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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a   weekly  publication   compiled  and 
edited  in  the  Division  of  Publications, 
Office  of  Public  Affairs,  provides  the 
public    and    interested    agencies    of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment  of  State  and   the  Foreign 
Service.     The  BULLETIN  includes 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  statements  and  addresses 
made   by    the   President   and   by    the 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  officers 
of  the  Department,  as  well  as  special 
articles   on   various  phases   of  inter- 
national affairs  and  the  functions  of 
the  Department.     Information  is  in- 
cluded   concerning    treaties    and    in- 
ternational agreements  to  which  the 
United   States    is   or    may    become   a 
party  and   treaties  of  general  inter- 
national interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  legislative  material  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 


AGREEMENT  RELATING  TO  THE  RESOLUTION  OF  CONFLICTING 
CLAIMS  TO  GERMAN  ENEMY  ASSETS 


by  Ely  Maurer 

and 
James  Simsarian 


The  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  Netherlands  signed  at 
Brussels  on  December  5,  194-7,  the  '■''Agreement  Relating  to 
the  Resolution  of  Conflicting  Claims  to  German  Enemy 
Assets,"  the  first  comprehensive,  multilateral  agreement  on 
the  problem  of  conflicting  claims  by  governments  to  German 
external  assets.  The  agreement  was  designed  to  avoid  the 
vexatious  and  lengthy  litigation  and  negotiations  which  took 
place  after  the  first  World  War.  The  article  below  sum- 
marizes the  main  provisions  of  the  agreement. 


The  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  Netherlands 
signed  on  December  5, 1947,  at  Brussels  the  "Agree- 
ment Relating  to  the  Resolution  of  Conflicting 
Claims  to  German  Enemy  Assets",  the  first  com- 
prehensive, multilateral  agreement  on  the  com- 
plex and  important  problem  of  conflicting  claims 
by  governments  to  German  external  assets.  The 
agreement  is  designed  to  avoid  the  vexatious  and 
lengthy  litigation  and  negotiations  which  took 
place  after  the  first  World  War.  The  agreement 
does  not  become  binding  on  the  United  States 
before  it  has  been  approved  by  Congress. 

The  types  of  claims  covered  by  the  agreement 
are  those  where  the  alien  property  custodians  of 
two  countries  both  claim  the  same  German  external 
asset  or  where  an  alien  property  custodian  claims 
that  certain  property  is  a  German  external  asset 
and  a  national  of  a  friendly  country  claims  the 
property  is  owned  by  him  beneficially  through  an 
intermediate  corporation. 

The  types  of  property  covered  by  the  agreement 

over   which   conflicts   may   arise   are   securities, 

-  negotiable  instruments,  currency,  warehouse  re- 


ceipts, foreign  currency  bank  deposits,  decedents' 
estates,  trusts,  and  the  property  in  one  signatory 
country  of  corporations  organized  under  the  laws 
of  another  signatory  country  or  under  the  laws  of 
Germany. 

Of  most  importance  are  the  provisions  on  secu- 
rities, bank  deposits,  and  the  property  of  corpora- 
tions. The  agreement  provides  that  if  a  security, 
owned  by  a  German,  was  issued  by  an  entity 
organized  in  one  signatory  country,  and  the 
certificate  is  physically  located  in  another  signa- 
tory country,  the  security  shall  go  to  the  alien 
property  custodian  of  the  signatory  country  where 
the  entity  is  organized.  Bank  deposits  main- 
tained in  one  signatory  country  by  a  bank  located 
in  another  signatory  country  for  the  benefit  of  a 
German  customer  will,  with  certain  exceptions,  be 
divided  equally  between  the  custodians  of  the 
countries  concerned.  In  the  case  of  property  in 
one  signatory  country  belonging  to  a  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  another  signatory 
country  or  of  Germany,  the  general  rule  is  laid 
down   (subject  to  exceptions  for  administrative 
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practicality)  that  the  signatory  country  where  the 
property  is  located  is  entitled  to  that  portion  of  the 
property  corresponding  to  the  German  interest  in 
the  corporation,  while  that  portion  corresponding 
to  the  nonenemy  interest  will  be  free  from  seizure. 
The  agreement  will  enable  the  United  States 
Office  of  Alien  Property,  Department  of  Justice, 
to  secure  without  undue  delay  clear  title  to  assets 
which  might  otherwise  be  the  subject  of  extended 
and  complicated  litigation  and  negotiations  with 
other  governments  or  their  nationals.  The  agree- 
ment, furthermore,  will  carry  out  the  established 
policy  of  the  Department  of  State  of  protecting 
the  interests  of  United  States  nationals  in  assets 
outside  Germany  owned  either  by  a  corporation  in 
which  there  is  a  German  interest  or  by  a  corpora- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of  Germany. 

In  the  event  a  dispute  arises  between  signatory 
countries  regarding  the  interpretation,  implemen- 
tation, or  application  of  the  agreement,  provision 
is  made  for  compulsory  and  binding  conciliation. 
The  agreement  is  the  outcome  of  approximately 
18  months  of  discussion  and  negotiation  with  other 
countries,  members  of  the  Inter- Allied  Reparation 
Agency.1  In  these  deliberations  the  United 
States  Representatives  took  a  responsible  part. 
It  was  appreciated  early  in  1946  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  a  multilateral  agreement  for  the 
purpose  of  resolving  the  problems  of  conflicts  be- 
tween custodians  or  between  custodians  and  na- 
tionals of  another  country  relating  to  German  ex- 
ternal assets.  Accordingly  discussions  were  first 
held  of  a  preliminary  character,  in  the  Committee 
of  Experts  of  Iara  from  June  to  July  1946,  and 
then  the  matter  was  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of 
arriving  at  a  multilateral  agreement  in  the  Ger- 


1  Mr.  Maurer  and  Mr.  Simsarian  served  as  advisers  to 
Russell  H.  Dorr,  U.S.  Minister  and  Delegate  to  the  Inter- 
Allied  Reparation  Agency,  who  represented  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  lead- 
ing to  the  agreement.  Other  advisers  were  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Alien  Property,  Department  of  Justice,  Henry 
Hilken,  Malcolm  Mason,  Donald  Sham,  and  Leon  Brooks; 
and  from  the  Treasury  Department,  Elting  Arnold  and 
I.  G.  Alk.  In  the  last  part  of  the  negotiations,  Alex  B. 
Daspit,  Alternate  U.S.  Delegate  to  the  Inter-Allied 
Reparation  Agency,  took  Mr.  Dorr's  place  in  the  latter's 
absence. 

2  The  organization  of  Iara  provides  a  convenient 
forum  for  these  discussions.  The  Committee  of  Experts 
was  provided  for  under  part  I,  article  6F,  of  the  Paris 
agreement  on  reparation  of  Jan.  14,  1946  (Treaties  and 
Other  International  Acts  Series  1655),  "in  order  to  over- 


man External  Assets  Committee  of  Iara.2  A 
series  of  meetings  were  held  from  November  to 
December  1946,  then  from  January  to  March  1947, 
and  then  from  September  to  November  1947.  The 
Committee  on  German  External  Assets  included 
for  this  purpose  representatives  from  Belgium, 
Canada,  France,  the  Netherlands,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Yugoslavia.  Oh 
several  occasions,  however,  in  the  course  of  the 
discussions  the  views  of  the  other  11  members  of  ' 
Iara— Albania,  Australia,  Czechoslovakia,  Den- 
mark, Egypt,  Greece,  India,  Luxembourg,  Nor- 
way, New  Zealand,  Union  of  South  Africa— were : 
requested  and  considered.  •* 

By  its  terms  the  Brussels  agreement  is  open  fori 
signature  immediately,  and  up  to  six  months  from  \ 
its  effective  date,  by  the  15  other  governments 
which  are  members  of  Iara.    In  addition  a  pro- 
cedure  exists  for  permitting  governments  which  : 
are  not  members  of  Iara  to  participate,  with  the 
consent  of  the  signatories,  in  the  agreement  or  in 
a  similar  agreement  any  time  within  nine  months  : 
after  its  effective  date.    Under  this  procedure  it  ' 
is  possible  that  Latin  American  countries,  and  ] 
countries  which  were  neutrals  during  the  war,  as 
well  as  other  non-lARA  countries,  may  ultimately 
participate    in    this    agreement    or    a    similar 
agreement. 

The  agreement  becomes  effective  when  it  is 
adhered  to  by  countries,  members  of  Iara,  who 
are  collectively  entitled  to  35  percent  of  the  shares 
of  assets  in  category  A3  of  German  reparation 
under  article  IB  of  the  Paris  agreement.  Under 
article  IB  Canada,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United 
States  together  constitute  35.4  percent.  Since  the 
United  States  signed 4  "subject  to  approval"  and 


come  practical  difficulties  of  law  and  interpretation  which 
may  arise"  in  matters  of  enemy  property  custodianship. 
The  German  External  Assets  Committee  was  created  by 
the  Assembly  of  Iara  to  consider  all  problems  which  might 
arise  under  article  6.  This  article  is  entitled  "German 
External  Assets".  See  also  Bulletin  of  Jan.  27,  1946, 
p.  114. 

'Assets  in  category  A  include  "all  forms  of  German 
reparation  except  those  included  in  category  B".  Assets 
in  category  B  include  "industrial  and  other  capital  equip- 
ment removed  from  Germany  and  merchant  ships  and 
inland  water  transport".  Category  A  thus  includes  Ger- 
man external  assets. 

4  In  signing  the  agreement  the  United  States  stipulated 
that  the  agreement  shall  not  apply  to  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  General  Aniline  and  Film  Corporation, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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the  Netherlands  signed  "sous  reserve  de  ratifica- 
tion", the  agreement  cannot  come  into  effect  be- 
fore it  has  been  approved  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Netherlands. 

A  short  summary  of  the  main  provisions  of  the 
Brussels  agreement  follows.  The  agreement  con- 
sists of  a  covering  document  and  an  annex  which 
is  divided  into  six  parts. 

-Covering  Document 

Article  1  of  the  covering  document  provides  that 
in  dealing  with  German  enemy  assets  the  parties 
-"shall  be  guided  as  far  as  possible  .  .  .  by  the  pro- 
visions" of  the  agreement  and  "shall  take  such  ac- 
tion to  give  effect  to  the  Agreement  as  may  be  nec- 
essary and  appropriate." 

The  other  articles  in  the  covering  document 
deal  with  prior  and  future  agreements,  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  by  negotiation  between  the  par- 
ties or  by  joint  appointment  of  a  conciliator,  the 
effective  date  of  the  agreement,  the  accession  to 
the  agreement  by  countries  members  of  Iara  and 
countries  not  members  of  Iara,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  agreement  to  colonies  or  overseas  terri- 
tories or  mandates. 

Annex 

Part  I  concerns  certain  types  of  property  owned 
by  German  enemies  or  held  for  German  enemies, 
such  as  securities,  currency,  negotiable  instru- 
ments, bills  of  lading,  warehouse  receipts,  and  for- 
eign currency  bank  deposits  or  accounts.  The  pro- 
visions as  to  securities  and  foreign  currency  bank 
deposits  have  been  discussed.  Currency,  as  in  the 
case  of  securities,  goes  to  the  country  of  issue ;  ne- 
gotiable instruments  to  the  country  of  residence 
of  the  principal  obligor ;  and  warehouse  receipts  to 
the  country  where  the  property  is  located. 

Part  II  concerns  the  estates  of  nonenemy  dece- 
dents and  trusts  created  by  nonenemies,  in  which 
there  is  a  German  enemy  interest.  It  provides  in 
general  that  property  of  such  estates  and  trusts, 
wherever  situated,  shall  be  subject  to  "normal 
administration"  and  the  German  enemy  interest 
retained  by  the  country  of  the  domicile  of  the 
decedent  or  the  country  under  whose  laws  the 
trust  is  administered.  An  exception  exists  for  real 
estate  in  a  decedent's  estate.  In  this  case  the 
country  where  the  real  estate  is  located  may  retain 
the  German  enemy  interest. 


Part  III  concerns  property  situated  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  one  party  (secondary  country)  and 
owned   by    an    enterprise    (primary    company) 
organized  under  the  laws  of  another  party  (pri- 
mary country) ,  in  which  enterprise  there  exists  a 
German  interest.    Where  the  German  interest  in 
the  property  in  the  secondary  country  or  the  pri- 
mary company  amounts  to  control  (as  defined  in 
detail  in  article  11B),  it  is  provided  that,  with 
certain  exceptions,  the  property  shall  be  released 
in  kind  but  the  secondary  country  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  reimbursement  from  the  primary  coun- 
try in  an  amount  representing  that  portion  of  the 
value  of  the  property  in  the  secondary  country 
corresponding  to  the  percentage  of  German  inter- 
est in  the  primary  company  (articles  11,  12,  13). 
These   exceptions   concern   German   controlled 
production  enterprises  in  a  secondary  country, 
considered  by  it  to  be  necessary  to  its  national  se- 
curity; cases  involving  property  in  a  secondary 
country  belonging  to  dummy  or  closely  held  hold- 
ing companies ;  and  cases  where  the  parties  agree 
that  release  in  kind  is  not  practicable  or  that  ad- 
ministrative difficulty  or  other  special  circum- 
stances require  the  liquidation  of  the  property  in 
the  secondary  country.    In  these  cases  provision 
is  made  for  the  retention  and  liquidation  of  the 
property  or  the  German  interest  in  the  property 
and  for  protection  of  the  nonenemy  interests  in 
the  primary  company,  rather  than  for  release  of 
the  entire  property  and  reimbursement  (articles 
13,15,16). 

The  nonenemy  interests  in  a  primary  company 
are  entitled  to  that  portion  of  the  property  in  the 
secondary  country  corresponding  to  these  inter- 
ests (articles  15, 16, 17). 

If  the  property  in  the  secondary  country  and 
the  primary  company  are  not  German  controlled, 
the  property  must  be  released  without  reimburse- 
ment (articles  11,  12),  unless  the  primary  com- 
pany is  a  dummy  or  a  closely  held  company  (arti- 
cle 16). 

Part  IV  concerns  property  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  party  and  owned  by  an  enterprise  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  Germany,  in  which  en- 
terprise nonenemy  nationals  of  parties  have  an  in- 
terest (article  21).  The  agreement  provides  that 
this  property  shall  be  released  to  the  extent  of 
the  interests  in  the  enterprise  of  the  nonenemy 
nationals  and  pursuant  to  arrangements  to  be  made 
between  the  parties  concerned,  if  the  nonenemy 
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nationals  directly  or  indirectly  own  25  percent  or 
more  of  the  shares  in  the  enterprise,  or  control  the 
enterprise  (article  22). 

Release  shall  be  made  in  kind  except  in  the  cases 
of  German  controlled  enterprises  in  a  signatory 
country  considered  by  that  country  to  be  neces- 
sary to  its  national  security,  and  in  the  cases  where 
the  parties  agree  that  release  in  kind  would  not 
be  practicable.  In  these  cases  provision  is  made 
for  the  release  of  the  proceeds  of  sale  or  liquida- 
tion in  substitution  of  the  property  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  released  in  kind  (article  24). 
Part  V  contains  a  number  of  miscellaneous  pro- 
visions which  supplement  the  substantive  provi- 
sions of  the  first  four  parts.  Thus  a  party  is  not 
obliged  to  release  an  enemy  interest  in  property 
if  this  interest  will  not  be  treated  by  the  recipient 
party  as  German  enemy  (article  26A).  The  re- 
lease of  property  may  be  affected  by  the  existence 
of  judicial  or  administrative  proceedings  as  to  the 
property  (article  26H).  In  determining  whether 
property  is  owned  or  controlled  by  a  German  en- 
emy, certain  transfers  need  not  be  recognized  if 
they  occurred  after  the  institution  of  wartime 
emergency  measures  or  after  the  occupation  of  a 
country ;  or  if  they  were  "forced  transfers"  in  Ger- 


many; or  if  they  were  forced  transfers  outside 
Germany  within  the  meaning  of  the  inter- Allied 
declaration  of  January  5, 1943,  against  acts  of  dis- 
possession (article  27) .  Property  which  is  cloaked 
for  a  German  enemy  shall  be  regarded  as  directly 
owned  by  that  German  enemy  (article  28) .  Noth- 
ing in  the  agreement  may  be  construed  to  confer 
any  right  on  a  person  to  prosecute  a  claim  in  any 
court  or  administrative  tribunal  against  his  gov- 
ernment or  any  other  party  (article  33). 

Part  VI  concerns  the  machinery  and  procedure 
of  conciliation  to  be  followed  if  a  dispute  with  re- 
spect to  the  interpretation,  implementation,  or 
application  of  the  agreement  is  not  resolved  by 
negotiation  between  the  parties.  Provision  is 
made  for  a  panel  of  seven  conciliators  to  be 
elected  by  the  parties  (article  35).  A  party  may 
request  the  appointment  of  a  conciliator  from  this 
panel  to  decide  a  dispute.  This  conciliator  will 
hear  the  parties  and  formulate  a  solution  which  is, 
in  his  opinion,  the  best  possible  solution  in  the 
spirit  of  the  agreement,  and  the  solution  so  formu- 
lated will  be  binding  and  final  ( article  37A ) .  The 
question  whether  the  national  security  of  a  coun- 
try requires  retention  of  property  is  not  subject  to 
the  procedure  of  conciliation  (article  38). 


TEXT  OF  AGREEMENT « 


The  Governments  Parties  to  the  present  Agreement, 
Desiring  to  resolve  conflicting  claims  to  German  enemy 
assets  within  their  respective  jurisdictions  and  to  facili- 
tate the  disposal  of  such  assets  to  the  common  advantage, 
Have  agreed  as  follows  : 

Article  1 

In  dealing  with  German  enemy  assets  the  Parties  to 
the  present  Agreement  (hereinafter  and  in  the  Annex 
hereto  referred  to  as  Parties)  shall  be  guided  as  far  as 
possible,  in  their  relations  with  each  other,  by  the  pro- 
visions set  forth  in  the  present  Agreement  and  in  its  An- 
nex (hereinafter  and  in  the  Annex  hereto  together  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Agreement),  and  shall  take  such  action 
to  give  effect  to  the  Agreement  as  may  be  necessary  and 
appropriate. 

Article  2 

The  Agreement  shall  not  supersede  any  prior  agree- 
ments concluded  between  any  two  or  more  Parties,  or 
between  a  Party  and  another  Government  not  a  Party ; 
provided  that  no  such  prior  agreement  between  any  of 

1  Text  printed  from  Department  of  State  press  release 
944  of  Dec.  4,  1947. 


the  Parties  shall  adversely  affect  the  rights  under  the 
Agreement  of  another  Party  not  party  to  the  prior  agree- 
ment, or  those  of  its  nationals. 

When  a  prior  agreement  between  a  Party  and  another 
Government  is  deemed  by  a  Party,  not  party  to  the  prior 
agreement,  to  affect  adversely  its  rights  under  the  Agree- 
ment or  those  of  its  nationals,  the  Party  who  is  also  party 
to  the  prior  agreement  shall  approach  the  other  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  secure,  if  possible,  such  modification  of 
the  relevant  provisions  of  the  prior  agreement  as  will 
render  them  consistent  with  the  Agreement. 

Article  S 

Nothing  in  the  Agreement  shall  preclude  any  Party  or 
Parties  from  concluding  in  the  future  any  separate  agree- 
ment ;  provided  that  such  subsequent  agreement  shall  not 
affect  adversely  the  rights  under  the  Agreement  of  another 
Party  not  party  to  the  subsequent  agreement,  or  those 
of  its  nationals. 

Article  4 

If  a  dispute  arises  between  two  or  more  Parties  with 
respect  to  the  interpretation,  implementation  or  applica- 
tion of  the  Agreement,  such  Parties  shall  endeavour  by 
every  means  possible  to  settle  such  dispute  by  negotia- 
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tion  between  themselves,  which  may  include  the  use  of  a 
mutually  acceptable  conciliator  with  such  powers  as  the 
Parties  in  dispute  may  agree.  If  the  dispute  is  not  re- 
solved within  a  reasonable  time  by  such  negotiation,  the 
dispute  shall  be  settled  in  the  manner  provided  in  Part 
VI  of  the  Annex. 

Article  5 

The  Agreement  shall  come  into  force,  as  respects  Gov- 
ernments which  have  signed  it  before  it  comes  into  force, 
as  soon  as  it  has  been  signed  at  any  time  before  September 
1,  1948,  on  behalf  of  Governments  which,  under  Part  1, 
Article  1  B  of  the  Paris  Agreement  on  Reparation  of  Janu- 
ary 24,  1946,  are  collectively  entitled  to  not  less  than  35 
percent  of  the  aggregate  of  shares  in  Category  A  of  German 
reparations. 

The  Agreement  shall  remain  open  for  signature  by  other 
Governments  Members  of  the  Inter-Allied  Reparation 
Agency  for  a  period  of  six  months  from  the  date  upon 
which  it  comes  into  force,  and  shall  become  effective  with 
respect  to  those  Governments  immediately  upon  signature. 

Article  6 

If  any  Government  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
Allied  Reparation  Agency  signifies  in  writing  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Belgium  within  nine  months  of  the  date  upon 
which  the  Agreement  comes  into  force  that  it  desires  to 
become  a  Party  to  the  Agreement,  or  to  a  similar  agree- 
ment, the  Parties  will  consider  in  consultation  with  one 
another  and  with  that  Government  its  participation  in  such 
an  agreement ;  provided  that  nothing  in  this  Article  shall 
be  deemed  to  qualify  any  right  of  any  Party  under  Article 
3  above. 

Article  7 

Any  Government  to  which  the  Agreement  is  open  for 
signature  may,  in  lieu  of  signing,  give  notification  of  acces- 


sion, in  writing,  to  the  Government  of  Belgium,  and  a 
Government  making  such  notification  of  accession  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  signed  the  Agreement  on  the  date  of 
receipt  of  the  notification  by  the  Government  of  Belgium. 

Article  8 

Any  signatory  Government  may,  at  the  time  of  signature 
or  later,  declare  by  notification  in  writing  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Belgium  that  it  desires  the  Agreement  to  apply 
to  all  or  any  of  its  overseas  territories  or  colonies  or  ter- 
ritories under  its  suzerainty  or  protection  or  territories 
in  respect  of  which  it  exercises  a  mandate  or  trusteeship, 
and  the  Agreement  shall  apply  to  the  colonies  and  terri- 
tories, named  in  the  notification,  from  the  date  of  receipt 
thereof  by  the  Government  of  Belgium  or  from  the  date  on 
which  the  Agreement  comes  into  force  in  respect  of  the 
notifying  Government,  whichever  is  the  later. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  being  duly  author- 
ized by  their  respective  Governments,  have  signed  this 
Agreement. 

Done  in  Brussels  on  December  5,  1947,  in  the  English 
and  French  languages,  the  two  texts  being  equally  authen- 
tic, in  a  single  original  which  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Archives  of  the  Government  of  Belgium.  The  Government 
of  Belgium  will  furnish  certified  copies  of  the  Agreement 
to  each  Government  Signatory  of  the  Paris  Agreement 
on  Reparation  of  January  24,  1946,  and  to  each  other 
Government  on  whose  behalf  the  Agreement  is  signed,  and 
will  also  inform  those  Governments  of  all  signatures  of 
the  Agreement  and  of  any  notifications  received  there- 
under. 

For  the  Government  of  Canada 

For  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 


ANNEX 


Part  I:  Property  Owned  by  German  Enemies 

Article  1 

A.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Article,  "security"  means  any 
stock,  bond,  debenture,  share  or,  in  general,  any  similar 
property  known  as  a  "security",  in  the  country  of  issue. 

B.  Where  a  security  owned  by  a  German  enemy  has 
been  issued  by  a  Party  or  by  a  governmental  or  private 
organisation  or  person  within  its  territory  but  the  certif- 
icate is  in  the  territory  of  another  Party,  the  certificate, 
whether  in  registered  or  in  bearer  form,  shall  be  released 
to  the  former  Party. 

C.  A  German  enemy  owner  of  a  certificate  issued  by  an 
administration  office,  voting  trustee  or  similar  organisa- 
tion or  person,  and  indicating  a  participation  in  one  or 
more  specifically  named  securities,  shall  be  regarded  as 
the  owner  of  the  amount  of  securities  specifically  indi- 
cated, and  Paragraph  B  of  this  Article  shall  apply  to  these 
securities. 

D.  A  Party  obliged  under  this  Article  to  release  a  certif- 
icate shall  not  be  required  to  release  the  income  (in  cash 
or  otherwise)  which  has  before  July  1, 1947,  been  received 
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in  its  territory  by  the  releasing  Party  or  by  any  person 
acting  under  its  authority.  Income  received  by  such  Party 
or  person  on  or  after  July  1,  1947,  shall  be  released  to  the 
Party  entitled  to  the  release  of  the  certificate. 

B.  A  Party  obliged  under  this  Article  to  release  a  certif- 
icate shall  not  be  required  to  release  the  proceeds  of  any 
liquidation  by  sale,  redemption  or  otherwise,  which  were, 
on  December  31,  1946,  in  the  form  of  cash  or  of  securities 
issued  by  that  Party  or  by  a  Governmental  or  private 
organisation  or  person  within  its  territory,  even  if  such 
cash  was  reinvested  or  such  securities  were  sold  or  traded 
after  that  date.  If  the  proceeds  were,  on  December  31, 
1946,  in  the  form  of  securities  issued  by  another  Party  or 
by  a  Governmental  or  private  organisation  or  person  within 
its  territory,  such  securities  (or  the  proceeds  of  their 
liquidation  after  that  date)  shall  be  released  to  the  latter 
Party. 

Article  2 

A.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Article,  "currency"  means 
any  notes,  coins  or  other  similar  monetary  media  except 
those  of  numismatic  or  historical  value. 
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B.  Where  currency  has  been  issued  by  a  Party  or  by  a 
Governmental  or  private  organisation  acting  under  its 
authority  but  the  currency  is  owned  by  a  German  enemy 
and  is  in  the  territory  of  another  Party,  the  currency  shall 
be  released  to  the  former  Party. 

C.  Where  currency  has  been  sold  before  January  1, 
1947,  no  release  shall  be  required ;  but  release  of  the  pro- 
ceeds shall  be  required  if  sale  has  taken  place  on  or  after 
January  1,  1947. 

D.  Nothing  in  this  Article  shall  prejudice  any  rights  or 
obligations  which  Parties  may  have  under  Part  III  of  the 
Paris  Agreement  on  Reparation. 

Article  S 

Where  a  negotiable  instrument  (such  as  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, promissory  note,  cheque  or  draft),  not  covered  by 
Article  4  of  this  Annex,  owned  by  a  German  enemy,  is  in 
the  territory  of  a  Party  and  the  principal  obligor  is  resi- 
dent in  the  territory  of  another  Party,  the  instrument 
shall  be  released  to  the  latter  Party. 

Article  4 

Where  a  bill  of  lading,  warehouse  receipt  or  other 
similar  instrument,  whether  or  not  negotiable,  owned  by 
a  German  enemy,  is  in  the  territory  of  a  Party  but  the 
property  to  which  it  relates  is  located  in  the  territory  of 
another  Party,  the  instrument  shall  be  released  to  the 
latter  Party. 

Article  5 

A.  A  foreign  currency  account  ("primary  account") 
maintained  in  favour  of  a  German  enemy  by  a  financial 
institution  in  the  territory  of  a  Party  ("primary  country") 
covered  in  whole  or  in  part  by  an  account  ("cover  ac- 
count") with  a  financial  institution  in  the  territory  of 
another  Party  ("secondary  country")  shall  be  treated  as 
follows : 

(i)  The  cover  account  shall  be  released  and  the  pri- 
mary country  shall  reimburse  the  secondary  country  in 
an  amount  equal  to  50%  of  the  cover  account  applicable 
to  the  primary  account.  Such  reimbursement  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Article  14  of  this 
Annex. 

(ii)  Where  the  secondary  country  has  vested  or  other- 
wise taken  under  custodian  control  the  income  from 
German  enemy  property  situated  in  the  secondary  country 
or  the  proceeds  of  the  liquidation  of  German  enemy  owned 
securities  issued  by  the  secondary  country  or  by  a  Gov- 
ernmental or  private  organisation  or  person  within  its 
territory  and  which  securities  were  held  in  a  custody  or 
depot  account,  such  income  or  such  proceeds  may  be 
retained  by  the  secondary  country  and  sub-paragraph 
(i)  of  this  Paragraph  shall  not  apply  thereto. 

B.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Article,  accounts  shall  include 
named,  numbered  or  otherwise  specially  designated  ac- 
counts and  sub-accounts  as  well  as  undesignated  accounts 
and  sub-accounts. 

Article  6 

Where  property  covered  by  this  Part  is  owned  partly 
by  a  German  enemy  and  partly  by  a  non-enemy,  the 
method  of  segregating  the  respective  interests  and  releas- 
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ing  the  enemy  interests  shall  be  determined  by  agreement 
between  the  interested  Parties.  The  German  enemy  inter- 
ests shall  then  be  released  to  the  Party  which  would  have 
been  entitled  to  the  property  if  it  had  been  wholly  German 
enemy  owned. 

Part  II:  Deceaseds'  Estates,  Trusts  and  Other 
Fiduciary  Arrangements  Under  Which  a  German 
Enemy  Has  an  Interest 

Article  7 

A.  Except  as  provided  in  Paragraph  B  of  this  Article, 
property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Party,  forming  part 
of  the  estate  of  a  non-enemy  person  who  has  died  domi- 
ciled in  the  territory  of  another  Party,  in  which  estate  a 
German  enemy  has  an  interest  whether  as  a  beneficiary 
or  creditor,  shall  be  released  from  control  of  the  custo- 
dian authorities  of  the  former  Party  with  a  view  to  facili- 
tating normal  administration  of  the  estate  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  latter  Party.  Property  so  released  shall  be 
subject  to  the  application  of  the  laws  of  the  releasing 
Party  governing  administration  and  distribution  of  the 
deceaseds'  estates.  When  under  such  laws  distribution 
of  the  deceased's  estate  is  made  directly  to  the  persons 
who  have  an  interest  in  the  estate,  the  releasing  Party 
shall  take  appropriate  action  to  assist  in  making  avail- 
able to  the  other  Party  the  distributive  share  of  each 
German  enemy. 

B.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Paragraph  A  of 
this  Article,  where  a  non-enemy  domiciled  in  the  terri- 
tory of  one  Party  has  died  owning  immovable  property 
in  the  territory  of  another  Party  and  an  interest  in  the 
property  devolves  upon  or  is  to  be  distributed  to  a  German 
enemy  under  the  will  of  the  deceased  or  under  the  applica- 
ble laws  of  descent,  the  interest  may  be  retained  by  the 
latter  Party,  subject  to  the  rights  of  non-enemy  creditors 
of  the  deceased  or  of  non-enemy  heirs  to  whom,  under  ap- 
plicable law,  a  portion  of  the  immovable  property  is 
reserved. 

C.  This  Article  shall  not  apply  to  any  property  in  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  if  the  property  was  administered  and 
distributed  before  the  Party  in  whose  territory  the  prop- 
erty was  located  instituted  war-time  emergency  meas- 
ures applicable  to  the  administration  and  distribution  of 
the  property  of  the  deceased. 

D.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Article,  the  domicile  of  a  de- 
ceased shall  be  determined  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Party  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  property  is  located. 

Article  8 

Property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Party  which  is 
held  under  a  bona  fide  trust  or  other  bona  fide  fiduciary 
arrangement  in  which  a  German  enemy  has  an  interest 
as  a  beneficiary  or  otherwise,  and  which  trust  or  fiduciary 
arrangement  is  being  administered  under  the  laws  of  an- 
other Party,  shall  be  released  from  the  control  of  the 
custodian  authorities  of  the  former  Party,  except  that 
such  Party  may  retain  any  interest  of  a  German  enemy  in 
immovable  property  located  in  its  territory.  Such  re- 
lease shall  not  be  obligatory  under  this  Part  of  this  Annex 
in  cases  where  the  trust  or  other  fiduciary  arrangement 
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was  established  by  a  person  resident  in  Germany,  or  a 
German  enemy,  or  a  person  who  subsequently  became  a 
German  enemy. 

Article  9 

The  Party  in  favour  of  which  property  is  released  un- 
der this  Part  of  this  Annex  shall  recognise  the  rights 
of  non-enemies  in  the  estate,  trust  or  other  fiduciary  ar- 
rangement. 

Article  10 

The  principles  of  Part  I  of  this  Annex  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  property  released  under  this  Part  or  dis- 
tributed to  the  custodian  authorities  of  a  Party  from  an 
estate,  bona  fide  trust  or  other  bona  fide  fiduciary  arrange- 
ment governed  by  this  Part. 

Part  III:  Property  Owned  by  Enterprises  Organised 
Under  the  Laws  of  a  Party 

Article  11 

A.  This  Part  shall  apply  to  property  situated  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  Party  and  owned  by  an  enterprise 
organised  under  the  laws  of  another  Party  in  which  enter- 
prise there  was  a  direct  or  indirect  German  enemy  interest 
on  the  material  date.  The  Party  within  whose  jurisdic- 
tion the  property  is  situated  shall  be  referred  to  as  the 
"secondary  country"  with  respect  to  that  property.  The 
enterprise  owning  the  property  shall  be  referred  to  as 
the  "primary  company"  with  respect  to  that  property. 
The  Party  under  whose  laws  the  enterprise  is  organised 
shall  be  referred  to  as  the  "primary  country"  with  respect 
to  that  property.  The  terms  "enterprise"  and  "com- 
pany" shall  include  any  firm  or  body  of  persons,  whether 
corporate  or  unincorporate.  Property  of  an  enterprise 
organised  in  the  form  of  a  trust,  and  property  of  a  banking 
or  financial  institution  other  than  the  foreign  currency 
cover  accounts  governed  by  Article  5  of  this  Annex,  shall 
be  dealt  with  under  this  Part.  However,  this  exception 
with  respect  to  cover  accounts  shall  not  be  construed  to 
imply  that  any  cover  accounts  are  or  are  not  the  property 
of  the  institution. 

B.  An  enterprise  shall  be  deemed  to  be  German  con- 
trolled if  at  the  material  date  German  enemies  held 
directly  or  indirectly: 

(i)  50  percent  or  more  of  the  voting  rights,  outstanding 
capital  stock  or  other  proprietorship  interests,  or 

(ii)  participating  rights  in  a  voting  trust  arrangement 
which  rights  represented  50  percent  or  more  of  such 
voting  rights,  outstanding  capital  stock  or  other  proprie- 
torship interests ; 

or  if  at  the  material  date  German  enemies  directly  or 
indirectly  controlled  the  policy,  management,  voting 
power  or  operations  of  the  enterprise.  The  property  in 
the  secondary  country  shall  be  deemed  to  be  German 
controlled  if  at  the  material  date  German  enemies  directly 
or  indirectly  controlled  the  policy,  management,  use,  or 
operation  of  the  property. 

Article  12 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Agreement,  all 
property  in  a  secondary  country  owned  by  a  primary 
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company  shall  be  released  by  the  secondary  country  and 
the  secondary  country  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  reim- 
bursement from  the  primary  country  in  an  amount  repre- 
senting that  portion  of  the  value  of  the  property  in  the 
secondary  country  which  corresponds  to  the  percentage 
of  direct  and  indirect  German  enemy  interest  in  the  pri- 
mary company  on  the  material  date.  Release  in  each 
case  shall  take  place  as  soon  as  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  the  countries  concerned  on  whether 
either  the  property  in  the  secondary  country  or  the  pri- 
mary company  shall  be  treated  as  German  controlled  and 
on  the  general  limits  of,  and  method  of  calculating,  the 
percentage  of  direct  and  indirect  German  enemy  interest 
in  the  primary  company  on  the  material  date.  If  the 
property  in  the  secondary  country  and  the  primary  com- 
pany are  not  German  controlled,  the  property  shall  be 
released  forthwith  without  reimbursement. 

Article  IS 

A.  Release  of  property  in  a  secondary  country  shall  be 
made  in  kind  unless : 

(i)  the  property  has  been  liquidated  by  the  secondary 
country  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  Agreement  comes 
into  force  in  respect  of  that  country ;  or 

(ii)  the  primary  and  secondary  countries  concerned 
agree  that  release  in  kind  would  not  be  practicable  or  the 
primary  company  consents  to  the  sale  or  liquidation  of  the 
property  by  the  secondary  country ;  or 

(iii)  the  property  in  the  secondary  country  is  a  pro- 
duction enterprise  or  a  substantial  interest  therein,  and 
such  property  or  the  primary  company  concerned  is  Ger- 
man controlled  and,  after  full  consideration  of  the  eco- 
nomic interest  of  the  primary  country,  the  secondary  coun- 
try determines  in  exceptional  cases  that  its  national  se- 
curity nevertheless  requires  retention  of  the  property  and 
gives  notice  to  the  primary  country  to  that  effect. 

B.  Where  release  is  not  made  in  kind,  the  secondary 
country  shall  release  in  substitution  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  or  liquidation  of  the  property  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  released  in  kind.  If  such  property  has  not  been 
sold  or  liquidated  within  one  year  after  agreement  or  con- 
sent under  sub-paragraph  (ii)  of  Paragraph  A  of  this 
Article  or  the  giving  of  notice  under  sub-paragraph  (iii) 
thereof,  or  within  an  agreed  extension  beyond  that  period, 
the  value  of  the  property  retained  as  determined  by  ac- 
cepted principles  of  valuation  shall  be  released. 

Article  H 

Reimbursement  shall  be  paid  to  the  secondary  country 
by  the  primary  country  in  the  currency  of  the  secondary 
country  within  two  years  after  the  date  of  release  of  the 
property.  Payment  may  be  delayed,  however,  in  accord- 
ance with  foreign  exchange  restrictions  applicable  gener- 
ally to  payment  of  capital  obligations  from  time  to  time 
in  effect  in  the  primary  country,  provided  that  such  re- 
strictions are  maintained  in  accordance  with  the  Articles 
of  Agreement  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
provided  further  that  in  any  event  full  payment  shall  be 
made  within  seven  years  after  the  date  of  the  release. 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  per  annum  shall  be  paid 


to  the  secondary  country  by  the  primary  country  on  such 
balance  of  reimbursement  as  remains  unpaid  at  and  after 
the  end  of  the  two  year  period. 

Article  15 

Where  administrative  difficulty  to  the  secondary  country 
requires  it  or  in  other  special  circumstances  the  second- 
ary and  primary  countries  concerned  may  agree  that  the 
secondary  country  shall  retain  that  proportion  of  the 
value  of  the  property  in  the  secondary  country  to  which 
it  is  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  Article  12  of  this 
Annex,  in  such  event,  the  secondary  country  shall  re- 
lease the  excess  of  the  property  above  the  amount  to  which 
it  is  entitled  and  such  excess  shall  inure  to  the  benefit 
solely  of  the  non-enemy  interests  in  the  primary  company. 

Article  16 

Where  the  primary  company  is  a  dummy  company  or  is 
a  holding  company  whose  outstanding  stock  is  closely  held 
or  is  not  regularly  traded  in  a  recognised  financial  market, 
the  secondary  country,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Article  12  of  this  Annex,  may  retain  that  proportion  of 
the  property  in  the  secondary  country  which  corresponds 
to  the  percentage  of  direct  and  indirect  German  enemy 
interest  in  the  dummy  or  holding  company  on  the  ma- 
terial date.  In  such  event,  the  secondary  country  shall 
release  the  excess  of  the  property  above  the  amount  to 
which  it  is  entitled  and  such  excess  shall  inure  to  the 
benefit  solely  of  the  non-enemy  interests  in  the  primary 
company. 

Article  11 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  proportion  of  the  value  of 
the  property  in  the  secondary  country  which  corresponds 
to  the  percentage  of  the  direct  and  indirect' non-enemy 
interests  in  the  primary  company  shall  inure  to  the  benefit 
of  such  non-enemy  interests.  In  arrangements  for  release 
and  reimbursement  made  under  this  Part  between  two  or 
more  Parties,  the  Parties  shall  make  reasonable  provisions 
to  avoid  injury  to  interests  in  the  primary  company  of 
non-enemies  who  are  nationals  of  a  third  Party. 

Article  18 
In  applying  the  rules  of  this  Part  to  a  case  involving  a 
chain  of  companies,  releases  of  property  and  reimburse- 
ment payments  shall  be  made  between  secondary  coun- 
tries and  their  respective  primary  companies  and  countries. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  calculating  the  percentage  of  direct 
and  indirect  German  enemy  interest  in  each  of  the  suc- 
cessive primary  companies,  such  interests  shall  be  traced 
through  the  entire  chain  of  companies. 

Article  19 

With  respect  to  the  types  of  property  covered  by  Articles 
1  to  4  inclusive  of  this  Annex,  owned  by  enterprises  gov- 
erned by  Part  III  of  this  Annex,  that  country  which  would 
be  entitled  to  obtain  release  of  property  under  the  prin- 
ciples of  such  Articles  shall  be  regarded  as  the  secondary 
country  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III ;  in  the  case  of  foreign 
currency  accounts  under  Article  5  of  this  Annex,  main- 
tained in  favour  of  an  enterprise  governed  by  Part  III, 
the  country  where  the  primary  account  is  maintained  and 
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the  country  where  the  cover  account  is  maintained  shall 
each  be  regarded  as  the  secondary  country  for  the  purposes 
of  Part  III  to  the  extent  of  50  percent  of  the  foreign 
currency  cover  account. 

Article  20 
An  enterprise  organised  under  the  laws  of  Germany 
shall  be  considered  as  wholly  German  enemy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  this  Part,  but  property  which  is 
received  in  reimbursement  or  retained  by  any  country 
under  this  Part  shall  be  available  for  the  protection  of 
non-enemy  interests  in  such  enterprise,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Part  IV  of  this  Annex. 

Part  IV:     Property  Owned  by  Enterprises  Organised 
Under  the  Laws  of  Germany 

Article  21 
This  Part  shall  apply  to  property  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  Party  owned  by  an  enterprise  organised  under  the 
laws  of  Germany  in  which  enterprise  non-enemy  nationals 
of  Parties  directly  or  indirectly  have,  and  on  September 
1,  1939,  had  an  interest.  Non-enemy  nationals  of  Parties 
referred  to  in  this  Part  must  have  been  nationals  of 
Parties  as  of  September  1,  1939. 

Article  22 
For  the  protection  of  the  interests  in  the  enterprise  of 
non-enemy  nationals,  referred  to  in  Article  21  of  this  An- 
nex, the  property  to  which  this  Part  applies  shall,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  Articles  23  and  24  of  this  Annex,  be 
released  to  the  extent  of  those  interests  and  pursuant  to 
arrangements  to  be  made  between  the  Parties  concerned, 
if  non-enemy  nationals  of  Parties  directly  or  indirectly : 

(i)   own  and,  on  September  1,  1939,  owned  25%  or  more 
of  the  shares  in  the  enterprise ;  or 

(ii)   control  and,  on  September  1,  1939,  controlled  the 
enterprise. 

Article  23 
No  Party  shall  be  obliged  to  release  property  under  this 
Part,  in  respect  of  which  no  claim,  sponsored  by  another 
Party,  has  been  received  by  the  former  Party  within  one 
year  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Agreement  between 
the  respective  Parties.  Before  sponsoring  a  claim  under 
this  Part,  a  Party  shall  be  satisfied  by  a  claimant,  being 
one  of  its  nationals,  that  Article  22  of  this  Annex  applies. 
Where  a  claim  is  filed  with  the  Party  in  whose  jurisdiction 
the  property  is  located  and  Article  22  of  this  Annex  ap- 
plies, such  Party  shall  notify  all  other  Parties  and  shall 
consider  the  claims  of  all  non-enemy  nationals  of  Parties 
who  qualify  under  Article  21  of  this  Annex. 

Article  24 
A.  Release  of  property  under  this  Part  shall  be  made 
in  kind  unless : 

(i)  the  property  has  been  liquidated  prior  to  the  date  on 
which  an  eligible  sponsored  claim  is  filed  with  respect  to 
the  property  pursuant  to  Article  23  of  this  Annex;  or 

(ii)  the  Parties  concerned  agree  that  release  in  kind 
would  not  be  practicable ;  or 

(iii)  the  property  to  be  released  is  a  production  enter- 
prise or  a  substantial  interest  therein,  and  such  property 
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or  the  enterprise  organised  under  the  laws  of  Germany 
is  German  controlled  and,  after  full  consideration  of  the 
economic  interests  of  the  other  Party  or  Parties  concerned, 
the  Party  in  whose  jurisdiction  the  property  is  located 
determines  in  exceptional  cases  that  its  national  security 
nevertheless  requires  retention  of  the  property  and  gives 
notice  to  the  other  Party  or  Parties  to  that  effect. 

B.  Where  release  is  not  made  in  kind,  there  shall  be 
released  in  substitution  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  or  liqui- 
dation of  the  property  which  would  otherwise  have  been  re- 
leased in  kind.  If  such  property  has  not  been  sold  or 
liquidated  within  one  year  after  agreement  under  sub- 
paragraph (ii)  of  Paragraph  A  of  this  Article  or  the 
giving  of  notice  under  sub-paragraph  (iii)  thereof,  or 
within  an  agreed  extension  beyond  that  period,  the  value 
of  the  property  retained  as  determined  by  accepted  prin- 
ciples of  valuation  shall  be  released. 

Article  25 
With  respect  to  the  types  of  property  covered  by  Articles 
1  to  4  inclusive  of  this  Annex,  owned  by  enterprises  gov- 
erned by  Part  IV  of  this  Annex,  property  shall  be  re- 
garded as  being  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Party  which 
would  be  entitled  to  obtain  the  release  of  such  property 
under  the  principles  of  such  Articles;  in  the  case  of 
foreign  currency  accounts  under  Article  5  of  this  Annex, 
maintained  in  favour  of  an  enterprise  governed  by  Part 
IV,  the  country  where  the  primary  account  is  maintained 
and  the  country  where  the  cover  account  is  maintained 
shall  each  be  regarded  as  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
property  to  the  extent  of  50%  of  the  foreign  currency 
cover  account. 

Part  V:  Interpretation  and  Application 

Article  26 

A.  A  Party  shall  not  be  obliged  to  release  an  enemy 
interest  in  property  to  another  Party  or  to  an  enterprise 
organised  under  the  laws  of  that  other  Party  except  to  the 
extent  that  such  interest  will  be  treated  directly  or  in- 
directly by  the  recipient  Party  as  German  enemy. 

B.  A  Party  obliged  under  the  Agreement  to  release  prop- 
erty shall  not  be  required  to  reverse  any  act  of  liquidation 
which  has  been  carried  out  by  sale,  redemption  or  other- 
wise. The  vesting,  sequestration  or  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty shall  not  be  regarded  as  constituting  liquidation  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Agreement. 

C.  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided  in  the  Agree- 
ment, a  Party  obliged  to  release  property  shall,  if  the 
property  has  been  liquidated,  release  the  proceeds  of  such 
liquidation. 

D.  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided  in  the  Agree- 
ment, a  Party  obliged  to  release  property  shall  release  all 
income  or  other  benefits  (in  cash  or  otherwise)  which 
have  been  received  by  it  or  by  any  person  in  its  territory 
acting  under  its  authority  in  respect  of  that  property. 

E.  The  Party  to  which  property  is  released  under  the 
Agreement  shall  fully  recognise  bona  fide  liens  or  pledges 
thereon  legally  obtained  within  the  territory  of  the  re- 
leasing Party  which  became  effective  prior  to  the  date 
when    the    recipient    Tarty    took    war-time    emergency 
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measures  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  liens  or  pledges 
with  respect  to  such  property  or  the  date  when  the  terri- 
tory of  the  recipient  Party  was  invaded  by  Germany  and 
were  valid  under  the  laws  of  the  recipient  Party  in  effect 
prior  to  such  date.  A  releasing  Party  shall  not  be  obliged 
hereby  to  take  any  measures  to  set  aside  any  bona  fide 
lien  or  pledge  valid  under  its  laws  which  arose  or  was 
created  either  (a)  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  releasing 
Party  took  war-time  emergency  measures  to  prevent  the 
acquisition  of  such  liens  or  pledges  with  respect  to  the 
property  involved,  or  (b)  after  such  date  under  license  or 
other  authorisation  by  such  Party. 

F.  Administrative  charges  and  expenses  of  conservation 
and  liquidation  shall  be  borne  by  the  recipient  Party  unless 
that  Party  requests  the  releasing  Party  to  bear  a  portion 
thereof.  In  such  event  the  obligation  of  the  releasing 
Party  shall  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  income  or  other 
benefits  (if  any)  which  the  recipient  Party  establishes  were 
received  and  were  retained  under  the  Agreement  by  the 
releasing  Party  or  by  any  person  in  its  territory  acting 
under  its  authority  with  respect  to  the  specific  property 
released. 

G.  Where  property  is  subject  to  release  under  the 
Agreement  the  method  of  delivery  and  the  payment  of  any 
delivery  costs  shall  be  arranged  between  the  Parties 
concerned. 

H.  (i)  A  Party  shall  not  be  required  under  the  Agree- 
ment to  make  a  release  of  property  so  long  as  there  is 
pending  any  judicial  or  administrative  proceeding  in  the 
territory  of: 

(a)  The  releasing  Party,  if  the  proceeding  requires  re- 
tention of  the  property  by  that  Party  or  may  result  in  a 
determination  that  the  property  is  not  directly  or  in- 
directly German  enemy  owned  or  controlled ; 

(b)  the  recipient  Party,  if  the  proceeding  may  result  in 
a  determination  that  the  property  is  not  directly  or  in- 
directly German  enemy  owned  or  controlled  and  may  thus 
prevent  that  Party  from  treating  the  released  property  as 
German  enemy. 

(ii)  If,  after  property  is  released  under  the  Agreement : 

(a)  the  recipient  Party  is  obliged  as  a  result  of  litiga- 
tion in  its  territory  to  surrender  custodian  control  of  the 
property,  the  releasing  Party  may  reassert  its  custodian 
control  over  the  property  in  order  to  make  an  independent 
test  of  the  litigated  issue; 

(b)  the  releasing  Party  is  obliged  as  a  result  of  litiga- 
tion in  its  territory  to  make  a  disposition  of  the  property 
which  release  has  prevented  it  from  making,  that  Party 
may  reassert  custodian  control  over  the  property  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  obligation  imposed  by  the  litigation. 
If  reassertion  of  custodian  control  by  the  releasing  Party 
is  required  under  this  sub-paragraph,  the  recipient  Party 
shall  take  appropriate  action  to  facilitate  such  reassertion. 

(iii)  At  the  request  of  the  releasing  Party,  appropriate 
arrangements  shall  be  made  by  the  recipient  Party  prior 
to  the  release  of  any  property : 

(a)  assuring  the  releasing  Party  that  it  will  be  able  to 
regain  custodian  control  over  the  property  or  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sale  or  liquidation  or  of  the  value  thereof,  if 
required  under  the  terms  of  sub-paragraph  (ii)  above; 
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(b)  for  indemnification  of  charges  or  expenses  which 
may  be  incurred  by  the  releasing  Party  with  respect  to 
the  released  property  after  the  date  of  release. 

I.  The  release  of  property  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Agreement  shall  not  terminate  or  otherwise  affect  the 
dedication  of  patents  to  the  public,  the  placing  of  patents 
in  the  public  domain  or  the  grant  of  licenses  to  patents 
with  or  without  royalty,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Articles  1  or  2  of  the  German  Patent  Accord  signed  in 
London  on  July  27,  1946,  or  other  agreement,  when  such 
action  is  taken  prior  to  the  release  of  the  property. 

J.  A  Party  shall  be  entitled  at  its  discretion  to  refuse 
to  accept  a  release  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agreement 
and  in  such  event  shall  not  be  liable  for  payment  of  the 
charges  and  expenses  referred  to  in  Paragraphs  F  and  G 
and  sub-paragraph  (iii)  of  Paragraph  H  of  this  Article. 

Article  21 

A.  Nothing  in  the  Agreement  shall  oblige  any  Party 
to  recognise : 

(i)  any  transfer  of,  or  ether  transaction  relating  to,  a 
German  enemy  interest,  occurring  after  the  institution 
of  war-time  emergency  measures  by  that  Party  or  after 
the  invasion  of  the  territory  of  that  Party  by  Germany ; 

(ii)  any  transfer  of  non-enemy  property  in  Germany 
to  German  enemies,  or  any  assumption  by  German  ene- 
mies from  non-enemies,  of  control  over  property  in  Ger- 
many, which  was  forced  without  adequate  consideration 
by  action  of  the  Government  of  Germany  whether  before 
or  after  September  1,  1939.  This  sub-paragraph  shall 
apply  only  to  property  of,  or  controlled  by,  non-enemies 
who  were  nationals  of  Parties  at  the  time  of  the  transfer 
of  the  property  or  the  assumption  of  control  over  the 
property. 

B.  In  determining  whether  any  property  is  owned  or 
controlled  by  a  German  enemy  no  transfer  to  a  German 
enemy  or  dealings  with  a  German  enemy  shall  be  taken 
into  account  which  represent  looting  or  forced  transfers 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Inter-Allied  Declaration  of 
January  5,  1943,  against  Acts  of  Dispossession. 

Article  28 

Property  which  is  held  for  the  benefit  of  a  German 
enemy  by  any  individual  or  body  of  persons,  corporate  or 
unincorporate,  as  a  cloak,  nominee,  agent,  trustee  or  in 
any  other  capacity,  shall  be  regarded  as  directly  owned 
by  that  German  enemy.  The  question  of  recognising  any 
interest  which  the  holder  of  such  property  may  claim 
therein  shall  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  foregoing  but  shall 
be  resolved  in  each  case  by  negotiation  between  the  Parties 
concerned. 

Article  29 

The  assertion  of  custodian  control  over  a  German  enemy 
interest  in  property  within  the  territory  of  one  Party 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  destroyed  the  German  enemy 
interest  in  property  within  the  territory  of  another  Party. 

Article  30 

A  branch  or  other  similar  office  within  the  territory  of 
a  Party  of  an  enterprise  organised  under  the  laws  of 
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another  country  shall  be  regarded  as  a  separate  entity 
located  within  the  territory  of  the  Party.  A  partnership 
having  its  principal  office  in  the  territory  of  any  Party 
shall  be  regarded  as  an  enterprise  located  in  that  territory 
regardless  of  the  residence  or  domicile  of  the  partners. 

Article  81 

Where  under  the  Agreement  special  problems  arise 
respecting  a  complex  organisation  having  subsidiary  or 
affiliated  organisations  with  properties  within  the  terri- 
tories of  several  of  the  Parties,  a  committee  composed  of 
representatives  of  each  of  the  interested  Parties  may  be 
constituted  to  consider  the  problems  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  their  solution. 

Article  32 

Parties  shall  exchange  information  and  otherwise  co- 
operate for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  Agreement; 
provided  that  information  given  pursuant  hereto  shall  be 
regarded  as  confidential  by  the  Party  receiving  it  which 
undertakes  to  use  it  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  imple- 
menting the  Agreement  and  the  Paris  Agreement  on  Rep- 
aration of  January  24,  1946. 

Article  83 

Nothing  in  the  Agreement  shall  be  construed  to  confer 
any  right  on  an  individual  or  body  of  persons,  corporate 
or  unincorporate,  to  prosecute  a  claim  in  any  court  or  ad- 
ministrative tribunal  against  his  or  their  Government  or 
against  any  other  Party. 


Article  34 


In  this  Annex : 


(i)  the  term  "property"  shall  include  all  rights,  titles 
and  interests  in  property; 

(ii)  the  expression  "war-time  emergency  measures" 
means  the  measures  for  the  control  of  German  enemy 
owned  property,  or  of  transactions  by  or  on  behalf  of  Ger- 
man enemies  taken  by  a  Party  on  or  after  September  1, 
1939  whether  or  not  taken  prior  to  that  Government's 
actual  participation  in  the  War ; 

(iii)  the  expression  "the  material  date"  means  the  day 
on  which  the  secondary  country  as  defined  in  Part  III  of 
this  Annex  came  into  the  war  or  took  war-time  emergency 
measures,  whichever  is  earlier. 

Part  VI:     Conciliation 

Article  85 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  Article  4 
of  the  Agreement  to  which  this  is  the  Annex,  a  Panel  of 
Conciliators  consisting  of  seven  members  shall  be  es- 
tablished in  the  following  manner : 

(i)  Each  Party  which  has  signed  the  Agreement  be- 
fore the  expiry  of  six  months  after  its  coming  into  force 
may,  by  written  notice  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Inter-Allied  Reparation  Agency,  nominate  not  more  than 
three  candidates  for  election  to  the  Panel,  and  the  Secre- 
tary General  shall  not  accept  any  nomination  after  the 
expiry  of  that  period. 
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(ii)  The  Secretary  General  shall,  by  secret  ballot,  con- 
duct an  election  of  the  Panel  of  Conciliators  and  only 
those  Parties  which  have  signed  the  Agreement  before 
the  expiry  of  six  months  after  its  coming  into  force  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote. 

(iii)  Each  Party  shall  be  entitled  to  cast  one  vote  in 
respect  to  each  vacancy  on  the  Panel.  A  Party  shall  not 
cast  more  than  one  vote  for  any  one  candidate. 

(iv)  The  seven  candidates  receiving  the  highest  num- 
ber of  votes  shall  be  elected  to  the  Panel;  provided  that 
no  candidate  shall  be  elected  who  has  not  received  the 
vote  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  Parties  voting,  and  pro- 
vided that  not  more  than  two  nationals  of  the  same 
country  shall  be  elected. 

(v)  From  the  seven  members  of  the  Panel  so  elected, 
the  Parties  entitled  to  vote,  exercising  one  vote  each, 
shall  elect  by  secret  ballot  a  President  of  the  Panel  by  a 
majority  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast. 

(vi)  In  case  of  the  death  or  retirement  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  any  other  member  of  the  Panel,  the  vacancy  shall 
be  filled  by  vote  of  the  then  Parties.  Each  Party  may 
nominate  one  candidate,  and  election  shall  be  by  a  major- 
ity of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast. 

Article  36 
Immediately  upon  its  election  the  Panel  shall  formu- 
late, for  its  internal  organization  and  its  work,  such  basic 
rules  as  it  deems  necessary.  A  fee  therefor  shall  be  paid 
to  the  members  of  the  Panel  by  the  Parties  specified  in 
sub-paragraph  (ii)  of  Article  35  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Inter-Allied  Reparation  Agency. 

Article  37 
A.  If  a  dispute  is  not  resolved  within  a  reasonable 
time  by  negotiation  as  provided  in  Article  4  of  the  Agree- 
ment to  which  this  is  the  Annex,  a  Party  may  request  the 
President  of  the  Panel  of  Conciliators  referred  to  in 
Article  35  of  this  Annex  to  appoint  from  the  Panel  an 


impartial  Conciliator  who  shall  hear  the  Parties  and  may 
call  for  additional  evidence.  The  Conciliator  shall  for- 
mulate a  solution  which  is  in  his  opinion  the  best  possible 
solution  in  the  spirit  of  the  Agreement,  and  the  solution 
so  formulated  shall  be  binding  upon  the  Parties  con- 
cerned and  final. 

B.  The  President  shall,  upon  application  of  any  of  the 
parties  in  dispute,  determine  whether  a  reasonable  time 
has  elapsed  before  submission  of  the  case  to  conciliation 
under  Paragraph  A  of  this  Article ;  provided  that  a  period 
of  less  than  one  year  from  the  commencement  of  negotia- 
tions between  the  Parties  in  dispute  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a  reasonable  time  for  the  purposes  of  this  Para- 
graph. 

Article  38 

The  question  whether  in  the  opinion  of  the  secondary 
country,  its  national  security  requires  the  retention  of 
property  under  sub-paragraph  (iii)  of  Paragraph  A  of 
Article  13  of  this  Annex  and  sub-paragraph  (iii)  of  Para- 
graph A  of  Article  24  of  this  Annex  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  procedure  of  conciliation. 

Article  39 

The  Conciliator  shall  not  be  entitled  to  grant  any  modi- 
fication of  the  obligation  to  make  full  payment  in  the 
currency  of  the  secondary  country  within  seven  years  after 
the  date  of  the  release  as  required  by  Article  14  of  this 
Annex. 

Article  40 

Each  Party  in  dispute  shall  pay  to  the  Conciliator  such 
fees  and  expenses  as  he  may  determine.  Any  such  Party 
may  request  the  President  of  the  Panel  to  review  the  fees 
and  expenses  fixed  by  the  Conciliator,  or  their  allocation 
between  the  Parties.  The  decision  of  the  President  on  the 
matter  shall  be  final. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 


Tensions  in  the  United  Nations 


BY  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN  l 
U.S.  Representative  at  the  Seat  of  the  United  Nations 


Before  launching  upon  the  subject  of  our  dis- 
cussions, I  wish  to  express  the  deep  appreciation 
of  the  American  Delegation  for  the  service  ren- 
dered our  cause  by  one  of  your  distinguished  citi- 
zens, Mr.  Adlai  Stevenson.  He  played  a  significant 
role  in  the  drafting  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
at  San  Francisco,  in  the  initial  period  of  organi- 
zation at  London,  and  as  a  member  of  the  American 
Delegation  to  the  first  and  second  sessions  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  New  York.  I  personally,  and 
my  colleagues  in  the  United  States  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations,  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Stevenson  for 
his  counsel  on  the  broad  range  of  our  problems 
as  well  as  his  competent  handling  of  the  specific 
responsibilities  entrusted  to  him.  He  has  won  the 
admiration  and  friendship  of  foreign  delegations 
as  a  spokesman  for  his  country  who  in  his  person 
displays  the  qualities  of  leadership. 

The  most  important  problem  of  our  generation 
is  that  of  preventing  and  abolishing  war  and  of 
building  and  maintaining  peace.  I  want  to  say 
at  the  outset  that  in  attempting  a  realistic  analysis 
of  this  problem,  giving  frank  recognition  to  the 
difficulties  we  must  surmount,  I  do  not  waiver  in 
my  conviction  that  we  can  and  shall  succeed  in 
using  the  United  Nations  to  achieve  collective  se- 
curity. My  conviction  is  based  on  a  very  simple 
proposition— namely,  the  people  of  the  world  want 
peace  more  than  they  ever  have  before  in  human 
history.  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  lam 
persuaded  that  there  is  not  only  a  desire  but  also 

1  Address  delivered  before  the  Chicago  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations  at  Chicago,  Dec.  17,  1947,  and  released  to 
the  press  by  the  U.S.Mission  to  the  United  Nations  on 
the  same  date. 
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a  powerful  will  to  peace  in  all  countries  and  that 
we  can  find  the  way  to  make  peace  prevail. 

Yet  it  will  not  serve  our  cause  to  underestimate 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  nor  to  overestimate  the 
gains  we  are  able  to  make  in  the  short  run.  Our 
support  of  the  United  Nations  must  rest  upon  a 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  problem  and  the  forces 
operating  within  the  international  organization. 
In  spite  of  the  road-blocks  in  the  way  of  our  cen- 
tral goal  of  collective  security,  we  continue  our  sup- 
port and  persist  in  exercising  our  influence  within 
the  counsels  of  nations.  Why?  We  are  deter- 
mined to  reach  the  goal,  and  therefore  we  hold 
steadfastly  to  the  best  means  of  reaching  it. 

The  very  fact  that  we  have  a  vast  international 
organization  meeting  in  conferences  in  various 
places  all  over  the  world  enables  us  to  see  in  bold 
relief  the  differences  and  tensions  between  nations 
as  they  appear  and  as  they  reflect  realistically  the 
situation  in  the  international  world  today.  We 
have  a  unique  opportunity  to  study  at  close  range, 
in  open  forums,  both  the  tensions  and  the  condi- 
tions they  reflect. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  with  you  frankly  the 
tensions  in  the  United  Nations,  suggest  how  we 
might  act  to  relieve  these  tensions  and  how  we 
might  hasten  the  realization  of  collective  security 
envisaged  in  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

We  have  just  concluded  a  significant  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  New  York.  During  this 
Assembly,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  expression  of  opinions — so  violent  at  times  that 
many  people  wondered  whether  any  common 
ground  could  be  found  for  agreement.  Let  us  look 
for  a  moment  at  a  few  of  the  achievements  and 
then  face  up  to  the  frustrations. 
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In  spite  of  disturbing  signs  of  disunity,  the 
vital  objective  of  keeping  the  differing  parties 
around  the  same  table,  clarifying  their  views  for 
each  other  and  world  opinion,  seems  more  assured 
now  than  before.  On  most  basic  issues  the  mem- 
ber nations  displayed  determination  to  act  to- 
gether by  impressively  large  majorities. 

By  a  vote  of  40  to  6,  they  asserted  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  Greek 
border  case,  action  by  the  Security  Council  having 
been  prevented  by  the  Soviet  veto.  During  the  de- 
bate, the  entire  membership  learned  about  the  find- 
ings of  the  Commission  of  Investigation  and  the 
claims  of  all  sides  were  given  a  thorough  airing  in 
the  world  forum.  Such  exposure,  in  my  judgment, 
is  a  powerful  brake  on  aggressive  action.  The 
Greek  Border  Commission  established  by  the  As- 
sembly at  this  session  is  a  tangible  accomplishment. 
It  will  keep  an  area  which  has  been  a  danger  spot 
for  generations  under  a  strong  international  flood- 
light. It  is  now  impossible  for  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  political  independence  of  Greece  to  be 
assassinated  in  the  dark.  Everyone  knows  who 
wants  the  light  and  who  does  not. 

By  a  vote  of  41  to  6,  the  General  Assembly 
strengthened  its  own  machinery  by  creating  an  In- 
terim Committee  of  the  whole  membership  to  meet 
during  the  recess  between  the  end  of  the  session  and 
the  beginning  of  the  next  one.  While  the  Interim 
Committee  does  not  give  the  Assembly  any  new 
constitutional  authority,  it  buttresses  its  existing 
authority  by  enabling  it  to  carry  out  its  respon- 
sibilities in  the  field  of  peace  and  security  more 
continuously  and  efficiently. 

In  the  future,  issues  which  have  tended  to  dom- 
inate the  agenda  at  the  regular  annual  sessions  will 
be  explored  and  prepared  in  advance.  The  In- 
terim Committee  will  relieve  the  Assembly  of  in- 
consequential matters  and  bring  the  issues  into 
clearer  focus. 

Under  the  Charter,  nations  can  bring  situations 
or  disputes  either  to  the  Security  Council  or  the 
Assembly.  If  a  nation  feels  that  the  situation  re- 
quires a  decision  carrying  the  power  of  enforce- 
ment it  would  ordinarily  take  the  case  to  the  Se- 
curity Council.  On  the  other  hand,  a  nation  might 
feel  that  the  tremendous  moral  power  of  recom- 
mendation could  best  serve  the  cause  of  peace,  and 
it  would  therefore  bring  the  problem  to  the  As- 
sembly.   When  the  arm  of  the  Security  Council 
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is  threatened  with  paralysis  by  the  veto,  it  is  natu- 
ral for  nations  to  lean  more  heavily  on  the  un- 
fettered arm  of  the  Assembly. 

By  a  vote  of  43  to  0,  another  significant  step 
was  taken  by  the  Assembly  in  the  case  of  Korea. 
It  created  a  commission  to  help  prepare  for  and 
observe  an  election  and  to  recommend  steps  lead- 
ing toward  unity  and  independence.  The  mere 
presentation  of  the  stalemated  Korean  situation  to 
the  Assembly  produced  an  immediate  reaction  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  committee,  the 
Soviet  Union  offered  proposals  with  the  obvious 
hope  of  avoiding  or  at  least  delaying  Assembly  ac- 
tion. When  these  proposals  were  turned  down,  it 
refused  to  participate  in  the  vote.  Once  again 
the  process  of  exposure  of  the  issues  and  claims  was 
made,  and  it  is  clear  who  wanted  to  submit  the 
problem  to  the  world  community  and  who  did  not. 
In  the  case  of  Palestine,  the  Assembly  took  a  far- 
reaching  step  by  its  vote  for  partition  with  a 
United  Nations  trusteeship  over  Jerusalem.  The 
full  gamut  of  Assembly  methods  was  used :  a  spe- 
cial Assembly  last  spring  which  set  up  a  commis- 
sion of  disinterested  parties  to  investigate  and 
recommend ;  review  of  the  long  history  and  on-the- 
spot  study  of  the  case  by  that  commission;  the 
formulation  of  minority  and  majority  recommen- 
dations ;  full  debate  of  both  reports  in  committee 
and  plenary  session  of  the  regular  Assembly ;  and 
finally,  the  taking  of  the  decision  by  two-thirds 
vote.  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
stood  together  in  this  case. 

The  Palestine  case  was  the  only  crucial  issue  on 
which  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
found  common  ground.  Although  dramatic  divi- 
sions have  been  widely  publicized,  they  have  not 
been  as  numerous  as  is  generally  supposed. 

The  very  existence  and  present  development  of 
the  United  Nations  rests  on  a  rather  broad  area 
of  agreement  and  a  willingness  of  nations,  par- 
ticularly the  great  powers,  to  compromise  their 
views  and  accommodate  themselves  to  majority 
positions.  We  have  thus  been  able  to  set  in  motion 
the  most  ambitious  organization  for  peace  ever 
conceived.  We  have  built  up  an  efficient  Secre- 
tariat, introduced  novel  methods  of  breaking  down 
barriers  of  language,  developed  fact-finding  facili- 
ties and  arsenals  of  information  for  combating 
such  ancient  evils  as  disease,  hunger,  and  ignorance. 
We  have  created  commissions  and  specialized  agen- 
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cies  to  deal  with  a  whole  range  of  vital  problems 
through  international  consultation : 

the  problem  of  control  of  atomic  and  other 

weapons  of  mass  destruction; 
of  reduction  and  regulation  of  armaments; 
of  human  rights ; 
of  finance  and  trade ; 
of  health  and  narcotics ; 
of  food  and  agriculture ; 
"*  of  economics  and  employment ; 
of  education,  science,  and  culture ; 
of  labor  standards ; 
of  displaced  and  stateless  persons. 

The  crowded  calendar  of  United  Nations  confer- 
ences this  year  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
progress  we  have  made  in  a  very  short  time  in  sub- 
mitting problems  to  international  treatment.  I 
do  not  share  the  cynical  view  that  all  these  confer- 
ences, although  they  do  involve  interminable  talk 
and  endless  drafting  of  documents,  are  of  little 
consequence.  They  are  of  great  consequence,  even 
when  they  fail  to  reach  agreements  or  to  take  ac- 
tions which  some  regard  as  the  only  test  of  their 
success.  They  assemble  together  responsible  polit- 
ical leaders  and  experts  to  grapple  with  practical 
problems.  Only  through  this  gradual  process  of 
consultation  and  discussion  can  we  hope  to  develop 
the  understandings  essential  to  common  programs 
of  action.  By  this  means  we  associate  people  of 
different  experiences  and  views.  Together  they 
seek  a  world  view  and  build  up  a  body  of  knowl- 
edge which  is  used  by  specialists  in  all  nations  and 
eventually  through  education  becomes  a  founda- 
tion for  public  opinion.  There  is  no  short-cut  to 
world  order.  The  concepts  and  understandings 
must  be  built  patiently  in  the  minds  of  men. 

Not  only  do  we  need  to  understand  what  will 
help  build  world  order  but  also  what  will  disrupt 
it.  In  this  Assembly  the  delegates  after  historic 
debates  repulsed  at  least  three  adventures  by  the 
police  states  to  extend  the  reach  of  their  system  of 
regimentation  through  the  United  Nations. 

The  first  and  most  important  was  a  demand  for 
world-wide  suppression  and  censorship — a  direct 
blow  at  freedom  of  speech  wherever  it  exists  in  the 
world.  The  resolution  embodying  this  invasion  of 
human  rights  was  put  forward  as  the  major  drive 
of  the  Soviet  Union  under  the  pretext  of  prevent- 
ing war-mongering  and  propaganda  disturbing  to 
peaceful   and  friendly  relations  among  nations. 
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Not  only  was  this  resolution  roundly  defeated,  bul 
the  delegates  put  in  its  place  a  positive  and  demo- 
cratic proposition  calling  for  "peace-mongering' 
as  the  antidote. 

The  second  attempt  at  universalizing  police-statt 
methods  concerned  war  criminals  and  displaced 
persons.  The  delegates  again  clarified  the  princi- 
ples of  human  rights  and  legal  protections  in  great 
debates.  They  defeated  the  effort  to  force  the  de- 
livery of  innocent  people  into  the  hands  of  their  ac- 
cusers to  be  put  in  jeopardy  for  their  political 
views. 

The  third  adventure  was  designed  to  hamstring 
the  cooperative  plans  of  member  nations  for  mu- 
tual aid  in  programs  of  recovery  and  reconstruc- 
tion. The  overwhelming  majority  rejected  the 
attacks  on  relief  and  recovery  programs  and 
asserted  the  freedom  of  nations  to  collaborate  in 
ways  best  calculated  to  serve  their  welfare  con- 
sistent with  the  Charter. 

The  General  Assembly  just  concluded  continued 
and  expanded  United  Nations  activities  all  along: 
the  front.  It  agreed  on  plans  for  building  its' 
headquarters  in  New  York  City,  called  upon  the; 
schools  of  the  world  to  teach  the  youth  about  the 
United  Nations,  and  raised  a  new  flag  symboliz- 
ing the  international  union. 

So  much  for  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger.  What 
do  we  find  on  the  debit  side  ? 

We  have  not  succeeded  in  making  peace  settle- 
ments outside  of  the  United  Nations  through  the 
machinery  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers. 
This  fact  is  a  major  obstruction  on  the  road  to 
peace  through  collective  security.  The  United 
Nations  is  constituted  to  keep  peace  once  it  has 
been  made. 

We  have  not  found  a  basis  for  agreement  on  the 
control  and  outlawry  of  atomic  and  other  weapons 
of  mass  destruction.  The  Soviet  Union  persists  in 
its  effort  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
atomic  bombs  by  a  treaty  before  establishing  any 
system  of  control  and  inspection.  The  majority 
of  all  the  other  nations  on  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  except  Poland,  has  rejected  this  pro- 
posal as  ineffective  and  likely  to  stimulate  national 
rivalries  in  this  dangerous  field.  The  majority — 
13  of  the  15  nations  that  have  worked  in  the  Com- 
mission— has  developed  a  plan  for  control  of 
atomic  energy  to  insure  its  use  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses only.  The  Soviet  Union  even  declined  the 
invitation  to  participate  in  the  working  groups 
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formulating  specific  proposals  on  the  functions 
and  powers  of  an  international  control  agency. 
Here  we  have  a  second  major  obstruction  to  col- 
lective security. 

We  have  carried  on  extensive  discussions  in  the 
Military  Staff  Committee  on  peace  forces  to  im- 
plement the  Charter  provisions  for  enforcement 
of  Security  Council  decisions,  but  there  is  as  yet 
no  basis  for  agreement. 

Peace  settlements,  control  of  atomic  energy,  and 
an  acceptable  formula  for  peace  forces  are  essen- 
tial prerequisites  to  negotiations  for  the  reduction 
and  control  of  national  armaments  in  general. 
The  opposition  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  majority 
proposals  in  these  fou»  fields  presents  a  formidable 
blockade  on  the  road  to  collective  security. 

In  the  recent  Assembly  a  small  minority,  led 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  vigorously  opposed  pro- 
posals supported  by  large  majorities,  such  as  those 
dealing  with  the  Greek  border,  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee, and  Korea.  When  these  proposals  were 
adopted  by  more  than  the  required  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Assembly,  the  minority  of  6  out  of 
57  made  declarations  of  noncooperation  on  the 
ground  that  these  measures  violated  provisions 
of  the  Charter.  According  to  the  majority  inter- 
pretation of  the  meaning  of  the  Charter,  the  ac- 
tions taken  were  consistent  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  basic  law.  However,  a  suggestion 
was  made  that  the  Court  of  International  Justice 
be  asked  to  rule  on  differences  of  interpretation. 
It  was  rejected  by  the  minority.  The  members 
of  the  minority  claimed  they  were  right  and  the 
majority  was  wrong.  In  the  view  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  there  the  matter  rests. 

The  division  within  the  United  Nations  is  seri- 
ous because  it  strikes  at  the  central  issue  of  col- 
lective security.  That  concept  was  based  on  the 
unanimity  of  the  large  powers.  That  unity  is 
lacking  on  crucial  issues.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
demonstrated  an  unwillingness  on  most  vital  mat- 
ters to  join  with  the  majority.  Rather,  it  has 
insisted  that  the  majority  accept  the  uncompro- 
mised  position  of  the  minority,  which  it  claims 
is  the  only  right  one.  In  the  face  of  this  division, 
the  Soviet  Union  accuses  the  majority  of  blocking 
the  will  of  the  minority  and  thus  endangering 
peace  and  security. 

It  goes  still  further.  It  makes  use  of  the  United 
Nations  as  a  sounding  board  to  conduct  a  propa- 
ganda attack  on  member  states,  particularly  the 
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United  States.  In  vitriolic  and  intemperate  terms, 
it  charges  that  the  United  States  is  seeking  to 
dominate  other  nations,  that  certain  circles,  in- 
cluding government  officials,  are  conducting  a 
propaganda  campaign  for  a  new  war  and  attempt- 
ing to  build  up  military  power  for  aggression. 

The  record  of  discussion  and  voting  in  the 
United  Nations  makes  it  clear  that  the  division  is 
not  correctly  put  as  one  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States.  It  is  rather  a  division  be- 
tween a  tiny  minority  of  border  states  dominated 
and  led  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  one  hand  and 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  world  on  the  other. 

Most  of  the  significant  points  over  which  seem- 
ingly irreconcilable  differences  develop  concern 
the  question  of  security.  Collective  security 
means  that  the  member  nations  must  be  willing 
to  trust  their  individual  security  primarily  to  the 
collective  defense  facilities  of  the  Organization. 
Obviously  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  yet  ready  to 
do  this.  It  hesitates  to  take  any  of  the  risks  in- 
volved in  the  establishment  of  collective  security. 
It  gives  evidence  of  a  purpose  to  rely  on  its  own 
national  defense. 

I  can  understand  the  fear  and  apprehension 
which  undoubtedly  exists  in  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
fear  which,  as  long  as  we  lack  real  collective 
security,  will  exist  to  some  degree  everywhere. 
People  and  nations  can  only  have  real  security 
together,  mutually.  One  does  not  have  to  ascribe 
motives  of  aggression  to  explain  expansionist  ten- 
dencies. They  can  be  explained  as  defensive 
moves.  Yet,  putting  the  best  construction  on  the 
motives  does  not  make  the  moves  less  dangerous 
to  all  concerned. 

The  fear  of  the  Russian  people  feeds  on  vivid 
experience.  They  have  suffered  two  destructive 
invasions  in  30  years.  They  are  naturally  security- 
conscious.  They  are  likely  to  be  apprehensive  of 
any  proposal  which  they  think  might  weaken  their 
existing  defenses. 

This  understandable  fear  is  constantly  stimu- 
lated by  the  ruling  group  through  a  rigidly  con- 
trolled press  and  radio.  The  Russian  people  live 
in  the  presence  of  publicity  playing  up  foreign 
hostility.  They  are  told  that  the  large  majority 
votes  in  the  United  Nations  show  that  they  are 
surrounded  by  hostile  forces.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  also  told  that  these  votes  do  not  really 
represent  the  will  of  these  countries  but  are  cast 
under  duress. 
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The  Soviet  leaders  visualize  a  rather  unique 
defense  mechanism.  As  a  first  line  in  the  outer 
defenses  they  rely  upon  the  Communist  Parties 
in  various  countries  to  oppose  any  moves  they 
consider  contrary  to  Soviet  interests.  If  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  a  given  country  could  actually 
become  the  government,  the  "hostile  majority" 
would  lose  one  vote  in  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Soviet  Union  would  gain  a  dependable  ally.  Thus 
step  by  step  they  would  move  toward  unanimity- 
Communist  unanimity— in  the  United  Nations, 
and  achieve  their  brand  of  collective  security. 

A  great  part  of  the  tension  in  the  United  Na- 
tions grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  economic  and 
social  instability  in  the  wake  of  war  has  favored 
the  growth  of  Communist  Parties  in  many  coun- 
tries. Communist  leaders  in  those  countries  try 
to  exploit  chaotic  conditions  to  seize  power.  They 
are  properly  regarded  as  fifth  columns. 

Whether  these  parties  are  part  of  a  Soviet  plan 
for  world  domination  through  world  revolution 
or  merely  outposts  convenient  to  Eussian  defense 
makes  no  difference  in  ultimate  consequences.  It 
is  obvious  that  their  existence  and  prospects  for 
their  ultimate  success  must  encourage  intransi- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  all  mat- 
ters involving  collective  security. 

The  United  States  does  not  seek  any  particular 
brand  of  unanimity  in  the  United  Nations,  nor 
any  particular  political  or  economic  system  in  the 
individual  member  states.  But  we  do  seek  to 
assist  in  the  restoration  of  conditions  that  will 
safeguard  the  freedom  of  member  nations. 

The  second  line  of  Soviet  defense  consists  of 
buffer  states  subject  to  her  domination.  She 
would  no  doubt  rather  have  them  "friendly"  of 
their  own  free  will,  but  "friendly"  they  must  be. 
And  the  ruling  group  in  Kussia  decides  precisely 
how  a  border  state  must  demonstrate  its  friend- 
liness. This  bear  hug  of  "friendliness"  seeks  to 
embrace  all  distressed,  frightened,  and  despair- 
ing neighbor  states. 

The  third  and  inner  line  is,  of  course,  the  mili- 
tary organization  and  economic  support  of  it  in- 
side Russia.  Whether  you  assume  that  the  motive 
of  the  Soviet  action  is  one  or  another  of  the  three 
I  have  mentioned— namely,  the  Politburo's  pur- 
pose to  maintain  its  grip  on  the  Russian  people, 
or  world  domination,  or  national  defense— the  con- 
clusion is  irresistible  that  the  consequent  need  is 
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activation  of  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
United  Nations. 

This  state  of  affairs  calls  for  constructive  ac- 
tion on  many  fronts. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  patiently  and  per- 
sistently work  through  all  the  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  doing  everything  in  our  power  to  keep 
the  contending  parties  around  the  common  con- 
ference tables.  In  this  way  the  great  force  of 
world  public  opinion  is  continuously  brought  to 
bear  on  the  problems  of  peace. 

Through  the  many  agencies  for  economic  and 
social  progress,  where  no  veto  applies,  we  can 
take  the  leadership  and  w,ork  for  improvement 
in  the  conditions  which  favor  peace.  Especially 
must  we  build  up  the  facilities  for  long-range 
activities  in  the  fields  of  health  and  trade  and 
social  progress. 

Second,  we  must  carry  through  emergency 
measures  of  relief  to  prevent  hunger  and  despair 
this  winter. 

Third,  we  must  join  forces  with  those  nations 
which  are  united  in  the  self-help  European  Re- 
covery Program. 

Fourth,  we  must  develop  the  kind  of  trading 
world  where  reconstructed  nations  can  go  forward 
to  real  prosperity.  This  requires  continuation  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  program  and  participation  in 
the  International  Trade  Organization  and  other 
economic  agencies  of  the  United  Nations. 

And  fifth,  we  must  demonstrate  by  deeds  that 
Soviet  fear  of  invasion  or  attack  is  unfounded. 

This  program  might  be  called  a  pincer  move- 
ment for  peace.  On  the  one  side,  we  use  our  eco- 
nomic strength  to  help  free  nations  remain  free 
and  become  self-reliant  and  strong.  On  the  other 
side,  we  maintain  a  strong  defense  of  our  own 
capable  of  discouraging  threats  to  the  peace 
anywhere. 

If  this  works,  the  first-line  Soviet  defense, 
Communist  Parties  in  other  countries,  will  dis- 
integrate. With  the  revival  of  confidence  the 
parties  which  thrive  on  fear  and  despair  will  lose 
strength.  Most  of  all,  the  Communist  predictions 
of  economic  collapse  in  the  free  countries  will  be 
frustrated  by  economic  recovery,  stability,  and  the 
ever  higher  productivity  of  our  trading  world. 

As  the  initiative  and  resourcefulness  of  200  mil- 
lion Europeans  increases  the  output  of  the  most 
advanced  industrial  area  in  the  world  outside  of 
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the  United  States,  economic  isolationism  will  be- 
come highly  unattractive  to  eastern  Europe.  The 
people  of  that  area  will  reach  out  for  their  cus- 
tomary trade.  They  will  build  business  bridges 
over  which  manufactured  goods  and  farm  prod- 
ucts can  be  exchanged.  The  second  line  of  buffer 
states  will  be  hard  to  hold  under  those  conditions. 

New  power  relationships  in  the  world  will  de- 
velop because  in  the  last  analysis  power  is  based 
on  productivity.  There  will  be  a  strong  America 
and  Western  Hemisphere  which  have  demon- 
strated by  their  acts  that  they  are  not  engaged 
in  dominating  others  nor  preparing  for  assaults. 
The  term  "preventive  war"  will  be  forgotten. 
Those  who  startle  people  by  talking  about  it  will 
be  recognized  as  irresponsible  elements  tolerated 
but  not  followed.  There  should  be  a  strong  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth  once  again  active  in  the  grow- 
ing trade  of  the  world.  There  should  be  a  recon- 
structed Europe  rising  to  new  levels  of  living  by 
adapting  the  methods  of  modern  technology  and 
science  to  a  large  and  free  market. 

Tensions  reflect  unstable  and  unbalanced  condi- 
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tions.  We  are  planning  definite  acts  to  change 
those  conditions.  But  these  tensions  also  reflect 
a  state  of  mind — a  sickness  of  spirit.  Merely 
changing  the  physical  conditions  will  not  suffice 
to  release  the  full  powers  of  the  human  spirit  for 
peaceful  progress. 

We  must  overcome  fear  with  faith.  We  must 
break  the  vicious  circles  of  recriminations  and  ac- 
cusations by  our  own  emphasis  on  the  positive, 
the  constructive,  the  creative.  It  is  by  our  faith 
that  our  world  will  be  made  whole. 

Money  and  materials  can  contribute  to  recon- 
struction only  if  the  hands  which  make  use  of  them 
are  moved  by  a  human  spirit  expressing  faith  in 
great  purposes  and  plans.  The  purpose  is  not 
merely  to  build  a  material  foundation  for  life  but 
to  cultivate  a  good  life. 

For  this  reason  we  put  stress  on  freedom  and 
responsibility.  Europe  wants  more  than  eco- 
nomic recovery.  It  wants  a  new  birth  of  freedom. 
Our  faith  in  the  power  of  free  men  to  act  rationally 
in  the  common  interest  is  the  true  basis  of  the 
coming  collective  security. 
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Alien  Correspondents  at  United  Nations 

STATEMENT  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  LOVETT 


[Released  to  the  press  December  24] 

The  Department  of  State  has  received  the  com- 
munication from  the  United  Nations  regarding 
the  case  of  Nicolas  Kyriazides  and  intends  to  pass 
this  communication  on  to  the  Justice  Department 
today.  In  so  far  as  the  case  of  the  Indian 
student,  Syed  Sibtay  Hasan,  is  concerned,  it  is 
our  understanding  that  the  United  Nations  has 
requested  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  to  allow  Hasan  to  depart  voluntarily  from 
the  United  States. 

I  should  like  to  refute  any  imputation  or  alle- 
gation that  this  Government  has  violated  in  any 
way  the  United  Nations  Headquarters  Agreement 
which  was  enacted  into  law  by  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  dated  August  4,  1947.  We  have  ad- 
hered not  only  to  the  letter  but  to  the  spirit  of 
this  agreement  even  before  the  recent  action  of 
the  United  Nations  in  ratifying  it. 

In  order  to  keep  the  record  straight,  it  should 
be  stressed  that  Kyriazides,  in  so  far  as  this 
Government  was  concerned,  ceased  being  a  bona 
fide  journalist  at  the  United  Nations  on  October 
18,  the  date  the  Greek  Government  closed  the 
two  Athens  Communist  newspapers  which  he 
represented  at  United  Nations.  We  were  ad- 
vised informally  this  week,  after  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  took  action 
against  him,  that  Kyriazides  on  October  24  re- 
quested United  Nations  accreditation  in  repre- 
senting himself  as  correspondent  for  a  weekly 
newspaper  published  in  Cyprus.  We  were  in- 
formed this  week  that  a  clerk  in  the  United  Na- 
tions accreditation  office  accredited  Kyriazides 
without  referring  the  matter  to  the  higher  offi- 
cials or  notifying  anyone. 

The  United  Nations  Headquarters  Agreement 
provides,  of  course,  that  accreditation  of  alien 
correspondents  at  United  Nations  shall  be  only 
after  consultation  with  the  Department  of  State. 
This  Government,  of  course,  has  in  no  way  yielded 
up  its  sovereign  rights  to  challenge  the  bona  fides 
of  any  alien  journalist  seeking  to  enter  this  coun- 
try or  already  in  this  country.  It  has  in  no  way 
yielded  its  sovereign  rights  to  investigate,  to  hold 
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hearings,  and  to  deport  alien  journalists  or  persons 
holding  themselves  as  such  if  the  circumstances 
warrant,  while  of  course  seeking  to  be  as  liberal 
as  possible  in  any  cases  involving  such  aliens. 

In  the  cases  of  both  Kyriazides  and  Hasan  the 
United  Nations  failed  to  communicate  with  the 
Department  of  State  concerning  either  of  these 
two  men  until  this  week  after  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment action  was  known.  The  Department,  of 
course,  knew  of  Kyriazides'  presence,  because  he 
obtained  a  visa  in  Geneva  to  come  to  United  Na- 
tions, at  the  same  time  withholding  information 
that  he  was  a  Communist.  In  the  case  of  Hasan 
we  considered  him  a  student,  as  he  entered  on  a  stu- 
dent visa,  and  we  learned  with  surprise  this  week 
that  United  Nations  had  accredited  him  months 
ago  as  a  correspondent. 

In  Kyriazides'  case,  the  Department  of  State  has 
been  kept  currently  informed  for  weeks  concern- 
ing developments  in  his  case,  and  we  have  coop- 
erated fully  with  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service,  and  are  continuing  to  cooperate 
with  that  Service.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
Department  has  information  showing  conclusively 
that  the  newspaper  which  Kyriazides  claims  to  rep- 
resent is  a  small  weekly  paper  of  possibly  several 
thousand  circulation  at  most,  and  that  it  is  finan- 
cially unable  to  contribute  to  Kyriazides  more  than 
an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the  amount  which  he 
would  need  to  support  himself  as  a  bona  fide,  full- 
time  alien  correspondent  in  the  United  States. 
The  Department  considers  that  the  provision  in 
the  United  Nations  Headquarters  Agreement  con- 
cerning representatives  of  the  press  relates  only 
to  persons  who  come  to  this  country  for  bona  fide 
full-time  newspaper  work  and  not  to  those  who 
take  up  such  work  incidentally. 

The  Department  is  ready  at  any  time  to  desig- 
nate a  group  of  its  officials  to  meet  with  U.  N. 
officials  to  recommend  to  them  a  drastic  revision 
of  the  U.  N.  system  of  accreditation  of  alien  jour- 
nalists. It  is  hoped  that  a  meeting  can  be  ar- 
ranged at  the  earliest  opportunity  to  discuss 
various  phases  of  the  relationships  existing  be- 
tween this  Government  and  United  Nations. 
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Fourth  Meeting  of  Preparatory  Commission  for  IRO 


ARTICLE  BY  GEORGE  L.  WARREN 


The  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Interna- 
tional Refugee  Organization  (Pciko)  met  for  the 
fourth  time  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  October 
21, 1947.  It  had,  on  July  1, 1947,  assumed  operat- 
ing responsibilities  on  behalf  of  the  International 
Refugee  Organization  for  the  care,  repatriation, 
and  resettlement  of  displaced  persons.1  The  pur- 
pose of  this  session  was,  therefore,  to  consider  the 
report  of  the  Executive  Secretary  on  the  activities 
of  the  Preparatory  Commission  since  July  1  and 
the  status  of  adherences  to  the  Iro  Constitution. 

Budget  Discussions 

The  chief  problem  confronting  the  Commission 
was  the  apparent  inadequacy  of  funds  for  re- 
settlement— the  only  available  solution  for  the 
majority  of  refugees  remaining  in  the  assembly 
centers.  Analysis  of  the  budget  showed  that 
$80,000,000  of  the  total  1947-48  budget  of 
$115,645,000  was  set  aside  for  the  care  and  main- 
tenance of  displaced  persons  as  compared  with 
approximately  $14,840,000  for  resettlement.  The 
Executive  Secretary  reported  that  660,000  refu- 
gees had  been  taken  under  care  and  maintenance, 
and  that  50,000  to  60,000  in-camp  displaced  per- 
sons remained  to  be  taken  over  from  the  occupy- 
ing authorities.  The  Executive  Secretary  pre- 
sented a  new  budget  for  1947-48  to  the  Commis- 
sion, approximately  $14,000,000  in  excess  of  the 
budget  adopted  in  May,  and  requested  that  gov- 
ernment members  consider  additional  contribu- 
tions to  meet  the  expanded  budget.  Practically 
all  members  of  the  Commission  reported,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  make 
additional  contributions  to  the  Iro,  and  the 
Preparatory  Commission  decided  that  in  order  to 
avoid  a  deficit  in  operations  the  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  July  1,  1947,  through  June  30,  1948, 
should  remain  at  $115,645,000,  the  anticipated  in- 
come for  the  year. 

Eligibility  Provisions  for  Care  and  Maintenance  and 
Resettlement 

The  Executive  Secretary  also  proposed  that 
the  Commission  give  serious  consideration  to  the 


settling  of  a  date,  such  as  January  1  or  July  1, 
1948,  after  which  displaced  persons  eligible  for 
care  under  the  constitution  of  Iro  would  not  be 
accepted  for  care.  This  proposal  was  in  line 
with  two  "freeze  orders"  which  had  already  been 
issued  by  the  administration,  one  restricting  in- 
take of  new  cases  to  those  suffering  extreme  hard- 
ship and  the  other  restricting  resettlement 
activities  solely  to  in-camp  displaced  persons. 
The  restriction  of  resettlement  services  to  in-camp 
displaced  persons  was  rejected  by  the  Commis- 
sion, which  took  the  view  that  this  policy  would 
penalize  refugees  who  have  become  self-support- 
ing but  who  require  Pciro  assistance  in  finding 
new  homes,  and  the  Executive  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  cancel  the  administrative  order. 
With  respect  to  the  "freeze  order"  restricting 
the  number  of  displaced  persons  to  be  accepted 
for  care,  the  Executive  Secretary  declared  that 
it  had  been  adopted  with  extreme  reluctance  for 
overwhelming  reasons  of  a  purely  budgetary  na- 
ture. The  Preparatory  Commission  requested 
the  Executive  Secretary  to  interpret  the  hard- 
ship exception  as  liberally  as  possible  and  to  re- 
port further  to  the  Commission  at  its  next 
meeting. 

International  Conference  on  Resettlement 

The  Executive  Secretary  proposed  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  be  called  upon  to  im- 
plement the  United  Nations  Assembly  Resolution 
of  December  15,  1946,  which  urged  each  member 
to  take  its  fair  share  of  displaced  persons.  A  de- 
tailed discussion  on  the  calling  of  an  international 
conference  to  determine  specific  numbers  of  refu- 
gees which  receiving  governments  might  agree  to 
accept  demonstrated  the  desirability  of  coordinat- 
ing such  plans  with  the  International  Labor  Office 
and  the  Economic  Committee  for  Europe  and  the 
wisdom  of  consulting  governments  as  to  the  time, 


1  For  the  report  on  the  Third  Meeting  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission  for  Iro,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  28,  1947, 
p.  638. 
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place,  sponsorship,  and  specific  objectives  of  such 
a  conference.  The  Executive  Secretary  was  con- 
sequently instructed  to  consult  governments  and 
international  organizations  concerning  these  mat- 
ters and  to  report  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Assistance  to  Refugees  in  France 

The  French  Delegation  introduced  a  draft  reso- 
lution to  organize  a  program  of  assistance  for  the 
several  thousand  refugees  now  living  in  France 
who  were  refugees  before  the  outbreak  of  the  sec- 
ond World  War,  for  reasons  of  race,  religion,  or 
political  opinion.  Included  in  this  group  are  po- 
litical refugees  from  Spain  and  refugees  from 
Nazi  persecution  as  well  as  the  "Nansen"  refugees 
of  Russian  and  Armenian  origin.  The  Prepara- 
tory Commission  directed  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  undertake  a  more  adequate  program  of  assist- 
ance for  needy  persons  in  these  categories  as  soon 
as  possible. 

International  Tracing  Service 

The  Commission  recognized  the  importance  of 
establishing  a  single  unified  international  tracing 
service  for  displaced  persons;  this  would  coordi- 
nate all  the  separate  tracing  services  now  in  ex- 
istence. The  Executive  Secretary  was  therefore 
directed  to  invite  all  interested  governments, 
whether  or  not  members  of  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mission, as  well  as  voluntary  societies  engaged  in 
tracing  persons,  to  relate  their  tracing  activities 
to  the  work  of  the  International  Tracing  Service 
whose  functions  will  include  mass  tracing  activi- 
ties and  the  tracing  of  children. 

International  Travel  Document 

Large  numbers  of  refugees  and  displaced  per- 
sons are  without  travel  documents  of  any  kind. 
The  Preparatory  Commission  discussed  the  ad- 
vantages offered  by  an  internationally  valid  travel 
document  similar  to  the  Nansen  passport  and  in- 
structed the  Executive  Secretary  to  insure  that 
persons  within  the  mandate  of  the  organization  be 
provided  with  identity  papers  and  travel  docu- 
ments without  which  the  formalities  of  travel  pre- 
requisite to  resettlement  cannot  be  completed. 

Recognition  of  the  Work  of  Voluntary  Organizations 

The  Preparatory  Commission  took  special  note 
of  the  valuable  work  which  was  being  carried  for- 
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ward  by  voluntary  organizations,  on  behalf  of  dis-> 
placed  persons  and  requested  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary to  intensify  liaison  work  with  these  agencies 
so  that  their  work  may  be  more  closely  integrated 
with  that  of  Pciro. 

Other  Items  Discussed 

The  Commission  also  considered  reports  on 
reparations  payments,  public  information,  and 
progress  on  the  establishment  of  a  semi-judicial 
machinery  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  dis- 
placed persons. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  the  ad- 
herence of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  Iro,  as  the  eleventh  full  member  was 
reported.  Belgium  also  promised  early  rati- 
fication. 

The  Commission  recessed  on  November  1,  1947, 
to  reconvene  again  on  January  20,  1948,  as  the 
Fifth   Part    of    the    First    Plenary    Session    of 

PCIKO. 


U.S.  Delegation  to  Provisional  Fre- 
quency Board  of  the  International  Tele- 
communication Union 

[Released  to  the  press  December  26] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 26  that  the  President  has  approved  the  com- 
position of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
Provisional  Frequency  Board  of  the  International 
Telecommunication  Union  which  is  scheduled  to 
convene  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  January  15, 
1948.  It  is  expected  to  continue  its  work  for 
approximately  two  years.  The  Delegation  is  as 
follows : 

Representative  and  Chairman 

Ray  C.  Wakefield,  former  Commissioner,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission 

Advisers 

Gordon  L  Caswell,  Capt,  U.S.N.,  Assistant  Chipf  of 
Naval  Communications  for  Frequencies,  Department 
of  the  Navy 

Randolph  V.  Fite,  Lt.  Col.,  U.S.A.,  Specialist  assigned  to 
the  Department  of  State 

Carl  W.  Loeber,  Chief,  Radio  Section,  Common  Carrier 
Division,  Engineering  Department,  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission 

Lawton  S.  F.  Meaker,  Radio  Engineer,  Air  Communica- 
tions Office,  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
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Sewbern  Smith,  Assistant  Chief,  Central  Radio  Propa- 
gation Laboratory,  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Department  of  Commerce 

Nathaniel  White,  Chief,  Frequency  and  Call  Sign  Section, 
Communications  Liaison  Branch,  Office  of  the  Chief 
Signal  Officer,  Department  of  the  Army 

Administrative  Assistant 

Belen  S.  Norman,  Department  of  State 
In  addition,  the  following  representatives  of  the 

telecommunication  industry  will  serve  with  the 

Delegation : 

F.  C.  Alexander,  Mackay  Radio  and  Telegraph,  Inc.,  New 
York  City 

R.  D.  Campbell,  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, New  York  City 

H.  H.  Edwards,  Rca  Communications,  Inc.,  Rca  Labora- 
tories Division,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

C.  E.  Pfautz,  Rca  Communications,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

W.  E.  Weaver,  Aeronautical  Radio,  Inc.,  Washington 
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The  Provisional  Frequency  Board  is  an  inter- 
national body  formed  under  agreements  made  at 
the  Atlantic  City  International  Radio  Conference 
of  1947.  The  Board  was  established  to  prepare 
a  proposed  international  frequency  list  for  presen- 
tation to  a  special  administrative  conference  of 
the  International  Telecommunication  Union,  ten- 
tatively scheduled  to  be  held  in  1949.  In  accom- 
plishing this  work  the  Board  will  examine  world 
requirements  for  radio  frequencies  with  a  view  to 
reassigning  them  on  the  basis  of  good  engineer- 
ing practices  and  in  conformity  with  the  radio- 
frequency  allocation  table  drawn  up  at  the  Atlan- 
tic City  conference.  Any  country  which  is  a 
member  of  the  International  Telecommunication 
Union  may  participate  in  the  work  of  the  Pro- 
visional Frequency  Board. 


U.S.  Delegation  to  Fifth  Session  of  Interim  Commission  of  WHO 


[Released  to  the  press  December  23] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 23  the  composition  of  the  American  Delega- 
tion to  the  Fifth  Session  of  the  Interim  Commis- 
sion of  the  World  Health  Organization  (Who), 
which  is  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, January  22-February  7,  1948,  and  to  the 
preliminary  committee  meetings  which  are  sched- 
uled to  be  held  January  16-21,  1948.  The  Dele- 
gation is  as  follows : 

Chairman 

Dr.  H.  van  Zile  Hyde,  Senior  Surgeon,  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service;  Assistant  Chief,  Health  Branch, 
Division  of  International  Labor,  Social  and  Health 
Affairs,  Department  of  State;  and  alternate  U.S. 
representative  on  the  Interim  Commission  of  the 
World  Health  Organization 

Advisers 

Dr.  Martha  Eliott,  President,  American  Public  Health 
Association;  and  Associate  Director,  Children's  Bu- 
reau, Federal  Security  Agency 


Dr.  Morton  Kramer,  Chief,  Research  Branch,  Office  of 
International  Health  Relations,  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service 

John  Tomlinson,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

The  Interim  Commission  of  the  World  Health 
Organization,  set  up  at  the  International  Health 
Conference  at  New  York  in  July  1946,  has  met 
four  times:  at  New  York  in  July  1946,  and  at 
Geneva  in  November  1946,  March  and  April  1947, 
and  August  and  September  1947.  The  purpose 
of  the  Commission  meetings  is  to  consider  urgent 
health  problems  arising  during  the  period  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation and  to  formulate  plans  for  setting  up  the 
permanent  organization. 

The  American  representative  on  the  Interim 
Commission  of  the  World  Health  Organization 
is  Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  Surgeon  General,  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service. 
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FOREIGN  AID  AND  RECONSTRUCTION 


Providing  for  the  Administration  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947 


By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  statutes  of  the  United  States, 
particularly  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947,  and  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  hereby  ordered, 
in  the  interest  of  the  internal  management  of  the 
Government,  as  follows : 

1.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed : 

(a)  To  perform  the  functions  and  exercise  the 
powers  and  authority  vested  in  the  President  by 
the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Act),  exclusive  of  sections  11  (b)  and 
11  (d)  thereof: 

Provided  that — 

(1)  In  designating,  under  section  3  of  the  Act, 
the  existing  departments,  agencies,  or  independent 
establishments  of  the  Government  through  which 
certain  functions,  powers,  and  authority  under 
the  Act  shall  be  performed  or  exercised,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  act  with  the  concurrence  of  the  de- 
partment, agency,  or  establishment  concerned  in 
each  case. 

(2)  In  promulgating,  under  section  4  of  the 
Act,  any  regulations  controlling  the  purchase  or 
procurement  of  commodities,  and  in  promulgating, 
under  section  10  of  the  Act,  any  rules  and  regula- 
tions necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the 
extent  that  any  such  rule  or  regulation  affects  the 
operations  of  any  agency,  establishment,  or  de- 
partment other  than  the  Department  of  State,  act 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  agency,  establishment, 
or  department  concerned  in  each  case. 

(3)  In  making  the  determinations,  required 
under  paragraphs  2  and  3  of  section  4  of  the  Act, 
whether  commodities  to  be  purchased  or  procured 
under  the  Act  are  in  short  supply  in  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  act  on  the 
advice  of  the  heads  of  the  appropriate  depart- 
ments, agencies  or  establishments. 

(4)  In    making   the    determinations    required 


under  subsection  (e)  of  section  11  of  the  Ad 
whether  a  commodity  required  by  any  agency  o 
the  Government  under  any  price  support  pro 
gram  is  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements,  th 
Secretary  of  State  shall  act  on  the  advice  of  tb 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and  such  determina 
tions  shall  be  restricted  to  those  necessary  ii 
connection  with  aid  to  the  recipient  countries,  ai 
defined  in  the  Act. 

(b)  To  take  such  other  action,  not  inconsisteni 
with  the  Act  and  this  order,  as  may  be  necessarj 
to  provide  aid  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  including  the  making  of  provisions 
for  such  personnel,  supplies,  facilities,  and  serv- 
ices as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  order,  and  the  making  of  such' 
arrangements  with  other  departments,  agencies 
and  independent  establishments  of  the  Govern^ 
ment  and  with  other  countries  and  international 
organizations  as  may  be  necessary  and  propel 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  and  accomplish- 
ing the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

2.  The  field  administrator  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Act,  in  exercising  his  responsibility: 
for  administering  in  the  recipient  countries  the, 
program  of  assistance  provided  for  in  the  Act, 
shall  act  under  the  guidance  and  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

3.  All  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  by  the  Third  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1948  (such  funds  being  in 
the  amount  of  $522,000,000),  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  State,  to  be  admin- 
istered in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  (as  implemented  by  this  order)  and  of  the 
said  Appropriation  Act. 


'Ex.  Or.  9914   (12  Federal  Register  8867). 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


alendar  of  Meetings 1 


djourned  During  Month  of  December 

:ao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) :  Second  Session  of 
Council. 

abba  (North  American  Regional  Broadcasting  Agreement) :  Meet- 
ing of  Technicians. 

nesco  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organ- 
ization) :  Second  Session  of  General  Conference. 

pm  (Council  of  Foreign  Ministers) : 

Meeting  of  Deputies  for  Germany 

Fifth  Session 


nited  Nations: 

Ecosoc  (Economic  and  Social  Council): 

Subcommission  on  Employment  and  Economic  Stability .    .    .    . 

Subcommission  on  Economic  Development 

Subcommission  on  Protection  of  Minorities  and  Prevention  of 
Discrimination. 

Human  Rights  Commission:  Second  Session 

Trusteeship  Council:  Second  Session 

Ecafe  (Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East)  .    .    .    . 


ifth  Meeting  of  Inter-American  Bar  Association 

;ef  (International  Children's  Emergency  Fund) :  Executive  Board  . 

reliminary  Discussions  on  Treatment  of  German  Trade-Mark  Rights  . 

.0  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Joint  Maritime  Commission 

103d  Session  of  Governing  Body 


ifth  Meeting  of  Caribbean  Commission     . 
iternational  Wheat  Council:  17th  Session 
i  Session  as  of  December  31,  1947 
ar  Eastern  Commission 


nited  Nations: 

Security  Council 

Military  Staff  Committee    .    . 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 


Commission  on  Conventional  Armaments 

Security  Council's  Good  Offices  Committee  on  Indonesia 

Trade  and  Employment  Conference 

General  Assembly's  Special  Balkan  Committee 


erman  External  Property  Negotiations  (Safehaven) : 

With  Portugal 

With  Spain 


iter-Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan 


fm  (Council  of  Foreign  Ministers) : 

Meeting  of  Deputies  for  Italian  Colonial  Problems  .    .    . 
Commission  of  Investigation  to  Former  Italian  Colonies 


Montreal 


Habana 


Mexico  City 


London 
London 


Lake  Success , 
Lake  Success . 
Geneva   .    .    . 


Geneva   

Lake  Success  .    .    . 
Baguio,  Philippines 

Lima 

Lake  Success  .    .    . 
London  


Geneva 
Geneva 


Trinidad     . 
Washington 

Washington 


Lake  Success , 
Lake  Success , 
Lake  Success  , 


Lake  Success  .    .    . 
Indonesian  territory 

Habana 

Salonika 


Lisbon     .    . 
Madrid  .    . 

Washington 


London  

Former  Italian  Colonies  . 


1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
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Sept 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


1947 

2-Dec.    12 

1-Dec.  6 
6-Dec.  3 


6-Dec.  15 
25-Dec.  15 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 

Dec. 

Nov. 
Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


17-Dec.  9 
17-Dec.  16 
24-Dec.    6 

1-Dec.  18 
20-Dec.  16 
24-Dec.    6 

25-Dec.    8 

2-3 

2- 

2-6 

11-15 

8-13 


Feb. 

Mar. 
Mar. 
June 

Mar. 
Oct. 

Nov. 
Nov. 


Sept. 
Nov. 

Oct. 


Oct. 
Nov 


1946 

26- 

.  25- 

.  25- 

14- 

1947 

24- 
20- 
21- 
21- 

1946 

3- 

12- 

24- 
1947 
3- 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 


Scheduled  for  January-March  1948 

Third  Pan  American  Congress  of  Ophthalmology 

United  Nations: 

Interim  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  . 


Ecosoc  (Economic  and  Social  Council) : 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 

Sixth  Session 

Subcommission  on  Economic  Development 

Subcommission  on  Employment  and  Economic  Stability 
World  Conference  on  Freedom  of  Information    .    .    .    .    , 
Social  Commission:  Third  Session 

Ece  (Economic  Commission  for  Europe) :  Third  Session  .    , 

Meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Coffee  Board 


Ninth  Pan  American  Child  Congress 

Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

Statistics  Division:  First  Session 

Aeronautical  Maps  and  Charts  Division      .    .    . 
Airline  Operating  Practices  Division 


Provisional  Frequency  Board 

Who  (World  Health  Organization) : 

Committee  on  Administration  and  Finance 
Fifth  Session  of  Interim  Commission  .  .  . 
Expert  Committee  on  Tuberculosis  .    .    .    . 


Iko  (International  Refugee  Organization) :  Fifth  Part  of  First  Session 
of  Preparatory  Commission. 

International  Telecommunication  Union:  Meeting  of  Administrative 
Council. 

Meeting  of  Special  Committee  to  Make  Recommendations  for  the 
Coordination  of  Safety  Activities  in  Fields  of  Aviation,  Meteor- 
ology, Shipping  and  Telecommunications. 

American  International  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood: 
Meeting  of  International  Council. 


IUBS    (International    Union    of    Biological    Sciences): 
Committee. 


Executive 


FAO  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

Regional  Meeting  of  Technical  Nutritionists 

Regional  Meeting  to  Consider  Creation  of  Councils  for  Study  of 
the  Sea. 

Rice  Meeting 

Second  Meeting  of  Council 


Sixth  Pan  American  Railway  Congress 
Praha  International  Spring  Fair    .    .    . 


First  Meeting  of  Planning  Committee  on  High  Frequency  Broad- 
casting. 

Ninth  International  Conference  of  American  States 


Habana 


Lake  Success , 

Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success . 
Geneva  .  .  . 
Lake  Success . 
Geneva   .    .    . 


Washington 
Caracas  .    . 


Montreal 

Brussels 

Montreal 


Geneva 

Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 

Geneva 
Geneva 
London 


Caracas 
Geneva 


;uio 
Baguio 


Southeast  Asia 
Washington    . 


Habana 
Praha  . 
Geneva 

Bogotd 


1948 

Jan.  4-10 

Jan.  5- 


Jan. 

5-16 

Feb. 

2- 

Mar 

8- 

Mar 

8- 

Mar 

22- 

Mar 

30- 

Mar 

31-2 

Jan. 

5- 

Jan. 

5-10 

Jan. 

13- 

Mar. 

8- 

March 

Jan.  15- 

Jan.  19- 
Jan.  22- 
Feb.  17- 

Jan.  20- 
Jan.  20- 
Jan.  27- 


January 

Feb. 

2-3 

Feb. 

9-15 

Feb. 

9-15 

Feb. 

16-28 

Mar 

18-31 

Feb. 

28- 

Mar. 

12-21 

Mar. 

22- 

Mar. 

30- 

3  Tentative. 
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Facilitation  of  International  Inland  Transport  in  Europe 


STATEMENT  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  LOVETT 


[Released  to  the  press  December  24] 

One  of  the  most  progressive  steps  in  the  advance- 
ment and  facilitation  of  international  inland 
transport  in  Europe  since  the  end  of  the  war  was 
developed  at  the  December  meeting  of  the  Inland 

i  Transport  Committee  of  the  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Europe  in  Geneva. 

Eight  European  governments  together  with  the 
three  western  zones  of  Germany  have  agreed  to 
grant  or  maintain  freedom  of  operation  for  six 
months  for  highway  trucks  engaged  in  transit 
movements  through  any  of  the  following  partici- 
pating countries :  the  three  western  zones  of  Ger- 

;  many ;  France ;  the  Netherlands ;  Sweden ;  Swit- 
zerland; Italy;  Denmark;  and  Czechoslovakia. 
This  means,  for  example,  that  it  will  now  be  pos- 
sible for  trucks  from  Italy,  en  route  to  the 
Netherlands,  to  pass  through  Switzerland,  France, 

!  and  western  Germany  without  transferring  their 

I  loads  to  locally  operated  carriers. 

The  three  German  zones,  Denmark,  the  Nether- 
lands, Sweden,  and  Switzerland  also  agreed  to 
grant  or  maintain  freedom  of  movement  for  all 
other  international  transport  of  goods  by  high- 
ways for  a  six-month  period.     Belgium,  Czecho- 

\  Slovakia,  France,  and  Italy  agreed  to  the  most 
liberal  application  of  their  present  systems  of  au- 
thorization. Adherence  to  this  accord  permits 
delivery  of  goods  by  highway  transport  from  the 

I  factory  or  farm  in  one  country  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer in  another. 

The  only  restrictions  connected  with  these  two 
agreements  are: 

(a)  The  road  seiwices  of  countries  and  zones 
granting  such  facilities  shall  enjoy  reciprocal 
facilities  in  the  beneficiary  country; 

(b)  The  carriers  shall  conform  to  existing  laws 
and  regulations  of  a  technical  or  administrative 
character  now  in  force. 

Significance  is  attached  to  these  agreements  as 
evidence  of  the  desire  of  European  countries  to 
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promote  economic  cooperation  among  themselves. 
Increased  use  of  highway  transport  will  help  re- 
lieve the  presently  overburdened  continental 
railroads. 

Action  was  also  taken  by  the  Inland  Transport 
Committee  to  have  custom  offices  reduce  customs 
formalities  and  delays  at  frontiers. 

The  Committee  recognized  the  urgent  import- 
ance of  obtaining  the  fullest  utilization  of  avail- 
able road  transport,  particularly  during  the  next 
six  months,  of  conserving  fuel,  tires,  vehicles,  and 
materials  for  road  maintenance,  and  of  reducing 
the  burden  of  transport  costs  on  commodity 
prices.  It  recommended  that  participating  gov- 
ernments take  all  practical  steps  to  reduce  the 
ratio  of  empty  loads  to  revenue  loads,  and  that 
governments  and  international  organizations 
should  notify  the  Secretariat  periodically  of  the 
capacity  of  vehicles  utilized  and  the  load  actually 
carried  in  both  directions  over  the  principal  in- 
ternational routes. 

Consideration  will  be  given  to  adopting  a  long- 
range  program  for  the  facilitation  of  the  inter- 
national movement  of  highway  transport  at  a 
meeting  in  Geneva  in  January.  Continuation  of 
certain  aspects  of  the  present  short-term  program 
will  also  be  covered  in  the  January  meeting. 


Agreement  With  Burma  on  Educational 
Exchange 

[Released  to  the  press  December  22] 

An  agreement  putting  into  operation  the  pro- 
gram of  international  educational  exchanges 
authorized  by  the  Fulbright  act  (Public  Law  584, 
79th  Congress)  was  signed  in  Rangoon  on  Decem- 
ber 19  between  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
U  Tin  Tut,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Burma, 
and  R.  Austin  Acly,  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim 
of  the  American  Embassy,  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.    This  is  the  Re- 
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public  of  Burma's  first  agreement  with  any  foreign 
country  to  be  signed  in  Burma. 

This  agreement  establishes  the  United  States 
Educational  Foundation  in  Burma  to  administer 
certain  funds  resulting  from  the  sale  of  surplus 
property  to  Burma.  The  Fulbright  act,  which 
amends  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  is  predi- 
cated on  a  desire  to  cement  international  under- 
standing and  good-will  by  developing  interchanges 
o£  students,  specialists,  and  scholars  on  an  un- 
precedented scale,  and  on  the  knowledge  that  many 
countries  are  not  able  to  make  complete  payment 
for  purchases  of  these  supplies  in  United  States 
dollars.  It  provides  that  partial  payment  may  be 
made  in  local  currencies  which  will  then  be  used  by 
the  United  States  for  educational  purposes. 

The  present  agreement  places  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  the  equiva- 
lent in  Burmese  national  currency  of  $200,000  a 
year  until  the  equivalent  of  3  million  dollars  in 
United  States  dollars  has  been  deposited  for  such 
activities.  These  include  the  financing  of  "studies, 
research,  instruction,  and  other  educational  activ- 
ities of  or  for  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  schools  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning  located  in  Burma,  or  of  the  citizens  of 
Burma  in  United  States  schools  and  institutions 
of  higher  learning  located  outside  the  continental 


United  States  .  .  .  including  payment  for 
transportation,  tuition,  maintenance,  and  other 
expenses  incident  to  scholastic  activities;  or  fur- 
nishing transportation  for  citizens  of  Burma  who 
desire  to  attend  United  States  schools  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  the  continental  United 
States  .  .  .  whose  attendance  will  not  deprive 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  of  an 
opportunity  to  attend  such  schools  and 
institutions". 

The  Foundation  will  have  an  eight-man  Board 
of  Directors  under  the  chairmanship  of  Frederick 
L.  Jochem,  Public  Affairs  Officer  of  the  American 
Embassy  in  Rangoon.  Its  first  meeting  is  sched- 
uled in  Rangoon  on  December  23.  Tin  Aung, 
U  Cho,  and  Sao  Sai  Mong  have  been  nominated 
by  the  Government  of  Burma  and  appointed  by 
the  American  Embassy  as  Burmese  Representa- 
tives on  the  Board.  Other  members  will  be  J. 
Russell  Andrus  of  the  American  Embassy,  Martin 
P.  Detels,  Jr.,  of  the  American  Embassy,  and  two 
American  educators  resident  in  Burma,  as  yet  to 
be  appointed. 

Now  that  the  Foundations  in  Burma  and  China 
have  been  established,  information  will  be  made 
public  in  the  near  future  as  to  where  and  how 
United  States  citizens  can  apply  for  grants.1 


Cuba-U.S.  Tariff  Concessions  To  Be  Effective 


[Released  to  the  press  December  22] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 22  that  Cuba  and  the  United  States  will  each 
make  provisionally  effective  on  January  1,  1948, 
the  tariff  concessions  of  principal  interest  to  the 
other  and  will  on  that  date  generally  apply  the 
provisions  of  the  exclusive  agreement  signed  by 
the  two  countries  supplementary  to  the  general 
agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade,  which  was  signed 
at  Geneva  on  October  30,  1947,  by  23  countries, 
including  Cuba  and  the  United  States. 

Cuba  signed  on  December  17, 1947,  at  Lake  Suc- 
cess the  protocol  of  provisional  application  of  the 
general  agreement.    Cuba  is  thus  the  first  country 


1  For  agreement  with  China  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  23, 
1947,  p.  1005. 


to  sign  the  protocol  since  it  was  signed  by  the  orig- 
inal group  of  countries,  Australia,  Belgium,  Can- 
ada, France,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  prior  to 
November  15,  1947. 

Application  by  the  United  States  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  exclusive  agreement  with  Cuba  will 
be  effected  by  presidential  proclamation  in  the 
usual  manner  in  accordance  with  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act. 

The  new  provisions  for  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  represent  another  milestone  in 
the  mutually  beneficial  commercial  relations  which 
have  existed  for  many  years  between  our  two 
countries. 

A  copy  of  the  text  of  the  exclusive  agreement 
follows : 
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EXCLUSIVE   AGREEMENT   BETWEEN   THE   UNITED   STATES   OF   AMERICA  AND   THE   REPUBLIC   OF 
CUBA  SUPPLEMENTARY  TO  THE  GENERAL  AGREEMENT  ON  TARIFFS  AND  TRADE 


The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Republic  of  Cuba, 

Having  participated  in  the  framing  of  a  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
General  Agreement,  and  a  Protocol  of  Provisional  Appli- 
cation, the  texts  of  which  have  been  authenticated  by  the 
Final  Act  adopted  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  Session 
of  the  Preparatory  Committee  of  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Employment,  signed  this  day, 

Hereby  agree  as  follows : 

1.  The  Convention  of  Commercial  Reciprocity  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
signed  December  11, 1902,  and  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba  signed  August  24, 1934,  with  its  accompany- 
ing exchange  of  notes,  as  amended  by  the  supplementary 
trade  agreement  signed  December  18,  1939,  with  its  ac- 
companying protocol  and  exchange  of  notes,  and  by  the 
supplementary  trade  agreement  signed  December  23,  1941, 
with  its  accompanying  exchange  of  notes,  shall  be  inopera- 
tive for  such  time  as  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  cf  Cuba  are  both  contracting  parties  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  as  defined  in  Article  XXXII  thereof. 

2.  For  such  time  as  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Republic  of  Cuba  are  both  contracting  parties  to  the 
General  Agreement,  the  products  of  either  country  im- 
ported into  the  other  shall  be  accorded  customs  treatment 
as  follows : 

(a)  The  provisions  of  Part  II  of  Schedule  IX  of  the 
General  Agreement  shall  apply  exclusively  to  products 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  provisions  of 
Part  II  of  Schedule  XX  of  the  General  Agreement  shall 
apply  exclusively  to  products  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

(b)  Products  of  the  United  States  of  America  described 
in  Part  I,  but  not  in  Part  II,  of  Schedule  IX  of  the  General 
Agreement,  imported  into  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  and  prod- 
ucts of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  described  in  Part  I,  but  not 
in  Part  II,  of  Schedule  XX  of  the  General  Agreement, 
imported  into  the  United  States  of  America,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  customs  treatment  provided  for  in  Part  I  of 
the  applicable  Schedule. 

(c)  Subject  to  the  principles  set  forth  in  Article  17  of 
the  Draft  Charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organiza- 
tion recommended  by  the  Preparatory  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment— 

(i)  any  product  of  the  United  States  of  America  not 
described  in  either  Part  of  Schedule  IX  of  the  General 
Agreement  which  would  have  been  subject  to  ordinary 
customs  duty  if  imported  into  the  Republic  of  Cuba  on 
April  10,  1947,  any  temporary  or  conditional  exemption 
from  duty  to  be  disregarded,  and  which  is  of  a  kind  which 
the  Government,  of  Cuba  shall  determine  to  have  been 
imported  into  its  territory  as  a  product  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  any  quantity  during  any  of  the 
calendar  years  1937,  1939,  1944,  and  1945,  shall  be  entitled 
upon  importation  into  the  Republic  of  Cuba  to  a  margin 
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of  preference  in  the  applicable  rate  of  duty  equal  to  the 
absolute  difference  between  the  most-favored-nation  rate 
for  the  like  product  existing  on  April  10,  1947,  including 
any  such  rate  temporarily  suspended,  and  the  preferential 
rate  likewise  existing  on  that  date  in  respect  of  such 
product  of  the  United  States  of  America;  and 

(ii)  any  product  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  not  described 
in  either  Part  of  Schedule  XX  of  the  General  Agreement, 
which  would  have  been  subject  to  ordinary  customs  duty 
if  imported  into  the  United  States  of  America  on  April  10, 
1947,  any  temporary  or  conditional  exemption  from  duty 
to  be  disregarded,  and  which  is  of  a  kind  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  shall  determine 
to  have  been  imported  into  its  territory  as  a  product  of 
Cuba  in  any  quantity  during  any  of  the  calendar  years 
1937,  1939,  1944,  and  1945,  shall  be  entitled  upon  impor- 
tation into  the  United  States  of  America  to  a  margin  of 
preference  in  the  applicable  rate  of  duty  equal  to  the 
absolute  difference  between  the  most-favored-nation  rate 
for  the  like  product  existing  on  April  10,  1947,  including 
any  such  rate  temporarily  suspended,  and  the  preferential 
rate  likewise  existing  on  that  date  in  respect  of  such 
product  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

(d)  Any  product  of  the  United  States  of  America  or  of 
the  Republic  of  Cuba  for  which  customs  treatment  is  not 
prescribed  above  shall  be  dutiable,  when  imported  into  the 
other  country,  at  the  most-favored-nation  rate  of  duty  of 
the  importing  country  for  the  like  product. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  require  the  applica- 
tion to  any  product  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  imported  into 
the  United  States  of  America  of  a  rate  of  ordinary  cus- 
toms duty  higher  than  one  and  one-half  times  the  rate 
existing  in  respect  of  such  product  on  January  1,  1945, 
any  temporary  or  conditional  exemption  from  duty  to  be 
disregarded. 

3.  The  term  "most-favored-nation  rate"  in  this  Exclu- 
sive Supplementary  Agreement  means  the  maximum  rate 
which  may  be,  or  could  have  been,  applied  consistently  with 
the  principles  set  forth  in  Article  I  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment to  a  product  of  a  country  which  is  a  contracting 
party  to  that  Agreement. 

In  witness  whereof  the  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of 
Cuba,  after  having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  found 
to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have  signed  this  Exclusive 
Supplementary  Agreement. 

Done  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and  Spanish  languages, 
both  texts  authentic,  at  Geneva,  this  thirtieth  day  of 
October,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-seven. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  : 

Wintiirop  G.  Brown 

For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  : 

S.  I.  Clark 
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Termination  of  Trade  Agreement  Proclamations 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 

A    PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  (1),  pursuant  to  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  section  350  (a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  June  12,  1934  en- 
titled "An  Act  To  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930" 
(48  Stat.  943  and  944,  ch.  474)  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  entered  into  the  fol- 
lowing trade  agreements : 

(a)  With  the  Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic 
Union  on  February  27, 1935  (49  Stat.  (pt.  2)  3681 
to  3716),  which  trade  agreement  was  proclaimed 
by  the  President  on  April  1, 1935  (49  Stat.  (pt.  2) 
3680  to  3717), 

( b )  With  the  Government  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic on  May  6, 1936  (53  Stat.  (pt.  3)  2237  to  2290), 
which  trade  agreement  was  proclaimed  by  the 
President  on  May  16,  1936  (53  Stat.  (pt.  3)  2236 
to  2291),  and 

(c)  With  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  Nether- 
lands on  December  20,  1935  (50  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1505 
to  1557) ,  which  trade  agreement  was  proclaimed 
by  the  President  on  December  28,  1935  (50  Stat, 
(pt.  2)  1504  to  1558)  and  was  the  subject  of  a 
supplementary  proclamation  by  the  President  of 
April  10,  1937  (50  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1559) ; 

^  Whereas  (2),  pursuant  to  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  said  section  350  (a),  the  period  within 
which  such  authority  might  be  exercised  having 
been  extended  by  the  Joint  Eesolution  approved 
March  1,  1937  (50  Stat.  24,  ch.  22),  the  President 
entered  into  the  following  trade  agreements : 

(a)  With  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, Ireland  and  the  British  dominions  beyond  the 
Seas,  Emperor  of  India,  in  respect  of  Canada,  on 
November  17, 1938  (53  Stat.  (pt.  3)  2350  to  2392), 
which  trade  agreement  was  proclaimed  by  the 
President  on  November  25,  1938  (53  Stat.  (pt.  3) 
2348  to  2394)  and  was  the  subject  of  a  supplemen- 
tary proclamation  by  the  President  of  June  17, 
1939  (53  Stat.  (pt.  3)  2394  and  2395),  and 


1  Proc.  2763,  12  Federal  Register  8866. 
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(b)  With  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, Ireland  and  the  British  Dominions  beyond 
the  Seas,  Emperor  of  India,  in  respect  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland,  on  November  17,  1938  (54  Stat.  (pt.  2) 
1898  to  1985),  which  trade  agreement  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  on  November  25,  1938 
(54  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1897  to  1986)  and  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  supplementary  proclamation  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  December  6,  1939  (54  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1987) ; 
^  Whereas  (3)   the  Government  of  the  United; 
States  of  America  has  agreed  severally  with  the, 
Governments  of  Belgium  (on  behalf  of  the  Belgo- 
Luxemburg     Economic     Union),     Canada,     the 
French  Republic,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  that  the  trade  agreement, 
with  each  of  said  countries  which  is  listed  in  the 
1st  or  the  2nd  recital  of  this  proclamation,  except 
the  right  of  termination  on  six  months'  notice  of 
each  such  trade  agreement,  shall  be  inoperative  for 
such  time  as  the  United  States  of  America  and 
such  other  country  are  both  contracting  parties  ' 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
of  October  30,  1947  as  defined  in  article  XXXII 
thereof ; 

Whereas  (4),  as  indicated  in  the  7th  recital  of 
the  proclamation  by  the  President  of  December 
16,  1947  with  respect  to  said  general  agreement, 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  of  each  of  the  countries  named  in  the  3rd 
recital  of  this  proclamation  will  apply  the  general 
agreement  provisionally  on  and  after  January  1, 
1948,  and  the  United  States  of  America  and  each 
of  said  countries  will  then  be  a  contracting  party 
to  the  general  agreement  as  defined  in  article 
XXXII  thereof; 

And  whereas  the  final  sentence  of  said  section 
350  (a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  authorizes  the 
President  to  terminate  in  whole  or  in  part  the  proc- 
lamation carrying  out  any  trade  agreement  entered 
into  under  section  350  (a) ; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Harry  S. 
Truman,    President    of    the    United    States    of 
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America,  acting  under  the  authority  conferred  by 
the  said  section  350(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended,  do  hereby  proclaim  that  each  of  the 
proclamations  listed  in  the  1st  or  the  2nd  recitals 
of  this  proclamation  shall  not  be  in  effect  after 
December  31,  1947  except  insofar  as  it  relates  to 
the  termination  on  six  months'  notice  of  the  trade 
agreement  with  respect  to  which  it  was  issued. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  December  in  the  year  of 

[seal]  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy-second. 


By  the  President : 
Robert  A.  Lovett 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 


Panama  Rejects  Ratification  of  Defense- 
Sites  Agreement 

[Released  to  the  press  December  23] 

According  to  official  reports  the  National  Assem- 
bly of  Panama  has  rejected  the  ratification  of  the 
defense-sites  agreement  signed  on  December  10, 
1947,  by  the  Governments  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama and  the  United  States  of  America.  This 
agreement  was  reached  in  accordance  with  the  1936 
treaty  of  friendship  and  cooperation  providing  for 
joint  responsibility  of  the  two  countries  for  the 
effective  protection  of  the  Canal. 

Throughout  the  period  of  more  than  15  months 
during  which  negotiations  for  a  defense-sites 
agreement  have  taken  place,  the  United  States 
Government  has  endeavored  at  all  times  to  share 
with  the  Government  of  Panama  its  estimates  of 
the  minimum  defense  needs  of  the  Canal.  It  has 
been  the  constant  aim  of  the  United  States  negoti- 
ators to  consult  with  the  appropriate  Panamanian 
authorities  in  all  frankness  with  respect  to  the 
considerations  underlying  these  estimates  which 
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have  provided  the  basis  for  the  recent  defense  pro- 
posals of  this  Government. 

Substantial  and  repeated  concessions  were  made 
during  the  lengthy  negotiations  on  the  agreement 
in  an  attempt  to  reconcile  Panamanian  desires 
with  the  defense  requirements  of  the  Canal.  The 
negotiations  were  concluded  on  December  10  by  the 
signature  of  the  agreement  in  terms  which  were 
intended  to  take  into  account  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  both  countries. 

In  accordance  with  oral  statements  made  to  the 
Panamanian  Government  in  the  course  of  the 
negotiations,  the  necessary  steps  will  be  taken  im- 
mediately with  a  view  to  evacuation  of  all  sites 
in  the  Republic  of  Panama  outside  the  Canal  Zone 
where  United  States  armed  forces  are  now  sta- 
tioned. This  withdrawal  will  be  completed  as 
quickly  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  number  of 
personnel  and  the  amount  of  materiel  involved. 

Failure  to  conclude  an  agreement  will  not,  of 
course,  affect  the  normal  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 


Visit  of  Guatemalan  Educator 

Dr.  Carlos  Martinez  Duran,  rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  San  Carlos,  Guatemala,  has  arrived  in 
the  United  States  to  confer  with  officials  of  Amer- 
ican universities  concerning  university  organiza- 
tion and  administration,  in  order  to  aid  in  plan- 
ning a  university  city  at  the  University  of  San 
Carlos. 

Dr.  Martinez  Duran  is  one  of  a  distinguished 
group  of  specialists  from  the  other  American  re- 
publics who  have  been  awarded  grants  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  under  its  program  for  the  inter- 
change of  professors,  specialists,  and  distinguished 
leaders  between  the  United  States  and  the  other 
American  republics. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 
Departmental  Regulations 

290.5  Procedure  for  the  Handling  and  Settlement  of 
Certain  Tort  Claims:  (Effective  11-1-47)  This  regu- 
lation delegates  authority  to  settle  claims  for  personal 
injury  or  property  damage  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act  (60  Stat.  842;  28  U.S.C.  921)  and  the  Small  Claims 
Act  (42  Stat.  1060;  31  U.S.C.  215-217),  and  claims  for 
property  damage  under  the  Act  of  June  19,  1939  (53  Stat. 
841;  22  U.S.C.  277e),  and  to  establish  and  provide  the 
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exclusive  authorization  and  procedure  whereby  claims 
arising  from  the  negligent  or  wrongful  acts  or  omissions 
of  employees  of  the  Department  of  State  or  of  the  United 
States  Section,  International  Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission, United  States  and  Mexico,  and  claims  for  property 
damage  not  based  on  negligence  and  cognizable  under  the 
Act  of  June  19,  1939,  may  be  considered,  adjusted,  deter- 
mined, or  settled  within  the  Department  or  the  Commisson. 

I  Delegation  of  Authority  for  Adjudication  and 
Settlement  of  Claims.  The  Legal  Adviser  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  settle  all  claims  cognizable,  as  the  case  may  be, 
under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  (60  Stat.  842;  28  U.S.C. 
921)  or  the  Small  Claims  Act  (42  Stat.  1060 ;  31  U.S.C.  215- 
217),  arising  out  of  the  negligent  or  wrongful  acts  or 
omissions  of  employees  of  the  Department  in  accordance 
with  the  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
those  Acts,  except  those  claims  arising  out  of  the  negligent 
or  wrongful  acts  or  omissions  of  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  settle  those 
claims  which  arise  out  of  the  negligent  or  wrongful  acts 
or  omissions  of  employees  of  the  Commission,  and  claims 
for  property  damage  not  based  on  negligence  cognizable 
under  the  Act  of  June  19,  1939.  The  approval  or  disap- 
proval, in  whole  or  in  part,  of  any  claim  by  the  approving 
authority  constitutes  final  action  in  the  case  so  far  as  the 
Department  or  the  Commission  is  concerned,  and  no  fur- 
ther review  in  the  Department  or  in  the  Commission  may 
be  obtained. 

II  General  Provisions. 

A        Definitions.     As  used  in  this  part — 

1  The  word  Secretary  refers  to  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

2  The  word  Department  refers  to  the  Department 
of  State,  its  offices,  bureaus,  and  divisions  and  its 
Foreign  Service  establishments  abroad. 

3  The  word  Commission  refers  to  the  United  States 
Section,  International  Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion, United  States  and  Mexico. 

4  The  word  Legal  Adviser  refers  to  the  Legal  Ad- 
viser of  the  Department  of  State,  or  his  designee. 

5  The  word  Commissioner  refers  to  the  United 
States  Commissioner,  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission,  United  States  and  Mexico. 

6  The  word  employee  includes  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  or  of  the  Commission,  and 
persons  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Department  or  of  the 
Commission  in  an  official  capacity,  temporarily  or  per- 
manently in  the  service  of  the  Department  or  of  the 
Commission,  whether  with  or  without  compensation. 

7  The  words  approving  authority  refer  to  the  Legal 
Adviser  or  to  the  Commissioner,  as  the  case  may  be. 

B        Action  oy  Claimant. 

1  Claims  for  damage  to,  or  loss  of,  property,  or 
for  personal  injury  or  death.  Claims  for  damage  to, 
or  loss  of,  property  or  for  personal  injury  or  death  may 
be  presented  by  the  individual  or  firm  sustaining  injury 
or  damages  in  his  or  its  own  right,  by  a  duly-authorized 
agent  or  legal  representative,  or  by  an  attorney.  The 
claim,  if  filed  by  an  agent  or  legal  representative,  must 


show  the  title  or  capacity  of  the  person  presenting  the 
claim  and  must  be  accompanied  by  evidence  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  person  as  agent,  executor,  adminis- 
trator, guardian,  or  other  fiduciary. 

2  Form  of  claim.  Claims  should  be  submitted  by 
presenting,  in  duplicate,  a  statement  in  writing  setting 
forth  the  claimant's  name  and  address ;  the  amount  of 
the  claim;  the  detailed  facts  and  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  accident  or  incident,  indicating  the  date  and 
the  place ;  the  property  and  persons  involved ;  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  damage,  loss,  or  injury ;  and  the  office, 
bureau,  division,  or  Foreign  Service  establishment  of 
the  Department,  or  the  Commission,  which  was  the  cause 
or  occasion  thereof,  if  known.  Where  damage  to  prop- 
erty is  involved,  there  should  be  a  statement  as  to  the 
ownership  of  the  property,  whether  liens  exist  thereon, 
and,  if  so,  the  nature  of  and  amount  of  the  lien  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  lien-holders.  If  the  loss  is 
covered  by  any  insurance,  there  should  be  a  statement 
thereof;  and  if,  under  the  terms  of  the  insurance  con- 
tract, the  insurer  is  subrogated  in  whole  or  in  part  to 
the  claim  of  the  insured,  the  insurer  should  be  made  &\ 
party  to  the  claim.  The  claimant  may,  if  he  desires,  file: 
a  brief  with  his  claim  setting  forth  the  law  or  other 
arguments  in  support  of  his  claim.  In  cases  involving 
several  claims  arising  from  a  single  accident  or  inci- 
dent, individual  claims  should  be  filed. 

3  Place  of  filing  claim.  Claims  should  be  sub-' 
mitted  directly  to  the  head  of  the  office,  bureau,  division,; 
or  Foreign  Service  establishment  of  the  Department,  or', 
of  the  Commission,  out  of  whose  activities  the  accident 
or  incident  occurred,  if  known ;  or,  if  not  known,  to  the 
Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25, 
D.C. ;  or  United  States  Commissioner,  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  United  States  and 
Mexico,  P.O.  Box  1859,  El  Paso,  Texas,  as  the  case 
may  be. 
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4        Evidence  to  be  submitted  by  claimant. 

a  General.  The  amount  claimed  for  damage  ti 
or  loss  of  property  or  for  personal  injury  or  death 
should  be  substantiated  by  competent  evidence.  All 
statements  or  estimates  required  to  be  submitted  by 
the  following  subparagraphs  should,  if  possible,  be  by 
disinterested  competent  witnesses,  and,  in  the  case  of 
property,  preferably  reputable  dealers  or  persons  fa- 
miliar with  the  type  of  property  damaged.  Such 
statements  and  estimates  should  be  certified  as  just 
and  correct ;  and,  if  payment  has  been  made,  itemized 
receipts  evidencing  such  payment  should  be  included. 

b  Damage  to  Personal  Property.  In  support  of 
claims  for  damage  to  personal  properly  which  has 
been  or  can  be  economically  repaired,  the  claimant 
should  submit  an  itemized  receipt  if  payment  has  been 
made  or  an  itemized  estimate  of  the  cost  of  repairs. 
If  the  property  is  not  economically  reparable,  a  state- 
ment as  to  depreciation  in  value  should  be  included; 
or  if  the  property  is  lost  or  destroyed,  the  value  of 
the  property  at  the  time  of  loss  or  destruction  should 
be  stated,  together  with  the  date  of  acquisition  and 
the  purchase  price. 
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c  Personal  Injury.  In  support  of  claims  for 
personal  injury  or  death,  the  claimant  should  submit 
a  written  report  by  the  attending  physician,  showing 
the  nature  and  extent  of  injury,  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  treatment,  the  degree  of  permanent  disability, 
if  any,  the  prognosis,  and  the  period  of  hospitalization 
or  incapacitation,  attaching  itemized  bills  for  medical, 
hospital,  or  burial  expenses  actually  incurred. 

d  Damage  to  Real  Property.  In  support  of 
claims  for  damage  to  land,  trees,  buildings,  fences, 
and  other  improvements,  and  similar  property,  the 
claimant  should  submit  an  itemized  receipt,  if  pay- 
ment has  been  made,  or  an  itemized  signed  statement 
or  estimate  of  the  cost  of  repairs.  If  the  property  is 
not  economically  reparable,  a  statement  as  to  its 
value  both  before  and  after  the  accident  should  be 
included.  If  the  damages  to  improvements  can  be 
readily  and  fairly  valued  apart  from  the  damage  to 
the  land,  the  damage  to  such  improvements  should  be 
stated  separately  from  the  damage  to  land.  The 
value  of  such  improvements  at  the  time  of  loss  or 
destruction  should  be  stated,  as  well  as  the  date  the 
improvements  were  made  and  the  original  cost  of 
such  improvements. 

e  Damage  to  Crops.  In  support  of  claims  for 
damage  to  crops,  the  claimant  should  submit  an  item- 
ized signed  statement  showing  the  number  of  acres, 
or  other  unit  measure,  of  the  crops  damaged,  the  nor- 
mal yield  per  unit,  the  gross  amount  which  would 
have  been  realized  from  such  normal  yield  and  an 
estimate  of  the  costs  of  cultivating,  harvesting,  and 
marketing  such  crops.  If  the  crop  is  one  which  need 
not  be  planted  each  year,  the  diminution  in  value  of 
the  land  beyond  the  damage  to  the  current  year's  crop 
should  also  be  stated. 

f  Claims  of  Subrogees  and  Lien-holders.  The 
rights  of  subrogees  or  lien-holders  will  be  determined 
according  to  the  law  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the 
accident  or  incident  occurred. 

g  Signatures.  The  claim  and  all  other  papers 
requiring  the  signature  of  the  claimant  should  be  in 
affidavit  form  signed  by  the  claimant  personally  or  by 
a  duly-authorized  agent  or  legal  representative.  The 
claim  should  also  be  signed  by  the  insurance  com- 
pany as  one  of  the  claimants,  where  the  claim  is 
covered  by  insurance  in  whole  or  in  part  and  the  con- 
tract of  insurance  contains  a  provision  for  the  subro- 
gation of  the  insurance  company  to  the  rights  of  the 
insured,  in  accordance  with  paragraph  II  B  2  hereof. 
Section  35  (A)  of  the  Criminal  Code  (18  U.S.C.  80) 
imposes  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  and  imprison- 
ment of  not  more  than  10  years,  or  both,  for  present- 
ing false  claims  or  making  false  or  fraudulent  state- 
ments or  representations  in  connection  with  making 
claims  against  the  Government.  A  civil  penalty  or 
forfeiture  of  $2,000  plus  double  the  amount  of  damages 
sustained  by  the  United  States  is  provided  for  pre- 
senting false  or  fraudulent  claims  (see  31  U.S.C.  231). 

C  Approval  of  Claim.  Claims  under  paragraph  II 
are  approved,  or  disapproved,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the 
Legal  Adviser,  after  transmittal  to  him,  with  recommenda- 
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tions,  by  the  head  of  the  office,  bureau,  division,  or  For- 
eign Service  establishment  of  the  Department  out  of 
whose  activities  the  accident  or  incident  arose.  Claims 
under  paragraph  II  arising  out  of  the  activities  of  the 
Commission  are  approved  or  disapproved,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  the  Commissioner. 

D  Acceptance  of  Settlement  by  Claimant.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  the  settlement  by  the  claimant  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  on  the  claimant,  and  shall  constitute  a 
complete  release  by  the  claimant  of  any  claim  against  the 
Government  and  against  the  employee  of  the  Government 
whose  act  or  omission  gave  rise  to  the  claim,  by  reason 
of  the  same  subject-matter. 


Ill 


Federal  Tort  Claims  Act. 


A  General.  The  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  (60  Stat. 
842 ;  28  U.S.C.  921)  conferred  upon  the  head  of  each  Fed- 
eral agency,  or  his  designee,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  authority  to  ascertain,  adjust,  determine,  and 
settle  certain  claims  against  the  United  States  for  money 
only,  accruing  on  and  after  January  1,  1945. 

B  Alloicable  Claims.  Claims  are  payable  by  the  De- 
partment or  by  the  Commission  under  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  and  paragraph  III,  on  account  of  damage  to  or 
loss  of  property  or  on  account  of  personal  injury  or  death, 
where  the  total  amount  of  the  claim  does  not  exceed  $1,000, 
caused  by  the  negligent  or  wrongful  act  or  omission  of  any 
employee  of  the  Department  or  of  the  Commission,  while 
acting  within  the  scope  of  his  office  or  employment,  under 
circumstances  where  the  United  States,  if  a  private  person, 
would  be  liable  to  the  claimant  for  such  damage,  loss,  in- 
jury, or  death,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  act  or  omission  occurred.  The  Department  or 
the  Commission  does  not  have  legal  authorization  to  con- 
sider administratively  claims  in  excess  of  $1,000  which 
are  otherwise  cognizable  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act.  The  claimant's  remedy,  if  any,  in  such  cases  is  by 
suit  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  district 
wherein  the  act  or  omission  complained  of  occurred,  in- 
cluding the  United  States  District  Courts  for  the  Terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

C  Exclusions.  As  provided  in  section  421  of  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act,  claims,  among  others,  not  pay- 
able under  that  act  and  paragraph  III  include: 

1  Any  claim  based  upon  an  act  or  omission  of  an 
employee  of  the  Government,  exercising  due  care,  in 
the  execution  of  a  statute  or  regulation,  whether  or  not 
such  statute  or  regulation  be  valid,  or  based  upon  the 
exercise  or  performance  or  the  failure  to  exercise  or 
perform  a  discretionary  function  or  duty  on  the  part  of 
a  Federal  agency  or  an  employee  of  the  Government, 
whether  or  not  the  discretion  involved  be  abused. 

2  Any  claim  arising  out  of  the  loss,  miscarriage, 
or  negligent  transmission  of  letters  or  postal  matter. 

3  Any  claim  arising  out  of  an  act  or  omission  of 
any  employee  of  the  Government  in  administering  the 
provisions  of  the  Trading-with-the-Enemy  Act,  as 
amended. 

4  Any  claim  for  damages  caused  by  the  imposition 
or  establishment  of  a  quarantine  by  the  United  States. 
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5  Any  claim  arising  from  injury  to  vessels,  or  to 
the  cargo,  crew,  or  passengers  of  vessels,  while  passing 
through  the  locks  of  the  Panama  Canal  or  while  in 
Canal  Zone  waters. 

6  Any  claim  arising  out  of  assault,  battery,  false 
imprisonment,  false  arrest,  malicious  prosecution,  abuse 
of  process,  libel,  slander,  misrepresentation,  deceit,  or 
interference  with  contract  rights. 

7  Any  claim  arising  in  a  foreign  country. 

D  Application  to  Claims  Not  Previously  Adjusted. 
Th£  provisions  of  paragraph  III  shall  apply  to  all  claims 
otherwise  within  its  scope,  not  heretofore  adjusted,  in- 
cluding claims  formerly  payable  under  provisions  of  laws 
and  regulations  now  superseded,  arising  out  of  accidents  or 
incidents  occurring  on  or  after  January  1,  1945.  Claims 
arising  out  of  accidents  or  incidents  occurring  prior  to 
January  1,  1945,  or  claims  not  cognizable  under  para- 
graph III,  including,  among  others,  claims  arising  in  for- 
eign countries,  will  be  settled  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Small  Claims  Act,  the  Act  of  December  28,  1922  (42  Stat. 
1066;  31  U.S.C.  215-217).  See  paragraph  IV.  Claims  for 
damage  to  lands  or  other  private  property  of  any  kind  by 
reason  of  the  operations  of  the  United  States,  its  officers 
or  employees,  in  the  survey,  construction,  operation,  or 
maintenance  of  any  project  constructed  or  administered 
through  the  Commissioner,  not  based  upon  the  negligence 
or  wrongful  act  or  omission  of  any  employee  of  the  United 
States  while  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  office  or  em- 
ployment, will  be  settled  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  June  19,  1939  (53  Stat.  841 ;  22  U.S.C.  277e) .  See  para- 
graph V. 

E  Statute  of  Limitations.  Claims  under  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  and  under  paragraph  III  must  be  pre- 
sented in  writing  to  the  Department  or  to  the  Commission, 
as  the  case  may  be,  within  one  year  after  the  claim  ac- 
crued, or  by  August  2,  1947,  whichever  is  later. 

F  Payment  of  Claims.  When  an  award  is  made,  the 
Legal  Adviser  or  the  Commissioner,  as  the  case  may  be, 
will  transmit  the  file  on  the  case  to  the  appropriate  fiscal 
office  for  payment  out  of  funds  appropriated,  or  to  be 
appropriated,  for  the  purpose.  Claims  under  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  General  Regulations  No.  110,  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  February  12,  1947. 

G  Withdrawal  of  Claim.  A  claimant  may,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  410  (b)  of  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act,  withdraw  his  claim  from  con- 
sideration upon  fifteen  days'  notice  in  writing  to  the  Legal 
Adviser  or  to  the  Commissioner,  as  the  case  may  be. 

H  Attorneys'  Fees.  In  accordance  with  section  422 
of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act,  reasonable  attorneys'  fees 
may  be  paid  under  paragraph  III  out  of,  but  not  in  addition 
to,  the  amount  of  the  award  or  settlement.  If  the  award 
or  settlement  is  $500  or  less,  reasonable  attorneys'  fees, 
but  not  in  excess  of  $50,  may  be  allowed.  If  the  award 
is  $500  or  more,  reasonable  attorneys'  fees,  but  not  in  excess 
of  10  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  award  or  settlement, 
may  be  allowed.  Attorneys'  fees  under  this  paragraph 
may  be  fixed  only  on  written  request  of  either  the  claimant 
or  his  attorney. 
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I  Questions  of  Law.  Questions  of  reasonable  care, 
scope  of  employment,  proximate  cause,  joint  tort-feasors, 
contributory  negligence,  negligence  per  se  subrogation,  the 
allowance  of  damages  for  pain  and  suffering,  and  other 
questions  of  law  will  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  accident  or  incident  occurred. 

IV        Small  Claims  Act. 

A  General.  The  Act  of  December  28,  1922  (42  Stat. 
1060;  31  U.S.C.  215-217),  the  so-called  Small  Claims  Act, 
authorized  the  head  of  each  department  and  establishment 
to  consider,  ascertain,  adjust,  and  determine  claims  of 
$1,000  or  less  for  damage  to,  or  loss  of,  privately  owned 
property  caused  by  the  negligence  of  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Government  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  employ- 
ment. The  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  superseded  the  Small 
Claims  Act  with  respect  to  claims  that  are  allowable  under 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.  However,  with  respect  to 
claims  that  are  not  allowable  under  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act,  for  example,  claims  arising  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, claims  are  allowable  under  the  Small  Claims  Act. 
The  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  specifically  exempts  from 
its  provisions  claims  arising  in  foreign  countries.  Hence, 
since  exempted  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act,  those 
claims  are  considered  still  allowable  under  the  Small 
Claims  Act. 

B  Exclusion.  The  following  claims  are  not  cogniz- 
able under  the  Small  Claims  Act  and  paragraph  IV : 

1  Claims  which  are  cognizable  under  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act. 

2  Claims  which  are  cognizable  under  the  Act  of 
June  19,  1939.     See  paragraph  V. 

O  Statute  of  Limitations.  No  claim  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Department  or  by  the  Commission  under 
paragraph  IV  unless  presented  to  it  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  accrual  of  said  claim. 

D  Payment  of  Claim.  Claims  cognizable  under  para- 
graph IV,  upon  approval,  in  whole  or  in  part,  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  inclusion  in 
an  appropriation  bill.  After  enactment  of  the  bill  by  the 
Congress,  the  appropriate  fiscal  office  of  the  Department 
or  of  the  Commission  shall  make  arrangements  for  pay- 
ment. 

V        Act  of  June  19, 1939. 

A        General.    The  Act  of  June  19,  1939  (53  Stat.  841;  ■ 
22  U.S.C.  277e),  provides  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  State  acting  through  such  officers  as 
he  may  designate,  is  further  authorized  to  consider, 
adjust,  and  pay  from  funds  appropriated  for  the  project, 
the  construction  of  which  resulted  in  damages,  any 
claim  for  damages  occurring  after  March  31, 1937,  caused 
to  owners  of  land  or  other  private  property  of  any  kind 
by  reason  of  the  operations  of  the  United  States,  its 
officers  or  employees,  in  the  survey,  construction,  opera- 
tion, or  maintenance  of  any  project  constructed  or 
administered  through  the  American  Commissioner,  In- 
ternational Boundary  Commission,  United  States  and 
Mexico,  if  such  claim  does  not  exceed  $1,000  and  has 
been  filed  with  the  American  Commissioner  within  one 
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year  after  the  damage  is  alleged  to  have  occurred,  and 
when  in  the  opinion  of  the  American  Commissioner  such 
claim  is  substantiated  by  a  report  of  a  board  appointed 
by  the  said  Commissioner. 

his  Act  covers  only  claims  for  damages  to  lands  or  other 
rivate  property  and  not  claims  for  personal  injuries. 
Decision  Comptroller  General  B-36817,  September  28, 
M3,  unpublished.)  To  the  extent  that  claims  for  dam- 
;es  to  lands  or  other  private  property  are  based  upon 
sgligence,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  have  been  super- 
>ded  by  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  (26  Comp.  Gen.  452, 
ecision  B-61757,  January  6,  1947).  Hence  claims  cog- 
izable  under  the  Act  of  June  19,  1939,  are  limited  to 
aims  for  damages  accruing  after  March  31,  1937— 

1  For  damages  to  lands  or  other  private  property 
of  any  kind  by  reason  of  the  operations  of  the  United 
States,  its  officers  or  employees,  in  the  survey,  construc- 
tion, operation,  or  maintenance  of  any  project  con- 
structed or  administered  through  the  Commissioner: 
Where  such  claims  do  not  exceed  $1,000;  and 

3  Which  claims  are  not  based  upon  the  negligence 
of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  acting 
within  the  scope  of  his  employment. 

B  Exclusion.  Claims  which  are  cognizable  under 
e  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  or  the  Small  Claims  Act  are 
it  cognizable  under  the  Act  of  June  19,1939  and  paragraph 

C  Statute  of  Limitations.  No  claim  will  be  con- 
Jered  by  the  Commissioner  under  paragraph  V  unless 
ed  with  him  within  one  year  after  the  damage  is  alleged 
have  occurred. 

D  Action  by  Claimant.  The  provisions  of  paragraph 
B  shall  be  applicable  to  claims  for  damages  cognizable 
ider  paragraph  V,  except  those  provisions  relating  to 
rsonal  injury  or  death. 

E  Payment  of  Claim.  Upon  receipt  of  a  claim  by 
e  Commissioner,  the  Commissioner  will  appoint  a  board 
investigate  the  facts  surrounding  the  claim  and  to  make 
i  report  and  recommendations  to  the  Commissioner, 
le  Commissioner  will  thereupon  approve  the  claim  in 
lole  or  in  part,  or  disapprove  the  claim.  If  the  claim  is 
proved  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  claimant  accepts  the 
tlement  tendered  by  the  Commissioner,  the  claimant 
11  execute  a  release  of  his  claim  in  the  form  prescribed 
the  Commissioner  and  will  execute  a  voucher  in  the 
n  approved  by  the  Commissioner.  The  file  on  the  case, 
tluding  the  claim,  the  findings  of  the  board,  the  approval 
the  Commissioner,  the  release,  and  the  voucher,  will 
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thereupon  be  transmitted  by  the  Commissioner  through 
the  Department  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  for 
settlement. 
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For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address  requests 
direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except  in  the 
case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  State. 

The  London  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers, 

Nov.  25-Dec.  16,  1947.     10  pp. 

Report  on  the  result  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Foreign  Ministers  in  London  by  George  C.  Mar- 
shall, Secretary  of  State.  Broadcast  from  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  December  19,  1947. 

Air  Transport  Services.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  1587.     Pub.  2764.     29  pp.     100. 

Agreement  Between  the  U.S.  and  Peru,  and  Accom- 
panying Notes — Signed  at  Lima  December  27,  1946; 
entered  into  force  December  27,  1946 ;  and  agreement 
effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Washington 
May  6  and  8,  and  July  21,  1947  j  entered  into  force 
July  21,  1947. 

Haitian  Finances.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  1643.     Pub.  2945.     5  pp.     50. 

Agreement  Between  the  U.S.  and  Haiti— Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Port-au-Prince  July  4, 
1947 ;  entered  into  force  July  4,  1947. 

Passport  Visa  Fees.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  1644.     Pub.  2946.     2  pp.     50. 

Agreement  Between  the  U.S.  and  Norway— Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Washington  July  7  and 
29,  1947;  entered  into  force  July  29,  1947;  effective 
August  1,  1947. 


National  Commission  News,  January  1,  1948. 
10  pp.    100  a  copy ;  $1  a  year. 


Pub.  3003. 


Published  monthly  for  the  United  States  National 
Commission  for  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 
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Ely  Maurer  and  James  Simsarian,  authors  of  the  article  on  the 
agreement  relating  to  conflicting  claims  to  German  enemy  assets re 
respectively  an  Assistant  to  the  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  State, 
and  Special  Assistant  to  the  U.  S.  Delegate  to  the  Inter-Allied  Repa- 
ration  Agency. 

Oeorge  L.  Warren,  author  of  the  article  on  the  fourth  meeting  of  the 
Preparatory  Commission  for  Iro,  is  Adviser  on  Refugees  and  D*- 
nl,ced  Persons  for  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Occupied  Areas. 
m  Warren  was  the  American  Delegate  at  the  meeting  of  the  Prepar- 
atory  Commission. 
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Habana  Meeting  of  U.N.  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Employment 


STATEMENT  ON  QUANTITATIVE  RESTRICTIONS  BY  VICE  CHAIRMAN  OF  U.  S.  DELEGATION' 


The  issue  now  before  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  must 
will  be  forthcoming  if  trade  is  rigorously  re- 
be  narrowly  defined. 

It  is  not  whether  quantitative  restrictions  are 
to  be  abolished,  immediately  and  completely. 
That  there  must  be  exceptions  to  the  rule  against 
QR  everybody  is  agreed. 

It  is  not  whether  undeveloped  countries  should 
be  developed.  On  this  question  there  has  never 
been  any  dispute. 

It  is  not  even  whether  QR,  may  be  used  for 
development.  Under  the  present  draft  of  Article 
13  it  may. 

The  issue,  simply  and  solely,  is  whether  QR  for 
protection  may  be  freely  used  by  everybody  all  the 
time  or  may  only  be  used  where  and  when  there  is 
no  superior  alternative. 

The  United  States  has  reluctantly  come  to  the 
position  that  QR  may  be  used  for  purely  protec- 
tive purposes  in  exceptional  cases  with  appropri- 
ate safeguards.  It  cannot  agree,  however,  to  the 
proposal  that  is  contained  in  certain  amendments 
that  are  now  before  this  Committee.  Under  these 
amendments,  any  country  would  be  completely 
free,  at  any  time,  to  impose  on  the  imports  of  any 
product  from  any  other  country  any  quantitative 
limits  that  it  might  desire.  There  is  only  one  way 
in  which  this  proposal  can  be  described:  it  is  a 
prescription  for  economic  anarchy. 

If  QR  is  to  be  fastened  on  the  commerce  of  the 
world  without  let  or  hindrance,  the  restrictionism 
of  the  fifties  and  the  sixties  will  make  the  re- 
strictionism of  the  thirties  look  like  absolute  free 
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trade.  If  this  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  our  negotia- 
tions here,  I  say  that  all  our  hopes  for  expanding 
trade,  for  raising  standards  of  living,  for  promot- 
ing economic  development,  for  achieving  economic 
peace  are  doomed  to  failure. 

I  must  confess  to  a  total  inability  to  follow  the 
logic  of  those  who  have  argued  here  that  we  can 
expand  trade  by  forbidding  exporters  to  sell  and 
importers  to  buy.  I  find  it  equally  difficult  to 
understand  how  we  can  raise  standards  of  living 
by  making  goods  so  scarce  that  people  can't  get 
them  and  so  expensive  that  they  can't  afford  to 
buy  them. 

So,  too,  with  economic  development.  A  reading 
of  the  verbatim  record  of  these  proceedings  might 
lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that  an  undeveloped 
country  could  achieve  a  rapid  and  far-reaching 
industrialization  simply  and  solely  by  imposing 
quantitative  restrictions  on  its  trade.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Industrialization 
requires  capital.  It  requires  equipment.  It  re- 
quires technology.  It  requires  know-how.  And 
one  wonders  to  what  extent  any  of  these  requisites 
will  be  forthcoming  if  trade  is  rigorously  re- 
strained. For  investors  will  not  be  attracted  to 
new  industries  unless  they  promise  to  succeed. 
New  industries  will  not  promise  to  succeed  unless 
they  have  access  to  adequate  markets.  And  they 
will  not  have  access  to  adequate  markets  if  every- 


1  Made  on  Dec.  23,  1947,  and  released  to  the  press  in 
Habana  or.  the  same  date.  Clair  Wilcox,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  International  Trade  Policy,  Department  of  State, 
is  Vice  Chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Delegation. 
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body,  everywhere,  resorts  to  QR.  QR  does  not 
open  markets;  it  closes  them.  That  is  what  it  is 
for.  And  when  it  spreads,  through  example  and 
retaliation,  to  the  point  where  every  little  coun- 
try and  every  undeveloped  country  on  earth  is 
isolated  from  every  other  by  a  tight  wall  of  pro- 
hibitions, the  chances  of  vigorous  industrial  de- 
velopment will  finally  have  been  destroyed. 

One  way  for  a  man  to  grow  strong  is  to  observe 
the"proper  diet,  take  plenty  of  sleep,  and  get  plenty 
of  exercise.  Another  way  to  present  a  superficial 
appearance  of  animation  is  to  take  an  injection  of 
a  powerful  drug.  The  former  is  slower  and 
harder,  but  it  lasts  longer.  The  latter  is  quicker, 
but  it  is  transitory,  habit-forming,  and  may  end 
in  stupefaction.  QR  is  a  shot  in  the  arm.  A  mod- 
erate dose  may  put  an  industry  on  its  feet.  An 
overdose  can  lay  a  whole  economy  flat  on  its  back. 

Several  delegates,  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
have  referred  to  QR  as  a  "weapon"  and  have  said 
that  the  "weapon"  is  one  of  which  they  must  not 
be  deprived.  The  metaphor  is  all  too  appropriate. 
For  a  weapon  is  something  that  one  uses  in  a  war, 
and  economic  war  will  be  the  normal  state  of  trade 
relations  when  everybody  resorts  to  QR.  What 
we  are  dealing  with  here — and  we  might  as  well 
recognize  it — is  the  psychology  of  conflict,  not  the 
psychology  of  peace.  A  weapon  is  something  that 
someone  uses  to  hurt  someone  else.  And  I  think 
it  might  be  well  for  us  to  consider,  if  we  place  this 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  every  nation,  big  and  little, 
strong  and  weak,  and  turn  them  all  loose  on  the 
field  of  battle,  who  is  going  to  be  hurt  and  how 
much. 

It  should  be  clear  that  countries  differ  markedly 
in  their  ability  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  situation 
which  closes  the  markets  of  the  world  to  their 
products.  A  small,  highly  industrialized  country 
depends  upon  its  exports  of  manufactured  goods 
to  purchase  the  very  food  that  is  required  to  main- 
tain the  life  of  its  people.  A  small,  relatively  un- 
developed country,  specializing  in  the  production 
of  one  or  two  commodities — minerals  or  food- 
stuffs— depends  upon  foreign  markets  for  the  sales 
that  enable  it  to  acquire  capital  equipment  and 
manufactured  consumers'  goods.  Even  a  large 
country,  if  it  specializes  in  a  few  export  crops,  may 
find  its  whole  economic  life  seriously  affected  by 
its  ability — or  inability — to  sell  abroad.  For  any 
of  these  countries  the  general  imposition  of  QR 
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around  the  world  might  spell  disaster — unemploy- 
ment, bankruptcy,  and  wide-spread  distress,  with 
all  of  the  social  and  political  consequences  that 
they  entail.  If  however,  a  country  were  large,  if 
it  had  a  great  diversity  of  resources,  if  it  had  an 
extensive  domestic  market,  and  if  it  depended  only 
to  a  minor  extent  on  foreign  trade,  this  would  not 
be  the  case.  For  such  a  country,  the  general  im- 
position of  QR  around  the  world  would  be  annoy- 
ing and  inconvenient.  But  it  would  not  be  dis- 
astrous. The  moral  of  this  is  plain.  If  we  are  to 
arm  the  nations  of  the  world  with  this  "weapon" 
of  QR  and  send  them  into  economic  battle,  the 
advantage  will  not  be  with  the  smaller  and  the 
weaker  adversaries.  It  will  be  with  the  big  and 
the  strong.  And  this,  I  submit,  is  why  every  small 
country  and  every  weak  country  should  insist  that 
this  "weapon"  be  outlawed  or,  at  least,  if  it  cannot 
be  outlawed,  that  its  edge  be  blunted  and  its  use 
controlled. 

The  debate  in  this  Committee  seems  to  have  pro- 
ceeded on  the  assumption  that  the  smaller  coun- 
tries and  the  weaker  countries  will  be  accorded 
complete  freedom  to  employ  QR  while  the  larger 
and  the  stronger  ones  will  voluntarily  forego  its 
use.  This,  I  fear,  is  the  sheerest  phantasy.  One 
amendment  would  confine  QR  to  "countries  that 
have  not  reached  an  advanced  stage  of  industriali- 
zation as  a  whole".  Another  would  confine  it  to 
"countries  in  an  early  stage  of  industrial  develop- 
ment". Just  what  do  these  terms  mean?  How 
would  they  be  defined  ?  How,  for  instance,  would 
they  apply  to  the  United  States  ?  Certainly  there 
are  12  of  our  48  States  that  have  reached  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  industrialization.  But  the 
"whole"  of  our  Union  includes  36  other  States,  not 
to  mention  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  which  is  an 
undeveloped  country  in  itself.  I  invite  the  au- 
thors of  these  amendments  to  drive  through  the 
States  that  lie  south  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  to  roam  the  whole  area  that  lies 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rockies  from 
Canada  to  Mexico,  to  fly  over  the  vast  reaches  of 
Alaska,  and  then  to  report  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  industrialization  of  these  areas  is  really  "ad- 
vanced". It  would  be  instructive,  too,  to  inter- 
view the  Governors  of  these  36  States  and  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  their  cities  to  ask  them 
whether  they  consider  their  stage  of  industrial  de- 
velopment to  be  "early"  or  late.  If  QR  for  protec- 
tion is  open  to  one  it  will  be  open  to  all,  including 
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the  United  States.  And  nobody  is  likely  to  intro- 
duce a  form  of  words  that  would  prevent  it. 

My  Government  offered,  in  the  Proposals  which 
it  published  in  December  of  1945,  to  enter  into  an 
international  agreement  under  which  it  would 
surrender  its  freedom  to  use  QR  for  protective 
purposes.  It  maintained  this  offer  at  London.  It 
maintained  it  at  Geneva.  It  will  maintain  it  at 
Havana.  If  this  offer  is  accepted,  no  nation  need 
fear  that  the  United  States  will  ever  employ  QR 
in  ways  that  would  be  harmful  to  them.  But  if 
the  offer  is  rejected,  what  then  ? 

If  the  offer  were  rejected,  I  assure  you  that  my 
Government  would  do  everything  within  its  power 
to  prevent  the  general  employment  of  QR  by  the 
United  States.  But  I  cannot  assure  you  that  it 
would  succeed.  For  as  QR  spreads  around  the 
world,  and  as  one  group  after  another  in  the 
United  States  came  to  feel  its  effects,  there  would 
be  angry  reactions  and  insistent  demands  for  re- 
taliation. If  QR  were  everywhere  accepted  in 
principle  and  widely  employed  in  practice,  it  is 
less  than  likely  that  these  demands  could  be  re- 
sisted. If  the  United  States,  however  reluctantly 
and  however  tardily,  were  to  join  in  the  procession 
that  marched  behind  the  banner  of  QR,  how  would 
this  affect  the  welfare  of  the  other  countries  of  the 
world  ? 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  Country  A.  Country  A 
is  a  small  country.  It  is  highly  industrialized.  It 
specializes  in  the  manufacture  of  semi-durable 
consumers'  goods.  It  relies  upon  its  export  of  this 
goods  to  pay  for  a  large  part  of  the  goods  which 
it  imports.  It  finds  a  major  part  of  its  market  for 
this  goods  in  the  United  States.  But  this  article 
is  also  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  And 
our  own  factories  could  be  so  expanded  as  to  meet 
all  of  the  requirements  of  our  market.  Suppose 
that  we  finally  were  to  yield  to  persistent  pres- 
sures to  impose  upon  imports  of  this  article  a 
quota  which  would  cut  our  imports  to  a  half  or  a 
third  of  their  present  size.  Who  would  suffer  most 
from  this  action — the  big  country  or  the  little 
country?  Would  the  unfettered  use  of  QR  really 
serve  the  interests  of  this  little  country  ?  I  think 
not. 

Take  the  case  of  Country  B.  Country  B  is  also 
a  small  country.  It  produces  a  basic  raw  material. 
It  ships  this  material  into  our  market  in  large 
quantities.  Its  whole  economy  is  heavily  de- 
pendent on  these  sales.    It  finds  in  them  a  source 
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of  dollars  that  it  can  use  in  developing  its  in- 
dustries and  raising  its  standard  of  living.  But 
we  have  developed,  in  the  United  States,  a  syn- 
thetic substitute  for  this  raw  material.  By  ex- 
panding our  productive  capacity  we  could  satisfy 
the  entire  demand  of  our  domestic  market.  Sup- 
pose that  we  yield  to  pressure  to  increase  our  out- 
put of  the  synthetic  product  by  imposing  stringent 
quotas  on  our  imports  of  the  natural  product.  Who 
would  suffer  most  from  this  action — the  big 
country  or  the  little  country  ?  Would  the  interests 
of  the  little  country  really  be  served  by  untram- 
meled  freedom  to  use  QR?    I  think  not. 

Take  the  case  of  Country  C.  Country  C  is  a 
small  country.  It  sells  us,  in  large  quantity,  a  type 
of  foodstuff  that  is  closely  competitive  with  food- 
stuffs produced  in  many  of  our  agricultural  states. 
Our  own  farmers,  with  little  effort,  could  com- 
pletely satisfy  our  appetites  for  this  element  in 
our  diets.  Suppose  that  we  were  to  yield  to  pres- 
sure to  give  them  a  monopoly  or  a  near-monopoly 
of  our  market  by  cutting  down  our  imports  of  the 
foreign  food.  Who  would  suffer — the  big  country 
or  the  little  country?  Would  the  welfare  of 
Country  C  really  be  advanced  by  the  general  ap- 
plication of  QR  ?     I  think  not. 

Take  the  cases  of  Countries  D  and  E.  These  are 
large  countries,  but  they  are,  as  yet,  relatively  un- 
developed. Both  of  them  sell  us,  in  quantity,  raw 
materials  which  constitute  a  large  part  of  their 
export  trade.  In  the  case  of  Country  D,  we  pro- 
duce the  same  material  in  smaller  quantity.  In 
the  case  of  Country  E,  we  produce  a  substitute  that 
will  serve  the  same  purpose  at  a  slightly  higher 
cost.  Suppose  that  we  impose  quotas  on  these  im- 
ports and  expand  production  at  home.  Who 
would  suffer  most — the  developed  country  or  the 
undeveloped  countries?  Would  the  exercise  of 
freedom  to  use  QR  really  be  helpful  to  Countries 
DandE?    I  think  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  not  imaginary  cases. 
In  every  one  of  these  cases  there  has  been  agitation 
for  the  use  of  QR  in  the  United  States.  In  every 
one  of  them,  its  employment  would  have  been 
harmful,  if  not  disastrous,  to  the  country  con- 
cerned. And  in  every  one  of  them,  the  delegate 
who  represents  that  country  in  this  Committee  has 
spoken  in  glowing  terms  of  the  blessings  of  QR. 

Let  me  carry  the  argument  a  step  further. 
Country  F  produces  a  raw  material  that  it  does  not 
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sell  to  the  United  States.  But  the  price  of  that 
material  is  nonetheless  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
we  are  making  heavy  demands  upon  the  world 
market.  Suppose  that  we  impose  a  quota  that 
cuts  our  imports  from  Countries  D  and  E.  Ob- 
viously, Countries  D  and  E  are  hurt.  But  what 
about  Country  F  ?  Is  it  immune  ?  Certainly  not. 
When  our  demand  is  withdrawn  from  the  market, 
the  price  falls.  And  the  goods  that  Country  F  sells 
elsewhere  in  the  world  bring  it  a  smaller  return. 
Is  our  use  of  QR  a  good  thing  for  Country  F  ?  I 
think  not. 

One  final  case:— The  United  States  imports  a 
product  from  Countries  G  and  H.  Suppose  that 
we  inaugurate  a  quota  system  without  cutting  our 
total  imports  at  all.  But  we  give  a  bigger  quota  to 
G  and  a  smaller  quota  to  H.  G  may  gain  in  the 
process  or  it  may  lose.  That  will  depend  entirely 
on  whether  we  exact  a  price  for  the  favor  we 
confer.  But  certainly  nobody  will  contend  that 
Country  H  is  better  off  because  every  country  on 
earth  is  free  to  use  QR. 

It  is  probable  that  somebody  will  remind  me,  in 
the  course  of  this  debate,  that  certain  products 
imported  into  the  United  States  have  been  and  are 
subject  to  QR.  In  a  few  cases,— a  very  few 
caSes—,  I  am  aware  that  this  is  true.  If  the  rules 
of  the  Charter  are  adopted,  these  cases  will  be  only 
those  in  which  domestic  production  is  similarly 
controlled.  And  QR  will  not  be  used  to  expand 
our  own  producer's  share  in  our  own  market.  But 
even  in  these  cases,  and  even  under  such  rules,  I 
have  gathered  from  these  proceedings  that  our 
employment  of  QR  has  met  with  something  less 
than  universal  acclaim.  There  are  even  those  who 
have  said  that  they  don't  like  it.  If  we  were  to 
extend  this  principle  to  the  whole  range  of  our 
import  trade,  would  the  general  enthusiasm  for  its 
employment  be  increased  ? 

I  have  always  supposed,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
future  economic  policy  of  the  United  States  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  the  other  nations  of 
the  world.  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  an 
increase  in  our  tariffs  or  the  general  imposition  of 
import  quotas  would  be  regarded  as  a  serious  blow 
to  their  essential  interests.  If  this  is  indeed  the 
case,  I  must  ask  other  countries  to  consider  for 
a  moment  the  direction  in  which  some  of  them 
are  asking  us  to  go,  and  what  the  consequences 
would  be. 

If  the  trading  pattern  now  written  into  the 
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Charter  is  ultimately  adopted,  there  will  be  no 
official  limit  on  the  total  quantity  of  goods  that 
they  can  sell  in  the  United  States.  They  will  not 
be  told  that  some  part  or  all  of  our  market  has 
been  reserved  for  somebody  else.  They  will  not 
be  told  that  we  will  not  take  their  goods  because 
we  do  not  like  their  policies.  They  will  not  be  told 
that  we  will  not  take  their  goods  unless  they  pledge 
themselves  to  take  specific  quantities  of  ours. 
They  will  not  find  themselves  excluded  from  other 
markets  by  the  fact  that  we  have  pre-empted 
them  for  ourselves. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  any  one  of  a  dozen 
amendments  that  are  now  before  us  should  be 
adopted  and  that  all  restraints  on  quantitative  re-   : 
strictions  would  finally  be  destroyed.   Does  any  one  ! 
really  suppose,  if  the  scourge  of  restrictionism  in  ■, 
its  most  virulent  form  is  to  sweep  over  a  large  part  \ 
of  the  world  that  the  rest  of  us,  or  specifically,  that 
the  United  States  would  remain  completely  im- 
mune?    Suppose    that    we    eventually    succumb,  ] 
what  then?     Other  countries  may  be  told  when  ] 
they  approach  us  with  their  goods  that  they  can  j 
sell  to  us  but  only  up  to  a  certain  limit,  regardless 
of  quality.     They  may  be  told  that  they  cannot  sell 
to  us  unless  they  agree  to  take  specific  quantities  of  i 
specific  goods — not  harmonicas  perhaps,  but  some- 
thing else — in  return.     They  may  be  told  that  our 
market  is  reserved  for  someone  else.     They  may 
be  told  they  cannot  sell  to  us  until  they  modify 
domestic  policies  we  do  not  like.     They  may  dis- 
cover, when  they  attempt  to  sell  in  other  markets, 
that  we  have  been  there  first  to  freeze  them  out. 
I  do  not  utter  these  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
threat.     I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  that 
is  not  the  way  we  want  to  do  business.    And, 
unless  we  are  driven  to  it,  it  is  not  the  way  that 
we  shall  do  business.    But  if  some  of  the  proposals 
now  before  us  were  adopted,  this  is  the  destination 
towards  which  we  should  be  asked  to  turn  our  feet. 
It  was  always  our  idea,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it 
would  be  the  purpose  of  the  Ito  to  organize  the 
world  for  economic  peace.    But  if  our  future  were 
to  lie  in  conflict,  one  doubts  that  organization 
would  be  required.     If  nation  were  to  strike  at 
nation,  if  retaliation  were  to  go  around  the  circle 
again  and  again  and  again,  all  of  this  could  be 
accomplished  without  any  agreement  of  any  sort. 
If  QR  were  to  be  released  from  all  restraints,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  anyone  should  want  a  Charter 
or  an  International  Trade  Organization. 
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fleeting  of  International  Meteorological  Organization: 
Conference  of  Directors 


ARTICLE  BY  JOHN   M.  CATES,  JR. 


The  Conference  of  Directors  of  the  Interna- 
ional  Meteorological  Organization  closed  its 
welfth  session  on  October  11,  1947,  with  an  im- 
pressive record  of  nearly  75  years  of  uninterrupted 
nternational  service.1  In  the  short  space  of  three 
,veeks  the  Conference  had  adopted  220  technical 
•esolutions  dealing  with  the  science  of  meteorol- 
)gy,  concluded  an  international  convention  by 
svhich  the  Imo  is  to  be  reorganized  into  an  inter- 
governmental organization,  and  approved  a  pro- 
cedure for  the  establishment  of  relationship  as  a 
specialized  agency  of  the  United  Nations.  In  ac- 
complishing this  last  step  toward  specialized- 
igeney  status  and  consequent  relationship  with  the 
United  Nations,  the  Imo  prepared  the  way  for  the 
conclusion  of  an  early  agreement  with  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  and  close  cooperation 
with  the  United  Nations.  The  World  Meteorolog- 
ical Organization  will  thereby  take  its  place  with 
the  closely  related  transport  and  communications 
Drganizations  in  the  aviation,  telecommunications, 
and  postal  fields  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  relationship  thus  to  be  es- 
tablished between  the  United  Nations  and  the 
international  technical  organizations  is  expected 
to  provide  the  basis  for  the  coordination  of  the 
closely  related  activities  of  these  organizations 
with  consequent  benefits  to  the  specialized  agencies 
themselves,  to  the  United  Nations,  and  to  the  world 
at  large. 

The  Imo  has  for  three  quarters  of  a  century  been 
composed  of  the  directors  of  meteorological  serv- 
ices of  the  various  states  and  territories  of  the 
jworld,  with  almost  universal  membership.  Of  its 
188  members,  55  attended  the  Conference: 
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Anglo-Egyptian 

French  Equatorial 

Norway 

Sudan 

Africa 

Pakistan 

Argentina 

French  West 

Palestine 

Australia 

Africa 

Paraguay 

Belgian  Congo 

Greece 

Philippines 

Belgium 

Guatemala 

Portugal 

Bermuda 

Hong  Kong 

Rhodesia 

Brazil 

Hungary 

Siam 

British  East 

Iceland 

Sweden 

Africa 

India 

Switzerland 

Burma 

Indo-China 

Tunisia 

Canada 

Ireland 

Turkey 

China 

Italy 

Union  of  Soviet 

Colombia 

Malaya 

Socialist  Repub 

Cuba 

Mauritius 

lies 

Czechoslovakia 

Mexico 

United  Kingdom 

Denmark 

Morocco 

United  States 

Ecuador 

Netherlands 

Uruguay 

Egypt 

Netherlands  East 

Venezuela 

Finland 

Indies 

Yugoslavia 

France 

New  Zealand 

Four  additional  members  were  represented  by 

observers : 

Chile 

Poland 

Union  of  South 

Dominican 

Rumania 

Africa 

Republic a 

The  representation  at  the  Conference  of  both 
sovereign  states  and  territories  indicates  the  dual 
nature  of  the  Conference.  It  was  both  a  conference 
of  meteorological  directors,  members  of  a  non- 
governmental technical  organization  convened  to 
consider  meteorological  regulations  essential  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  Organization's  primary 


1  "Final  Report  (mimeographed  edition),  Twelfth  Con- 
ference of  Directors",  International  Meteorological  Or- 
ganization, Washington,  Sept.  22-Oct.  11,  1947. 

'  Attended  by  invitation  although  not  a  member. 
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functions,  and  a  conference  of  plenipotentiaries 
convened  to  conclude  an  international  convention 
under  which  there  might  be  established  an  inter- 
governmental organization  eligible  for  status  as 
a  specialized  agency  with  formal  relationship  with 
the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  Delegation,3  headed  by  Dr. 
Francis  W.  Keichelderfer,  Chief  of  the  United 
"States  Weather  Bureau,  urged  that  consideration 
be  given  to  the  following  points : 

(1)  That  an  intergovernmental  status  was  es- 
sential to  assure  to  a  world  meteorological  organi- 
zation the  prestige  it  deserved  in  its  relationships 
to  other  intergovernmental  organizations  and  to 
assure  its  accomplishment  of  the  various  responsi- 
bilities placed  upon  it;  (2)  that  a  formal  relation- 
ship with  the  United  Nations  was  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  both  the  Wmo  and  the  United  Nations; 
(3)  that  the  membership  of  the  new  organization 
should  conform  to  any  decisions  of  the  United 
Nations  relating  to  membership  in  specialized 
agencies ;  and  (4)  that  the  Imo  should  continue  in 
existence  until  such  time  as  the  convention  estab- 
lishing the  intergovernmental  Wmo  should  come 
into  force. 

With  regard  to  technical  matters,  the  United 
States  Delegation  directed  its  efforts  toward  ob- 
taining the  highest  possible  degree  of  uniformity 
in  procedures  and  symbols  used  in  reporting 
meteorological  data  and  toward  a  clarification  of 
the  relationship  between  the  Imo  and  the  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization. 

The  problems  before  the  Conference  of  Directors 
thus  fell  into  two  general  categories :  (a)  technical 
meteorological  questions  and  (&)  organizational 
and  policy  questions. 

Technical  Questions 

Immediately  preceding  the  Conference  of  Di- 
rectors in  Washington,  there  had  been  held  in 
Toronto  joint  meetings  of  the  so-called  technical 
commissions  of  the  Imo  through  which  the  basic 
work  of  the  Organization  is  accomplished.  There 
are  presently  11  Commissions:  Agricultural  Me- 


3  The  United  States  Delegation,  in  addition,  consisted  of : 
H.  R.  Byers,  University  of  Chicago;  John  M.  Cates,  Jr., 
State  Department;  Commander  G.  Van  A.  Graves, 
U.S.C.G. ;  Delbert  M.  Little,  Weather  Bureau;  Capt. 
Howard  T.  Orville,  U.  S.  N. ;  Ivan  R.  Tannehill,  Weather 
Bureau;  and  Brig.  Gen.  D.  N.  Yates,  U.S.A.A.F. 
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teorology,  Aeronautical  Meteorology,  Maritimi 
Meteorology,  Synoptic  Weather  Information 
Hydrology,  Instruments  and  Methods  of  Observa 
tion,  Polar  Meteorology,  Kadio-Electric  Meteor 
ology,  Climatology,  Bibliography  and  Publica 
tions,  and  the  Aerological  Commission. 

The  Toronto  meetings  developed  405  technica 
resolutions  which,  by  the  action  of  the  Resolution 
Committee  of  the  Conference,  were  consolidatec 
into  220  resolutions.  These  resolutions  are  indica 
tive  of  the  importance  of  weather  forecasting  t< 
the  fields  of  agriculture,  aviation,  flood  prevention 
shipping,  applied  science,  and  safety  at  sea  and  ii 
the  air.  The  common  purpose  behind  all  the  res 
olutions  was  the  standardization  of  meteorologica 
procedures  and  facilities  with  a  view  to  obtaininj 
a  uniform  quality  of  meteorological  informatioi 
throughout  the  world. 

Although  a  detailed  description  of  these  techni 
cal  resolutions  is  not  necessary  to  a  general  accoun 
of  the  Conference,  mention  should  be  made  o: 
several  of  outstanding  importance :  the  agreemen 
between  the  Imo  and  the  Icao  on  standard  proce 
dures  and  reporting  forms  for  aeronautical  mete 
orology;  the  adoption  of  a  universal  code  o 
symbols  for  describing  various  types  of  mete 
orological  conditions;  agreement  on  projects  fo 
the  study  of  climatology  and  the  effect  of  weathe 
conditions  on  crops;  and  a  hydrographical  stud; 
with  particular  reference  to  the  forecasting  o 
flood  conditions.  The  broad  scope  of  the  activitie 
of  the  Imo  and  the  importance  of  its  forecasts  I 
every  human  activity  is  dramatically  illustrate! 
by  the  subjects  of  these  highly  technical  resolu 
tions.  These  resolutions,  together  with  those  o 
previous  conferences,  are  the  basis  on  which  ai 
accurate  world-wide  weather-observing  and  fore 
casting  system  has  been  developed. 

The  Conference  accepted  the  report  of  the  or 
ganization's  secretary  general  and  the  recom 
mendations  of  its  Executive  Council  on  its  budge 
for  the  next  year.  Because  of  increased  activitie 
of  the  organization,  contributions  to  meet  th 
1947_48  budget  of  $90,000  are  to  be  increased  | 
three  times  the  normal  prewar  annual  contribu- 
tion. Because  of  changes  in  membership,  this  wil 
result  in  a  50  percent  increase  on  current  contribu 
tions.  The  United  States  contribution  wil 
thereby  be  increased  approximately  from  $3,00 
to  $4,500. 
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The  Conference,  recognizing  that  the  new  gov- 
ernmental organization  would  not  come  into  exist- 
ence for  several  years,  agreed  that  the  Imo  should 
carry  on  its  usual  functions  until  the  entry  into 
force  of  the  convention  of  the  Wmo  in  order  to  in- 
sure the  necessary  continuity  in  the  world-wide 
cooperation  of  meteorological  services.  Further, 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  Imo  and  the  proposed 
Wmo  the  Conference  directed  its  Executive  Coun- 
cil to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  first  meeting  of 
the  congress  of  the  Wmo  recommendations  govern- 
ing the  administration  of  the  new  organization  and 
the  transfer  to  it  of  the  functions  and  activities  of 
the  Imo. 

Organizational  and  Policy  Matters 

The  Conference,  sitting  in  its  capacity  as  a  con- 
ference of  plenipotentiaries  to  consider  a  conven- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  a  world  meteorologi- 
cal organization,  had  before  it  a  draft  convention 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  previous  meteoro- 
logical conference  and  individual  drafts  prepared 
by  Canada,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States.    Before  consideration  of  the  con- 
vention itself,  the  Conference  argued  at  length 
upon  the  relative  merits  of  an  intergovernmental 
organization  as  against  a  more  informal  nongov- 
ernmental organization  of  the  type  of  the  Imo. 
The  proposed  relationship  with  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  possibility  that  the  organization 
.  would  thereby  lose  some  of  its  autonomy  and  suffer 
from  the  injection  into  its  technical  affairs  of  the 
disturbing  influence  of  international  politics  were 
the  main  points  upon  which  the  opponents  of  the 
convention  and  of  the  Wmo  based  their  arguments. 
The  final  decision  of  the  Conference  to  adopt  a 
convention  and  change  the  status  of  the  Imo  to 
that  of  an  intergovernmental  organization  was  due 
in  great  part  to  the  strong  beliefs,  as  expressed  by 
Argentina,   France,   the   United   Kingdom,   the 
United  States,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  in  the  advantages  which  would  follow 
not  only  from  placing  the  organization  upon  a 
convention  basis  but  also  from  a  relationship  to 
the  United  Nations,  which  relationship  was  in 
turn  dependent  upon  the  adoption  of  a  convention. 
The  convention,  as  adopted,  follows  in  general 
the  form  of  the  conventions  of  Icao,  the  Inter- 
,  national   Telecommunication  Union,   and   other 
specialized  agencies,  although  its  specialized  pur- 
!  poses  and  functions  and  its  unique  membership 
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and  voting  articles  give  it  particular  interest.  The 
basic  purposes  of  the  organization  are  set  forth 
in  the  preamble,  whereby  the  contracting  states 
"with  a  view  to  coordinating,  standardizing,  and 
improving  world  meteorological  activities,  and  to 
encouraging  an  efficient  exchange  of  meteorolog- 
ical information  between  countries  in  the  aid  of 
human  activities"  agree  to  the  present  convention. 
These  purposes  are  to  be  accomplished  through 
facilitating  the  establishment  of  a  world-wide  net- 
work of  weather-observation  stations,  the  estab- 
lishment of  systems  for  the  rapid  exchange  of 
weather  information,  the  promotion  of  the  stand- 
ardization of  meteorological  observation,  and  the 
furtherance  of  the  application  of  meteorology  to 
aviation,  shipping,  agriculture,  and  other  human 
activities. 

Membership  in  the  organization  is  not  limited  to 
sovereign  states,  as  is  the  case  with  most  inter- 
governmental organizations,  nor  is  provision  made 
for  associate  members.  Membership  in  the  or- 
ganization is  open  to  states  represented  at  the 
Conference  as  listed  in  annex  I  of  the  convention ; 
members  of  the  United  Nations  having  meteor- 
ological services ;  states  not  members  of  the  United 
Nations  but  having  meteorological  services,  upon 
approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  members;  any  terri- 
tory or  group  of  territories  as  listed  in  annex  II 
whose  mother  countries  were  represented  at  the 
Conference;  and  any  territories  not  listed  in  the 
annex  but  maintaining  meteorological  service  on 
behalf  of  which  the  convention  is  applied  by  the 
state  having  responsibility  for  their  international 
relations  and  upon  approval  of  two  thirds  of  the 
members.  In  the  discussions  of  this  membership 
clause,  a  great  point  was  made  that  only  sovereign 
states  could  become  parties  to  an  international 
convention  and  members  of  the  organization  set 
up  under  the  convention.  However,  with  the  re- 
cent experiences  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  and 
the  International  Telecommunication  Union  in 
mind,  the  meteorologists,  whether  representing 
sovereign  states  or  territories,  were  determined  to 
maintain  as  fully  as  possible  the  world-wide-mem- 
bership concept  of  the  International  Meteor- 
ological Organization.  This  concept  had  made  no 
distinction  between  the  directors  of  meteorological 
services  of  states,  territories,  or  other  forms  of 
political  and  even  geographic  divisions.  The  re- 
quirements of  international  law  and  the  demands 
of  certain  states  were  met  by  providing  that  only 
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those  members  of  the  organization  which  were 
sovereign  states  could  vote  upon  reserved  subjects ; 
namely,  the  amendment  or  interpretation  of  the 
present  convention  or  proposals  for  a  new  conven- 
tion; membership  in  the  organization,  relations 
with  the  United  Nations  and  other  intergovern- 
mental organizations ;  and  the  election  of  certain 
officers  of  the  organization.  It  is  believed  that 
this  membership  formula,  unique  in  the  annals  of 
international  organizations,  is  practicable  and  will 
serve  to  meet  not  only  the  needs  of  the  Wmo  but 
also  the  requirements  of  the  formalities  of  inter- 
national law  and  practice.  This  provision  of  vir- 
tually full  membership  for  territories  is  particu- 
larly appropriate  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  terri- 
tories, almost  without  exception,  support  their 
own  activities  in  the  organization  without  aid 
from  the  mother  country. 

The  vexatious  question  of  membership  in  the 
new  World  Meteorological  Organization  of  states 
not  fully  recognized  as  being  sovereign  was  met 
by  providing  that  only  states  represented  at  the 
Conference,  as  listed  in  annex  I  of  the  convention 
could  become  members  merely  by  signing  and  rati- 
fying; all  others,  except  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  must  secure  approval  of  two  thirds  of  the 
members.  Among  this  latter  group  are  the  states 
and  would-be  states,  the  status  of  which  has  so 
complicated  the  conferences  of  other  specialized 
agencies  during  the  year.4  The  postponement  of  a 
final  decision  of  these  questions  until  the  Wmo 
itself  becomes  established  expedited  the  business 
of  the  Conference  considerably. 

The  question  of  Spanish  participation  in  the 
Wmo  was  handled  by  a  protocol  similar  to  those 
adopted  by  the  International  Telecommunication 
Conference  and  the  Universal  Postal  Congress.5 

The  question  of  Spanish  participation  in  the 
Conference  of  Directors  of  the  Imo,  a  nongovern- 


4  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (Icao), 
Bulletin  of  June  15,  1947,  p.  1145;  International  Tele- 
communication Union  (Itu),  Bulletin  of  Nov.  30.  1947, 
p.  1033;  also,  Universal  Postal  Union  (Upu)  Congress 
held  in  Paris,  May-June  1947. 

8  "It  is  hereby  agreed  that  Spain  may,  as  soon  as  the 
Resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
dated  December  12,  1946  shall  be  abrogated  or  shall  cease 
to  be  applicable,  accede  to  the  Convention  of  the  World 
Meteorological  Organization  by  complying  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  33  of  the  said  Convention,  without  having 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  Article  3(c)  of  the  said 
Convention".  (Article  3(c)  requires  approval  of  two 
thirds  of  the  members  for  admission  to  membership.) 
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mental  organization,  presented  a  unique  problem, 
which  was  solved  by  the  adoption  of  a  realistic 
resolution  recognizing  "that  in  consequence  of  the 
Resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  dated  December  12,  1946,  the  Director  of 
the  Spanish  Meteorological  Service  is  prevented 
from  exercising  his  rights  as  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Directors  until  such  time  as  said  Resolu- 
tion shall  be  abrogated  or  cease  to  be  applicable". 
This  resolution  implied  approval  by  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  action  of  the  United  States  in  with- 
holding from  the  Director  of  the  Spanish  Mete- 
orological Service  an  invitation  to  the  Conference 
of  Directors. 

The  final  point  for  the  convention  to  consider, 
establishment  of  a  formal  relationship  with  the 
United  Nations,  was  carried  without  difficulty 
after  the  adoption  by  the  Conference  of  the  con- 
vention in  the  form  described  briefly  above.  Par- 
ticularly dramatic  was  the  support  given  to  the 
relationship  by  the  representative  from  Portugal, 
whose  country  had  recently  been  barred  from 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  but  who  stated 
that,  nevertheless,  his  government  wished  to  sup- 
port fully  the  principles  to  which  the  United  Na- 
tions were  devoted.  As  a  basis  for  consideration 
of  an  agreement  of  relationship,  the  Conference 
appointed  a  committee  on  which  were  represented 
France,  Norway,  Portugal,  the  United  States,  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  This  committee  met  for 
three  days  immediately  following  the  termination 
of  the  Conference  and  agreed  upon  a  draft  agree- 
ment of  relationship  between  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Wmo.  This  draft  agreement  is  to  be  cir- 
culated to  the  members  of  the  Imo  for  comment 
before  presentation  to  the  United  Nations  as  a 
basis  for  discussion  by  the  respective  negotiating 
committees. 

The  re-establishment  of  the  Imo  on  an  inter- 
governmental basis  and  on  an  equal  level  with 
other  specialized  agencies  in  the  field  of  transport 
and  communications  will  make  possible  future 
cooperation  and  coordination  among  these  tech- 
nical organizations  which  are  so  dependent  upon 
each  other  for  aid  in  performing  the  functions  for 
which  each  is  responsible.  The  Conference  of  Di- 
rectors, in  paving  the  way  for  the  provision  of 
accurate  and  universal  weather  forecasting  to  the 
people  of  the  world,  has  set  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample for  service  cooperation  among  governments 
and  among  international  organizations. 
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xpression  of  Faith  in  United  Nations  as  Means  of  World  Peace 


EXTEMPORANEOUS  REMARKS  BY  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  • 


I  want  to  wish  all  of  you  a  happy  and  prosperous 
948  and  to  say  to  you  that  I  think  1947  has  been 
good  year — not  as  good  as  we  would  like  to  have 
ad  it,  none  of  them  ever  are — and  that  I  am  still 
onfidently  looking  forward  to  a  world  peace  on 
chich  all  the  nations  can  agree,  and  the  proper 
mplementation  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  always  think  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
itates  and  the  difficulties  that  took  place  in  the 
!olonies  between  1781  and  1789,  and  then  the  diffi- 
ulties  that  took  place  between  1789  and  1809.  If 
ou  carefully  look  over  that  situation,  you  will 
nd  that  they  had  tremendous  difficulties  in  those 
ays,  almost  exactly  the  same  difficulties  with 
mich  we  are  faced  now  both  in  Europe  and  here. 


It  took  just  about  eighty  years,  really,  to  get  the 
Constitution  properly  implemented.  In  fact  it 
was  not  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
until  1865. 

So  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  be  discouraged  at 
things  that  sometimes  get  in  our  way  in  making 
this  tremendous  peace  organization  work.  I  did 
not  intend  to  make  you  a  speech,  but  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  peace,  and  I  have  every  faith  in 
the  final  working  of  the  United  Nations  as  a  means 
of  general  world  peace,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
we  can't  afford  anything  else.  It  is  to  our  selfish 
interests  and  to  the  selfish  interests  of  every  coun- 
try in  the  world  that  we  do  have  a  workable  world 
peace. 


'residential  Appointments  to  U.N.  Interim  Committee 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  3] 

The  President  on  January  3  appointed  Warren 
i.  Austin,  United  States  Representative  at  the 
5eat  of  the  United  Nations,  as  United  States  Rep- 
esentative  in  the  Interim  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
ral  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations ;  and  Philip 
'.  Jessup,  Hamilton  Fish  professor  of  inter- 
ational  law  and  diplomacy  at  Columbia  Uni- 
ersity,  as  Deputy  United  States  Representative, 
'he  Interim  Committee  of  the  United  Nations 
reneral  Assembly  was  established  in  accordance 
nth.  a  resolution  adopted  on  November  13,  1947, 
t  the  Second  Session  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
ral  Assembly  and  will  meet  on  January  5, 1948,  at 
Jnited  Nations  headquarters,  Lake  Success,  New 
rork. 

The  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
?rim  Committee  was  placed  on  the  agenda  of 
he  General  Assembly  by  the  United  States  after 
he  Secretary  of  State,  speaking  in  the  Assembly 
n  September  17,  1947,  had  suggested  that  such 
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a  committee  be  created.  The  resolution  on  the 
Interim  Committee,  adopted  41-6,  with  six  ab- 
stentions, provides  that  the  Interim  Committee 
shall  assist  the  General  Assembly  by  considering 
matters  specifically  referred  to  it  by  the  Assembly ; 
by  considering  disputes  or  situations  placed  on  the 
Assembly's  agenda  by  a  member  state  or  by  the 
Security  Council ;  by  making  studies  on  how  the 
general  principles  of  international  cooperation  in 
the  political  field  and  in  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security  shall  be  implemented ; 
and,  within  the  scope  of  its  jurisdiction,  by  con- 
ducting investigations  and  appointing  commis- 
sions of  inquiry.  The  Interim  Committee  has  also 
been  instructed  to  undertake  a  study  of  the  veto, 
in  consultation  with  any  committee  which  the 
Security  Council  may  designate. 
Mr.  Austin,  formerly  Senator  from  Vermont, 

1  Made  before  the  President's  press  and  radio  conference 
at  the  White  House  on  Dec.  31, 1947. 
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holds  the  rank  of  Ambassador.  In  addition  to  his 
duties  as  Permanent  Representative  at  the  Seat 
of  the  United  Nations,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Delegation  to  the  Second  Part  of 
the  First  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  and  to 
the  Second  Regular  Session  of  the  Assembly. 

Professor  Jessup  recently  served  as  the  United 
States  Kepresentative  on  the  United  Nations  Com- 


mittee  for  the  Progressive  Development  of  Inter- 
national Law  and  Its  Codification.  He  has  had 
long  experience  in  international  affairs.  Follow- 
ing service  in  1943  as  a  division  chief  in  the  De- 
partment of  State's  Office  of  Foreign  Relief,  Dr. 
Jessup  acted  as  Assistant  Secretary  General  to  the 
Unkea  and  Bretton  Woods  conferences  in  1943 
and  1944. 


Review  of  Facts  Regarding  Accreditation  of  Bona  Fide 
U.N.  Correspondents 

NOTE  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  MISSION  TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


m 


[Released  to  the  press  December  31] 

Text  of  the  communication  delivered  December  31 
by  this  Government,  through  the  United  States 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations,  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  concerning  the 
subject  of  accreditation  of  correspondents 

Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  your  telegrams  of 
December  22  and  23,  regarding  the  detention  and 
proceedings  in  connection  with  possible  deporta- 
tion in  the  cases  of  Nicholas  Kyriazidis  and  Syed 
S.  Hasan,  which  state  that  both  these  persons 
have  been  accredited  as  press  correspondents  by 
the  United  Nations.  On  instructions  from  my 
Government  I  beg  to  reply  as  follows : 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  intends 
to  abide  fully,  both  in  letter  and  spirit,  with  the 
Agreement  of  June  26,  1947,  regarding  the  head- 
quarters of  the  United  Nations  which  became  effec- 
tive November  21,  1947,  as  authorized  by  Public 
Law  357  of  the  80th  Congress  and  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  October  31, 1947  of  the  General  Assembly. 

"Although  the  Agreement  became  generally  ef- 
fective on  November  21,  its  specific  applicability 
to  the  interim  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations 
at  Lake  Success  and  Flushing  was  not  effective 
until  the  execution  of  the  Supplemental  Agree- 
ment of  December  18.  It  is  not  entirely  clear, 
therefore,  whether  the  agreement  was  technically 
in  force  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Kyriazidis'  detention 
on  December  17.  My  Government  appreciates, 
however,  the  desirability  of  giving  the  fullest  pos- 
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sible  effect  to  the  Agreement  regardless  of  any  such 
technicality. 

"Under  Section  13  (b)  of  the  Agreement,  the 
United  States  retains  the  right  to  deport  any  per- 
sons who,  in  activities  outside  their  official  capac- 
ity, have  abused  the  privileges  granted  under 
Section  11  and  13.  It  is  provided  that  deportatior, 
proceeding  shall  not  be  instituted  except  with  tlw 
prior  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  whicl 
shall  be  given  only  after  consultation  with  th< 
Secretary  General  (or  the  appropriate  Membei 
Nation  if  a  representative  of  a  Member  is  in- 
volved) . 

"In  considering  the  application  of  the  Head 
quarters  Agreement  in  the  instant  cases,  it  is  perti 
nent  to  note  that  the  individuals  were  accreditee 
by  the  United  Nations  without  the  'consultatioi 
with  the  United  States'  referred  to  in  Section  11 
Since  accreditation  took  place  before  the  Agree 
ment  became  effective,  there  was  no  legal  obliga 
tion  on  the  United  Nations  to  hold  such  consulta 
tions.  Absence  of  consultation  does,  however 
leave  unconsidered  any  view  of  the  United  State 
on  the  question  of  whether  the  individuals  con 
cerned  are  legally  entitled  to  the  privilege 
granted  by  Section  11  and  as  to  whether  the  Unitei 
States  was  consequently  under  obligation  to  con 
suit  the  Secretary  General  pursuant  to  Sectioi 
13  (b)  before  instituting  the  proceedings. 

"The  application  of  Section  13  (b)  to  the  pres 
ent  cases  may  be  uncertain  for  another  reason.  Th 
issue  may  be  not  whether  the  individuals  ma 
have  abused  their  privileges  in  activities  outsid 
of  their  official  capacity,  but  whether  their  privi 
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leges  may  be  void  on  account  of  misrepresentation 
of,  or  failure  to  disclose,  material  facts  bearing  on 
their  accreditation  or  the  issuance  of  their  visas. 

"While  my  Government  does  not  believe  that  it 
has  failed  to  comply  with  the  Headquarters  Agree- 
ment, it  recognizes  that  it  was  unfortunate  that 
the  status  of  these  persons  was  not  clarified  by  an 
exchange  of  views  before  the  exercise  of  discretion 
by  the  United  Nations  to  accredit  them  and  before 
the  cases  reached  the  stage  of  legal  proceedings. 

"It  is  the  view  of  my  Government  that  the  fol- 
lowing steps  should  be  taken  to  avoid  any  further 
misunderstandings:  (1)  The  entire  list  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press,  radio,  film  or  other  infor- 
mation agencies  accredited  by  the  United  Nations 
in  its  discretion  should  be  reviewed  by  the  United 
Nations  in  consultation  with  the  United  States,  so 
as  to  bring  all  bona  fide  representatives  clearly 
under  the  protection  of  the  Agreement;  (2)  Pro- 
cedures, data  and  criteria  for  handling  future 
accreditations  should  be  worked  out  jointly  be- 
tween officials  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the 
United  States;  (3)  In  all  future  cases  where  there 
appears  to  be  any  question  as  to  compliance  with 
or  interpretation  of  the  Headquarters  Agreement, 
every  effort  should  be  made  by  both  parties  to 
settle  the  matter  by  informal  discussion  without 
taking  steps  that  might  be  construed  as  engaging 
in  public  controversy.  Representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  are  available  for 
, early  discussion  of  all  these  matters  at  the  conven- 
ience of  United  Nations  officials  at  Lake  Success. 

"Meanwhile  both  Mr.  Kyriazidis  and  Mr.  Hasan 
have  been  released  from  custody.  It  is  our  under- 
standing that  Mr.  Hasan  plans  to  leave  the  country 
voluntarily  in  the  immediate  future.  No  further 
steps  will  be  taken  in  either  case  without  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  General. 

"In  conclusion  let  me  assure  your  Excellency  that 
my  Government  is  deeply  conscious  of  its  obliga- 
tions as  host  to  the  United  Nations  and  is  fully  con- 
,fident  that  the  problems  which  may  arise  in  im- 
iplementing  the  Headquarters  Agreement  can  be 
readily  solved  by  mutual  understanding  and  good 
will  without  prejudicing  either  the  security  of  the 
I  United  States  or  the  stated  purposes  of  the  Agree- 
ment 'to  enable  the  United  Nations  at  its  head- 
quarters in  the  United  States,  fully  and  efficiently 
,to  discharge  its  responsibilities  and  fulfill  its 
;  purposes.'" 
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The  General  Assembly  and  the 
Problem  of  Greece 

[Released  to  the  press  January  4] 

The  Department  of  State  on  January  4  released 
a  special  supplement  to  the  Bulletin  entitled  The 
General  Assembly  and  the  Problem  of  Greece. 
This  publication  supplements  the  materials  issued 
by  the  Department  in  September  1947  under  the 
title  The  United  Nations  and  the  Problem  of 
Greece.  It  summarizes  the  lengthy  General  As- 
sembly discussion  of  the  question  of  relations  be- 
tween Greece  and  its  northern  neighbors,  analyzes 
the  voting  on  the  various  resolutions  offered  on 
this  subject,  and  describes  the  positions  adopted  by 
Greece's  northern  neighbors,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and 
Poland.  The  current  publication  also  contains 
an  analysis  of  the  evidence  developed  by  the  Sub- 
sidiary Group  of  the  Balkan  investigating  com- 
mission from  April  to  September  1947.  This 
material  shows  that  foreign  assistance  to  the  Greek 
guerrillas  was  continued  on  a  considerable  scale 
even  during  the  period  of  active  consideration  of 
the  Greek  problem  by  the  Security  Council,  and 
that  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  consist- 
ently refused  to  cooperate  in  any  way  with  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations  Subsidiary  Group. 

The  supplement  is  being  issued  as  Department 
of  State  Publication  2986,  Near  Eastern  Series  12. 
Copies  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C.,  for  25  cents  each. 


U.S.    Delegation   to 
Commission 


IRO    Preparatory 


Accept  [etc.] 
January  11,  1948 

772300 — 48 3 


Warren  R.  Austin 


[Released  to  the  press  December  31] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  December 
31  the  composition  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  the  fifth  part  of  the  first  session  of  the  Prepara- 
tory Commission  for  the  International  Refugee 
Organization  (Iro)  ,  which  is  scheduled  to  be  held 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  from  January  20  to  ap- 
proximately January  30, 1948.  The  Delegation  is 
as  follows : 

Chairman 

George  L.  Warren,  Adviser  on  Refugees  and  Displaced 
Persons,  Department  of  State,  and  United  States 
Representative  on  the  Preparatory  Commission  of 
Iko 

(Continued  on  page  63) 
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Interim  Aid  Agreement  Signed  With  France,  Italy,  and  Austria 


REMARKS  BY  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  TO  FRANCE* 


[Released  to  the  press  January  2] 

Since  liberation  France  has  made  encouraging 
progress  towards  economic  recovery.    It  has  be- 
come increasingly  apparent,  however,  that,  due  to 
the  unprecedented  wartime  destruction  and  ex- 
haustion of  stocks,  combined  with  two  disastrously 
short  crops,  complete  recovery  would  take  longer 
than  previously  anticipated.    The  reconstruction 
task  has  been  a  heavy  one  and  progress  has  been 
at  the  cost  of  the  near-exhaustion  of  France's  ex- 
ternal financial  resources  and  of  the  credits  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States  and  other  sources. 
When  the  special  session  of  Congress  convened 
last  month  at  the  call  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  France  was  facing  a  situation  in 
which  her  dollar  resources  were  not  adequate  to 
procure  the  quantities  of  food,  fuel,  and  materials 
needed  from  abroad  to  keep  her  people  and  her 
economy  going  during  the  winter  and  early  spring. 
It  was  evident  that  unless  something  could  be 
done  and  done  quickly,  wheat  imports  would  have 
to  be  reduced  and  shipments  of  coal  and  petroleum 
decreased  or  eliminated  entirely.    A  crisis  was 
impending  which,  unless  resolved,  would  have 
resulted  in  a  further  reduction  in  the  already  in- 
adequate diet  of  the  French  people;  in  the  closing 
of  factories  with  resulting  unemployment;  and  in 
impairment  of  transportation  through  lack  of  fuel, 
The  agreement  which  we  have  signed  today  is 
in   pursuance  of  the  response  of  the  American 

'  Made  upon  the  occasion  of  his  signing  the  interim  aid 
agreement  with  France  in  Paris  on  Jan.  2, 1948.  Jefferson 
Oaffery  is  the  American  Ambassador  to  France.  For  text 
of  agreement  see  Department  of  State  press  release  3  of 
Jan.  2,  194S. 

7  Public  Law  389,  approved  Dec.  17,  1947.  The  Secre- 
tary of  He  Senate  reported  that  on  Dec.  16  he  presented 
!,,  the  ['resident  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1774). 
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people  to  this  emergency  situation.  In  the  same 
spirit  in  which  they  recently  despatched  their 
Friendship  Train  to  France,  the  American  people, 
through  their  elected  Congressional  representa- 
tives, have  allocated  part  of  the  taxes  they  are 
paying  to  assist  France  "to  alleviate  conditions  of 
hunger  and  cold  and  to  prevent  serious  economic 
retrogression". 

The  meaning  of  the  United  States  foreign-aid 
program  to  France  is  best  defined  in  terms  of  re~ 
ceipts  in  France  of  scarce  commodities  urgently 
needed  to  support  French  economic  recovery.   Fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  the  United  States  foreign- 
aid  legislation  on  December  16, 1947,2  and  without 
awaiting  the  signing  of  today's  agreement,  criti- 
cally needed  items  actually  being  unloaded  ir 
French  ports  became  subject  to  payment  fron 
United  States  aid  funds.    Among  these  items  ar< 
part  of  the  allocation  of  United  States  supplies  t< 
France  of  343,500  tons  of  bread  grains  for  De 
cember-January  1947-48,  and  one  million  torn 
of  coal  for  December  1947.    These  scheduled  ship 
ments  represent  the  beginning  of  a  program  tha 
will  include  not  only  these  items  but  also  petro 
leum,  various  foods,  including  notably  fats  an. 
milk,  and  fertilizers  and  other  items  needed  1 
speed  the  recovery  of  French  agriculture. 

The  nature  of  this  aid  is  well  exemplified  also  b 
the  assistance  being  furnished  by  the  use  of  th 
French  bread  ration,  which  has  been  maintaine 
at  present  levels  only  by  large  imports  of  cereal; 
In  December  of  this  year,  for  example,  the  allocs 
tion  to  France  by  the  United  States  of  183,500  tor 
of  wheat  would,  if  devoted  entirely  to  that  pui 
pose,  cover  approximately  70  percent  of  the  brea 
ration  in  France  during  this  month.  The  in 
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rortance  of  coal  imports  to  the  French  economy 
jvas  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  first  10 
nonths  of  1947,  imports  of  this  commodity  from 
;he  United  States  were  equal  to  24  percent  of 
French  production. 

In  facing  the  future,  I  believe  we  can  all  take 
hope  and  inspiration  from  President  Truman's 
Christmas  message  to  the  American  people,  which 
said  in  part : 

"As  we  prepare  to  celebrate  our  Christmas  this 
pear  in  a  land  of  plenty,  we  would  be  heartless, 
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indeed,  if  we  were  indifferent  to  the  plight  of  less 
fortunate  peoples  overseas. 

"We  have  supplied  part  of  their  needs  and  we 
shall  do  more.  In  this  we  are  maintaining  the 
American  tradition. 

"Because  of  our  efforts  people  of  other  lands 
see  the  advent  of  a  new  day  in  which  they  can  lead 
lives  free  from  the  harrowing  fear  of  starvation 
and  want. 

"With  the  return  of  hope  to  these  people  will 
come  renewed  faith — faith  in  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  and  the  brotherhood  of  man." 


REMARKS  BY  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  TO  ITALY  * 


[Released  to  the  press  January  3] 

For  the  second  time  within  a  six-month  period, 
I  have  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  to  represent 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  negoti- 
ation and  signing  of  an  agreement  to  bring  aid  to 
the  people  of  Italy.4  The  law  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  on  December  17  has 
but  one  major  objective  in  Italy — to  provide  im- 
mediate assistance  in  form  of  food,  fuel,  and 
other  commodities  urgently  needed  by  the  people 
of  Italy  to  alleviate  conditions  of  hunger  and  cold 
and  prevent  an  economic  retrogression  which 
would  jeopardize  any  general  European  recovery 


program  based  on  self-help  and  cooperation.  The 
assistance  to  the  Italian  people  is  being  given 
freely  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
firm  belief  that  this  help  will  assure  the  develop- 
ment of  Italy  as  a  free  and  independent  nation. 
My  Government  has  only  this  as  its  objective. 

The  action  of  the  American  Congress  in  au- 
thorizing these  shipments  of  wheat,  coal,  and  other 
supplies  demonstrates  the  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  will  to  work  of  the  Italian 
people  will  overcome  the  economic  difficulties  and 
problems  which  have  resulted  from  the  war. 


PRESS  RELEASE  ISSUED  BY  THE  ITALIAN  GOVERNMENT  ON  JANUARY  3,  1948 


[Released  to  the  press  January  3] 

An  important  milestone  on  the  path  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  was  passed  today  in  Palazzo 
Chigi  in  Rome  when  the  Italian  Government, 
represented  by  Premier  de  Gasperi  and  Foreign 
Minister  Carlo  Sforza,  and  the  American  Govern- 
ment, represented  by  Ambassador  Dunn,  signed  an 
'agreement  between  the  two  countries,  under  which 
Jtaly  will  receive  free  from  the  United  States  es- 
sentia] food,  medical  supplies,  fuel,  and  other 
[commodities  to  carry  her  people  through  the 
'serious  winter  months. 

This  additional  assistance  became  possible  as  a 
'result  of  a  special  session  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress  called  by  President  Truman  to  enact  legis- 
lation which  would  provide  resources  to  carry  out 

January  11,  1948 


the  will  of  the  American  people  to  help  alleviate 
suffering  in  the  war-devastated  countries. 

A  program  of  assistance  made  possible  by  the 
Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947,  passed  by  Congress  on 
December  17,  1947,  has  but  one  major  purpose — 
to  provide  immediate  assistance  in  the  form  of 
food,  fuel,  and  other  commodities  urgently  needed 
by  the  people  of  Italy,  France,  Austria,  and  China 


a  Made  upon  the  occasion  of  his  signing  the  interim  aid 
agreement  with  Italy  in  Rome  on  Jan.  3,  1948.  James  C. 
Dunn  is  the  American  Ambassador  to  Italy.  For  text  of 
agreement  see  Department  of  State  press  release  9  of 
Jan.  3,  1948. 

'For  text  of  agreement  of  July  4,  1947,  see  Bulletin 
of  July  13,  1947,  p.  97. 
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to  alleviate  conditions  of  intolerable  hunger  and 
cold,  and  prevent  serious  economic  retrogression 
which  would  jeopardize  any  general  European 
economic  program  based  on  self-help  and  coopera- 
tion. This  element  of  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  is  again  brought  out  in  the  preamble  of  the 
agreement  just  signed  by  representatives  of  the 
two  Governments:  "The  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
Italy  considering  the  desire  of  the  people  of 
America  to  provide  immediate  assistance  to  the 
people  of  Italy  and  considering  that  the  enactment 
by  the  United  States  of  America  of  the  Foreign 
Aid  Act  of  1947  provides  basis  of  such  assistance 
to  the  people  of  Italy,  have  agreed  as  follows". 

Assistance  to  Italy  under  this  act  follows  a 
program  initiated  by  the  United  States  in  July 
1947  whereby  approximately  $120,000,000  worth 
of  food,  fuel,  and  medical  supplies  were  provided 


free  to  the  Italian  Government  for  distribution  to 
its  people.  That  program,  which  is  nearly  com- 
pleted, resulted  in  the  people  of  Italy  receiving 
2,000,000  tons  of  coal,  564,000  tons  of  cereals  and 
flour,  7,000  tons  of  fats  and  oils,  2,000  tons  of  dairy 
products,  18,000  tons  of  pulses,  and  $649,000  worth 
of  medical  supplies. 

The  supplies  to  be  made  available  under  this 
agreement  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment free  of  charges.  The  majority  of  these 
supplies  will  be  sold  for  lire  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment through  commercial  channels.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  such  sales  will  be  deposited  in  a  special 
account  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  Italy 
and  will  be  used  for  effective  retirement  of  the 
national  debt,  to  promote  stabilization  of  the 
Italian  currency,  and  for  such  other  purposes  as 
may  be  mutually  agreed  by  the  two  Governments. 


REMARKS  BY  UNITED  STATES  HIGH  COMMISSIONER  IN  AUSTRIA 


[Released  to  the  press  January  3] 

For  the  second  time  within  the  space  of  ap- 
proximately six  months,  it  is  my  privilege  and 
honor  to  sign,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, an  agreement  with  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment to  provide  urgently  needed  basic  commodities 
designed  to  contribute  to  Austria's  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation.6  The  effects  of  the  initial  aid 
agreement  signed  in  June  of  last  year  are  in  evi- 
dence in  the  noticeable  progress  which  Austria  has 
made  to  restore  stable  economic  conditions. 

The  purpose  of  these  aid  agreements  is  to  help 
you  help  yourselves.  The  Americans,  acting 
through  their  elected  representatives  in  Congress, 
have  appreciated  the  problem  faced  by  Austria  and 


*  Made  upon  the  occasion  of  his  signing  the  interim  aid 
agreement  with  Austria  in  Vienna  on  Jan.  3,  1948.  Gen- 
eral Geoffrey  Keyes  is  the  United  States  High  Commis- 
sioner in  Austria.  For  text  of  agreement  see  Department 
of  State  press  release  6  of  Jan.  2,  1948. 

•  For  text  of  agreement  of  June  25,  1947,  see  Bulletin 
of  July  6,  1947,  p.  39. 
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other  devastated  countries  in  Europe.  In  the  in- 
terests of  restoring  peaceful  and  stable  conditions 
to  the  world,  the  people  of  the  United  States  an 
sharing,  freely  and  without  recompense,  then 
money  and  goods  to  help  create  conditions  in  Aus 
tria  and  the  rest  of  Europe  conducive  to  norma 
relations  between  sovereign  states.  The  condi 
tions  of  this  have  been  freely  and  voluntarily  ac 
cepted  by  both  sovereign  Governments  and  then 
are  no  stipulations,  secret  or  otherwise,  which  ii 
any  way  limit  the  authority  or  infringe  upon  thi 
independence  of  the  Austrian  Government.  Fo: 
the  people  of  the  United  States  these  aid  agree 
ments  represent  an  investment  for  peace  and  n< 
price  is  too  high  to  pay  in  order  to  avoid  the  cost! 
waste  of  war.  We  had  hoped  that  this  agreemen 
might  have  been  signed  by  Austria  as  a  complete! 
liberated  state,  with  its  treaty  assured.  We  shal 
continue  to  take  all  practicable  measures  to  hel] 
you  achieve  this  ultimate  goal,  with  Austria  in 
tact  and  governed  by  a  government  of  its  ow: 
free  choice. 
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Statistics  and  Foreign  Policy 


BY  WILLARD  L.  THORP' 


Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 


An  increasing  number  of  major  problems  of 
foreign  policy  are  of  such  a  character  that  meas- 
urement and  magnitude  become  elements  of  basic 
importance.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  recently, 
when  a  delegation  from  the  United  Kingdom  ar- 
rived to  discuss  with  us  a  revision  of  the  bizonal 
fusion  agreement  for  Germany,  included  in  its  im- 
pedimenta was  a  calculating  machine.  The  classic 
"S"  commodity  list,  beginning  "shoes  and  ships", 
has  been  out-of-date  for  some  time  due  to  the 
lamentable  obsolescence  of  that  colorful  item 
known  as  sealing  wax,  but  the  new  "F"  list — food, 
fuel,  fibers,  and  fertilizer — has  top  priority  on  the 
current  foreign-policy  agenda  of  most  govern- 
ments, and  these  items  appear  there  almost  entirely 
as  problems  of  magnitude.  Today  calories  get 
more  attention  than  kings.  The  slide  rule,  the 
calculating  machine,  and  the  statistical  yearbook 
have  become  necessary  tools  of  diplomacy. 

The  statistical  puzzles  arising  out  of  foreign- 
policy  problems  naturally  are  as  varied  as  the 
universe.  They  are  not  limited  by  subject- 
matter,  area,  or  time.  What  should  be  the  number 
of  whales  permitted  under  the  international  whal- 
ing convention  to  be  caught  during  the  next 
whaling  season  in  order  to  maintain  a  stable  whale 
population,  keeping  also  in  mind  the  world  short- 
age of  fats  and  oils — a  neat  problem  in  the  vital 
statistics  and  caloric  content  of  whales  ?  What  are 
the  proper  cost-of -living-adjustment  allowances 
to  permit  U.S.  Government  representatives  in 
[various  countries  to  maintain  approximately  equiv- 
alent living  standards — an  index-number  problem 
with  peculiar  difficulties  not  merely  for  price-level 
land  foreign-exchange  reasons,  but  because  of  dif- 
fering national  customs  of  hospitality  and  pat- 
terns of  protocol  ?  What  was  the  probable  amount 
of  destruction  to  American  property  in  Italy 
i  arising  out  of  the  war  and  for  which  Italy  must 
i make  partial  payment  under  the  peace  treaty — 
|  a  problem  of  statistical  inference  from  quite  f ortu- 
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itous  and  incomplete  sample  data?  What  is  the 
fair  proportion  between  the  United  States  and 
India  for  the  shipment  of  raw  cotton  to  Japan 
under  present  controlled  trade  conditions — a  prob- 
lem in  which  the  accepted  guiding  principle  re- 
quires the  finding  of  a  "representative  base  period" 
out  of  a  most  abnormal  series  of  years  ?  What  is 
the  relationship  between  the  availability  of  tobacco 
products  in  the  Ruhr  and  the  production  of  coal 
and  steel — a  problem  of  psychological  measure- 
ment since  the  proposal  as  made  by  several  Sena- 
tors rests  in  the  allegation  that  tobacco  products 
are  particularly  effective  as  incentive  goods? 
What  amount  of  goods  sent  to  Russia  under  the 
lend-lease  program  was  presumably  unused  and 
undestroyed  at  the  end  of  the  war  and  thus  subject 
to  a  negotiated  settlement — a  problem  in  wartime 
and  peacetime  property  life  tables,  and  attrition, 
and  depreciation  rates  ?  This  random  list  of  a  few 
problems  may  serve  to  establish  the  inference  of  the 
presence  of  statistics  in  the  State  Department,  but 
the  record  will  be  clearer  if  we  consider  two 
illustrations  in  somewhat  fuller  detail. 

In  a  world  where  there  are  desperate  shortages 
of  commodities,  the  problem  of  allocation  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  prime  importance.  Countries 
have  become  competing  purchasers,  and  even,  in  a 
few  tragic  cases,  competitors  for  relief  assistance. 
The  shortages  are  wide-spread  and  severe,  and  for 
many  commodities  there  are  few  countries  with  an 
exportable  surplus.  Foodstuffs  are  in  this  cate- 
gory, and  no  government  with  any  claim  to  respon- 
sibility can  look  away  while  its  people  are  hungry. 
The  State  Department  has  probably  received  more 
aide-memoire,  notes,  memoranda,  and  formal  and 
informal  visitations  from  Prime  Ministers,  Am- 
bassadors, foreign  technicians,  and  even  self-ap- 
pointed representatives  concerning  the  subject  of 


1  An  address  delivered  before  the  American  Statistical 
Association,  New  York,  N.Y.,  Dec.  29,  1947.  Mr.  Thorp 
is  president  of  the  Association. 
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food  allocations  than  any  other  single  topic  during 
the  last  two  years.  The  White  House  too  has  had 
distinguished  callers  on  the  same  subject. 

The  development  and  application  of  the  concept 
of  equitable  food  allocation,  based  on  a  careful 
examination  of  requirements  and  availabilities, 
was  done  first  by  a  small  international  committee, 
then  by  the  International  Emergency  Food  Coun- 
cil, and  is  now  in  process  of  being  taken  over  by 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  one  of 
the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations. 
This  international  body  makes  recommendations 
to  the  supplying  countries  as  to  the  proper  distri- 
bution of  their  surpluses,  and  these  recommenda- 
tions are  followed  with  little  variation. 

The  problem  is  a  most  complex  one.  The  basic 
unit  for  comparing  food  levels  is  the  calorie,  but 
unfortunately  the  simple  definition  in  Webster 
that  a  calorie  is  the  amount  of  heat  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  one  kilogram  of  water 
one  degree  centigrade  has  not  been  so  exact  and 
indisputable  when  applied  in  the  field  of  nutrition. 
Two  caloric  tables  for  valuing  foods  are  in  general 
use  now,  one  by  the  United  States  Army  and  one 
by  the  Intel-national  Emergency  Food  Council. 
There  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  other  tables  used 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  two  principal 
ones  vary  in  caloric  content  from  10  to  15  percent. 
Similarly,  the  effort  to  measure  various  types  of 
grain  in  "wheat  equivalent"  opens  the  door  to  a 
thorough  state  of  confusion.  It  is  self-evident  that 
when  statisticians  of  many  countries  meet  together 
to  discuss  a  given  problem,  a  primary  requirement 
is  that  there  be  some  common  measure  for  setting 
down  the  facts,  and  this  has  been  a  major  task  in 
the  food  field.  Although  this  does  eliminate  one 
standard  area  for  professional  controversy,  there 
will  always  remain  enough  other  factors  of  dis- 
agreement to  permit  full  self-expression. 

Obviously,  the  first  information  required  for 
making  international  allocations  is  that  pertaining 
to  the  requirement  and  the  indigenous  supply  in 
each  country.  If  these  can  be  satisfactorily  de- 
termined, the  import  requirement  follows  merely 
by  subtraction.  At  once  it  is  necessary  to  remark 
that  in  many  countries  where  industrial  produc- 
tion is  lagging,  the  production  of  statistics  is  also 
below  prewar,  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  Un- 
fortunately, statistical  organizations  have  been 
disorganized  at  the  same  time  that  the  items  to 
be  measured  have  been  subjected  to  wide  varia- 
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tion.  Even  as  basic  a  datum  as  population  must 
be  approached  through  estimation.  Substantial 
movements  of  peoples  have  taken  place,  in  addition 
to  the  abnormal  effects  of  war  on  both  birth  and 
death  rates.  And  none  of  the  devastated  countries 
has  had  the  time  or  energy  to  take  a  postwar  cen- 
sus, necessary  to  obtain  a  relatively  secure  bench 
mark.  Similarly,  agricultural  production  in  most 
cases  is  measured  much  less  accurately  than  before 
the  war  by  the  surviving  statistical  agencies  in  the 
various  governments.  And  even  less  certain,  both 
abroad  and  at  home,  are  the  important  estimates 
of  wheat  and  coarse  grains  consumed  by  man  and 
beast  on  the  farm  and  thus  not  moving  into  the 
available  supply.  However,  on  the  basis  of  the 
prewar  picture  for  which  more  reliable  data  are 
available,  and  the  records  for  the  past  two  years, 
including  ration  levels,  the  amounts  imported,  and 
the  apparent  stocks  on  hand,  estimated  import  re- 
quirements for  the  current  year,  quarterly  and  by 
months,  are  worked  out  regularly  by  the  experts. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  equation,  the  possible 
export  surplus,  three  of  the  chief  exporting  coun- 
tries have  regularly  indicated  their  availabilities 
as  best  they  can.  Argentina,  which  provides  about 
20  percent  of  the  world's  exports  of  grain,  has  not 
participated  in  the  effort  to  plan  the  most  effective 
distribution  of  the  available  supply.  This  unfor- 
tunate situation  has  been  met  in  part  by  the  other 
exporting  countries  through  adjustment  of  the 
allocations  to  offset  supplies  obtained  from  the 
Argentine.  Russia's  exports,  which  have  been 
limited  in  amount  and  have  gone  to  very  few  re- 
cipient countries,  have  also  not  been  subject  to 
international  allocation. 

But  even  the  direct  facts  on  immediate  require- 
ments and  supplies  are  not  enough  to  solve  the 
problem.  Wheat,  of  course,  is  only  one  of  many 
foods.  It  happens  to  be  the  cheapest  form  in 
which  calories  can  be  purchased  in  substantial 
quantities.  In  allocating  wheat,  the  international 
committee  must  consider  what  other  foods  are 
available  in  the  country  with  a  wheat  deficit. 
Obviously,  it  is  quite  proper  in  the  light  of  the 
world  shortage  to  cut  down  on  wheat  shipments 
to  countries  which  have  a  fair  amount  of  other 
foods.  Even  then,  however,  one  must  have  some 
regard  for  the  necessities  of  balanced  diets. 

Furthermore,  food  habits  and  food  requirements 
must  be  considered.  Even  in  times  of  great  need,  a 
people  does  not  change  its  way  of  eating  over 
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night.  New  foods  are  not  easily  introduced,  even 
;o  a  starving  people,  and  established  prejudices  are 
surprisingly  tenacious.  For  example,  corn  is  not 
regarded  as  a  proper  food  for  human  beings  in  a 
lumber  of  European  countries,  nor  are  potatoes 
n  the  normal  diet  of  Italy,  while  rice  is  consumed 
nuch  more  than  wheat  in  Cuba.  Differences  are 
lot  merely  the  result  of  taste.  Countries  with  long 
vinters  have  different  requirements  from  those  in 
h.e  Tropics.  And  even  in  our  own  experience  as 
in  occupying  power,  we  have  recognized  that  a 
nuch  higher  caloric  requirement  is  needed  for 
jermans  than  for  Japanese  to  maintain  the  same 
lealth  level.  So  the  statistician,  in  figuring  the 
tmount  of  wheat  to  allocate  to  any  deficit  nation, 
oust  have  a  clear  picture  of  that  country's  histori- 
cal eating  habits  and  be  familiar  with  its  prefer- 
mces  and  prejudices. 

Finally,  in  considering  the  amount  which  is  to 
>e  permitted  to  come  from  abroad,  the  allocations 
oust  not  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  punish  the  coun- 
ry  which  brings  its  maximum  to  the  market  place, 
»r  all  enterprise  and  initiative  in  the  direction  of 
mproved  collections  from  the  farms  will  be  de- 
troyed.  Conversely,  there  must  be  some  penalty 
or  failure  to  use  the  indigenous  supplies  most 
fficiently. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  allocation  procedure, 
t  has  always  been  true  that  the  screened  require- 
aents  for  foodstuffs  for  all  the  deficit  countries 
lave  totaled  to  substantially  more  than  the  avail- 
bilities,  and  here  the  really  painful  job  begins — 
he  effort  to  determine  where  the  requirements  can 
«  cut  with  the  minimum  of  hardship.  The  figures 
f  each  country  are  reviewed  again  and  again,  and 
here  are  many  conferences  to  explore  various  as- 
sets of  the  situation  more  thoroughly.  Finally, 
he  allocations  are  announced.  At  least,  the  proc- 
ss  has  made  everyone  aware  of  the  limitations  on 
upply  and  the  urgency  of  the  demands  from  other 
ountries. 

These  random  comments  about  the  allocation 
lachinery  may  make  the  task  appear  exceedingly 
omplex.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  job  must 
e  done.  These  formidable  calculations,  aimed  to 
ake  into  consideration  both  the  over-all  require- 
lents  and  supply  situation  and  the  peculiar  cir- 
umstances  in  each  case,  are  the  only  hope  of  pro- 
iding  some  basis  of  fairness  and  equity  in  the 
istribution  of  scarce  things  to  people  who  are  in 
esperate  need  of  them. 
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There  is  no  question  but  that  living  for  millions 
of  individuals,  for  the  next  few  years  at  least,  will 
have  to  continue  under  rationing  and  allocations 
of  critical,  scarce  commodities.  The  peoples  in 
these  countries  know  that  death  from  starvation 
is  just  as  permanent  as  death  from  bombing.  They 
know  that  allocations  and  rationing  are  protec- 
tions to  their  lives — that  the  rationing  of  milk,  for 
instance,  may  cut  down  the  number  of  fancy  dishes 
served  in  fine  hotels,  but  it  does  get  the  needed 
food  to  more  mothers  and  infants  for  whom  it  is 
an  essential.  The  international  allocations  in  the 
same  way  are  an  effort  more  nearly  to  equalize  the 
burden  of  the  shortage  on  the  people  of  the  various 
countries,  not  leaving  the  distribution  solely  to 
ability  to  offer  the  highest  bid  or  to  the  appeal  of 
political  sympathy,  obligation,  or  reward. 

The  decision  having  been  made  to  disregard 
economic  bargaining  or  political  discrimination 
and  to  place  allocations  on  an  objective  basis,  the 
key  to  this  whole  process  becomes  the  little-herald- 
ed statisticians — both  those  who  must  present  the 
case  for  their  countries,  and  those  who  must  screen 
the  competing  claims  and  bring  them  into  a  reason- 
able relationship  with  each  other.  The  day  and 
night  work  and  worry  is  theirs,  but  they  have  built 
in  large  part  upon  the  work  of  other  statisticians 
whose  work  has  gone  before.  I  hesitate  to  think 
how  impossible  it  would  be  to  handle  this  problem 
had  it  not  been  for  the  continued  collection  and 
analysis  of  agricultural  statistics  and  nutritional 
data  in  many  countries  for  many  years. 

As  a  second  illustration  may  I  speak  briefly 
about  the  European  Recovery  Plan  ?  The  last  six 
months  have  seen  a  most  difficult  and  complex 
statistical  undertaking  in  Washington — the  exam- 
ination of  the  requirements  for  European  recovery 
and  the  study  of  the  capacity  of  the  American 
economy  and  other  economies  to  carry  the  Euro- 
pean deficit  in  the  meantime.  This  task  has  ab- 
sorbed the  full  energies  and  capacities  of  many 
experts  in  many  government  agencies.  The  only 
relief  for  the  central  group  directing  the  project 
was  temporary  when  in  a  lighter  moment  they 
decided  to  call  themselves  the  Technical  Wizards 
on  the  European  Recovery  Program,  or  the 
Twerps,  for  short. 

Anyone  familiar  with  Washington  during  war- 
time can  easily  visualize  the  time  and  energy  re- 
quired to  develop  the  details  of  a  plan  involving 
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16  countries  and  a  four-and-a-quarter  year  period. 
I  remember  in  the  late  twenties  being  told  by  a 
Russian  economist  about  the  tremendous  efforts 
required  and  the  manpower  devoted  to  drawing 
up  the  Five-Year  Plan.  Last  summer,  I  saw 
French  economists  and  statisticians  in  a  state  of 
near  exhaustion  from  working  on  the  so-called 
Monnet  Plan.  No  one  should  regard  an  under- 
taking of  this  kind  lightly.  There  have  been  no 
days,  and  even  at  times  no  nights,  of  rest. 

This  project  stems  back,  of  course,  to  the  sug- 
gestion by  Secretary  Marshall  that  the  countries 
of  Europe  get  together,  examine  what  their  re- 
quirements will  be  over  a  period  of  time  sufficient 
to  permit  them  to  put  their  economies  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis,  determine  how  much  of  these  re- 
quirements they  can  meet  separately  and  col- 
lectively, and  thus  indicate  what  additional  help 
is  needed  to  accomplish  the  program. 

Sixteen  of  the  western  European  nations  met  in 
Paris  last  summer  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
period  of  weeks  drew  up  a  program  on  which  they 
could  all  agree.  Undoubtedly,  this  agreement  was 
possible  because  the  essential  elements  of  European 
recovery  are  beyond  dispute — that  production 
must  be  substantially  increased,  sound  currencies 
must  be  established,  and  the  restrictions  on  trade 
must  be  reduced.  Their  national  requirements 
were  presented  and  assembled.  After  some  slight 
screening  and  reduction  where  the  requirements 
were  clearly  beyond  the  possibility  of  supply,  the 
so-called  deficit  was  calculated.  This  was  all  in- 
corporated in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
European  Economic  Co-operation  which,  together 
with  a  number  of  technical  annexes,  was  sent  to 
Washington  in  September. 

Work  was  already  well  under  way  in  Washing- 
ton by  that  time,  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  capacity  of  our  own  economy  to  meet  such 
foreign  demands  and  the  effect  of  such  an  opera- 
tion upon  our  own  economic  operations.  But  the 
review  of  the  European  plan  has  proved  to  be  a 
most  complicated  undertaking.  Covering  a  period 
of  four-and-one-quarter  years,  the  program  for 
each  of  16  countries  and  western  Germany  had  to 
be  consistent  as  between  its  internal  program  and 
its  export  and  import  programs.  For  the  total  of 
all  countries,  the  requirements  from  abroad  and 
the  availability  of  supply  had  to  balance.  Simi- 
larly,  for   the   various   individual   commodities, 
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demand  and  supply  had  to  balance.  For  each 
country,  its  balance  of  payments  had  to  be  in 
equilibrium.  And  when  supplies  could  not  be  ob- 
tained in  the  United  States  but  could  be  found  in 
other  supplying  countries,  these  prospective 
sources  had  to  be  determined  and  incorporated 
into  the  pattern.  In  other  words,  the  total  pat- 
tern had  to  balance  not  merely  as  to  an  over-all 
figure,  but  by  commodities,  by  country  physical 
requirements,  and  by  country  balance?  of  pay- 
ments. Similar  patterns  had  to  be  prepared  for 
each  year  within  the  period.  And  finally,  the  at- 
tempt to  achieve  both  commodity  and  the  balance- 
of-payments  estimates  in  turn  had  to  be  broken 
down  by  currency  areas  in  order  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  deficit  with  the  dollar  area. 

The  number  of  arithmetical  calculations  which 
have  gone  into  these  estimates  probably  total  more 
than  a  million.  Five  time  periods  are  covered — 
the  last  quarter  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  April  1 
to  June  30,  1948,  and  the  four  successive  years  : 
until  June  30, 1952.  Twenty-three  areas  were  in- 
volved, beginning  with  the  16  countries  which 
participated  at  Paris,  the  dependent  areas  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  France,  Netherlands, 
Portugal,  and  western  Germany  in  three  parts — 
the  Bizonal  Area,  the  French  zone  excluding  the 
Saar,  and  the  Saar  itself  (since  the  Saar  territory 
may  shortly  be  incorporated  economically  into 
France).  Twenty-six  commodity  groups  were 
selected  for  particularly  intensive  treatment,  of 
which  a  number,  such  as  iron  and  steel,  have  to  be 
built  up  from  a  series  of  separate  categories — pig 
iron,  scrap  steel,  iron  ore,  crude  and  semifinished 
steel,  tin  plate,  steel  sheet  and  other  finished  steel — 
and  for  projections  of  the  volume  and  value  of 
trade  covering  movements  of  commodities  among 
the  participating  countries,  between  the  partici- 
pating countries  and  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  Hemisphere  and  other  non-participating 
countries  in  turn.  After  the  volume  of  this  trade 
was  derived,  it  had  to  be  multiplied  by  prices  to 
obtain  values.  While  July  1,  1947,  prices  were 
used,  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  prevailing 
prices  in  the  different  areas  of  the  world  on  that 
date,  since  the  prewar  assumption  that  prices  for 
internationally  traded  commodities  tend  to  be 
equal  the  world  over  has  lost  its  validity  under  the 
conditions  which  prevail  today. 

The  task  of  combining  the  figures  provided  by 
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the  commodity  committees  into  a  coherent  system 
from  which  balance-of-payments  estimates  could 
be  derived  fell,  as  it  happened,  to  the  Department 
of  State.  An  early  courageous  attempt  was  made 
to  grapple  with  it  by  assembling  the  adding  and 
calculation  machines  of  which  the  Department  can 
boast  only  a  sparse  and  scattered  population  and 
by  amassing  at  the  same  time  the  clerical  assistance 
necessary  to  man  or  woman  these  machines.  The 
attempt  was  futile.  The  traditions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  its  personnel  training  are 
oriented  more  toward  the  accurate  and  careful 
phrasing  of  a  memorandum  than  the  well-multi- 
plied, checked,  and  proven  statistical  table.  Re- 
sort was  necessarily  had  to  punch  cards  and  auto- 
matic sorting  and  addition.  It  may  be  that  the 
Foreign  Office  of  10  years  hence  will  boast  a  full 
line  of  international  business  machines  with  opera- 
tors in  24-hour  attendance.  As  of  today,  it  was 
necessary  to  work  the  calculations  in  on  the  grave- 
yard shift  at  Census,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, and  finally  in  the  Department  of  National 
Defense. 

One  further  difficulty  was  to  establish  the  price 
assumptions  to  be  used  for  the  future  period.  Here 
the  crystal  ball  was  particularly  cloudy.  The 
Paris  conference  had  used  the  prices  then  cur- 
rent, July  1, 1947,  as  the  basis  for  both  exports  and 
imports  for  the  first  year  (1948)  and  had  then  as- 
sumed that  European  export  prices  would  remain 
firm,  while  import  prices  would  decline  by  7y2 
percent  in  1949,  10  percent  in  1950,  and  12y2  per- 
cent in  1951.  The  American  reviewers  have  felt 
that  the  only  way  out  of  this  dilemma  was  to 
present  a  range.  Actually,  the  basic  calculations 
were  made  in  July  1,  1947,  prices,  but  the  totals 
have  been  adjusted  globally  to  meet  different  sets 
of  price  assumptions. 

For  the  first  15  months,  all  exports  from  Europe 
and  imports  to  Europe  from  the  "Western  Hemi- 
sphere, except  the  United  States,  are  calculated  at 
5  percent  above  July  1,  1947,  prices,  while 
United  States  and  non- Western  Hemisphere  ship- 
ments to  Europe  are  7.5  percent  above  July  1, 1947. 
In  the  later  years,  the  calculations  on  the  high- 
|  price  assumption  hold  the  price  level  constant  with 
;the  level  for  the  initial  period,  while  the  calcula- 
tions for  the  low-price  assumption  are  based  on 
a  marked  decline,  particularly  for  the  items  im- 
ported to  Europe.  These  different  assumptions  ex- 
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plain  the  presence  of  a  range  in  the  total  require- 
ment for  the  program  of  15.1-17.8  billion  dollars. 

The  projections  are,  of  course,  not  blueprints 
which  can  be  followed  during  operation.  Actu- 
ally, this  is  a  sketch  rather  than  a  blueprint.  Its 
purpose  is  to  provide  Congress  and  the  public 
with  as  accurate  an  estimate  as  possible  of  what 
the  program  may  in  fact  turn  out  to  be  and  the 
general  magnitude  of  the  requirements  from 
abroad,  if  the  European  Recovery  Program  is  to 
be  accomplished.  If  some  of  the  items  are  not 
available  in  the  quantities  indicated,  there  may  be 
substitution.  If  availabilities  increase,  prices  will 
fall,  or  if  they  decrease,  prices  will  rise.  In  either 
event,  the  dollars  involved  will  tend  to  be  more 
nearly  constant  than  the  constituent  elements. 
And  with  so  many  commodities  and  countries,  we 
can  fall  back  on  the  protection  of  all  statisticians, 
the  hope  that  the  deviations  will  be  somewhat 
compensatory. 

In  the  original  undertaking,  five  sets  of  ques- 
tionnaires were  drawn  up  by  the  European  group 
to  obtain  information  on  food,  fuels,  machinery, 
iron  and  steel,  transport,  and  balance  of  payments. 
This  information  has  been  available  to  us  in  Wash- 
ington, and  to  it  has  been  added  further  informa- 
tion which  we  requested,  plus  the  vast  reservoir  of 
knowledge  accumulated  in  our  own  Government. 
However,  it  is  unfortunately  clear  that  there  are 
some  serious  gaps  in  the  basic  information 
required. 

Even  with  the  most  complete  information 
possible,  there  could  be  no  assured  results.  The 
most  that  we  can  do  is  to  achieve  consistent  and 
logical  results  from  as  reasonable  assumptions  as 
can  be  made.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out, 
assumptions  had  to  be  made  as  to  price  levels.  An- 
other uncertainty  is  created  by  the  necessity  to 
estimate  crops.  Should  we  assume  that  the 
weather  will  continue  to  be  as  un-cooperative  with 
the  farmer  in  Europe  as  it  has  been  since  the  end 
of  the  war  ?  And  there  are  many  other  unknowns, 
such  as,  at  what  point  the  processes  of  commodity 
hoarding  will  cease  and  money  will  be  used  again 
as  a  store  of  value. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Recovery  Program  will  have 
to  be  a  dynamic  and  flexible  operation.  As  was 
true  during  the  war,  programs  will  have  to  be 
changed  from  time  to  time  as  conditions  change 
both  as  to  countries  and  as  to  commodities.    To 
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achieve  the  most  effective  use  of  the  available  re- 
sources, there  will  need  to  be  continued  and  de- 
tailed statistical  recording  of  progress  made  and 
forecasts  of  the  short-  and  long-run  prospects.  The 
injection  of  statistical  methods  into  foreign  policy 
is  therefore  no  temporary  expedient  but  promises 
to  be  a  continuing  necessity. 

Certain  conclusions  are  now  apparent  concern- 
ing our  capacity  to  reduce  the  problems  which  I 
have  been  discussing  to  exact  measurement.  The 
first  is  the  common  complaint  of  the  statistician — 
that  we  do  not  have  adequate  data.  This  is,  of 
course,  particularly  true  of  the  countries  where  the 
effects  of  the  war  are  still  felt  so  severely.  On  the 
American  side,  we  know  much  too  little  about  the 
statistical  quality  and  relevance  of  much  of  the 
foreign  data.  It  is  clear  that  these  international 
projects  require  cooperation  and  understanding 
between  the  statisticians  of  all  participating  na- 
tions. And  time  can  be  used  up  most  rapidly  if 
one  is  skipping  about  among  long  tons,  short  tons, 
and  metric  tons,  not  to  mention  bushels,  quintals, 
hundredweights,  barrels,  and  imperial  gallons. 

On  this  point,  that  of  the  development  of  statis- 
tical data  and  the  effort  to  achieve  greater  uni- 
formity, there  is  much  that  the  United  Nations  can 
do,  supplemented  by  the  private  international 
statistical  organizations.  The  establishment  of  a 
Statistical  Commission  by  the  United  Nations  and 
the  international  statistical  meetings  held  in 
Washington  last  September  may  give  us  some 
encouragement.  This  is  a  long-time  job — it  calls 
for  continuous  support  and  stimulation.  If  much 
is  to  be  accomplished,  the  statisticians  in  the 
United  States  must  take  the  lead.  We  must  con- 
tinually be  prepared  to  demonstrate  that,  in  this 
modern  world,  many  problems  can  be  faced  prop- 
erly and  solved  economically  only  when  measure- 
ment is  respected  as  a  fundamental  characteristic 
of  the  analysis. 

But  beyond  these  points,  there  is  a  continuing 
frustration  because  too  few  relationships  have 
been  reduced  to  calculable  form.  It  is  obvious 
that  planning  really  requires  both  cost  and  market 
data,  that  the  requirements  in  the  form  of  ma- 
terials must  be  readily  related  to  capacity,  that 
labor  supply  and  working  capital  requirements 
must  all  be  part  of  such  consideration.  Here  the 
statistician  can  make  endless  contributions,  substi- 
tuting detailed  analysis  for  the  rule  of  thumb  or 
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the  experimental  approach.  In  these  matters, 
too  much  is  at  stake  to  be  careless  or  casual. 
Nevertheless,  our  answers  often  contain  far  too 
much  of  the  "rough  estimate"  and  too  little  of  the 
careful  calculation. 

The  same  problems  arise  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  statistics  in  the  foreign-policy  field  as  in 
any  other — the  struggle  to  do  an  honest  and  ob- 
jective job  and  the  difficulties  of  convincing  others 
that  such  is  the  result.     There  are  always  those  ' 
who  would  prefer  to  be  guided  by  emotion,  prej-  * 
udice,  and  preference.    It  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  suspicions  which  continually  cross  national  j 
boundaries  are  not  stopped  by  statistics. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  problems; 
must  be  handled ;  there  must  be  answers ;  and  stat-  j 
isticians,  both  here  and  abroad,  can  contribute 
much  to  finding  the  best  answers.    As  a  profes- ' 
sional  group,  we  have  a  clear-cut  responsibility,  j 
First,  we  must  continually  strive  to  improve  our  j 
performance  through  developing  our  own  capac-j 
ities  and  improving  the  raw  material  with  which  '< 
we  work.    But  beyond  that,  we  must  persistently 
try  to  persuade  others  to  take  an  objective  view  of ' 
the  facts,  to  use  to  the  full  the  techniques  and 
capacities  which  we  have  to  offer.    We  cannot 
promise  to  solve  all  the  world's  problems.    Many 
of  them  are  not  problems  of  measurement  at  all. 
But  where  possible  the  utilization  of  statistics,  the 
reference  to  objective  criteria,  and  the  effort  to 
measure  before  committing  oneself  to  a  line  of 
action — these  are  all  ways  in  which  rational  men 
approach  problems.     And  foreign  policy  should 
be  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Unfortunately,  foreign  policy  is  an  area  where 
it  is  all  too  easy  for  emotions  and  prejudices  to 
be  aroused,  where  problems  all  too  often  get  sub- 
jective treatment.  One  approach  toward  inter- 
national understanding  is  to  expose  problems  to 
the  facts  whenever  possible — and  they  must  be 
accurate  and  dependable  facts.  The  battle  be- 
tween prejudice  and  analysis  is  our  battle,  in 
which  we  must  supply  much  of  the  ammunition. 
Our  responsibilities  and  opportunities  have 
greatly  increased  in  the  international  field.  We 
not  only  can  help  in  the  development  of  knowledge 
about  the  world  we  live  in,  but  we  can  actually 
contribute  substantially  to  that  international 
understanding  which  is  so  greatly  needed  in  the 
world  today. 
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Communist  Attempt  To  Overthrow  Recognized 
Greek  Government 

[Released  to  the  press  December  30] 

The  claim  of  certain  Communist  guerrilla  lead- 
ers that  they  have  established  at  some  unknown 
point  a  "First  Provisional  Democratic  Govern- 
ment of  Free  Greece"  is  a  transparent  device,  the 
true  purpose  of  which  will  be  clear  to  everyone. 
It  is  only  a  phase  in  the  familiar  effort  of  certain 
elements  to  overthrow  the  legitimate  and  recog- 
nized Greek  Government  and  to  threaten  the  terri- 
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torial  integrity  and  political  independence  of 
Greece.  It  came  as  no  surprise.  In  itself,  it 
would  not  materially  change  the  existing  situation. 
But  if  other  countries  were  to  recognize  the 
group,  this  step  would  have  serious  implications. 
It  would  be  clearly  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  And  if  the  country 
concerned  were  one  of  Greece's  neighbors  to  the 
north,  the  act  would  constitute  an  open  disregard 
of  the  recent  recommendations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Assembly,  as  set  forth  in  the  resolution  of  last 
October. 


Negotiations  for  Revision  of  Schedule  I  of  Trade  Agreement  With  Mexico 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  NOTICES 

[Released  to  the  press  December  31] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  on  December  31 
ssued  formal  notice  of  intention  to  conduct  negoti- 
itions  for  the  revision  of  Schedule  I  of  the  trade 
igreement  between  the  United  States  of  America 
md  the  United  Mexican  States  which  was  signed 
>n  December  23,  1942,  and  entered  into  force  on 
January  30,  1943.  Schedule  I  relates  to  the  cus- 
toms treatment  accorded  United  States  products 
ipon  importation  into  Mexico. 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  si- 
multaneously issued  a  notice  fixing  the  dates  for 
ubmission  to  it  of  written  information  and  views 
ibout  the  projected  negotiations  and  of  applica- 
ions  to  appear  at  public  hearings  before  the  Com- 
nittee.  The  notice  sets  forth  the  time  and  place 
or  the  opening  of  the  hearings.  Representations 
vhich  interested  persons  may  wish  to  make  to  the 
Committee  may  cover  any  articles  of  actual  or 
potential  interest  in  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
states  with  Mexico. 

On  December  13,  1947,  the  Government  of 
dexico  announced  the  immediate  provisional  con- 
version of  the  specific  rates  of  duty  on  products 
numerated  in  Schedule  I  to  ad  valorem  or  com- 
•ound  rates  at  levels  equivalent  to  those  prevail- 
ing in  1942,  as  a  means  of  correcting  the  disequi- 
ibrium  in  its  balance  of  international  payments 
nd  of  giving  a  more  reasonable  measure  of  pro- 
lection  to  Mexican  industries.  The  Government 
t'f  the  United  States  consented  to  this  action, 
[lending  a  more  definitive  revision  of  Schedule  I 
immediately  following  the  termination  of  the 
I Jnited  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employ- 
ment now  in  session  at  Habana,  The  negotiations 
jnnounced  on  December  31  are  for  the  purpose 
|f  considering  that  definitive  revision.  They  will 
include  discussion  of  an  expansion  of  the  list  of 
terns  now  included  in  Schedule  I  and  adjusted 
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concessions  in  the  converted  Mexican  tariff  rates 
on  United  States  products  presently  included  in 
Schedule  I.  Export  interests  are  urged  to  let  the 
trade-agreements  organization  know  at  the  public 
hearings  what  concessions  they  feel  should  be  re- 
quested in  these  negotiations. 


PUBLIC    NOTICE    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF 
STATE 

[Released  to  the  press  December  31] 

Pursuant  to  section  4  of  an  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved June  12,  1934,  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930",  as  extended  and  amended 
by  Public  Law  130,  79th  Congress,  approved  July 
5,  1945  (48  Stat.  945,  59  Stat.  411 ;  19  U.S.C.  Supp. 
V,  1354),  and  to  Executive  Order  6750,  of  June 
27,  1934,  as  amended  bv  Executive  Order  9647,  of 
October  25,  1945  (3  CFR,  1945  Supp.,  ch.  II),  I 
hereby  give  notice  of  intention  to  conduct  negotia- 
tions for  the  revision  of  Schedule  I  of  the  trade 
agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  United  Mexican  States  which  was  signed 
on  December  23,  1942  and  entered  into  force  on 
January  30,  1943. 


All  presentations  of  information  and  views  in 
writing  and  applications  for  supplemental  oral 
presentation  of  views  with  respect  to  such  negotia- 
tions should  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information  in  accordance  with  the 
announcement  of  this  date  issued  by  that  Com- 
mittee concerning  the  manner  and  dates  for  the 
submission  of  briefs  and  applications,  and  the  time 
and  place  set  for  public  hearings. 

ROBEItT  A.  LOVETT 

Acting  Secretary  of  State 
Washington,  D.C. 
December  30,  WJfl. 
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PUBLIC    NOTICE    OF    COMMITTEE    FOR    RECI- 
PROCITY INFORMATION 

[Released  to  the  press  December  31] 

Closing  date  for  submission  of  briefs,  January  30, 

1948 
Closing  date  for  application  to  be  heard,  January 
"  30,  1948 
Public  hearings  open,  February  11,  1948 

Submission   of   Information   to   Committee   for 
Reciprocity  Information 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
hereby  gives  notice  that  all  information  and  views 
in  writing,  and  all  applications  for  supplemental 
oral  presentation  of  views,  in  regard  to  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  revision  of  Schedule  I  of  the  trade 
agreement  with  Mexico,  which  relates  to  the  cus- 
toms treatment  accorded  United  States  products 
upon  importation  into  Mexico,  in  respect  of  which 
notice  of  intention  to  negotiate  has  been  issued  by 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  on  this  date,  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  In- 
formation not  later  than  12  o'clock  noon,  Friday, 
January  30,  1948.  Such  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  "The  Chairman,  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff  Commission 
Building,  Eighth  and  E  Streets,  Northwest, 
Washington  25,  D.C." 

A  public  hearing  will  be  held,  beginning  at  10 
a.m.  on  February  11,  1948,  before  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information,  in  the  hearing  room 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  in  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion Building,  where  supplemental  oral  statements 
will  be  heard. 

Ten  copies  of  written  statements,  either  type- 
written or  printed,  shall  be  submitted,  of  which 
one  copy  shall  be  sworn  to.  Appearance  at  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  may  be  made  only  by 
those  persons  who  have  filed  written  statements 
and  who  have  within  the  time  prescribed  made 
written  application  for  a  hearing,  and  statements 
made  at  such  hearings  shall  be  under  oath. 

Persons  interested  in  items  of  export  may  pre- 
sent their  views  regarding  any  tariff  concessions 
that  might  be  requested  of  the  Government  of 
Mexico  in  the  negotiations. 

By  direction  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  this  30th  day  of  December  1947. 

Edward  Yardley 

Secretary 

Washington,  D.C, 
December  30,  19J+7 


1  The  text  of  Proclamation  2764,  13  Federal  Register  21, 
was  issued  as  Department  of  State  press  release  5  of  Jan. 
2,  1948.  For  documents  relating  to  pineapple  slips,  avo- 
cados, and  palm  beach  cloth  also  see  press  release  5.  The 
text  of  the  exclusive  agreement  was  printed  in  the  Bulle- 
tin of  Jan.  4,  1948,  p.  29. 
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Presidential  Proclamation  on  Exclusive 
Trade  Agreement  With  Cuba 

The  President  issued  on  January  1,  1948,  a 
proclamation  putting  into  effect  as  of  January  1 
1948,  the  provisions  of  the  exclusive  agreement 
signed  by  the  United  States  and  Cuba  on  Octo 
ber  30,  1947,  supplementary  to  the  general  agree- 
ment  on  tariffs  and  trade  signed  at  Geneva  on  the 
same  date.1 

Under  this  proclamation,  effect  is  given  to  the 
preferential  rates  of  duty  and  tariff  treatment  set 
forth  in  part  II  of  schedule  XX  of  the  general 
agreement  which  are  applicable  exclusively  tc 
products  of  Cuba  imported  into  the  United  States! 
The  proclamation  also  lists  the  rates  of  duty  for  a 
number  of  products  in  addition  to  those  in  part  II 
of  schedule  XX  of  the  general  agreement  which 
under  the  exclusive  agreement,  receive  preferential 
tariff  treatment  upon  importation  into  the  United 
States  as  products  of  Cuba.  Products  of  Cuba  nof 
enumerated  or  provided  for  in  part  II  of  sched- 
ule XX  of  the  general  agreement  or  in  the  lists  set 
forth  in  the  President's  proclamation  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rates  of  duty  as  imports  from  othet 
countries. 

The  proclamation  also  gives  effect  to  provision! 
in  the  exclusive  agreement  which  make  inopera; 
tive  the  provisions  of  the  1934  trade  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  as  amended 
in  1939  and  1941,  and  the  convention  of  commer- 
cial reciprocity  of  1902  between  the  United  States' 
and  Cuba  for  such  time  as  the  United  States  and 
Cuba  are  both  parties  to  the  general  agreement. 

The  text  of  schedule  XX  may  be  obtained  either 
from  the  Government  Printing  Office  (50^)  or  ill 
volume  4  of  the  general  agreement  on  tariffs  and 
trade,  issued  by  the  International  Documents  Serv- 
ice, Columbia  University  Press,  2960  Broadway. 
New  York  27,  N.  Y. 


U.S.  Deposits  Ratification  of  Inter- American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance 


[Released  to  the  press  December  30] 

The  instrument  of  ratification  by  the  United 
States  of  the  inter-American  treaty  of  reciprocal 
assistance  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  September  2, 
1947,  was  deposited  with  the  Pan  American  Union 
in  Washington  on  December  30, 1947.  The  instruj 
ment  of  ratification  was  delivered  personally  to 
Alberto  Lleras  Camargo,  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  by  Ambassador  William 
Dawson,  Representative  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  treaty,  popularly  referred  to  as  the  inter- 
American  defense  treaty,  was  submitted  by  the. 
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President  to  the  Senate  with  a  message  dated  De- 
cember 1,  1947.  The  Senate,  by  resolution  dated 
December  8,  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  the 
atification  of  the  treaty.  The  treaty  was  ratified 
>y  the  President  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
m  December  19. 

Pursuant  to  articles  22  and  23,  the  treaty  will 
ome  into  effect  between  the  American  republics 
ehich  ratify  it  as  soon  as  the  instruments  of  ratifi- 
ation  of  two  thirds  of  the  signatory  countries 
iive  been  deposited  with  the  Pan  American  Union, 
'he  treaty,  which  was  formulated  at  the  Inter- 
Lmerican  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Con- 
inental  Peace  and  Security,  was  signed  at  Kio 
e  Janeiro  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  19  of  the 
.merican  republics,  including  the  United  States, 
according  to  information  in  the  possession  of 
le  Department  of  State,  an  instrument  of  ratifi- 
ition  of  the  treaty  has  been  deposited  with  the 
•an  American  Union  by  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  English  text  of  the  treaty  has  been  printed 
l  the  Senate  document  designated  as  Executive 
[,  80th  Congress,  1st  session,  which  contains  also 
le  texts  of  the  President's  message  to  the  Senate 
id  the  report  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
■»  the  President.1  The  following  statements  with 
jspect  to  the  treaty  are  contained  in  the  Acting 
Scretary's  report : 

"This  treaty  represents  a  significant  advance  in 
ternational  cooperation  for  the  maintenance  of 
;ace  and  security.  Its  provisions  commit  the 
her  parties  promptly  to  assist  the  United  States 

the  event  of  an  armed  attack  by  any  country 
i  our  territory  or  anywhere  in  the  region  de- 
ied  by  the  treaty,  and  the  United  States  simi- 
rly  pledges  its  assistance  to  the  other  parties  in 
se  any  of  them  is  subjected  to  such  an  attack, 
determining  collective  measures,  the  parties 
larantee  in  advance  to  observe  important  de- 
mons reached  by  two-thirds  of  them,  reserving 
r  their  individual  consent  among  the  listed 
?asures  only  the  vital  decision  as  to  their  par- 
ipation  in  the  use  of  armed  force.  The  obliga- 
VJ  character  of  decisions  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
;'ity  assures  that  the  general  collective  will  of 
a  community  can  be  made  effective,  and  avoids 
la  possibility  that  the  operation  of  the  treaty 
ight  be  paralyzed  through  the  non-concurrence 
•  a  small  minority. 

,'The  vital  spirit  of  Pan  American  solidarity  is 
;phcit  in  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  and  there 
\  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  treaty  affords 
\  adequate  guaranty  of  the  peace  and  security  of 
is  hemisphere,  thereby  assuring  so  far  as  possible 
ijiecessary  condition  to  the  continued  advance- 
pt  of  the  economic,  political,  and  social  ideals  of 
P  peoples  of  the  American  states." 
huary  11,  1948 
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Establishment  of  the  Union  of  Burma 


[Released  to  the  press  December  30] 

Message  from  President  Truman  to  Sao  Shwe 
Thaike,  Saopha  of  Tawnghwe,  President  of  the 
Union  of  Burma,  on  the  occasion  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Union  on  January  4, 19^8 

It  is  fitting  that  on  this  day,  the  day  of  the  birth 
of  a  new  nation,  a  sovereign  independent  republic, 
the  Union  of  Burma,  I  should  extend  to  you,  to 
the  Prime  Minister  and  to  the  people  of  the  Union, 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  my  sincere  best  wishes.  We  welcome 
you  into  the  brotherhood  of  free  and  democratic 
nations  and  assure  you  of  our  firm  friendship  and 
goodwill,  anticipating  that  the  Union  of  Burma 
will  take  its  rightful  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  and  by  constructive  participation  will 
assist  in  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  all 
mankind.  We  in  this  country  have  confidence  in 
the  people  of  Burma  and  in  their  leaders.  I  am 
sure  that  our  friendship  will  continue  in  the 
future  and  will  be  expressed  in  the  same  close  and 
cordial  relations  as  have  existed  in  the  past. 


[Released  to  the  press  January  4] 

Robert  A.  Lovett,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  ad- 
dressed the  following  message  to  the  Ambassador 
of  Burma  on  the  occasion  of  the  flag-hoisting  cere- 
mony at  the  Embassy  of  Burma  in  Washington  on 
January  4, 191$ 

This  is  a  memorable  occasion  for  the  world  as 
well  as  for  Burma  itself,  for  on  this  day  the  Union 
of  Burma,  a  sovereign  independent  republic,  has 
joined  the  family  of  nations.  I  extend  to  Your 
Excellency  and  to  the  people  of  Burma  the  wel- 
come of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  May  the 
flag  first  flown  today  be  dedicated  to  democratic 
principles  of  freedom,  to  the  cause  of  peace,  and  to 
the  advancement  of  all  peoples.  It  is  of  singular 
pleasure  to  us  here  in  the  United  States  that  you 
have  seen  fit  to  use  the  colors  red,  white,  and  blue, 
and  to  represent  your  various  peoples  by  white 
stars  on  a  blue  field.  Needless  to  say  red,  white, 
and  blue  and  white  stars  on  a  blue  field  are  espe- 
cially dear  to  all  Americans.  We  are  confident  that 
this  new  flag  will  symbolize  the  cordial  meeting  of 
the  East  and  the  West  for  the  betterment  of  the 
entire  world. 


1  For  text  of  treaty  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  21,  1947,  p. 
565,  and  for  an  article  by  Ward  Allen  on  the  subject  see 
Bulletin  of  Nov.  23,  1947,  p.  983.  The  report  of  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  State  is  printed  in  the  Bulletin  of  Dec 
14.  1947,  p.  1188. 
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U.S.  Delegation  to  9th  Pan  American 
Child  Congress 

[Released  to  the  press  December  31] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 31  that  the  President  has  approved  the  compo- 
sition of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Ninth 
Pan  American  Child  Congress,  which  is  scheduled 
to  be  held  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  January  5-10, 
1948.     The  Delegation  is  as  follows : 

Chairman 

Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  Chief,  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau, 
Social  Security  Administration,  Federal  Security 
Agency 

Delegates 

Dr.  William  J.  French,  County  Health  Officer,  Anne  Arun- 
del County,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Hazel  Gabbard,  Specialist  in  Extended  School  Service, 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency 

Kathryn  D.  Goodwin,  Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Public 
Assistance,  Social  Security  Administration,  Federal 
Security  Agency 

Secretary 

Mrs.  Elisabeth  Shirley  Enochs,  Director,  International 
Cooperation  Service,  U.S.  Children's  Bureau,  Social 
Security  Administration,  Federal  Security  Agency 

The  Child  Congress  will  consider  the  following 
topics : 

(1)  pediatrics;  (2)  maternal  and  child  health; 
(3)  social  welfare  legislation;  (4)  education  (in 
rural  localities,  preschool  child,  progressive  educa- 
tion, vocational  training  and  welfare,  and  recre- 
ation for  the  child  outside  of  school)  ;  and  (5) 
inter- American  cooperation  in  the  protection  and 
welfare  of  children. 

The  First  Pan  American  Child  Congress  was 
held  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1916,  and  the  Eighth 
Congress  was  held  at  Washington  in  May  1942. 

Letters  of  Credence 

Ecuador 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Ecuador, 
Sefior  Augiisto  Dillon,  presented  his  credentials 
to  the  President  on  December  31, 1947.  For  trans- 
lation of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  for  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  998  of  December  31,  1947. 

Bulgaria 

The  newly  appointed  Minister  of  Bulgaria,  Dr. 
Nissim  Jndasy  Mevorah,  presented  his  credentials 
to  the  President  on  December  29, 1947.  For  trans- 
lation of  the  Minister's  remarks  and  for  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
991  of  December  29,  1947. 
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Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Unior 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Mr.  Alexander 
Semenovich  Panyushkin,  presented  his  credentials! 
to  the  President  on  December  31, 1947.  For  trans- 
lation of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  for  thd 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  995  of  December  31,  1947. 

Compensation  for  Finnish  Ships  Requisitioner 
During  the  War 

[Released  to  the  press  January  2 

On  December  19,  1947,  a  note  was  addressed  bj 
the  Department  of  State  to  the  Finnish  Legation 
in  Washington  stating  that  the  United  States 
Government  does  not  propose  to  invoke  the  pro. 
visions  of  article  29  of  the  treaty  of  peace  witll 
Finland,  1947,  with  respect  to  claims  of  Finnisl 
shipowners  for  just  compensation  under  the  pro: 
visions  of  Public  Law  101,  approved  June  6,  1941 

The  pertinent  parts  of  article  29  of  the  Finnisl; 
peace  treaty  read  as  follows : 

"1.  Finland  waives  all  claims  of  any  descrip 
tion  against  the  Allied  and  Associated  Power 
on  behalf  of  the  Finnish  Government  or  Finnisl 
nationals  arising  directly  out  of  the  war  or  out  oi 
actions  taken  because  of  the  existence  of  a  state  o: 
war  in  Europe  after  September  1,  1939,  whethei 
or  not  the  Allied  or  Associated  Power  was 
at  war  with  Finland  at  the  time,  including  th< 
following:     .... 

"2.  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  bar,  com 
pletely  and  finally,  all  claims  of  the  nature  referra 
to  herein,  which  will  be  henceforward  extin 
guished,  whoever  may  be  the  parties  in  interest 

"3.  Finland  likewise  waives  all  claims  of  th> 
nature  covered  by  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  oi 
behalf  of  the  Finnish  Government  or  Finnish  na 
tionals  against  any  of  the  United  Nations  who& 
diplomatic  relations  with  Finland  were  broken  oi 
during  the  war  and  which  took  action  in  co-opera 
tion  with  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 

"4.  The  waiver  of  claims  by  Finland  unde: 
paragraph  1  of  this  Article  includes  any  claim 
arising  out  of  actions  taken  by  any  of  the  Allie( 
and  Associated  Powers  with  respect  to  Finnisl 
ships  between  September  1,  1939,  and  the  cominj 
into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  as  well  as  air 
claims  and  debts  arising  out  of  the  Convention  oi; 
prisoners  of  war  now  in  force." 

As  the  United  States  is  not  a  signatory  of  tfo 
Finnish  peace  treaty,  it  occupies  the  status  ofj 
third-party  beneficiary  with  respect  to  article 
and  can  thus  choose  whether  or  not  it  will  clain 
the  rights  offered. 
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The  action  of  the  American  Government  (which 
is  limited  to  this  particular  instance)  will  enable 
the  Finns  to  claim  compensation  for  Finnish  ships 
requisitioned  during  the  war  through  the  same 
channels  as  are  available  to  American  and  foreign 
shipowners.  Compensation  is  pending  on  17  Fin- 
nish ships,  which  were  requisitioned  during  the 
war.  Such  of  these  ships  as  were  afloat  at  the  end 
of  the  war  were  returned  early  in  1947  to  Finland 
pursuant  to  Presidential  order. 
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IRO  Delegation — Continued  from  page  49 
Advisers 

Roswell  D.  McClellan,  Economic  Analyst,  American  Lega- 
tion, Bern,  Switzerland 

John  Tomlinson,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Administrative  Assistant 

Eleanor  Burnett,  Secretary  to  the  Adviser  on  Refugees 
and  Displaced  Persons,  Department  of  State 

Among  the  important  items  to  be  considered  at 
this  meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  are 
the  reports  of  the  Executive  Secretary  on  (1)  the 
status  of  organization  and  finance ;  (2)  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1948-49;  and  (3)  the  establish- 
ment of  semi- judicial  machinery  on  the  eligibility 
of  displaced  persons.1 

The  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Interna- 
tional Refugee  Organization  was  established  in 
order  to  insure  continuity  of  service  to  displaced 
persons  after  July  1,  1947,  when  Unrra  and  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees  went 
out  of  existence,  and  to  take  the  necessary  measures 
to  bring  the  permanent  organization  into  opera- 
tion as  soon  as  possible. 

The  constitution  of  the  International  Refugee 
Organization  was  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  in  December  1946 
and  deposited  for  signatures  with  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations.  It  will  come  into 
force  when  15  states  whose  contributions  amount 
to  75  percent  of  the  operational  budget  have  signed 
it.  The  United  States  Congress  has  approved  this 
Government's  participation  in  the  International 
Refugee  Organization.  The  President  signed  the 
legislation  authorizing  participation  on  July  1, 
1947,  and  the  instrument  of  acceptance  of  member- 
ship was  forwarded  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  on  July  3, 1947. 

January  II,  1948 


Appointment  of  Officers 


Leland  Barrows  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange,  effective  Janu- 
ary 9,  1948. 
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Consular  Offices 


The  American  Consulate  at  St.  Stephen,  N.B.,  Canada, 
was  closed  to  the  public  on  December  15, 1947. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Department  of  State 


For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Adrress  requests 
direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except  in  the 
case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  State. 

The  London  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers, 
November  25-December  16,  1947,  Report  by  Secretary  of 
State  Marshall.     10  pp.     Free. 

A  description  of  what  went  on  in  the  meeting  and 
why  it  failed  to  formulate  peace  treaties  for  Germany 
and  Austria. 

Relief  Assistance:  Foreign  Relief  Program  in  Italy. 
Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1653.  Pub. 
2958.     24  pp.     10$. 

Agreement  and  Exchange  of  Notes  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Italy — Agreement  Signed  at 
Rome  July  4,  1947 ;  entered  into  force  July  4,  1947. 

Air  Transport  Services.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  1656.     Pub.  2967.     7  pp.     5$. 

Agreements  Between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Portugal  Amending  Agreement  of  December  6, 
1945 — Effected  by  exchanges  of  notes  signed  at  Lis- 
bon June  28,  1947 ;  entered  into  force  June  28,  1947. 

The  Program  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation.  Inter-American  Se- 
ries 37.     Pub.  2994.     42  pp.     20$. 

A  series  of  articles  by  State  Department  officials 
and  others  on  various  aspects  of  the  activities  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee. 

National  Commission  News,  January  1,  1948.  Pub.  3003. 
12  pp.     10$  a  copy  ;  $1  a  year. 

Published  monthly  for  the  United  States  National 
Commission  for  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 


1  For  an  article  by  Mr.  Warren  on  the  4th  meeting  of 
the  Preparatory  Commission,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  4,  1947, 
p.  21. 
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Postwar  Commercial  Policy  of  the  United  States 
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The  charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organi- 
sation, over  which  the  delegates  at  Habana 
!rom  more  than  60  countries  have  been  laboring 
;ince  November  21,  1947,  has  as  its  basic  objec- 
ive  the  facilitation  of  the  flow  of  international 
ommerce.  The  chief  means  of  accomplishing 
his  objective  is  through  the  elimination  of  trade 
[iscriminations  and  the  reduction  of  trade  bar- 
iers. 

I  This  objective  epitomizes  the  basic  principles 
riiich  have  underlain  treaties,  agreements,  and 
ther    international    instruments    to    which   the 
Inited  States  has  been  a  party  since  the  out- 
reak  of  World  War  II.    They  may  be  found  in 
ie  economic  clause  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  in 
341 ;  in  the  lend-lease  agreements  of  the  f ollow- 
ig  years;  in  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the 
iternational  Monetary  Fund  and  the  Interna- 
onal  Bank   for  Reconstruction   and   Develop- 
ed in  1944;  in  the  Anglo-American  financial 
?reement  in  1945;  and  in  various  other  interna- 
onal  documents.    They  are  also  to  be  found  in 
ir  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navi- 
iition   with   China,   which   is   now   before   the 
|nited  States  Senate.    They  are  incorporated  in 
',her  commercial  treaties  already  in  effect  as  well 
I   a  number  in  the   course  of  preparation   or 
[igotiation.    All  of  these  documents   spell  out 
|1  clear  and  unmistakable  terms  the  desire  of  the 
laited  States  to  make  international  trade  as  free 
:jd     unhampered     and     nondiscriminated     as 
[jssible.  J 

|In  some  respects,  notably  our  efforts  to  elimi- 
te  discrimination,  the  basic  principles  of  our 
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commercial  policy  have  changed  little  through  the 
years.  As  early  as  1778  in  the  treaty  with  France, 
each  nation  accorded  to  the  other  any  privileges 
granted  any  third  nation.  Then,  there  was  the 
Jay  treaty  of  1794  where  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  agreed  to  establish  commercial  re- 
lations on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis.  Washing- 
ton, when  he  admonished  us  in  his  Farewell  Ad- 
dress to  treat  all  nations  alike  in  our  commercial 
relations,  expressed  our  historical  policy.  Like 
principles  are  embodied  in  the  various  treaties  of 
friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  drawn  up 
during  the  course  of  the  last  century. 

The  trade  agreements  act  of  June  12, 1934,  which 
is  the  statutory  basis  for  all  tariff  negotiations 
since  that  date,  specifically  requires  that  any  tariff 
reduction  made  under  authority  of  the  act  be  ex- 
tended unconditionally  and  immediately  to  all 
countries  not  discriminating  against  the  United 
States.  Agreements  have  been  concluded  with 
more  than  30  countries  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

In  the  light  of  this  history  it  is  clear  why  the 
United  States  has  taken  such  an  active  part  in 
sponsoring  the  formation  of  the  International 
Trade  Organization.  The  basic  requirement  of  the 
principal  commercial-policy  provisions  of  the 
charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organization 
is  that  all  members  agree  to  extend  to  all  other 
members  unconditionally  "any  advantage,  favour, 
privilege  or  immunity"  accorded  to  any  other 
member  country  on  any  product.  Certain  pref- 
erences, such  as  those  between  territories  related 
by  a  common  sovereignty  or  between  specified 
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neighboring  states,  are  exempt.  However,  all 
members  agree  to  carry  on  negotiations  to  reduce 
tariffs  and  eliminate  preferences  on  a  mutually  ad- 
vantageous basis.  In  general,  no  preferences  can 
be  increased  nor  can  new  ones  be  added.  The 
benefits  resulting  from  these  reductions  in  tariffs 
and  preferences  must  not  be  offset  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  internal  taxes,  regulations,  or  other  hidden 
forms  of  protection. 

Probably  the  most  important  provisions  of  the 
charter  are  those  which  prohibit  the  imposition  of 
quantitative  restrictions 1  limiting  the  volume  of 
exports  and  imports  and  having  the  effect  of  nul- 
lifying the  tariff  and  preference  reductions.  Since 
such  restrictions  throttle  competition  and  foster 
economic  isolationism,  the  charter  renounces  the 
concept  and  strictly  limits  the  use  of  such  controls. 
There  are  a  number  of  exceptions  to  the  ban  on 
quantitative  restrictions,  including  one  authoriz- 
ing their  use  on  agricultural  or  fisheries  products 
when  needed  to  implement  governmental  measures 
for  limiting  domestic  production  and  marketing 
or  for  facilitating  surplus  disposal  programs.  The 
most  important  exception  to  the  basic  rule  against 
quota  restrictions  is  when  a  member  is  faced  with 
balance-of-payments  difficulties,  as  evidenced  by 
a  serious  decline  in  its  monetary  reserves,  or  the 
need  to  increase  its  already  low  reserves.  Under 
such  conditions  it  may  levy  import  restrictions. 

Members  are  enjoined  from  frustrating  by 
trade  restrictions  the  exchange  provisions  of  the 
articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  or  by  exchange  actions  the  provisions 
of  the  charter  relating  to  quantitative  restrictions. 
Members  of  the  Ito  must  either  become  members 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  or  enter  into 
a  special  exchange  agreement  with  that  organi- 
zation. Ito  members  must  also  furnish  necessary 
information  to  the  Fund  if  they  do  not  belong  to 
the  Fund  organization. 

The  charter  as  drafted  at  Geneva  last  summer 
by  the  Preparatory  Committee  provides  that  if 
any  member  pays  a  subsidy  to  increase  exports  or 
reduce  imports,  it  must  notify  the  Ito  and  agree 
to  negotiate  with  any  member  which  believes  it- 


1  For  statement  on  quantitative  restrictions  by  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Habana  confer- 
ence, see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  11,  1948,  p.  39. 
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self  to  be  injured  thereby.     This  matter  is  still 
unsettled  at  Habana. 

Another  section  of  the  charter  deals  with  state 
trading.  Countries  carrying  on  trade  through 
state  enterprises  are  required  to  conduct  their 
commerce  in  a  nondiscriminatory  fashion  similar 
to  governments  directing  the  flow  of  private 
trade.  Members  must  have  equal  opportunity 
to  trade  with  state  trading  agencies  and  those 
state  trading  agencies  are  to  act  according  to 
commercial  considerations. 

Closely  related  to  the  provision  on  commercial 
policy  is  the  section  which  provides  that  mem- 
bers must  eliminate,  so  far  as  possible,  restric-' 
tive    business    practices    fostering    monopolistic 
control  of  international  markets  and  trade.    It; 
is  evident  that  if  governments  are  to  be  stopped 
from  engaging  in  harmful  trade  practices,  pri- : 
vate  business  should  be  prevented  from  accom- 
plishing the  same  result  by  different  means. 

Members  are  obligated  to  take  measures  con-; 
ducive  to  the  achievement  of  full  and  productive, 
employment  within  their  respective  domains, 
which  includes  action  to  eliminate  substandard 
conditions  of  labor.  The  charter  does  not  go 
beyond  laying  down  the  goals  toward  which  the 
members  should  move  since  the  specific  measures 
to  be  undertaken  are  to  be  appropriate  to  the 
political,  economic,  and  social  institutions  of  the 
respective  members. 

Members  agree  to  develop  their  own  resources 
and  to  raise  their  standards  of  productivity. 
They  also  agree  to  cooperate  with  other  coun- 
tries through  the  medium  of  international 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  general 
economic  development.  The  charter  provides 
that  members  will  not  place  any  unreasonable 
impediments  on  the  exportation  of  facilities  used 
for  development  purposes  and  such  facilities  will 
not  be  used  in  a  manner  injurious  to  the  member 
providing  them.  Foreign  investment  must  be 
given  equitable  treatment  and  adequate  protec- 
tion. 

The  decision  as  to  the  industries  to  be  developed 
will  continue  to  rest  with  the  individual  country. 
Subsidies  are  permitted  when  needed  for  new 
industries.  Further  protection  may  be  accorded 
through  the  use  of  tariffs  unless  the  member  has 
signed  a  trade  agreement  not  to  raise  the  duties 
on  the  products  concerned.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
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member  must  request  the  Ito  to  consult  with  the 
other  members  whose  trade  would  be  affected  by 
the  action  and  obtain  a  limited  release.  The  same 
must  be  done  in  order  to  use  quotas.  The  charter 
is  replete  with  statements  making  it  incumbent 
upon  all  members  to  deviate  as  little  as  possible 
from  the  basic  policy  of  the  program  it  enunciates. 
In  most  cases,  the  charter  explicitly  requires  that 
where  a  member  is  forced  to  place  restrictions  on 
trade  it  must  do  so  in  as  nondiscriminatory  a  man- 
ner as  possible. 

In  some  respects,  notably  the  elimination  of 
discrimination,  the  basic  objectives  of  our  foreign 
commercial  policy  have  changed  little  throughout 
the  history  of  our  country.  In  the  matter  of 
tariff  duties,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a 
major  reorientation.  The  changed  position  of 
the  United  States  from  a  debtor  to  an  active  credi- 
tor country  created  a  strong  motive  to  reverse 
±e  trend  toward  higher  and  higher  tariffs  in  favor 
of  a  selective  reduction  through  negotiation  with 
)ther  countries.  Under  the  reciprocal  trade- 
igreements  program  the  rates  on  a  large  part  of 
)ur  dutiable  imports  have  been  reduced. 

This  process  of  reducing  our  tariff  rates  in  ex- 
:hange  for  similar  or  comparable  concessions  by 
bther  countries  has  been  carried  a  long  step  for- 
ward by  recent  negotiations  at  Geneva.  While 
he  drafting  of  the  charter  for  an  international 
rade  organization  was  in  process  at  Geneva  in 
he  spring  and  summer  of  1947  more  than  a  score 
>f  the  participating  countries  undertook  to  give 
'oncrete  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  their  belief 
n  the  principles  of  the  charter  by  undertaking 
imultaneous  negotiations  on  tariffs  and  other 
rade  barriers. 

At  this  history-making  conference  the  repre- 
entatives  of  23  countries,  including,  of  course, 
I  hose  of  the  United  States,  were  able  to  negotiate 
eductions  in  barriers  to  world  trade  on  the  most 
omprehensive  scale  ever  undertaken.  There  was 
jmost  six  months  of  continuous  negotiating  which 
squired  over  1000  formal  meetings  and  an  even 
jreater  number  of  less  formal  discussions.  The 
ielegates  agreed  to  tariff  concessions  covering 
,roducts  which  account  for  almost  half  the  world 
nports,  and  at  the  same  time  they  worked  out 
3neral  rules  of  trade  to  safeguard  and  make  these 
mcessions  effective.  They  dealt  with  trade  con- 
•ols  of  all  kinds— not  only  tariffs,  but  also  pref  er- 
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ences,  quotas,  internal  controls,  customs  regula- 
tions, state  trading,  and  subsidies. 

It  was  not  only  the  volume  of  world  trade  af- 
fected by  this  conference  which  made  these  activi- 
ties of  such  striking  importance,  but  also  the  fact 
that  such  comprehensive  trade  negotiations  were 
conducted  on  a  multilateral  basis.  The  general 
articles  on  matters  affecting  international  com- 
merce were  worked  out  as  a  joint  effort.  The  in- 
itial discussions  of  tariff  negotiations  were  under- 
taken product  by  product  between  the  principal 
supplier  and  the  principal  importer,  but,  once  a 
concession  was  agreed  upon,  that  concession  was 
automatically  extended  to  all  other  negotiating 
countries.  By  the  time  the  negotiations  were  com- 
pleted, and  as  far  as  the  end  product  was  con- 
cerned, the  country-by-country  and  product-by- 
product negotiations  had  little  significance. 

The  so-called  general  provisions  of  the  general 
agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade,  that  is,  provisions 
which  do  not  relate  to  specific  duties,  constitute  a 
sort  of  code  of  fair  competition  for  the  conduct  of 
international  trade.  They  are  similar  to  provi- 
sions in  the  proposed  charter  and  to  the  general 
provisions  of  our  own  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 
The  general  agreement  has  provisionally  replaced 
some  of  the  individual  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
which  the  United  States  already  had  with  a  num- 
ber of  the  negotiating  countries. 

In  addition  to  developing  the  charter,  the 
United  States  is  also  broadening  the  scope  of  its 
treaties  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation, 
the  basic  bilateral  instruments  defining  our 
treaty  rights  in  foreign  countries.  The  China 
treaty,  already  referred  to,  is  representative  of 
the  newer  spirit  of  these  treaties  of  friendship, 
commerce,  and  navigation.  Among  the  major 
improvements  is  clearly  defined  coverage  for 
corporations,  both  the  rights  of  American  corpo- 
rations in  China  and  the  rights  of  Americans  par- 
ticipating in  Chinese  corporations.  For  the  most 
part  the  rights  provided  in  the  treaty  are  mutual. 
There  is  a  new  provision  specifying  the  treatment 
that  must  be  accorded  in  the  administration  of 
exchange  controls.  The  treaty  also  limits  the  use 
of  quantitative  controls  and  lays  down  rules  to 
govern  state  trading.  There  are  provisions  de- 
signed to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  commercial 
disputes  by  arbitration. 
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In  the  financial  field,  the  United  States  has 
actively  liberalized  its  approach.  Through  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  the  United  States 
is  helping  to  provide  an  instrument  for  the  stabi- 
lization of  currency  and  thus  reduce  monetary 
hazards  in  the  flow  of  goods  across  national 
boundaries.  Through  the  International  Bank,  it 
is  participating  in,  among  other  things,  the  pro- 
motion of  "the  long-range  balanced  growth  of 
international  trade"  and  the  encouragement  of 
foreign  investment.  The  United  States  has  con- 
sistently sought  a  multilateral  approach  to  both 
the  technical  and  the  commercial  aspects  of  civil 
aviation. 

It  is  particularly  encouraging  that  many  coun- 
tries have  been  willing  to  go  on  record  against 
freezing  into  perpetual  conditions  certain  exist- 
ing constrictive  and  retarding  practices  in  com- 
mercial relations,  and  with  us  to  set  their  sights 
toward  a  broader  and  brighter  horizon.    This  is 
of  special  importance  as  we  move  forward  with 
the  Marshall  Plan.     The  principles  enunciated 
in  the  charter  of  the  Ito  are  complementary  to 
the  objectives  of  the  program  for  European  eco- 
nomic recovery.     Though  the  emphasis  in  the 
Recovery  Program  is  on  the  immediate  crisis,  the 
goal  is  to  achieve  a  measure  of  equilibrium  by  1951 
that  will  assure  for  the  future  a  satisfactory  de- 
gree of  economic  stability  and  an  adequate  basis 
for     continuing     economic     development.       The 
Marshall  Plan  recognizes  that  European  indus- 
tries must  be  rehabilitated  and  that  Europe  must 
become  self-supporting.    This  does  not  mean  that 
Europe  must  become  self-sufficient.    She  has  not 
been  so  in  the  past  and  will  not  be  so  in  the  future. 
Climate  and  lack  of  adequate  supplies  of  raw 
materials  make  it  impossible  for  her  to  produce 
everything  she  needs.     Even  as  Europe  moves 
forward  toward  normalcy  she  must  continue  to 
have  large  imports  and  sustain  herself  by  multi- 
lateral trade. 

Trade  must  be  a  two-way  street.  In  the  long 
run,  the  only  way  Europe  can  import  is  by  export- 
ing sufficient  goods  and  services  to  pay  for  these 
imports.  In  other  words,  it  becomes  axiomatic 
under  the  Marshall  Plan  that  international  trade 
must  be  facilitated,  and  it  is  instruments  like  the 
charter  of  the  Ito  which  do  just  that.  The  reduc- 
tion of  tariff  barriers  and  the  expansion  of  non- 
discriminatory trade  relations  will  assist  Europe 
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to  find  the  means  of  balancing  her  accounts  with 
us. 

Since  the  United  States  is  the  richest  market, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  exports  and  potential 
imports,  it  is  particularly  significant  to  world 
recovery  that  the  United  States  has  been  willing 
to  take  the  lead  in  reducing  barriers  to  the  inter- 
national flow  of  commerce.  The  strong  sponsor- 
ship by  the  United  States  of  institutions  such  as 
the  Ito  and  its  willingness  to  cooperate  in  the  re- 
duction of  tariffs  are  steps  which  will  facilitate 
the  fruition  of  the  Marshall  Plan.  The  other 
countries  participating  in  the  Recovery  Program ' 
have  indicated  that  they  "are  prepared  to  play 
their  full  part"  in  the  reduction  of  tariffs  on  a^ 
multilateral  basis  in  accordance  with  Ito  prin- 
ciples, and  some  of  these  countries  participated  in 
the  negotiations  at  Geneva  for  this  purpose. 

As  we  look  on  every  hand — at  our  participation  j 
in  the  drafting  of  the  charter  for  an  International 
Trade  Organization,  our  treaties  of  friendship, 
commerce,  and  navigation,  our  trade  agreements, 
our  participation  in  the  International  Bank  and 
the  International  Fund,  and  our  encouragement 
of  the  preparation  of  the  European  Recovery  Pro- 
gram—it is  clear  that  we  have  laid  a  good  ground- 
work for  more  liberalized  international  commerce. 
We  have  broken  away  from  the  narrow  economic 
isolationism  which  confined  the  world  after  World 
War  I  and  we  have  encouraged  some  of  the  lead- 
ing trading  nations  of  the  world  to  establish  more 
liberal  commercial  policies. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  acting  through 
Congress,  have  yet  to  decide  whether  they  wish 
this  country  to  ratify  the  charter  and  join  the  Ito 
when  it  comes  into  existence.  Although  provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  interim  aid,  we  still  have  to 
reach  a  decision  as  to  whether  we  will  take  positive 
action  to  implement  fully  the  European  Recovery 
Program  and  make  possible  the  rehabilitation  of 
Europe.  The  trade  agreements  act  expires  next 
June  and  must  be  renewed  if  we  are  to  continue  our 
program  of  reducing  world  trade  barriers. 

The  United  States  must  not  cease  its  leadership 
toward  fuller,  freer  international  trade.  If  we 
turn  back— if  we  but  falter— at  this  point,  the 
great  advances  in  international  cooperation  will 
be  seriously  jeopardized,  if  not  completely  frus- 
trated. If  in  our  lifetime  we  are  to  see  a  stable 
world,  we  dare  not  stop  our  march  of  progress. 
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Assistance  to  European  Economic  Recovery 


STATEMENT  BY  GEORGE  C   MARSHALL > 
Secretary  of  State 


On  December  19  the  President  placed  before 
you  the  recommendations  of  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  Government  for  a  program  of 
United  States  assistance  to  European  economic 
recovery. 

This  program  will  cost  our  country  billions 
of  dollars.  It  will  impose  a  burden  on  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.  It  will  require  sacrifices  today  in 
order  that  we  may  enjoy  security  and  peace  to- 
morrow. Should  the  Congress  approve  the  pro- 
gram for  European  recovery,  as  I  urgently  rec- 
ommend, we  Americans  will  have  made  an  his- 
toric decision  of  our  peacetime  history. 

A  nation  in  which  the  voice  of  its  people  di- 
rects the  conduct  of  its  affairs  cannot  embark  on 
an  undertaking  of  such  magnitude  and  signifi- 
cance for  light  or  purely  sentimental  reasons. 
Decisions  of  this  importance  are  dictated  by  the 
highest  considerations  of  national  interest. 
There  are  none  higher,  I  am  sure,  than  the  es- 
tablishment of  enduring  peace  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  true  freedom  for  the  individual.  In 
the  deliberations  of  the  coming  weeks  I  ask  that 
the  European  Recovery  Program  be  judged  in 
these  terms  and  on  this  basis. 

As  the  Secretary  of  State  and  as  the  initial 
representative  of  the  Executive  branch  of  the 
Government  in  the  presentation  of  the  program 
to  your  committee,  I  will  first  outline  my  convic- 
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tions  as  to  the  extent  and  manner  in  which  Amer- 
ican interests  are  involved  in  European  recovery. 

AVithout  the  reestablishment  of  economic 
health  and  vigor  in  the  free  countries  of  Europe, 
without  the  restoration  of  their  social  and  polit- 
ical strength  necessarily  associated  with  eco- 
nomic recuperation,  the  prospect  for  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  for  free  people  everywhere,  to 
find  peace  with  justice  and  well-being  and  secu- 
rity for  themselves  and  their  children  will  be 
gravely  prejudiced. 

So  long  as  hunger,  poverty,  desperation,  and 
resulting  chaos  threaten  the  great  concentrations 
of  people  in  western  Europe — some  270  millions — 
there  will  steadily  develop  social  unease  and  polit- 
ical confusion  on  every  side.  Left  to  their  own 
resources  there  will  be,  I  believe,  no  escape  from 
economic  distress  so  intense,  social  discontents  so 
violent,  political  confusion  so  wide-spread,  and 
hopes  of  the  future  so  shattered  that  the  historic 
base  of  western  civilization,  of  which  we  are  by 
belief  and  inheritance  an  integral  part,  will  take 
on  a  new  form  in  the  image  of  the  tyranny  that  we 
fought   to   destroy    in    Germany.     The   vacuum 


1  Made  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions on  Jan.  8,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date.  This  statement  will  be  printed  in  Depart- 
ment of  State  publication  3022. 
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which  the  war  created  in  western  Europe  will  be 
filled  by  the  forces  of  which  wars  are  made.  Our 
national  security  will  be  seriously  threatened.  We 
shall  in  effect  live  in  an  armed  camp,  regulated 
and  controlled.  But  if  we  furnish  effective  aid 
to  support  the  now  visibly  reviving  hope  of 
Europe,  the  prospect  should  speedily  change.  The 
foundation  of  political  vitality  is  economic  re- 
covery. Durable  peace  requires  the  restoration 
of  western  European  vitality. 

We  have  engaged  in  a  great  war.  We  poured 
out  our  resources  to  win  that  war.  We  fought  it 
to  make  real  peace  possible.  Though  the  war  has 
ended  the  peace  has  not  commenced.  We  must 
not  fail  to  complete  that  which  we  commenced. 

The  peoples  of  western  Europe  have  demon- 
strated their  will  to  achieve  a  genuine  recovery 
by  entering  into  a  great  cooperative  effort.  Within 
the  limits  of  their  resources  they  formally  under- 
take to  establish  the  basis  for  the  peace  which  we 
all  seek,  but  they  cannot  succeed  without  American 
assistance.  Dollars  will  not  save  the  world — but 
the  world  today  cannot  be  saved  without  dollars. 

The  Paris  report  of  the  Committee  of  European 
Economic  Co-operation  was  a  notable  achieve- 
ment. For  the  first  time  in  modern  history  repre- 
sentatives of  16  nations  collectively  disclosed  their 
internal  economic  conditions  and  frailties  and 
undertook,  subject  to  stated  conditions,  to  do  cer- 
tain things  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all.  The 
commitments  each  made  to  the  other,  if  faithfully 
observed,  will  produce  in  western  Europe  a  far 
more  integrated  economic  system  than  any  in  pre- 
vious history. 

The  report  revealed  the  measure  of  outside 
assistance  which  in  their  judgment  would  be 
necessary  to  effect  a  lasting  recovery  of  the  par- 
ticipating nations.  The  Executive  branch,  with 
help  and  advice  from  a  great  many  sources,  has 
developed  from  this  report  a  program  of  Ameri- 
can aid  to  Europe  which  gives  substantial  promise 
of  achieving  the  goal  of  genuine  recovery.  The 
program  is  not  one  of  a  series  of  piecemeal  relief 
measures.  I  ask  that  you  note  this  difference,  and 
keep  it  in  mind  throughout  our  explanations.  The 
difference  is  absolutely  vital. 

I  believe  that  this  measure  has  received  as  con- 
centrated study  as  has  ever  gone  into  the  prepara- 
tion of  any  proposal  made  to  the  Congress.  The 
best  minds  in  numerous  related  fields  have  worked 


for  months  on  this  vast  and  complicated  subject. 
In  addition,  the  best  economic  and  political  brains 
of  16  European  nations  have  given  us  in  an  amaz- 
ingly short  time  their  analyses  and  conclusions. 

The  problem  we  face  is  enormously  complex.  It 
affects  not  only  our  country  and  Europe  but  al- 
most every  other  part  of  the  globe. 

We  wish  to  present  to  you  in  the  simplest  pos- 
sible way  a  full  explanation  of  the  Executive 
branch  recommendations  for  aid  to  Europe.  Our 
presentation  will  entail  the  appearance  of  high 
officials  from  the  agencies  of  the  Government  in- 
timately concerned.  Others  will  give  you  more 
detailed  information  on  the  many  factors  to  be 
considered. 

I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  the  three  basic 
questions  involved :  first,  "why  does  Europe  need 
help?";  second,  "how  much  help  is  needed?";  and 
third,  "how  should  help  be  given?". 

I.  WHY? 

The  "wAy".  Europe  is  still  emerging  from  the 
devastation  and  dislocation  of  the  most  destructive 
war  in  history.  Within  its  own  resources  Europe 
cannot  achieve  within  a  reasonable  time  economic 
stability.  The  war  more  or  less  destroyed  the 
mechanism  whereby  Europe  supported  itself  in  the 
past,  and  the  initial  rebuilding  of  that  mechanism 
requires  outside  assistance  under  existing  circum- 
stances. 

The  western  European  participating  countries, 
with  a  present  population  almost  twice  our  own, 
constitute  an  interdependent  area  containing  some 
of  the  most  highly  industrialized  nations  of  the 
world.  As  a  group,  they  are  one  of  the  two  major 
workshops  of  the  world.  Production  has  become 
more  and  more  specialized  and  depends  in  large 
part  on  the  processing  of  raw  materials,  largely 
imported  from  abroad,  into  finished  goods  and 
the  furnishing  of  services  to  other  areas.  These 
goods  and  services  have  been  sold  throughout  the 
world  and  the  proceeds  therefrom  paid  for  the  nec- 
essary imports. 

The  war  smashed  the  vast  and  delicate  mechan- 
ism by  which  European  countries  made  their  liv- 
ing. It  was  the  war  which  destroyed  coal  mines 
and  deprived  the  workshop  of  sufficient  mechani- 
cal energy.  It  was  the  war  which  destroyed  steel 
mills  and  thus  cut  down  the  workshop's  material 
for  fabrication.    It  was  the  war  which  destroyed 
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transportation  lines  and  equipment  and  thus  made 
the  ability  to  move  goods  and  people  inadequate. 
It  was  the  war  which  destroyed  livestock  herds, 
made  fertilizers  unobtainable,  and  thus  reduced 
soil  fertility.  It  was  the  war  which  destroyed 
merchant  fleets  and  thus  cut  off  accustomed  income 
from  carrying  the  world's  goods.  It  was  the  war 
which  destroyed  or  caused  the  loss  of  so  much  of 
foreign  investments  and  the  income  which  it  has 
produced.  It  was  the  war  which  bled  inventories 
and  working  capital  out  of  existence.  It  was  the 
war  which  shattered  business  relationships  and 
markets  and  the  sources  of  raw  materials.  The 
war  disrupted  the  flow  of  vital  raw  materials  from 
southeast  Asia,  thereby  breaking  the  pattern  of 
multilateral  trade  which  formerly  provided,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  large  dollar  earnings  for  west- 
ern Europe.  In  the  postwar  period  artificial  and 
forcible  reorientation  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  east- 
ern European  trade  has  deprived  western  Europe 
of  sources  of  foodstuff  and  raw  material  from 
that  area.  Here  and  there  the  present  European 
situation  has  been  aggravated  by  unsound  or  de- 
structive policies  pursued  in  one  or  another  coun- 
try, but  the  basic  dislocations  find  their  source 
directly  in  the  war. 

The  inability  of  the  European  workshop  to  get 
food  and  raw  materials  required  to  produce  the 
exports  necessary  to  get  the  purchasing  power  for 
food  and  raw  materials  is  the  worst  of  the  many 
vicious  circles  that  beset  the  European  peoples. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  industrial  output, 
except  in  western  Germany,  has  almost  regained 
its  prewar  volume,  under  the  changed  conditions 
this  is  not  nearly  enough.  The  loss  of  European 
investments  abroad,  the  destruction  of  merchant 
fleets,  and  the  disappearance  of  other  sources  of  in- 
come, together  with  increases  in  populations  to  be 
i  sustained,  make  necessary  an  increase  in  produc- 
i  tion  far  above  prewar  levels,  even  sufficient  for 
a  living  standard  considerably  below  prewar 
|  standards. 

This  is  the  essence  of  the  economic  problem 

!  of    Europe.     This    problem    would    exist    even 

i  though  it  were  not  complicated  by  the  ideologi- 

]  cal  struggles  in  Europe  between  those  who  want 

■  to  live  as  free  men  and  those  small  groups  who 

aspire  to  dominate  by  the  method  of  police  states. 

The  solution  would  be  much  easier,  of  course, 

if  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  cooperating. 
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But  they  are  not.  Far  from  cooperating,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist  Parties  have 
proclaimed  their  determined  opposition  to  a  plan 
for  European  economic  recovery.  Economic  dis- 
tress is  to  be  employed  to  further  political  ends. 

There  are  many  who  accept  the  picture  that 
I  have  just  drawn  but  who  raise  a  further  ques- 
tion: "Why  must  the  United  States  carry  so 
great  a  load  in  helping  Europe?"  The  answer 
is  simple.  The  United  States  is  the  only  country 
in  the  world  today  which  has  the  economic 
power  and  productivity  to  furnish  the  needed 
assistance. 

I  wish  now  to  turn  to  the  other  questions 
which  we  must  answer.  These  are  "how  much" 
aid  is  required  and  "how"  should  that  aid  be 
given. 

II.  HOW  MUCH? 

Three  principles  should  determine  the  amount 
and  timing  of  our  aid.  It  must  be  adequate. 
It  must  be  prompt.  It  must  be  effectively 
applied. 

Objective:  Recovery 

The  objective  of  the  European  Recovery  Pro- 
gram submitted  for  your  consideration  is  to 
achieve  lasting  economic  recovery  for  western 
Europe :  recovery  in  the  sense  that,  after  our  aid 
has  terminated,  the  European  countries  will  be 
able  to  maintain  themselves  by  their  own  efforts 
on  a  sound  economic  basis. 

Our  assistance,  if  we  determine  to  embark  on 
this  program  to  aid  western  Europe,  must  be 
adequate  to  do  the  job.  The  initial  increment 
of  our  aid  should  be  fully  sufficient  to  get  the 
program  under  way  on  a  broad,  sound  basis  and 
not  in  a  piecemeal  manner.  An  inadequate  pro- 
gram would  involve  a  wastage  of  our  resources 
with  an  ineffective  result.  Either  undertake  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  problem  or  don't 
undertake  it  at  all. 

Time  Is  Vital 

I  think  it  must  be  plain  to  all  that  the  circum- 
stances which  have  given  birth  to  this  program 
call  for  promptness  in  decision  and  vigor  in  put- 
ting the  project  into  operation.  The  sooner  this 
program  can  get  under  way  the  greater  its 
chances  of  success.  Careful  consideration  and 
early  action  are  not  incompatible. 
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The  interim-aid  law  which  the  Congress 
enacted  last  December  was  designed  as  a  stopgap 
measure  to  cover  the  period  until  April  first  of 
this  year.  In  the  meantime  it  would  be  possible 
to  consider  the  long-term  recovery  measure 
which  we  are  now  discussing.  Unless  the  pro- 
gram can  be  placed  in  operation  on  or  soon  after 
April  first,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  serious 
deterioration  in  some  of  the  basic  conditions 
upon  which  the  whole  project  is  predicated. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Congress  now  authorize 
the  program  for  its  full  four-and-one-quarter- 
year  duration,  although  appropriations  are  being 
requested  only  for  the  first  15  months.  Annual 
decisions  on  appropriations  will  afford  full  oppor- 
tunity for  review  and  control.  But  a  general 
authorization  now  for  the  longer  term  will  pro- 
vide a  necessary  foundation  for  the  continuing 
effort  and  cooperation  of  the  European  countries 
in  a  progressive  program  of  recovery. 

Amounts  of  Required  Assistance 

The  amounts,  form,  and  conditions  of  the  rec- 
ommended program  of  American  aid  to  European 
recovery  have  been  presented  in  President  Tru- 
man's message  to  the  Congress  on  December  19, 
1947.  They  were  further  explained  in  the  pro- 
posed draft  legislation  and  background  material 
furnished  to  this  committee  at  that  time  by  the 
Department  of  State.  Taking  as  the  basis  genuine 
European  cooperation — the  maximum  of  self-help 
and  mutual  help  on  the  part  of  the  participating 
European  countries — the  program  aims  to  pro- 
vide these  countries,  until  the  end  of  June  1952, 
with  those  portions  of  their  essential  imports  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere  which  they  themselves 
cannot  pay  for.  These  essential  imports  include 
not  only  the  food,  fuel,  and  other  supplies  but 
also  equipment  and  materials  to  enable  them  to 
increase  their  productive  capacity.  They  must 
produce  and  export  considerably  more  goods  than 
they  did  in  prewar  times  if  they  are  to  become 
self-supporting,  even  at  a  lower  standard  of 
living. 

During  the  first  15  months,  exports  from  the 
European  countries  will  provide  current  revenue 
sufficient  to  cover  almost  their  entire  import  needs 
from  sources  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  also  about  one  third  of  their  requirements 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
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It  is  not  proposed  that  the  United  States  pro- 
vide aid  to  the  full  extent  of  western  Europe's 
remaining  trade  deficit  with  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Funds  from  sources  other  than  the 
United  States  Treasury  are  expected  to  carry  part 
of  the  load.  These  will  be,  principally,  credits 
and  other  forms  of  assistance  from  other  coun- 
tries in  our  Hemisphere,  loans  from  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  and  private  sources,  and  a  further 
slight  reduction  in  European  reserves.  It  is  the 
final  deficit,  after  all  those  other  means  of  financ- 
ing essential  imports  have  been  utilized,  that  it; 
is  proposed  be  covered  by  American  aid. 

In  each  succeeding  year  of  the  program,  in-, 
creased  production  and  increased  trade  from 
Europe  is  expected  to  reduce  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance needed,  until  after  mid-1952,  when  it  is  cal- 
culated that  the  participating  countries  will  have 
recovered  ability  to  support  themselves. 

The  recommended  program  of  6.8  billion  dol- 
lars for  the  first  15  months  reflects  a  searching  and ' 
comprehensive  investigation  by  the  Executive 
branch  of  European  needs  and  of  availabilities  in 
the  United  States  and  other  supplying  countries, 
taking  full  account  of  the  findings  of  the  Harri- 
man,  Krug,  and  Nourse  committees. 

The  program  of  6.8  billion  dollars  for  the  first 
15  months  has  been  computed  with  precision.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  this  amount  does  not  rep- 
resent a  generous  estimate  of  requirements.  It 
is  not  an  "asking  figure"  based  on  anticipated  re- 
ductions prior  to  approval.  It  reflects  a  rigorous 
screening  of  the  proposals  developed  by  the  Ceec 
and  a  realistic  appraisal  of  availabilities.  In  our 
judgment,  American  assistance  in  this  magnitude 
is  required  to  initiate  a  program  of  genuine  recov- 
ery and  to  take  both  Europe  and  this  nation  out 
of  the  blind  alley  of  mere  continuing  relief. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  program  is  now  put  at 
somewhere  between  15.1  to  17.8  billions.  But  this 
will  depend  on  developments  each  year,  the  prog- 
ress made,  and  unforeseeable  variations  in  the 
weather  as  it  affects  crops.  The  over-all  cost  is  not 
capable  of  precise  determination  so  far  in  ad- 
vance. 

Can  We  Afford  It? 

In  developing  the  program  of  American  assist- 
ance, no  question  has  been  more  closely  examined 
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than  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  provide  as- 
sistance in  the  magnitudes  proposed.  Both  in 
terms  of  physical  resources  and  in  terms  of  finan- 
cial capacity,  our  ability  to  support  such  a  program 
seems  clear.  Representatives  of  the  Executive 
branch  more  closely  familiar  than  I  with  the 
domestic  economy  will  provide  further  testimony 
on  this  issue,  but  I  should  like  to  remind  you  of  the 
conclusions  of  the  three  special  committees  which 
explored  this  matter  in  detail  during  the  summer 
and  fall. 

The  proposed  program  does  involve  some  sac- 
rifice on  the  part  of  the  American  people,  but  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  burden  of  the  pro- 
gram diminishes  rapidly  after  the  first  15  months. 
Considerations  of  the  cost  must  be  related  to  the 
momentous  objective  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the 
probable  price  of  the  alternatives.  The  6.8  billion 
dollars  proposed  for  the  first  15  months  is  less 
than  a  single  month's  charge  of  the  war.  A  world 
of  continuing  uneasy  half -peace  will  create  de- 
mands for  constantly  mounting  expenditures  for 
defense.  This  program  should  be  viewed  as  an  in- 
vestment in  peace.    In  those  terms,  the  cost  is  low. 

III.  HOW? 

The  third  main  consideration  which  I  feel 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  this 
measure  is  that  relating  to  conditions  or  terms 
upon  which  American  assistance  will  be  extended. 
It  is  the  obvious  duty  of  this  Government  to  in- 
sure in  so  far  as  possible  that  the  aid  extended 
should  be  effectively  used  to  promote  recovery  and 
not  diverted  to  other  purposes,  whatever  their  na- 
ture. This  aspect  of  the  program  is  perhaps  the 
most  delicate  and  difficult  and  one  which  will  re- 
quire the  exercise  of  a  mature  judgment  and  intel- 
ligent understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  problem 
faced  by  the  European  governments  and  of  our 

|  particular  position  of  leadership  in  this  matter. 
We  must  always  have  in  mind  that  we  are  dealing 

.  with  democratic  governments  of  sovereign  na- 
tions. 

We  will  be  working  with  a  group  of  nations 
each  with  a  long  and  proud  history.    The  peoples 

t  of  these  countries  are  highly  skilled,  able  and  ener- 
getic, and  justly  proud  of  their  cultures.    They 

I  have  ancient  traditions  of  self-reliance  and  are 

|  eager  to  take  the  lead  in  working  out  their  own 

j  salvation. 

We  have  stated  in  many  ways  that  American 
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aid  will  not  be  used  to  interfere  with  the  sovereign 
rights  of  these  nations  and  their  own  responsibil- 
ity to  work  out  their  own  salvation.  I  cannot  em- 
phasize too  much  my  profound  conviction  that  the 
aid  we  furnish  must  not  be  tied  to  conditions  which 
would,  in  effect,  destroy  the  whole  moral  justifica- 
tion for  our  cooperative  assistance  toward  Euro- 
pean partnership. 

We  are  dealing  with  democratic  governments. 
One  of  the  major  justifications  of  asking  the 
American  people  to  make  the  sacrifice  necessary 
under  this  program  is  the  vital  stake  that  the 
United  States  has  in  helping  to  preserve  democ- 
racy in  Europe.  As  democratic  governments 
they  are  responsive,  like  our  own,  to  the  peoples 
of  their  countries — and  we  would  not  have  it 
otherwise.  We  cannot  expect  any  democratic 
government  to  take  upon  itself  obligations  or  .ac- 
cept conditions  which  run  counter  to  the  basic 
national  sentiment  of  its  people.  This  program 
calls  for  free  cooperation  among  nations  mu- 
tually respecting  one  another's  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose in  the  common  endeavor — a  cooperation 
which  we  hope  will  long  outlive  the  period  of 
American  assistance. 

The  initial  suggestion  of  June  fifth  last,  the 
concept  of  American  assistance  to  Europe,  has 
been  based  on  the  premise  that  European  initia- 
tive and  cooperation  are  prerequisite  to  Euro- 
pean recovery.  Only  the  Europeans  themselves 
can  finally  solve  their  problem. 

The  participating  nations  have  signified  their 
intention  to  retain  the  initiative  in  promoting 
their  own  joint  recovery.  They  have  pledged 
themselves  to  take  effective  cooperative  measures. 
They  have  established  ambitious  production 
targets  for  themselves.  They  have  recognized  the 
need  for  financial  and  monetary  stability  and  have 
agreed  to  take  necessary  steps  in  this  direction. 
They  have  agreed  to  establish  a  continuing  organi- 
zation to  make  most  effective  their  cooperative 
work  and  the  application  of  American  assistance. 
When  our  program  is  initiated  we  may  expect  that 
the  participating  European  countries  will  reaffirm 
as  an  organic  part  of  that  program  their  multi- 
lateral agreements. 

The  fulfilment  of  the  mutual  pledges  of  these 
nations  would  have  profound  effects  in  altering 
for  the  better  the  future  economic  condition  of 
the  European  continent.    The  Paris  conference 
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itself  was  one  major  step,  and  the  participating 
nations  have  not  waited  on  American  action  be- 
fore taking  further  steps,  many  of  which  re- 
quired a  high  order  of  political  courage.  They 
have  moved  forward  toward  a  practical  working 
arrangement  for  the  multilateral  clearing  of 
trade.  France  and  Italy,  whose  financial  affairs 
suffered  greatly  by  war  and  occupation,  are  tak- 
ing energetic  measures  to  establish  monetary 
stability — an  essential  prerequisite  to  economic 
recovery.  British  coal  production  is  being  in- 
creased, more  quickly  than  even  the  more  hopeful 
forecasts,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  the  early 
resumption  of  exports  to  the  Continent.  The 
customs  union  among  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Luxembourg  is  now  in  operation.  Negotia- 
tions for  a  Franco-Italian  customs  union  are 
proceeding. 

Application  of  American  Aid 

Our  aid  will  not  be  given  merely  by  turning 
money  over  to  the  European  governments.  The 
European  countries  will  prepare  periodic  state- 
ments of  their  needs,  taking  into  account  the 
developing  programs  of  mutual  aid  worked  out 
through  the  Ceec  continuing  organization. 
After  review  by  the  specialist  economic-coopera- 
tion officers  in  each  country  and  by  the  special 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  continuing  Ceec  organi- 
zation, they  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  American  agency  carrying  out  our 
program  of  assistance. 

The  Administrator,  in  collaboration  with  other 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  Government,  will  de- 
termine to  what  extent  the  European  requirements 
are  justified  and  to  what  extent  they  can  safely 
be  met.  The  Administrator  will  also  decide  which 
specific  requirements  from  among  the  over-all  re- 
quirements will  be  financed  by  the  United  States, 
taking  into  account  the  ability  of  the  country  con- 
cerned to  pay  for  some  portion  or  all  of  its  total 
needs.  For  those  needs  which  cannot  be  paid  for 
in  cash,  the  Administrator  will  further  decide,  in 
consultation  with  the  National  Advisory  Council, 
whether  aid  will  be  provided  in  loans — where  a 
sound  capacity  to  repay  in  the  future  exists — or 
in  outright  grants.  When  the  program  has  been 
determined  in  detail,  the  Administrator  will 
either  advance  requisite  funds  to  the  participating 
country  concerned  to  enable  the  purchase  of  the 
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approved  imports,  or,  more  generally,  he  will  re- 
imburse the  countries  when  they  have  procured 
and  received  these  import  items. 

A  substantial  amount  of  the  essential  needs  of 
Europe  must  come  from  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  other  than  the  United  States.  In 
some  cases  the  quantities  required  will  not  exist 
in  the  United  States ;  in  others  the  impact  on  the 
American  economy  will  be  greatly  relieved  if  com- 
modities can  be  procured  elsewhere.  A  sizable 
proportion  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
European  Recovery  Program  should  therefore  be 
available  for  the  financing  of  purchases  made  out- 
side the  United  States. 

The  application  of  American  assistance  will  be 
in  accord  with  bilateral  agreements  to  be  nego- 
tiated with  each  of  the  participating  countries. 
The  terms  of  these  proposed  agreements  are  out- 
lined fully  in  the  documents  submitted  to  your 
committee  on  December  19. 

Organization  for  the  Program 

The  administration  of  the  program  will  de- 
mand the  best  talent  and  the  greatest  efficiency 
that  our  country  can  muster.  The  organization 
bearing  the  central  responsibility  should  be  small 
and  select.  It  must  hold  the  full  and  complete 
confidence  of  the  American  people  and  of  the 
Europeans.  It  should  combine  efficient,  business- 
like administration  and  operation  with  the  quali- 
ties of  judgment  and  discrimination  necessary  to 
achieve  quick  and  lasting  recovery  in  Europe  at 
the  least  long  term  cost  to  the  American  people 
and  with  the  least  impact  on  our  economy. 

The  organization  must  fit  into  the  complex 
mechanics  of  our  world  export  picture.  American 
food,  steel,  and  other  products  are  being  exported 
to  many  areas  other  than  Europe.  In  many  cate- 
gories American  output  represents  the  major 
source  of  shortage  goods  in  the  world.  There  is 
at  present  workable  machinery  in  the  Government 
for  determining  total  export  availabilities  in  the 
light  of  domestic  needs  and  for  allocating  these 
items  among  the  many  bidders.  We  propose  that 
this  machinery  be  continued. 

The  organization  must  be  granted  flexibility  in 
its  operations.  In  my  judgment  this  is  the  most 
vital  single  factor  in  effective  administration. 
Without  flexibility  the  organization  will  be  un- 
able to  take  advantage  of  favorable  developments, 
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to  meet  adverse  emergencies,  or  to  cushion  the 
impact  of  the  program  on  the  domestic  economy. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  some  quarters  that  the 
administering  agency  should  be  established  in  the 
form  of  a  Government  corporation.  It  is  claimed 
that  a  corporation  can  be  vested  with  broader 
powers  and  flexibility  than  an  independent  Execu- 
tive agency.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  neces- 
sarily so.  The  legislation  establishing  an  agency 
can  clothe  it  with  any  or  all  of  the  beneficial  at- 
tributes of  a  Government  corporation.  On  the 
other  hand  an  Executive  agency  under  the  respon- 
sible direction  of  one  man,  and  fitted  into  the  ex- 
isting machinery  of  government,  will  be  better 
able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation  than 
a  corporation  directed  by  a  board.  This  task  of 
administration  clearly  calls  for  administration  by 
a  single  responsible  individual. 

Finally,  the  operation  of  the  program  must  be 
related  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Nation.  The 
importance  of  the  recovery  program  in  our  for- 
eign affairs  needs  no  argument.  To  carry  out  this 
relationship  effectively  will  require  cooperation 
and  teamwork,  but  I  know  of  no  other  way  by 
which  the  complexities  of  modern  world  affairs 
can  be  met.  It  should,  I  think,  be  constantly  kept 
in  mind  that  this  great  project,  which  would  be 
difficult  enough  in  a  normal  international  political 
climate,  must  be  carried  to  success  against  the 
avowed  determination  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Communist  Party  to  oppose  and  sabotage  it  at 
every  turn.  There  has  been  comment  that  the 
proposed  organization,  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration,  would  be  completely  under  the 
thumb  of  the  Department  of  State.  This  is  not 
so,  should  not  be  so,  and  need  not  be  so.  I  have 
personally  interested  myself  to  see  that  it  will 
not  be  so.  The  activities  of  the  Eca  will  touch  on 
many  aspects  of  our  internal  American  affairs  and 
ion  our  economy.  In  the  multitude  of  activities  of 
this  nature  the  Department  of  State  should  have 
no  direction. 

But  the  activities  of  the  Eca  will  be  directly 

i  related  to  the  affairs  of  the  European  nations, 

i  political  as  well  as  economic,  and  will  also  affect 

|the  affairs  of  other  nations  throughout  the  world. 

jln  this  field,  the  constitutional  responsibility  of 

!  the  President  is  paramount.    Whether  or  not  he 

|  chooses  to  ignore  or  eliminate  the  Secretary  of 

State  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  is  a  presi- 

i 
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dential  decision.  I  think  that  in  our  effort  to  re- 
store the  stability  of  the  governments  of  western 
Europe  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  create  an  en- 
tirely new  agency  of  foreign  policy  for  this  Gov- 
ernment. There  cannot  be  two  Secretaries  of 
State.  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  in  the  proper 
operations  of  the  Eca.  The  organizational  struc- 
ture we  have  proposed  provides  a  means  for  giving 
appropriate  direction  and  control  in  matters  of 
foreign  policy  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Eca 
with  least  interference  in  the  businesslike  conduct 
of  his  task.  In  this  connection  he  must  coordinate 
his  affairs  with  the  legal  responsibilities  charged 
to  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture. 
The  man  who  accepts  the  challenge  of  the  great 
task  of  administering  the  European  Recovery 
Program  must  be  a  man  of  great  breadth,  ability, 
and  stature.  I  have  no  qualms  but  that  with  such 
a  man,  and  the  able  aides  he  will  choose,  I  and  my 
staff  can  form  a  smoothly  working  team  for 
handling  the  complicated  problems  in  foreign  re- 
lationships which  will  arise  in  the  course  of  the 
program.  In  my  judgment,  the  organizational 
proposals  which  have  been  put  forward  represent 
a  sound  and  practical  arrangement  of  functions 
and  a  framework  for  successful  administration. 

Conclusion 

What  are  the  prospects  of  success  of  such  a  pro- 
gram for  the  economic  recovery  of  a  continent  ?  It 
would  be  absurd  to  deny  the  existence  of  obstacles 
and  risks.  Weather  and  the  extent  of  world  crops 
are  unpredictable.  The  possible  extent  of  political 
sabotage  and  the  effectiveness  with  which  its  true 
intentions  are  unmasked  and  thus  made  suscep- 
tible to  control  cannot  be  fully  foreseen.  All  we 
can  say  is  this  program  does  provide  the  means 
for  success  and  if  we  maintain  the  will  for  suc- 
cess I  believe  that  success  will  be  achieved. 

To  be  quite  clear,  this  unprecedented  endeavor 
of  the  new  world  to  help  the  old  is  neither  sure  nor 
easy.  It  is  a  calculated  risk.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubts  as  to  the  alternatives.  The  way  of  life  that 
we  have  known  is  literally  in  balance. 

Our  country  is  now  faced  with  a  momentous 
decision.  If  we  decide  that  the  United  States 
is  unable  or  unwilling  effectively  to  assist  in  the 
reconstruction  of  western  Europe,  we  must  accept 
the  consequences  of  its  collapse  into  the  dictator- 
ship of  police  states. 
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During  the  war  and  since  the  end  of  hostilities, 
the  United  States  has  taken  the  lead  in  almost 
every  movement  designed  to  further  world  co- 
operation and  to  bring  about  the  substitution 
of  the  rule  of  law  for  anarchy  and  force  in  in- 
ternational affairs.  The  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  as  well  as  the  basic  idea  on  which  it 
rests,  was  in  large  measure  the  result  of 
United  States  initiative.  The  International 
Bank,  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  Unrra, 
and  virtually  every  other  international  organiza- 
tion for  a  constructive  purpose  bears  a  strong 
imprint  of  American  leadership  and  idealism. 
It  would  be  false  to  pretend  that  the  hopes  which 
found  expression  in  these  endeavors  have  as  yet 
been  fulfilled.  But  it  can  be  asserted  with  con- 
fidence that  if  the  world  today  is  still  far  from 
the  realization  of  these  hopes  it  has  not  been  due 
to  a  lack  of  genuine  effort  on  the  part  of  your 
Government. 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  our  people  that 
the  United  States  took  the  lead  in  these  construc- 
tive efforts.  It  is  because  of  its  record  in  this  re- 
spect— notwithstanding  the  disappointments  that 
have  been  encountered — that  the  United  States 
now  enjoys  the  support  and  confidence  of  the  free 
peoples  of  the  earth.  As  a  result  of  that  record, 
we  can  with  clear  conscience  proceed  to  do  what  is 
necessary  in  the  present  world  situation.  And  in 
doing  so,  we  must  face  the  world  as  it  is — not  as  we 
would  like  it  to  be. 

In  the  past  year  and  particularly  in  the  last  few 
months,  the  harsh  outlines  of  the  present  world 
situation  have  emerged  with  greater  clarity.  It 
is  a  matter  of  tragic  fact  that  the  United  States 
and  the  western  democracies,  in  their  efforts  to 


1  Excerpts  from  address  made  before  the  centennial  cele- 
bration of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison,  Wis.,  on 
Jan.  5,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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bring  about  a  free  and  prosperous  world  commu- 
nity, have  encountered  at  every  step  opposition 
and  obstruction  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  record  of  the  western  Allies  in  earnestly 
attempting  to  find  a  secure  foundation  for  such 
common  action  is  convincing  testimony  to  their 
good  faith  and  their  sincerity  of  purpose.  It  is  a 
cause  of  profound  regret  that  the  sentiments  that  - 
motivated  their  efforts  were  not  reciprocated. 

It  is  in  relation  to  Europe  that  the  deep  cleavage 
between  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  western  de- 
mocracies on  the  one  hand  and  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  other  find  clearest  expression.  The 
fundamental  facts  of  the  European  situation  and 
the  cause  of  our  disagreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  that  area  have  been  clearly  outlined  on  a 
number  of  occasions  by  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  as  well  as  other  officials  of  the 
United  States  Government.  A  thorough  under- 
standing on  this  point,  however,  is  so  vital  to  an 
understanding  of  our  foreign  policy  as  a  whole 
that,  at  the  risk  of  appearing  repetitious  to  many 
of  you,  I  shall  restate  these  facts. 

The  basic  cause  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  in 
Europe  is  of  course  the  war  itself.  This  most  de- 
structive of  all  wars  quite  literally  shattered  the 
European  community. 

It  left  behind  it,  as  Secretary  Marshall  stated 
in  his  report  to  the  nation  on  December  19th,  a 
continent  whose  economic  and  political  life  was 
completely  disrupted.  The  essential  question  con- 
fronting the  major  Allies  at  the  close  of  hostili- 
ties was  what  policies  were  to  be  adopted  in  rela- 
tion to  this  shattered  continent.  Was  a  helping 
hand  to  be  extended  to  the  European  nations  to 
assist  them  in  rebuilding  an  independent  commu- 
nity of  free  nations?  Or  was  their  weakness  and 
misery  to  be  exploited  for  purposes  of  domination 
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and  control  ?  The  answer  was  not  slow  in  coming 
and  is  now,  I  think,  plain  to  all. 

If  the  cooperation  of  all  the  major  Allies  could 
have  been  enlisted  in  this  task  of  reconstruction, 
it  would  obviously  have  been  far  simpler  and  less 
costly.  To  this  end,  during  the  war  and  postwar 
conferences,  the  western  democracies  with  patience 
and  persistence  sought  the  cooperation  of  the  So- 
viet Union  in  this  task.  Despite  freely  negotiated 
agreements  at  Yalta  and  Potsdam  to  further  the 
revival  of  a  free  and  democratic  European  commu- 
nity, the  Soviet  Union,  at  first  by  devious  means 
and  later  openly,  has  consistently  sought  to  block 
the  realization  of  that  aim.  The  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  western  democracies 
have  sought  a  revival  of  Europe,  free  from  outside 
pressure  or  threat.  The  Soviet  Union  on  the  other 
hand  has  sought  not  the  revival  of  the  European 
community  but  the  perpetuation  of  conditions 
there  most  favorable  for  the  extension  of  its 
control. 

The  issue  in  regard  to  Europe  is  as  simple  as 
that.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  present  division  which 
tragically  stares  at  us  from  the  map  of  Europe 
today.  It  has  been  the  underlying  reason  for  the 
failure  to  agree  on  a  peace  settlement  for  Ger- 
many and  Austria. 

Against  this  background  the  European  Recov- 
ery Program  represents  no  new  departure  in 
United  States  policy  towards  Europe.  It  is 
merely  the  application  of  that  same  policy  to 
conditions  as  they  exist  today. 

Through  no  fault  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  the  participating  countries,  only  16  European 
nations  plus  the  area  of  Germany  under  western 
occupation  have  felt  free  to  join  in  the  coopera- 
tive effort  for  the  restoration  or,  more  accurately, 
ithe  continuance  of  their  civilization.  The  origi- 
nal suggestion  of  Secretary  Marshall  on  June 
5th  of  last  year  for  a  joint  European  program 
[for  recovery  contained  no  geographic  or  political 
limitations,  nor  did  the  original  invitation  by  the 
[British  and  French  Governments  to  the  Paris 
| conference  last  summer.  The  fact  that  only  16 
[and  not  all  of  the  European  nations  are  involved 
[in  this  great  constructive  endeavor  is  the  respon- 
jsibility  of  the  Soviet  Government.  Soviet  refusal 
(and  outright  opposition,  however,  must  not  and 
will  not  prevent  this  great  effort  from  going 
|  forward. 
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We  know  now  that  we  cannot  count  today  upon 
any  assistance  from  the  Soviet  Union  or  groups 
politically  subservient  to  it  in  the  task  of  Euro- 
pean reconstruction.  On  the  contrary,  we  know 
that  the  disruption  of  this  program  is  high  on 
the  list  of  immediate  Soviet  objectives.  This  is 
not  a  mere  supposition,  but  a  matter  of  public 
record  in  the  form  of  a  declaration  by  one  of  the 
leading  officials  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  oppo- 
sition has  been  reflected  in  word  and  deed  by  the 
Communist  parties  of  Europe  and  of  the  world. 

I  think  it  worthwhile  to  digress  briefly,  to  point 
out  that  when  we  use  the  term  communism,  we 
need  to  know  just  what  we  mean.  Alertness  to 
the  threat  represented  by  a  highly  organized 
group  whose  loyalties  are  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment rather  than  to  their  own  country  does  not 
in  any  sense  warrant  a  witch-hunt.  Any  loose 
definition  of  communism  which  would  embrace 
progressive  or  even  radical  thought  of  native  ori- 
gin is  not  only  misleading  but  actually  dangerous 
to  the  foundations  of  any  democratic  society.  Con- 
fusion on  this  issue  and  the  suspicion  which  can 
be  sown  between  Americans  of  different  political 
views  but  of  equally  sincere  patriotism  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  the  Communist  purpose.  In 
fact,  such  confusion  and  suspicion  are  a  by- 
product of  the  Communist  movement  which  is 
welcomed  by  its  leaders,  who  cultivate  "muddying 
the  waters"  as  a  fine  art. 

The  economic  recovery  program  now  before  the 
Congress  is  the  latest  concrete  manifestation  of 
our  policy  directed  towards  the  restoration  of  the 
European  community.  No  other  step  in  our  for- 
eign relations  has  received  closer  analysis  or  more 
careful  study  than  the  measure  that  the  President 
has  recommended.  During  the  hearings  before 
Congress,  every  aspect  of  this  proposal  and  its 
effect  upon  the  United  States  and  its  foreign 
policy  will  unquestionably  and  quite  rightly  be 
explored  by  the  Congress. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  in  one  short  speech 
to  attempt  to  discuss  the  multiplicity  of  detail  in- 
volved in  this  undertaking.  Nothing  approach- 
ing it  in  scope  and  magnitude — affecting  the  daily 
lives  of  millions  of  people  and  involving  the  re- 
sources of  continents — has  ever  been  attempted  for 
peaceful  purposes  in  the  world's  history. 

To  begin  with,  the  representatives  of  16 
European  countries  with  different  languages, 
institutions,  economies,  and  currencies  met  to- 
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gether  in  Paris  and  analyzed  the  needs  and  poten- 
tials of  these  countries,  in  terms  of  commodities, 
production,  manpower,  trade,  and  finances,  and 
then  projected  these  estimates  four  years  into  the 
future.  These  estimates  were  then  carefully  ap- 
praised in  relation  to  each  other  and  to  world  sup- 
plies, and  were  correlated  into  a  comprehensive 
program  which  was  presented  to  the  United  States 
Government  for  its  consideration.  As  a  statisti- 
cal feat  alone,  the  Paris  report  ranks  as  a  major 
accomplishment,  but  it  was  much  more  than  that. 
It  outlined  a  course  of  action  calculated  to  enable 
these  16  countries  and  western  Germany,  over  a 
four-year  period,  to  achieve  a  reasonable  standard 
of  living  which  could  be  sustained  without  further 
abnormal  assistance  from  abroad. 

Even  the  full  achievement  of  the  ambitious 
goals  set  by  the  Paris  report — most  of  them  calling 
for  production  surpassing  that  prevailing  before 
the  war — would  hardly  restore  the  European 
standard  of  living  to  prewar  levels.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  European  countries  have  been 
forced  to  liquidate  most  of  the  foreign  investments 
and  have  lost  the  shipping  fleets  that  formerly 
helped  pay  for  imports,  while  their  combined 
population  has  increased  almost  10  percent. 
Britain,  for  example,  must  surpass  its  prewar  ex- 
ports by  an  estimated  75  percent  in  order  to  sus- 
tain its  present  population.  Evidence  like  this 
makes  it  clear  that  the  recovery  program  envisaged 
by  the  Paris  report  represents  neither  merely  an 
appeal  for  continued  relief  nor  an  attempt  to  en- 
able Europe  to  enjoy  a  life  of  ease. 

The  Paris  report  emphasized  that  the  maximum 
collective  effort  of  the  European  countries  could 
not  succeed  without  this  additional  support  and 
that  prompt  action  was  essential  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  rapid  deterioration  of  Europe's  already 
precarious  situation. 

When  the  Paris  report  reached  this  Govern- 
ment, the  Krug,  Nourse,  and  Harriman  commit- 
tees were  concluding  their  studies,  at  the  direction 
of  the  President,  of  the  probable  effect  of  foreign 
aid  on  the  economy  and  resources  of  the  United 
States.  More  than  200  members  of  Congress  had 
visited  Europe  to  obtain  first-hand  information  on 
conditions  there.  The  Executive  branch  had  or- 
ganized a  corps  of  specialists  from  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  carry  out  the  mass  of 
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detailed  technical  work  in  connection  with  the 
program. 

These  experts  subjected  the  Paris  report  to 
searching  analysis.  They  scrutinized  the  Paris 
recommendations  especially  in  respect  to  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Europeans  to  make  full  use  of  their  own 
resources  and  the  estimated  requirements  for  im- 
ported goods  in  relation  to  availability  of  specific 
commodities  in  the  United  States  and  other 
sources. 

The  American  authorities  found  the  Paris  re- 
port essentially  correct  in  its  appraisal  of  the 
recovery  program  and  the  proposed  lines  of  re-[ 
medial  action.     There  were  numerous  imperfec- 
tions of  detail,  and  our  working  parties  in  Wash- 1 
ington  made  many  revisions  in  the  estimates  pre- 
sented  to  them.     These  defects  in  detail,  however, 
did  not  invalidate  the  Paris  report  as  a  starting' 
point  of  a  genuinely  cooperative  program  of  re-; 
co very.     The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that' 
the  program  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent, while  based  primarily  upon  the  report  of ';• 
the  Paris  conference,  represents  independent  and 
expert  American  judgment  which  took  into  ac-'1 
count  every  scrap  of  available  relevant  informa- 
tion.   Moreover,  the  evolution  of  the  program 
to  date  constitutes  a  triumph  of  the  democratic 
process  in  both  national  and  international  affairs. 
It  is  an  inspiring  and  challenging  cooperative 
undertaking  that  has  been  worked  out  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  amid  open  debate  and  dis- 
cussion, which  will  continue  during  considera- 
tion of  the  President's  recommendations  by  Con- 
gress. 

An  essential  element  in  this  long-term  recov- 
ery program  is  its  aim  to  terminate  as  rapidly 
as  possible  Europe's  dependence  upon  the  United 
States  for  assistance.  Its  purpose  is  to  bring 
about  conditions  under  which  Europe's  overseas 
needs  would  be  met  through  the  operations  of 
normal  international  trade  and  not  through  ex- 
traordinary help  from  outside  sources. 

This  objective,  of  course,  is  the  exact  opposite 
of  any  imperialistic  design.  An  imperialist 
country  aims  to  keep  others  dependent  upon  it.' 
This  program  aims  at  assuring  Europe's  com- 
plete and  lasting  independence.  To  American 
ears,  it  must  sound  completely  unreal  to  hear 
this  program  denounced  as  imperialism  when 
the  American  people  know  they  are  being  asked 
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to  make  sacrifices  with  no  immediate  prospect  of 
return  and  certainly  no  possibility  for  profit. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  public  un- 
derstanding of  the  program  in  this  country  is 
the  difficulty  some  experience  in  understanding 
why  we  should  expend  large  amounts  of  our 
substance,  in  the  form  of  dollars  and  goods, 
when  all  that  we  can  expect  in  return  is  expressed 
in  intangibles.  What  we  must  realize  is  that 
these  intangibles — the  dividends  we  will  receive 
in  terms  of  peace,  security,  well-being,  and  the 
right  to  live  in  the  kind  of  world  we  desire — 
represent  values  perhaps  even  more  real  because 
they  cannot  be  expressed  directly  in  terms  of 
money. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  program  esti- 
mated to  require  a  total  of  about  17  billion  dol- 
lars over  four  and  a  quarter  years,  ending  in  the 
middle  of  1952.  Of  this  amount,  6.8  billions 
would  be  provided  in  the  first  15  months,  begin- 
ning next  April  1,  with  a  progressively  smaller 
expenditure  during  the  next  three  years.  The 
money  would  be  used  by  the  16  participating 
countries  and  western  Germany  to  pay  for  neces- 
sary imports,  which  would  be  bought  in  Latin 
America,  Canada,  and  other  parts  of  the  world 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  in  order  to  lessen 
the  drain  on  this  country  as  much  as  possible. 
The  funds  will  be  made  available  both  as  free 
grants  and  loans,  with  ability  to  repay  as  the 
determining  factor  in  each  case. 

The  countries  receiving  our  aid  will  sign  an 
agreement  among  themselves  formalizing  then- 
undertakings  set  forth  in  the  Paris  report,  and 
will  sign  separate  bilateral  agreements  with  this 
country  reaffirming  these  commitments  and  add- 
ing others  which  will  vary  in  individual  cases. 
Among  other  things,  the  European  countries  will 
ibe  asked  to  agree  to  set  aside  amounts  of  their 
own  money  equal  to  grants  from  the  United 
States,  and  use  these  special  funds  to  stabilize 
their  currencies  and  combat  inflation.  Those 
countries  having  exportable  supplies  of  raw  mate- 
rials suitable  for  our  stockpiling  program  will 
i agree  to  make  such  materials  available  to  us. 

These  are  some  of  the  prominent  features  of  the 
\  proposed  program.  More  fundamental,  however, 
jare  two  questions  with  which,  I  believe,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  primarily  concerned.  One  is :  What 
!  will  be  the  effect  of  this  far-reaching  measure  on 
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the  internal  economy  of  the  United  States  ?  This 
aspect  of  the  matter  has  been  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  authors  of  this  proposal  from  the 
beginning,  as  evidenced  by  the  President's  ap- 
pointment of  the  three  committees  to  explore  that 
subject  thoroughly. 

The  general  conclusion  of  the  Krug,  Nourse,  and 
Harriman  groups,  after  the  most  intensive  study, 
was  that  a  program  of  this  magnitude  could  be 
safely  undertaken  by  this  country  without  undue 
strain  upon  our  internal  economy  or  damaging  de- 
pletion of  our  natural  resources.  These  conclu- 
sions will  undoubtedly  be  subjected  to  the  closest 
scrutiny  by  the  Congress.  There  is  one  factor  in 
this  connection,  however,  that  can  be  stated  now : 
That  is,  that  under  the  first  year  of  the  proposed 
program,  for  which  proportionately  the  largest 
annual  appropriation  is  being  asked,  the  total  ex- 
port of  United  States  products  will  not  exceed 
the  level  of  similar  exports  in  1947.  This  in  ef- 
fect means  that  no  greater  quantity  of  American 
commodities  will  be  diverted  through  export  from 
the  American  domestic  supply  than  during  the 
preceding  two  years,  when  our  people  enjoyed  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  history.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  the  program  will  not  by  itself  add  to  the 
existing  pressures  on  American  sources  of  supply. 

Another  basic  question  is:  Will  this  program 
succeed  in  establishing  a  genuine  recovery  of  west- 
ern Europe?  On  this  point,  Secretary  Marshall 
has  referred  to  the  program  as  a  calculated  risk. 
Even  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  the  impon- 
derables of  any  long-range  program  of  this  char- 
acter— such  as  future  agricultural  conditions  and 
other  natural  phenomena,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
political  and  human  factors  involved — make  it  im- 
possible to  guarantee  automatic  success. 

In  so  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  do  so,  how- 
ever, the  program  contemplates,  with  a  good 
chance  of  success,  the  laying  of  a  solid  foundation 
for  European  recovery  which  would  definitely  end 
the  dependence  of  western  Europe  on  the  United 
States  for  extraordinary  aid.  In  this  sense,  it  is 
not  only  a  recovery  program  but  a  blueprint  for 
European  economic  independence. 

The  opponents  of  recovery  in  Europe  seem  to 
have  little  doubt  of  the  feasibility  of  the  European 
recovery  program.  They  are  indeed  fearful  of  its 
success.  Otherwise  it  would  be  inconceivable  that 
so  much  time  and  energy  would  be  devoted  to  a  con- 
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certed  assault  by  word  and  deed  on  the  cooperative 
proposal  to  unite  the  strength  of  the  United  States 
with  that  of  the  participating  countries  in  order 
to  assure  the  recovery  of  Europe. 

We  are  all  in  agreement,  I  think,  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  piecemeal  relief  rather  than  a  program 
of  genuine  recovery  would  be  possibly  the  worst 
way  of  dealing  with  the  situation.  Secretary  Mar- 
shall said  at  Harvard  last  June  5th  that  any  such 
measure  "should  provide  a  cure  rather  than  a  mere 
palliative".  The  decision  now  rests  with  the 
United  States — its  people  and  its  Congress. 

The  war  and  its  aftermath  imposed  upon  this 
country  a  vast  responsibility  for  the  future  of  the 
world.  History  has  placed  us  in  a  position  of 
world  leadership  which,  since  we  have  a  large 
measure  of  choice,  we  can  either  accept  or  refuse 
to  recognize. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  danger  that 
the  United  States  will  shrink  from  this  responsi- 
bility and  turn  its  back  on  the  outside  world  by 
refusing  to  do  anything  in  the  present  circum- 
stances. The  issue  is  rather  whether  or  not  we  will 
take  prompt  and  effective  action  in  meeting  this 
responsibility  or  whether  the  tragic  specter  of  too 
little  and  too  late  will  be  the  judgment  of  history. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  here  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  which  has  benefited  so  much  by 
the  energetic  and  progressive  settlers  from  the 
continent  of  Europe,  to  elaborate  on  the  vital  stake 
the  United  States  has  in  the  preservation  of  a 
free  and  prosperous  Europe  or  what  that  means  to 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  need  to  justify 
to  you  the  main  objectives  of  this  program  or  to 
dwell  on  what  its  success  will  mean  to  the  security, 
prosperity,  and  every  day  well-being  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country. 

Certainly  there  are  risks,  but  this  country  has 
not  grown  to  greatness  by  the  avoidance  of  risks. 
We  must  calculate  most  carefully  what  we  can 
afford  to  do,  but  we  must  calculate  even  more 
carefully  what  we  cannot  afford  not  to  do. 

The  risks  and  burdens  which  this  country  will 
assume  in  adopting  the  European  Recovery  Pro- 
gram have  been  calculated.  The  consequences  of 
failure  to  meet  this  challenge  and  to  act  boldly 
and  decisively  in  our  enlightened  self-interest 
might  well  be  incalculable. 

If  western  Europe,  as  we  know  it,  falters  and 
goes  under,  such  a  cataclysm  would  automatically 
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bring  about  a  radical  change  for  the  worse  in  the 
position  of  the  United  States  in  the  world.    The 
cost  to  our  people  for  the  requirements  of  national 
security  alone  would  in  all  probability  far  exceed 
in  a  single  year  the  full  amount  now  asked  for  the 
entire  European  Recovery  Program.     Even  be- 
yond this  the  pressures,  economic  and  political,  to 
which  this  country  would  be  subjected  would 
place  an  intolerable  strain  on  the  American  way 
of  life  as  we  know  it.    In  elementary  self-preser- 
vation in  such  a  situation  it  is  doubtful  if  we  could 
afford  the  political  liberties  which  have  been  the 
cornerstone  of  our  democracy  and  our  greatness.  \ 
Our  liberty  of  choice  in  both  foreign  and  domestic 
affairs  which  is  always  the  hallmark  of  a  free; 
people  would  at  least  be  seriously  curtailed.    Our 
development  as  a  country  would  not  proceed  as 
in  the  past  by  the  free  response  of  the  American 
people  in  accordance  with  our  national  traditions ; 
but  would  in  large  measure  be  forced  upon  us' 
not   by   our   own  choice  but  by   the   pressures  ] 
emanating  from  a  hostile  world. 

In  the  present  critical  world  situation,  the  pro- 
posed program  offers  us  the  best  chance  for  the 
eventual  achievement  of  a  stable  and  peaceful 
world.  It  is  certainly  the  best  chance — and  it  may 
be  the  last. 


Expression  of  Gratitude  From  Austria 
for  Interim  Aid 

The  Secretary  of  State  received  on  January  3, 
1948,  the  following  message  from  the  Austrian 
Government,  which  is  being  acknowledged  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  through  the  American  Lega- 
tion in  Vienna 

On  the  occasion  of  the  signature  of  the  agree- 
ment concerning  Interim  Aid  to  Austria,  we  wish 
to  express  to  you  the  sincerest  gratitude  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  should  be  grateful  to 
you  for  conveying  the  warmest  thanks  of  Austria 
to  His  Excellency,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  American  people. 

Leopold  Figl,  Chancellor 
Karl  Gruber,  Foreign  Minister 
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Economic  Accomplishments  of  the  General  Assembly 


BY  WILLARD  L.  THORP1 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 


.  .  .  The  daily  newspapers  deal  in  large  meas- 
ure with  the  spectacular  events  of  today  and  yes- 
terday. The  eruption  of  a  volcano  will  be  de- 
scribed on  page  one,  but  you  will  find  no  progress 
report  on  the  formation  of  a  coral  island. 

.  .  .  There  were  few  headlines  about  the  eco- 
nomic discussions  at  the  Second  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly.  There  was  the  work  of  Com- 
mittee II,  but,  so  far  as  the  Assembly  itself  was 
concerned,  economic  debates  occupied  a  relatively 
minor  portion  of  its  time.  This  is  in  no  way 
surprising.  The  economists  were  rather  proud 
not  to  make  the  headlines.  To  achieve  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  solving  problems  of  an  eco- 
nomic and  social  nature  is  not  a  matter  of  per- 
iodic and  dazzling  leaps.  Progress  is  made 
chiefly  as  the  result  of  steady,  day-to-day  ap- 
plication to  specific  problems.  The  individual 
problems  are  often  technical  and  may  seem  fairly 
limited  in  their  significance,  but  their  cumulative 
importance  is  fundamental. 

This  necessity  for  intensive  work  in  the  eco- 
nomic field  has  in  fact  been  recognized  in  the 
avolving  structure  of  the  United  Nations  and 
its  agencies.  The  recent  Assembly  established  in 
the  political  field  four  commissions  .  .  .  but 
there  are  already  in  existence  more  than  a  dozen 
'U.N.  commissions  and  subcommissions  to  con- 
sider various  problems  in  the  economic  and  social 
jSelds  under  the  supervision  of  the  Economic 
|md  Social  Council.  To  these  bodies,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  specialized  agencies,  which  are 
related  to  the  U.N.  through  the  Ecosoc,  the  job 
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of  bringing  about  international  cooperation  in 
their  respective  areas  has  been  entrusted. 

The  very  fact  that  the  volume  of  debate  on  eco- 
nomic topics  was  less  at  the  second  General  As- 
sembly than  at  the  first  is  an  indication  that  these 
subsidiary  and  specialized  bodies  are  moving 
through  their  organizational  phases  and  them- 
selves coming  to  grips  with  the  substantive 
international  problems  with  which  they  are 
charged.  .  .  . 

This  whole  system  of  diversified  operation  was 
severely  challenged  at  the  last  Assembly.  In  the 
first  round  of  speeches,  there  were  a  number  of 
expressions  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  work  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  which  some  speak- 
ers felt  had  very  few  concrete  accomplishments  to 
which  it  might  point.  .  .  .  The  Council  has  a 
membership  of  18  so  that  most  of  the  countries 
represented  at  the  General  Assembly  had  no  first- 
hand knowledge  of  its  operations.  For  this  reason 
the  discussion  of  whether  Ecosoc  was  doing  its 
job  properly  was  valuable  as  a  method  of  reem- 
phasizing  what  that  job  should  be. 

The  discussions  served  to  make  it  clear  that 
Ecosoc  is  not  itself  to  be  in  any  sense  an  operating 
organ  of  the  United  Nations ;  it  is  rather  to  super- 
vise the  multifarious  international  activities  in  the 
economic  and  social  fields  In  this  connection  it 
has  two  main  functions:  first,  to  coordinate  the 


1  Excerpts  from  an  address  made  before  the  American 
Association  for  the  United  Nations,  Inc.,  at  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  on  Jan.  10,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date.  William  Fowler  of  the  U.S.  Mission  to  U.N. 
read  the  address  for  Mr.  Thorp. 
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work  of  its  own  commissions  and  of  the  specialized 
agencies  so  that  possible  conflicts  may  be  resolved 
and  duplication  of  effort,  particularly  in  research 
and  staff  work,  may  be  avoided ;  and  secondly,  to 
stimulate  work  by  these  bodies  in  fields  which  may 
seem  from  time  to  time  to  be  neglected. 
>  In  reemphasizing  these  functions,  the  Assembly 
discussions  pointed  the  way  to  the  conclusion  that 
criticism  of  Ecosoc  for  its  failure  to  move  moun- 
tains was  at  least  premature.  The  specialized 
agencies  and  the  commissions  of  the  Council  have 
not  gone  so  far  in  their  own  substantive  work  to 
make  overlapping  or  duplication  an  urgent  prob- 
lem. Moreover,  it  was  pointed  out  that  analysis  of 
a  problem  by  two  different  bodies  from  two  differ- 
ent points  of  view  was  likely  to  be  more  helpful 
than  damaging  and  that  liaison  between  secre- 
tariats was  the  primary  instrument  for  guarding 
against  inefficient  repetition  of  basic  information 
gathering  and  research.  It  also  became  apparent 
that  until  the  commissions  and  specialized  agencies 
had  time  to  launch  their  own  substantive  projects 
it  was  not  appropriate  for  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  urge  specific  projects  upon  them,  as  this 
would  come  close  to  usurjnng  the  functions  for 
which  they  were  created. 

The  effect  of  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  a  healthy  one.  As  I  have 
mentioned,  there  is  now  a  more  wide-spread 
awareness  of  what  the  Ecosoc  is  supposed  to  do 
and,  equally  important,  of  what  it  is  supposed 
to  leave  in  the  first  instance  to  other  groups. 
But  the  debate  and  the  resolution  also  put  Ecosoc 
and  the  specialized  agencies  on  notice  that,  as 
the  formative  period  comes  to  an  end  and  the 
various  bodies  begin  to  operate  on  their  own 
power,  the  General  Assembly  will  be  looking  at 
them  closely  and  critically  and  will  be  expecting 
results.  This  machinery  is  really  an  extraordi- 
nary experiment.  It  must  be  watched  closely 
and  will  certainly  be  susceptible  of  improvement. 
We  must  find  just  the  right  coefficient  of  impa- 
tience^— one  which  will  maintain  the  feeling  of 
urgency,  yet  will  not  lead  to  discouragement. 

The  Assembly  also  recommended  that  Ecosoc 
should  consider  at  least  once  a  year,  and  at  other 
times  if  deemed  necessary,  a  survey  of  world  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  trends,  together  with  a  study 
of  major  dislocations  of  supply  and  requirements. 
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This  report  is  expected  also  to  include  recommen- 
dations for  remedial  action  by  the  Assembly,  by 
member  states,  and  by  specialized  agencies.  The 
need  for  a  survey  of  this  nature  had  already  been 
considered  by  the  Council,  which  had  assigned  the 
task  to  its  Economic  and  Employment  Commission. 
The  Assembly  resolution  increases  the  importance 
and  dignity  of  this  survey,  which  would  seem 
likely  to  become  a  major  topic  on  the  agenda  of  at 
least  one  session  of  the  Council  each  year.  As  yet 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  has  never  in- 
dulged in  an  effort  to  achieve  an  agreed  analysis  of 
any  major  economic  phenomenon.  It  should  be  a  ] 
most  interesting  experience. 

The  Assembly  also  provided  for  an  annual; 
report  by  the  Secretary-General  on  the  action, 
which  the  various  member  states  may  have  taken . 
to  give  effect  to  recommendations  of  the  Ecosoc 
and  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  economic: 
and  social  field. 

The  original  proposal  made  by  the  Polish  Dele-, 
gation  contained  provisions  requiring  the  exclu- 
sive  use  of  U.N.  machinery  in  settling  funda- 
mental international  economic  problems,  and 
calling  on  member  states  to  avoid  the  use  for 
such  purposes  of  machinery  outside  the  United 
Nations.  These  proposed  provisions  were  aimed 
at  the  work  of  the  Committee  of  European  Eco- 
nomic Co-operation,  which  had  been  formed  as  a 
result  of  Secretary  Marshall's  Harvard  speech 
and  had  just  completed  its  report.  The  address 
of  Dr.  Lange,  the  Polish  Delegate,  was  a  specific 
and  vigorous  attack  on  the  Committee  of  Euro- 
pean Economic  Co-operation.  His  thesis  that 
"prosperity  is  indivisible"  was  an  excellent  one 
but  seemed  to  be  most  appropriate  when  applied 
to  the  retreat  from  Paris. 

The  response  to  his  position  was  prompt  and 
equally  vigorous.  In  the  ensuing  discussion,  dele- 
gates from  various  countries  represented  on  the 
Committee  of  European  Economic  Co-operation 
argued  against  a  mandatory  requirement  for  ex- 
clusive reliance  on  U.  N.  machinery  in  all  inter- 
national economic  dealings.  It  was  made  clear 
that  the  creation  of  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion had  not  been  intended  to,  and  should  not, 
outlaw  direct  dealings  between  countries.  More- 
over, so  far  as  concerned  the  specific  case  of  the 
Committee  of  European  Economic  Co-operation, 
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it  was  pointed  out  that  all  European  countries  ex- 
cept Spain  had  been  asked  to  participate,  that 
only  the  eastern  European  countries  had  refused, 
and  that  their  refusal  had  not  been  based  on  a 
failure  to  use  U.  N.  machinery  but  on  the  alleged 
infringement  of  national  sovereignty  by  the  pro- 
posed international  cooperation. 

United  States  participation  in  this  particular 
debate  was  limited,  because  the  target  of  criticism 
was  the  Committee  of  European  Economic  Co-op- 
eration and  because  defense  of  this  body  was  more 
appropriately  the  task  of  representatives  from 
among  its  members.  There  can  be  no  question 
but  that  the  European  Recovery  Program  is  thor- 
oughly consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  therefore  in  no  way  tears  down  any 
of  the  principles  of  the  Charter.  Whether  or  not 
such  an  operation  should  be  carried  on  directly 
through  the  United  Nations  is  a  matter  of  choice 
by  the  nations  concerned.  In  this  instance  the 
European  nations  felt  under  a  great  urgency.  The 
United  Nations  had  no  agency  established  for  this 
type  of  task,  and,  it  should  be  remarked,  the  first 
session  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe, 
which  was  almost  contemporaneous,  failed  even 
to  complete  its  agenda.  Furthermore,  five  of  the 
participating  countries  have  not  been  admitted 
to  the  United  Nations,  and  certain  United  Nations 
countries  in  Europe  have  refused  to  cooperate. 

However,  the  United  Nations  agencies  should 
also  carry  a  most  important  share  in  accomplish- 
ing the  goal  of  European  recovery.  The  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe  already  has  important 
tasks  in  various  fields,  notably  coal,  inland  trans- 
port, and  certain  chemicals.  The  Fao  has  a  real 
Concern  with  the  food  and  fertilizer  problems. 
The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  must  both  be  closely  related  to  the  processes 
')f  recovery.  This  is  no  project  outside  the  United 
Nations.  Much  of  its  success  will  depend  upon 
i -he  contributions  made  by  these  agencies.  And 
he  achievement  of  European  recovery  will  in  turn 
greatly  increase  the  opportunities  and  effective- 
ness of  the  U.  N.  agencies. 

At  the  last  session  the  debates  indicated  once 
again  the  major  concern  of  many  member  states 
;vith  the  matter  of  economic  development.  It  be- 
comes increasingly  apparent  in  the  meetings  of  the 
various  U.  N.  economic  bodies  that  this  topic  will 
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command  over  the  next  few  years  a  large  portion 
of  the  attention  of  specialized  agencies,  of  the 
Ecosoc  and  its  commissions,  and  of  the  Assembly 
itself. 

The  problem  of  economic  development  has  vari- 
ous aspects,  and  the  emphasis  given  by  different 
countries  to  different  methods  of  approach  and  to 
different  schedules  of  relative  priorities  appeared 
time  and  again  in  the  opening  debate  in  Com- 
mittee II.  This  eagerness  for  industrialization 
and  diversification  has  formed  the  foundation  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Asia  and  the  Far  East,  has  arisen  constantly  in 
discussion  of  the  formation  of  a  similar  commis- 
sion for  Latin  America,  and  was  of  course  para- 
mount in  the  recent  session  of  Ecosoo's  Subcom- 
mission  on  Economic  Development.  The  desire 
of  these  countries  to  be  permitted  free  use  of  in- 
fant industry  protection  is  currently  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  before  the  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Employment,  which  is  working  at 
Habana  to  create  an  International  Trade  Organi- 
zation. 

Today  economic  blocs  tend  to  form  along  lines 
of  degree  of  economic  development,  with  the 
largest  group  those  who  regard  themselves  as 
underdeveloped  countries.  Earlier  sessions  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  countries  devastated 
by  the  war.  This  was,  of  course,  to  be  expected. 
From  a  humanitarian  point  of  view,  relief  pro- 
grams for  these  countries  was  a  matter  of  first 
concern,  and  this  state  of  mind  was  reflected  in 
the  consideration  of  economic  reconstruction  as 
well.  However,  the  enormous  scope  of  any  re- 
construction program  has  become  apparent,  and 
it  is  now  realized  that  the  needs  of  reconstruction 
alone  can  absorb  huge  quantities  of  materials, 
supplies,  and  resources  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  some  other  countries  begin 
to  raise  questions. 

For  example,  even  before  the  war  many  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  felt  that  their  well- 
being  was  hampered  by  a  relatively  low  level  of 
economic  development.  Many  had  become  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  desirability  of  expanding 
their  activities  in  this  field  and  had  taken  steps 
to  promote  both  industrial  and  agricultural  de- 
velopment. During  the  war  great  efforts  were 
made  to  expand  Latin  American  production  of  a 
variety  of  materials,  and  in  that  period  of  emer- 
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gency  shortages  it  was  often  impossible  or  undesir- 
able to  carry  out  a  balanced  development  program. 
In  this  area,  therefore,  though  there  was  no  direct 
war  devastation,  the  war  years  did  not  permit 
steady  progress  in  a  planned  and  orderly  process 
of  economic  development,  and  the  countries  in- 
volved feel  that  much  remains  to  be  done.  They 
wish  to  move  ahead  without  delay  on  this  unfin- 
ished task,  which  it  is  recognized  will  be  substan- 
tially speeded  up  by  assistance  from  abroad. 

A  similar  problem  exists  in  Asia.  The  war  re- 
sulted in  severe  material  damage  in  many  areas, 
though  by  and  large  the  destruction  to  industrial 
plant  did  not  compare  with  that  in  Europe.  But, 
more  important,  the  war  accelerated  the  transi- 
tion from  colonial  to  independent  status,  and  the 
new  governments  in  that  area  are  rightly  eager 
to  launch  programs  for  their  own  economic  de- 
velopment and,  in  support  of  those  programs,  to 
draw  upon  other  parts  of  the  world  for  assistance 
in  money  and  in  goods.  The  same  desire  exists  in 
the  Middle  East  and  in  other  areas  that  have  been 
in  the  past  relatively  undeveloped  from  an  eco- 
nomic point  of  view. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  this  desire  for  eco- 
nomic development  is  an  enormous  demand  for 
money  and  for  goods.  The  demand  is  vigor- 
ously pressed  because  the  desire  is  urgent,  and 
no  area  or  country  is  predisposed  to  subordinate 
to  another  what  it  feels  to  be  its  own  legitimate 
needs.  Much  of  this  is  not  very  realistic.  Imag- 
inations reach  much  further  than  documented 
projects.  And  there  is  little  realization  of  the 
many  elements  which  must  be  developed  more  or 
less  simultaneously  to  achieve  industrialization 
and  diversification.  But  no  one  can  argue  with 
the  objectives.  It  is  the  course  of  economic 
progress. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  problem  of  nations 
like  those  of  western  Europe,  which  before  the 
war  had  high  levels  of  production  and  economic 
activity  but  which  suffered  enormous  material 
losses  by  way  of  military  destruction,  exhaus- 
tion, obsolescence,  and  want  of  upkeep.  It  is 
persuasively  argued  that  the  world-wide  demand 
for  goods  is  so  large,  so  out  of  proportion  to 
present  availabilities,  that  the  first  step  in  a 
general  raising  of  the  economic  level  should  be 
the  rehabilitation  of  existing  plant  in  areas 
(Continued  on  page  95) 
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Interim  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly:  The  Problem  of  Voting  in 
the  Security  Council 1 


UNITED  STATES  DRAFT  RESOLUTION 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly,  in  its  resolu- 
tion of  21  November  1947,  requested  the  Interim 
Committee,  in  accordance  with  paragraph  2  (a) 
of  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  13; 
November  1947,  establishing  the  Committee,  to:' 

"1.  Consider  the  problem  of  voting  in  the  Se-; 
curity  Council,  taking  into  account  all  proposals 
which  have  been  or  may  be  submitted  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  to  the  second  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  or  to  the  Interim  Commit- ! 
tee; 

"2.  Consult  with  any  committee  which  the  Se-, 
curity  Council  may  designate  to  co-operate  with 
the  Interim  Committee  in  the  study  of  the  prob- 
lem; 

"3.  Report,  with  its  conclusions,  to  the  third 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  report  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary-General  not  later 
than  15  July  1948,  and  by  the  Secretary-General 
to  the  Member  States  and  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly." 2 

The  Interim  Committee,  to  give  effect  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  General  Assembly, 

Requests  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations, 
which  desire  to  submit  proposals  on  the  problem 
of  voting  in  the  Security  Council,  to  transmit 
them  to  the  Secretary-General  on  or  before  15 
March  1948 ; 

Bequests  the  Secretary-General  to  circulate  any 
and  all  such  proposals  immediately  upon  receipt 
thereof  to  all  Members  of  the  United  Nations ; 

Requests  the  Chairman  of  the  Interim  Commit- 
tee to  bring  up  for  consideration  the  problem  of 
voting  in  the  Security  Council  when  the  Secretary- 
General  shall  have  ascertained  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  have  submitted  proposals,  but  in 
any  case  not  later  than  15  March  1948. 


1  U.N.  doc.  A/AC  18/3,  Jan.  5,  1948,  adopted  on  Jan.  9, 
1948,  by  a  vote  of  39  to  1.  Reissued  as  A/ AC  18/11,  Jan. 
12, 1948. 

2  Bulletin  of  Dec.  7, 1947,  p.  1077. 
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Activities  and  Developments 


Report  on  the  First  Consultation  of  the  Commission  on  History 


ARTICLE  BY  ARTHUR  P.  WHITAKER 


Delegations  representing  19  American  govern- 
ments took  part  in  the  First  Consultation  of  the 
Commission  on  History  of  the  Pan  American  In- 
stitute of  Geography  and  History  at  Mexico  City 
from  October  18  to  26,  1947.  The  only  American 
republics  not  represented  were  Chile  and  Para- 
guay. There  were  also  observers  from  other  gov- 
ernments and  from  the  United  Nations,  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization, the  Pan  American  Union,  and  the  Pan 
American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History; 
and  about  50  delegates  representing  universities 
and  learned  societies.  Only  government  delegates 
(one  for  each  member  state)  had  the  right  to  vote, 
but  all  delegates  were  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
discussions. 

Purposes  and  Program 

The  main  purposes  of  the  meeting  were  to  or- 
ganize the  Commission  on  History  on  a  permanent 
basis  and  to  plan  its  future  activities.  This  is  one 
pf  the  three  commissions  (one  each  on  cartog- 
raphy, geography,  and  history)  through  which 
most  of  the  activities  of  the  Pan  American  Insti- 
tute of  Geography  and  History  are  now  carried  on. 
The  Commission  on  History  was  created  by  resolu- 
tion XXVII  of  the  Fourth  General  Assembly  of 
bhe  Institute  at  Caracas,  August  25-September  1, 
1946.  This  resolution  outlined  the  purposes  and 
Structure  of  the  Commission  and  entrusted  its 
:  preliminary  organization  to  the  Government  of 
Mexico  through  the  Institute  Nacional  de  Antro- 
wlogia  e  Historia  of  that  country. 

ermanent  Organization 

The  first  of  the  two  main  purposes  of  the  Mexico 
ity  meeting  was  accomplished  by  the  adoption 
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of  a  permanent  organization  and  by-laws.  Silvio 
Zavala,  Mexican  historian  and  Acting  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  was  confirmed  as  Chairman. 
Provision  was  made  for  an  executive  committee, 
special  committees,  a  secretariat,  and  periodic  con- 
sultative meetings  of  the  full  Commission,  to  be 
held  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  years.  The  next 
meeting  was  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  in  1950  in  connection  with  the  Fifth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Pan  American  Institute  of 
Geography  and  History.  It  was  felt  that  on  this 
first  occasion  the  interval  should  be  somewhat 
longer  than  the  statutory  "one  or  two  years"  in 
order  to  provide  adequate  time  for  initial  work 
on  the  numerous  projects  adopted  by  the  Mexico 
City  meeting. 

Permanent  Committees 

The  second  purpose  of  the  Mexico  City  meet- 
ing—the planning  of  the  program  of  activities  of 
the  Commission  on  History — was  carried  out 
mainly  within  the  framework  of  the  four  perma- 
nent committees  of  the  Commission,  which  were 
created  at  the  Institute's  Caracas  assembly  of  1946. 
Each  of  these  committees  was  set  up  under  the 
auspices  of  a  particular  country,  but  all  of  them 
retain  an  international  character  and  remain  de- 
pendencies of  the  Commission.  The  Mexico  City 
meeting  defined  their  composition  more  precisely 
by  stipulating  that  each  committee  shall  have  ac- 
tive members  in  five  or  six  of  the  American  states 
and  corresponding  members  in  the  rest,  so  that 
all  the  American  states  will  be  represented  on 
the  committees. 

The  four  committees  created  at  Caracas,  and 
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the  countries  to  which  they  were  assigned,  are 
as  follows:  Committee  on  the  Origins  and  De- 
velopment of  the  Independence  Movement  and  the 
Congress  of  Panama,  Venezuela;  Committee  on 
the  History  of  the  Americas  and  the  Kevision  of 
Text  Books,  Argentina ;  Committee  on  Archives, 
Cuba ;  Committee  on  Folklore,  Peru.  The  meet- 
ing of  the  History  Commission  generally  followed 
the  committee  pattern  in  the  conduct  of  its  dis- 
discussions,  dividing  itself  into  four  sections,  each 
of  which  corresponded  to  one  of  the  four  com- 
mittees. 

Resolutions  Adopted 

The  new  Commission  conducted  its  discussions 
on  a  professional  level,  and  its  decisions  were 
marked  by  moderation,  realism,  and  breadth  of 
vision.  The  results  of  the  meeting  are  set  forth  in 
the  final  act,  which  consists  of  three  parts,  namely, 
resolutions,  by-laws,  and  budget.  Of  the  34  reso- 
lutions contained  in  the  final  act,  only  the  last  four 
(nos.  XXXI-XXXIV)  relate  directly  to  the 
four  committees  and  constitute  the  core  of  the 
document. 

Independence  Movement 

The  resolution  (no.  XXXI)  on  the  Caracas 
Committee  on  the  Independence  Movement  rec- 
ommended that  the  Committee's  attention  be  con- 
centrated on  the  preparation  and  publication  of 
two  bibliographies :  one  of  the  origins  and  devel- 
opment of  the  independence  movement,  and  the 
other  of  the  Congress  of  Panama,  1826.  In  ac- 
cordance with  recent  trends  in  historical  writ- 
ing, the  Committee  was  also  advised  to  promote 
the  study  of  economic  and  social  factors  in  the 
independence  movement.  The  purpose  of  this 
recommendation  was  to  break  the  quasi-monop- 
oly  of  historical  writing  on  this  subject  which 
has  been  exercised  by  military  campaigns  and  the 
careers  of  Bolivar  and  a  few  other  proceres. 

History  of  the  Americas 

The  results  are  set  forth  in  resolution  XXXII. 
This  resolution  contains  two  declarations  on 
the  History  of  the  Americas,  the  first  of  which 
states  the  purposes  of  the  "History"  and  pro- 
vides, among  other  things,  that  the  "History" 
shall  in  no  sense  be  official,  that  the  Commission 
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on  History  shall  intervene  in  the  preparation  of  j 
it  only  as  promoter  of  the  project,  which  shall 
be  carried  out  by  scholars,  and  that  the  authors 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  work  shall  enjoy  the 
most  complete  freedom  of  opinion. 

The  second  declaration,  which  deals  with  pro- 
cedure, reinforces  the  foregoing  stipulations  and 
also  provides  ample  time  for  the  preparation  of  the 
plan  of  the  "History  of  the  Americas"  and  ample 
opportunity  for  discussion  of  the  plan  before  it 
can  be  approved  and  carried  into  effect.  Thus, 
the  plan  is  first  to  be  formulated  by  the  Buenos 
Aires  Committee  on  the  basis  of  consultation 
with  national  members  and  other  scholars 
throughout  the  Americas.  The  plan  is  then  to; 
be  communicated  to  the  national  members  at; 
least  six  months  in  advance  of  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Commission  and  the  Institute  at  San-' 
tiago,  Chile,  in  1950.  At  this  meeting  the  plan 
will  be  considered  for  adoption,  modification,  orj 
rejection.  If  it  is  adopted,  steps  may  then  be 
taken  to  engage  contributors;  but  arrangements; 
for  publication  are  not  to  be  made  before  a  report 
on  the  manuscripts  received  has  been  made  to  the 
next  General  Assembly  of  the  Institute,  which  is 
scheduled  for  1954. 

Revision  of  Textbooks 

No  substantive  action  was  taken  on  the  revision 
of  textbooks,  but  the  Buenos  Aires  committee  was 
instructed  to  report  to  the  national  members  at 
least  six  months  in  advance  of  the  Santiago  assem- 
bly of  1950  on  the  existing  regulations  and  agree- 
ments regarding  the  revision  of  textbooks  and  to 
present  both  to  the  national  members  and  to  this 
assembly  its  own  suggestions  for  action. 

A  reservation  was  entered  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  effect  that 
the  United  States  Government  cannot  intervene 
in  the  revision  of  textbooks. 

Folklore  and  Anthropology 

The  resolution  (no.  XXXIII)  drafted  by  the 
third  section— the  one  corresponding  to  the  Peru- 
vian Committee  on  Folklore— suggested  that  the 
Commission  on  History  study  the  question  of  es- 
tablishing a  Committee  on  General  Anthropology. 
This  action  would  bring  the  number  of  permanent 
committees  to  five  and  would  fill  a  gap  left  by  the 
Caracas  assembly  of  the  parent  Institute  when  it 
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;reated  the  Commission  on  History  and  its  de- 
pendent committees. 

In  addition,  the  third  section  recommended  that 
the  Committee  on  Folklore  study  the  possibility 
oi  publishing  guides  and  manuals  in  that  field  and 
promote  the  collection  of  folk  music. 

Irchives 

The  resolution  (no.  XXXIV)  emanating  from 
he  fourth  section,  on  archives,  falls  into  two  main 
parts:  one  proposing  the  establishment  of  Na- 
ional  Councils  on  Archives,  in  connection  with 
;he  Commission's  Committee  on  Archives  (Cuba), 
md  enumerating  the  activities  in  which  they 
should  engage;  the  other  outlining  a  program  of 
ictivities  for  the  Cuban  committee  itself.  The 
lational  councils  are  to  concern  themselves  with 
nternal,  domestic  matters  and  the  Cuban  com- 
nittee  is  to  serve  as  a  central  coordinating  agency 
!or  the  national  councils.  Both  are  to  study  such 
natters  as  the  preservation,  organization,  and 
)ublication  of  archives  and  the  reproduction  of 
locuments  for  the  use  of  scholars. 

)ther  Commission  Actions 

There  were  a  number  of  resolutions  which 
;ncouraged  the  broadening  of  the  concept  of 
listory  in  accordance  with  current  trends,  as 
veil  as  resolutions  relating  to  social  and  eco- 
lomic  history.  Others  related  to  various  aspects 
>f  cultural  history,  particularly  historiography 
resolution  I) ,  the  history  of  American  universi- 
ies  (resolution  XII),  and  the  history  of  "ideas, 
hought,  and  philosophy"  (resolutions  XVI, 
CVII,  and  XVIII). 

Various  provisions  were  made  looking  toward 
he  more  systematic  use  of  the  Revista  de 
Jistoria  de  America  for  the  dissemination  of 
ews  notes  and  articles  relating  to  the  activities 
f  the  Commission  on  History  and  its  com- 
mittees. Formerly  published  under  the  general 
uthority  of  the  Institute,  this  journal  has  been 
•laced  under  the  Commission  on  History  since  its 
stablishment,  and  the  Institute  makes  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  Commission's  budget  for  support  of  the 
publication. 

!  This  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  strongly 
i  larked  by  a  recognition  of  the  interdependence 
I  the  American  states  with  the  rest  of  the 
borld  and  by  a  desire  to  cooperate  with  indi- 
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viduals  and  agencies  outside  the  immediate  re- 
gion, particularly  through  the  United  Nations. 
For  example,  the  Commission  resolved  to  cooper- 
ate with  Unesco,  offered  its  cooperation  to  that 
body  (resolution  XIX),  and  took  steps  to  estab- 
lish immediate  contact  with  Unesco  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  Buenos  Aires  committee's  report  on 
the  revision  of  textbooks.  Other  illustrations  are 
the  article  in  resolution  XXXI  authorizing  the 
Caracas  Committee  on  the  Independence  Move- 
ment to  solicit  the  cooperation  of  historians  in  non- 
American  countries  and  resolution  XXIII,  which 
directs  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  study,  in  the  light  of  the  decisions  taken 
by  the  forthcoming  Ninth  International  Confer- 
ence of  American  States  at  Bogota,  the  relations 
that  ought  to  exist  between  the  Commission  on 
History  and  the  non- American  nations  which  are 
interested  in  the  history  of  the  Americas.  In 
short,  while  it  was  the  consensus  that  inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation  can  be  of  great  value  in  promoting 
the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Americas,  there 
was  not  the  slightest  tendency  toward  an  exclu- 
sive regionalism  in  this  matter. 

The  budget  for  1948  tentatively  adopted  by 
this  meeting  was  fixed  at  123,180  Mexican  pesos, 
of  which  50,000  pesos  were  to  be  contributed  by 
the  Mexican  Government  and  45,000  pesos  by  the 
Institute  (for  the  support  of  the  Revista  de  His- 
toria  de  America  and  other  publications) ,  leaving 
a  deficit  of  28,180  pesos.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
expect  that  this  small  deficit  would  be  made  up 
either  from  an  increase  of  quotas  as  a  result  of  the 
Bogota  conference  or,  failing  that,  from  some 
other  source. 

Conclusion 

The  new  Commission  on  History  made  a  very 
successful  start  at  its  first  consultative  meeting. 
It  adopted  a  sound  program  which  augurs  well 
for  the  future  development  of  its  activities.  These 
activities  can  be  of  considerable  value  to  the  mem- 
ber states  and  to  the  international  group  of  schol- 
ars interested  in  the  history  of  the  Americas. 
Government  support  enables  scholars  to  carry  on 
cooperative  studies  which  would  otherwise  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible ;  and  cooperative  enterprises 
of  this  kind  among  scholars  from  various  coun- 
tries are  one  of  the  best  means  of  attaining  inter- 
national good-will  and  understanding. 
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MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS  » 


Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the 

80th  Congress  : 

We  are  here  today  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
Union. 

On  this  occasion,  above  all  others,  the  Congress 
and  the  President  should  concentrate  their  atten- 
tion not  upon  party  but  upon  country;  not  upon 
the  things  which  divide  us  but  upon  those  which 
bind  us  together — the  enduring  principles  of  our 
American  system,  and  our  common  aspirations 
for  the  future  welfare  and  security  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

The  United  States  has  become  great  because  we, 
as  a  people,  have  been  able  to  work  together  for 
great  objectives  even  while  differing  about  details. 

The  elements  of  our  strength  are  many.  They 
include  our  democratic  government,  our  economic 
system,  our  great  natural  resources.  But  these 
are  only  partial  explanations. 

The  basic  source  of  our  strength  is  spiritual. 
For  we  are  a  people  with  a  faith.  We  believe  in 
the  dignity  of  man.  We  believe  that  he  was 
created  in  the  image  of  the  Father  of  us  all. 

We  do  not  believe  that  men  exist  merely  to 
strengthen  the  state  or  to  be  cogs  in  an  economic 
machine.  We  do  believe  that  governments  are 
created  to  serve  the  people  and  that  economic  sys- 
tems exist  to  minister  to  their  wants.  We  have  a 
profound  devotion  to  the  welfare  and  rights  of  the 
individual  as  a  human  being. 

The  faith  of  our  people  has  particular  mean- 
ing at  this  time  in  history  because  of  the  unsettled 
and  changing  state  of  the  world. 

The  victims  of  war  in  many  lands  are  striving 
to  rebuild  their  lives,  and  are  seeking  assurance 
that  the  tragedy  of  war  will  not  occur  again. 
Throughout  the  world  new  ideas  are  challenging 
the  old.  Men  of  all  nations  are  re-examining  the 
beliefs  by  which  they  live.  Great  scientific  and 
industrial  changes  have  released  new  forces  which 
will  affect  the  future  course  of  civilization. 

The  state  of  our  Union  reflects  the  changing 
nature  of  the  modern  world.  On  all  sides  there 
is  heartening  evidence  of  great  energy — of  capac- 


1  Excerpts  from  the  message  delivered  by  the  President 
before  a  joint  session  of  the  Congress  on  Jan.  7,  1948,  and 
released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date  by  the  White  House. 
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ity  for  economic  development — and  even  mori 
important,  capacity  for  spiritual  growth.  Bu; 
accompanying  this  great  activity  there  ar< 
equally  great  questions — great  anxieties — grea* 
aspirations.  They  represent  the  concern  of  ai 
enlightened  people  that  conditions  should  be  si 
arranged  as  to  make  life  more  worthwhile. 

We  must  devote  ourselves  to  finding  answer 
to  these  anxieties  and  aspirations.  We  seek  an- 
swers which  will  embody  the  moral  and  spiritua, 
elements  of  tolerance,  unselfishness,  and  brother, 
hood  upon  which  true  freedom  and  opportunity 
must  rest. 

As  we  examine  the  state  of  our  Union  today 
we  can  benefit  from  viewing  it  on  a  basis  o: 
the  accomplishments  of  the  last  decade  and  ou. 
goals  for  the  next.  How  far  have  we  come  dur 
ing  the  last  ten  years  and  how  far  can  we  g< 
during  the  next  ten? 

It  was  ten  years  ago  that  the  determination  o 
dictators  to  wage  war  upon  mankind  becamt 
apparent.  The  years  that  followed  brought  un 
told  death  and  destruction. 

We  shared  in  the  human  suffering  of  the  war 
but  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  most  o: 
war's  destruction.  We  were  able  through  thesi 
ten  years  to  expand  the  productive  strength  o 
our  farms  and  factories. 

More  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that  thes 
years  brought  us  new  courage  and  new  conn 
dence  in  the  ideals  of  our  free  democracy.  Ou 
deep  belief  in  freedom  and  justice  was  reinforcet 
in  the  crucible  of  war. 

On  the  foundations  of  our  greatly  strength 
ened  economy  and  our  renewed  confidence  ii 
democratic  values,  we  can  continue  to  movi 
forward. 

There  are  some  who  look  with  fear  and  dis 
trust  upon  planning  for  the  future.  Yet  _  ou 
great  national  achievements  have  been  attaine* 
by  those  with  vision.  Our  Union  was  formed 
our  frontiers  were  pushed  back,  and  our  grea 
industries  were  built  by  men  who  looked  ahead 

I  propose  that  we  iook  ahead  today  towar< 
those  goals  for  the  future  which  have  the  great 
est  bearing  upon  the  foundations  of  our  democ 
racy  and  the  happiness  of  our  people. 

I  do  so,  confident  in  the  thought  that  wit! 
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clear  objectives  and  with  firm  determination, 
we  can,  in  the  next  ten  years,  build  upon  the 
accomplishments  of  the  past  decade  to  achieve 
a  glorious  future.  Year  by  year,  beginning  now, 
we  must  make  a  substantial  part  of  this  progress. 

Our  first  goal  is  to  secure  fully  the  essential 
human  rights  of  our  citizens. 

The  United  States  has  always  had  a  deep  con- 
cern for  human  rights.  Religious  freedom,  free 
speech,  and  freedom  of  thought  are  cherished 
realities  in  our  land.  Any  denial  of  human 
rights  is  a  denial  of  the  basic  beliefs  of  democ- 
racy and  of  our  regard  for  the  worth  of  each 
individual. 


Our  second  goal  is  to  protect  and  develop  our 
human  resources. 

The  safeguarding  of  the  rights  of  our  citizens 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  equal  regard  for  their 
opportunities  for  development  and  their  protec- 
'  tion  from  economic  insecurity.  In  this  Nation 
the  ideals  of  freedom  and  equality  can  be  given 
specific  meaning  in  terms  of  health,  education, 
social  security,  and  housing. 


Another  fundamental  aim  of  our  democracy  is 
to  provide  an  adequate  education  for  every  person. 

Our  educational  systems  face  a  financial  crisis. 
It  is  deplorable  that  in  a  Nation  as  rich  as  ours 
there  are  millions  of  children  who  do  not  have 
adequate  schoolhouses  or  enough  teachers  for  a 
good  elementary  or  secondary  education.  If  there 
are  educational  inadequacies  in  any  State,  the 
whole  Nation  suffers.  The  Federal  Government 
has  a  responsibility  for  providing  financial  aid  to 
meet  this  crisis. 


The  Government's  program  for  health,  educa- 
tion, and  security  are  of  such  great  importance  to 
.our  democracy  that  we  should  now  establish  an 
Executive  department  for  their  administration. 

Our  fourth  goal  is  to  lift  the  standard  of  living 
)  for  all  our  people  by  strengthening  our  economic 
I  system  and  sharing  more  broadly  among  our  peo- 
!  pie  the  goods  we  produce. 


Our  fifth  goal  is  to  achieve  world  peace  based  on 
principles  of  freedom  and  justice  and  the  equality 
1  of  all  nations. 

Twice  within  our  generation,  world  wars  have 
'  taught  us  that  we  cannot  isolate  ourselves  from 
I  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  have  learned  that  the  loss  of  freedom  in  any 
area  of  the  world  means  a  loss  of  freedom  to  our- 
i  selves — that  the  loss  of  independence  by  any  na- 
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tion  adds  directly  to  the  insecurity  of  the  United 
States  and  all  free  nations. 

We  have  learned  that  a  healthy  world  economy 
is  essential  to  world  peace — that  economic  distress 
is  a  disease  whose  evil  effects  spread  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  afflicted  nation. 

For  these  reasons  the  United  States  is  vigorously 
following  policies  designed  to  achieve  a  peaceful 
and  prosperous  world. 

We  are  giving,  and  will  continue  to  give,  our 
full  support  to  the  United  Nations.  While  that 
organization  has  encountered  unforeseen  and  un- 
welcome difficulties,  I  am  confident  of  its  ultimate 
success.  We  are  also  devoting  our  efforts  toward 
world  economic  recovery  and  the  revival  of  world 
trade.  These  actions  are  closely  related  and  mu- 
tually supporting. 

We  believe  that  the  United  States  can  be  an 
effective  force  for  world  peace  only  if  it  is  strong. 
We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  nations  will  de- 
crease their  armaments.  Yet  so  long  as  there  re- 
mains serious  opposition  to  the  ideals  of  a  peace- 
ful world,  we  must  maintain  strong  armed  forces. 

The  passage  of  the  National  Security  Act  by 
the  Congress  at  its  last  session  was  a  notable  step 
in  providing  for  the  security  of  this  country.  A 
further  step  which  I  consider  of  even  greater  im- 
portance is  the  early  provision  for  universal  train- 
ing. There  are  many  elements  in  a  balanced  na- 
tional security  program,  all  inter-related  and  nec- 
essary, but  universal  training  should  be  the  foun- 
dation for  them  all.  A  favorable  decision  by  the 
Congress  at  an  early  date  is  of  world  importance. 
I  am  convinced  that  such  action  is  vital  to  the  se- 
curity of  this  Nation  and  to  the  maintenance  of  its 
leadership. 

The  United  States  is  engaged  today  in  many  in- 
ternational activities  directed  toward  the  creation 
of  lasting  peaceful  relationships  among  nations. 

We  have  been  giving  substantial  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  to  assist  these  nations  in  preserving 
their  integrity  against  foreign  pressures.  Had  it 
not  been  for  our  aid,  their  situation  today  might 
well  be  radically  different.  The  continued  integ- 
rity of  those  countries  will  have  a  powerful  effect 
upon  other  nations  in  the  Middle  East  and  Europe 
struggling  to  maintain  their  independence  while 
they  repair  the  damages  of  war. 

The  United  States  has  special  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  the  countries  in  which  we  have  oc- 
cupation forces :  Germany,  Austria,  Japan,  and 
Korea.  Our  efforts  to  reach  agreements  on  peace 
settlements  for  these  countries  have  so  far  been 
blocked.  But  we  shall  continue  to  exert  our  ut- 
most efforts  to  obtain  satisfactory  settlements  for 
each  of  these  nations. 

Many  thousands  of  displaced  persons,  still  liv- 
ing in  camps  overseas,  should  be  allowed  entry 
into  the  United  States.  I  again  urge  the  Congress 
to  pass  suitable  legislation  at  once  so  that  this 
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Nation  may  do  its  share  in  caring  for  homeless 
and  suffering  refugees  of  all  faiths.  I  believe  that 
the  admission  of  these  persons  will  add  to  the 
strength  and  energy  of  this  Nation. 

We  are  moving  toward  our  goal  of  world  peace 
in  many  ways.  But  the  most  important  efforts 
which  we  are  now  making  are  those  which  support 
world  economic  reconstruction.  We  are  seeking  to 
restore  the  world  trading  system  which  was  shat- 
tered by  the  war  and  to  remedy  the  economic  pa- 
ralysis which  grips  many  countries. 

To  restore  world  trade  we  have  recently  taken 
the  lead  in  bringing  about  the  greatest  reduction 
of  world  tariffs  that  has  ever  occurred.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  provisions  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  which  made  this  achievement 
possible,  is  of  extreme  importance.  We  must  also 
go  on  to  support  the  International  Trade  Organi- 
zation, through  which  we  hope  to  obtain  world- 
wide agreement  on  a  code  of  fair  conduct  in  inter- 
national trade. 

Our  present  major  effort  toward  economic  re- 
construction is  to  support  the  program  for  recov- 
ery developed  by  the  countries  of  Europe.  In  my 
recent  message  to  the  Congress,  I  outlined  the  rea- 
sons why  it  is  wise  and  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  extend  this  support. 

I  want  to  reaffirm  my  belief  in  the  soundness 
and  promise  of  this  proposal.  When  the  Euro- 
pean economy  is  strengthened,  the  product  of  its 
industry  will  be  of  benefit  to  many  other  areas  of 
economic  distress.  The  ability  of  free  men  to 
overcome  hunger  and  despair  will  be  a  moral  stim- 
ulus to  the  entire  world. 

We  intend  to  work  also  with  other  nations  in 
achieving  world  economic  recovery.  We  shall 
continue  our  cooperation  with  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  A  special  program  of 
assistance  to  China,  to  provide  urgent  relief  needs 
and  to  speed  reconstruction,  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  governments  share  the 
hope  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  in  many  areas  of  the  world 
can  be  achieved  through  cooperative  effort  among 
nations.  In  spite  of  these  differences  we  will  go 
forward  with  our  efforts  to  overcome  economic 
paralysis. 

No  nation  by  itself  can  carry  these  programs  to 
success;  they  depend  upon  the  cooperative  and 
honest  efforts  of  all  participating  countries.  Yet 
the  leadership  is  inevitably  ours. 

I  consider  it  of  the  highest  importance  that  the 
Congress  should  authorize  support  for  the  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Program  for  the  period  from 
April  1,  1948,  to  June  30,  1952,  with  an  initial 
amount  for  the  first  15  months  of  $6.8  billion.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  act  promptly  on  this  vital 
measure  of  our  foreign  policy — on  this  decisive 
contribution  to  world  peace. 

We  are  following  a  sound,  constructive,  and 
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practical  course  in  carrying  out  our  determination 
to  achieve  peace. 

We  are  fighting  poverty,  hunger,  and  suffering. 

This  leads  to  peace — not  war. 

We  are  building  toward  a  world  where  all  na- 
tions, large  and  small  alike,  may  live  free  from 
the  fear  of  aggression. 

This  leads  to  peace — not  war. 

Above  all  else,  we  are  striving  to  achieve  a  con- 
cord among  the  peoples  of  the  world  based  upon 
the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man. 

This  leads  to  peace — not  war. 

We  can  go  forward  with  confidence  that  we 
are  following  sound  policies,  both  at  home  and  ' 
with  other  nations,  which  will  lead  us  toward  our 
great    goals    for    economic,    social,    and    moral 
achievement. 


We  are  determined  that  the  democratic  faith 
of  our  people  and  the  strength  of  our  resources 
shall  contribute  their  full  share  to  the  attainment 
of  enduring  peace  in  the  world. 

It  is  our  faith  in  human  dignity  that  underlies 
these  purposes.  It  is  this  faith  that  keeps  us  a 
strong  and  vital  people. 

This  is  a  time  to  remind  ourselves  of  these 
fundamentals.  For  today  the  whole  world  looks 
to  us  for  leadership. 

This  is  the  hour  to  re-dedicate  ourselves  to  the 
faith  in  mankind  that  makes  us  strong. 

This  is  the  hour  to  re-dedicate  ourselves  to  the 
faith  in  God  that  gives  us  confidence  as  we  face 
the  challenge  of  the  years  ahead. 


Continuing  Examination  of  Matters  Relating 
to  Japanese  Reparations 

[Released  to  the  press  January  5] 

In  response  to  requests  for  information  re- 
garding commitments  made  to  other  nations  as 
to  reparations  from  Japan,  the  Department  of 
State  can  state  categorically  that  the  United 
States  has  made  no  secret  agreements  or  com- 
mitments. 

The  question  of  the  division  of  Japanese  in- 
dustrial facilities  declared  available  for  repara- 
tions has  been  under  consideration  in  the  Far 
Eastern  Commission  for  nearly  two  years.  Dur- 
ing that  period  numerous  suggestions  by  many 
members,  including  the  United  States,  have  been 
made  in  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  solution. 
None  of  these  suggestions  has  been  adopted. 

In  the  hope  of  helping  to  reach  an  agreed  in- 
ternational solution,  the  Department  of  State 
has  proposed  several  specific  schedules  of  per- 
centage awards  for  all  Fec  members,  to  apply  to 
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the  distribution  of  available  industrial  assets 
from  within  Japan.  These  schedules  have  re- 
flected the  general  political  judgments  of  the 
Department  of  State  as  to  the  over-all  contri- 
bution to  victory  over  Japan,  and  losses  suffered 
due  to  Japan's  aggression,  by  each  member  coun- 
try. All  of  these  proposals  have  been  rejected 
and  therefore  do  not  constitute  commitments  of 
the  United  States. 

During  1946  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  de- 
clared certain  industrial  capacity  in  Japanese 
munitions  and  war-supporting  industries  to  be 
clearly  surplus  to  the  peaceful  needs  of  that  coun- 
try and  to  be  available  for  removal  as  repara- 
tions. In  view  of  the  prolonged  delays  in  reach- 
ing any  decision  at  all  on  the  distribution  of 
Japanese  reparations  and  in  recognition  of  the 
urgent  need  for  assistance  in  relief  and  rehabili- 
tation in  devastated  Far  Eastern  countries,  the 
United  States  Government  in  April  1947 1  di- 
rected the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied 
Powers  to  distribute  30  percent  of  the  initially 
available  reparations  pool  to  the  four  principal 
war-devastated  countries  as  follows: 

China  15  percent 

Philippines  5       " 

United  Kingdom  (for  Malaya  Burma)     5        " 
Netherlands    (for    Netherlands    East    5       " 
Indies) 

This  unilateral  directive  constitutes  the  only 
United  States  policy  now  in  force  as  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  Japanese  reparations  shares  at  this 
time. 

Supply  of  Food  for  Civilian  Consumption 
in  Japan  2 

1.  The  Far  Eastern  Commission,  having  con- 
sidered the  question  of  the  supply  of  food  for 
civilian  consumption  in  Japan  in  the  light  of — 

a.  the  measures  already  taken  by  the  Supreme 
Commander  since  the  beginning  of  the  occupa- 
tion to  improve  Japan's  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  indigenous  food ;  and 

b.  the  acute  shortage  of  food  which  is  not  con- 
fined to  Japan,  but  is  causing  serious  hardship  in 
countries  which  suffered  as  a  result  of  Japanese 
aggression ; 

hereby  adopts  the  following  policies  with  respect 
to  this  matter. 

2.  The  Supreme  Commander  should  ensure,  by 
!  all  practicable  means,  that  the  Japanese  Govern- 
!  ment  take  the  necessary  measures — 

a.  to  attain  the  maximum  production  of  in- 
digenous food ;  and 
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b.  to  ensure  equitable  distribution  of  indige- 
nous food  supplies  by  maintaining  and  improving 
the  system  of  collection,  rationing,  and  price 
control. 

3.  In  view  of  the  acute  world  shortage,  imports 
of  food  for  Japan  during  the  present  crop  year 
(November  1,  1947-October  31,  1948)  should  be 
the  minimum  required  to  prevent  such  starvation 
and  widespread  disease  and  civil  unrest  as  would 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  occupation  forces,  and 
no  imports  exceeding  this  minimum  should  be  per- 
mitted which  would  have  the  effect  of  giving 
preferential  treatment  to  the  Japanese  over  the 
peoples  of  any  Allied  Power  or  liberated  area. 

4.  The  Far  Eastern  Commission  recommends  to 
its  member  governments  that  they  take  all  steps 
within  their  power  to  assist  the  implementation  of 
this  policy. 


Belgium  Signs  German  Enemy 
Assets  Agreement 

[Released  to  the  press  January  8] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 8  that  the  Government  of  Belgium  signed  on 
January  5,  1948,  the  agreement  relating  to  the 
resolution  of  conflicting  claims  to  German  enemy 
assets. 

Belgium  is  the  fourth  country  to  sign,  the  other 
three  countries,  Canada,  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
United  States,  having  signed  the  agreement  on 
December  5,  1947.  The  agreement  remains  open 
for  signature  by  the  governments  of  the  14  other 
countries  which  are  members  of  the  Inter- Allied 
Reparation  Agency.  The  agreement  does  not  be- 
come binding  on  the  United  States  until  it  has 
been  approved  by  the  Congress. 

The  Department  made  an  announcement  on 
December  4,  1947,  giving  details  and  text  of  the 
agreement  and  the  earlier  signatures.3 


Norway  Extended  Time  for  Renewing 
Trade-Mark  Registrations 

The  extension  until  June  30,  1948,  of  time  for 
renewing  trade-mark  registrations  with  respect  to 
Norway  was  granted  by  the  President  in  Procla- 
mation 2765  (13  Federal  Register  111)  on  January 
6,  1948. 


'Bthxetin  of  Apr.  13,  1947,  p.  674. 

2  Policy  decision  approved  by  the  Far  Eastern  Com- 
mission on  Dec.  11,  1947,  and  released  to  the  press  by  Fec 
on  Jan.  2,  1948.  A  directive  based  upon  this  policy  de- 
cision has_  been  forwarded  to  the  Supreme  Commander 
for  the  Allied  Powers  for  implementation. 

'Bui.letin  of  Dec.  14,  1947,  p.  1192.  For  text  of  the 
agreement  and  for  an  article  on  the  subject  by  Ely  Maurer 
and  James  Simsarian,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  4,  1948,  p.  3. 
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U.S.-Canadian  Provisional  Seal  Agreement  Signed 


[Released  to  the  press  January  6] 

The  United  States  and  Canada,  by  an  exchange 
of  notes  dated  December  26,  1947,  have  provided 
for  the  continuance  of  the  present  provisional 
fur-seal  agreement  between  the  two  countries  until 
a  permanent  convention  can  be  arranged  for  the 
protection  of  the  fur-seal  herd  of  the  North 
Pacific. 

The  original  sealing  convention  for  the  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  the  fur-seal  herd  of 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean  was  signed  in  1911  by  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  Russia. 
In  October  1941  this  convention  was  abrogated  by 
Japan.  During  the  war  the  Governments  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  felt  it  advisable 
that  the  two  countries  should  continue  the  pro- 
tection of  the  herd.  They  therefore  entered  into  a 
provisional  agreement  for  the  duration  of  the 
emergency  and  twelve  months  thereafter  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  fur-seal  conservation  program  dur- 
ing the  war. 

The  fur-seal  conservation  program  was  de- 
signed to  rehabilitate  the  stock  of  fur  seals  in  the 
North  Pacific,  which  had  become  seriously  de- 
pleted by  the  practice  of  ruthless  pelagic  sealing. 
The  original  convention  was  intended  to  rebuild 
the  herd,  primarily  by  the  prohibition  of  pelagic 
sealing.  In  1912,  the  first  year  that  the  conven- 
tion was  in  effect,  the  size  of  the  Pribilof  Islands 
herd  was  about  216,000;  by  sound  conservation 
and  management  practices  the  herd  has  now  in- 
creased to  over  3,600,000,  according  to  the  annual 
census  taken  in  August  1947.  The  sealing  opera- 
tions in  these  islands  are  administered  by  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  herd  is  estimated  to  be  worth  in 
excess  of  $100,000,000,  and  the  fall  1947  semi- 
annual auction  of  fur-seal  skins  yielded  gross 
proceeds  to  the  Federal  Government  of  over 
$1,470,000. 

The  texts  of  the  notes  follow : 

December  26, 1947 
Excellency  : 

I  have  tbe  honor  to  refer  to  conversations  which  have 
taken  place  between  representatives  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  representatives  of  the 
Government  of  Canada  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
amending  the  Provisional  Fur  Seal  Agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
signed  at  Washington,  December  8  and  19,  1942,  with  a 
view  to  assuring  continuing  protection  of  the  fur  seal  herd. 

I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  legislation  has  recently 
been  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  which  provides  for  the  extension  for  an  indefinite 
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period  of  existing  laws  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Pro- 
visional Fur  Seal  Agreement.  This  Government  will, 
therefore,  continue  to  be  in  position  to  give  full  force  and 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  that  Agreement. 

Accordingly,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  proposes  that  the  final  sentence  of  Article  X  of 
the  Provisional  Fur  Seal  Agreement  which  relates  to  the 
duration  of  the  Agreement,  shall  be  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"The  Agreement  shall  remain  in  effect  until  (a)  either  ' 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  or  the  : 
Government  of  Canada  enacts  legislation  contrary  to  its 
provisions;  or  (b)  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  a  new  ' 
agreement  for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  fur  seals 
to  which  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada,  and 
possibly  other  interested  countries,  shall  be  parties;  or 
(c)   twelve  months  after  either  Government  shall  have  ' 
notified  the  other  Government  of  an  intention  of  termi- 
nating the  Agreement." 

If  the  foregoing  proposal  is  acceptable  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  ! 
America  will  regard  this  note  and  your  reply  thereto  as 
constituting  an  agreement  between  the  two  Governments 
amending  the  Provisional  Fur  Seal  Agreement,  with  effect 
from  the  date  of  your  note  in  reply. 
Accept  [etc.] 

For  the  Secretary  of  State : 

Wlllard  L.  Thorp 
His  Excellency 
Hume  Wrong, 
Ambassador  of  Canada. 

Canadian  Embassy 

Washington,  D.  C. 
No.  485  December  26,  1947. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
note  of  December  26th,  1947,  proposing  that  the  Provi- 
sional Fur  Seal  Agreement  effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
signed  at  Washington  December  8th  and  19th,  1942,  be 
amended  with  a  view  to  assuring  continuing  protection 
of  the  fur  seal  herd. 

I  have  been  requested  to  inform  you  that  the  Canadian 
Government  accepts  the  proposal  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  contained  in  your  note 
which,  together  with  this  reply,  it  considers  as  constitut- 
ing an  agreement  between  the  two  Governments  amend- 
ing the  Provisional  Fur  Seal  Agreement,  with  effect 
from  the  date  of  this  note. 

Accept  [etc.]  H.  H.  Wrong 

The  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Address  on  Displaced  Persons 

On  January  10  Assistant  Secretary  Saltzman  made  an 
address  before  the  United  Service  for  New  Americans  in 
New  York  City ;  for  the  text  of  this  address  on  planning 
for  the  resettlement  of  displaced  persons  in  the  United 
States,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  26  of  January 
10,  1948. 
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leadline  Extended  for  Registration  of  Foreign 
Capital  in  Brazil 

[Released  to  the  press  January  8] 

An  instruction  of  the  Brazilian  Banking  Super- 
ntendency  published  on  December  19,  1947,  ex- 
ended  to  March  31,  1948,  the  deadline  for  the 
egistration  of  private  foreign  capital  that  entered 
Brazil  before  October  8,  1947.  The  requirement 
hat  private  capital  entering  the  country  after 
)ctober  7,  1947,  be  registered  within  30  days  of 
tie  date  of  its  entrance  was  not  altered  by  the 
istruction. 

As  indicated  in  the  Department's  announcement 
f  December  2,  1947,  foreign  capital  already  in- 
ested  in  Brazil,  or  which  may  be  invested  in  the 
uture,  will  lose  the  right  of  exit  as  well  as  transfer 
f  profits  abroad  if  it  is  not  registered  with  the 
banking  Fiscalization  Department  within  the 
oecified  periods.1 
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Albert  M.  Day  Appointed  to  International 
Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries  Commission 

[Released  to  the  press  January  5] 

Secretary  of  State  Marshall  announced  on 
January  5  that  the  President  has  designated 
Albert  M.  Day,  Director  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  as  a 
United  States  member  of  the  International  Pacific 
Salmon  Fisheries  Commission,  United  States  and 
Canada,  to  fill  the  position  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Fred  J.  Foster.  The  other  United  States 
members  of  the  Commission  are  Edward  W.  Allen 
and  Milo  Moore,  both  of  Seattle,  Washington.  Mr. 
Day  will  receive  no  compensation  for  his  work  as 
a  member  of  the  Commission,  and  he  will  main- 
tain his  position  as  Director  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 

The  International  Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries 
Commission  functions  under  the  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  signed  at 
Washington  on  May  26,  1930,  for  the  protection,, 
preservation,  and  extension  of  the  sockeye  salmon 
fishery  of  the  Fraser  Eiver  system. 


conomic  Accomplishments  of  the  General  Assembly- 

here  the  tradition  of  production  and  high  eco- 
omic  activity  existed  in  the  past  and  can  be 
jvived  more  readily.  And  these  countries  can 
rovide  the  markets  for  the  goods  which  the 
laterial-supplying  countries  are  presently  able 
)  produce. 

Both  lines  of  argument,  those  of  the  under- 
aveloped  countries  and  those  of  the  devastated 
nintries,  are  cogent  and  convincing.  They  are 
eeply  felt  and  sincerely  and  vigorously  urged 
|7  their  respective  proponents.  They  are  ad- 
ressed  primarily  to  countries  like  the  United 
tates,  which  are  highly  productive  and  which 
ive  had  the  fortune  to  escape  the  direct  material 
jstruction  of  the  war. 

'  The  sad  truth  is  that  there  are  not  enough  re- 
;»urces,  financial,  material,  or  human,  to  do  all 
'ie  urgent  jobs  at  once  and  right  away.  Under 
|iese  circumstances  the  only  salvation  is  to  ex- 
jnine  the  various  needs  critically  and  continu- 
lisly,  so  that  the  maximum  can  be  accomplished 
t  an  orderly  and  resolute  manner.  Those  whose 
!  aims  must  be  deferred  must  be  convinced  that 
[1  the  reasons  advanced  for  various  possible 
!>urses   have   been   considered   on   their   merits. 

hose  whose  needs  are  first  taken  care  of  must 
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-Continued  from  page  86 

realize  that  their  opportunity  carries  a  commen- 
surate obligation  to  advance  the  general  economic 
development  to  which  all  nations  aspire. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  important  that  the  vari- 
ous views  of  the  different  countries  should  be 
given  the  widest  currency  and  should  be  tested 
against  one  another  as  fully  as  possible  in  the 
same  place  and  at  the  same  time.  At  the  last 
Assembly,  representatives  of  38  countries  spoke 
in  the  general  debate  in  Committee  II  on  the 
economic  questions  raised  by  the  Ecosoc  report. 
To  the  best  of  my  recollection  all  of  them  touched 
in  one  way  or  another  on  the  problems  of  recon- 
struction and  development.  This  represents  one 
of  the  great  values  of  the  General  Assembly.  It 
is  not  the  place  to  solve  the  detailed  problems 
of  technical  complexity  which  must  be  worked 
out  before  economic  programs  can  be  carried 
through.  But  it  is  a  forum  in  which  every 
country  can  make  known  its  own  basic  economic 
concerns  and  come  to  a  fuller  realization  of  those 
of  others.  Such  knowledge  is  the  essential  foun- 
dation for  the  achievement  of  international  co- 
operation in  economic  matters. 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  14,  1947,  p.  1191. 
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Woodbury  Willoughby,  author  of  the  article  on  U.S.  postwar  com- 
mercial policy,  is  Acting  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Commercial  Policy, 
Office  of  International  Trade  Policy,  Department  of  State. 

Arthur  P.  Whitaker,  author  of  the  article  on  the  First  Consultation 
of  the  Commission  on  History,  served  as  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Delegation  to  that  meeting.  Dr.  Whitaker  is  Professor  of  History  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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TOWARD  A  WORLD  MARITIME  ORGANIZATION 


Part  I.  Developments  From  1897-1946 


ARTICLE  BY  EULA  MCDONALD 


Government  officials  and  private  individuals 
concerned  with  ocean  shipping  and  ocean  travel 
are  keenly  interested  in  the  preparations  for  the 
international  conference  scheduled  to  meet  in 
February  1948  to  establish  an  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization.  An  even 
half-century  of  developments  in  this  field  has  led 
to  the  creation  of  this  new  organization  that  will 
provide  machinery  for  multinational  cooperation 
in  merchant  shipping. 

Among  the  problems  that  have  demanded  inter- 
national discussions  have  been:  (1)  the  rendering 
of  assistance  to  vessels  in  distress;  (2)  salvage  of 
shipwrecked  cargoes;  (3)  determination  of  legal 
responsibility  and  civil  jurisdiction  in  collisions; 
(4)  settlement  of  disputes  between  states  on  mari- 
time matters;  (5)  standardization  of  tonnage 
measurements,  rules  of  the  road,  and  code  signals; 

i  (6)  deciding  upon  the  right  of  inland  states  to 
possess  merchant  fleets;  (7)  treatment  of  foreign 

■vessels  in  ports  and  harbors;  and  (8)  wartime 
international  coordination  and  allocation  of  ton- 
nage for  troop  transport  and  for  shipment  of  war 
supplies. 

This  article  deals  primarily  with  the  program 
and  structure  of  the  significant  bilateral  and  mul- 

i  tilateral  organizations  created  to  deal  with  inter- 
national shipping  problems;  in  addition,  however, 

;  to  these  organization  aspects,  it  presents  a  consoli- 
dated treatment  of  one  problem  of  outstanding 

I  importance  which  has  been  dealt  with  by  interna- 

|  tional  conferences  and  has  resulted  in  the  adoption 

i  of  international  conventions,  namely,  the  promo- 
tion of  human  safety  at  sea.  This  topic,  which 
has  a  universal,  humanitarian  appeal  and  which 

[has  been  the  object  of  international  attention  for 
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over  50  years,  is  closely  integrated  with  the  pro- 
gram to  be  considered  at  the  February  conference, 
and  will  also  be  the  subject  of  a  special  diplomatic 
conference  to  be  held  in  London  in  April  1948. 

The  agreements  adopted  and  discussions  held  at 
the  various  marine  conferences,  and  the  several 
maritime  organizations  themselves — some  of  which 
operated  for  a  time  and  then  vanished  or  were 
absorbed,  others  being  but  transitory  outgrowths 
of  the  exigencies  of  war— all  served  a  highly  useful 
purpose.  It  has  now  become  clear,  however,  that 
a  partial  attack  on  the  complexities  of  maritime 
activity  cannot  solve  the  difficult  and  pressing 
problems  emerging  in  present-day  global  ship- 
ping. To  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  the 
necessity  for  a  greater  degree  of  continuity  than 
was  possible  under  previous  arrangements  has  be- 
come increasingly  apparent,  and  the  solution  ap- 
pears to  be  the  permanent  international  maritime 
organization  for  the  creation  of  which  the  confer- 
ence in  February  has  been  summoned. 

International  Maritime  Committee 

Among  the  earliest  of  the  international  organi- 
zations established  to  deal  with  maritime  matters 
was  the  International  Maritime  Committee,  un- 
official in  character,  which  was  formally  created 
in  1897.  Nineteen  conferences  of  this  interna- 
tional committee,  all  concerned  with  legal  phases 
of  merchant  shipping,  were  held  from  1897  to  1937, 
inclusive.  Among  the  subjects  dealt  with  were 
collisions  at  sea,  salvage  and  assistance  at  sea, 
limitations  of  shipowners'  liability,  maritime 
mortgages  and  liens  on  ships,  immunity  of  state- 
owned  ships,  and  exemption  clauses  in  bills  of 
lading. 
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This  committee  assisted  in  the  work  of  several 
diplomatic  conferences,  including  the  Third  In- 
ternational Conference  on  Maritime  Law,  held  at 
Brussels,  at  which  were  signed  the  conventions  of 
September  23,  1910,  for  the  unification  of  certain 
rules  of  law  with  respect  to  assistance  and  salvage 
at  sea,  and  for  the  unification  of  certain  rules  re- 
lating to  collisions  at  sea.1  The  first  of  these  is 
still  in  force  with  respect  to  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  The  second,  which  the  United 
States  did  not  ratify,  is  also  in  force  with  respect 
to  many  governments. 

The  committee  also  assisted  in  the  drafting  of 
the  convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea,  signed 
at  London  on  January  20, 1914.  At  its  1937  meet- 
ing, which  was  held  at  Paris,  the  committee 
adopted  draft  conventions  for  consideration  by 
the  interested  governments  relating  to  penal  and 
civil  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  collision  and  the 
attachment  of  vessels.2  It  was  contemplated  that 
these  1937  draft  conventions  would  be  submitted 
to  a  diplomatic  conference,  but  they  have  been 
held  in  abeyance  awaiting  a  suitable  opportunity 
for  their  presentation.3 

Allied  Maritime  Transport  Council,  1917-1919 

The  Allies  in  the  years  1914  to  1917  fully  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  shipping  as  a  vital  factor 
in  waging  war,  but  agreements  for  emergency 
allocations  of  tonnage  prior  to  1917,  according  to 

1  Treaty  Series  576,  37  Stat.  1658 ;  Treaty  Information 
Bulletin,  No.  21  of  June  1931  (Department  of  State  pub- 
lication 213),  p.  22.  See  also  Bulletin  No.  24  of  the 
Comite  Maritime  International,  April  1911,  p.  ix. 

2  League  of  Nations  Secretariat,  Handbook  of  Interna- 
tional Organizations  (Geneva,  1938),  p.  246. 

'  It  is  not  believed  that  the  valuable  work  which  has 
been  done  by  the  International  Maritime  Committee  on  an 
unofficial  basis  will  be  carried  on  by  the  proposed  Inter- 
governmental Maritime  Consultative  Organization.  It 
seems  probable,  rather,  that  satisfactory  arrangements 
for  cooperation  will  be  made  by  which  the  proposed  organi- 
zation will  recommend  to  its  member  governments  the 
adoption  of  various  proposals  of  the  International  Mari- 
time Committee. 

4  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1917,  sup- 
plement 2,  vol.  I,  pp.  334  ff.  and  413-415.  In  August 
1918  Japan  was  invited  to  participate  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  group  (ibid.,  1918,  supplement  1,  vol.  I,  p.  526). 

'  Ibid.,  1917,  supplement  2,  vol.  I,  p.  422. 

'  Ibid.,  1918,  supplement  1,  vol.  I,  p.  512. 
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Sir  Arthur  Salter  in  his  Allied  Shipping  Control,  \ 
An  Experiment  in  International  Administration, 
proved  to  be  "piecemeal  and  incomplete".  The 
Inter-Allied  Shipping  Committee,  appointed  in 
January  1917  by  an  Allied  naval  conference  at  ! 
London,  also  failed  to  solve  the  wartime  shipping 
needs  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy. 

In  April,  when  the  United  States  entered  the 
war,  the  problems  of  shipping  increased  immeas- 
urably as  a  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  trans- 
porting American  troops  across  the  Atlantic  and 
maintaining  the  life  line  of  imports  to  the  Euro- ; 
pean    Allies.      An    American    war    mission    to ' 
England  and  France,  headed  by  Colonel  Edward  , 
M.  House  and  including  Bainbridge  Colby,  a  mem-  * 
ber  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  arrived 
in  London  early  in  November.     Several  of  its  ; 
members  met  with  the  British  War  Cabinet,  and  , 
agreement  was  reached  upon  principles  for  co- , 
ordinating  the  allocation  of  available  tonnage. 

A  memorandum  outlining  these  principles  was 
submitted,  in  Paris,  to  the  subcommittee  on  im- 
portations and  maritime  transport  of  the  Inter- ' 
Allied  Conference  held  from  November  29  to  De- 
cember 3,  1917.  The  Paris  conference  voted, 
through  the  subcommittee,  to  establish  a  standing 
committee  which,  consisting  primarily  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  and  France,  should  collect  information  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  at  all  times  a  broad 
survey  not  only  of  the  general  material  needs  of 
the  various  nations,  but  also  of  available  shipping 
facilities.4  The  subcommittee  also  authorized  the 
appropriate  representatives  of  the  four  countries 
constituting  the  new  committee  to  take  steps  to 
secure  the  necessary  exchange  of  information  and 
coordination  of  policy  and  effort,  and  to  establish 
a  permanent  office  and  staff  for  the  purpose.5  The 
new  committee  received  the  name  of  Allied  Mari-  , 
time  Transport  Council. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  council, 
which  met  infrequently,  a  headquarters  body 
known  as  the  Allied  Maritime  Transport  Executive 
was  created.  Broadly,  the  function  of  the  execu- 
tive was  to  correlate  data  continuously  on  the 
tonnage  requirements  of  the  Allied  powers.6 

The  council  and  its  executive  were  successful  in 
fulfilling  their  basic  mission  of  analyzing  in  an 
illuminating  way  the  tonnage  resources  and  mate- 
rial requirements  of  the  Allies  and  of  recommend- 
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ing  the  most  practical  and  most  productive 
allocation  of  available  vessels.  The  transocean 
and  coastal  shipment  of  troops,  food,  and  equip- 
ment was  materially  aided  and  expedited  by  the 
council's  activities. 

With  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  the  Allied 
Maritime  Transport  Council  and  the  Allied  Mari- 
time Transport  Executive  ceased  to  play  important 
roles  in  the  control  of  shipping.  Other  organi- 
zations and  other  methods  began  gradually  to  be 
utilized  in  meeting  the  postwar  seagoing  transport 
problems.  The  council  ceased  to  function  on  April 
7,  1919,  when  it  became  a  part  of  the  Supreme 
Economic  Council.  The  executive,  with  changed 
duties  and  changed  personnel,  continued  in  exist- 
ence until  February  7, 1920. 

League  off  Nations  Organization  for  Communi- 
cations and  Transit,  1921-1946 

In  article  23  (e)  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  (part  I  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles)  the 
signatories  agreed  that  they  would  "make  pro- 
vision to  secure  and  maintain  freedom  of  com- 
munications and  of  transit",  bearing  in  mind  "the 
special  necessities  of  the  regions  devastated  during 
the  war  of  1914-1918".  Part  XII  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  entitled  "Ports,  Waterways  and  Kail- 
ways",  provides  (1)  in  article  338  that  the  regime 
for  European  inland  waterways  established  by 
article  332-337  "shall  be  superseded  by  one  to  be 
laid  down  in  a  General  Convention  .  .  .  ap- 
proved by  the  League  of  Nations",  and  (2)  in 
article  379  that  Germany  shall  "adhere  to  any 
General  Conventions  regarding  the  international 
regime  of  transit,  waterways,  ports  or  railways 
which  may  be  concluded  .  .  .  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  League  of  Nations". 

The  Assembly  of  the  League  on  December  9, 
1920,  resolved  to  call  a  conference  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty.7  The  conference  met  in 
Barcelona  in  March  and  April  1921  and  drew  up  a 
number  of  conventions  including  those  contem- 
plated in  part  XII  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.8 
,The  conference  also  formulated  a  set  of  rules  for 
the  organization  of  general  conferences  on  com- 
jmunications  and  transit  and  of  an  advisory  and 
j  technical  committee.  These  rules  were  revised  by 
the  Third  General  Conference  on  Communications 
and  Transit,  in  the  summer  of  1927,  in  the  form  of 
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a  Statute  for  the  Organization  for  Communica- 
tions and  Transit  and  Rules  of  Procedure  for  the 
General  Conferences.9  Finally  a  new  statute,  giv- 
ing the  Organization  greater  autonomy  within  the 
League,  was  approved  by  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  on  January  29,  1938.10  Under  this 
statute  the  work  of  the  Organization  was  to  be 
carried  out  by  (1)  a  committee  for  communications 
and  transit,  of  an  advisory  and  technical  character ; 

(2)  permanent  or  temporary  special  committees; 

(3)  a  permanent  secretariat  provided  by  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  League;  and  (4)  general  con- 
ferences and  other  meetings. 

The  Committee  for  Communications  and  Tran- 
sit provided  for  by  the  1938  statute  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Advisory  and  Technical  Committee 
for  Communications  and  Transit  created  under 
the  earlier  organic  provisions.  This  committee 
was  in  one  respect  a  subsidiary  of  the  Communi- 
cations and  Transit  Organization,  in  that  it  car- 
ried out  the  Organization's  work;  in  another  re- 
spect it  was  independent  of  the  Organization  in 
that  its  composition  was  determined  by  the  As- 
sembly of  the  League.11  It  was  empowered  to 
study  and  propose  measures  for  insuring  freedom 
of  communications  and  transit;  collect  from  the 
states  which  had  taken  part  in  the  conferences 
information  regarding  the  signing  and  ratifica- 
tion of  conventions  adopted  by  the  conferences, 
as  well  as  the  accessions  to  such  conventions ;  con- 
sider questions  of  conciliation  and  inquiry,  fall- 
ing, within  its  competence,  in  disputes  between 
states ;  and  exchange  information  concerning  com- 
munications and  transit  with  appropriate  tech- 


7  League  of  Nations,  Official  Journal,  Special  Supple- 
ment, January  1921,  p.  14. 

8  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  After;  Annotations  of 
the  Text  of  the  Treaty  (Conference  Series  92,  Department 
of  State  publication  2724),  p.  689. 

0  League  of  Nations,  Third  General  Conference  on  Com- 
munications and  Transit,  Geneva,  August  23rd  to  Septem- 
ber 2nd,  1927  (4  volumes,  Geneva,  1927) ,  IV,  60.  Although 
not  mentioned  in  the  title  of  these  rules,  an  advisory  and 
technical  committee  is  provided  for  in  them. 

10  League  of  Nations,  Official  Journal,  January  1938,  pp. 
218-226. 

"Articles  3  and  4  of  the  1938  statute.  Under  article 
4,  the  Assembly  was  to  elect  the  states  whose  nationals 
were  to  form  the  Committee  for  Communications  and 
Transit. 
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nical  ministries  of  the  states  members  of  the  or- 
ganization and  with  certain  other  international 
bodies.  It  was  also  to  prepare  an  annual  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  Organization  for  Com- 
munications and  Transit  and  to  forward  the  re- 
port to  the  members  of  the  organization  and  to 
the  council  and  the  Assembly  of  the  League,  to- 
gether with  an  indication  of  the  program  of  the 
organization  for  the  following  year.12 

This  committee  and  its  predecessor,  the  Ad- 
visory and  Technical  Committee,  carried  out  their 
purposes  during  the  1920's  and  the  fateful  1930's 
until  the  outbreak  of  war.  It  met  for  the  last 
time  in  June  1939,  after  which  its  work  was  car- 
ried on  as  far  as  possible  by  the  League  Secre- 
tariat.13 

The  statute  made  provision,  as  stated  above,  for 
special  committees  in  addition  to  the  foregoing 
general  committee.  Of  these  special  committees, 
one  group  consisted  of  seven  subcommittees  of  the 
general  committee,  which  were  specifically  named 
in  the  statute.  They  were  to  deal  with  air  navi- 
gation, electric  power,  transport  by  rail,  inland 
navigation,  maritime  ports  and  navigation,  road 
traffic,  and  law.  The  members  of  these  perma- 
nent subcommittees  and  also  their  chairmen  were 
to  be  selected  by  the  parent  committee.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  seven  subcommittees  mentioned,  the 
committee  was  empowered  to  ask  individual  ex- 
perts or  temporary  committees  to  undertake  stud- 
ies or  submit  information  coming  within  the  scope 
of  the  Organization.14  These  permanent  and  tem- 
porary subcommittees  or  special  committees  con- 
ducted studies  and  prepared  drafts  for  considera- 
tion on  the  subjects  which  were  assigned  them.  A 
draft  set  of  international  regulations  for  the  ton- 

"Article  7  of  the  statute. 

a  League  of  Nations,  Report  on  the  Work  of  the  League 
During  the  War  (Geneva,  1945),  pp.  44-45. 

"Articles  10  and  11  of  the  statute. 

"  Report  on  the  Work  of  the  League,  p.  47. 

"League  of  Nations,  Secretariat,  Information  Section, 
Essential  Facts  About  the  League  of  Nations  (Geneva, 
1938),  p.  235. 

17  Report  on  the  Work  of  the  League,  pp.  54  ff . 

18  United  Nations,  Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  .  .  .  10  January  to  Uf  February  19^6  (London, 
1946),  pp.  35-36. 

"League  of  Nations,  Board  of  Liquidation,  First  In- 
terim Report  (Geneva,  1946),  pp.  3,  4, 14,  17,  and  18. 
"  Articles  17.  19,  and  20  of  the  1938  Statute. 


nage  measurement  of  ships  was,  for  example,  one 
of  the  concrete  productions  of  a  special  commit- 
tee appointed  to  study  this  problem.15 

As  envisaged  by  the  statute,  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  League  provided  a  permanent  secre- 
tariat for  the  organization.  This  permanent  sec- 
retariat took  the  form  of  the  Communications  and 
Transit  Section  of  the  League  Secretariat.16  The 
Communications  and  Transit  Section  not  only 
was  active  in  the  interbellum  period  but  also 
continued  to  be  active  in  assembling  and  pub- 
lishing information  during  World  War  II.17 

The  functions  of  the  League  Secretariat,  includ- 
ing the  responsibilities  pertaining  to  communica- 
tions and  transit,  were  formally  turned  over  by 
the  League  to  the  United  Nations  in  1946  in  ac- 
cordance with  (1)  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  February  12, 
1946,18  and  (2)  the  resolution  adopted  on  the 
closing  day  of  the  last  session  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  League,  held  at  Geneva  from  April  8  to  18, 
1946.19 

The  three  above-mentioned  branches  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  Communications  and  Transit — (1) 
the  committee,  (2)  the  subcommittees  and  special 
committees,  and  (3)  the  permanent  secretariat — 
were  in  some  respects  built  around  the  fourth  or 
keystone  branch :  the  general  conferences.  These 
conferences  were  charged  with  the  conclusion  or 
revision  of  international  conventions  concerned 
with  communications  and  transit  matters.  They 
could  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  Council  of  the 
League  and  could  also  meet  at  the  request  of  at 
least  ha]  f  of  the  members  of  the  organization.  The 
delegations  of  the  members  of  the  organization 
could  take  part  in  all  the  general  conferences  "as 
of  right".  The  statute  also  provided  that  delega- 
tions of  such  other  governments  as  might  be  in- 
vited by  the  Council  of  the  League  could  partici- 
pate in  all  or  part  of  the  proceedings  of  a  par- 
ticular general  conference.  Individuals  selected 
by  the  Committee  for  Communications  and  Transit 
could  participate  in  an  advisory  capacity.20 

Four  General  Conferences  on  Communications 
and  Transit  were  held,  as  follows :  the  Barcelona 
conference  of  1921,  referred  to  above;  the  second, 
at  Geneva  in  1923;  the  third,  also  at  Geneva,  in 
1927,  which  is  likewise  mentioned  above ;  and  the 
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fourth,  at  Geneva,  in  1931.21  Regarding  these 
meetings,  one  observer  noted  in  1931  that  the  com- 
munications conference,  after  the  labor  conference, 
was  the  most  important  of  those  which  sat  regu- 
larly in  direct  connection  with  the  League. 

Among  the  accomplishments  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Communications  and  Transit  may  be  men- 
tioned its  adoption  at  Barcelona  of  a  declaration 
recognizing  the  right  of  states  having  no  seacoast 
to  possess  a  merchant  fleet;  the  preparation  at 
Geneva  in  1923  of  a  convention  on  the  interna- 
tional regime  of  maritime  ports,  which  established 
the  principle  of  the  equality  of  treatment  of  vessels 
in  maritime  ports,  irrespective  of  flag;  and  the 
preparation  of  draft  international  regulations  and 
uniform  methods  covering  the  tonnage  measure- 
ments of  ships.22  The  Organization  also  assisted 
in  the  settlement  of  disputes  concerning  communi- 
cations and  transit  matters,  a  function  not  paral- 
leled in  the  case  of  any  other  technical  organ  of 
the  League. 

The  residual  responsibilities  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Communications  and  Transit  have  been 
channeled  into  the  United  Nations.  The  activities 
of  the  appropriate  organs  of  the  United  Nations 
in  this  field  are  outlined  on  subsequent  pages. 

Combined  Shipping  Adjustment  Board,  1942 

On  January  26,  1942,  the  White  House  an- 
nounced the  creation  of  the  Combined  Shipping 
Adjustment  Board  by  President  Roosevelt  and 
Prime  Minister  Churchill,  "to  adjust  and  concert 
in  one  harmonious  policy  the  work  of  the  British 
Ministry  of  War  Transport  and  the  shipping  au- 
thorities of  the  United  States  Government".23  By 
an  Executive  Order  of  February  7, 1942  (no.  9054) , 
President  Roosevelt  established  a  War  Shipping 
Administration  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  which  comprised  the  American  section 
of  the  board.  Although  this  bilateral  board  was 
created  primarily  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the 
shipping  authorities  of  the  two  countries,  it  was 
agreed  that  its  members  would  confer  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, China,  and  such  others  of  the  United 
j  Nations  as  it  might  be  necessary  to  consult  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  most  effective  utilization  of  the 
joint  shipping  resources  of  the  United  Nations.24 

During  its  period  of  most  active  operation,  in 
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1942-45,  the  board  sought  not  only  to  obtain  the 
fullest  possible  utilization  of  the  available  ship- 
ping but  also  to  increase  the  available  supply,  in 
order  to  achieve  the  speedy  and  successful  trans- 
portation of  goods  from  raw-material  sources  to 
industrial  centers  and  from  the  latter  to  the  fight- 
ing fronts  in  the  form  of  war  essentials. 

The  board  was  able  to  exploit  a  vast  pool  of  ves- 
sels. All  American  and  British  ships  except  cer- 
tain coastal  vessels  were  under  requisition  to  their 
respective  Governments.  Moreover,  the  majority 
of  ships  under  the  flags  of  other  United  Nations, 
also  under  requisition  by  their  governments,  had 
been  chartered  for  the  duration  of  the  European 
war  to  the  British  Ministry  of  War  Transport  or 
the  War  Shipping  Administration  or  had  been 
made  available  in  some  other  way  for  utilization 
by  one  or  the  other  of  these  bodies.25 

The  board  continued  in  existence  after  the  ter- 
mination of  active  hostilities,  and  still  maintains 
at  least  a  pro  forma  existence,  although  in  1944 
agreement  was  reached  for  the  subsequent  coordi- 
nation of  Allied  shipping  arrangements  by  a 
multilateral  body,  known  as  the  United  Maritime 
Authority. 

United  Maritime  Authority,  1945-1946 

Representatives  of  eight  Allied  countries  which 
had  agreed  to  coordinate  their  available  shipping 
in  the  interests  of  the  war  effort  met  at  London 
from  July  19  to  August  5,  1944.  Their  purpose 
was  to  discuss  the  best  methods  for  insuring  the 
continued  availability  of  the  tonnage  resources 
of  the  various  nations  in  the  light  of  the  changed 
conditions  anticipated  during  the  latter  phases  of 
the  war.  The  countries  represented  were  Belgium, 
Canada,  Greece,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Poland, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.   Rep- 


n  American  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 
.  .  .  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1932  (Department  of 
State  publication  425,  Conference  Series  13),  p.  18.  The 
United  States  was  represented  at  the  third  and  fourth  of 
the  general  conferences. 

"Essential  Facts  About  the  League  of  Nations  (1939 
edition),  p.  247.  For  text  of  convention,  see  League  of 
Nations  Treaty  Series,  vol.  58,  p.  285. 

23  Bulletin  of  Jan.  31,  1942,  p.  88. 

24  Bulletin  of  Jan.  31,  1942,  pp.  87-88,  and  Jan.  16, 1943, 
p.  69. 

M  Bulletin  of  Oct.  1, 1944,  p.  357. 
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resentatives  of  Denmark  and  of  the  French  Com- 
mittee of  National  Liberation  also  participated  in 
the  session,  the  Danish  delegate  being  present  in 
the  capacity  of  an  observer.28 

In  order  to  bring  about  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments in  the  already  existing  arrangements,  the 
conference  drew  up,  and  signed  on  August  5,  an 
agreement  on  principles  having  reference  to  the 
continuance  of  co-ordinated  control  of  merchant 
shipping.27  In  paragraph  1  of  the  agreement  the 
contracting  governments  declared  that  they  ac- 
cepted as  a  common  responsibility  the  provision  of 
shipping  for  not  only  the  military  tasks  but  also 
for  all  other  tasks  necessary  for  the  completion  of 
the  war  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  and  for  the 
transport  of  supplies  to  "the  liberated  areas  as  well 
as  .  .  .  the  United  Nations  generally  and  territo- 
ries under  their  authority."  Under  the  terms  of 
paragraph  7(a)  of  the  agreement,  a  central  au- 
thority to  exercise  control  was  to  come  into  opera- 
tion upon  the  general  suspension  of  hostilities 
with  Germany.  A  planning  committee  was  to  be- 
gin work  in  London  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
signing  of  the  agreement,  for  the  purpose  of  work- 
ing out,  on  a  basis  satisfactory  to  the  contracting 
governments,  the  details  of  the  machinery  required 
to  enable  the  new  agency  to  begin  to  discharge  its 
functions.  Paragraph  14  of  the  annex  to  the  agree- 
ment made  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  responsible,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  other  contracting  governments,  for 
determining  the  date  of  the  coming  into  operation 
of  the  central  authority  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph 7(a)  of  the  agreement. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  implementation  of 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  agreement  by  the 
establishment  of  a  United  Maritime  Council  and 
a  United  Maritime  Executive  Board,  together  con- 
stituting the  central  authority  (which  became 
known  as  the  United  Maritime  Authority)  .28  The 
annex  to  the  agreement  provided  that  each  con- 
tracting government  should  be  represented  on  the 


"  Bulletin  of  Aug.  13,  1944,  p.  157. 

27  Bulletin  of  Oct.  1,  1944,  pp.  358-361. 

28  Bulletin  of  Oct.  1, 1944,  p.  359,  and  Dec.  3, 1944,  p.  655. 
"Bulletin  of  Feb.  3,  1946,  p.  171,  and  Mar.  24,  1946, 

pp.  487-488.  This  meeting  was  also  considered  to  be  a 
session  of  the  full  Council  of  the  United  Maritime  Au- 
thority, as  all  the  member  governments  were  represented. 
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council,  which  would  meet  when  deemed  necessary 
and  at  least  twice  a  year. 

The  annex  provided  further  that  the  executive 
board  should  be  established  with  branches  in 
Washington  and  London  under  the  chairmanship, 
respectively,  of  the  War  Shipping  Administration 
and  the  Ministry  of  War  Transport,  and  that  it 
should  exercise  through  its  branches  the  executive 
functions  of  the  central  authority.  Under  para-  \ 
graph  9  of  the  agreement,  the  authority  would 
remain  in  operation  for  a  period  not  extending 
beyond  six  months  after  the  general  suspension  of 
hostilities  in  Europe  or  the  Far  East,  whichever 
might  be  later. 

The  United  Maritime  Authority  came  into' 
operation,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
upon  the  suspension  of  hostilities  in  the  Atlantic 
theater.  Since  many  of  the  prior  agreements  for 
coordinated  allocation  of  tonnage  lapsed  with  the 
termination  of  hostilities  in  Europe,  a  chaotic  con- 
dition in  transportation  might  have  arisen  between 
the  end  of  hostilities  with  Germany  and  the  victory 
over  Japan  in  the  Pacific.  The  United  Maritime 
Authority  was  successful  in  avoiding  such  a  condi- 
tion and  in  continuing  the  orderly  and  efficient 
utilization  of  ship  tonnage  in  the  common  effort. 
During  the  period  of  its  operation  its  membership 
was  increased  from  eight  to  eighteen  governments, 
and  it  finally  controlled  more  than  90  percent  of 
merchant-ship  tonnage  under  Allied  and  some  neu- 
tral registries,  regulating  the  routes,  cargoes,  sail- 
ings, and  freight  and  charter  rates  of  these  ships. 

The  final  meeting  of  the  United  Maritime  Execu- 
tive  Board  was  held  in  London  from  February  4 
to  11,  1946.29  It  included  official  delegates  of 
France  and  Denmark  as  well  as  eight  additional 
countries  which  had  become  associated  with  the 
organization  since  the  signing  of  the  agreement  of  1 
August  5,  1944 ;  namely,  Australia,  Brazil,  Chile, 
India,  New  Zealand,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  I 
Sweden,  and  Yugoslavia.  The  delegates  consid- 
ered plans  which  they  felt  should  be  made,  in 
view  of  the  imminent  termination  of  the  controlled 
shipping  pools  of  17  million  tons,  to  take  care  of  t 
various  national  shipping  programs  and  to  insure 
as  smooth  a  transition  as  possible  from  wartime 
to  peacetime  operation  of  shipping.  The  most 
pressing  point  at  issue  was  the  question  of  prompt 
and  efficient  ocean  transportation  of  Unkra  and 
other  relief  and  rehabilitation  cargoes  to  their  ' 
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destinations.  The  board  decided  unanimously 
that  further  coordination  was  necessary  until  nor- 
mal international  shipping  could  be  resumed. 
The  result  was  a  recommendation  that  govern- 
ments represented  on  the  United  Maritime  Au- 
thority should  enter  into  a  new  but  temporary 
agreement  under  which  there  would  be  established 

(1)  a  voluntary  pool  of  shipping  for  the  trans- 
portation of  relief  and  rehabilitation  cargoes,  and 

(2)  a  consultative  council  to  serve  as  a  forum  for 
the  discussion  of  the  shipping  problems  which 
might  arise  prior  to  the  return  to  normal  peace- 
time shipping  activities. 

The  United  Maritime  Authority  was  terminated. 
Dn  March  2,  1946,  in  accordance  with  its  decision 
:o  set  September  2, 1945,  as  the  date  on  which  "the 
general  suspension  of  hostilities"  took  place,  such 
iate  beginning  the  last  six  months  of  its  control 
rver  world  merchant  shipping.30 

United  Maritime  Consultative  Council 
ind  the  United  Nations 

Prior  to  the  termination  of  the  United  Maritime 
Authority  and  its  recommendation  for  the  estab- 
ishment  of  an  interim  consultative  council  to  suc- 
ked it,  the  United  Nations  had  already  come  into 
)eing  and  had  begun  to  consider  plans  for  promot- 
ng  international  maritime  cooperation.  Since  the 
ictions  of  the  United  Nations  in  this  field  in  the 
?ear  1946  not  only  occurred  simultaneously  with 
he  setting  up  and  operation  of  the  recommended 
:onsultative  council,  but  also  bore  in  part  directly 
ipon  it,  the  two  sets  of  parallel  developments  are 
reated  together,  in  chronological  sequence,  in  this 
lection. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  signed  at 
5an  Francisco  June  26,  1945,  provided,  among 
>ther  things,  for  the  promotion  of  conditions  of 
iconomic  progress  and  development  (article  55), 
and  to  that  end  it  made  provision  for  an  Economic 
tnd  Social  Council  and  "such  subsidiary  organs  as 
nay  be  found  necessary"  (article  7).  The  Pre- 
paratory Commission  which  met  at  London  in  De- 
cember 1945  to  bring  the  United  Nations  into  full 
Operation  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  tem- 
porary or  nuclear  Transport  and  Communications 
Commission  to  review  "the  general  field  of  inter- 
national transport  and  communications  in  order  to 
advise  the  Council  on  any  machinery  which  it  will 
>e  necessary  to  establish  either  as  part  of  the 
J  Jnited  Nations  or  as  a  new  specialized  agency."  S1 
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February  1946 

As  stated  above,  the  Council  of  the  United  Mari- 
time Authority  met  in  London  from  February  4 
to  11,  1946,  and  decided  to  recommend  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  temporary  successor  agency.  Five 
days  later,  on  February  16, 1946,  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  also  meeting 
at  London,  adopted  a  resolution  creating  a  Tem- 
porary Transport  and  Communications  Commis- 
sion, as  recommended  by  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mission in  December  1945.  The  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  in  its  resolution,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  establishment  of  formal  relationships 
with  existing  intergovernmental  agencies  in  the 
field  of  transport  and  communications  would  be 
premature,  but  it  took  into  account  the  need  for 
some  form  of  preliminary  contact  with  such  or- 
ganizations. It  also  recognized  the  need  for  ad- 
vice on  the  practical  problems  involved  and  on  the 
adequacy  of  the  international  structure  in  those 
fields.  The  functions  of  the  Temporary  Trans- 
port and  Communications  Commission  were  de- 
limited to  implementing  these  understandings.32 
By  further  action  of  the  council  on  February  18, 
1946,  the  initial  membership  of  the  Temporary 
Commission  was  determined. 

March  1946 

On  March  2  the  United  Maritime  Authority  ex- 
pired, and  on  March  3  the  United  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Council  came  provisionally  into  being. 
Part  "A"  of  the  relevant  agreement  provided  that 
all  the  nations  which  had  made  a  regular  contri- 
bution of  tonnage  to  the  common  tasks  under  the 
United  Maritime  Authority  should  continue  to 
provide  shipping  on  a  voluntary  basis  for  the  im- 
perative needs  of  Unrra  and  the  liberated  areas. 
Part  "B"  of  the  agreement  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  Maritime  Consultative 
Council  as  a  forum  for  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion and  the  discussion  of  mutual  problems  with 
the  hope  that  the  knowledge  thus  gained  of  the 
methods  by  which  other  governments  met  current 
shipping  problems  would  be  valuable  to  the  in- 
dividual governments  in  forming  their  own 
policies.     The  agreement  also  provided  for  a  Ship- 

30  Bulletin  of  Dec.  16, 1945,  pp.  965-966. 

81  U.N.  press  release  B-7,  Apr.  26, 1946. 

82  U.N.  doc.  E/42,  May  20,  1946,  p.  38. 
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ping  Coordinating  and  Review  Committee  to  con- 
sider and  review  Unera's  shipping  requirements, 
and  a  Contributory  Nations  Committee,  which  was 
assigned  the  task  of  actually  meeting  the  ocean- 
transportation  requirements  of  Unrra  and  of 
the  liberated  areas  in  an  orderly  and  effective  man- 
ner by  adjusting  ship  space  and  cargoes.33 

May  1946 

The  newly  created  Temporary  Transport  and 
Communications  Commission  met  in  New  York 
in  May  and  made  its  first  report  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  on  May 
25,  1946.  In  connection  with  a  general  survey  of 
intergovernmental  organization  in  the  field  of 
transport  and  communications,  the  report  pointed 
out  that  aside  from  the  United  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Council,  which  was  temporary  in  char- 
acter, the  only  standing  intergovernmental  bodies 
in  the  shipping  field  were  the  International  Hydro- 
graphic  Bureau  and  the  International  Commission 
for  the  Maintenance  of  the  Lighthouse  at  Cape 
Spartel.  The  commission  believed  that  in  view  of 
the  lack  of  an  over-all  international  organization 
in  the  field  of  shipping,  an  intergovernmental 
body  should  be  set  up  to  deal  with  technical  matters 
in  that  field.  The  report  outlined  the  general  re- 
sponsibilities which  such  a  body  should  have.34 

The  commission  also  engaged  in  considerable 
discussion  concerning  the  desirability  of  establish- 
ing a  permanent  Transport  and  Communications 
Commission  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
of  the  United  Nations.  It  was  argued  that  such  a 
commission  could  serve  as  a  conciliatory  body  when 
disputes  arose  and  would  be  in  a  position  to  in- 
dicate to  the  council  when  new  agencies  or  agree- 
ments were  needed.  The  temporary  commission 
finally  agreed  unanimously  to  recommend  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  Transport  and  Com- 
munications Commission  which  should  not  act  as 
an  intermediary  between  the  council  and  spe- 
cialized agencies,  but  should  serve  in  an  advisory 
capacity,  particularly  with  respect  to  coordina- 


n  Bulletin  of  Mar.  24,  1946,  pp.  488-489. 
84  U.N.  doc.  E/42,  May  20,  1946  (report  submitted  May 
25),  pp.  5-13. 
35  Ibid.,  pp.  7,  8,  and  9. 
""  Bulletin  of  July  14, 1946,  pp.  64-65. 
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tion  of  specialized  agencies.  It  was  made  clear  ii 
the  report  that  specialized  agencies  were  to  repor 
directly  to  the  council  and  that  the  permanent  com 
mission  would  in  no  sense  be  "over"  them.35 

June  1946 

Following  the  receipt  of  the  above-mentione< 
report  dated  May  25,  1946,  a  committee  of  th 
Economic  and  Social  Council  requested  the  Secrej 
tary-General  of  the  United  Nations  to  seek  th 
views  of  the  United  Maritime  Consultative  Counj 
cil  on  the  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a? 
organization  in  this  field.  Accordingly,  th 
Secretary-General,  on  June  13,  1946,  sent  a  tele 
gram  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  th 
Netherlands  recounting  the  resolution  of  the  Terni 
porary  Transport  and  Communications  Commisi 
sion  and  stating  that  the  message  was  sent  for  th 
preliminary  information  of  the  United  Maritim.i 
Consultative  Council,  to  enable  it  to  consider  put; 
ting  the  question  on  its  agenda. 

The  United  Maritime  Consultative  Council  dul*, 
convened  for  its  first  session  at  Amsterdam  o'! 
June  18,  1946.  Although  the  various  delegation 
made  significant  reports  on  the  shipping  policie 
of  their  governments,36  the  most  important  iten 
on  the  agenda  was  the  possible  establishment  Oi 
an  intergovernmental  body  which  would  provid 
the  means  for  a  permanent  forum  on  shipping 
Before  the  meeting  had  taken  action  on  the  tele 
gram  of  June  13  from  the  Secretary-General  o 
the  United  Nations,  it  received  a  further  telegran 
from  that  official,  dated  June  21,  in  which  it  wa 
stated  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  hai 
on  that  day  adopted  the  recommendation  of  th 
temporary  commission  for  the  establishment  of 
permanent  transport  and  communications  cold 
mission. 

The  June  21  resolution  of  the  Economic  an<i 
Social  Council  provided  that  the  temporary  comj 
mission  should  continue  to  function  until  the  pei; 
manent  body  was  set  up,  during  which  perio; 
the  temporary  body  was  to  assume  the  function* 
prescribed  for  the  permanent  commission.  Th 
resolution  also  provided  that  the  new  commissio. 
should  examine  fully  the  question  of  the  estat 
lishment  of  a  world-wide  intergovernmental  ok 
ganization  in  the  shipping  field  to  deal  with  tecl 
nical  matters.  The  duties  of  the  permanent  Trans 
port  and  Communications  Commission  include 
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ie  responsibility  of  advising  the  Economic  and 
ocial  Council  in  general  matters  concerning 
■ansport  and  communications;  of  receiving  spe- 
al  delegations  of  authority  from  the  Council  on 
srtain  questions,  particularly  those  for  which  no 
oecialized  agency  exists;  and  of  dealing  with 
oecific  problems  with  respect  to  specialized 
gencies,  on  the  request  of  the  Council.37 

On  June  23,  1946,  the  Chairman  of  the  first  ses- 
on  of  the  United  Maritime  Consultative  Coun- 
.1  informed  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
ations  by  telegram,  in  response  to  his  cable  of 
une  21,  that  the  question  of  a  world-wide  snip- 
ing organization  was  already  included  in  the 
*enda  of  the  meeting  and  that  the  United  Mari- 
me  Consultative  Council  had  discussed  the  ques- 
on  with  the  result  that  a  resolution  had  been 
lopted  to  the  effect  that  (1)  the  council  took 
ote  of  the  view  generally  expressed  that  an  in- 
rgovernmental  body  was  likely  to  be  required, 
id  (2)  the  council  would  appoint  a  committee 
>  consider  in  greater  detail  the  possible  con- 
itution,  scope,  and  procedure  of  such  a  body, 
'he  chairman  added  that  the  committee  was  to 
•port  its  findings  to  the  second  session  of  the 
fnited  Maritime  Consultative  Council,  which 
ould  be  convened  prior  to  October  31,  1946,  to 
'•nsider  the  report  and  to  make  recommendations 

the  member  governments.38 


September  1946 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
Jmber  26,  1946,  that  pursuant  to  the  wishes  ex- 
•essed  by  the  member  nations  of  the  United 
Maritime  Consultative  Council  at  their  June 
eeting  it  had  invited  those  nations  to  the  second 
id  final  session  of  the  United  Maritime  Con- 
jiltative  Council  at  Washington  from  October  24 
'<  30,  1946.  In  addition  to  the  consideration  of 
lie  working  committee's  report  and  the  resultant 
J  commendations,  the  United  Maritime  Consul - 
ftive  Council  had  on  its  agenda  the  preparation 
f1  a  reply  to  the  United  Nations  concerning  its 
>  quest  for  the  views  of  the  United  Maritime  Con- 
ultative  Council  on  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
1- 


37  U.N.  doc.  E/58/Rev.  2,  July  1,  1946,  pp.  2-4. 

38  U.N.  doc.  E/CN.  2/4,  Jan.  10,  1947,  pp.  4-7. 
3"  Bulletin  of  Oct.  6,  1946,  p.  631. 

40  Bullktin  of  Dec.  15,  1946,  pp.  1092-1098. 
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governmental  maritime  organization;  a  review  of 
the  working  of  the  machinery  set  up  by  the 
former  United  Maritime  Executive  Board  for  the 
orderly  transportation  of  certain  cargoes  after  the 
termination  of  the  United  Maritime  Authority; 
and  a  review  of  the  progress  made  in  the  restora- 
tion of  normal  processes  of  international  merchant 
shipping.39 

October  1946 

The  United  Maritime  Consultative  Council  met 
at  Washington  according  to  schedule  for  its  final 
session  and  agreed  to  recommend  to  its  18  member 
governments  the  establishment  through  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  United  Nations  of  a  permanent 
shipping  organization.  It  also  agreed,  as  a  tem- 
porary measure  pending  the  creation  of  the  per- 
manent body,  on  the  desirability  of  forming  a 
further  interim  body  designed  particularly  to 
handle  such  problems  as  might  arise  during  the 
period  of  transition  to  the  permanent  organiza- 
tion. The  interim  body  was  denominated  a  Pro- 
visional Maritime  Consultative  Council.40  The 
four  recommendations  adopted  on  October  30, 
1946,  provided  that — 

"  ( 1 )  an  Inter-Governmental  Maritime  Consult- 
ative Organization  should  be  established  as  a 
specialized  agency  of  the  United  Nations,  as  set 
forth  in  the  draft  convention  for  an  Inter-Govern- 
mental Maritime  Consultative  Organization  an- 
nexed hereto; 

"(2)  each  Member  Government  take  appropri- 
ate action  in  requesting  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  convene  a  conference  of  all  interested 
governments  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  con- 
stitution for  an  Inter-Governmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization  as  set  forth  in  the  an- 
nexed draft  convention; 

"(3)  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  Mari- 
time Consultative  Council  will  cease  to  exist  on  Oc- 
tober 31,  1946,  a  Provisional  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Council  should  be  set  up  forthwith  in  accord- 
ance with  the  annexed  Agreement  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Provisional  Maritime  Consultative 
Council ; 

"(4)  government  members  of  the  United  Mari- 
time Consultative  Council  should  accept  as  soon 
as  possible  the  Agreement  for  a  Provisional  Mari- 

(Continued  on  page  115) 
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The  Stake  of  the  Businessman  in  the  European  Recovery  Program 


ADDRESS  BY  GEORGE  C.  MARSHALL  » 
Secretary  of  State 


During  the  past  week  I  have  appeared  before 
Congressional  committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  to  discuss  the  European  Recovery  Program 
recently  recommended  by  the  President.  Other 
officials  of  the  Executive  branch  are  now  testify- 
ing before  the  same  committees  as  to  the  details 
of  the  program.  It  has  been  widely  publicized 
and  discussed.  Its  purpose  and  principal  fea- 
tures are  now  well  known.  Therefore,  I  am  re- 
luctant to  add  another  statement  to  the  mass  of 
material  on  the  subject.  But  this  issue  is  of  such 
great  national  importance  that  I  feel  justified  in 
referring  tonight  to  some  aspects  that  may  be  of 
especial  interest  to  the  leaders  in  business. 

Businessmen  quite  naturally  are  concerned  about 
the  possible  effects  on  their  own  position — about 
how  this  program  will  affect  the  supply  of  raw 
materials,  prices,  sales,  profits,  and  the  conditions 
of  doing  business.  Measures  affecting  the  national 
economic  interest  in  the  long  run  will  influence 
the  private  affairs  of  all  of  us.  In  considering  the 
effect  of  this  particular  measure  upon  our  indi- 
vidual or  collective  lives  and  fortunes,  it  seems 
logical  first  to  appraise  the  present  position  of  the 
United  States  in  world  affairs. 

In  order  to  put  current  events  in  proper  perspec- 
tive, it  is  necessary  to  go  back  at  least  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Foreign  Ministers  at  Moscow  last  spring. 
We  met  there,  as  you  know,  to  consider  peace 
treaties  for  Germany  and  Austria.  That  effort  to 
reach  agreement  failed  utterly  because  the  Soviet 
Union  insisted  upon  conditions  which  the  three 
western  powers  could  not  in  good  conscience  ac- 
cept. The  reasons  for  the  Soviet  attitude  have 
now  become  clearer  and  were  well  defined  at  the 
recent  London  conference,  where  resort  to  similar 
obstructive  tactics  and  propaganda  appeals  led 
again  to  failure. 

Our  experience  at  Moscow  was  productive  in 


1  Delivered  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  on  Jan.  15,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on 
the  same  date. 
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one  sense  at  least.  It  necessitated  a  complete  re 
appraisement  of  the  situation  in  Europe  which  was 
steadily  deteriorating,  and  brought  us  to  the  im 
portant  conclusion  that  we  faced  the  choice  of  quit 
ting  Europe  altogether  or  of  completing  the  tasll 
of  European  recovery.  We  had  no  intention  oi 
quitting. 

Once  the  basic  decision  was  taken,  the  United 
States  put  into  effect  certain  measures  susceptible 
of  immediate  application.  These  concerned  Ger 
many,  where  we  have  major  responsibilities  as  an 
occupying  power.  It  was  apparent  that  there  was 
no  immediate  prospect  of  a  German  peace  treat} 
nor  any  likelihood  that  the  Soviet  Union  woulc 
cooperate  in  establishing  a  balanced  economy  foi 
all  of  Germany  as  provided  in  the  Potsdam  agree 
ment.  Therefore,  we  had  to  take  what  steps  we 
could  to  enable  the  Germans  to  pull  their  own 
weight  in  Europe  and  at  an  early  date  to  terminate 
reliance  upon  Britain  and  the  United  States  foi 
the  essentials  of  existence  now  lacking  in  western 
Germany. 

The  British  and  American  zones  were  then  being 
integrated  economically  in  the  interest  of  efficiency 
and  economy.  This  process  was  accelerated.  Id 
addition,  the  two  Governments  decided  upon  an 
appreciable  increase  in  the  level  of  industry.  This 
is  a  rather  technical  matter  which  is  not  readily 
understood.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Potsdam  agreement  called  for  the  economic  inte- 
gration of  all  four  zones  of  Germany.  To  enable 
Germany  to  be  self-supporting,  a  stipulated  por- 
tion of  the  German  industrial  capacity,  factories, 
machinery,  etc.,  was  to  be  retained  in  Germany. 
Industrial  capacity  in  excess  of  this  requirement 
was  to  be  destroyed  or  distributed  among  the  Al- 
lied nations  as  reparations. 

But  the  refusal  of  the  Soviets  to  cooperate  in 
establishing  a  unified  economy  for  Germany  in- 
validated the  level  of  industry  and  reparation  cal- 
culations made  at  Potsdam.  It  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  the  plants  and  equipment  originally 
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jlected  for  retention  in  the  western  zones  could 
ot — with  that  area  sealed  off  from  the  Soviet 
one — produce  enough  to  support  the  increased 
opulation  of  the  bizonal  area.  This  left  the 
eople  in  the  bizonal  area  heavily  dependent  on 
tritain  and  the  United  States,  especially  for  f ood- 
;uffs.  The  only  feasible  solution  was  to  increase 
le  industrial  capacity  to  be  retained  in  western 
rermany  at  the  expense  of  reparations.  This  was 
one. 

Incidentally,  these  measures  which  we  have  un- 
ertaken  together  with  the  British  for  the  revival 
f  economic  life  in  our  two  zones  have  all  been 
n  the  basis  of  a  continuing  invitation  to  the  other 
ccupying  powers  to  join  us  in  these  necessary  and 
instructive  steps. 

Such  measures  as  these,  which  we  could  under- 
lie singlehandedly  or  in  cooperation  with  other 
overnments,  yielded  some  results.  But  they 
id  not  get  to  the  heart  of  the  problem — which 
as  the  general  economic  recovery  of  western 
lurope — which,  after  a  promising  start,  had 
lainly  begun  to  falter.  It  became  unmistakably 
[ear  that  if  Europe  was  to  recover,  rather  than 
iffer  a  perhaps  fatal  relapse,  vigorous  action 
ould  be  required.  The  United  States  was  the 
tily  nation  in  the  position  of  economic  power  and 
sadership  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  matter, 
"he  alternatives  to  such  action  were  so  repugnant 
lat  for  our  own  self-interest,  if  for  no  other 
iason,  we  could  make  only  one  choice. 
These  then  were  the  considerations  that  led  to 
ie  suggestion  of  last  June  5.  It  was  stated  that 
continuation  of  the  procedure  of  intermittent 
ilief  measures  was  no  longer  possible.  It  was 
Iso  stated  that  recovery  must  depend  primarily 
n  their  own  exertions.  The  suggestion  was  made 
lat  if  they  would  take  the  initiative  and  unite  in 
eveloping  a  sound  and  workable  cooperative  pro- 
ram  to  restore  their  economic  system  to  a  self- 
jpporting  status,  we  should  do  whatever  we  were 
ble  to  do,  consistent  with  our  own  capacities  and 
eeds. 

j  The  response  was  instantaneous.  In  the  coun- 
ties where  freedom  of  opinion  and  action  still 
revailed,  the  idea  quickly  caught  hold  and  served 
p  a  strong  stimulus  to  morale  as  well  as  a  spur  to 
sction  in  a  material  way.  It  focused  attention  on 
iie  necessity  of  treating  economic  recovery  as  a 
JMitinental  and  cooperative  matter,  rather  than  a 
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problem  confined  to  the  narrow  purview  of  each 
nation. 

The  response  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  states 
under  its  domination  was  revealing.  Their  reac- 
tion was  immediate,  sharp,  and  defensive.  Our 
proposal  to  Europe  contained  no  geographical  or 
ideological  qualifications  of  any  kind.  Any  gov- 
ernment sincerely  desirous  of  entering  into  a  com- 
bined effort  to  promote  the  rehabilitation  of 
Europe  was  free  to  participate.  It  was  made  clear, 
however,  that  we  would  not  aid — in  fact,  we  would 
vigorously  oppose — any  nation  or  group  which 
sought  to  delay  or  impede  recovery. 

This  was  the  suggestion :  the  nations  of  Europe 
were  left  to  their  own  choice — so  far  as  they  were 
free  to  do  so.  Sixteen  countries,  led  by  Britain 
and  France,  rallied  together  at  Paris  to  work  out 
a  joint  program  to  which  each  pledged  itself  to 
contribute  what  it  could.  The  Soviet  Union, 
though  invited  to  serve  as  a  co-sponsor  of  the  con- 
ference, spurned  this  invitation  and  refused  to 
participate.  Moreover,  the  Soviet  Government 
evidently  directed  the  eastern  European  countries 
subject  to  its  influence  or  control  to  refrain  from 
attending,  even  after  some  of  these  had  indicated 
a  desire  to  participate  and  one  had  actually  ac- 
cepted. Subsequently,  a  high  Soviet  official,  a 
member  of  the  ruling  Politburo,  made  a  public 
statement  that  it  would  be  the  policy  of  his  Gov- 
ernment to  oppose  and  attempt  to  defeat  the  Eu- 
ropean Recovery  Program  by  every  possible  means. 
That  statement  has  been  confirmed  by  the  actions 
of  the  Communist  parties  in  several  European 
countries,  notably  France  and  Italy. 

The  16  western  nations  set  up  the  Committee  of 
European  Economic  Co-operation  and  proceeded 
to  draft  a  program  for  achieving  recovery  to  a  self- 
sustaining  basis  in  a  four-year  period.  Far  from 
interfering  with  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  coun- 
tries involved,  as  hostile  propagandists  have  al- 
leged, the  United  States  refrained  throughout  the 
summer  from  any  suggestion  or  advice  to  the 
European  representatives  at  Paris,  despite  the  fact 
that  repeated  and  urgent  appeals  for  such  counsel 
were  made.  We  were  determined  that  the  initia- 
tive in  this  phase  of  the  procedure  should  be  con- 
fined entirely  to  the  European  countries  involved. 
Only  at  the  conclusion,  and  then  at  the  insistence 
of  the  participants,  did  we  express  our  views  on 
some  aspects  of  the  preliminary  draft  of  the  Paris 
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program  as  they  might  relate  to  the  prospect  of 
American  support  or  aid. 

After  the  Paris  program  was  submitted  to  our 
Government,  it  was  given  an  intensive  and  critical 
examination.  No  peacetime  project  in  Govern- 
ment history  has  received  more  careful  attention 
and  study  from  a  large  number  of  highly  qualified 
individuals  both  in  and  out  of  Government. 
Numerous  modifications  were  made  in  the  Paris 
program,  as  the  result  of  studies  made  by  various 
groups  from  the  Executive  branch  and  by  the 
Krug,  Nourse,  and  Harriman  committees.  As  a 
result,  the  measure  recommended  to  the  Congress 
represents  the  combined  judgment  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  nation's  best  talent.  It  is  the  plan,  we 
believe,  best  adapted  to  serve  the  interests  both  of 
the  United  States  and  the  European  countries  we 
wish  to  help. 

There  may  be  flaws  of  omission  or  phrasing 
and  no  doubt  the  proposal  will  be  improved  in 
some  particulars  in  the  light  of  Congressional 
hearings  and  debate,  but  the  principal  features 
have  been  shaped  with  utmost  care  to  meet  many 
vital  considerations  affecting  the  national  interest. 
Radical  alteration  of  the  basic  structure  would,  I 
fear,  jeopardize  the  prospect  that  the  measure  will 
successfully  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  designed.  There  is  a  general  determination  to 
secure  the  most  efficient  administration  of  this 
program  that  is  humanly  possible,  taking  into  full 
account  the  unavoidable  factors  of  governmental 
legal  requirements  and  diplomatic  relationships. 
The  proposal  is  now  under  close  scrutiny  in 
Congress  and  the  resulting  publicity  should  keep 
the  nation  well  informed  as  to  the  issues.  This  is 
especially  desirable  because  we  are  dealing  with  a 
matter  which  may  largely  determine  the  course 
of  history — certainly  the  character  of  western 
civilization — in  our  time  and  for  many  years  to 
come. 

The  American  people  frequently  hear  asser- 
tions that  events  have  thrust  our  nation  into  a 
position  of  world  leadership  which  imposes  on 
us  unprecedented  responsibilities.  There  is  truth 
in  these  assertions.  The  practical  question  is: 
Shall  we  acknowledge  and  accept  the  obligations 
and  exactions  of  leadership  and,  if  so,  in  what 
manner  shall  we  exert  that  leadership? 

I  dare  say  no  group  is  more  determined  to  assert 
its  leadership  in  vigorous  and  decisive  fashion 
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than  the  business  element.  Your  traditions  and 
instincts,  your  business  experience,  tell  you  that  to 
be  a  leader  you  must  act  like  one.  But,  of  course, 
the  great  problem  of  the  leader  is  the  responsi- 
bility for  what  follows  as  the  result  of  his  de- 
cisions and  actions.  If  we  agree  that  the  United 
States  has  become  a  world  leader  and  in  view  of 
the  critical  state  of  the  world  perforce  must  assert 
its  leadership,  then  we  must  examine  all  aspects  of 
the  problem. 

Our  contribution  to  the  European  Recovery 
Program  will  cost  the  businessman  of  America 
money;  it  will  cost  all  Americans  money.  But, 
on  this  occasion  I  refer  to  the  situation  of  the 
businessman  of  America— the  great  and  small  in-, 
dustrialist— what  are  his  reluctances  in  the  matter; 
of  the  foreign-aid  program? 

Expenditures  of  the  magnitude  required  to  set 
in  motion  a  constructive  rehabilitation  program 
in  Europe — that  is,  a  cure  and  not  a  palliative- 
will  be  an  evident  factor  in  the  matter  of  Federal 
taxes.  The  appropriations  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  program  effectively,  particularly  in  the  in- 
itial  15-month  period,  must  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  tax  rates. 

There  are  subtle  distinctions  among  the  incon- 
veniences and  sacrifices  that  may  be  expected  to 
result.  Waiting  for  delivery  of  a  new-model 
car  while  continuing  to  drive  an  old  one  is  an  in- 
convenience. Paying  higher  taxes  than  we  would 
wish  entails  definite  sacrifice,  as  does  doing  with 
out  some  scarce  goods  or  articles  until  there  are 
enough  to  go  around. 

These  are  some  of  the  realities  to  be  faced  it 
our  daily  private  lives.  These  are  some  of  th( 
exactions  of  leadership.  But  each  of  the  com 
prehensive  analyses  of  the  problem  yet  made,  anc 
there  have  been  a  number,  resulted  in  the  sam< 
general  conclusion  that  the  United  States  car 
successfully  carry  out  the  proposed  program. 

The  fact  is  that  the  largest  part  of  the  job  o: 
assisting  Europe,  as  measured  by  the  rate  of  ex 
ports  from  this  country,  is  behind  us.  Th 
volume  of  commodities  planned  for  shipment  f ron 
the  United  States  during  the  first  15  months  o 
the  program  is  less  than  the  volume  of  our  ex 
ports  during  the  past  15  months.  Moreover  th 
program  contemplates  a  steadily  decreasing  vol 
ume  of  exports  in  succeeding  years. 

The  goods  and  services  to  be  financed  wit! 
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American  dollars  actually  will  constitute  but  a 
mall  proportion  of  Europe's  total  requirements — 
jerhaps  on  the  order  of  5  percent.  Our  aids  will 
ie  marginal,  but  that  margin  is  absolutely  neces- 
ary  to  enable  the  European  economy  to  gain  suffi- 
ient  momentum  to  make  real  progress  towards  a 
>ay-as-you-go  basis.  It  is,  in  effect,  the  proverbial 
lail  for  lack  of  which  the  battle  of  European  re- 
overy  may  be  lost. 

The  fatal  deterioration  and  collapse  of  Europe 
conomically  and  therefore  politically  would  re- 
ult  in  consequences  of  a  most  serious  nature  for 
his  country.  The  situation  we  then  would  face 
vould  necessarily  impose  on  us  such  burdens  in 
he  way  of  taxes,  discomforts,  sacrifices,  and  im- 
•airments  of  the  rights  and  privileges  we  now  en- 
oy  as  to  make  those  that  now  confront  us  seem 
rivial  by  comparison. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  trade,  for  example,  this 
xovernment  is  pressing  for  international  agree- 
aents  to  remove  or  minimize  arbitrary  restraints 
n  business  between  nations  and  to  eliminate  harm- 
ul  discriminations.  Many  of  the  restrictive  prac- 
tices we  oppose  appear  in  the  system  known  as 
tate  trading,  where  the  foreign  commerce  of  a 
ountry  is  conducted  by  the  government  as  the 
ole  or  dominant  buyer  and  seller.  We  recognize 
hat  many  of  the  present  state-imposed  restraints 
re  defense  mechanisms,  resorted  to  as  a  result  of 
bnormal  conditions  caused  by  the  war,  and  sus- 
eptible  of  correction  when  stability  is  assured. 

The  long-term  significance  of  state  control  of 
oreign  trade,  however,  is  a  matter  for  serious  con- 
ern.  Thus,  business  has  a  special  stake  in  Euro- 
ean  recovery  by  virtue  of  what  this  recovery  may 
lean  for  the  practices  and  atmosphere  of  world 
jrade.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  countries  of 
Europe  should  be  forced  to  meet  their  present 
roblems  without  further  assistance  from  this 
ountry,  the  result  could  only  be  a  radical  increase 
i  the  restrictions  and  controls  in  force  through- 
out that  area  affecting  international  trade  and  in- 
lestment.  And  more  important,  perhaps,  than  the 
[ctual  restrictions  themselves  would  be  the  deteri- 
oration in  the  atmosphere  in  which  international 
>usiness  would  have  to  be  conducted.    If  the  busi- 

essmen  of  this  country  are  again  to  enjoy  the 
ormer  facilities  for  residing,  traveling,  and  doing 

usiness  among  the  European  peoples,  then  it  is 
^sential  that  the  Europeans  retain  their  confi- 
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dence  in  this  country  and  in  the  soundness  of  lib- 
eral institutions  in  general.  It  is  idle  to  think 
that  a  Europe  left  to  its  own  efforts  in  these  seri- 
ous problems  of  recovery  would  remain  open  to 
American  business  in  the  same  way  that  we  have 
known  it  in  the  past. 

I  have  been  talking  about  Europe,  but  the  situa- 
tion is  even  more  serious  than  that.  Europe  was 
at  the  heart  of  a  great  world  trading  and  financial 
organization.  Her  failure  to  recover  would  have 
disastrous  effects  in  many  other  areas.  The  econo- 
mies of  Latin  America  and  Canada,  for  example, 
are  organized  on  the  basis  of  having  markets  in 
Europe.  If  Europe  fails  to  recover,  and  she  cer- 
tainly cannot  do  so  without  our  aid,  the  repercus- 
sions will  be  felt  throughout  the  entire  world. 

The  cumulative  loss  of  foreign  markets  and 
sources  of  supply  would  unquestionably  have  a 
depressing  influence  on  our  domestic  economy  and 
would  drive  us  to  increased  measures  of  govern- 
ment control. 

By  contrast  with  these  possibilities,  the  cost  and 
temporary  adjustments  required  by  the  European 
Recovery  Program  appear  reasonable,  as  I  think 
they  are.  I  have  attempted  only  to  present  an 
estimate  of  the  stakes  the  businessmen  of  America 
have  at  issue  in  this  matter. 

We  are  all  stockholders  in  the  same  company — 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  paramount 
question  before  us,  I  think,  can  be  stated  in  busi- 
ness terms.  We  are  required  to  make  a  decision 
as  to  which  is  the  wiser  course :  Whether  to  make 
a  capital  investment  in  European  recovery  in- 
volving a  sum  that  though  large  is  well  within  our 
means,  with  a  good  prospect  of  realizing  long- 
term  gains;  or  whether  to  spend  our  abundant 
capital  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  immediate 
wants,  in  the  hope  that  the  day  of  reckoning  can 
be  indefinitely  deferred. 

I  am  not  a  businessman,  but  I  have  some  knowl- 
edge out  of  my  experience  of  what  has  been  re- 
quired in  the  past  to  preserve  certain  of  our  na- 
tional assets  in  security,  peace,  and  freedom.  I 
consider  the  prudent  course  in  this  situation  is 
prompt  and  effective  action  to  assure  solvency  and 
stability  in  Europe.  I  think  that  is  our  role  as  a 
leader  in  a  distressed  world.  I  think  we  must 
judge  ourselves  in  our  present  security  and  abun- 
dance in  comparison  with  distressed  people,  sick 
and  suffering,  but  already  inspired  by  a  great  hope 
that  the  New  World  will  help  redeem  the  Old. 
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Relation  of  European  Recovery  Program  to  American  Foreign  Policy 


-    STATEMENT  BY  GEORGE  C.  MARSHALL » 
Secretary  of  State 


The  President  on  December  19  presented  to  the 
Congress  a  proposal  for  a  European  Recovery 
Program.  Subsequent  documents  submitted  to 
the  Committee  from  the  Executive  branch  provide 
amplification  and  detail.  Further  explanation 
will  follow. 

For  my  part,  this  morning  I  wish  to  place  this 
proposal  for  economic  assistance  to  the  free  coun- 
tries of  Europe  in  what  I  believe  is  its  broad 
perspective. 

The  European  Recovery  Program  necessarily 
must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States,  which  in  its  simplest  form  is 
concerned  with  those  conditions  abroad  which 
affect  or  could  later  affect  the  future  security  and 
the  well-being  of  our  nation.    What  we  desire,  I 
think,  is  a  stable,  cooperative,  and  confident  world. 
But  such  a  world  does  not  exist  today.    We  must 
deal  with  the  existing  situation  in  our  effort  to 
promote  peace   and  security.    The  situation  in 
Europe  has  not  yet  developed  to  the  point  where 
the  grim  progression  from  economic  uncertainty 
to   tyranny   is   probable.    But   without   United 
States  support  of  European  self-help  this  progres- 
sion may  well  become  inevitable.    Therefore,  it 
is  proposed  that  our  Nation  take  vigorous  action 
now  to  assist  in  setting  in  motion  the  processes  of 
recovery  in  the  second  most  productive  area  in  the 
world. 

The  aid  suggested  is  designed  to  prevent  the  eco- 
nomic strangulation  which  now  threatens  western 
Europe  and  through  that  vital  area  endangers  the 
free  people  of  the  world.  This  aid  must  cure  the 
illness  without  impairing  the  integrity  of  the  na- 
tions we  wish  to  support.  The  challenge  of  our 
task  is  great. 


1  Made  before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
on  Jan.  12,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same 
date. 
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We  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  making  an 
historic  decision.  The  proposed  program  will  im-; 
pose  burdens  upon  the  American  people,  but  the 
quantity  of  exports  contemplated  is  less  than  those; 
of  the  past  15  months.  The  decision  should  be. 
made  on  the  basis  of  our  most  fundamental  inter- 
ests, and  I  submit  that  none  of  these  are  more  com- 
pelling than  enduring  peace  and  individual 
freedom. 

Europe  must  be  restored  if  a  durable  peace  is 
to  be  attained.    The  United  States  has  expended 
vast  resources  in  the  quest  for  peace.    If  by  the 
expenditure  of  an  additional  amount,  small  in 
proportion  to  the  investment  already  made,  we  can 
finish  the  job,  certainly  we  should  do  so  in  our 
own  interest  as  well  as  that  of  the  world  at  large. 
To  a  far  greater  extent  than,  I  believe,  is  now 
recognized,  the  western  European  countries,  by 
their  own  efforts,  have  made  a  well-organized  start 
towards  recovery.    We  have  witnessed  the  un- 
precedented sight  of  16  sovereign  nations  sub- 
ordinating their  diverse  individual  interests  to  a 
broader  objective.    The  work  of  the  Committee 
of  European  Economic  Co-operation  is  a  demon- 
stration of  the  will  of  those  European  nations 
to  work  out  with  our  help  their  own  salvation 
The  recent  actions  taken  by  several  of  the  partic 
ipating  nations  without  awaiting  hoped-for  as 
sistance  from  us  is  heartening.    The  pledges  o: 
this  European  group  promise  a  far  more  co 
operative  system  than  has  ever  before  existed  oi 
that  continent. 

The  European  Recovery  Program  is  designed  b 
reinforce  the  joint  efforts  of  the  free  peoples  o 
Europe.  It  is  not  a  series  of  piecemeal  relie 
measures.  I  ask  you  and  the  whole  Congress  t 
keep  in  mind  the  great  difference  between  recov 
ery  and  mere  relief. 

To  be  effective,  our  action  should  meet  fou 
tests.    It  must  be  prompt.    It  must  be  adequat 
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in  amount.  It  must  be  efficient  and  flexible  in 
operation.  It  must  be  cooperative  in  relation  to 
the  other  participating  countries. 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  economic  re- 
covery. The  time  for  relief  programs  is  past. 
Relief  assistance  provided  during  the  past  two 
years  has  played  a  vital  role.  It  has  prevented 
starvation  and  pestilence.  It  has  helped  the 
people  of  western  Europe  to  survive  in  freedom. 
But  the  concept  of  relief  no  longer  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  the  situation.  A  constructive  pro- 
gram for  recovery  is  necessary.  It  should  be  ade- 
quate to  its  purpose  of  genuine  recovery.  If  we 
do  not  move  out  to  meet  the  problem  in  Europe 
today,  it  will  certainly  come  to  us  here  in  the 
United  States  under  conditions  far  more  un- 
favorable to  us. 

Obviously  an  adequate  program  must  be  within 
American  capacity  to  support,  or  it  would  be 
dangerous  both  to  ourselves  and  to  the  free  world. 
For  that  reason  the  Harriman,  Krug,  and  Nourse 
Committees  and  all  the  related  departments  of 
the  Executive  branch  have  studied  the  impact 
?f  proposed  foreign  aid  upon  the  American  econ- 
omy. They  have  concluded  that  a  program  of 
this  magnitude  can  be  safely  and  wisely  under 
taken. 

The  program  developed  at  Paris  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  European  Economic  Co-operation  has 
been  extensively  examined,  both  to  obtain  Ameri- 
can appraisal  of  the  requirements  for  recovery 
and  to  assure  that  proposed  aid  would  not  unduly 
burden  our  own  economy.  From  these  examina- 
tions has  emerged  the  proposed  program  which 
"alls  for  assistance  to  European  recovery  from  the 
United  States  in  the  amount  of  $6,800,000,000,  for 
the  period  April  1,  1948,  through  June  30,  1949. 
On  a  comparable  basis,  the  proposed  program 
represents  a  reduction  of  about  20  percent  in  the 
Paris  estimates.  These  reductions  have  been 
made,  for  the  most  part,  because  of  scarcities  and 
in  order  to  minimize  the  impacts  in  the  United 
States,  recognizing  in  particular  the  other  bur- 
dens on  the  economy  and  the  present  existing  in- 
flationary conditions. 

In  my  judgment  the  proposed  program,  be- 
ginning with  $6,800,000,000  and  carried  through 
;in  decreasing  amounts  for  each  of  the  following 
jthree  years,  should  make  possible  sustained  eco- 
nomic recovery  in  western  Europe.    This  figure 
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results  from  complex  calculations.  It  takes  into 
account  the  anticipated  production,  exports,  and 
imports  of  the  participating  countries  in  their  re- 
lation to  all  parts  of  the  world  and  the  availability 
of  supplies  both  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

I  have  so  far  stressed  that  the  size  of  the  program 
must  be  adequate  to  its  purpose  of  supporting 
genuine  recovery.  It  is  equally  important  that  the 
program  be  administered  in  a  businesslike  way 
that  commands  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  and  the  peoples  and  governments  of  Europe. 

In  its  operations  it  must  be  primarily  a  business, 
technical,  and  engineering  job.  The  requirements 
of  the  European  participants  must  be  continuously 
screened  as  to  need  and  availability.  The  efficient 
use  of  available  funds  must  be  assured.  The  utili- 
zation of  the  aid  provided  must  be  reviewed. 
These  functions  of  business  management  we  pro- 
pose be  assigned  to  an  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration. In  exercising  these  functions  we 
should  expect  the  Eca  to  consult  with  other  agen- 
cies of  Government  where  appropriate. 

The  European  Recovery  Program  is  intimately 
related  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  to  our  relationship  with  the  participating 
countries.  It  will  become  the  most  important 
single  expression  of  American  foreign  relation- 
ships in  this  part  of  the  world.  Its  efficient  admin- 
istration will  have  far-reaching  influence  on  our 
foreign  policy.  For  this  reason,  as  Secretary  of 
State  I  am  vitally  interested  in  finding  the  best 
possible  organization  and  management  for  the 
program. 

It  has  never  been  my  intention  that  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program  be  hampered  by  unneces- 
sary controls  or  interference  from  the  Department 
of  State.  I  have  said  before  that  I  have  an  open 
mind,  both  on  the  specific  machinery  of  adminis- 
tration and  on  the  wording  of  legislation.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  authority  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  should  be  vested  in  a  single 
individual  and  not  in  a  commission  or  board  and 
that  matters  of  foreign  policy  must  be  subject  to 
control  and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Finally  I  turn  to  the  inevitable  questions: 
"What  does  the  United  States  get  out  of  this? 
Why  should  the  people  of  the  United  States  accept 
European  burdens  in  this  manner?" 

European  economic  recovery,  we  feel  sure,  is 
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essential  to  the  preservation  of  basic  freedom  in  the 
most  critical  area  in  the  world  today. 

European  economic  recovery  is  essential  to  a 
return  of  normal  trade  and  commerce  throughout 
the  world. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  nation  today  with 
the  strength  to  lend  vital  support  to  such  a  move- 
ment. 

We  want  peace.  We  want  security.  We  want 
to  see  the  world  return  to  normal  as  quickly  as 
possible.  We  are  in  a  position  of  leadership  by 
force  of  circumstance.  A  great  crisis  has  to  be  met. 
Do  we  meet  the  situation  with  action  or  do  we  step 
aside  and  allow  other  forces  to  settle  the  pattern  of 
future  European  civilization  ? 


Country  Studies  on  ERP  Released 

[Released  to  the  press  January  14] 

A  report  comprising  country  studies  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Executive  branch  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  consideration  of  the  European 
Eecovery  Program.1  These  studies  deal  in  the  first 
instance  with  the  economic  and  political  back- 
grounds of  the  16  countries  represented  at  the  Paris 
conference  as  well  as  western  Germany.  Atten- 
tion has  been  focused  particularly  on  those  back- 
ground elements  which  seem  most  pertinent  to  the 
recovery  program. 

The  background  statements  are  accompanied  by 
separate  analyses  of  the  prospective  part  of  each 
country  in  the  recovery  program.  Since  increased 
production  is  the  keystone  to  European  economic 
recovery,  particular  attention  is  given  in  the 
studies  to  the  production  programs  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  European  Eco- 
nomic Co-operation.  These  programs  have  been 
analyzed  and  evaluated  by  United  States  technical 
working  groups,  after  further  explanations  of  the 
Paris  report  by  Ceec  representatives  who  came  to 
Washington   early  in  October  for  this  purpose. 


1  These  studies  include  chapter  I,  Introduction ;  chapter 
II,  Austria;  chapter  III,  Belgium  and  Luxembourg;  chap- 
ter IV,  Denmark ;  chapter  V,  France ;  chapter  VI,  Greece ; 
chapter  VII,  Iceland;  chapter  VIII,  Ireland;  chapter  IX, 
Italy ;  chapter  X,  The  Netherlands ;  chapter  XI,  Norway ; 
chapter  XII,  Portugal;  chapter  XIII,  Sweden;  chapter 
XIV,  Switzerland ;  chapter  XV,  Turkey ;  chapter  XVI,  The 
United  Kingdom ;  chapter  XVII,  Western  Germany. 
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American  technical  groups  have  also  sought  to 
estimate  the  probable  scope  and  direction  of  the  j 
trade  of  the  participating  countries,  particularly 
during  the  first  15  months  of  the  program. 

With  respect  to  the  components  of  such  trade, 
the  United  States  technicians  treated  imports  and 
exports  in  two  broad  categories.  The  first  cate- 
gory includes  a  list  of  selected  items  which,  with 
certain  minor  exceptions,  were  those  intensively 
studied  by  the  Ceec  technical  committees.  This 
category  also  includes  certain  other  major  com- 
modities exported  from  the  United  States  in  which 
supply  problems  are  likely  to  arise.  The  second  • 
category  includes  all  other  imports  and  exports. 

The  estimates  in  the  first  category  for  each  coun- 
try  should  be  recognized  as  probably  more  accurate  i 
as  to  each  commodity  than  the  estimates  in  the  i 
second  category.  This  is  particularly  the  case  on . 
the  import  side.  Special  United  States  commod- , 
ity  committees  were  established  to  study  produc- ; 
tion,  import  and  export  potentialities  of  items  on', 
the  selected  list.  Moreover,  these  items  are  those; 
in  which,  by  and  large,  there  has  been  wide  ex-; 
perience  in  forecasting  international  supply  and 
requirements. 

On  the  basis  of  the  analyses  mentioned  above, 
estimates  of  the  balance-of -payments  positions  of 
the  respective  countries  were  prepared.  The  bal- 
ance-of-payments  estimates  as  well  as  the  esti- 
mates of  production,  exports,  and  imports  must 
be  understood  as  illustrative  of  what  might  be 
expected.  They  are  not  accurate  forecasts.  In 
setting  forth  estimates  of  imports  there  is  no 
intention  to  suggest  specific  allocations  or  to  at- 
tempt to  direct  patterns  of  trade. 

These  estimates  relate,  in  large  part,  to  actions 
which  are  to  be  taken  by  the  European  countries, 
themselves.  The  difficulty  of  forecasting  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  conditions  in  those  countries  in 
the  future  is  patent.  The  Executive  departments, 
in  arriving  at  their  estimates  had,  of  course,  to 
base  them  on  assumptions  as  to  future  events,  to 
make  decisions  based  on  judgment,  and  to  try  to 
weigh  imponderables.  These  estimates  contain 
those  departures  from  full  accuracy  which  anj 
necessarily  inherent  in  all  forecasts  of  so  complex 
a  problem.  Nevertheless,  it  is  believed  that  care^ 
ful  consideration  has  been  given  to  relevant  fac- 
tors and  that  the  estimates  taken  as  a  whole  rep- 
resent correct  orders  of  magnitude. 
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No  Provision  for  Military  Bases  in 
European  Recovery  Program 

[Released  to  the  press  January  17] 

In  view  of  the  misquotations  of  Secretary  For- 
restal's  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  on  January  15  in  relation  to  a 
possible  connection  between  the  European  Re- 
covery Program  and  overseas  bases,  the  Secretary 
of  State  issued  the  following  statement  on  Janu- 
ary 17 : 

"The  program  of  United  States  assistance  to 
European  recovery  which  is  now  being  considered 
by  the  Congress  does  not  provide  for  nor  contem- 
plate the  acquisition  of  military  bases  for  the 
United  States  in  return  for  economic  assistance 
to  the  European  countries.  The  intent  of  the 
American  aid  is  only  to  enable  the  European  na- 
tions participating  in  the  recovery  program  to 
re-establish  their  economic  health  and  vigor." 

There  is  no  contradiction  between  the  purpose 
outlined  above  and  the  statements  of  Secretary 
Forrestal.  In  reply  to  a  question  concerning  the 
importance  of  overseas  bases,  Mr.  Forrestal,  as 
Secretary  of  National  Defense,  stated  he  would 
not  quarrel  with  this  thesis  and  added : 

"I  am  sure  that  the  Secretary  of  State  will  have 
it  in  mind.  I  simply  want  to  underline  my  own 
belief  that  in  order  of  priority  I  would  place  the 
fundamental  recovery  of  national  confidence  and 
the  belief  in  survival  on  the  part  of  these  nations 
that  we  are  trying  to  help." 


Charles  E.  Moore  Consultant  to  AMAG 


The  Department  of  State  announced  on  January 
8  the  appointment  of  Charles  E.  Moore,  an  author- 
ity on  machine-tool  techniques,  as  a  consultant 
to  the  American  Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece. 

Mr.  Moore,  who  recently  joined  the  Mission  in 
Athens,  will  make  a  study  of  the  utilization  of 
machine  tools  in  the  Greek-aid  program,  including 
the  approximately  one  million  dollars  of  machine 
tools  brought  by  Unrra  into  Greece.  He  will  su- 
pervise distribution  of  machine  tools  and  deter- 
mine Greece's  additional  machine-tool  require- 
ments for  aiding  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation. 
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Burton  Y.  Berry  Assigned  to  AMAG 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  January 
13  the  assignment  of  Burton  Y.  Berry,  a  veteran 
Foreign  Service  Officer,  as  special  assistant  to 
Dwight  P.  Griswold,  Chief  of  the  American  Mis- 
sion for  Aid  to  Greece.  Mr.  Berry  sailed  on 
January  9  and  is  scheduled  to  arrive  in  Athens  on 
January  26. 


China  To  Send  Mission  to  U.S. 
on  Aid  Program 

[Released  to  the  press  January  15] 

The  Chinese  Government  recently  informed  the 
Department  of  State  that  it  was  prepared  to  send 
a  small  technical  mission  to  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  the  aid  program  for  China.  The 
Department  of  State  replied  that  it  would  welcome 
such  a  mission.  It  is  expected  that  the  mission 
will  be  of  assistance  to  the  Department  of  State 
and  other  concerned  Government  agencies  and 
that  it  will  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  present 
economic  situation  in  China  and  measures  that  the 
Chinese  Government  is  undertaking. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Pei  Tsu-i,  former 
Governor  of  the  Central  Bank  of  China,  who  will 
head  the  technical  mission,  is  scheduled  to  arrive 
in  Washington  on  January  16. 


World  Maritime  Organization — Continued  from  page  107 

time  Consultative  Council  by  notification  to  the 
government  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  accordance 
with  Article  V  (1)  thereof."" 

Annexed  to  the  recommendations  were  a  draft 
convention  for  an  intergovernmental  maritime 
consultative  organization  and  a  document  headed 
"Agreement  for  Provisional  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive  Council". 

In  a  telegram  of  October  30, 1946,  the  chairman 
of  the  second  session  of  the  United  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Council  informed  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  of  the  action  taken.42 


1  Buixettin  of  Dec.  15,  1946,  p.  1094. 
1  U.N.  doc.  E/CN.2/4.  Jan.  10, 1947,  p.  7. 
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Necessity  for  International  Cooperation  in  Aviation  Matters 


STATEMENT  BY  LAURENCE  S.  KUTER> 
U.S.  Representative  to  ICAO 


[Released  to  the  press  January  13] 

The  report  of  the  President's  Air  Policy  Com- 
mission is  a  remarkable  American  document.  The 
five  members  of  the  Commission  should  be  con- 
gratulated for  a  demonstration  of  vision,  realism, 
and  foresight  which  matches  that  of  the  Morrow 
board  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Most  of  the  report  is  addressed  to  the  domestic 
aviation  problems  of  the  United  States,  military 
and  civil.  In  order  properly  to  approach  those 
problems,  the  Commission  naturally  found  it  es- 
sential to  consider  fundamental  questions  of  the 
national  security. 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  Commission  that  the 
United  States  must  work  to  achieve  world  peace 
through  support  and  development  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  such  as  Ioao. 
Meanwhile,  as  the  Commission  says,  unilateral 
disarmament  by  the  United  States  is  out  of  the 
question. 

This  viewpoint  is  related  to  the  committee's 
recognition  and  endorsement  of  a  "double- 
barreled"  policy  and  is  also  singularly  appro- 
priate to  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  Icao. 
In  this  organization  we  take  a  leading  position  in 
whole-hearted  support  to  the  basic  premise  in  the 
convention  "whereas  the  future  development  of 
international  civil  aviation  can  greatly  help  to 
create  and  preserve  friendship  and  understanding 
among  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world", 
meanwhile  honestly  acknowledging  that  civil  com- 
mercial air  strength  is  an  important  element  in  the 
air  power  of  the  nation. 


'Made  in  Montreal,  Canada,  on  Jan.  13,  1948,  upon 
release  of  Survival  in  the  Air  Age,  A  Report  by  the 
President's  Air  Policy  Commission. 
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In  its  recommendations  dealing  with  civil  com- 
mercial air  transport,  the  Commission  lays  prime 
emphasis  upon  the  need  for  greater  safety  and  reg- 
ularity of  airline  operations.  I  agree  with  the 
Commission  that  even  though  airline  travel  is 
much  safer  than  is  generally  realized,  the  record , 
must  be  improved.  Such  improvement  is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  urgency. 

The  figures  as  to  the  typical  experience  of  regu- 
lar air  travelers  with  respect  to  late  departures  and 
late  arrivals  as  published  by  the  Commission  can 
only  be  described  as  shocking.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  problem  must  continue  to  receive  an  increas- 
ing amount  of  attention  by  the  airlines. 

As  the  Commission  says,  however,  the  basic  re- 
quirement for  substantial  improvement  in  safety 
and  regularity  of  the  airlines  is  an  adequate  sys- 
tem of  air-traffic  control  navigation  and  landing 
aids.  I  agree  with  the  Commission  that  the  de- 
velopment and  financing  of  such  a  system  of  aids 
should  be  given  top  priority. 

This  problem  must  be  met  and  solved  not  only 
within  the  United  States.  It  is  equally  acute  on  all 
of  our  international  air  routes.  While  few  inter- 
national routes  carry  as  much  traffic  as  certain  of 
our  domestic  routes,  the  technical  facilities  to  as- 
sist air  navigation  on  most  of  the  world  routes  are 
far  from  adequate  even  for  present  traffic  levels. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  bring  this  problem  to  the 
attention  of  the  Commission  when  I  appeared  be- 
fore it.  I  am  naturally  delighted  that  the  Com- 
mission has  given  so  strong  an  endorsement  to  the 
Icao  program  for  the  joint  international  financing, 
where  it  is  truly  necessary,  of  air-navigation  fa- 
cilities along  world  air  routes.  This  is  a  program 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  good  investment  for 
the  United  States. 
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U.S.  Rejects  Yugoslav  Demand  for  Immediate  Release  of  Frozen  Assets 
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EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  AND  THE  YUGOSLAV  AMBASSADOR 


[Released  to  the  press  January  14] 

Text  of  note  from  Secretary  Marshall  to  the  Am- 
bassador of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia  delivered  on  January  lJf. 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments 
to  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  the  Federal 
People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  and  has  the  honor 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Ambassador's 
note  Pov.  Br.  No.  1  of  January  2, 1948  concerning 
Yugoslav  assets  frozen  in  the  United  States  and 
claims  of  the  United  States  and  its  nationals 
against  Yugoslavia. 

Claims  of  United  States  nationals  against  Yugo- 
slavia for  compensation  for  properties  expro- 
priated by  the  Yugoslav  authorities  through  na- 
tionalization or  on  other  bases  exceed  42  million 
dollars.  In  addition  the  United  States  claims  com- 
pensation for  two  United  States  airplanes  shot 
down  by  Yugoslav  forces  in  August  1946.  United 
,  States  accounts  with  Yugoslavia  in  regard  to  lend- 
lease,  pre-UNRRA  civilian  relief  etc.  are  also  still 
outstanding.  Several  further  minor  matters  are 
likewise  unsettled. 

The  Ambassador  will  recall  that,  following  var- 
ious previous  informal  approaches,  the  Yugoslav 
Government  in  March  1947  indicated  its  desire  to 
negotiate  with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  outstand- 
ing problems   relating  to   the   expropriation   of 
American  interests  in  Yugoslavia  and  to  Yugoslav 
blocked  assets  in  the  United  States.    In  its  reply 
the  United  States  Government  stated  that  it  would 
welcome  the  early  initiation  of  such  negotiations 
1  and  added  that  in  its  view  such  negotiations  should 
I  simultaneously  also  cover  the  settlement  of  lend- 
lease  accounts  between  Yugoslavia  and  the  United 
1  States  and  any  other  financial  claims  of  one  Gov- 
i  ernment  against  the  other  which  had  arisen  sub- 
>  sequent  to  the  outbreak  of  war.     On  that  basis 
;  negotiations  were  undertaken  on  May  19.    During 
!  these  negotiations  the  United  States  has  consist- 
j  ently  sought  a  general  settlement  of  this  nature. 
In  an  effort  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  compromise 
solution  the  United  States  offered  to  accept  a  lump 
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sum  of  20  million  dollars  as  settlement  for  expro- 
priated American  property  in  Yugoslavia  and  in 
compensation  for  other  outstanding  United  States 
claims  except  for  the  lend-lease  and  civilian  relief 
accounts  with  respect  to  which  it  also  offered  to 
accept  a  reasonable  amount  in  Yugoslav  currency. 
This  offer  constituted  an  earnest  effort  to  expedite 
a  settlement  of  the  matters  at  issue  with  Yugo- 
slavia in  this  regard.  The  Yugoslav  Government 
summarily  dismissed  this  effort.  The  Ambassador 
will  recognize  that  in  so  doing  the  Yugoslav  Gov- 
ernment manifestly  relieved  the  United  States  of 
any  further  obligation  with  regard  to  such  offer. 

The  Yugoslav  Government  for  its  part  made  an 
obviously  unrealistic  counter  offer  of  5,187,000  dol- 
lars in  reimbursement  for  losses  suffered  through 
expropriation  by  a  strictly  limited  category  of 
claimants.  It  excluded  from  this  offer  the  claims, 
among  others,  of  United  States  citizens  natural- 
ized during  and  since  the  war  even  though  such 
claimants  were  United  States  citizens  at  the  time 
their  properties  were  expropriated.  With  respect 
to  these  excluded  claims  the  Yugoslav  Government 
proposed  to  postpone  consideration  until  some 
later  time,  leaving  the  sum  of  2,500,000  dollars  of 
its  assets  in  this  country  pending  a  final  agreement. 

The  Yugoslav  Government  also  expressed  will- 
ingness to  settle  the  lend-lease  and  pre-UNRRA  ci- 
vilian, relief  accounts  in  local  Yugoslav  currency 
but  has  offered  only  300,000  Yugoslav  dinars  for 
that  purpose.  The  United  States  lend-lease  ex- 
penditures on  account  of  Yugoslavia  amounted  to 
32  million  dollars  and  its  share  in  pre-UNRRA  ci- 
vilian relief  over  6  million  dollars. 

The  Yugoslav  Government  bases  its  figure  of 
5,187,000  dollars  on  a  publication  regarding 
American  interests  in  Yugoslavia  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  in  1942. 
As  the  Ambassador  has  been  previously  in- 
formed, the  Department  of  Commerce  considers 
that  figure  as  constituting  only  an  unsupported 
estimate  concerning  a  limited  category  of  such 
investments.     In  the  view  of  the  Department  of 
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Commerce  any  reliance  which  might  have  been 
placed  upon  that  figure  becomes  unrealistic  by 
comparison  with  the  subsequent  survey  published 
by  the  United  States  Treasury  in  1947  which 
lists  American-owned  assets  in  Yugoslavia  as  of 
May  31,  1943  at  50,300,000  dollars.  The  latter 
figure  includes  certain  assets  registered  in  the 
United  States  which  were  not  at  the  time  the 
property  of  American  citizens  and  is  subject  to 
revision  in  the  light  of  developments  since  May 
31,  1943.  That  it  is  more  accurate  than  the 
earlier  Department  of  Commerce  figure  is  con- 
firmed, however,  by  the  total  of  42,300,000  dollars 
which  the  Department  of  State's  records  indicate 
as  the  total  claims  of  United  States  nationals  for 
expropriated  property  in  Yugoslavia  as  set.  forth 
above. 

The  Ambassador's  note  under  acknowledgment 
contains  a  number  of  allegations  concerning 
United  States  motives  in  these  negotiations.  All 
of  these  allegations  have  previously  been  dealt 
with  in  oral  discussions  with  the  Ambassador  and 
it  should  not  be  necessary  to  refute  them  once 
again.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Am- 
bassador charges  that  the  United  States  by  con- 
tinuing to  freeze  Yugoslav  monetary  reserves  in- 
tends to  obstruct  the  economic  reconstruction  of 
Yugoslavia  and  to  hinder  Yugoslavia's  partici- 
pation in  the  general  reconstruction  of  Europe. 
In  this  connection,  it  will  be  recalled  that  the 
United  States  has  already  freely  contributed  to 
the  economic  reconstruction  of  Yugoslavia  some 
288  million  dollars  as  its  share  (72  percent)  of 
Unrra's  expenditures  in  that  country,  advanced 
approximately  6  million  dollars  to  Yugoslavia  in 
pre-UNRRA  civilian  relief  and  is  now  further 
sharing  substantially  in  the  program  of  the  In- 
ternational Children's  Emergency  Fund  which 
has  established  a  major  allocation  for  Yugoslavia. 
In  addition,  material  charitable  donations  have 
been  made  to  Yugoslavia  by  various  relief  organi- 
zations in  the  United  States.  As  for  Yugoslavia's 
part  in  the  economic  reconstruction  of  Europe, 
the  Yugoslav  Government  has  not  only  declined 
to  participate  in,  but  has  even  actively  attacked, 
the  common  European  recovery  program. 

The  Ambassador  also  charges  that  the  United 
States  is  violating  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ment. The  Secretary  of  State  is  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  applicability  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreement  to  this  situation. 

The  Secretary  of  State  notes  that  the  Yugoslav 
Government  is  prepared  to  continue  the  negotia- 
tions with  regard  to  compensation  for  American 
enterprises  in  Yugoslavia.  In  assuring  the  Am- 
bassador that  the  United  States,  on  its  part,  is 
equally  anxious  to  attain  an  expeditious  solution 
of  all  the  various  matters  at  issue  between  the  two 
Governments  in  this  connection,  the  Secretary  of 
State  expresses  his  confidence  that,  if  the  Yugoslav 
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Government  is  disposed  to  provide  the  United 
States  Government  and  its  nationals  the  adequate 
and  effective  compensation  for  losses  and  expendi- 
tures to  which  they  are  justly  entitled,  it  will  be 
possible  to  achieve  at  an  early  date  a  satisfactory 
general  settlement,  to  include  arrangements  con- 
cerning Yugoslavia's  assets  in  this  country,  as  orig- 
inally contemplated. 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  January  11,,,  1948. 


Text  of  the  Yugoslav  note  of  January  2, 1948,  to 
Secretary  Marshall 

The  Ambassador  of  the  Federal  Peoples  Re-  ! 
public  of  Yugoslavia  presents  his  compliments  to  . 
the  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  State  and  on  be-  ■ 
half  of  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Peoples 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia  has  the  honor  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  once  again  to  the  following : 

Before  the  German  attack  on  and  occupation  of 
Yugoslavia,  the  National  Bank  of  Yugoslavia  I 
transferred  the  major  part  of  its  monetary  re- 
serves to  the  United  States  and  entrusted  them 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  New  York.  This 
place  of  security  was  chosen  because  it  was 
deemed  that  there  the  monetary  reserves  would 
be  safest  from  Nazi  plunder  and  best  protected 
from  use  for  Hitler's  war  purposes;  it  was  ex- 
pected that  immediately  after  the  end  of  the  war 
they  would  be  returned  to  the  National  Bank  of 
Yugoslavia,  for  use  for  their  proper  and  original 
purposes. 

As  is  known,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  during  the  war,  under  the  Trading  with 
the  Enemy  Act,  froze  all  assets  of  enemy  and  neu- 
tral states,  as  well  as  of  allied  countries  which 
were  under  or  threatened  with  enemy  occupation, 
because  of  the  danger  that  these  assets  might  be 
seized  by  the  quisling  governments  and  used  for 
war  purposes. 

As  early  as  May,  1941,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  itself  had  suggested  that  the  Yugo- 
slav reserves  be  transferred  to  the  Yugoslav  Gov- 
ernment-in-exile. Moreover,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  permitted  unlimited  use  of  these 
reserves  by  the  Yugoslav  Government-in-exile, 
which  disposed  of  a  large  amount.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  did  not  interfere  with 
this  spending  even  when  it  became  obvious  that  the 
Government-in-exile  was  using  these  resources 
against  the  common  war  effort  of  the  allied  na- 
tions. 

When,  on  March  5,  1945,  the  Government, 
recognized  by  all  the  Great  Allies,  was  formed  in 
Yugoslavia,  it  was  the  natural  expectation  that 
fulf  right  to  dispose  of  all  Yugoslav  assets  in  the 
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United  States  would  be  granted  to  that  Govern- 
ment, or  to  the  National  Bank  of  Yugoslavia. 

The  Yugoslav  Government  and  the  National 
Bank  were  told  at  that  time  that  it  was  necessary 
only  to  authorize  the  responsible  Yugoslav  repre- 
sentative in  Washington  to  obtain  the  assets. 
However,  when  this  suggestion  was  put  into  effect, 
the  Department  of  State  declined  to  authenticate 
the  signature  of  the  authorized  representative, 
making  presentation  of  the  authorization  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  impossible.  All  requests 
for  the  performance  of  this  formality  were  fruit- 
less. The  Department  of  State  would  not  even 
explain  its  attitude,  and  so  completely  prevented 
discussion  of  this  question. 

Finally,  in  May,  1947,  negotiations  were  started 
in  Washington  on  the  initiative  of  the  Yugoslav 
Government.  During  these  negotiations  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  requested  that 
various  American  claims  for  nationalized  and 
other  properties,  many  of  which  originated  con- 
siderably after  the  transfer  of  the  Yugoslav  assets 
to  the  United  States,  be  first  paid  from  the  Yugo- 
slav monetary  reserves,  to  a  total  amount  of  $42,- 
300,000,  of  which  $41,300,000  was  for  industrial 
enterprises,  $700,000  for  real  estate  and  $300,000 
for  agricultural  property.  The  American  dele- 
gation reached  these  sums  through  exaggerated 
evaluation  of  prewar  American  investments,  as 
well  as  by  adding  claims  for  investments  which 
'were  neither  of  American  origin  nor  made  in 
American  currency,  and  whose  owners  became 
naturalized  American  citizens  only  during  or  after 
the  war.  Moreover,  the  American  delegation  in- 
cluded claims  of  certain  Yugoslav  Volks-Deutch- 
ers  —  claims  groundlessly  labeled  as  American. 
Later,  these  claims  were  reduced  by  the  United 
States  Government  from  $42,300,000  to  $20,000,- 
000,  which  amount  still  is  four  times  the  official 
American  evaluation.  According  to  the  official 
American  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, published  in  1942,  total  American  invest- 
ments in  Yugoslavia  at  the  end  of  1940  amounted 
to  $5,187,000,  of  which  $1,300,000  represented 
commercial  enterprises  which  have  not  been  na- 
tionalized at  all.  It  must  be  stated  also  that 
nationalized  enterprises  had  been  damaged  during 
| the  war,  especially  the  largest  two  American- 
owned  industrial  enterprises,  which  suffered 
!  heavy  damages  through  bombing  by  the  Allied 
I  Air  Forces. 

When  all  this  is  considered,  the  inacceptability 
[and  incongruity  of  the  claims  of  the  American 
I  Government  are  obvious.  The  surprise  of  the 
i  Yugoslav  delegation  was  the  greater  because  the 
;  request  of  the  American  Government,  placing 
|  monetary  reserves  on  the  same  level  with  various 
!  claims,  among  them  even  some  originating  from 
I  long-term  investments,  was  without  precedent  in 
international    relations.     Moreover,  this  request 
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represented  an  unquestionable  violation  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreement,  signed  in  Washington 
by  forty-three  (43)  Allied  nations,  including  the 
United  States  and  Yugoslavia. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  beginning  of  November, 
1947,  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia  made  an- 
other effort,  prepared  for  a  great  sacrifice  in  order 
to  reach  an  agreement.  The  representatives  of 
the  Yugoslav  Government  offered  the  immediate 
payment  of  $5,000,000  for  the  prewar  American 
investments,  with  a  substantial  guaranty  for  the 
remaining  claims.  When  this  offer  too  was  re- 
jected, it  was  asked  how  it  was  that  the  Ameri- 
can Government  did  not  unfreeze  and  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  National  Bank  at  least  that  part 
of  the  monetary  reserve  which  exceeded  the 
amount  of  the  American  claims.  This  question 
remained  unanswered. 

From  the  end  of  the  war  up  to  this  date  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  unfrozen 
the  monetary  reserves  of  all  the  Allied  and  neu- 
tral countries.  Yugoslavia  is  the  only  country 
which  so  far  has  been  unable  to  recover  the  prop- 
erty which  it  entrusted  to  the  United  States  to 
save  from  the  fascist  plunderers.  Recently  a 
decision  was  reached,  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  participating,  that  the  gold  which 
Hitler  had  seized  throughout  Europe  be  returned 
to  its  former  owners.  Under  this  decision,  not 
only  Italy  is  receiving  back  its  gold,  but  also  the 
former  enemy  nation,  Austria,  with  which  a  peace 
treaty  still  has  not  been  signed. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  Government  of  the 
Federal  Peoples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  considers 
it  necessary  once  again  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  this  ques- 
tion, and,  before  undertaking  other  means  for  the 
settlement  of  this  problem,  wishes  to  stress  the 
following : 

(1)  The  Government  of  the  Federal  Peoples 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia  again  asserts  its  readiness 
to  continue  negotiations  on  compensation  for 
American  enterprises  nationalized  in  Yugoslavia, 
such  compensation  being  guaranteed  by  the  Law 
of  Nationalization.  But  the  Government  of  the 
Federal  Peoples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  firmly  re- 
fuses to  concede  that  the  question  of  the  unfreezing 
of  the  monetary  reserves  and  the  other  assets  of  the 
National  Bank  be  contingent  upon  previous  agree- 
ment on  the  other  questions. 

(2)  Further  delay  in  the  unfreezing  of  these 
reserves,  under  whatever  pretext,  can  be  inter- 
preted only  as  an  intention  to  obstruct  the  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  of  Yugoslavia  and  to  hinder 
her  participation  in  the  reconstruction  of  Euro- 
pean economy,  thus  hampering  the  reconstruction 
of  Europe  in  general. 

Washington,  D.C., 

January  #,  191^8. 
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Status  of  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
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[Released  to  the  press  January  15] 

The  o-eneral  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade 
negotiated  at  Geneva  has  been  brought  into  force 
provisionally  by  the  United  States  and  eight  other 
countries.  These  countries  are:  Australia,  the 
Belffium-Netherlands-Luxembourg  Customs  Un- 
ion,   Canada,    Cuba,    France,    and    the    United 

On  thepart  of  the  United  States,  the  agreement 
became  provisionally  effective  to  the  extent  speci- 
fied in  the  President's  proclamations  dated  Decem- 
ber 16, 1947 x  and  January  2, 1948 2  (Department  s 
press  releases  973  and  5,  respectively). 

According  to  the  latest  available  information, 
the  present  status  of  the  general  agreement ,  in  each 
of  the  other  countries  named  above  is  as  follows : 

Australia 

The  Australian  Government  gave  provisional 
effect  to  the  general  agreement  on  November  18, 
1947  including  all  of  the  tariff  concessions  pro- 
vided for  in  schedule  I  of  the  agreement.  These 
agreement  rates  apply  to  all  countries  to  which 
Australia  extends  most-favored-nation  treatment, 
irrespective  of  whether  or  not  they  are  parties  to 
the  agreement. 
Belgium-Netherlands-Luxembourg  Customs  Union 

The  Customs  Union  of  Belgium,  Luxembourg, 
and  the  Netherlands  (Benelux)  gave  provisional 
effect  to  the  general  agreement  on  January  1, 1948, 
including  the  rates  of  duty  appearing  in  schedule 
II  section  A,  of  the  general  agreement,  covering 
Luxembourg  and  the  metropolitan  territories  of 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands.  At  the  same  time, 
for  a  temporary  period,  certain  of  these  rates  ap- 
plicable to  a  number  of  highly  essential  products 
are  being  suspended  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  new 
rates  of  duty  are  applicable  to  imports  from  the 
countries  which  participated  in  the  Geneva  ne- 
gotiations and  to  imports  from  such  other  coun- 
tries as  enjoy  most-favored-nation  treatment.  At 
present  most-favored-nation  treatment  is  granted 
to  all  other  countries.  . 

With  respect  to  the  rates  of  duty  in  sections  B  to 
E  inclusive  of  schedule  II,  covering  the  Belgian 
Congo  and  Ruanda-Urundi,  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  Curasao,  and  Surinam,  respectively,  the 
Governments  of  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands 
have  indicated  that  they  expect  it  will  be  ad- 
ministratively possible  to  put  these  rates  into  ef- 
fect by  June  30,  1948,  and  possibly  sooner. 

Proclamation  27(31  A  (12  Federal  Register  8863). 
2  Proclamation  2764  (13  Federal  Register  21). 
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Canada 

The  Canadian  Government  gave  provisional 
effect  to  the  general  agreement  as  from  January 
1,  1948.  All  of  the  tariff  concessions  granted  by 
Canada  in  schedule  V  of  the  agreement  were  made 
effective  on  that  date  with  the  exception  of  (1) 
rates  of  duty  which  are  applicable  to  products  of 
primary  interest  to  countries  represented  at  Ge- 
neva but  which  did  not  put  their  schedules  of  tar-; 
iff  concessions  into  effect  on  that  date ;  (2)  the  new 
seasonal  specific  duties  on  certain  fresh  fruits  and; 
vegetables,  the  change  to  which  from  the  present 
ad  valorem  duties  with  specific  advanced  seasonal 
valuations  requires  new  legislation;  and  (3)  th© 
new  duty  of  15  percent  ad  valorem  on  tinplate  im- 
ported from  British  countries  eliminating  the 
preferential  margin,  which  likewise  requires  newj 
legislation.  _      : 

The  most-favored-nation  rates  of  duty  provided 
for  in  part  I  of  schedule  V  are  applicable  to  im- 
ports from  all  countries  entitled  to  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  in  Canada. 

Cuba 

The  Cuban  Government  gave  provisional  effect 
as  of  January  1,  1948,  to  the  exclusive  agreement 
between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  supplemen- 
tary to  the  general  agreement  and  to  the  general 
agreement  itself  so  far  as  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  concerned.  On  January  17,  1948,  it 
will  make  effective  the  provisions  of  the  genera] 
agreement  so  far  as  the  following  countries  are 
concerned:  Australia,  Belgium,  France,  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  the  case  of  some  of  these  countries  the  Cuban 
rates  of  duty  will  apparently  be  applicable  only  tc 
the  metropolitan  areas. 

France 

The  French  Government  gave  provisional  effeel 
as  of  January  1,  1948,  to  the  tariff  concessions 
granted  by  France  in  section  A  of  schedule  XI  ol 
the  general  agreement.  These  concessions  appl} 
to  imports  into  metropolitan  France  and  Algeria 
and  to  imports  into  Guadeloupe,  Martinique 
French  Guiana,  and  Reunion  to  the  extent  tha' 
the  French  tariff  applies  in  these  colonies.  Thf 
benefit  of  these  concessions  is  extended  to  import: 
from  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  Luxembourg 
the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  thj 
United  States. 
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More  detailed  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Office  of  International  Trade,  Depart- 
ment   of    Commerce,    including   the    following: 

(1)  products  on  which  the  Benelux  and  French 
rates  of  duty  are  for  the  time  being  suspended; 

(2)  Canadian  tariff  concessions  included  in  sched- 
ule V  not  yet  made  effective. 

The  remaining  countries  represented  at  Geneva 
have  until  June  30,  1948,  to  give  provisional  effect 
to  the  general  agreement.  These  countries  are: 
Brazil,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Chile,  China,  Czecho- 
slovakia, India,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Pakistan, 
Southern  Rhodesia,  Syro-Lebanese  Customs 
Union,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  As  each 
of  them  signifies  its  intention  to  put  its  tariff  con- 
cessions into  effect  a  further  proclamation  will  be 
issued  by  the  President  giving  effect  to  United 
States  rates  of  duty  in  schedule  XX  now  with- 
held on  items  of  primary  interest  to  such  countries. 

Nonenemy  Status  of  Italy,  Bulgaria, 
Hungary,  and  Rumania 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
TREASURY 


The  rates  of  duty  provided  for  in  section  A  of 
action  XI  have  been  made  an  integral  part  of  the 
ew  French  import  tariff,  which  became  effective 
a  the  same  date.  The  rates  specified  in  this  new 
iriff  represent  the  minimum,  or  most-favored- 
ation,  tariff.  General  (or  maximum)  tariff  rates 
ave  been  established  at  three  times  the  minimum 
ites.  For  the  time  being,  however,  the  collec- 
on  of  both  minimum  and  general  import  duties 
as  been  suspended,  except  for  a  specified  list  of 
jmmodities.  With  respect  to  this  list  of  com- 
lodities,  the  minimum  rates  of  duty  are  at  present 
pplied  to  imports  from  the  countries  named 
aove,  while  the  general  rates  of  duty  are  appli- 
ible  to  imports  from  all  other  countries. 

The  tariff  concessions  applicable  to  imports  into 
le  French  overseas  territories,  provided  for  in 
ictions  B  to  N  inclusive  of  schedule  XI,  will  be 
iade  effective  at  a  later  date  to1  be  announced  by 
le  French  Government.  The  concessions  in  these 
actions  are  applicable  to  imports  of  the  products 
)ecified  into  the  following  French  territories,  re- 
stively: (B)  French  Equatorial  Africa  (Gabon 
-ea  outside  the  conventional  Congo  Basin) ;  (C) 
rench  West  Africa;  (D)  French  Somaliland; 
E)  French  Oceania;  (F)  Guadeloupe;  (G) 
rench  Guiana;  (H)  Indochina;  (I)  Madagas- 
tr;  (J)  Martinique;  _(K)  New  Caledonia;   (L) 

eunipn;     (M)     St.    Pierre    and    Miquelon;     (N)  [Released  to  the  press  by  the  Treasury  Department  January  16] 

unisia. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  announced  on 

January  16  that  the  Governments  of  Italy,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary,  and  Rumania,  and  nationals 
thereof,  are  no  longer  deemed  to  be  "enemy  na- 
tionals" within  the  meaning  of  general  ruling  no. 
II.1 

Treasury  officials  pointed  out  that  this  action, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  public 
circular  no.  25,  was  taken  in  view  of  the  ratification 
of  the  treaties  of  peace  with  Italy,  Bulgaria,  Hun- 
gary, and  Rumania.  The  amendment  does  not  au- 
thorize transactions  under  certain  Treasury  li- 
censes, nor  does  it  in  any  way  affect  the  definitions 
appearing  in  Executive  Order  9193,  which  estab- 
lished the  Office  of  Alien  Property. 

It  was  also  announced  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment is  prepared,  in  appropriate  cases,  to 
grant  licenses  for  payments  to  creditors  resident  in 
the  United  States  of  business  organizations  and 
individuals  in  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania 
from  blocked  accounts  in  this  country  in  which  the 
debtors  have  an  interest.  It  was  recalled  that  on 
May  20,  1947,  a  similar  announcement  was  made 
concerning  payments  to  creditors  of  persons  in 
Italy. 

Treasury  officials  explained  that  the  step  with 
respect  to  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania  is 


nited  Kingdom 

The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  gave 
'ovisional  effect  on  January  1,  1948,  to  the  tariff 
id  preference  concessions  granted  in  schedule 
IX,  section  A,  of  the  general  agreement,  appli- 
1  ble  to  imports  into  the  metropolitan  territory, 
ith  the  exception  of  the  following  items  on  which 
'arliamentary  action  is  required  and  on  which  the 
nited  Kingdom  is  free  to  maintain  the  existing 
tes  until  September  1,  1948:  prunes,  artificial 
Ilk,  silk  and  nylon  stockings,  sparkling  and  still 
ines,  motorcycles,  agricultural  tractors,  per- 
imed  spirits,  and  silk  garments.  Provisional 
1  feet  was  also  given  on  January  1, 1948,  to  schedule 
IX,  section  B,  applicable  to  imports  into  New- 
>undland.  The  provisions  of  schedule  XIX, 
;  ction  C,  applicable  to  the  dependent  territories  of 
;  e  United  Kingdom,  have  been  suspended  pending 
negotiation,  as  announced  in  the  Department's 
i;ess  release  no.  978,  dated  December  19,  1947; 
|)wever,  the  general  provisions  of  the  agreement 
ill  be  applied  in  these  territories.  The  date  on 
hich  the  provisions  of  schedule  XIX,  section  D, 
;>plicable  to  the  Malayan  Union,  are  to  become 
|)plicable  will  be  announced  by  the  Government 
'  the  United  Kingdom.  The  tariff  concessions 
ji  imports  into  Palestine,  provided  for  in  schedule 
IX,  section  E,  became  effective  January  1,  1948. 

wuary25,  1948 


I 


^H 


SK*3#i 


■ 


1  General  ruling  no.  11  was  issued  under  Ex.  Or.  8389 
(7  Federal  Register  2168). 
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being  taken  even  though  the  final  disposition  of 
the  blocked  assets  of  these  countries  has  not  been 
determined.  They  pointed  out,  however,  that  in 
taking  this  step  the  Treasury  Department  is  in 
substance  applying  to  its  unblocking  procedures 
the  principles  of  Public  Law  671,  79th  Congress, 
which  authorizes  the  Office  of  Alien  Property  to 
pay  debt  claims  of  American  citizens  out  of  vested 
assets  of  their  Bulgarian,  Hungarian,  *  and  Ku- 
manian  debtors. 

It  was  stated  that,  in  general,  licenses  will  be 
issued  only  in  those  instances  where  the  debt  was 
incurred  either  prior  to  the  date  of  the  blocking  of 
the  country  involved  or  as  a  result  of  a  transaction 
entered  into  subsequent  to  that  date  pursuant  to  a 
license  specifically  authorizing  the  use  of  blocked 
funds. 

U.  S.  Representative  and  Advisers 
to  ITU  Council 

[Released  to  the  press  January  8] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  January 
8  that  the  President  had  appointed  the  United 
States  Eepresentative  and  Advisers  to  the  Admin- 
istrative Council  of  the  International  Telecom- 
munication Union  (Itu).  The  Council  is  sched- 
uled to  meet  at  Geneva  on  January  20, 1948. 


Francis  Colt  de  Wolf,  Chief  of  the  Telecommu- 
nications Division,  Department  of  State,  will  serve 
as  the  United  States  Representative.  Helen  G. 
Kelly,  Telecommunications  Division,  and  John 
D.  Tomlinson,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
International  Organization  Affairs,  both  of  the 
Department  of  State,  will  serve  as  Advisers. 

The  Administrative  Council  was  provided  for 
by  the  new  international  telecommunication  con- 
vention drawn  up  at  Atlantic  City  this  past  sum- 
mer, which  revised  the  structure  of  the  Itu.  The 
Council  is  charged  with  implementing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Atlantic  City  convention  and  regu, 
lations,  coordinating  the  work  of  the  Union,  and 
considering  and  solving  problems  arising  in  the 
interim  between  plenipotentiary  conferences; 
which  meet  every  five  years.  There  are  18  gov, 
ernments,  elected  by  the  conference,  represented 
on  the  Council. 

Although  the  convention  setting  forth  the  reor 
ganization  of  the  Union  does  not  go  into  effect  un; 
til  January  1,  1949,  a  protocol  to  the  conventior 
was  signed  at  Atlantic  City  providing  for  the  im- 
mediate establishment  of  the  Administratis 
Council  on  a  provisional  basis.  It  is  expected  tha 
the  Council  will  normally  meet  at  least  once  a  yeai 
at  Geneva,  the  seat  of  the  International  Tele 
communication  Union. 


Transfer  of  Nondemilitarized  Combat  Materiel 


[Released  to  the  press  January  5] 

The  following  is  a  list  of  authorizations  and 
transfers  of  surplus  nondemilitarized  combat  ma- 
teriel, effected  by  the  Department  of  State  in  its 


capacity  as  foreign  surplus  and  lend-lease  disposa 
agent,  during  the  months  of  February,  May,  Jun< 
August,  September,  October,  and  November  194 
and  not  previously  reported  to  the  Munitions  Di 

visions. 


AUTHORIZATIONS  AND  TRANSFERS  OF  SURPLUS  NONDEMILITARIZED  COMBAT  MATERIEL 


Country 


Brazil    . 

Canada . 

Chile.    . 

Cuba.    . 
Denmark 

Ecuador. 
Egypt    . 
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Description  of  materiel 


Procurement  cost 


Spare  parts  for  armored  light  car  M8,  and 
half-track  car  M2. 

Spare  parts  for  light  tank  M3A1 

VT  fuzes  (time  fuze) 

Spare  parts  for  tanks 

Eight  AT-1 1  aircraft  (trainers) 

Drill  cartridges,  miscellaneous  equipment    . 

One  patrol  craft,  escort 

10  German  "E"  (motor  torpedo  boats) 
(awarded  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Tripartite  Naval  Commission). 

12  P-47D,  one  AT-7  or  AT-11  aircraft  .    . 

9  minesweepers 


$16,  227.  81 

387,  205.  07 

4,  149,  936.  00 
935,  491.  65 
667,  208.  00 

37,  629.  88 
1,  786,  700.  00 
Captured     enemy 
equipment 

1,  275,  654.  00 

5,  240,  250.  00 


Sales  price 


$8,  113.  91 

19,  860.  25 

5,  000.  00 

99,  274.  58 

160,  000.  00 

3,  640.  45 

33,  500.  00 

42,  500.  00 


98,  000.  00 
540,  000.  00 


Date  of  transfe 


1947 
Nov.  4 

"      5 

"      19 

"      5 

Sept,  29 

Nov.  3 

"      18 

June  25,  3 


May  7 
Sept. 
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SURPLUS  NONDEMILITARIZED  COMBAT  MATERIEL— Continued 


Country 


1  Salvador 

reece  .    . 
lexico  .    . 

orway.    . 

urkey  .    . 
ruguay    . 


Description  of  materiel 


One  AT-11  aircraft  (advanced  trainer).    .    . 

Spare  parts  for  tanks 

Metallic  belt  link  and  miscellaneous  car- 
tridges. 

Miscellaneous  cartridges,  metallic  belt  link, 
shells,  shot,  rifle  grenades,  signals. 

11  minesweepers 

4  patrol  frigates 

5  patrol  crafts,  escort 

10    German     "E"    motor    torpedo    boats 

(awarded  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Tripartite  Naval  Commission). 

7  minesweepers 

One  AT-6D  aircraft  (advanced  trainer)  .    . 


Procurement  cost  Sales  price 


$83,  401.  00 

11,  609.  76 

3,  576.  98 

58,  892.  16 

6,  404,  750.  00 

9,  408,  000.  00 

8,  933,  500.  00 

Captured  enemy 

equipment 

1,  590,  000.  00 
25,  029.  00 


$20,  000.  00 
580.  56 
358.  18 

5,075.  11 

660,  000.  00 
50,  000.  00 

150,  000.  00 
42,  500.  00 


1,  078,  000.  00 
5,  000.  00 


Date  of  transfer 


1947 

Oct.  7 
Nov.  13 
"     24 

Oct.  28 

Sept. 

Nov.  5 

"     5 
June    17, 

Aug.  4 

Feb. 
Oct.  2 


. 


AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  RETRANSFER  OF  LEND-LEASE  ARTICLES  IN  BRITISH  MILITARY 
INVENTORY,  APRIL  1  THROUGH  SEPTEMBER  30,  1947 


Retransferee  government 


ielgium  .    .    . 

ihina  .... 
Czechoslovakia 

lenmark    .    . 

ranee     .    .    . 
heece     .    .    . 


few  Zealand 

■weden   .    . 
'urkey    .    . 


Item 


Engines,  aircraft,  Packard  Merlin  266  (installed  in  British  fighters  on 
loan  to  Belgium,  equipment  for  two  squadrons). 

Gunsights,  gyro,  Mark  XIV 

Propellors,  Hamilton 

Spare  blades  for  Hamilton  propellors 

Ammunition,  .5-inch 

Guns,  .5-inch  Browning 

Spare  barrels  for  .5-inch  Browning  guns 

Spare  parts  for  the  above  guns,  three  years'  requirements 

Ammunition,  3-inch  .50  cal.  low-angle  practice  cartridges 

Ammunition: 

.5-inch  AP  incendiary 

.5-inch  ball 

.5-inch  incendiary  and  tracer 

9  mm.  ball 

.45-inch  ball 

.30-inch  ball 

Equipment  surplus  to  British  needs  located  in  Greece,  blanket  author- 
ity, details  of  items  and  quantities  not  yet  determined. 

Machine  guns,  Colt  .5-inch  (exact  number  undetermined,  small    quan- 
tity). 

Explosive  composition,  RDX  A  and  A2 

Ammunition,  .5-inch 


Quantity 


18 

4  » 

41 

68,000  rds.1 

18' 

36' 

451  ' 

500,000  rds. 
500,000  rds. 
150,500  rds. 
210,400  rds. 
91,882  rds. 
20,000  rds. 


0) 

1,000  tons  « 
2,100,000  rds. 


1  Retransfer  approved  as  outright  sale;  other  retransfers  approved  subject  to  continuing  U.  S.  right  of  recapture. 


: 


THE  CONGRESS 


;  Third  Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill  for  1948 :  Hear- 
ngs  Before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, House  of  Representatives,  80th  Cong.,  1st 
jess.,  on  the  Third  Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill  for 
(948.  ii,  415  pp.  [Department  of  State,  pp.  223-336.] 
;  Third  Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill  for  1948 :  Hear- 
ngs  Before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  United 
[States  Senate,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  H.  R.  4748,  a  bill 

January  25,  1948 


making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1948,  and  for  other  purposes,  ii,  289  pp. 
[Department  of  State,  pp.  119-153,  170-187,  272-3.] 

Investigation  of  the  National  Defense  Program :  Hear- 
ings Before  a  Special  Committee  Investigating  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Program,  United  States  Senate,  79th  Cong., 
2nd  sess.  .  .  .  Part  36,  Surplus  Property  Abroad,  and 
Part  39,  Return  of  Overseas  Surpluses,  Maintenance  of 
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Naval  Establishments,  Canol  Project,  Emergency  Housing 
Program,  Renegotiation  of  War  Contracts  .  .  . 
[Both  parts  indexed.] 

Hearings  Regarding  the  Communist  Infiltration  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Industry:  Hearings  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities,  House  of  Representatives, 
80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Public  Law  601.  October  20,  21, 
22,  23,    24,  27,  28,  29,  and  30,  1947.     iv,  549  pp. 

Consolidation  of  International  Air  Carriers  (Chosen 
Instrument)  :  Hearings  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  United 
States  Senate,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  S.  987,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  the  creation  of  a  consolidated  international 
air  carrier  for  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 
May  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  26,  28,  June  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  1947. 
iv,  821  pp.     [Department  of  State,  pp.  708-729,  804.] 


Transfer  of  Property  to  the  Philippines 

By  Executive  Order  9921  (13  Federal  Register 
171 ) ,  the  President  on  January  12  authorized  the 
Philippine  Alien  Property  Administrator  to  trans- 
fer certain  property  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines. The  provisions  of  Executive  Order  9921 
are  as  follows : 

1.  The  Philippine  Alien  Property  Administra- 
tor is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  3  of  the  Philippine  Property  Act  of  1946, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  final  payment  of  claims, 
costs,  and  expenses  of  administration,  any  prop- 
erty, or  proceeds  thereof,  vested  in  or  transferred 
to  him  pursuant  to  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
Act,  as  amended,  and  the  Philippine  Property  Act 
of  1946. 

2.  The  Philippine  Alien  Property  Administra- 
tor is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  3  of  the  Philippine  Property  Act  of  1946, 
prior  to  final  adjudication  of  claims,  costs,  and 
expenses  of  administration  when  he  deems  it  to  be 
administratively  feasible,  and  without  further  con- 
sideration for  such  transfer,  property,  or  proceeds 
thereof,  vested  in  or  transferred  to  him  pursuant  to 
the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended, 
and  the  Philippine  Property  Act  of  1946,  against 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator,  no 
substantial  claims,  expenses,  or  costs  of  adminis- 
tration are  likely  to  be  chargeable. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

Consular  Offices 

The  American  Vice  Consulate  at  Aruba,  West  Indies, 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Consulate  on  January  1,  1948. 
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The  American  Consulate  at  Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad 
British  West  Indies,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Consulatoj 
General,  effective  January  1, 1948. 


Appointments  to  Foreign  Service 
Selection  Boards 

[Released  to  the  press  January  9 

Members  of  the  two  selection  boards  of  th< 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  were  an 
nounced  January  9  by  the  Department  of  State 
These  boards,  which  are  composed  of  four  repre 
sentatives  of  the  Foreign  Service  and  one  public 
member,  will  prepare  the  list  of  officers  recom 
mended  for  promotion  in  1948  under  the  promo 
tion-up  or  selection-out  system  authorized  by  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  Similar  boards  weri 
created  for  this  purpose  last  year  and  were  dis. 
banded  after  submitting  their  lists.  Members  o:i 
the  two  new  selection  boards  will  be  sworn  in  oi1 
January  12  in  the  office  of  Christian  M.  Ravndal 
Director  General  of  the  Foreign  Service,  and  wil 
begin  their  work  immediately.  The  boards  wil 
require  from  six  to  eight  weeks  to  submit  ther 
lists.  ': 

Board  A,  which  will  consider  Foreign  Servic? 
officers  in  classes  2  and  3,  is  made  up  of — 

Harold  H.  Tittmann,  Jr.,  Ambassador  to  Haiti 
Monnett   B.   Davis,   Consul   General   and   Counselor  c 

Embassy   at   Shanghai,   with   the  personal   rank  o 

Minister 
Hugh    S.    Fullerton,    Consul   General   and   Counselor  o 

Embassy  at  Paris 
Merwin  L.   Bohan,    Counselor  for  Economic   Affairs  a. 

Mexico  City 
Clark  Haynes  Minor,  public  member,  official  of  the  Intel 

national  General  Electric  Company,  New  York  Cit 

Board  B,  which  will  consider  Foreign  Servic 
officers  in  classes  4,  5,  and  6,  is  made  up  of— 

Joseph  Flack,  Ambassador  to  Bolivia 
James  Hugh  Keeley,  Jr.,  Minister  to  Syria 
Howard  K.  Travers,  Consul  General  at  Vancouver 
H.  Merrell  Benninghoff,  Consul  General  at  Dairen 
James  Henry  Rowe,  public  member,  official  of  the  Con 

mission  on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  c 

the  Government,  Washington 
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Trade.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  158 
Pub.  2781.     31  pp.     100. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America  ar 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines— Signed  at  Mani 
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July  4,  1946;  amended  by  exchange  of  notes  signed 
October  22,  1946 ;  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  December  17,  1946 ;  supple- 
mentary proclamation  issued  by  the  President  January 
8,  1947 ;  entered  into  force  January  2,  1947. 

ir  Transport  Services:  Routes  to  and  from  Fiji  Island. 

reaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1640.  Pub. 
942.    4  pp.    5#. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  Amending  Agreement  of  February  11,  1946 — 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Washington 
December  20,  1946  and  January  27,  1947;  entered 
into  force  January  27,  1947. 

ommercial  Relations.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
.cts  Series  1642.     Pub.  2944.     3  pp.     5#. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Chile  Extending  Agreement  of  July  30,  1946— Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Santiago  July  30, 1947 ; 
entered  into  force  July  30,  1947. 

Ixchange  of  Official  Publications.  Treaties  and  Other 
nternational  Acts  Series  1654.     Pub.  2962.     3  pp.     5«S. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Siam — Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at 
Bangkok  September  5,  1947;  entered  into  force 
September  5,  1947. 

Germany:  Distribution  of  Reparation,  Establishment  of 
nter-Allied  Reparation  Agency,  Restitution  of  Monetary 
iold.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series 
655.     Pub.  2966.     31  pp.     100. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Other  Governments — Opened  for  signature  at  Paris 
January  14,  1946;  signed  for  the  United  States  of 
America  January  14, 1946 ;  entered  into  force  January 
24,  1946. 

'he  World  Talks  Over  Its  Food  and  Agricultural  Prob- 
ems.    By  N.  E.  Dodd.    Conference  Series  105.    Pub.  3002. 
pp.     100. 

An  article  by  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to 
the  Geneva  conference  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  last  August  and  September,  describ- 
ing the  steps  taken  by  that  conference  with  regard  to 
the  world's  current  and  long-range  food  problems. 

tice.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1627. 
>ub.  2905.    7  pp.     50. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States,  Brazil,  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  Modifying  Agreement  of  Decem- 
ber 21,  1943 — Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  December  23,  1946 ;  entered  into  force 
December  23,  1946. 

lealth  and  Sanitation:  Cooperative  Program  in  Ecuador. 

Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1645.  Pub. 
!947.    13  pp.     50. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  Ecuador, 
Further  Extending  and  Modifying  Agreement  of  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1942— Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed 
at  Quito  June  21,  1947;  entered  into  force  June  21, 
1947. 

Jealth  and  Sanitation:   Cooperative  Program  in  Hon- 

]  luras.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1646. 
i3ub.  2953.     10  pp.     50. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  Honduras, 
Amending  and  Extending  Agreement  of  May  8, 1942— 
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Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Tegucigalpa 
May  13,  1947 ;  entered  into  force  May  13,  1947 ;  effec- 
tive from  May  1, 1947. 

Treaty  of  Peace  With  Italy.    Treaties  and  Other  Inter- 
national Acts  Series  1648.     Pub.  2960.     511  pp.    $1.25. 

Dated  at  Paris  February  10,  1947;  ratified  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  June  14,  1947;  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  September  15,  1947  ;  entered 
into  force  September  15,  1947. 


Paris  Peace  Conference  1946: 
Selected  Documents 

[Released  to  the  press  January  17] 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  January  17 
a  volume  which  contains  a  selection  of  documents 
setting  forth  the  deliberations  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Paris  peace  conference  of  1946  at- 
tended by  21  nations.  The  conference  was  held 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  draft  treaties 
of  peace  with  Italy,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
and  Finland  which  had  been  prepared  by  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers.  Although  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Paris  conference  have  not  been 
restricted  they  were  prepared  only  in  a  few  copies 
for  official  use  and  have  therefore  not  previously 
been  available  to  the  general  public. 

Photographic  reproduction  has  been  employed 
in  producing  this  volume,  thus  making  available 
to  the  public  facsimile  copies  of  the  documents  in 
their  mimeographed  form  as  distributed  at  the 
conference.  The  compilation  is  divided  into  two 
main  categories,  dealing  with  (1)  the  participants, 
organization,  and  procedures  of  the  conference, 
and  (2)  consideration  of  each  of  the  five  draft 
treaties  in  the  primary  commissions  and  in  plenary 
sessions.  There  is  also  included  an  appendix  of 
three  supplementary  documents  concerning  the 
statute  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste. 

This  volume  is  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  United  States  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  for  $6  a  copy. 

Foreign  Agriculture 

The  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  has  consolidated  its  two 
monthly  periodicals,  Agriculture  in  the  Americas 
and  Foreign  Agriculture,  effective  in  January  1948. 
The  combined  publication  is  entitled  Foreign  Agri- 
culture. Paid  subscriptions  are  obtainable  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  For  a  sample 
copy  write  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington 
25,  D.C. 


Erratum:  Habana  Meeting  of  U.  N.  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Employment 

Bulletin  of  January  11,  1948,  page  39,  first  column,  first 
paragraph,  second  line:  Delete  "will  be  forthcoming  if 
trade  is  rigorously  re-". 
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THE  DEPARTMENT 


President's  Budget  on  International  Affairs  and  Finance1 


Our  new  international  programs  for  European 
aid  have  been  fully  presented  to  the  Congress  in 
recent  messages.  The  appropriation  already  en- 
acted will  provide  "stopgap"  assistance  through 
next  March  to  the  European  countries  in  most  ur- 
gent need— France,  Italy,  and  Austria— as  well  as 
aid  to  China.  It  is  essential  that  we  move  as  soon 
as  possible  to  a  positive  program  for  promotion  of 
European  recovery. 

In  addition  to  the  European  Kecovery  Program, 
other  international-aid  programs  for  several  coun- 
tries, including  China,  are  provided  for  under  pro- 
posed legislation.  Definite  recommendations  on 
these  programs  will  be  transmitted  shortly.  Also, 
I  urge  again  enactment  of  the  inter- American  mili- 
tary cooperation  bill  proposed  last  May.  Esti- 
mates of  appropriations  and  expenditures  for  this 
group  of  programs  have  been  included  in  the 
budget.  .  n 

Expenditures.  By  far  the  largest  international 
expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year  1949  will  be  under 
the  European  Recovery  Program— 4  billion  dol- 
lars, in  addition  to  500  million  dollars  in  the  fiscal 
year  1948.  Expenditures  under  other  proposed 
legislation  for  aid  are  estimated  at  60  million  dol- 
lars in  the  fiscal  year  1948  and  440  million  dollars 
in  the  fiscal  year  1949. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  will  continue  m  the 
fiscal  year  1949  to  make  loans  to  expand  interna- 
tional trade  and  promote  economic  development, 
particularly  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
need  for  such  loans  will  decline,  however,  when  the 
dollar  problem  of  Western  Hemisphere  countries 
is  eased  as  a  result  of  purchases  in  these  countries 
under  the  European  Recovery  Program.  Dis- 
bursements of  the  Bank's  funds  will  also  decline 
because  its  large  loan  authorizations  to  several 
European  countries  are  rapidly  being  exhausted 
during  the  current  fiscal  year.  Plans  for  the 
European  Recovery  Program  call  for  use  of  the 
Bank's  facilities  to  administer  loans  made  under 
the  new  program.  _ 

The  largest  expenditures  for  foreign  relief  now 
fall  under  the  occupied-areas  program.  These  ex- 
penditures are  handled  by  the  Army   and  are 

'Excerpts  from  The  President's  Budget  Message  for 
191,9  and  Selected  Budget  Statements  which  was  released 
to  the  press  by  the  White  House  on  Jan.  10, 1948.  See  also 
S.  Doc.  106,  80th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 


chiefly  for  shipments  of  goods  to  prevent  disease 
and  unrest.  They  will  increase  in  both  the  1948 
and  1949  fiscal  years.  The  increase  in  1948  will  be, 
caused  largely  by  sharply  higher  prices,  a  severe. 
German  crop  failure,  extensive  storm  damage  to 
Japanese  crops,  and  the  British  dollar  shortage, 
Since  the  United  Kingdom  is  no  longer  able  to  meet 
dollar  costs  for  essential  supplies  for  the  bizonal 
area  of  Germany,  the  United  States  is  now  assum- 
ing this  expense.  The  British  will  continue  tc 
finance  purchases  from  sterling  areas.  Expendi: 
tures  under  this  program  will  increase  still  fur 
ther  in  the  fiscal  year  1949  because  all  dollar  cost* 
of  imports  for  relief  in  the  bizonal  area  must  h 
paid  by  the  United  States  for  the  entire  fiscal  year 
Expenditures  under  the  interim-aid  and  post 
Unrra  programs  will  be  completed  in  the  fisca 
year  1949.  Most  of  the  shipments  under  thesi 
programs  will  be  made  in  the  current  fiscal  year; 
but  expenditures  lag  behind  shipments. 

Payments  to  the  Philippine  Republic  to  mak< 
partial  compensation  for  war  damage  and  to  aic 
in  its  rehabilitation  are  now  increasing.  I  renev 
the  recommendation  that  the  Congress  enact  legis 
lation  to  carry  out  our  pledge  to  provide  certaii 
benefits  to  Philippine  veterans. 

Estimates  for  the  fiscal  years  1948  and  1949  fo: 
membership  in  international  organizations  includ 
disbursement  of  part  of  a  proposed  loan  to  tb 
United  Nations  for  construction  of  permanent 
headquarters. 

The  budget  for  the  Department  of  State  include 
amounts  needed  under  proposed  legislation  t 
carry  out  an  effective  foreign  informational  an. 
cultural  program.  This  program  is  essential  ii 
order  to  present  to  the  world  an  accurate  pictur 
of  United  States  policies  and  to  counter  misleadin 
propaganda.  An  adequate  information  prograr 
will  greatly  increase  the  effectiveness  of  our  inter 
national  political  and  economic  policies,  especiall 
in  Europe. 

Appropriations.  A  supplemental  1948  apprc 
priation  of  6.8  billion  dollars  is  included  m  thi 
budget  for  the  first  15  months  of  the  Europe* 
Recovery  Program.  This  appropriation  would  t 
available  for  obligation  through  the  fiscal  yea 
1949  and  would  be  used  mainly  in  that  year.  JW 
perience  with  programs  involving  similar  procuri 
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lent  problems  indicates  that  the  margin  between 
he  recommended  appropriation  and  the  4.5-bil- 
ion-dollar  expenditure  estimate  during  the  same 
•eriod  is  reasonable.  To  permit  systematic  and 
conomical  placement  of  orders  for  later  delivery, 
ppropriations  must  be  substantially  greater  than 
xpenditures  in  the  initial  phase  of  the  program, 
n  addition,  bills  for  a  portion  of  the  goods 
hipped  in  one  fiscal  year  are  not  paid  until  the 
ollowing  year,  and  this  lag  of  expenditures  is 
articularly  significant  in  a  large  new  program. 
Other  recommended  1948  supplemental  appro- 
priations, to  be  spent  mainly  in  1949  and  later 
ears,  include  300  million  dollars  for  other  foreign- 
id  programs,  65  million  dollars  for  the  loan  to 


THE   DEPARTMENT 

the  United  Nations  for  headquarters  construction, 
and  smaller  amounts  for  Department  of  State  pro- 
grams. 

Because  of  the  large  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  international  activities  recommended  for 
the  fiscal  year  1948,  appropriations  for  1949  total 
only  2.1  billion  dollars.  The  two  main  items  are 
1,250  million  dollars  for  the  Army  programs  in  oc- 
cupied areas  and  an  estimate  of  450  million  dollars 
for  aid  programs  under  proposed  legislation. 
Recommended  appropriations  totaling  133  million 
dollars  for  Philippine  programs  are  below 
estimated  expenditures  because  a  portion  of  the 
appropriations  for  the  current  year  will  remain 
available  for  expenditure  next  year. 


INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  AND  FINANCE 

[Fiscal  years.    In  millions] 


Program  or  agency 


Leconstruction  and  stabilization: 

European  Recovery  Program  (proposed  legislation) 

Other  proposed  aid  legislation 

Export-Import  Bank  loans 

Treasury  loan  to  United  Kingdom 

Subscriptions  to  International  Bank  and  Fund 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  loans  to  United  Kingdom  . 

U.S.  Commercial  Company 

Greek-Turkish  aid  (act  of  1947) 

oreign  relief: 

Foreign  (interim)  aid  (Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947) 

Army  (occupied  countries) 

Relief  assistance  to  war-devastated  areas  (post-UNRRA) 

Unrra 

International  Refugee  Organization 

Other     

hilippine  war  damage  and  rehabilitation: 

Present  programs 

Proposed  legislation  for  veterans'  benefits 

lembership  in  international  organizations: 

Present  programs 

Proposed  legislation 

'oreign  relations: 

Department  of  State: 

Present  programs 

Proposed  legislation 

Other     


Total 


Expenditures 


Actual, 
1947 


$937 

2,050 

1,426 

-38 

-47 


514 
l',  489' 


3 
73 


17 


111 

'  6 


6,540 


Estimate, 
1948 


$500 

60 

736 

1,700 


-40 
63 

275 

375 
998 
272 
201 
71 


(3) 


95 


25 
15 


160 
20 

7 


5,533 


Estimate, 
1949 


$4,  000 
440 
500 


-40 


119 

165 

1,250 

60 

1 

71 


180 
16 

24 
34 


164 
16 

7 


7,009 


Appropria- 
tions, 1949 


0) 

2  $450 


1,250 
'71 


116 
16 

24 

4 


151 
20 

1 


2,  104 


349. 


A  1948  supplemental  appropriation  of  6.8  billion  dollars  is  anticipated  for  the  period  from  Apr.  1,  1948,  to  June  30, 

2  A  1948  supplemental  appropriation  of  300  million  dollars  is  also  included  in  this  budget. 
1  Less  than  one-half  million  dollars. 


anuory  25,  1948 
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Eula  McDonald,  author  of  the  article  on  a  world  maritime  organ- 
ization, is  a  foreign-affairs  analyst  in  the  Division  of  Historical  Policy 
Research,  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
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Vol.  XVIII,  No.  448  •  Publication  3036 
February  1,1948 


For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 

U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 

Washington  25,  D.C. 

SUBSCRIPTION: 

62  issues,  $5;  single  copy,  15  cents 

Published  with  the  approval  of  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Note:  Contents  of  this  publication  are  not 
copyrighted  and  items  contained  herein  may 
be  reprinted.  Citation  of  the  Department 
of  State  Bulletin  as  the  source  will  be 
appreciated. 


The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  compiled  and 
edited  in  the  Division  of  Publications, 
Office  of  Public  Affairs,  provides  the 
public  and  interested  agencies  of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  BULLETIN  includes 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  statements  and  addresses 
made  by  the  President  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  officers 
of  the  Department,  as  well  as  special 
articles  on  various  phases  of  inter- 
national affairs  and  the  functions  of 
the  Department.  Information  is  in- 
cluded concerning  treaties  and  in- 
ternational agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  is  or  may  become  a 
party  and  treaties  of  general  inter- 
national interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  legislative  material  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 


rOWARD  A  WORLD  MARITIME  ORGANIZATION 
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Part  II 


ARTICLE  BY  EULA  MCDONALD 


Part  I  of  this  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
Bulletin  of  January  25,  gave  a  resume  of  the 
mtecedents  and  accomplishments  of  some  of  the 
ignificant  organizations  concerned  with  ocean 
[hipping  from  1897  to  19£6,  inclusive.  Part  II 
?f  the  narrative  continues  with  an  account  of 
aajor  activities  in  this  field  since  the  end  of  191$, 
'he  plans  for  the  proposed  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization,  and  a  spe- 
ial  section  on  the  problem  of  safety  of  life  at  sea. 

rovisional  Maritime  Consultative  Council 
nd  the  United  Nations 

As  in  the  case  of  the  concurrent  activities  in 
946  of  the  United  Maritime  Consultative  Council 
nd  the  Temporary  Transport  and  Communica- 
Commission  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
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louncil,  likewise  in  1947  both  the  Provisional 
laritime  Consultative  Council  and  the  permanent 
ransport  and  Communications  Commission  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  met  independently 
ut  aware  of  each  other's  functioning. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  had  noti- 
ed  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
8  acceptance  of  membership  in  the  Provisional 
laritime  Consultative  Council  in  November 
946.43  The  Economic  and  Social  Council,  at  its 
ssion  of  December  10,  1946,  in  New  York,  had 
ppointed  the  representatives  of  12  countries  who 
:ad  been  duly  nominated  by  their  respective  gov- 
ernments to  the  permanent  Transport  and  Com- 
munications Commission.4'* 

The  permanent  Commission  began  its  first 
lission  on  February  6,  1947,  in  New  York.  The 
!  rovisional  agenda,  which  had  been  prepared  by 
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the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations,  contained  a 
proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  world-wide 
intergovernmental  shipping  organization.  This 
proposal  was  included  in  the  agenda  pursuant  to 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  on  June  21,  1946.45  In  connection  with 
this  item  of  the  agenda,  the  permanent  Commis- 
sion took  note  of  (1)  the  comprehensive  report 
of  May  25,  1946,  submitted  by  the  Temporary 
Transport  and  Communications  Commission  in 
favor  of  an  intergovernmental  shipping  organi- 
zation, and  (2)  the  similar  recommendations  of 
the  United  Maritime  Consultative  Council.  The 
permanent  Commission  did  not  consider  a  more 
detailed  study  necessary.  Accordingly  it  decided, 
in  compliance  with  its  terms  of  reference,  to 
recommend  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
the  establishment  of  a  world-wide  intergovern- 
mental organization  to  deal  with  technical  matters 
in  the  realm  of  shipping.  Since,  however,  the 
draft  recommendations  of  the  United  Maritime 
Consultative  Council  were  not  limited  to  the  tech- 
nical field,  the  Commission  proceeded  to  adopt  a 
draft  resolution  which  contemplated  a  range  of 
activities  broader  in  scope  than  those  confined  to 
technical  aspects  alone. 

48  Bulletin  of  Dec.  1, 1946,  p.  1002;  United  States  mem- 
bership was  effective  Nov.  20, 1946.  Of  the  other  countries 
which  had  participated  in  the  Washington  meeting  of 
October  1946,  a  sufficient  number  to  bring  the  new  Council 
into  existence  informed  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  their  acceptance  of  the  "Agreement  for  Pro- 
visional Maritime  Consultative  Council". 

44  U.N.  doc.  E/CN.2/SR.1,  Feb.  6,  1947,  p.  2 

48  Bulletin  of  Jan.  25,  1948,  p.  106. 
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This  resolution  requested  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  to  take  action  to  the  effect  that  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  be  in- 
structed to  call  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  intergovernmental  shipping  or- 
ganization and  to  circulate  with  the  invitations 
to  the  conference  the  draft  convention  prepared 
by  the  United  Maritime  Consultative  Council, 
which  should  form  the  basis  for  discussion  at  the 
conference.46  The  resolution  specified  >  that  the 
conference  should  be  held  in  Europe,  preferably 
in  the  fall  of  1947.47 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council,  meeting  on 
March  28, 1947,  took  note  of  the  report  of  the  first 
session  of  the  Transport  and  Communications 
Commission  and  adopted  a  resolution  requesting 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
among  other  things  to  convene  a  conference  for 
the  purpose  mentioned ;  to  circulate  the  draft  con- 
vention prepared  by  the  United  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Council  to  all  of  the  invited  governments 
with  the  notation  that  any  comments  or  amend- 
ments which  they  might  wish  to  offer  in  advance 
of  the  meeting  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary- 
General  for  submission  to  the  other  governments 
and  for  later  consideration  at  the  conference;  and 
to  draw  up  a  provisional  agenda  for  the  confer- 
ence. The  resolution  also  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  invited  governments  would  give  their  delega- 
tions full  powers  to  sign  the  convention.48 

At  this  juncture  the  newly  created  Provisional 
Maritime  Consultative  Council,  replacing  the  de- 
funct United  Martime  Consultative  Council,  be- 
gan its  activities.  Its  first  meeting  was  held  at 
Paris  from  May  16  to  20,  1947,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  French  Government. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  annexed  to 
the  recommendations  adopted  by  the  United  Mari- 
time Consultative  Council  at  its  Washington 
meeting  in  October  1946,  the  Provisional  Mari- 
time Consultative  Council  was  designed  to  func- 
tion temporarily,  pending  the  establishment  of 
the  proposed  world-wide  organization,  and  in 
particular  "to  provide  machinery  for  cooperation 
among  Governments  in  the  field  of  Governmental 


40  U.N.  doc.  E/270,  Feb.  24,  1947,  pp.  13-15,  30. 
"  U.N.  doc.  E/270/Add.  1,  Mar.  7,  1947,  p.  2. 
48  U.N.  doc.  E/408,  Apr.  9,  1947,  pp.  2-3. 
w  Bxtlletin  of  Dec.  15,  1946,  p.  1098. 
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regulation   and   practices   relating   to   technical 
matters  of  all  kinds  affecting  shipping  engaged  in 
international  trade,  and  to  encourage  the  general^ 
adoption  of  the  highest  practicable  standards  in 
matters  concerning  maritime  safety  and  efficiency 
of  navigation" ;  to  "encourage  the  removal  of  all 
forms  of  discriminatory  action  and  unnecessary 
restrictions  by  Governments  affecting  shipping 
engaged  in  international  trade";  to  provide  for 
consideration  of  the  shipping  problems  which  may 
be  referred  to  the  Council  by  the  United  Nations  I 
and  to  arrange  for  information  on  matters  before 
the  Council  to  be  disseminated  among  the  member 
governments.49    Included  in  the  functions  of  the 
Provisional  Maritime  Consultative  Council  wa$ 
the  responsibility  for  advising  on  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  draft  constitution  of  the  proposed  perj 
manent  maritime  organization. 

The  agreement  provided  further  that  the  mem-. 

bership  of  the  Provisional  Maritime  Consultative 

Council  should  consist  of  those  governments  whicr, 

notified  the  United  Kingdom  of  their  acceptance 

of  the  agreement  from  among  the  members  of  th< 

former  United  Maritime  Consultative  Council  o\ 

members  of  the  United  Nations ;  that  an  Executive 

Committee  consisting  of  12  member  government: 

should  be  established  after  20  governments  hac 

accepted  the  agreement;  that  the  Council  shouk 

determine  at  each  meeting  the  place  and  time  fo: 

its  next  session,  the  first  meeting  to  be  held  at  an; 

time  after  March  1,  1947;  that  the  agreemen 

should  enter  into  force  when  12  governments,  o 

which  5  shall  each  have  a  total  tonnage  of  no 

less  than  1,000,000  gross  tons  of  shipping,  ha< 

accepted  it ;  and  that  the  agreement  should  termi 

nate  upon  the  entry  into  force  of  a  constitutio: 

for  a  permanent  intergovernmental  organizatio 

or  when  membership  falls  below  12  members. 

The  following  topics  were  discussed  at  the  Ma 
1947  meeting  of  the  Provisional  Council:  (1)  c( 
ordination  of  activities  in  the  fields  of  aviatioi 
shipping,  and  telecommunications  affecting  safet 
at  sea  and  in  the  air;  (2)  economic  discriminJ 
tions  in  shipping;  (3)  the  progress  which  ha 
been  made  in  restoring  normal  processes  of  inte: 
national  shipping  business;  and  (4)  uniformit 
of  merchant-vessel  statistics.  It  was  decided  1 
refrain  from  any  discussion  of  the  1946  draft  coi 
vention  for  a  permanent  organization  in  view  * 
the  full  procedure  adopted  by  the  United  Natioi 
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for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  comments 
and  suggestions  for  amendments  by  the  interested 
governments. 

An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  May 
1947  meeting  was  concerned  with  item  1,  which 
resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
three  to  serve  on  an  inter-organization  committee 
on  coordination  of  activities  in  the  field  of  safety. 

The  United  Kingdom  Government  was  re- 
quested to  undertake  the  secretarial  duties  of  the 
Council  and  to  make  arrangements  for  the  calling 
of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  in  the  event 
that  another  meeting  might  be  deemed  necessary 
before  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  world- 
wide organization. 

Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  as  a  Major  Problem 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  the  field  of  inter- 
lational  nautical  affairs  is  the  prevention  of  loss 
)f  life  at  sea.  This  subject  has  been  dealt  with 
lot  only  by  some  of  the  maritime  organizations 
nentioned  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  article 
Jut  also  by  special  international  conferences  on 
;he  subject.  This  problem  is  of  such  importance 
n  the  evolution  of  international  maritime  collabo- 
ration as  to  warrant  more  detailed  treatment  at 
his  point. 

The  International  Marine  Conference,  held  at 
Washington  from  October  16  to  December  31, 
1889,  was  the  first  "full-dress"  international  meet- 
ng  to  consider  maritime  problems.  It  dealt  ex- 
;lusively  with  questions  of  "safety  for  life  and 
)roperty  at  sea",50  and  its  deliberations  might  be 
lescribed  as  one  of  the  initial  efforts  on  the  tech- 
nical side  of  international  collaboration  in  the 
ield  of  shipping.  The  plans  for  holding  such  a 
neeting  originated  in  the  United  States,  the  host 
:ountry.  The  agenda,  even  in  the  light  of  prog- 
'ess  and  experience  gained  throughout  the  years 
;ince  1889,  is  noteworthy. 

The  conference  adopted  resolutions  or  recom- 
mendations pertaining  to: 

Regulations  for  preventing  collisions  at  sea,  in- 
cluding rules  concerning  lights,  sound  signals 
for  fog,  speed  of  ships  in  fog,  steering  and 
sailing,  and  distress  signals;61 
Regulations  for  the  designation  and  marking 
of  vessels ; 
j   Saving  of  life  and  property  from  shipwreck ; 
:    Qualifications  for  officers  and  seamen,  including 
tests  for  sight  and  colorblindness; 
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Lanes  for  steamers  on  frequented  routes,  with 
special  regard  to  the  avoidance  of  steamer 
collisions  and  the  safety  of  fishermen ; 

Night  signals  for  communicating  information 

Reporting,  marking,  and  removing  dangerous 

wrecks  or  other  obstructions  to  navigation; 
Notices  of  changes  in  lights,  buoys,  and  other 

day-and-night  danger  marks; 
Uniform  system  of  coloring  and  numbering 

buoys;  and 
Establishment   of  a   permanent   international 

maritime  commission. 

The  last-named  topic  represents  perhaps  the 
earliest  suggestion  considered  at  a  formal  inter- 
national meeting  for  a  permanent  multilateral 
maritime  body.  However,  the  conference  resolved 
"That  for  the  present  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent international  maritime  commission  is  not 
considered  expedient".52 

The  maritime  nations  were  made  acutely  aware 
of  the  urgent  need  for  closer  international  cooper- 
ation in  the  field  of  safety  at  sea  by  the  Titanic 
disaster  of  1912.  This  tragedy  was  the  immediate 
cause  for  the  convening  of  a  diplomatic  conference 
in  London  in  the  latter  part  of  1914  to  consider 
measures  to  prevent  the  future  occurrence  of  such 
calamities.53  The  conference  drew  up  the  conven- 
tion of  January  20,  1914,  for  the  safety  of  life 
at  sea.  The  intervention  of  World  War  I  as  well 
as  other  less  influential  factors  prevented  the  con- 
vention from  coming  into  force  completely,  al- 
though several  of  the  signatory  countries  adopted 
portions  of  it.54 


■ 


00  Protocol  of  Proceedings  of  the  International  Marine 
Conference  Held  in  Washington,  D.G.,  .  .  .  October  16 
to  December  31,  1889  (3  vols.,  Washington,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1890),  vol.  I,  p.  1. 

01  These  regulations,  which  are  a  modification  of  the 
International  Rules  of  the  Road  as  adopted  in  1884  by 
England  and  of  those  adopted  by  the  United  States  in 
1885  (23  Stat.  438),  were  enacted  into  law  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  1890  (26  Stat.  320)  and,  with 
some  changes  throughout  the  years,  are  still  in  force 
(33  U.S.C.  61  ff.). 

"Protocol  of  Proceedings  of  the  International  Marine 
Conference,  vol.  II,  pp.  1365  ff. 

63  S.  Doc.  463,  63d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  (Washington,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1914).  See  also  Bulletin  of  Nov. 
3,  1946,  p.  816. 

"Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1929,  vol.  I, 
p.  368. 
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The  Government  of  the  United  States  did  not 
ratify  the  convention  of  1914,  but  it  did  undertake 
the  direction  of  the  services  of  derelict  destruction, 
study  and  observation  of  ice  conditions,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  international  ice  patrol  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  which  it  was  invited  to  do  by  article  7 
of  the  convention.  Pursuant  to  an  Executive 
order  these  services  were  performed  by  the  vessels 
of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard.  Foreign  na- 
tions contributed  fro  rata  shares  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  services.55 

The  years  brought  added  knowledge  in  the  tech- 
nical matters  covered  by  the  convention  of  1914 
as  well  as  marked  advancements  in  ship  construc- 
tion. These  changed  conditions  prompted  the 
British  Government  to  make  proposals  for  the 
convening  of  a  conference  to  revise  and  amend 
the  convention  of  19 14.56  The  proposals  were 
made  in  the  autumn  of  1927  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  which  replied  in  January 
1928  agreeing  that  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  revision  of  the  convention  and  suggesting 
that  the  conference  be  held  in  the  spring  of  1929.57 

Before  the  conference  met,  another  tragedy  at 
sea  focused  the  attention  of  the  world  on  the  im- 
portance of  immediate  safety  measures.  On  No- 
vember 12,  1928,  the  steamship  Vestris  sank  off 
the  Virginia  Capes  with  the  consequent  loss  of 
110  lives. 

The  conference  was  held  in  London  from  April 
16  to  May  31,  1929.  Out  of  its  deliberations  grew 
the  existing  convention  for  promoting  sa*fety  of 
life  at  sea,  which  was  signed  on  the  last  day  of 
the  meeting  by  the  delegations  of  18  governments. 
The  United  States  became  a  party  to  this  conven- 
tion on  August  7,  1936  (effective  November  7), 
subject  to  three  understandings  bearing  on  Ameri- 
can standards  of  safety.88 

Another    international    conference    concerned 


"International  Conference  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea, 
London,  April  16-May  31,  1929;  Report  of  the  Delegation 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  Appended  Documents 
(Department  of  State  publication  14),  p.  16.  See  also 
Executive  Order  2458,  Sept.  20,  1916. 

66  Foreign  Relations,  1929,  vol.  I,  p.  379. 

67  International  Conference  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  pp. 
16-17. 

58  Treaty  Series  910,  50  Stat.  1121. 

"Department  of  State,  Press  Releases,  May  10,  1930, 
pp.  224-225 ;  ibid.,  Sept.  6, 1930,  pp.  155-158.  Treaty  Series 
858,  47  Stat.  2228. 

80  U.N.  doc.  E/270,  Feb.  24,  1947,  p.  16. 
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with  safety  at  sea  met  in  London  on  May  20, 1930 
for  the  purpose  of  formulating  international  rules 
and  regulations  for  determining  the  load  lines  ol 
merchant  vessels  engaged  in  international  trade 
The  1929  conference  had  dealt  with  safety  in  re-' 
spect  to  passenger  ships.  The  British  Govern- 
ment called  the  1930  conference  to  consider  th< 
question  of  the  seaworthiness  of  cargo  ships.  Th< 
conference  closed  its  sessions  on  July  5,  1930,  oi 
which  day  the  international  load  line  conventioi 
and  an  accompanying  final  protocol  were  signec 
unanimously  by  the  representatives  of  27  govern 
ments  participating  in  the  conference.69 

The  question  of  the  coordination  of  activities  n 
the  fields  of  aviation,  shipping,  and  telecommuni' 
cations,  with  respect  to  safety  and  rescue  at  ses 
and  in  the  air,  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  thi 
Temporary  Transport  and  Communications  Com 
mission  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  oj 
the  United  Nations  in  1946  as  one  of  the  substan, 
tive  problems  requiring  early  attention.  Thj 
Temporary  Commission  requested  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  to  give  formal  authorization 
for  the  examination  of  this  problem.60  The  t4 
quested  authorization  was  given  by  the  Economi 
and  Social  Council  at  its  second  session,  later  ii 
1946. 

The  permanent  Transport  and  Communication 
Commission,  having  replaced  the  Temporary  Com 
mission,  took  note  of  this  action  at  its  first  sessioi 
in  February  1947.  The  permanent  Commissioi 
also  took  cognizance  of  a  note  from  the  Govern 
ment  of  the  United  Kingdom  concerning  the  invi 
tation  of  that  Government  for  an  internationa 
conference  to  revise  the  1929  convention  for  pro 
moting  safety  of  life  at  sea,  and  recommendei 
that  the  conference  should  be  requested  to  invit 
the  Provisional  International  Civil  Aviatio) 
Organization,  the  Provisional  Maritime  Consul 
tative  Council,  the  International  Telecommunica 
tion  Union,  and  the  International  Meteorologies 
Organization  to  appoint  representatives  to  pai 
ticipate  in  a  joint  study  of  the  means  for  coordi 
nation  of  the  activities  of  the  four  organization 
relating  to  air-sea  rescue. 

The  Commission  further  proposed  that  a  sma. 
interim  committee  consisting  of  representative 
from  the  four  organizations  be  set  up,  on  th 
invitation  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Unite 
Nations,  to  prepare  a  factual  report  on  the  existin 
measures  for  coordination  of  safety  and  rescu 
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arrangements  and  if  possible  to  make  recommen- 
dations for  further  measures  based  on  the  con- 
sidered views  of  the  four  organizations.  It  was 
proposed  that  the  report  be  sent  to  the  Secretary- 
General  for  the  information  of  the  Transport  and 
Communications  Commission  and  that  a  copy  be 
forwarded  for  the  consideration  of  the  Conference 
on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.61 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  on  March  28, 
1947,  adopted  a  resolution  based  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Transport  and  Communications 
Commission.  The  resolution  took  note  of  the  fact 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
prepared  not  only  to  invite  the  interested  govern- 
ments to  participate  in  the  conference  but  also  to 
convene  a  preparatory  committee  of  experts  to 
consider  preliminaries  to  the  conference.  The 
resolution  instructed  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  to  pursue  his  study  of  this  prob- 
lem, to  keep  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  pre- 
paratory committee  and  the  conference  itself,  and 
to  advise  the  Transport  and  Communications 
Commission  of  developments  in  this  connection.62 

The  resolution  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  was  considered  fully  by  the  delegates  to  the 
Paris  meeting,  in  May  1947,  of  the  Provisional 
(Maritime  Consultative  Council,  who  decided  that 
;hey  should  appoint  three  representatives  of  their 
organization  to  serve  on  the  proposed  preparatory 
committee  for  the  conference.  The  Governments 
)f  Norway,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  were  elected  to  furnish  one  shipping  repre- 
sentative each,  whereupon  the  delegations  of  each 
)f  the  three  countries  put  forward  the  names  of 
ndividual  experts.  The  first  meeting  of  the  pre- 
paratory committee  was  planned  to  be  held  in 
London  in  October  1947  63  but  was  postponed  until 
January  27,  1948.  The  Conference  on  Safety  of 
Me  at  Sea  is  itself  scheduled  to  meet  in  London 
m  April  16, 1948. 

'roposed  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization 

The  Washington  meeting  of  the  United  Mari- 
jime  Consultative  Council  held  in  October  1946  °4 
|  greed  to  recommend  to  the  member  governments 
ihe  text  of  a  draft  convention  for  an  intergovern- 
mental maritime  consultative  organization.  At 
|his  meeting  the  Council  also  proposed,  as  an  in- 
terim measure  pending  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
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manent  organization,  that  a  Provisional  Maritime 
Consultative  Council  be  established. 

The  "scope  and  purposes"  of  the  permanent 
organization,  as  set  forth  in  article  I  of  the  draft 
convention,  are  identical  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Provisional  Maritime  Consultative  Council  as  set 
forth  in  the  interim  agreement  and  digested  here- 
inabove.   In  full,  they  are  as  follows : 6S 

"i.  to  provide  machinery  for  cooperation  among 
Governments  in  the  field  of  Governmental  regu- 
lation and  practices  relating  to  technical  matters 
of  all  kinds  affecting  shipping  engaged  in  inter- 
national trade,  and  to  encourage  the  general  adop- 
tion of  the  highest  practicable  standards  in  matters 
concerning  maritime  safety  and  efficiency  of  navi- 
gation ; 

"ii.  to  encourage  the  removal  of  all  forms  of 
discriminatory  action  and  unnecessary  restrictions 
by  Governments  affecting  shipping  engaged  in 
international  trade  so  as  to  promote  the  avail- 
ability of  shipping  services  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world  without  discrimination; 

"iii.  to  provide  for  the  consideration  by  the 
Organization  of  any  shipping  problems  of  an 
international  character  involving  matters  of  gen- 
eral principle  that  may  be  referred  to  the  Organi- 
zation by  the  United  Nations.  Matters  which  are 
suitable  for  settlement  through  the  normal  proc- 
esses of  international  shipping  business  are  not 
within  the  scope  of  the  Organization ; 

"iv.  to  provide  for  the  exchange  of  information 
among  Governments  on  matters  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Organization." 

In  article  II  the  draft  convention  prescribes 
the  functions  of  the  organization  as  follows : 

"Section  1.  The  functions  of  the  Organization 
shall  be  consultative  and  advisory. 

"Section  2.  In  order  to  achieve  the  objectives 
set  out  in  Article  I,  the  functions  of  the  Organi- 
zation in  relation  to  matters  within  its  scope 
shall  be — 

"  (a)  to  consider  and  make  recommendations 
upon  matters  arising  under  Subsections  i  and  ii 
of  Article  I  that  may  be  remitted  to  it  by  Mem- 


01  Ibid.,  pp.  16-17. 

62  U.N.  doc.  E/408,  Apr.  9,  1947,  p.  3. 

08  Bulletin  of  Oct.  5,  1947,  p.  676. 

M  Bulletin  of  Dec.  15,  1946,  pp.  1092  ff. 

05  Bulletin  of  Dec.  15,  1946,  p.  1094. 
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ber  Governments,  by  organs  of  the  United 
Nations,  or  by  other  intergovernmental  organi- 
zations, or  upon  matters  referred  to  it  under 
Subsection  iii  of  Article  I ; 

"(b)  to  draft  conventions,  agreements,  or 
other  suitable  instruments,  and  to  recommend 
these  to  Governments  and  to  intergovernmental 
organizations,  and  to  convene  such  conferences 
as  may  be  necessary ;  > 

"(c)  to  provide  machinery  for  consultation 
and  exchange  of  information  among  Member 
Governments. 

"Section  3.  In  those  matters  which  appear  to 
the  Organization  suitable  for  settlement  through 
the  normal  processes  of  international  shipping 
business,  the  Organization  shall  so  recommend." 

The  draft  convention  provides  that  the  organi- 
zation shall  consist  of  an  Assembly ;  a  Council ;  a 
Maritime  Safety  Committee  and  such  other  sub- 
sidiary organs  as  may  be  established  by  the  organi- 
zation from  time  to  time ;  and  a  secretariat. 

The  Assembly  is  to  consist  of  delegates  of  all 
the  member  governments,  each  member  govern- 
ment being  entitled  to  one  vote.  Regular  meet- 
ings of  the  Assembly  are  to  be  held  at  least  every 
two  years.  Extraordinary  meetings  may  be  con- 
voked when  one  third  of  the  member  governments 
notify  the  Secretary-General  that  such  a  meeting 
is  desired,  or  at  any  other  time  if  considered  neces- 
sary by  the  Council. 

The  functions  of  the  Assembly  will  include  the 
establishment  of  any  temporary  or,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Council,  permanent  subsidiary 
bodies  it  may  deem  necessary ;  election  of  the  mem- 
ber governments  to  be  represented  on  the  Council ; 
deciding  upon  questions  referred  to  it  by  the 
Council;  consideration  of  the  Council's  reports; 
determination  of  the  financial  arrangements  of 
the  organization  after  studying  the  budget  esti- 
mates and  financial  statements;  referral  to  the 
Council  of  appropriate  matters  within  the  organi- 
zation's scope;  providing  opportunity  for  ex- 
change of  information  and  of  views  among  the 
member  governments;  and  exercise  of  certain 
powers  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Maritime  Safety  Committee. 

The  Council  of  the  organization  will  consist  of 


Ibid.,  p.  1096. 
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sixteen  member  governments  elected  by  the  As-  j 
sembly,  eight  to  be  governments  of  nations  with 
the  largest  interest  in  the  provision  of  shipping 
services,  four  to  be  governments  of  other  maritime 
nations  which  have  the  largest  interest  in  inter- 
national trade,  and  the  four  remaining  members 
to  be  elected  with  a  view  to  adequate  geographical 
representation.  The  Council  will  meet  as  often 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  either  on  the  call  of 
the  chairman  or  on  the  request  of  at  least  four 
of  its  members. 

The  Council  is  to  inform  any  member  govern- 
ment not  represented  on  the  Council  of  items  on.1 
the  agenda  with  which  that  government  is  directly, 
concerned.  In  that  event  the  government  so  con- 
cerned may  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  that 
particular  subject  but  will  not  be  permitted  to 
vote.  The  Council  will  also  conclude  arrange-; 
ments  covering  the  organization's  relationship 
with  other  international  bodies,  subject  to  confir- 
mation by  the  Assembly. 

The  provisions  of  the  draft  convention  which 
concern  the  Maritime  Safety  Committee  are  ten* 
tive,  and  are  intended  to  be  developed  in  detail 
at    contemplated    technical    conferences.66     The 
Maritime  Safety  Committee,  under  the  tentative 
provisions,  is  to  be  comprised  of  fourteen  member 
governments  which  the  Assembly  will  select  from 
nations  having  the  greatest  interest  in  maritime 
safety,  eight  of  which  are  to  be  from  the  largest 
shipowning  nations  and  six  to  be  selected  with  a 
view  to  adequate  representation  of  other  nations 
having  important  interests  in  maritime  safety  and 
of  major  geographical  areas.    The  Committee  U 
to  consider  all  matters  concerning  maritime  safetj 
which  come  within  the  scope  of  the  organization 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  preventive  mea- 
sures, such  as  standards  of  construction  and  equip 
ment  and  rules  for  prevention  of  collisions,  bul 
also  regarding  the  saving  of  life  after  casualties 
Reports  on  its  work  and  recommendations  grow 
ing  out  of  its  studies  will  be  submitted  regularb 
to  the  Council  for  transmittal  to  the  Assembly  o: 
to  governments  (when  the  Assembly  is  not  in  ses 
sion) ,  together  with  the  Council's  comments  anc 
recommendations. 

The  secretariat  of  the  organization  is  to  be  com 

posed  of  the  Secretary-General  to  be  appointed  b; 

the  Council  with  the  approval  of  the  Assembl, 

and  such  other  staff  members  as  may  be  considers 
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necessary,  the  latter  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General with  a  view  to  efficiency  and  repre- 
sentation of  a  diversity  of  nations.  All  records 
considered  necessary  for  the  efficient  functioning 
of  all  branches  of  the  organization  will  be  kept 
by  the  secretariat,  which  will  also  prepare,  collect, 
and  circulate  the  various  documents  of  the  Assem- 
bly, the  Council,  and  the  subsidiary  organs.  The 
Secretary-General  and  the  other  members  of  the 
secretariat  will  maintain  their  position  as  inter- 
national officers  and  may  not  seek  or  receive  in- 
structions from  any  authority  except  the  organiza- 
tion. The  members  of  the  organization  undertake 
to  respect  this  position  by  making  no  effort  to 
exert  influence  over  the  secretariat. 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations, 
in  consonance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  adopted  on  March  28,  1947,67 
issued  invitations  on  April  10,  1947,  to  the  inter- 
ested governments  to  attend  the  conference  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  an  intergovernmental 
shipping  organization.68  The  dates  of  the  meet- 
ing have  now  been  set  for  February  19  through 
March  17,  1948.69 

Conclusion 

At  long  last  the  trend  toward  establishing:  a 
permanent  world  organization  to  deal  with  mari- 
time questions  is  crystallizing.  It  is  believed  that 
the  plans  for  such  an  international  body  will  come 
to  fruition  at  the  forthcoming  conference.  If 
these  plans  are  successful  the  organization  will 
provide  a  greater  continuity  than  was  possible 
under  the  sporadic  maritime  conferences  of  the 
past,  with  their  diversity  of  membership,  or  under 
the  previous  international  bodies  concerned  with 
aspects  of  shipping.  The  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  this  more  closely  integrated  co-partnership 
will  be  partly  economic,  through  the  standardiza- 
tion of  technical  phases  of  shipping  administra- 
tion and  the  elimination  of  economic  restrictions 
upon  merchant  shipping ;  partly  humanitarian,  in 
reducing  loss  of  life  from  storms  and  accidents 
j  at  sea ;  and  partly  political,  in  that  every  success 
in  international  cooperation  on  the  technical  level 
is  a  spur  and  a  means  of  encouragement  to  inter- 
national cooperation  on  the  political  level. 

February  7,  1948 
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The  new  organization,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  is 
expected  to  cooperate  with  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  in  some  phases  (especially 
safety  phases)  of  air  transport  across  the  world's 
seas.  In  discussing  the  transocean  carriage  of 
goods  and  passengers  both  by  surface  vessel  and 
by  air  William  L.  Clayton,  then  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  economic  affairs,  spoke  as  follows  at 
the  October  1946  session  of  the  United  Maritime 
Consultative  Council: 

"The  power-driven  vessel  plying  the  free  seas 
is  the  cheapest  form  of  transportation  in  the 
world.  For  many  years  we  shipped  cotton  from 
Houston  to  Shanghai  at  less  cost  than  it  took  to 
bring  it  from  Oklahoma  to  Houston.  Man  him- 
self can  now  fly  over  the  seas  quicker  than  he  can 
travel  on  the  surface,  but  it  seems  safe  to  say  that 
his  goods  will  for  the  most  part  always  travel  on 
and  not  above  the  water." 70 

In  a  domain  of  such  paramount  importance  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind,  the  economic,  humani- 
tarian, and  political  benefits  derived  from  inter- 
national cooperation  may  well  comprise  a 
significant  part  of  the  mosaic  of  friendly  inter- 
relationship which  the  United  Nations  is  steadily 
forming. 

Addresses  on  European  Re- 
covery  Program 

On  January  22  the  Secretary  of  State  made  an 
address  before  the  National  Cotton  Council  in 
Atlanta,  Ga. ;  for  the  text  of  this  address  on  Euro- 
pean aid,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  52 
of  January  22,  1948. 

On  January  22  Assistant  Secretary  Thorp  made 
an  address  before  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board  in  New  York  City ;  for  the  text  of  this 
address  on  European  aid,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  51  of  January  22, 1948. 


*T  Bulletin  of  Jan.  25, 194S,  p.  107. 
88  See  U.N.  doc.  E/Conf .  4/2,  Oct.  2,  1947,  p.  1. 
MU.N.  doc.  E/O.  4A  Sept.  16,  1947,  p.  3. 
70  Bulletin  of  Nov.  3,  1946,  p.  817. 
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FOREIGN  AID  AND  RECONSTRUCTION 

British  Foreign  Secretary  Asks  for 
Union  of  Western  Europe 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

[Released  to  the  press  January  23] 

Mr.  Bevin  has  proposed  measures  which  will 
enable  the  free  countries  of  western  Europe  fur- 
ther to  concert  with  one  another  for  their^common 
safety  and  good.1  As  in  the  case  of  the  recovery 
program  the  United  States  heartily  welcomes 
European  initiative  in  this  respect  and  any  pro- 
posal looking  to  a  closer  material  and  spiritual  link 
between  the  western  European  nations  will  serve 
to  reinforce  the  efforts  which  our  two  countries 
have  been  making  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  firm 
peace. 

New  Interim  Aid  Allocation  to  France, 
Italy,  and  Austria 

[Released  to  the  press  January  23] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  January 
23  an  additional  allocation  of  $97,121,000  to 
France,  Italy,  and  Austria  under  the  $522,000,000 
Interim  Aid  Program.  The  new  allocation  will 
be  used,  in  large  part,  to  cover  February  procure- 
ment of  vitally  needed  cereals  and  coal.  France 
will  receive  $49,539,000;  Italy,  $35,477,000;  and 
Austria,  $12,105,000. 

A  breakdown  of  the  new  allocation,  on  which 
procurement  has  already  started,  is  as  follows : 

Estimated  cost 
Quantity         and  freight 
Austrian  program  :  (long  tons)    value  ($ooo) 

Cereals 39, 000  5, 478 

Coal  (offshore) 240,000  3,800 

Peanuts 7, 000  2, 827 

12, 105 
French  program : 

Cereals 165,  000  ■  22,  789 

Coal  (U.S.)' 1,300,000  26,750 

49,  539 

1  In  address  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  London  on 
Jan.  22,  1948. 

2  Includes  $1,000,000  additional  for  transportation 
against  the  January  allocation  of  cereals  from  the  United 
States. 

8  January  allocation. 

*  See  Department  of  State  press  releases  3,  6,  and  9  of 
Jan.  2  and  3,  1948. 
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Italian  program : 

Cereals 177, 000  23, 477 

Coal  (U.S.) 600,000  12,000 

35, 477 

The  total  amount  programmed  to  date  under  the 
Interim  Aid  Program  is  $244,437,000,  or  approxi- 
mately 47  percent  of  the  $522,000,000  appropriated 
under  Public  Law  393.  Of  this  total,  $118,839,000 
has  been  committed  for  France,  $92,199,999  for 
Italy,  and  $33,399,000  for  Austria.4 


U.S.  To  Send  Observers  to  Rome— 
CEEC  Manpower  Conference 


[Released  to  the  press  January  23]  : 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  January ; 
23  that  the  United  States  was  sending  two  ob- 
servers to  the  conference  on  manpower  problems 
relating  to  the  European  Recovery  Program  called 
by  the  Italian  Government  and  opening  in  Rome, 
on  January  26. 

The  Italian  Government  has  invited  all  coun- 
tries which  participated  in  the  Paris  conference 
of  the  Committee  of  European  Economic  Co-op- 
eration, as  well  as  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization, the  International  Labor  Organization, 
and  the  International  Refugee  Organization,  to 
send  representatives. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  that  the  Italian 
Government  has  taken  this  initiative  in  view  of 
the  surplus  of  labor  available  in  Italy  and  in  the 
various  displaced-persons  camps  which  could  be 
utilized  in  the  labor-shortage  areas  of  Europe.  It 
is  another  example  of  the  attitude  of  self-help  and 
mutual  help  prevailing  among  the  Erp  countries. 

The  United  States  will  stand  ready,  if  called 
upon,  to  provide  technical  assistance  in  the  solution 
of  manpower  problems  either  directly  or  through 
the  International  Labor  Organization,  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  and  International 
Refugee  Organization. 

The  United  States  observers  attending  the  con- 
ference will  be  Val  R.  Lorwin  of  the  Division  of 
International  Labor,  Social,  and  Health  Affairs, 
Department  of  State,  and  William  Shaughnessy 
of  the  Technical  Service  Division,  Department  of 
Labor. 
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The  International  Labor  Organization  Regional  Meeting 
for  the  Near  and  Middle  East 


ARTICLE  BY  IRWIN  M.  TOBIN 


Introduction 

The  International  Labor  Organization  Regional 
Meeting  for  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  held  at 
Istanbul,  November  24^29,  1947,  represented  a 
significant  extension  of  the  work  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization.  Taken  together 
with  the  regional  meetings  held  at  Mexico  City 
(April  1-16,  1946)  and  New  Delhi  (October  27- 
November  8, 1947) ,  Istanbul  demonstrated  the  in- 
tention of  the  Ilo  to  extend  the  frontiers  of  its 
activity  along  regional  lines  and  take  fuller  ac- 
count than  hitherto  of  the  special  problems  in- 
volved in  raising  living  standards  in  areas  still 
in  the  early  stages  of  industrial  development. 

The  Istanbul  meeting,  modest  as  it  was  in  com- 
position and  objectives,  also  marked  a  new  de- 
parture in  the  approach  of  the  governments  of 
the  Near  and  Middle  East  toward  the  solution  of 
their  economic  and  social  problems.  It  provided 
for  the  first  time  an  opportunity  for  officials  of  the 
states  of  the  area  to  exchange  experiences  and 
information  about  social  problems  and  progress 
in  their  countries  and  to  examine  from  a  regional 
viewpoint  the  standards  to  which  the  peoples  of 
the  area  should  aspire. 

Originally  invited  by  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment to  meet  in  Cairo,  the  Ilo  was  obliged  either 
to  transfer  the  site  elsewhere  owing  to  the  cholera 
epidemic  or  to  postpone  the  meeting  indefinitely 
because  of  other  Ilo  commitments.  The  Ilo,  with 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  Egyptian  Government, 
decided  upon  the  former  course.  By  its  readiness 
to  make  arrangements  for  holding  the  meeting  at 
Istanbul  on  very  short  notice,  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment made  it  possible  to  proceed  on  the  orig- 
inal schedule. 

February  1,  1948 


Attendance 

The  independent  states  of  the  Near  and  Middle 
East  represented  at  the  conference  were :  Egypt, 
Iran,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Syria,  and  Turkey.  Un- 
like the  full-scale  conferences  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  in  which  representatives  of 
industry  and  labor  take  part  together  with  repre- 
sentatives of  governments,  the  Istanbul  meeting, 
because  of  its  preliminary  character,  consisted  only 
of  government  delegates.  The  wish  was  widely 
expressed  among  those  present  that  future  re- 
gional meetings  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East  area 
should  also  include  representatives  of  industry  and 
labor  in  line  with  the  classic  Ilo  pattern. 

In  addition  to  the  participating  governments, 
a  number  of  other  governments  and  international 
organizations  were  represented  by  observers. 
The  United  States  was  represented  in  this  capac- 
ity by  William  S.  Tyson,  Solicitor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  William  J.  Handley,  Labor 
Attache  at  the  American  Legation,  Cairo.  Other 
Governments  similarly  represented  were  Afghani- 
stan, France,  Greece,  India,  Pakistan,  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  Observers  were  also  pres- 
ent from  the  United  Nations  and  the  United  Na 
tions  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 

In  addition,  an  influential  role  was  played  at 
the  meeting  by  the  tripartite  delegation — repre- 
senting government,  employers,  and  workers — 
appointed  by  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office.  Sir  Guilclhaume  Myrddin- 
Evans,  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Body,  headed 
the  Ilo  group  and  delivered  one  of  the  principal 
opening  addresses.  F.  L.  Yllanes  Ramos  of  Mexi- 
co, of  the  employers'  group,  and  O.  Lizzadri  of 
Italy,  of  the  workers'  group,  took  part  in  com- 
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mittee  discussions  and  were  able,  as  a  result  of 
their  industrial  experience,  to  make  a  number  of 
practical  suggestions  in  the  course  of  the  formu- 
lation of  resolutions.  The  meeting  elected  Tah- 
sin  B.  Balta,  Minister  of  Labor  of  Turkey,  as  its 
President  and  Ibrahim  Istuany,  Syrian  Delegate, 
as  its  Vice  President.  N.  Sadak,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Turkey,  addressed  the  opening 
session  of  the  meeting  on  behalf  of  the  Turkish 
Government.  Jef  Hens,  Assistant  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  Ilo,  served  as  Secretary  General. 

Objectives 

The  Istanbul  meeting  was  by  its  very  nature  a 
preliminary  gathering  intended  to  pave  the  way 
for  full-scale  regional  conferences  in  the  future 
and  lay  the  groundwork  for  more  intensive  activ- 
ity by  the  Ilo  in  the  region  of  the  Near  and  Middle 
East.  Although  the  essence  of  the  meeting  was 
an  exchange  of  views  and  information,  there  was 
in  fact  adopted  an  elaborate  set  of  resolutions 
which,  while  having  no  binding  effect,  were  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  member  governments  as  pro- 
posals for  action  in  the  social  and  economic  field 
within  the  shortest  possible  time.  Furthermore, 
the  meeting  proposed  to  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  Ilo  a  considerable  number  of  practical  steps 
designed  to  expand  the  interests  and  activities  of 
the  Ilo  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East. 

Resolutions 

The  Istanbul  meeting  unanimously  adopted 
five  principal  resolutions  on  the  following  sub- 
jects : 

(1)  the  development  of  the  work  of  the  Ilo  in 
the  Near  and  Middle  East;  (2)  labor  policy;  (3) 
social  security;  (4)  conditions  of  life  and  work 
of  agricultural  workers;  (5)  economic  policies 
designed  to  further  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East 
the  social  objectives  of  the  Ilo. 

1.  Development  of  the  Work  of  the  Ilo  in  the 
Near  and  Middle  East 
Recognizing  the  need  for  concerted  effort  to 
improve  living  and  working  conditions  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East  and  to  in- 
stitute vigorous  Ilo  action  in  that  region,  the 
Istanbul  meeting  proposed  to  the  Ilo  that  it  con- 
vene at  an  appropriate  time  a  regional  conference 
to  review  the  progress  made  in  the  fields  covered 
by  the  policy  resolutions  summarized  below ;  send 
an  Ilo  mission  to  the  Middle  East  in  preparation 
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for  such  a  conference ;  extend  the  network  of  "cor- 
respondents" of  the  Ilo  in  the  region;  encourage 
the  recruitment  as  members  of  the  Ilo  staff  of  an 
adequate  number  of  experienced  nationals  of  the 
countries  of  the  region ;  extend  the  practice  of  in- 
viting junior  officials  from  the  Near  and  Middle 
East  to  spend  periods  of  study  and  training  in 
the  headquarters  of  the  Ilo  ;  arrange  that  general 
Ilo  meetings  be  held  in  the  region  from  time  to 
time ;  arrange  for  publication  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Istanbul  meeting  and  other  Ilo  documents  in 
the  appropriate  Near  and  Middle  East  languages, 
namely  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Persian ;  and  facili- 
tate the  provision  to  the  governments  of  Near  and 
Middle  Eastern  countries  of  appropriate  assist- 
ance in  connection  with  the  framing  of  laws  and  I 
regulations  for  the  improvement  of  administra-  • 
tive  practices,  systems  of  inspection,  and  research  • 
and  information  services. 

The  conferees  also  took  note  of  Syria's  accept- 
ance, during  the  course  of  the  conference,  of  mem- ; 
bership  in  the  Ilo.  Welcoming  the  participation  > 
of  Lebanon  in  their  deliberations,  they  also  ex-; 
pressed  the  hope  that  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
the  Yemen  would  take  advantage  of  their  preroga- 
tive,  as  United  Nations  Members,  of  joining  the 
Ilo  by  simple  notification  to  the  Director  Gen- 
eral. The  Governing  Body  was  requested  to  com- 
municate the  conclusions  of  the  meeting  to  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  Yemen  and  to  invite  all  the  states 
of  the  Near  and  Middle  Eastern  region  to  be  rep- 
resented at  future  meetings  and  conferences.  The 
meeting  also  stressed  the  importance  of  adequate 
representation  of  Near  and  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
tries on  the  Ilo's  Permanent  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee and  Petroleum  Industrial  Committee;  the 
Governing  Body  was  in  this  connection  requested 
to  examine  the  possibility  of  convening  an  early 
session  of  the  Petroleum  Committee  in  one  of  the 
petroleum-producing  countries  of  the  area.  Mem- 
bers also  urged  close  cooperation  between  the  Ilo 
and  any  economic  commission  for  the  Near  and 
Middle  East,  or  similar  body  which  might  be  set 
up  by  the  United  Nations,  and  similar  collabora- 
tion in  all  appropriate  fields  between  the  Ilo  and 
the  League  of  Arab  States  and  any  other  regional 
bodies  which  might  be  established. 

2.  Labor  Policy 

"Considering  it  desirable  to  formulate  certain 
directives  concerning  the  immediate  objectives  of 
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abor  policy  under  the  special  conditions  exist- 
ng  in  the  countries  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East  as 
i  first  step  towards  the  application  in  these 
:ountries  of  the  conventions  and  recommendations 
idopted  by  the  International  Labor  Conference 
is  rapidly  and  fully  as  national  conditions  allow", 
he  meeting  adopted  for  communication  to  the 
governments  concerned  a  number  of  proposals 
m  labor  policy.  The  more  important  of  these 
proposals  recommended  the  establishment  in  each 
:ountry  of  "a  national  labor  department  ade- 
juately  staffed  and  equipped  to  administer  the 
existing  labor  legislation,  promote  good  indus- 
rial  relations  and  close  cooperation  between 
employers'  and  workers'  organizations,  encourage 
he  development  of  such  organizations  where  they 
lo  not  already  exist,  investigate  and  report  upon 
abor  problems  and  formulate  proposals  for  such 
iurther  legislation  as  may  be  desirable" ;  mainte- 
lance  of  an  adequate  system  of  labor  inspection; 
levelopment  of  employment  services  in  order  to 
nsure,  in  cooperation  with  other  public  and  pri- 
Tate  bodies  concerned,  the  best  possible  organiza- 
ion  of  employment  as  an  integral  part  of 
)rograms  for  the  full  use  of  industrial  resources ; 
ind  adoption  of  guaranties  for  the  protection 
>f  children  by  the  elimination  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
;ible  of  child  labor  and  the  extension  of  free 
:ompulsory  education.  In  this  connection  gov- 
irnments  were  urged  to  extend  the  network  of  free 
echnical  and  vocational  courses  in  the  schools 
md  to  provide  regulations  for  adequate  control 
)f  the  conditions  of  apprenticeship  of  children 
md  young  persons.  It  was  recommended  in  par- 
icular  that  the  pledging  of  children  to  an  em- 
)loyer  should  be  eliminated  as  rapidly  as  possible 
md  that  the  training  of  technical  experts  and 
eachers  should  be  intensified. 

Other  points  of  importance  in  connection  with 
abor  policy  called  for  special  protection  for  young 
vorkers  and  women  workers;  the  fixing  of  mini- 
mum wages  by  collective  agreements;  guaranties 
)f  freedom  of  association  and  the  right  to  enter 
into  collective  agreements  and  to  settle  disputes 
hrough  conciliation  and  arbitration;  collabora- 
tion of  employers'  and  workers'  organizations 
vith  the  public  authorities;  and  the  promotion 
)f  cooperatives  for  the  promotion  of  housing  and 
|)ther  workers'  interests.  In  an  attempt  to  stimu- 
late some  immediate  action  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  goals,  the  meeting  also  proposed  that 
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each  of  the  Near  and  Middle  Eastern  countries 
should  prepare  a  national  program  of  action  for 
the  progressive  application  of  the  standards  out- 
lined over  a  given  number  of  years  and  submit 
periodically  reports  on  the  action  taken  by  them 
to  the  International  Labor  Office  for  consideration 
at  a  future  regional  meeting. 

3.  Social  Security 

Acknowledging,  as  did  all  the  policy  resolutions, 
the  "special  conditions"  existing  in  the  countries 
of  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  the  proposals  on 
social  security  called  for  the  progressive  expan- 
sion and  systematic  application  of  legislation  for 
the  promotion  of  health  and  nutrition,  income 
security,  and  benefits  covering  employment  in- 
juries, sickness,  invalidity,  old  age,  and  death. 
Special  attention  was  given  to  the  position  of  rural 
workers,  with  the  suggestion  that  crop  insurance 
might  be  developed  together  with  organized 
schemes  of  relief  to  prevent  famine  in  times  of 
scarcity.  With  regard  to  medical  care  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  aim  of  national  health  policies 
should  be  to  make  adequate  medical  care  avail- 
able to  the  whole  population  as  a  public  service 
without  contribution  or  means  test  and  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  provide  for  preventive  medicine 
and  environmental  hygiene. 

4.  Conditions  of  Life  and  Work  of  Agricultural 

Workers 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  70  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  countries  of  the  Near  and  Middle 
East  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  that  marked 
differences  exist  between  conditions  of  life  and 
work  in  industry  and  those  prevailing  in  agricul- 
ture, special  attention  was  given  to  means  of  im- 
proving the  conditions  of  life  and  work  of  agri- 
cultural workers.  It  was  urged  that  studies 
should  be  made  on  particular  aspects  of  raising 
the  standards  of  living  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation and  that  further  consideration  be  given  to 
that  subject  by  the  Ilo  Permanent  Agricultural 
Committee  and  future  regional  meetings.  The 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  and  other  specialized  agencies  concerned 
with  such  problems  were  also  encouraged  to  engage 
in  further  studies.  Recognizing  that  the  present 
condition  of  the  agricultural  population  of  the 
area  does  not  correspond  to  the  great  potentialities 
of  the  region  and  to  the  general  desire  for  higher 
standards  of  living,  it  was  suggested  that  "care- 
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fully  planned  intervention  by  the  State"  would 
alone  be  able  "to  devise,  coordinate,  and  enforce 
the  necessary  measures  for  the  best  utilization  of 
the  human  and  material  resources  of  the  countries 
concerned  in  the  interests  of  the  welfare  of  the 
people".  It  was  further  proposed  that  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  agricultural  population 
"it  is  necessary  that  the  national  economy  as  a 
whole  should  find  possibilities  of  expansion 
through  development  works,  increase  in  produc- 
tion, initiation  of  new  lines  of  output,  and  a  paral- 
lel planning  of  industrial  and  agricultural 
developments". 

Specific  suggestions  were  also  put  forward  for 
the  use  of  modern  methods  to  increase  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  soil,  the  improvement  of  systems  of 
land  tenure  and  relationship,  the  organization  of 
agricultural  credit,  the  stimulation  of  cooperative 
organizations,  the  protection  of  wage-paid  labor, 
the  expansion  of  health  and  education,  and  the 
development  of  small-scale  rural  industries  to 
supplement  income  from  agriculture. 

5.  Economic  Policies  Designed  To  Further  in  the 
Near  and  Middle  East  the  Social  Objectives 
of  the  Ilo 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  Istanbul  was  that  concerned  with  eco- 
nomic policies,  since  only  economic  development 
will  enable  the  nations  of  the  Near  and  Middle 
East  to  make  any  appreciable  social  progress. 
Recognizing  that  "improvements  in  the  standards 
of  living,  means  of  production  and  the  health  of 
the  population  of  the  countries  of  the  Near  and 
Middle  East  are  urgently  required  and  are  a 
matter  of  concern  to  the  whole  world",  the  meeting 
made  a  number  of  proposals  designed  to  encourage 
governments  to  increase  their  productivity  and 
develop  their  natural  resources.    The  delegates  at 
Istanbul  hope  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  and 
the  World  Health  Organization  in  achieving  these 

goals. 

Concrete  proposals  were  made  with  regard  to 
improvement  in  nutrition  and  agricultural  output 
and  distribution;  price  policy  for  agricultural 
products  and  the  maintenance  of  reserves;  im- 
provement in  the  methods  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion; and  the  encouragement  of  additional 
imports  of  agricultural  equipment.    The  govern- 
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ments  of  the  region  were  urged  in  planning  for 
expansion  to  take  into  account  consumers'  needs, 
including  foodstuffs,  and  the  necessary  improve- 
ments in  health  and  housing.  They  were  urged 
in  particular  to  establish  adequate  statistical  serv- 
ices which  would  make  possible  the  basic  surveys 
upon  which  planning  is  dependent. 

The  economic-policy  resolution  also  suggested 
new  developments  especially  in  the  fields  of  irri- 
gation,  power,  transport,  and  the  exploitation  of 
mineral  resources  on  an  international  basis  wher- 
ever appropriate.  The  governments  concerned 
were  urged  to  draw  up  plans  for  industrial  de- 
velopment under  a  government  authority.  They ; 
were  also  advised  to  take  into  account  the  benefits; 
accruing  from  international  trade,  so  that  they, 
would  not  stimulate  within  their  own  boundaries- 
projects  which  could  be  more  economically  de- 
veloped elsewhere.  Proposals  were  also  made; 
with  respect  to  the  control  of  inflation  and  the 
international  financing  of  import  requirements. 

Conclusion 

Many  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  Istanbul: 
must,  given  the  present  state  of  social  and  economic 
development  in  most  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East- 
ern countries,  be  regarded  as  ultimate  aspirations 
rather  than  immediately  attainable  objectives. 
The  delegates,  not  unconscious  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween their  breadth  of  vision  and  the  realities  with 
which  they  have  to  deal  as  officials  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  region,  emphasized  repeatedly  that 
the  applicability  of  their  proposals  must  necessar- 
ily depend  upon  the  circumstances  now  prevailing, 
In  fact  some  of  the  goals  of  social  policy  formu- 
lated at  Istanbul  remain,  as  yet,  unrealized  in  manj 
of  the  western  countries  which  regard  themselves 
as  the  most  advanced  nations  in  terms  of  industria. 
and  social  development. 

Yet  despite  the  air  of  abstract  idealism  whicl 
pervaded  many  of  its  policy  resolutions,  the  Istan 
bul  meeting  dealt  in  practical  fashion  with  prob 
lems  of  vital  and  immediate  interest  to  the  people: 
and  governments  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East 
At  a  time  when  there  is  throughout  the  area  i 
rising  demand  for  social  and  economic  progress 
it  drew  up  a  set  of  standards  to  which  the  idealis 
and  the  practical  reformer  could  alike  repair.  I 
pointed  out  the  possibility  of  social  reform  througl 
the  cooperation  of  responsible  elements  in  th 
community,  rather  than  through  class  division  an 
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strife.  It  recognized  that  the  development  of  re- 
sponsible organizations  of  employers  and  workers 
is  more  important  in  the  attainment  of  social 
progress  than  formal  adherence  to  even  the  most 
elaborately  phrased  conventions.  And  it  recog- 
nized that  however  much  international  organiza- 
tions and  friendly  neighbors  might  contribute,  the 
primary  responsibility  for  concrete  progress  must 
rest  upon  the  states  of  the  region. 

Istanbul  therefore  represents  a  first  stage  in  a 
venture  which  may,  if  it  prospers,  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  welfare  of  peoples  and  stability 
of  governments  in  an  area  important  to  the  main- 
tenance of  world  peace  and  stability.  The  Gov- 
erning Body  of  the  Ilo,  at  its  103d  session  held 
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in  Geneva  in  December  1947,  has  already  adopted 
the  Istanbul  recommendations  for  the  extension 
of  Ilo  activity  in  the  region.  There  is  every 
likelihood  that  in  the  long  run  the  activities  of  the 
Ilo,  thus  inaugurated  at  Istanbul,  will  have  a 
measurable  impact  on  the  economic  and  social  evo- 
lution which  is,  given  all  the  circumstances,  inevi- 
table in  the  Near  and  Middle  East.  Yet  as  the 
immediate  future  of  social  and  economic  progress 
in  the  area  is  contemplated,  it  would  be  well  to 
keep  in  mind  the  warning  of  one  of  the  delegates 
who,  at  the  final  Istanbul  session,  emphasized  that 
political  stability  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  for 
any  substantial  achievement  in  the  direction  of 
social  progress. 


Resolution  Relating  to  Kashmir  Situation 

The  Security  Council 

Having  heard  statements  on  the  situation  in 
Kashmir  from  representatives  of  the  Governments 
of  India  and  Pakistan ; 

Recognizing  the  urgency  of  the  situation ; 

Taking  note  of  the  telegram  addressed  on  Janu- 
ary 6  by  its  President  to  each  of  the  parties  and 
of  their  replies  thereto  and  in  which  they  affirm 
their  intention  to  conform  with  the  Charter : 

Calls  upon  both  the  Government  of  India  and 
the  Government  of  Pakistan  to  take  immediately 


all  measures  within  their  power  (including  public 
appeals  to  their  people)  calculated  to  improve  the 
situation  and  to  refrain  from  making  any  state- 
ments and  from  doing  or  causing  to  be  done  or 
permitting  any  acts  which  might  aggravate  the 
situation 

And  further  requests  each  of  those  Governments 
to  inform  the  Council  immediately  of  any  material 
change  in  the  situation  which  occurs  or  appears  to 
either  of  them  to  be  about  to  occur  while  the  matter 
is  under  consideration  by  the  Council  and  consult 
with  the  Council  thereon. 


American  Interest  in  Settlement  of  Netherland-lndonesian  Dispute 
Through  Security  Council's  Proposals 


[Released  to  the  press  January  20] 

The  United  States  Government  has  received 
with  much  gratification  the  news  that  Netherland 
[and  Indonesian  delegations  have  accepted  the 
proposals  of  the  Security  Council's  Committee  of 
■  Good  Offices  as  a  basis  for  the  settlement  of  the 
i  Dutch-Indonesian  dispute. 

The  United  States  Government  regards  these 
proposals  as  eminently  just  and  practical,  and 
|  believes  that  they  will  provide  a  sound  basis  for 
political  and  economic  development  of  the  Indies, 
!  beneficial  not  only  to  the  Indonesians  and  Duteh, 
I  but  also  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

February  I,  1948 


The  United  States  Government  wishes  to  con- 
gratulate the  Committee  of  Good  Offices  on  its 
excellent  work  and  to  congratulate  both  Nether- 
landers  and  Indonesians  on  the  spirit  of  high 
statesmanship  with  which  they  have  concluded 
the  negotiations  before  the  Committee. 

The  United  States  Government  will  continue  to 
follow  with  deepest  interest  the  progress  of  recon- 
struction in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  is 
exploring  ways  and  means  of  extending  economic 
and  financial  assistance  to  this  reconstruction. 


'U.N.  doc.  S/651,  Jan.  17,  1948.     Adopted  on  Jan.  17, 
1848. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings  l 


Adjourned  During  Month  of  January 

Third  Pan  American  Congress  of  Ophthalmology 


United  Nations:  > 

Ecosoc  (Economic  and  Social  Council) :  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women. 

Ninth  Pan  American  Child  Congress 

American  International  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood:  Meet- 
ing of  International  Council. 

Icao   (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization):  Statistics  Division: 
First  Session. 

Who  (World  Health  Organization):  Committee  on  Administration  and 
Finance. 

In  Session  as  of  January  31, 1948 

Far  Eastern  Commission 


United  Nations: 

Security  Council 

Military  Staff  Committee    .    . 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 


Commission  on  Conventional  Armaments 

Security  Council's  Good  Offices  Committee  on  Indonesia 

Trade  and  Employment  Conference 

General  Assembly's  Special  Balkan  Committee 


Interim  Committee  of  the  GeDeral  Assembly 
Commission  for  Palestine 


German  External  Property  Negotiations  (Safehaven): 

With  Portugal 

With  Spain 


Inter-Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan 


cfm  (Council  of  Foreign  Ministers):  Commission  to  Investigate  Former 
Italian  Colonies. 


pfb  (Provisional  Frequency  Board) 

iro  (International  Refugee  Organization):  Fifth  Part  of  First  Session  of 
Preparatory  Commission. 

itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union) :  Meeting  of  Administrative 
Council. 

who  (World  Health  Organization):  Fifth  Session  of  Interim  Commission  . 


Habana  .    .    . 
Lake  Success , 


Caracas 
Caracas 


Montreal 
Geneva   . 


Washington   . 

Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success , 


Lake  Success .... 
Indonesian  Territory 

Habana 

Salonika 


Lake  Success , 
Lake  Success , 


Lisbon 
Madrid 


Washington 

Former  Italian  Colonies 


Geneva 
Geneva 

Geneva 

Geneva 


1948 

Jan.  4-10 

Jan.  5-16 

Jan.  5-10 
Jan.  5-10 

Jan.  13- 

Jan.  19-21 

1946 

Feb.  26- 

Mar.  25- 
Mar.  25- 
June  14- 

1947 

Mar.  24- 
Oct.  20- 
Nov.  21- 
Nov.  21- 

1948 

Jan.  5- 
Jan.  9- 

1946 

Sept.  3- 
Nov.  12- 

Oct.  24- 

1947 

Nov.  8- 

1948 

Jan.  15- 

Jan.  20- 
Jan.  20- 
Jan.  22- 


1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  Internetional  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
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Jalendar  oj  Meetings — Continued 


;eec  (Committee  on  European  Economic  Co-operation):  European  Man- 
power Conference. 

Meeting  of  Special  Committee  to  Make  Recommendations  for  the  Coordi- 
nation of  Safety  Activities  in  Fields  of  Aviation,  Meteorology,  Ship- 
ping and  Telecommunications. 

Tripartite  Discussions  on  Western  Germany 

Scheduled  for  February-April  1948 

Jnited  Nations: 
ecosoc  (Economic  and  Social  Council): 

Sixth  Session 

Subcommission  on  Economic  Development 

Subcommission  on  Employment  and  Economic  Stability 

World  Conference  on  Freedom  of  Information 

Social  Commission:  Third  Session 

Ece  (Economic  Commission  for  Europe) :    Third  Session 

Transport  and  Communications  Commission:  Second  Session     .    .    . 

Subcommission  on  Statistical  Sampling 

Economic  and  Employment  Commission:  Third  Session 

Statistical  Commission:  Third  Session 

Permanent  Central  Opium  Board 


[ubs  (International  Union  of  Biological  Sciences) :  Executive  Committee 

Unesco  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion) :  Sixth  Session  of  Executive  Board. 

Who  (World  Health  Organization) :  Expert  Committee  on  Tuberculosis 

Inter-governmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization 


Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 
Permanent  Committee  on  Migration 
104th  Session  of  Governing  Body  .    . 


Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 
Regional  Meeting  to  Consider  Creation  of  Councils  for  Study  of  the  Sea 

Regional  Meeting  of  Technical  Nutritionists 

Rice  Meeting 

Second  Meeting  of  Council 


Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization): 

Aeronautical  Maps  and  Charts  Division 

Personnel  Licensing  Division 

Rules  of  the  Air  and  Air  Traffic  Control  Practices  Division 
Facilitation  Division 


Prague  International  Spring  Fair 

First  Meeting  of  Planning  Committee  on  High-Frequency  Broadcasting 

Sixth  Pan  American  Railway  Congress 

Ninth  International  Conference  of  American  States 

Conference  to  Plan  for  an  International  Institute  of  Hylean  Amazon    . 
Icac  (International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee) :  Seventh  Meeting  .    . 

Fifth  International  Leprosy  Conference 

Lyon  International  Fair 


Rome 

London    

London    

Lake  Success  .  .  . 
Lake  Success  .  .  . 
Lake  Success .... 

Geneva   

Lake  Success .... 

Geneva  

Geneva  

Lake  Success .... 
Lake  Success .... 
Lake  Success .... 
Geneva   

Geneva   

Paris 

Geneva   

Geneva   

Geneva   

Geneva    

Baguio,  Philippines  . 

Bagnio,  Philippines  . 

Baguio,  Philippines  . 

Washington    .    .    .  . 

Brussels 

Montreal 

Montreal 

Europe    

Prague    

Geneva    

Habana  

Bogota    

Tingo  Maria,  Peru    . 

Cairo 

Habana 

Lyon 


1948 

Jan.  26- 


Jan.  27- 


Jan.  28- 


1948 

Feb.  2- 
Mar.  8- 
Mar.  8- 
Mar.  23- 
Mar.  30- 
Mar.  31- 
Apr.  5- 
Apr.  12- 
Apr.  19- 
Apr.  26- 
Apr.  19- 

Feb.  2-3 

Feb.  12- 


Feb.  17- 
Feb.  19- 

Feb.  23-28 
Mar.  16-20 


Feb.  23-28 
Feb.  23-29 
Mar.  1-14 
Mar.  18-31 


Mar.  8- 
Mar.  30- 
Apr.  20- 
Apr.  27 2- 

Mar.  12-21 

Mar.  22- 

Mar.  27- 

Mar.  30- 

March2 

Apr.  1- 

Apr.  3-11 

Apr.  3-12 


I 


1  Tentative. 


February  1,  1948 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 


Royal  Netherlands  Industries  Fair 

26th  Milan  Fair 

International  Conference  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 

22d  International  Brussels  Fair 

Third  Inter-American  Travel  Congress 

Rubber  Study  Group:  Fifth  Session 

International  Conference  on  Social  Work 

Arts  and  Handicrafts  Exhibition  of  American  Elementary  School  Children . 

Ccif     (International     Telephone     Consulting     Committee):     Technical 
Meeting. 

Fifth  Pan  American  Highway  Congress 

Tripartite  Discussions  on  Western  Germany 

Fourth  Pan  American  Consultation  on  Cartography 

Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History:  General  Assembly  .    . 


Utrecht  .  . 
Milan  .  .  . 
London  .  . 
Brussels  .  . 
Buenos  Aires 
Washington 
Atlantic  City 
Montevideo 
The  Hague. 

Lima    .    .    . 
Paris    .    .    . 

Buenos  Aires 
Buenos  Aires 


Apr.  6-15 

Apr.  12-27 

Apr.  16- 

Apr.  17-28 

Apr.  18-28 

Apr.  26- 

April 

April 

April 

April 2 

April 

April- May 

April-May 

2  Tentative. 


First  Inter-American  Conference  on  the  Conservation 
of  Renewable  Natural  Resources 


[Released  to  the  press  January  20] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  January 
20  that  the  First  Inter- American  Conference  on  the 
Conservation  of  Renewable  Natural  Resources  is 
scheduled  to  be  held  at  Denver,  Colorado,  from 
September  7  to  20,  1948.  After  many  other  sites 
had  been  considered,  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  the  Department  of  State 
decided  to  hold  the  conference  at  Denver.  The 
presence  of  many  conservation  projects  in  the  sur- 
rounding territory  was  one  of  the  factors  contribut- 
ing to  the  selection  of  Denver  as  the  site.  The  con- 
ference is  being  held  pursuant  to  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  Third  Inter-American  Conference 
on  Agriculture  held  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  from 
July  24-August  7,  1945. 

The  conservation  conference,  the  first  interna- 
tional meeting  of  its  kind,  will  bring  together  dele- 
gates from  the  American  republics  to  consider  the 
development  and  use,  on  a  sound  scientific  basis, 
of  the  renewable  natural  resources  of  the  Hemi- 
sphere. It  is  anticipated  that  leading  government 
officials,  scientists,  and  other  interested  groups 
from  the  entire  Hemisphere  will  attend. 

Among  the  problems  to  be  discussed  will  be 
those  arising  out  of  deforestation,  soil  erosion, 
overgrazing,  wildlife  destruction,  floods,  and  fail- 
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ing  water  supplies.  These  problems  are  yearly 
growing  more  serious  throughout  the  Hemisphere 
because  of  inadequate  conservation  practices, 
mounting  populations,  and  attempts  to  raise  living 
standards.  They  are  of  world-wide  significance 
because  of  the  increasing  needs  of  Europe  and 
Asia. 

The  conference  will  consist  of  a  series  of 
meetings  to  discuss  conservation  problems  to- 
gether with  field  trips  to  study  land-management 
practices.  The  delegates  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  view  at  first  hand  soil-conservation  districts, 
forest  and  range  experiment  stations,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park,  and  other  places  of  in- 
terest. Irrigation  projects  will  be  studied,  along 
with  their  relationship  to  agriculture,  grazing,  and 
forestry  practices  on  the  land  from  which  irriga- 
tion waters  are  derived. 

Warren  Kelchner,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  In- 
ternational Conferences,  Department  of  State,  has 
been  appointed  executive  vice  president  of  the 
conference,  and  William  Vogt,  Chief  of  the  Con- 
servation Section  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
secretary  general.  An  organizing  committee  com^ 
posed  of  representatives  of  interested  Government 
agencies  has  been  established  to  formulate  plans 
and  coordinate  arrangements  for  the  conference. 
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Fourth  International  Cancer  Research  Congress 


ARTICLE  BY  LEONARD  A.  SCHEELE 


The  Fourth  International  Cancer  Research 
Congress,  sponsored  by  the  Union  Internationale 
contre  le  Cancer  and  the  American  Association  for 
Cancer  Research,  was  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  from 
September  2  to  7,  1947.1  It  was  attended  by  offi- 
cial country  delegates,  members  of  both  sponsor- 
ing organizations,  and  individual  scientists  who 
came  to  present  reports  of  significant  research. 
Thirty-nine  countries  were  represented.2 

The  general  purpose  of  the  Congress  was  to 
present,  as  inclusively  as  possible,  the  most  recent 
achievements  in  cancer  research,  including  both 
clinical  and  laboratory  phases.  To  all  those  who 
planned  and  attended  this  convention,  a  further 
purpose  was  clearly  recognized:  the  renewal  of 
international  participation  and  cooperation  in 
'cancer  research,  which  had  been  seriously  retarded 
by  the  war,  and  the  stimulation  of  efforts  more 
intensive  than  had  ever  before  been  applied  in  the 
fight  against  this  disease. 

During  the  Congress  President  Truman  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  assembled  scientists  which  con- 
veyed an  announcement  of  special  interest  to 
(them.    The  President's  telegram  stated: 

"It  is  now  possible  for  the  United  States  to  take 
ian  important  forward  step  toward  greater  inter- 
national cooperation  in  the  field  of  medical  and 
biological  research.  On  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  I  am  pleased  to  announce  to 
ithe  Fourth  International  Cancer  Research  Con- 
igress  that  progress  in  the  production  of  radioiso- 
topes by  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
[tnission  now  permits  limited  distribution  to  quali- 
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fied  research  workers  in  other  countries.  .  .  . 
I  know  that  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  attending  the  Cancer  Research  Congress 
share  my  hope  that  the  open,  impartial  and  truly 
international  character  of  medical  research  will 
carry  over  into  the  realm  of  other  problems  of 
world  concern.  The  sharing  by  and  among  all 
nations  of  both  the  means  and  the  results  of  can- 
cer research  will  reduce  the  loss  of  life  and  human 
suffering  from  disease  throughout  the  world." 

History  and  Organization  of  the 
Cancer  Research  Congress 

Three  international  cancer  research  congresses 
have  been  held  in  past  years  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Union  Internationale  contre  le  Cancer.  The 
first  congress  was  held  at  Madrid  in  1933,  the 
second  at  Brussels  in  1936,  and  the  third  at  At- 
lantic City  in  1939.  World  War  II  was  costly  in 
equipment  and  trained  research  workers  and  im- 
posed such  barriers  to  travel  and  communication 
that  it  disrupted  the  work  of  the  Union  Inter- 
nationale and  of  other  agencies  and  persons  en- 
gaged in  cancer  research.     As  a  result  activity  in 

1  For  members  of  the  U.  S.  Delegation,  see  Bulletin  of 
Sept.  7, 1947,  p.  472. 

2  The  countries  represented  were :  Argentina,  Australia, 
Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Colom- 
bia, Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Egypt,  El  Salvador,  France, 
Greece,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Italy,  Korea,  Luxembourg, 
Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Palestine, 
Peru,  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  Portugal,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Tunisia,  Turkey,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  (and  Ha- 
waii), Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
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ACTIVITIES   AND   DEVELOPMENTS 

this  field  was  slowed  in  some  countries  and  halted 
in  others.  Scientists  the  world  over,  however,  were 
fully  aware  that  the  lack  of  international  corres- 
pondence was  a  serious  deterrent  to  their  investi- 
gations and  the  exchange  of  information.  As 
soon  as  it  was  possible,  the  American  Association 
for  Cancer  Research,  a  scientific  society  which 
numbers  in  its  membership  most  of  the  cancer 
research  workers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
assumed  the  leadership  in  providing  for  an 
assembly  of  scientists  to  review  progress  made  in 
the  study  of  cancer  during  the  war  and  to  arrange 
for  future  cooperative  investigation. 

The  Association  met  in  April  1946  and  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  formulate  preliminary 
plans  for  a  Fourth  International  Cancer  Research 
Congress  to  be  held  in  the  "United  States  in  1947. 
This  committee  advised  the  Department  of  State 
of  its  intention  to  hold  such  a  meeting  and  of  the 
world-wide  interest  in  the  project.  The  Depart- 
ment agreed  that  in  behalf  of  the  Congress  it 
would  extend  invitations  to  the  various  countries 
through  diplomatic  channels. 

On  October  13,  1946,  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Association 
for  Cancer  Research,  acting  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee,  voted  to  invite  the 
Union  Internationale  contre  le  Cancer  to  cooperate 
in  sponsoring  the  Congress.  At  this  time  it  was 
decided  to  hold  the  meeting  at  St.  Louis  in  Sep- 
tember 1947.  Dr.  E.  V.  Cowdry,  professor  of 
anatomy  at  Washington  University  and  director 
of  research  at  Barnard  Free  Skin  and  Cancer 
Hospital,  St.  Louis,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Congress. 
The  International  Cancer  Research  Commission 

One  of  the  most  significant  results  of  the  Fourth 
International  Cancer  Research  Congress  was  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  international  agency  for 
cancer  research,  the  International  Cancer  Research 
Commission. 

At  an  organization  meeting  of  the  Congress  on 
September  2,  1947,  attended  by  representatives 
from  the  various  countries,  it  was  unanimously 
decided,  after  full  discussion,  that  the  duty  of 
making  recommendations  be  assigned  to  a  smaller 

"The  Union  Internationale  contre  le  Cancer  will  pub- 
lish the  reports  and  proceedings  of  the  Congress  in  a 
special  edition  of  Acta,  the  Union's  cancer  journal. 
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group  consisting  of  only  one  representative  of  each 
nation.  This  group  was  called  the  Executive 
Committee  of  National  Representatives. 

On  September  6  the  recommendations  of  the 
Executive  Committee  were  presented  to  the  larger 
party  of  national  representatives  for  approval. 
These   recommendations    provided    that   certain 
principles  be  accepted  and  that  an  International 
Cancer  Research  Commission  be  established.    It 
was  proposed  that  the  Commission  consist  of  one 
member  from  each  of  the  nations  at  the  Con- 
gress and  that  these  members  have  equal  voting 
power  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  nation  repre- 
sented.   In  order  to  draw  regularly  new  person-; 
nel  into  the  Commission,  it  was  proposed  that  no 
member  should  serve  for  more  than  three  years. 
To  decentralize  the  Commission  it  was  proposed 
that  annual  meetings  never  be  held  consecutively 
in  the  same  country.     Since  the  need  was  felt  to 
build  within  the  framework  of  an  existing  inter- 
national organization  in  the  field  of  cancer,  it  was 
proposed  that  the  Commission  be  constituted  as  bx\ 
almost  autonomous  division  of  the  Union  Inter- 
nationale contre  le  Cancer.    The  members  of  th«* 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Union  were  present 
at  the  Congress  and  formally  accepted  the  Com- 
mission on  the  basis  which  was  specified. 

In  regard  to  the  scope  of  the  Commission's 
work,  it  was  agreed  that  cancer  research  is  to  b< 
interpreted  to  include  all  efforts  to  advance  oui 
knowledge  of  cancer  by  clinical,  experimental,  oi 
other  means.  It  was  recommended  that  single 
representatives  of  still  other  nations  be  welcomec 
in  the  Commission,  and  that  an  Executive  Com 
mittee  of  the  Commission,  composed  of  five  mem 
bers,  be  appointed  and  later  expanded  to  not  mon 
than  seven.  To  make  the  Committee  thoroughly 
representative  it  was  proposed  that  it  be  com 
posed  of  one  member  from  Latin  America,  on 
from  Asia,  one  from  the  United  States,  and  tw< 
from  Europe,  supplemented  by  alternates. 

The  proposals  of  the  Executive  Committee  o 
National  Representatives  were  enthusiasticall; 
and  unanimously  approved  when  presented  to  th 
entire  Congress  on  September  6.3 

Summary  of  Sessions 

The  scientific  session  began  on  the  morning  o 

September  3.     Papers  of  two  types  were  pre 

sented  at  the  scientific  sessions:  long  papers  o: 
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elected  subjects,  by  invitation  of  the  Executive 
Committee;  and  short  papers,  by  those  who  de- 
ired  to  participate.  The  papers  presented  by 
pecial  invitation  were  given  in  general  sessions 
iccording  to  the  following  program:  (1)  general 
ispects  of  cancer  research,  cancer  surgery,  and 
•adiation  therapy  of  cancer;  (2)  etiology  of  can- 
•er;  (3)  etiology  of  cancer  (carcinogens)  ;  (4) 
hemistry  in  relation  to  cancer;  (5)  hormones  in 
ancer;  (6)  biology  of  cancer;  (7)  nuclear  phy- 
icsin  relation  to  cancer;  and  (8)  cancer  and  the 
lost. 

Special  sessions  were  conducted  by  the  various 
lelegates  on  the  following  topics;  carcinogenic 
lydrocarbons,  biology,  genetics,  the  chemistry  of 
•ancer,  chemotherapy,  pathology  and  diagnosis, 
mtrition,  radiation  therapy,  comparative  oncol- 
)gy,  etiology  of  cancer,  transplantation  and  tis- 
ue  culture,  hormones  and  cancer,  treatment  of 
ancer,  carcinogenic  radiation,  cytology,  isotopes, 
■adiation  biology,  the  milk  factor,  and  general 
opics  pertaining  to  the  treatment  of  cancer. 

The  Congress  held  an  interesting  symposium  on 
)roblems  of  growth.  Four  speakers,  representing 
lifFerent  fields  of  biological  science,  discussed  the 
{uestion,  "What  are  the  opportunities  and  limita- 
ions  of  different  technics  when  focused  on  the 
>roblem  of  growth?"  The  speakers  directed  their 
liscussion  toward  an  indication  of  the  directions 
n  which  cancer  research  is  progressing  and  at- 
empted  to  determine  what  their  particular  meth- 
ods and  findings  might  offer  in  future  studies. 

Conclusions 

The  aims  that  guided  the  Congress  and  the  spirit 
hat  animated  its  contributions  assured  all  who 
vere  present  that  future  efforts  to  discuss  cancer 
esearch  on  an  international  plane  will  be  suc- 
essful.  The  establishment  of  the  International 
dancer  Research  Commission  is  further  assurance 
hat  subsequent  cooperative  work,  not  only  in  com- 
aunication  but  in  active  research,  will  have  the 
timulation  and  guidance  necessary  to  a  concen- 
i  rated  attack  on  the  cancer  problem.  Although 
io  plans  have  been  formulated  as  yet  which  have 
!»fficial  United  States  acceptance,  Dr.  Cowdry  and 
nany  others  of  the  Congress  have  set  even  higher 
|iopes.  They  envision  an  international  official  pro- 
gram, financed  by  governments  and  dedicated  to 
(vorld-wide,  concentrated  efforts  to  combat  cancer 
jhrough  research  and  measures  for  control. 
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Until  such  a  program  is  established,  the  work 
of  the  newly  created  Commission  is  well  defined 
by  the  recommendations  of  the  Fourth  Congress. 
The  Commission  wishes,  of  course,  to  cooperate 
closely  with  the  World  Health  Organization 
(Who).  As  of  December  1947  no  definite  co- 
operative program  had  been  established  with 
Who,  although  officials  of  the  Union  Interna- 
tionale contre  le  Cancer  have  been  in  touch  with 
the  medical  staff  of  the  Interim  Commission  at 
Geneva. 

Today  the  sum  of  information  is  so  large  and 
cancer  research  involves  studies  in  so  many  fields 
of  science  that  no  one  investigator  can  compre- 
hend it  all.  We  need,  therefore,  not  only  brilliant 
researchers  with  analytical  minds,  but  also  investi- 
gators who  can  sympathize  and  interpret  the  prod- 
ucts of  that  research.  The  process  of  synthesis, 
however,  requires  that  information  be  first  assem- 
bled and  presented  to  the  investigator  in  compre- 
hensive form.  It  was  apparent  to  all  who  attended 
the  Fourth  International  Cancer  Research  Con- 
gress that  this  had  been  accomplished.  The  find- 
ings from  years  of  research  in  many  lands  were  so 
collected  and  presented  that  the  process  of  syn- 
thesis was  certainly  advanced.  For  the  future, 
extensive  collaborative  research,  firmly  directed, 
adequately  financed,  and  carried  forward  by  the 
teamwork  of  many  men,  must  be  initiated  in  even 
larger  measure  than  before,  if  better  ways  to  pre- 
vent, detect,  and  cure  cancer  are  to  be  found. 

Ambassador  Pawley  To  Assist  in  Pre- 
paratory Work  for  Inter-American 
Conference  at  Bogota 

[Released  to  the  press  January  20] 

The  Secretary  of  State  announced  on  January 
20  that  William  D.  Pawley,  American  Ambassador 
to  Brazil,  who  has  recently  been  in  the  United 
States,  will  remain  in  Washington  for  the  time 
being  to  assist  the  Secretary  in  the  work  now  going 
on  in  preparation  for  the  forthcoming  Ninth 
International  Conference  of  American  States  at 
Bogota.  Ambassador  Pawley's  wide  experience 
in  inter-American  relations  as  well  as  his  practical 
knowledge  of  economic  problems  will,  the  Secre- 
tary said,  contribute  in  an  important  way  to  the 
progress  of  this  preparatory  work. 
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German  War  Documents  Released  Bearing  on  Soviet-German 

Relations  From  1939  to  1941 


[Released  to  the  press  January  21] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  orf  January 
21  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  German  war 
documents  bearing  on  Soviet-German  relations 
during  the  period  1939-1941.  These  documents 
are  part  of  the  great  mass  of  materials  from  the 
German  Foreign  Office  which  were  captured  by 
British  and  American  arms  toward  the  end  of 
hostilities. 

As  has  previously  been  announced,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  along  with  the  British  and  French 
Foreign  Office,  is  sponsoring  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  volumes  of  documents  from  the  archives 
of  the  German  Foreign  Office  with  a  view  to 
giving  a  complete  and  accurate  account  of  Ger- 
man diplomacy  relating  to  World  War  II  for  the 
enlightenment  of  American  and  world  opinion. 
Staffs  of  eminent  American,  British,  and  French 
scholars  have  been  working  on  these  archives  for 
a  number  of  months,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
first  two  volumes  of  the  series,  beginning  with 
1937,  will  be  published  within  the  next  year. 

The  series  of  volumes  is  planned  as  a  tripartite 


enterprise  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can, British,  and  French  Governments.  How- 
ever, the  individual  participating  powers  are  free 
to  publish  separately  any  portion  of  the 
documents. 

Some  of  the  documents  on  Soviet-German  rela- 
tions have  already  become  public.  To  complete 
the  record,  the  Department  has  decided  to  publish 
at  this  time  in  a  single  volume  the  material  bearing 
on  this  subject.  The  documents  contained  in  this 
series  will  eventually  reappear  in  various  volumes 
of  the  regular  tripartite  publication. 

The  papers  in  the  present  volume  have  been 
selected  by  the  American  editors  of  the  German 
war  documents  project,  Raymond  J.  Sontag  and 
James  S.  Beddie,  who  have  had  complete  inde- 
pendence in  their  work  and  final  responsibility 
for  the  selection  of  the  documents. 

Copies  of  the  volume  Nazi-Soviet  Relations, 
1939-1941,  Department  of  State  publication  3023. 
may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  oi 
Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.C.,  for  $1  each. 


Agreement  Signed  With  Canada  Relating  to  Boundary  Waters 


[Released  to  the  press  January  12] 

Various  problems  have  arisen  with  respect  to 
the  division  of  waters  which  are  of  common  inter- 
est along,  across  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  interna- 
tional boundary  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  in  Montana  and  North  Dakota  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  Provinces  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  in  Canada. 

A  conference  of  representatives  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments was  held  at  Ottawa  on  August  25-26, 
1947.  Draft  terms  of  reference  to  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission — United  States  and 
Canada— under  article  IX  of  the  boundary  waters 
treaty  signed  at  Washington  on  January  11,  1909, 
were  prepared  for  consideration  by  both  Govern- 
ments. 

Agreement  has  now  been  reached  on  the  text  ot 
the  terms  of  two  references,  one  of  which  covers 
"waters  which  are  of  common  interest  along, 
across  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  international  bound- 
ary from  the  Continental  Divide  on  the  west 
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up  to  and  as  far  as  the  western  limit  of  the  St 
Mary  River  drainage  basin  on  the  east",  and  th( 
other  relates  to  similar  waters  "from  the  easten 
boundary  of  the  Milk  River  drainage  basin  on  th< 
west  up  to  and  including  the  drainage  basin  01 
the  Red  River  of  the  North  on  the  east". 

January  12,  1948 

International  Joint  Commission — 

United  States  and  Canada, 
WasJdngton  25,  D.  C. 

Sibs:  In  accordance  with  Article  IX  of  the  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty  of  January  11,  1909,  the  Governments  o 
Canada  and  the  United  States  have  agreed  to  refer  to  thi 
International  Joint  Commission  the  following  matters  fo; 
joint  examination  and  advisory  report,  including  recom 
mendations  and  conclusions: 

1.  To  investigate  and  report  on  the  water  requirement 
arising  out  of  the  existing  dams  and  other  works  or  proj 
ects  located  in  the  waters  which  are  of  common  interes 
along,  across,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  internationa 
boundary  from  the  Continental  Divide  on  the  west  up  t 
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ind  as  far  as  the  western  limit  of  the  St.  Mary  River 
Irainage  basin  on  the  east. 

2.  To  report  whether  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commis- 
ion  further  uses  of  these  waters  within  their  respective 
•oundaries  by  Canada  and  the  United  States  would  be 
iracticable  in  the  public  interest  from  the  points  of  view 
'f  the  two  Governments. 

3.  Having  regard  to  the  reports  made  under  paragraphs 
and  2,  to  make  advisory  recommendations  concerning 

he  apportionment  which  should  be  made  between  Canada 
nd  the  United  States  of  such  of  the  waters  under  refer- 
nce  as  cross  the  international  boundary. 

4.  To  conduct  necessary  investigations  and  to  pre- 
iare  a  comprehensive  plan  or  plans  of  mutual  advantage 
o  the  two  countries  for  the  conservation,  control,  and 
itilization  of  the  waters  under  reference  in  accordance 
nth  the  recommended  apportionment  thereof. 

In  the  conduct  of  its  investigations,  and  otherwise  in 
he  performance  of  its  duties  under  this  Reference,  the 
nternational  Joint  Commission  may  utilize  the  services 
f  engineers  and  other  specially  qualified  personnel  of 
echnical  agencies  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and 
rill,  so  far  as  possible,  make  use  of  information  and 
echnical  data  which  has  been  acquired  by  such  techni- 
al  agencies  or  which  may  become  available  during  the 
ourse  of  the  investigation,  thus  avoiding  duplication  of 
ffort  and  unnecessary  expense. 
Very  truly  yours, 
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January  12,  1948 
NTERNATIONAL   JOINT   COMMISSION 

United  States  and  Canada, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Sies  :  In  accordance  with  Article  IX  of  the  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty  of  January  11,  1909,  the  Governments  of 
anada  and  the  United  States  have  agreed  to  refer  to 
le  International  Joint  Commission  the  following  matters 
>r  joint  examination  and  advisory  report,  including 
^commendations  and  conclusions: 

1.  To  investigate  and  report  on  the  water  requirements 
rising  out  of  the  existing  dams  and  other  works  or 
rojects  located  in  the  waters  which  are  of  common  in- 
vest along,  across,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  international 
3undary  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Milk  River 
rainage  basin  on  the  west  up  to  and  including  the  drain- 
ge  basin  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North  on  the  east. 

2.  To  report  whether  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commis- 
on  further  uses  of  these  waters  within  their  respective 
mndaries  by  Canada  and  the  United  States  would  be 
racticable  in  the  public  interest  from  the  points  of  view 
°  the  two  Governments. 

3.  Having  regard  to  the  reports  made  under  paragraphs 
and  2,  and  for  those  streams  where  in  the  judgment 

if  the  International  Joint  Commission  apportionment 
:  the  waters  is  advisable,  to  make  advisory  recommenda- 
Jons  concerning  the  apportionment  which  should  be  made 
.Jtween  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  such  of  the 
iaters  under  reference  as  cross  the  international  bound- 
ry,  and  with  respect  to  each  such  crossing  of  the  inter- 
zonal boundary. 

1  4.  To  conduct  necessary  investigations  and  to  prepare 
,  comprehensive  plan  or  plans  of  mutual  advantage  to 
lie  two  countries  for  the  conservation,  control,  and 
pHsatlon  of  the  waters  under  reference  in  accordance 
litn  the  recommended  apportionment  thereof. 
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In  the  conduct  of  its  investigations,  and  otherwise  in 
the  performance  of  its  duties  under  this  Reference,  the 
International  Joint  Commission  may  utilize  the  services 
of  engineers  and  other  specially  qualified  personnel  of 
technical  agencies  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and 
will,  so  far  as  possible,  make  use  of  information  and  tech- 
nical data  which  has  been  acquired  by  such  technical 
agencies  or  which  may  become  available  during  the 
course  of  the  investigation,  thus  avoiding  duplication  of 
effort  and  unnecessary  expense. 
Very  truly  yours, 


^33J 
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SOVEREIGNTY  AND  INTERDEPENDENCE  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD 

Comments  on  the  Inter-American  System 


ARTICLE  BY  WILLIAM  SANDERS 


Like  so  many  institutions  shaped  by  the  prag- 
matic interplay  of  stability  and  change,  the  Inter- 
American  System  defies  adequate  definition.  It 
has  the  substance  but  in  many  respects  lacks  the 
form  of  the  closest  union  of  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent states  known  to  history. 

Within  its  present  stage  of  development,  it  re- 
tains forms  and  methods  it  has  outgrown  but  not 
completely  discarded,  as  well  as  incipient  muta- 
tions of  a  more  vigorous  and  promising  life.  It  is 
not  always  possible  to  distinguish  clearly  in  the 
evolving  and  complex  structure  of  the  System  be- 
tween the  deadwood  of  evolutionary  or  experi- 
mental phases  of  development  and  new  growth, 
which  may  deceptively  lie  dormant  for  long  pe- 
riods awaiting  the  right  moment  for  full  activity. 

The  ever  present  problem  of  semantics  also 
creates  its  own  peculiar  hazards  to  understanding. 
The  title  itself,  for  example,  is  still  in  debate. 
Some  say  it  should  not  be  called  a  system  because 
it  is  not  an  astronomical  phenomenon,  and  should 
therefore  not  be  associated  with  solar  or  galactic 
systems.  Others  claim  that  the  System  is  in  fact 
a  union  of  states,  and  should  therefore  be  called 
that.  Again,  the  prophets  of  glory  and  of  doom, 
the  Pollyannas  and  the  Cassandras,  work  at  cross 
purposes  and  distort  perspective  by  claiming  for 
the  System  more  or  less  than  it  deserves. 

The  present  is  an  especially  promising  moment 
for  an  over-all  appraisal  of  the  System.  After 
almost  sixty  years  of  Topsylike  growth,  plans  are 
\  now  underway  for  its  complete  overhauling  at  the 
ninth  general  conference  of  the  System,  to  be  held 
at  Bogota  this  coming  March,  and  for  the  deter- 
mination of  its  relations  with  the  United  Nations. 
j  The  latter  circumstance,  in  particular,  should  help 
;  in  reaching  a  broad  perspective,  since  it  will  corn- 
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pel  an  examination  of  the  role  of  this  regional 
system  within  the  world  system. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  only  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  United  Nations  has  the  System 
acquired  extra-regional  significance.  In  fact,  the 
historical  and  political  background  of  the  System 
is  world-wide,  and  its  context  is  nothing  less  than 
mankind's  persevering  search  for  permanent  peace 
and  security.  In  a  world  of  independent  national 
states  in  which,  until  recently,  balance  of  power 
was  the  only  challenge  to  the  more  ancient  but 
still  endemic  idea  of  peace  through  universal 
domination,  the  Inter- American  System  bespoke 
with  growing  conviction  and  confidence  through 
the  years  the  concept  of  collective  security 
crystallized  in  the  United  Nations.  The  Western 
Hemisphere  began  to  test  in  an  organized  and 
purposeful  manner  the  theory  and  practice  of  this 
approach  to  international  relations  during  a  period 
still  dominated  by  the  old  Realpolitik  of  alliances, 
ententes,  and  spheres  of  influence. 

Many  factors  contributed  to  the  creation  in  the 
new  world  of  virtually  ideal  laboratory  condi- 
tions for  the  initial  experiments  and  for  the  testing 
and  gradual  development  of  the  institutional  and 
ideological  foundations  of  collective  security. 

Somewhat  similar  experiences  in  occupying  the 
new  world ;  relative  freedom  from  involvement  in 
local  conflicts  of  the  old ;  similar  theories,  if  not 
always  practices,  of  republican  and  democratic 
government ;  analogous  national  beginnings  in  the 
violent  dissolution  of  colonial  status  through  revo- 
lution, as  well  as  a  persistent  sense  of  geographical 
propinquity — all  these  factors  tended  to  give  the 
peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  a  sense  of 
community  of  interest  and  of  a  new  beginning, 
which  was  translated  into  a  more  optimistic  belief 
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in  man's  ability  to  break  the  pattern  of  the  past. 

In  international  affairs  this  fresh  approach  took 
the  form  of  an  attempt  to  apply  new  political  and 
legal  theories  regarding  the  problem  of  peace  and 
security. 

In  the  south  these  were  worked  out  at  a  series 
of  five  political  conferences  held  by  the  Latin 
American  states  from  1826  to  1865.  Although 
none  of  the  treaties  signed  at  these  conferences 
entered  into  effect,  most  of  the  principles  and 
many  of  the  organizational  characteristics  of  the 
Inter-American  System  of  today  are  found  in 
them.  These  include  the  establishment  of  an 
international  organization,  in  the  form  of  an 
assembly,  for  consultation  and  agreement  on  mat- 
ters of  common  interest,  and  the  undertaking  of 
mutual  obligations  for  defense  against  aggression ; 
for  the  renunciation  of  war ;  for  the  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  disputes  through  mediation,  investiga- 
tion, conciliation,  arbitration,  and  consultation; 
for  the  adoption  of  sanctions  against  a  law-break- 
ing member  of  the  community ;  for  reciprocal  re- 
spect of  territorial  integrity  and  political  inde- 
pendence, and  for  observance  of  the  principle  of 
nonintervention. 

In  the  north  the  United  States  sought  security 
through  a  self-denying  injunction  to  stay  out  of 
conflicts  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  through 
a  demand  that  non-American  powers  seek  no  poli- 
tical or  territorial  gains  or  advantages  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  These  were  the  two  sides 
of  our  national  security  shield,  each  complemen- 
tary to  the  other,  both  nonaggressive  in  spirit  and 
intent.  Time  soon  demonstrated  that,  as  inter- 
preted and  applied,  these  policies  were  not  ade- 
quate of  themselves  to  achieve  the  purposes  they 
were  designed  to  serve. 

Thus  the  United  States  soon  found  it  difficult, 
and  indeed  was  not  permitted,  to  abide  by  the  first 
self -restraining  injunction  and  to  live  according 
to  St.  Paul's  admonition  to  be  in  the  world  but  not 
of  it.  It  discovered  that  isolationism  ignored  the 
fundamental  historical  and  political  reality  that 
the  world  was  not  yet  free  of  the  danger  of  a  mad- 
dog  drive  for  universal  domination  by  one  or  more 
states.  For  compelling  reasons  of  national  secu- 
rity the  United  States  repeatedly  discarded  isola- 
tionism when  the  world  was  threatened  by  domi- 
nation. It  now  seeks  security  through  collective 
action  by  the  United  Nations  in  conjunction  with 
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a  policy  of  national  strength  adequate  to  cope  with 
any  eventualities  the  present  transition  period  may 
bring. 

It  is  not  perhaps  farfetched  to  say  that  our  Latin 
American  experience  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
the  other  side  of  our  traditional  security  shield, 
had  much  to  do  in  preparing  us  for  the  shift  to  the 
policy  of  seeking  national  security  through  col- 
lective international  action.   The  Doctrine  is  a  uni- 
lateral declaration  of  a  policy  of  self-defense,  made 
to  prevent  aggression  against  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  also  to  prevent  any  attempt  from  the 
outside  to  impose  any  non- American  system  of  . 
government  on  any  American  nation.    The  Doc-  j 
trine  is  in  fact  a  statement  of  United  States  policy  i 
vis-a-vis  non- American  states,  and  does  not  pur-( 
port  to  state  its  policy  vis-a-vis  the  American  re- 1\ 
publics.   However,  during  a  period  beginning  with 
the  advent  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  United ; 
States  considered  that  it  had  to  assume,  as  a  corol- 
lary of  the  Doctrine,  a  special  unilateral  police 
responsibility    for    order    and    stability    in    the 
Western    Hemisphere   to    forestall    intervention 
by  non- American  powers.    To  this  end  it  began 
to  apply  some  of  the  "big  stick"  methods  typical  of 
"sphere  of  influence"  politics.     It  attempted  to 
meet  external  threats  to  the  security  of  the  Conti- 
nent by  using  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  some  of 
the  techniques  of  control  and  imposition  of  the 
very  evil  from  which  it  wished  to  insulate  the 
Continent. 

Our  interventions  not  only  aroused  strong  senti- 
ment against  the  United  States  in  Latin  America, 
which  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  our  people  to 
ignore,  but  they  also  violated  a  fundamental  and 
ingrained  American  conviction  that  a  people  have 
a  right  to  govern  themselves  without  interference 
from  outside.  The  so-called  interventionist  cor- 
ollaries of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  were  thus  without 
a  firm  national  foundation. 

The  first  steps  toward  a  different  policy  were 
taken  almost  simultaneously  with  the  assumption 
of  the  interventionist  role.  This  policy  was  more 
suited  to  our  national  characteristic  and  to  our 
traditional  attitude  of  friendship  toward  Latin 
America,  which  had  persisted  despite  the  frictions 
engendered  by  our  "manifest  destiny"  expansion 
to  the  Pacific  and  acquisition  of  Texas  and  Cali- 
fonria.  On  the  initiative  of  Secretary  of  State 
Blaine,  the  first  general  or  constituent  Conference 
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of  the  Inter- American  System  met  at  Washington 
in  1890.  The  moment  was  right  for  this  move. 
During  the  immediately  preceding  period,  from 
1865  to  the  date  of  the  Conference,  the  extraor- 
dinarily creative  political  effort  of  the  Latin 
American  republics  to  build  a  strong  international 
organization  for  peace  and  security  had  subsided 
into  lower-key  activity,  directed  principally  to- 
ward unification  and  uniformity  in  technical  and 
legal  matters  of  common  convenience  and  interest. 
This  development  was  fortunate  since  it  was  more 
akin  to  the  pragmatic  spirit  with  which  the  United 
States  began  to  seek  an  alternative  approach,  based 
on  voluntary  cooperation,  to  the  peace  and  security 
objectives  of  its  foreign  policy. 

Although  there  were  overtones  and  portents  at 
the  Washington  conference  of  larger  political  pur- 
poses, such  as  the  outlines  of  a  plan  for  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  international  disputes,  the 
conclusions  of  the  meeting  related  chiefly  to 
cooperation  and  exchange  of  information  in  tech- 
nical and  commercial  matters.  A  principal  ac- 
complishment of  the  Conference  was  the  creation 
if  the  Commercial  Bureau  of  the  American  He- 
publics,  charged  with  compiling  and  distributing 
nformation  and  statistics  on  commercial  matters. 
But  even  in  this  modest  technical  beginning  there 
vas  an  instinctive  prevision  of  what  was  to  come 
ifter.  The  Bureau  was  to  be  the  central  office  of 
m  "association"  of  the  countries  represented  at  the 
Conference,  to  be  known  as  the  International 
Jnion  of  the  American  Republics,  for  the  prompt 
collection  and  distribution  of  commercial  informa- 
tion. Though  this  title  reflects  the  nomenclature 
>f  the  times,  when  international  unions,  such  as 
he  Universal  Postal  Union,  were  being  established 
n  technical  fields,  the  discussion  at  the  Conference 
>f  issues  more  immediately  related  to  peace  and 
ecurity  gave  substance  to  the  feeling  that  only  the 
caffolding  of  the  building  had  been  erected.  It 
vas  around  the  scaffolding  inherent  in  the  pre- 
cient  concept  of  association  or  union  of  the  Amer- 
ican republics  that  the  Inter-American  System 
vas  built. 

The  stated  minimum  purpose  of  the  Union 
established  at  Washington  set  the  tone  for  the  first 
issentially  nonpolitical  45  years  of  Pan  American- 
im.  Although  the  system  evolved  in  a  leisurely 
jianner  during  this  early  period,  it  laid  a  sound 
joundation  of  organization  and  "know-how"  of 
international  cooperation  for  the  modern  super- 
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structure  of  the  system  built  during  the  last  15 
years  and  developed  three  principal  organizational 
features:  the  conferences,  the  Pan  American 
Union,  and  other  permanent  or  special-purpose  or 
temporary  organizations.  Developments  in  the 
last  15  years  have  simply  brought  those  organiza- 
tions to  rapid  maturity  under  the  forcing  processes 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

The  end  of  World  War  II  and  the  proposed 
establishment  of  a  new  world  organization  led  the 
American  republics  to  agree  on  a  broad  pro- 
gram for  the  "reorganization,  consolidation  and 
strengthening  of  the  inter- American  system",  in 
order  that  it  might  become  more  effective  in  solving 
inter- American  problems  and  in  assuming  its  ap- 
propriate responsibilities  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  and  purposes  of  the  United  Nations. 
Under  this  plan,  approved  at  the  Inter- American 
Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  held  in 
Mexico  City  a  few  months  prior  to  the  meeting  of 
the  United  Nations  conference  in  San  Francisco, 
the  System  is  to  have  three  basic  "charter"  docu- 
ments :  a  treaty  on  reciprocal  assistance  in  the  event 
of  an  attack  or  threat  of  aggression  from  within 
or  without  the  Continent  against  an  American 
republic ;  an  over-all  charter  or  organic  pact  of  the 
Inter-American  System,  which  will  establish  the 
organizational  elements  of  the  system  and  state  its 
basic  principles  and  purposes  (including  as  an- 
nexed documents  two  declarations  on  the  rights 
and  duties  of  states  and  of  man)  ;  a  treaty  which 
will  coordinate,  integrate,  and  bring  up  to  date  the 
inter-American  procedures  of  pacific  settlement. 

The  first  basic  instrument,  the  treaty  on  re- 
ciprocal assistance,  was  concluded  at  the  recent 
conference  at  Petropolis,  Brazil.  The  other  two 
treaties  and  their  supplementary  and  complemen- 
tary declarations  and  resolutions  are  to  be  nego- 
tiated at  the  Ninth  International  Conference  of 
American  States  to  be  held  at  Bogota  this  coming 
year.  Drafts  of  these  documents  have  been  pre- 
pared by  committees  of  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  and  by  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Juridical  Committee  at  Bio  de  Janeiro. 

These  three  fundamental  organizational  fea- 
tures of  the  Inter- American  System  are  examined 
here  in  the  light  of  the  decisions  reached  at  Mexico 
City,  of  the  proposals  made  by  the  govern- 
ments for  consideration  at  the  Bogota  conference, 
and  of  the  probable  impact  on  them  of  the  new 
functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  System.     The 
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section  on  the  institutions  of  the  System  is  followed 
by  a  discussion  of  inter-American  cooperation  in 
the  political  and  nonpolitical  fields  and  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  System  with  the  United  Nations. 
The  article  concludes  with  a  summary  of  the  prin- 
cipal issues  at  the  conference. 

This  analysis  of  the  System  will  be  made  against 
the  background  of  the  historical  development  of 
its  institutions,  principles,  and  purposes.  This 
method  has  been  chosen  over  a  less  pedestrian  ap- 
proach on  the  theory  that  it  will  bring  out  more 
adequately  how  deep  the  roots  of  the  System  reach 
back  into  the  past  and  how  the  plans  for  Bogota 
reflect  and  are  the  product  of  the  process  of  growth 
in  mutual  understanding  and  confidence  which 
has  made  this  regional  association  possible. 
The  Organs  of  the  System 

The  draft  organic  pact  prepared  by  committees 
of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  for  the  conference  provides  that  "The  inter- 
American  system  carries  out  its  objectives  through 
the  following  organs :  a.  The  Inter- American  As- 
semblies (Conferences)  ;  b.  The  Pan  American 
Union ;  e.  The  specialized  inter- American  organ- 
izations". 
The  Conferences 

The  conference  method  is  a  fundamental  and 
essential  characteristic  of  the  Inter-American 
System.  Through  this  technique  the  member 
states  have  agreed  upon  basic  policies  and  worked 
out  ways  and  means  of  carrying  them  into  effect. 
Until  recently  there  were  two  main  types  of  con- 
ferences :  the  International  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can States  and  the  special  and  technical  conference. 
A  third  type,  the  Meetings  of  Consultation  of  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  added  in  the 
late  1930's. 

The  International  Conferences  of  American 
States  are  the  over-all  policy-making  or  constituent 
body  of  the  System,  and  they  in  fact  legislate  on 
the  organs  of  the  System  and  their  functions. 
Eight  of  these  conferences  were  held  in  the  first 
half  century  of  the  Pan  American  movement.  The 
last  one  was  held  in  Lima,  Peru,  in  1938,  and  the 
next  will  be  held  at  Bogota  early  in  1948.  The  con- 
clusions of  these  conferences  have  taken  the  form 
of  40  treaties  and  several  hundred  recommenda- 
tions, resolutions,  and  declarations.  These  docu- 
ments have  defined  the  basic  principles  and  poli- 
cies of  the  System,  as  well  as  objectives  to  be 
achieved  through  individual  or  collective  action 
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of  the  member  states  in  the  political,  social,  ci 
tural,  legal,  and  technical  fields.  Contrary  to  what 
may  be  a  popular  impression,  the  record  of  ratifi- 
cations of  these  inter- American  treaties  compares 
most  favorably  with  that  achieved  in  general  by 
the  signatories  of  world  multilateral  treaties. 

The  special  and  technical  conferences  are  in 
fact  two  distinct  types  of  meetings.    The  special 
conferences  are  actually,  though  not  in  form,  spe- 
cial or  extraordinary  meetings  of  the  International 
Conferences  of  American  States.    They  deal  with 
aspects  of  inter- American  cooperation  which  can- 
not be  treated  at  one  of  the  regular  meetings  be- 
cause of  their  fundamentally  technical  character 
or  because  of  an  emergency  situation  which  does 
not  permit  delay  before  the  scheduled  date  for  the 
next  general  conference.    The  chief  examples  of; 
these  conferences  are  the  Washington  conference 
of  1929,  called  to  conclude  the  inter- American  < 
treaties    on    conciliation    and    arbitration;    the, 
Buenos  Aires  conference  of  1936,  called  on  the 
initiative  of  President  Koosevelt  to  devise  means  by 
which  the  peace  of  the  Continent  could  be  main- 
tained in  view  of  ominous  developments  in  other 
parts  of  the  world ;  the  Mexico  City  conference  of 
1945  on  "Problems  of  War  and  Peace";  and  the 
conference  of  Petropolis,  held  in  1947  to  conclude 
the  inter- American  treaty  on  reciprocal  assistance. 
The  technical  conferences  in  the  main  are,  as  the 
name  indicates,  meetings  of  experts  called  to  work 
out  technical  problems  and  to  agree  upon  the 
means  by  which  broad  policies  established  at  the 
general  conferences  can  be  implemented  by  action 
through  the  governments,  official  inter- American 
organizations,  or  by  private  individuals  or  organ- 
izations.   More  than  200  of  these  conferences  have 
been  held  and  they,  together  with  the  special  con- 
ferences,   have   been    responsible    for    67    inter- 
American  treaties. 

The  last  type  of  conference  was  developed  as  a 
device  by  which  the  principle  of  consultation  or 
matters  of  peace  and  security,  as  well  as  on  othei 
important  matters  of  common  concern  requiring 
urgent  action,  could  be  effected  expeditiously.  The 
principle  itself  was  agreed  upon  at  the  specia. 
Buenos  Aires  conference  of  1936,  but  it  was  not 
before  the  eighth  general  conference  at  Lima  u 
1938  that  agreement  was  reached  that  the  consulta 
tions  could  be  effected  by  means  of  meetings  of  tb 
Foreign  Ministers.  They  are  designed  to  brinj 
together  on  short  notice  the  top  spokesmen  oi 
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foreign  affairs  of  the  executive  branches  of  the  21 
governments  for  rapid  discussion  and  resolution  of 
amergency  issues.  In  distinction  from  the  general 
and  special  conferences,  their  agenda  are,  in  theory 
though  not  always  in  practice,  limited  to  a  specific 
issue  and  each  government  is  entitled  to  only  one 
ielegate. 

Shortly  after  the  Lima  conference  war  broke  out 
in  Europe  and  the  threat  to  the  peace  and  security 
)f  the  American  Continent  led  to  the  calling  of 
;hree  meetings  of  consultation  at  the  three  crisis 
stages  of  the  war  for  the  Americas.  The  first 
neeting  was  held  at  Panama  in  1939,  shortly  after 
orermany  invaded  Poland ;  the  second  was  held  at 
Habana  in  1940,  almost  immediately  after  the  fall 
)f  France,  and  the  third  meeting  at  Eio  de  Janeiro, 
i  few  weeks  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

From  proposals  made  for  consideration  at  the 
Conference  at  Bogota  this  year,  it  is  evident  that 
he  conference  system  will  remain  in  its  essentials. 
The  stress  will  be  on  integration,  coordination,  and 
ystematization.  Thus,  for  example,  all  the  con- 
erences  will  probably  be  grouped  under  the  cate- 
gory of  "assemblies",  as  one  of  the  three  main 
trgans  of  the  System.  The  draft  organic  pact  to 
>e  considered  at  Bogota  provides  that  "all  the 
Vmerican  States  have  the  right  to  be  represented 
n  the  Inter-American  Assemblies".  The  assem- 
bles will  comprise  the  International  Conferences 
>f  American  States :  the  special  conferences  will 
>ecome,  in  name  as  well  as  in  fact,  extraordinary 
meetings  of  the  general  conferences ;  the  Meetings 
f  Consultation  of  Foreign  Ministers;  the  spe- 
ialized  conferences,  at  present  the  technical  con- 
erences.     ( See  chart  II. ) 

Although  the  rule  that  the  general  conferences 
hould  be  held  at  five-year  intervals  has  not  always 
een  honored  because  of  varying  circumstances,  it 
all  probably  be  continued  as  a  target.  The  con- 
erences  will  also  evidently  have  the  same  role  as  in 
he  past,  although  the  extraordinary  meetings,  the 
meetings  of  Foreign  Ministers,  and  better  or- 
ganized and  managed  specialized  conferences 
hould  tend  to  limit  their  agenda  to  essential 
i  road-gauge  policy-making  issues.  The  meetings 
;f  Foreign  Ministers  will  retain  their  present 
; unction,  but  there  will  be  greater  stress  on  their 
united  emergency  character  and  on  policy-exe- 
ating    as    against    policy-formulating    respon- 

bilities.  Thus  they  will  be  the  "organ  of  con- 
jugation"   on    matters    of    peace    and    security 
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under  the  inter- American  treaties  on  collective  de- 
fense and  pacific  settlement.  The  specialized  con- 
ferences will  continue  their  present  role.  They  will 
be  held,  as  provided  in  the  draft  organic  pact,  "to 
consider  special  technical  questions  or  to  further 
specific  aspects  of  inter-American  cooperation". 
Probably  the  recent  trend  toward  greater  coordi- 
nation of  technical  activities  will  be  crystallized, 
in  the  form,  perhaps,  of  a  provision  calling  for  a 
decision  either  of  a  general  conference,  a  meeting 
of  Foreign  Ministers,  or  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  before  a  specialized  con- 
ference can  be  held. 

The  Pan  American  Union 

Between  1890  and  1910  the  name  of  the  interna- 
tional association  established  at  the  first  confer- 
ence was  contracted  to  Union  of  the  American 
Republics,  and  the  Commercial  Bureau  first  be- 
came the  International  Bureau  of  the  American 
Republics  and  finally  the  Pan  American  Union, 
and  as  such  became  the  permanent  organ  of  the 
Association,  that  is,  of  the  System. 

The  Bureau  created  at  the  conference  of  1890 
was  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States.  This  arrangement, 
under  which  the  host  government  supplied  the 
secretariat  and  managed  the  affairs  of  the  organi- 
zation, was  typical  of  the  unions  of  this  initial 
period  of  international  organization.  The  second 
general  conference  in  1902,  however,  decided  that 
the  "management"  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
governing  board  composed  of  the  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives in  Washington  of  the  member  states, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  United  States  Sec- 
retary of  State.  At  Habana  in  1928  the  formula 
was  changed  to  provide  that  each  government 
would  appoint  a  special  representative,  but  could 
at  its  option  designate  its  diplomatic  representa- 
tives in  Washington.  This  arrangement  con- 
tinued until  1945,  when  the  Mexico  City  conference 
resolved  that  the  Governing  Board  should  there- 
after be  composed  of  delegates  especially  desig- 
nated by  the  member  states  rather  than  composed 
of  their  diplomatic  representatives  in  Washing- 
ton.1   The  same  Conference  agreed  on  the  prin- 


1  Only  approximately  six  governments  have  given  effect 
to  this  resolution  and  on  the  insistence  of  certain  member 
states,  final  decision  has  been  deferred  until  the  Bogota 
conference. 
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ciple  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  should  not 
be  eligible  for  reelection.  It  likewise  agreed  that 
the  Director  General  and  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  should  be  chosen  for  a 
term  of  10  years  and  be  ineligible  for  reelection, 
and  also  that  neither  could  be  succeeded  by  a  per- 
son of  the  same  nationality.  These  provisions 
foreshadowed  for  the  first  time  a  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  a  Director  General  of  the  Union  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

These  changes  in  structure  and  internal  or- 
ganization parallelled  simultaneous  and  expanding 
changes  in  functions.  From  being  a  center  for 
the  collection  and  distribution  of  information  on 
commercial  matters  the  Bureau  was  transformed 
gradually  into  a  center  for  similar  activities  in 
other  fields,  including  economic,  social,  cultural, 
legal,  and  technical.  It  also  evolved  from  being 
simply  the  custodian  of  the  records  of  the  general 
conferences  into  the  permanent  commission  of  the 
conferences,  with  greatly  enlarged  secretariat 
functions.  As  a  result  of  this  evolution  it  acquired 
broad  informational,  promotional,  research,  and 
secretariat  responsibilities  and  passed  from  being 
simply  a  technical  agency  representing  the 
Association  or  Union  into  its  permanent  organ. 

During  this  process  the  Pan  American  Union 
became  more  representative  and  more  interna- 
tional. It  became  more  representative  because  the 
control  of  the  institution  soon  passed  from  being 
the  sole  responsibility  of  the  host  country  to  a 
governing  body  on  which  all  the  member  states 
were  represented.  It  became  more  international 
in  that  as  this  transformation  in  control  occurred 
and  as  its  functions  expanded,  it  became  more  and 
more  the  instrument  of  the  collective  will  of  the 
association  as  expressed  in  the  international  agree- 
ments reached  at  the  general  conferences.  Al- 
though there  has  been  a  tendency  to  disassociate 
the  Governing  Board  and  the  Pan  American 
Union,  identifying  the  latter  only  with  the  admin- 
istrative offices  headed  by  the  executive  officer  or 
Director  General,  the  Union  has  been  in  fact  the 
composite  of  these  two  organs. 

In  theory  the  Pan  American  Union  has  been  the 
executive  body  of  the  System,  but  in  reality  it  has 
had  few  operational  responsibilities  and  has  served 
principally  in  two  capacities :  as  an  international 
secretariat  and  as  a  center  for  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation and  the  promotion  of  inter- American 
cooperation  in  nonpolitical  matters. 
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(a)  Secretariat  and  nonpolitical  functions 
In  the  role  of  secretariat  the  Governing  Board 
and  executive  offices  of  the  Union  comprise  the 
permanent  bureau  of  the  general  conferences  and, 
increasingly,  of  the  System  as  a  whole.  In  this 
respect  the  Pan  American  Union  has  been  unique 
as  an  international  secretariat  in  that  its  responsi- 
bilities as  such  have  been  discharged  through  the 
interaction  in  one  organization  of  a  governing 
body  composed  of  representatives  of  the  membei 
governments  and  of  a  technical  and  administrative 
group  of  experts  entirely  international  in  char- 
acter. 

One  of  the  principal  secretariat  functions  of  th« 
Union  is  that  of  preparing  the  programs  and  regu 
lations  of  the  general  conferences  and  meetings  o^ 
Foreign  Ministers.  Moreover,  although  the  olc 
custom  is  still  maintained  under  which  the  host 
country  supplies  the  ad  hoc  secretariat  of  the  con 
ferences,  the  Union  has,  to  an  increasing  extent 
supplied  technical  assistance  and  some  personnej 
It  also  undertakes  or  directs  the  preparation  I 
draft  projects  and  background  material  on  topic^ 
of  the  agenda  of  the  conferences  and  serve  tf 
custodian  of  conference  documents  and  proceec 
ings  and  as  depository  of  instruments  of  ratifica 
tion  of  treaties  and  conventions. 

The  nonsecretariat  aspect  of  the  Pan  America 

Union,  namely,  its  informational,  advisory,  an 

promotional  activities  in  economic,  cultural,  socia 

legal,  and  technical  matters  will  apparently  I 

greatly  expanded  at  Bogota.    The  direct  executio 

of  the  policies  and  decisions  of  the  conferences  i 

these  fields  has  been  largely  a  matter  of  individu; 

or  ad  hoc  collective  action  by  the  government 

themselves.    Although  the  Pan  American  Unio 

has  had  an  important  role  in  furthering  this  actio 

through  its  secretariat  and  other  functions,  tl 

need  for  permanent  and  adequate  machinery  b- 

came  increasingly  evident  as  inter- American  reli 

tions  expanded  and  became  more  organized  and  i 

certain  limited  operational  activities  were  assumt 

by  the  organs  of  the  System.    The  gradual  b 

haphazard  creation  of  special  and  permanent  tec. 

nical  organizations  independent  of  the  Pan  Ame 

ican  Union  is  evidence  of  a  slow  groping  for 

solution.     The  beginnings  of  an  alternative  a 

proach  to  the  same  problem  is  seen  in  the  resol 

tion  on  the  Pan  American  Union  at  the  fifth  co 

ference  in  1923,  in  which  provision  is  made  f ' 

four  permanent  commissions  to  cooperate  with  tj 
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Jnion  in  promoting  economic,  commercial,  labor, 
i  ocial,  and  cultural  relations.    This  provision  was 
onstrued  as  calling  for  the  appointment  of  such 
;  ommissions  from  the  membership  of  the  Govern- 
ng  Board  itself,  that  is,  for  the  appointment  of 
tanding  committees  of  the  Board,  rather  than  of 
.  ommissions  composed  of  technically  qualified  per- 
|  ons  acting  either  as  experts  or  representatives  of 
1  lie  governments. 
The  war  highlighted  the  lack  of  adequate  sup- 
lementary  machinery  and  led  to  the  creation  of 
{ pecial  emergency  bodies  for  economic  and  finan- 
i  ial  cooperation,  for  military  and  political  de- 
jmse,   and    for   legal    and    technical    assistance. 
■.  Tiese  emergency  organizations  were  created  by 
I  le  consultative  meetings  and  organized  by  the 
»  overning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
li  the  postwar  period  the  two  approaches,  of 
itablishing  commissions  of  the  Governing  Board 
3  against  setting  up  separate  agencies,  converged 
I  a  compromise  formula  which  grew  out  of  the 
ar   experience.     The    Mexico    City    conference 
■ansformed  the  emergency  body  for  economic 
•  id   financial    cooperation    into    the    permanent 
iter-American  Social  and  Economic  Council  as 
dependent  organ  of  the  Governing  Board.     Un- 
ir  present  plans  for  Bogota  there  will  be  three 
Iditional  councils  dependent  on  the  Governing 
oard — a  military,  a  cultural,  and  a  juridical 
^ency.    The  four  organs  will  be  representative 
i>dies,  that  is,  they  will  be  composed  of  techni- 
•lly  qualified  persons  appointed  by  and  repre- 
ssing the  governments. 

This  formula  will  not,  however,  yield  a  uniform 
•  ganizational  pattern.  It  is  now  clear  that  prob- 
i'ly  wide  variations  between  the  councils  will 
i  ist.  The  one  constant  will  be  that  the  Govern- 
Ig  Board  will  have  over-all  policy  or  political 
iBponsibility,  which  must  be  exercised  with  due 
isjard  for  the  principle  of  technical  autonomy. 
hat  is,  the  Governing  Board  will  not  be  author- 
ed to  impede  them  from  making  recommenda- 
t>ns  to  the  governments  or  undertaking  other 
f  tivities  within  their  respective  technical  fields. 
-  mther  general  though  not  constant  feature  will 
1  that  the  organs  will  be  linked  organically  inter 
&  and  with  the  Board  through  the  secretariat  of 
tp  Pan  American  Union,  which  will  serve  in  that 
I  parity  for  the  entire  Union,  with  the  exception 
'  the  Military  Defense  Council.  There  will 
1  other  departures  from  uniformity. 
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Under  a  pre-Bogota  agreement  reached  recently 
by  the  governments  through  the  Pan  American 
Union,  it  is  contemplated  that  the  Conference 
will  create  these  organs  and  outline  their  func- 
tions, and  that  the  Governing  Board  will  organ- 
ize them  after  the  Conference  on  the  basis  of  the 
decisions  at  Bogota. 

Should  the  plans  for  these  councils  be  approved, 
the  Pan  American  Union,  after  Bogota,  will  be  the 
composite  of  the  Governing  Board,  the  four  organs 
or  councils,  and  the  secretariat.  As  such  the 
Union  would  be  in  fact  as  well  as  theory  the  cen- 
tral and  permanent  organ  of  the  entire  System 
and  its  general  secretariat,  with  broad  advisory 
and  promotional  responsibilities  for  inter- Amer- 
ican cooperation  in  the  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  technical  fields. 

(b)  Political  functions 

In  one  important  respect  the  Pan  American 
Union  became  a  case  of  arrested  development :  it 
was  not  permitted  to  discharge  political  functions. 
This  apolitical,  or  more  strictly  speaking  non- 
political,  character  was  inherent  in  its  technical 
beginnings,  but  with  its  expansion  into  the  per- 
manent organ  of  the  system  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  it  would  acquire  such  functions. 
The  reason  often  taken  for  granted  that  this  did 
not  occur  was  because  of  its  location  in  Washing- 
ton and  consequently,  the  suspicion  of  being  under 
the  shadow  if  not  actually  a  branch  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.  Its  location  had  its  inhibiting 
effect  and  was  unquestionably  responsible  for  the 
express  stipulation  prohibiting  the  organization 
from  undertaking  political  functions.  This  was 
introduced  into  the  statutes  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  at  the  sixth  conference  in  1928,  during 
the  high  tide  of  Latin  American  reaction  to 
United  States  interventions  in  the  Caribbean 
area.  Another  explanation  offered  has  been  that 
the  bar  to  the  exercise  of  political  functions  was  a 
deliberate  method  used  to  protect  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  from  the  stresses  and  strains  of  politi- 
cal and  therefore  controversial  issues  which  might 
destroy  it.  The  logic  of  this  was  that  these  stresses 
and  strains  should  be  borne  by  ad  hoc  or  especially 
created  organizations  which  could  disappear 
without  doing  permanent  damage  to  the  System. 

An  additional  and  perhaps  more  fundamental 
explanation  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
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System  as  a  whole,  and  this  means  specifically 
the  general  conferences,  assumed  executive  polit- 
ical   responsibilities    only    very    recently.     The 
two  major  aspects  of  international  political  activ- 
ity with  which  the  Inter-American  System  has 
been  concerned  relate  to  peace  and  security  and 
to  the  formulation  of  principles  of  international 
conduct.     In  the  first  category  are  the  treaties 
and  conventions  on  pacific  settlement  such  as  those 
concluded  at  the  fifth  and  seventh  general  con- 
ferences and  at  the  special  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration conference  of  1929 ;  in  the  second  are  found 
the  resolutions  and  declarations  which  deal  with 
such  problems  as  nonintervention  and  inter- Amer- 
ican solidarity.     With  respect  to  both  of  these 
matters  the  general  conferences,  so  far  as  they 
discussed  these  issues,  limited  themselves  to  the 
formulation  of  principles  and  policies,  and  of  pro- 
cedures by  which  the  states  could  give  them  effect. 
The  application  of  these  principles  and  policies 
and  the  use  of  the  procedures  was  left  m  the 
hands   of  the  member   governments   acting   in- 
dividually or  through  special  implementing  agree- 
ments.    There  was  no  international  compliance 
machinery.    Thus  the  procedures  of  pacific  settle- 
ment  contained  in  the  treaties  referred  to  are  es- 
sentially bilateral  in  character,  and  the  general 
conferences  themselves  had  no  continuing  or  gen- 
eral responsibility  for  initiating  them,  for  assur- 
ing their  application,  or  for  taking  over  when 
they  failed.2   The  functions  of  the  System  on  these 
matters  were  therefore  considered  to  have  been 
discharged  when  it  achieved  multilateral  agree- 
ment on  a  principle  or  a  procedure.    From  then 
on  the  success  or  failure  of  the  principle  or  proce- 
dure depended  on  the  good  will  and  the  good  faith 
of  the  parties.    If  this  was  absent  in  a  given  case, 
through  failure  of  a  state  to  abide  by  an  agreed 
standard    of    international    conduct   or   through 
failure  to  utilize  pacific  settlement  procedures, 
the  problem  had  to  be  handled  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 
The  Pan  American  Union,  as  the  executive- 


2  The  permanent  diplomatic  commissions  provided  for 
in  the  Gondra  treaty  of  1923  and  the  conciliation  con- 
vention of  1029,  composed  of  the  three  longest  accredited 
diplomatic  representatives  of  the  parties  to  these  in- 
struments in  Washington  and  Montevideo,  have  certain 
rudimentary  conciliation  functions  pending  the  setting 
up  of  the  ad  hoc  bilateral  commissions.  This  is,  however, 
an  essential  part  of  the  bilateral  mechanism,  there  being 
no  tie-back  to  the  conferences. 
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secretariat  branch  of  the  System,  evidently  could 
not  participate  in  this  "legislative"  or  policy- 
formulating  activity.  From  this  point  of  vie\w 
there  was  no  discrepancy  or  inconsistency  there- 
fore between  the  Union's  role  as  permanent  orgar 
of  the  System  and  the  prohibition  placed  on  it 
against  the  discharge  of  political  functions.  Wit! 
the  assumption  of  collective  responsibility  fo] 
peace  and  security  through  the  adoption  of  th(j 
principle  and  procedure  of  consultation,  the  Inter  I 
American  System  acquired  certain  "executive"  ov 
compliance  functions  in  political  matters.  Witl 
this  development  the  Pan  American  Union  be 
came  eligible  to  carry  out  political  activities  purj 
suant  to  directives  given  it  by  the  conferences 
The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  the  provisioi 
of  resolution  IX  of  the  Mexico  City  conferenc 
of  1945,  stipulating  that  the  Governing  Board: 

"Shall  take  action,  within  the  limitations  ini 
posed  upon  it  by  the  International  Conference;! 
of  American  States  or  pursuant  to  the  specifi 
direction  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Ministers  of  Fox 
eign  Affairs,  on  every  matter  that  affects  the  el 
f ective  functioning  of  the  inter- American  syster 
and  the  solidarity  and  general  welfare  of  tb 
American  Republics". 

This  formula  was  sufficiently  ambiguous  to  leav 
the  issue  up  in  the  air.  Vestiges  of  the  old  re 
tionale  for  keeping  the  Union  out  of  the  politic? 
field  were  still  in  evidence  at  the  Mexico  City  cor 
ference  and  again  at  the  recent  Rio  conferenc 
The  broad  latitude  for  political  activities  give 
the  Union  under  the  above  formula  was  considere 
by  some  as  being  conditioned  on  the  full  accep 
ance  of  the  principle  of  ad  hoc  or  special  repri 
sentation  on  the  Governing  Board.  This  prn 
ciple,  which  supposedly  was  designed  to  remoi 
the  Pan  American  Union  from  the  rumore 
shadow  of  the  Department  of  State,  was  given  e 
feet  by  only  a  few  of  the  member  government 
and  its  application  was  finally  held  in  abeyam 
pending  a  decision  at  Bogota.  Similarly,  subs 
quent  to  the  Mexico  City  conference,  proposa 
were  made  which  would  remove  the  Governii 
Board  from  Washington,  or  which  envisage  tl 
creation  of  a  new  permanent  political  organ 
some  other  capital  of  America. 

The  treaty  on  reciprocal  assistance  signed 
Rio  has  apparently  definitely  closed  the  issue  sin 
it  gives  the  Governing  Board  the  power  to  act  pp 
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asionally,  pending  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Min- 
sters, as  the  organ  through  which  the  governments 
sffect  consultations  and  take  decisions  under  the 
reaty.  It  can  thus  discharge  the  maximum  politi- 
cal responsibilities  assumed  by  the  Inter- American 
system.  This  provision  of  the  Rio  treaty  will  un- 
mestionably  be  incorporated  in  the  organic  pact 
It  Bogota.  In  all  probability  a  similar  provision 
vill  also  be  included  with  respect  to  any  collective 
esponsibility  assumed  by  the  System  for  pacific 
ettlement. 

"he  Specialized  Organizations 
;  The  Mexico  City  conference  in  resolution  IX 
tipulated  that  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union : 

"Shall  supervise  the  inter-American  agencies 
?hich  are  or  may  become  related  to  the  Pan  Ameri- 
an  Union,  and  shall  receive  and  approve  annual 
r  special  reports  from  these  agencies." 

It  also  stipulated  that : 

"The  draft  charter  [of  the  reorganized  Inter- 
unerican  System]  shall  provide  for  the  strength- 
ning  of  the  inter- American  system  on  the  bases 
f  this  resolution  and  by  the  creation  of  new  agen- 
ies  or  the  elimination  or  adaptation  of  existing 
gencies,  specifying  and  coordinating  their  func- 
lions  as  among  themselves  and  with  the  world 
rganization." 

These  provisions  concern  the  permanent  or  spe- 
ial-purpose  organizations  created  by  the  inter- 

merican  conferences  primarily  to  promote  coop- 
ration  in  certain  technical  fields  through  studies, 
schange  of  information,  and  recommendations  to 
le  governments  and  the  conferences.  ( See  chart  I 
5r  list.) 

The  draft  organic  pact  of  the  Inter-American 
ystem  provides  that  these  organizations  shall 
institute  the  third  main  organ  of  the  System,  to 
|3  known  as  "the  Specialized  Organizations." 
j  In  this  area  developments  have  been  primarily 
iti  an  ad  hoc  basis,  largely  without  a  planned  pat- 
'irn  or  over-all  direction  or  supervision,  and  with- 
at  adequate  funds  for  effective  secretariat  or 
perational  activities.  The  results  of  the  activi- 
!es  of  these  organizations  have  been  excellent  in 
i>me  areas  but  definitely  negligible  in  others. 
[he  Bogota  conference  will  undoubtedly  give 
taious  consideration  to  the  problem  in  terms  of 
jie  Mexico  City  resolution.     Its  conclusions  will 
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probably  entail  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  these 
organizations  and  the  establishment  of  coordi- 
nated relations  among  those  that  remain  and  be- 
tween these  and  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  specialized  organizations  differ  from  the 
councils  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  three 
aspects.  As  a  general  rule  they  are  separate  and 
autonomous  bodies  forming  a  distinct  organiza- 
tional group  in  the  system;  they  will  have  their 
own  secretariats,  and  they  will  have  narrower  sub- 
ject and  functional  assignments  than  the  councils. 
There  will  probably  be  such  variation  and  de- 
parture from  the  norm,  however,  that  in  some 
cases  the  distinction  may  be  somewhat  meaning- 
less. It  is  quite  likely,  for  example,  that  the  mili- 
tary defense  agency,  a  dependent  organ,  will  have 
its  own  secretariat;  whereas  the  Inter- American 
Commission  of  Women,  a  specialized  agency,  may 
rely  on  the  Pan  American  Union  secretariat. 

It  is  evident  that  an  important  issue  is  involved 
in  these  apparent  contradictions  in  which  a  basic 
principle  of  structure  and  function  is  qualified  in 
many  ways.  In  the  United  Nations  this  issue  is 
dealt  with  in  articles  57  and  63  of  the  Charter, 
which  recognize  the  principle  of  autonomy  in  the 
specialized  field  but  contain  a  flexible  formula 
which  permits  agreements  for  a  lesser  or  greater 
relationship  between  the  specialized  organizations 
and  the  United  Nations.  The  factors  responsible 
for  certain  contradictions  in  the  inter- American 
problem  of  devising  a  coherent  and  workable 
organizational  pattern  are  already  operating  to 
produce  a  similar  situation  in  the  United  Nations. 
These  factors  are  the  need  for  economy  and  the 
need  to  avoid  duplication  and  overlapping  of 
effort.  These  problems  arise  from  multiplicity  of 
secretariats  and  the  impossibility  of  rigidly  com- 
partmentalizing the  different  specialized  fields. 

An  added  factor  in  the  inter- American  situation 
is  the  feeling  that  some  of  these  roving  satellites  of 
the  System  either  have  occasionally  dissipated  their 
energies  because  of  the  lack  of  an  over-all  perspec- 
tive or  objective  or  have  simply  occupied  a  "paper" 
position  in  the  System,  creating  a  false  appearance 
of  planning  and  activity  which  tended  to  inhibit 
by  preemption  constructive  thought  on  the  prob- 
lems which  they  were  supposedly  handling.  If 
these  regional  organizations  are  to  perform  effec- 
tively the  responsibilities  which  may  devolve  upon 
them  as  regional  agencies  or  offices  of,  or  under 
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CHART  I 


PRESENT  INTER-AMERICAN  SYSTEM 


INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCES    OF 
AMERICAN  STATES 


MEETINGS 

OF  CONSULTATION 

OF  THE  MINISTERS 

OF  FOREIGN 

AFFAIRS 


INTER-AMERICAN  ECONOMIC 
AND  SOCIAL  COUNCIL 


PAN  AMERICAN 


INTER-AMERICAN  COMMISSION  OF  WOMEN 

INTER-AMERICAN  DEFENSE  BOARD 

INTER-AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCES 

EMERGENCY  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  FOR  POLITICAL  DEFENSE 

INTER.AMERICAN  JURIDICAL  COMMITTEE 

PAN  AMERICAN  SANITARY  BUREAU 


ORGANIZATIONS 


COMMITTEE  OF  EXPERTS  ON  CODIFICATION 
OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

PERMANENT  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW  (RIO  DE  JANEIRO) 

PERMANENT  COMMITTEE  ON  PRIVATE 
INTERNATIONAL    LAW  (MONTEVIDEO) 
PERMANENT  COMMITTEE  ON  COMPARATIVE 
LEGISLATION   AND   THE   UNIFICATION 
OF  LEGISLATION  (HAVANA) 
PERMANENT  COMMITTEE  OF  JURISTS  FOR  THE 
UNIFICATION  OF  CIVIL  AND  COMMERCIAL 
LAW  OF  AMERICA 


INTER-AMERICAN  COFFEE  BOARD 
INTER-AMERICAN   INDIAN   INSTITUTE 


AMERICAN   INTERNATIONAL   INSTITUTE  FOR  THE 
PROTECTION  OF  CHILDHOOD 


INTER-AMERICAN  TRAOE  MARK   BUREAU 
PAN  AMERICAN  HIGHWAY  CONGRESSES 


INTERNATIONAL  OFFICE  OF  THE  POSTAL  UNION  OF 
THE  AMERICAS  AND  SPAIN 


—  PERMANENT   INTER-AMERICAN  COMMITTEE  OF 

—  SOCIAL  SECURITY 


—  INTER-AMERICAN  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  OFFICE 

^  PAN  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AND 

—  HISTORY 

^  \m\  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  RAILWAY  COMMISSION 

^  j—.  THE  CENTRAL  PAN  AMERICAN  BUREAU  OF  EUGENICS 

—  Lil   AND  HOMICULTURE 

3  THE  PERMANENT  AMERICAN  AERONAUTICAL 

—  LEU  COMMISSION 


INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION 
INTER-AMERICAN  STATISTICAL  INSTITUTE 
PAN  AMERICAN  COFFEE   BUREAU 


UN  OF   INTER 


INTER-AMERICAN  CO 

COOPERATION 

PERMANENT  COMMISSION   OF  PAN  AMERICAN 

RAILWAY  CONGRESSES 
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iooperative  agreements  with,  world  organizations, 
i  greater  over-all  integration  must  be  planned 
within  the  region  as  a  whole. 

Should  certain  ideas  now  current  prevail  at 
Bogota,  there  will  be  a  considerable  degree  of 
mpervision  and  control  by  the  Governing  Board 
>ver  the  specialized  organizations.  The  draft  or- 
ganic pact  contains  provisions  that  these  organi- 
;ations  shall  be  registered  in  the  Pan  American 
Jnion,  that  they  shall  make  reports  to  the 
governing  Board  and  that  the  Board  shall  have 
general  supervision  over  their  activities,  with  due 
egard  for  the  principle  of  technical  autonomy. 
i.  uniform  or  common  fiscal  system  administered 
>y  the  Union  for  all  inter- American  organizations 
3  also  being  considered.  A  strong  tendency 
oward  centralization  with  respect  to  the  special- 
zed  conferences,  the  conference  counterpart,  and 
ndeed  in  many  cases  the  conference  aspect  of 
pecialized  organization  activity  is  apparent. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  Bogota  will  take  de- 
dsions  regarding  the  details  of  the  reorganization 
>f  individual  specialized  organizations,  with  the 
xception  of  the  Inter-American  Commission  of 
Vomen.3  The  Bogota  conference  will  probably 
levertheless  reach  general  conclusions  regarding 
he  elimination  or  integration  of  certain  organiza- 
ions,  including  specifically  the  large  number  of 
elatively  inactive  agencies  in  the  legal  field,  which 
fill  be  combined  in  the  Juridical  Council. 

'rinciples  and  Purposes  of  the  System 

In  the  preceding  discussion  of  the  three  basic 
irganizational  characteristics  of  the  Inter- 
bnerican  System  the  emerging  outline  of  the  re- 
•rganized  system  can  be  seen.  This  outline  is  a 
ough  composite  of  proposals  made  by  the  gov- 
rnments  for  consideration  at  Bogota.  (See 
hart  II.) 

Political  Cooperation 

The  political  activities  of  the  Inter-American 
System  culminated  in  the  treaties  on  pacific  settle- 
ment, the  agreements  on  consultation  and  obliga- 
ions  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security, 
he  protocol  of  nonintervention  of  1936,  and  the 
leclarations  on  principles  of  inter- American  sol'i- 
larity  and  cooperation  and  of  rights  and  duties 
'f  states. 

The  process  by  which  these  results  were  achieved 
isually  began  in  an  initial  statement  by  a  confer- 
nce  of  a  desirable  rule  of  international  conduct 
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in  the  form  of  a  declaration  of  a  self-evident 
truth  or  categorical  imperative,  or  of  a  recom- 
mended course  of  practical  action.  This  initiative 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  formulations  and  re- 
formulations, of  affirmations  and  reaffirmations  of 
the  initial  statement  in  the  form  of  conference 
recommendations  and  resolutions.  Through  this 
seemingly  highly  redundant  process,  new  forms 
of  law  and  policy  were  evolved,  and  refinement  of 
language  and  basic  accommodation  of  divergent 
views  were  achieved  for  eventual  incorporation 
in  a  treaty  or  convention.  This  process  still 
continues. 

(a)   Security  and  pacific  settlement 

In  the  field  of  security  and  pacific  settlement 
the  initiative  was  taken  originally  by  the  first 
general  conference  in  Washington  in  1890,  in  its 
recommendations  that  the  participating  govern- 
ments denounce  the  principle  of  conquest  and 
agree  upon  a  uniform  treaty  for  compulsory  ar- 
bitration subject  only  to  the  restriction  then  cur- 
rent on  matters  affecting  independence.  The 
trends  which  these  recommendations  set  in  motion 
finally  resulted  in  a  series  of  treaties,  concluded 
between  1923  and  1936,  on  good  offices  and  media- 
tion, prevention  of  controversies,  inquiry,  con- 
ciliation, and  arbitration.  As  indicated  previ- 
ously, these  treaties  provided  for  ad  hoc  machin- 
ery for  the  bilateral  settlement  of  disputes  but 
gave  the  System  itself  no  continuing  responsi- 
bility. A  hesitant  step  toward  collective  action 
was  taken  in  1933  when  the  seventh  general  con- 
ference recommended  that  the  participating  gov- 
ernments adhere  to  the  anti-war  treaty  of  non- 
aggression  and  conciliation,  which  had  been  signed 
the  same  year  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  six  Ameri- 
can republics.  This  treaty  condemns  wars  of  ag- 
gression, stipulates  the  principles  of  pacific  settle- 
ment of  disputes  and  of  non-recognition  of 
territory  acquired  by  force,  and  binds  the  parties, 
in  the  event  of  a  violation  of  these  principles,  to 
"adopt  in  their  character  as  neutrals  a  common 
and  solidary  attitude",  to  "exercise  the  political, 
juridical,  or  economic  means  authorized  by  inter- 
national law,"  and  to  "bring  the  influence  of  public 
opinion  to  bear"  without  resorting  to  intervention, 


'  Approval  of  the  statutes  of  this  organization  is  specifi- 
cally on  the  agenda  by  reference  from  the  Mexico  City 
conference  of  1945. 
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ither  diplomatic  or  armed.  There  was  no  provi- 
ion  for  means  by  which  the  "solidary  attitude" 
ould  be  crystallized.  This  suggestion  of  a  mild 
orm  of  collective  action  was  therefore  a  step  f  or- 
rard  within  the  framework  of  the  bilateral  pacific 
ettlement  structure. 

The  definite  step  forward  toward  meshing  the 
tiachinery  for  pacific  settlement  with  the  System 
ook  place  three  years  later  at  the  special  confer- 
nce  of  Buenos  Aires  of  1936,  when  agreement  was 
eached  on  the  principle  of  consultation.  The  pri- 
aary  objective  of  consultation  was  to  assist, 
hrough  the  tender  of  good  offices  and  mediation, 
n  the  fulfilment  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute  of 
he  obligations  they  had  assumed  in  the  treaties 
>n  pacific  settlement.  In  the  event  this  collective 
nediation  failed  and  hostilities  broke  out,  the  other 
tates  were  not  only  to  adopt  the  solidary  atti- 
ude  called  for  in  the  antiwar  treaty,  but  they  also 
vere  individually  to  impose  such  embargoes  on 
rms,  munitions,  and  implements  of  war  and  on 
oans  and  financial  help  "to  the  states  in  conflict" 
,s  was  authorized  by  the  domestic  legislation  of 
ach  state.  No  distinction  between  aggressor  and 
ictim  was  to  be  drawn  and  no  sanctions  were  to 
ie  applied;  the  objective  of  the  consultation  was 
imply  to  "seek  methods  of  peaceful  collaboration" 
o  induce  the  parties  to  settle  their  differences. 

With  this  undertaking,  consultation  became  the 
ollective  capstone  of  the  bilateral  pacific-settle- 
oent  structure.  This  development  had  solid  f  oun- 
lation  in  the  cooperative  techniques  and  organi- 
ation  forged  during  the  previous  fifty  years  and 
n  the  formulation  and  gradual  secularization  of 
he  principle  of  common  responsibility  for  the  in- 
ernal  peace  of  the  Continent. 

The  political  coming  of  age  of  the  System  made 
>ossible  another  innovation,  also  introduced  at  the 
onference  of  Buenos  Aires :  the  acceptance  of  col- 
ective  responsibility  for  the  security  of  the  Ameri- 
as  against  external  dangers.  It  was  agreed  that 
|q  the  event  of  a  war  outside  America  which  might 
hreaten  the  peace  of  the  Continent,  consultation 
ipould  take  place  "to  determine  cooperation  in  ac- 
'ion  tending  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  American 
Continent."  When  war  broke  out  in  Europe  in 
939,  this  provision  was  invoked  for  the  purpose 
f  agreeing  on  means  by  which  the  Americas  could 
i >e  insulated  from  its  effects.  Between  that  date 
|  nd  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  the  formula  was 
[leveloped  in  the  Declaration  of  Habana  adopted 
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by  the  Second  Consultative  Meeting  in  1940.    In 
this  document  it  was  agreed : 

"that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  non-American 
state  against  the  integrity  or  inviolability  of  the 
territory,  the  sovereignty  or  the  political  inde- 
pendence of  an  American  state  shall  be  considered 
as  an  act  of  aggression  against  the  states  which 
sign  this  declaration." 

It  was  further  agreed  that  the  signatory  states 
would  consult  among  themselves  in  order  to  agree 
upon  advisable  measures  to  take  in  the  event  an 
act  of  aggression  was  committed,  or  if  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  an  act  of  aggression  was 
being  prepared  by  a  non-American  nation  against 
an  American  nation.  Immediately  upon  the  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor  this  undertaking  was  in- 
voked and  the  Third  Meeting  of  Consultation  was 
thereupon  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  January  of 
1942,  at  which  agreement  was  reached  on  the  bases 
for  cooperation  in  the  war  against  the  Axis. 

In  this  development  of  the  principle  and  pro- 
cedures of  consultation  for  peace  and  security,  a 
distinction  emerged  between  an  intra-  and  an 
extra-continental  situation.  In  an  intra- American 
situation,  consultation  was  a  vehicle  for  collective 
mediation  for  pacific  settlement  purposes  and  for 
reaching  a  collective  understanding  to  take  indi- 
vidual action  to  deprive  the  parties  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities of  the  means  by  which  they  could  continue 
the  war.  Inter-American  action  in  such  a  situa- 
tion stopped  short  of  an  identification  of  the  ag- 
gressor and  application  of  sanctions,  that  is,  of 
collective  enforcement  action.  In  the  case  of  an 
extra-continental  situation,  the  principle  of  one 
for  all  and  all  for  one  had  developed  during  the 
war  and  had  become  the  basis  of  collective  and 
individual  political,  economic,  and  military  action 
against  aggression. 

This  distinction  may  be  explained  as  the  prod- 
uct of  two  factors :  first,  a  lag  in  the  transition  from 
the  principle  of  maintaining  the  internal  peace  of 
the  Continent  by  mediation  and  moral  suasion  to 
the  concept  that  aggression,  from  whatever  source, 
can  and  should  in  fact  and  in  principle  be  met  by 
coercive  action;  secondly,  the  fact  that  external 
aggression  would  directly  engage  the  vital  security 
interests  of  the  entire  Continent  and  that  attempt- 
ing to  meet  it  by  an  appeal  to  pacific  settlement  or 
by  an  impartial  embargo  on  the  aggressor  and 
victim  was  patently  unrealistic. 
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The  special  conference  of  Mexico  City  of  1945 
eliminated  the  distinction  between  the  two  situa- 
tions, by  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  in  which  it  was 
agreed  that  for  the  duration  of  the  war  any  at- 
tack, regardless  of  the  place  in  which  it  originated, 
would  be  considered  an  attack  against  all  the 
American  republics.  The  principle  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Habana  therefore  would  apply  regard- 
less of  the  source  of  the  attack,  whether  by  an 
American  state  or  by  a  non-American> state. 

This  basic  principle  was  given  permanent  form 
in  the  treaty  of  reciprocal  assistance  signed  at 
the  special  conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  this  year.* 
The  Rio  treaty  constitutes  a  regional  arrangement 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  under 
articles  52  through  54  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  It  also  invokes  the  right  of  individual 
and  collective  self-defense  under  article  51  in  the 
case  of  an  armed  attack,  pending  the  taking  of 
the  necessary  measures  by  the  Security  Council 
to  maintain  international  peace  and  security.  Be- 
sides incorporating  the  principle  of  the  Act  of 
Chapultepec  that  an  attack  against  one  is  an  at- 
tack against  all,  the  treaty  provides  for  consulta- 
tion in  the  event  of  an  act  or  threat  of  aggression 
against  an  American  state  or  of  any  fact  or  situa- 
tion which  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  Amer- 
icas. Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  decisions  may 
be  taken  to  recall  chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions, 
break  diplomatic  relations,  break  consular  rela- 
tions, interrupt  in  partial  or  complete  form  eco- 
nomic and  communications  relations,  and  to  use 
armed  force.  These  decisions  are  binding  on  all 
parties,  including  those  not  concurring,  when 
taken  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  except  that  no  state 
is  required  to  use  armed  force  without  its  consent. 
The  decisions  are  to  be  taken  by  the  organ  of  con- 
sultation, which  is  either  the  meeting  of  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  signatory  states  that  ratified  the 
treaty  or,  provisionally,  pending  such  a  meet- 
ing, the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

In  the  case  of  an  armed  attack  from  any  source 
made  within  a  Western  Hemisphere  area  delim- 
ited in  the  treaty  or  within  the  territory  of  an 
American  state  outside  the  area,  an  obligation  is 
placed  upon  the  parties  to  assist  in  meeting  the 


*  For  an  analysis  of  this  treaty  see  report  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Dec.  5,  1947,  80th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.  See  also  article  by  Ward  P.  Allen,  Bulle- 
tin of  Nov.  23,  1947,  p.  983. 
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attack.  This  obligation  may  be  fulfilled  immedi 
ately  by  each  state  acting  individually  or  on  th 
basis  of  the  decisions  reached  through  consulta 
tion.  By  this  provision  the  treaty  converts  th 
right  of  collective  self-defense  in  article  51  of  th 
United  Nations  Charter  into  an  obligation. 

The  Rio  treaty  brings  to  a  close  an  extraord: 
narily  creative  phase  in  the  political  evolutio 
of  the  Inter-American  System.  The  significan 
innovations  which  it  introduces  into  the  Syster 
are: 

1.  The  obligations  to  assist  in  meeting  an  arme 
attack  and  to  assist  the  victim  of  any  other  act  c 
aggression ; 

2.  The  binding  character  of  a  consultative  dl 
cision  reached  by  two-thirds  vote; 

3.  The  elimination  of  the  distinction  in  th 
treatment  of  aggression  depending  on  whether 
is  from  inside  or  from  outside  the  Continent  as 
the  corollary  undertaking  to  apply  coercive  meas 
ures  against  an  aggressor  member  of  the  System 

4.  The  granting  of  political  responsibilities  t 
the  Pan  American  Union ; 

5.  The  meshing  of  the  System  into  the  Unite 
Nations  as  a  regional  arrangement  for  the  mair 
tenance  of  peace  and  security.  This  arrange 
ment  establishes  for  the  first  time  a  legal  and  fun< 
tional  relationship  between  the  Inter-America 
System  and  world  organization  in  such  a  way  a 
to  make  the  former  an  integral  part  of  the  un: 
versal  system  for  collective  security. 

The  agreement  on  voting  alone  points  up  th 
extraordinary  nature  of  these  developments.  Th 
voting  procedure  governing  decisions  in  the  intei 
American  conferences  and  in  the  organizations  d 
the  Inter-American  System  has  been  that  of  mi 
jority  rule,  each  American  republic  having  or 
vote.  These  decisions  were  not  binding  on  tbj 
non-concurring  states  and,  except  in  the  case  cl 
ratified  treaties,  were  binding  on  the  concurrin 
states  in  the  sense  of  representing  recommend? 
tions  to  which  they  had  given  their  assent.  Th: 
majority  rule,  however,  has  been  generally  qual 
fied  by  a  striving  for  unanimity  on  controversy 
and  political  issues.  The  primary  motivation  fc 
this  has  been  the  desire  to  take  important  d< 
cisions  only  with  the  concurrence  of  all  the  men 
bers  of  the  System. 

The  fact  that  most  collective  decisions  in  th 
System  were  in  the  form  of  recommendation 
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isolations,  or  of  treaties  signed  ad  referendum 
ad  that,  generally  speaking,  the  System  as  such 
id  not  attempt  to  cope  with  controversial  issues  of 
reat  moment,  prevented  the  unwritten  rule  of 
nanimity  from  becoming  an  obstacle  to  progress. 
his  characteristic  of  the  System  was  described  by 
ecretary  of  State  Root  in  his  instructions  to  the 
'.S.  Delegation  at  the  third  general  conference 
1 1906,  when  he  said  that  the  purpose  of  these  com- 
mences was  "to  deal  with  matters  of  common 
iterest  which  are  not  really  subjects  of  contro- 
srsy,  but  upon  which  comparison  of  views  and 
nendly  discussion  may  smooth  away  differences 
E  detail,  develop  substantial  agreement,  and  lead 
>  cooperation  along  common  lines  for  the  attain- 
lent  of  objects  which  all  really  desire". 

With  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  the  System  en- 
;red  a  phase  of  its  development  in  which  this 
;ate  of  affairs  was  altered.  It  now  has  "execu- 
ve"  or  compliance  responsibilities  for  the  main- 
mance  of  peace  and  security.  Under  the  act 
rid  more  recently  under  the  permanent  treaty 
f  Rio  which  succeeded  it,  decisions  of  major  po- 
tical  and  security  importance  are  contemplated ; 
loreover,  under  the  Rio  treaty  the  members  of 
le  System  have  not  only  undertaken  to  deal  with 
lese  major  issues  but  have  also  agreed  to  be  bound 
3  take  specified  action  on  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
bteir  fellow  members. 

The  problem  of  relating  the  Rio  treaty  to  the 
Jnited  Nations  Charter  in  connection  with  armed 
ttack  has  its  counterpart  on  the  other  extreme  in 
he  problem  of  synchronizing  the  treaty  with  the 
acific-settlement  structure  of  the  Inter- American 
iystem.    Article  7  of  the  treaty  stipulates: 

"In  the  case  of  a  conflict  between  two  or  more 
American  States,  without  prejudice  to  the  right 
f  self-defense  in  conformity  with  Article  51  of 
he  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  High  Con- 
racting  Parties,  meeting  in  consultation  shall 
all  upon  the  contending  States  to  suspend  hos- 
ilities  and  restore  matters  to  the  status  quo  ante 
ellum,  and  shall  take  in  addition  all  other  neces- 
ary  measures  to  reestablish  or  maintain  inter- 
bnerican  peace  and  security  and  for  the  solution 
f  the  conflict  by  peaceful  means.  The  rejection 
>f  the  pacifying  action  will  be  considered  in  the 
letermination  of  the  aggressor  and  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  measures  which  the  consultative 
neeting  may  agree  upon". 
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This  provision  does  not  violate  the  principle 
that  there  shall  be  no  difference  in  the  treatment 
to  be  accorded  aggression,  regardless  of  its  origin, 
nor  does  it  mean  that  individual'  assistance  prior 
to  consultation  may  not  be  given.  Its  essential 
feature  is  that  the  first  objective  of  consultative 
action  will  be  to  separate  the  contending  parties 
and  to  bring  them  together  in  peace.  In  this  latter 
respect,  the  Rio  treaty  carries  the  issue  to  the 
threshhold  of  pacific  settlement,  where  the  pro- 
cedures for  the  peaceful  solution  of  controversies 
will  take  over.  These  will  be  of  two  interrelated 
categories :  the  bilateral  and  the  collective. 

The  first  raises  for  Bogota  the  problem  of  co- 
ordinating and  improving  the  existing  bilateral 
procedures  of  good  offices  and  mediation,  investi- 
gation, conciliation  and  arbitration,  and  of  re- 
lating these  to  judicial  settlement  by  reference  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  substantial  agreement  on  the  problem 
of  coordination,  which  arises  primarily  from  the 
fact  that  the  existing  procedures  are  unrelated  to 
each  other  and  are  included  in  a  variety  of  treaties. 
The  problem  of  "improving"  the  procedures,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  probably  give  rise  to  differences 
of  view,  particularly  on  the  role  of  arbitration 
and  its  relation  to  judicial  settlement.  Perhaps 
the  principal  issue  to  come  up  at  the  conference 
in  this  connection  is  raised  by  proposals  that  in 
the  event  other  means  of  pacific  settlement  fail, 
the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  be  bound  to  arbi- 
trate, regardless  of  whether  the  controversy  is 
political  or  legal  in  character.  Matters  of  domes- 
tic jurisdiction  are  excluded  in  these  proposals, 
but  some  of  them  provide  for  adjudication  of  the 
domestic  or  international  character  of  a  case.  In 
advancing  the  thesis  of  unlimited  compulsory  ar- 
bitration of  all  disputes,  these  proposals  go  con- 
siderably beyond  the  principle  of  compulsory  ar- 
bitration of  legal  disputes  agreed  upon  in  the 
inter-American  treaty  of  1929.  The  Bogota  con- 
ference must  also  decide,  in  view  of  the  existence 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  of  which 
all  the  American  states  are  parties,  and  of  provi- 
sions in  its  statutes  for  chambers  of  the  Court  to 
meet  elsewhere  than  at  The  Hague,  whether 
elaborate  bilateral  arbitration  machinery  is 
necessary. 

The  collective  aspect  raises  the  problem  of  de- 
termining the  procedure,  scope,  and  objective  of 
consultation,  in  other  words,  the  organ  of  consul- 
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tation,  and  its  functions  and  powers  in  the  field  of 
pacific  settlement.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  or- 
ganizational pattern  of  the  Rio  treaty  will  be  fol- 
lowed and  that  the  organ  will  be  the  meetings  of 
Foreign  Ministers,  with  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  empowered  to  act  pro- 
visionally in  that  capacity.  The  powers  of  the 
organ  of  consultation  will  include,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, the  type  of  good  offices  and  mediation  agreed 
upon  in  the  Buenos  Aires  conventions  of  1936. 
This  method  will  involve  not  only  the  attempt  to 
bring  the  parties  together  but  also  recommenda- 
tions of  procedures  of  pacific  settlement  which 
they  may  use,  and  perhaps  encompass  post  of- 
fice and  interim  conciliation  functions  similar  to 
those  granted  the  permanent  diplomatic  commis- 
sions created  by  the  conciliation  convention  of 
1929. 

The  emphasis  throughout  will  unquestionably 
be  on  encouraging  the  parties  to  settle  by  means  of 
their  own  choice.  The  question  immediately  will 
be  raised  regarding  the  circumstances  under  which 
consultation  will  be  invoked.  Perhaps  the  formula 
will  be  that  consultation  shall  apply,  either  on  re- 
quest of  one  of  the  parties  or  on  the  initiative  of 
the  organ  of  consultation,  to  disputes  susceptible  of 
endangering  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  secu- 
rity. Another  point  will  be  whether  collective 
action  should  be  limited  to  moral  suasion  or 
should  include  such  functions  as  investigation  and 
recommendation  of  terms  of  settlement,  on  the 
analogy  of  those  given  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations.  This  action  would  in  effect  em- 
power the  organ  of  consultation  to  act  as  a  concilia- 
tion body.  The  transition  from  consultation  for 
pacific-settlement  purposes  to  consultation  for 
coercive  action  will  also  be  considered.  No  diffi- 
culty should  be  met  here  since  the  criterion  has  al- 
ready been  established  in  the  Rio  treaty  that  con- 
sultation shall  apply  in  all  cases  of  armed  attack 
or  threats  or  other  acts  of  aggression  or  any  fact 
or  situation  that  might  endanger  the  peace  of 
America. 

This  entire  structure  must  be  designed  to  satisfy 
a  long-felt  need  in  the  System  for  the  improve- 
ment and  coordination  of  the  treaties  on  pacific 
settlement,5  and  to  give  full  effect  to  the  provisions 


°  See  Resolution  XV  on  "Perfection,  Coordination  of  the 
Inter-American  Peace  Instruments",  approved  by  the 
Eighth  International  Conference  of  American  States  at 
Lima  in  1938. 
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of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  in  articles  33  anc 
52,  which  enjoin  the  member  states  to  make  ever]! 
effort  to  settle  their  international  differences  bjj 
peaceful  procedures  and  by  reference  to  regiona 
agencies  or  arrangements  before  taking  them  U\ 
the  United  Nations. 

( o )  Basic  principles  or  the  inter- American 

SYSTEM 

The  development  of  procedures  of  pacific  settle 
ment  and  of  consultation  for  the  maintenance  oi 
peace  and  security  was  inseparably  connected  witl 
the  gradual  evolution  of  principles  of  solidarity 
and  cooperation  designed  to  establish  common  vab 
ues  of  international  conduct.  These  principled 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  political  frame  of  reft 
erence  of  the  System. 

The  process  by  which  these  principles  wen 
evolved  began  with  the  recommendation  of  th( 
first  general  conference  in  1890,  calling  for  tht 
denunciation  of  the  principle  of  conquest.  Subse/ 
quent  conferences  formulated  other  principles  bj 
which  a  continuing  effort  was  made  to  broaden  th< 
area  of  agreement,  in  terms  of  rules  of  policy  o:' 
law,  with  respect  to  standing  or  recurring  issues 
between  the  member  states  as  well  as  the  definition 
of  the  objectives  of  their  cooperative  efforts  tc 
create  conditions  favorable  to  peace. 

Thus  the  denunciation  of  the  principle  of  con- 
quest was  followed  by  a  series  of  declarations  de- 
nouncing war,  the  use  of  force  as  a  national  policy 
and  the  forcible  acquisition  of  territory  and  estab- 
lishing the  principle  of  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes and  of  non-recognition  of  territory  or  spe- 
cial advantages  acquired  by  force.  Supporting 
these  declarations  but  with  broader  implications 
the  basic  principle  that  states  are  juridically  equal 
enjoy  the  same  rights,  and  have  equal  capacity  tc 
exercise  them,  became  an  unquestioned  postulate 
of  inter-American  relations.  In  the  same  way 
good  faith  and  respect  for  and  the  peaceful  observ- 
ance of  treaties  was  established  as  "the  indispensa- 
ble rule  for  the  development  of  relations  betweei 
states." 

By  laying  the  basis  for  a  code  of  enlightenec 
rules  of  conduct  and  law,  these  principles  contrib 
uted  significantly  to  the  development  of  an  en 
vironment  of  mutual  confidence  and  made  possiblf 
the  progressive  release  of  the  power  for  construe 
tive  action  latent  in  the  expanding  idea  of  interna 
tional  cooperation  for  the  promotion  of  commoi 
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iterests.  It  also  cleared  the  ground  for  the  adop- 
on  of  the  principle  that  an  attack  against  one  is 
n  attack  against  all  and  for  the  assumption  of 
jllective  responsibility  for  the  internal  and  exter- 
al  peace  and  security  of  the  Continent. 

While  these  basic  principles  were  pi-ocessed 
irough  insistent  formulation  and  affirmation  at 
le  succeeding  conferences,  their  specific  applica- 
on  in  the  case  of  intervention  became  the  decisive 
;st  of  their  transition  into  rules  of  conduct  in  the 
ay-to-day  jurisprudence  of  the  nations. 

Although  international  law  does  not  provide  a 
jmplete  answer  to  the  question  of  the  exact  scope 
f  intervention,  there  appears  to  be  general  agree- 
lent  among  publicists  that  intervention  is  dic- 
itorial  or  arbitrary  interference  of  a  state,  acting 
n  its  own  individual  judgment,  in  the  affairs  of 
nother  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or  altering 
le  actual  condition  of  things  in  the  latter  state. 

This  problem  had  in  the  Americas  certain  well- 
efined  aspects.  The  first  related  to  the  so-called 
reventive  intervention,  or  the  "Theodore  Roose- 
elt  corollary"  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  under 
mich  the  United  States  assumed  a  unilateral  re- 
ponsibility  for  guaranteeing  internal  order  in 
ertain  American  republics,  particularly  in  the 
Caribbean  area,  to  forestall  action  by  non-Ameri- 
an  states  to  enforce  claims  in  a  manner  which 
light  lead  to  political  domination  or  permanent 
ccupation  of  American  territory  by  such  states. 
Lnother  aspect  was  the  right  claimed  by  the 
Jnited  States  under  international  law  to  inter- 
ene  by  force,  if  necessary,  when  governments  in 
hese  republics  broke  down  and  American  citizens 
fere  in  danger.  A  third  phase  of  the  problem  con- 
erned  the  use  of  force  to  collect  public  or  contrac- 
ual  debts. 

These  issues  were  reducible,  generally  speaking, 
o  the  basic  question  of  whether  one  state  may  uni- 
aterally  use  force  or  other  coercive  measures 
igainst  another  state  to  protect  its  interests  or 
hose  of  its  citizens. 

The  first  facet  of  the  question  that  the  Ameri- 
:an  states  took  up  at  the  inter- American  confer - 
;nces  concerned  the  use  of  force  for  the  recovery 
)f  public  debt.  An  effort  was  made  initially  to 
igree  on  the  general  principle  called  the  Drago 
Doctrine — after  its  Argentine  initiator — that 
orce  could  not  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
.hesis  proved  unacceptable  without  the  qualifica- 
tion that  it  would  not  apply  if  a  debtor  state  re- 
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fused  or  otherwise  frustrated  recourse  to  arbi- 
tration. The  so-called  Porter  amendment  to  the 
Drago  Doctrine  was  included  in  the  Hague  con- 
vention of  1907  on  the  subject.  This  exception 
was  countered  by  the  condition  formulated  by  sev- 
eral Latin  American  states  that  arbitration  would 
apply  only  if  the  remedies  offered  by  local  law 
and  tribunals  had  been  exhausted,  and  a  denial 
of  justice  had  been  established.  This  series  of 
moves  showed  that  a  firm  meeting  of  minds  even 
on  this  narrow  issue  had  not  been  reached. 

A  broader  approach  designed  to  establish  a 
new  frame  of  reference  for  the  major  issue  of  uni- 
lateral use  of  force  or  coercion  was  meanwhile 
being  developed  through  the  inter- American  codi- 
fication techniques,  taking  the  form  of  a  draft 
resolution  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  states  sub- 
mitted initially  at  the  sixth  general  conference  in 
1928.  This  draft  contained  the  proposition  that 
"no  state  has  the  right  to  intervene  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  another."  The  immediate  ques- 
tion was  whether  this  language  correctly  stated 
the  applicable  rule  of  international  law.  The 
United  States  maintained  that  it  contravened  a 
generally  accepted  rule  which  permitted  inter- 
vention under  certain  circumstances.  No  agree- 
ment was  possible  at  that  conference. 

However,  the  progressive  acceptance  in  theory 
and  in  practice  of  the  principles  of  sovereign  ju- 
ridical equality,  of  repudiation  of  force,  of  pacific 
settlement,  of  good  faith  and  of  cooperation  for 
the  promotion  of  common  interests,  which  are  all 
standards  of  a  highly  developed  and  responsible 
community  of  nations,  made  possible  the  eventual 
adoption  of  the  nonintervention  rule.  The  crystal- 
lization of  these  principles  in  the  good-neighbor 
policy  and  the  assumption  of  common  respon- 
sibility for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  and  political  independence  of 
the  American  states  further  established  conditions 
favorable  to  the  adoption  of  that  principle. 

Only  five  years  after  the  sixth  conference, 
agreement  was  reached  at  the  seventh  conference 
at  Montevideo  in  1933  on  the  principle,  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Convention  on  Rights  and  Duties  of 
States,  that  "No  state  has  a  right  to  intervene  in 
the  internal  or  external  affairs  of  another."  Three 
years  later,  at  the  special  conference  at  Buenos 
Aires  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  the  principle 
of  nonintervention  was  accepted  as  a  treaty  obli- 
gation in  the  following  unequivocal  and  sweep- 
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"The  High  Contracting  Parties  de- 
clare inadmissible  the  intervention  of  any  one  of 
them,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  for  whatever  rea- 
son, in  the  internal  or  external  affairs  of  any  other 
of  the  Parties." 

There  was  nevertheless  a  general  realization 
that  the  dynamics  of  a  developing  peaceful  order 
require  not  only  rejection  of  the  old  but  also  con- 
struction of  the  new.  The  question  remained: 
With  the  rejection  of  the  use  of  force  or  coercion 
as  final  arbiters  in  these  matters,  what  collective 
responsibility  and  what  rules  of  law  should  take 
their  place?  Awareness  of  this  problem  was 
shown  by  the  rapid  assumption,  as  described  pre- 
viously, of  collective  responsibility  for  the  secu- 
rity and  peace  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  the 
event  of  any  fact  or  situation  which  might  affect 
them.  Under  the  Rio  treaty  on  mutual  assistance 
and  the  proposed  organic  pact,  members  of  the 
Inter- American  System  will  be  able  to  act  on  the 
basis  of  predetermined  principles,  obligations, 
and  procedures  agreed  upon  and  to  be  executed  in 
the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  each  state  as  a  member  of  an  interdependent 
community  of  nations.  Action  under  these  ar- 
rangements will  consequently  not  constitute  in- 
tervention since  arbitrary  action  of  any  kind  is 
precluded.  This  principle  is  stated  in  the  draft 
organic  pact  as  follows:  "Collective  action  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Pact  and  in  the  Charter  of  the 
UN  does  not  constitute  intervention." 

There  still  remains,  moreover,  the  need  to  reach 
full  agreement  on  whether  certain  existing  inter- 
national principles  or  practices  fall  or  should  fall 
within  the  general  prohibition  of  the  principle  of 
nonintervention.  Two  specific  issues  relate  to  the 
diplomatic  protection  of  citizens  and  the  recog- 
nition of  governments. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  treaty  agreements  of 
limited  duration  for  the  reference  to  arbitration 
of  pecuniary  claims  of  citizens  of  one  state  against 


6  These  questions  include :  What  recourse  has  the  credi- 
tor state  in  the  case  of  public  debts  when  there  is  inability 
to  pay,  and  how  is  the  bona  fides  of  this  to  be  determined? 
What  constitutes  denial  of  justice,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances is  diplomatic  interposition  justified?  Does 
the  Calvo  clause — under  which  the  citizens  of  one  coun- 
try doing  business  in  another  are  required  to  agree  not  to 
invoke  diplomatic  assistance  for  the  recovery  of  con- 
tractual debts  or  of  claims  for  loss  or  damage  to  property 
or  life — validly  foreclose  diplomatic  interposition  of  any 
kind? 
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the  government  of  another  were  signed  at  the 
second   and  third   general  inter-American  con-  1 
ferences,  and  a  definitive  treaty  on  the  subject  I 
was  concluded  at  the  fourth  conference.     This  J 
treaty  is  still  in  effect  between  11  American  states, 


' 


including  the  United  States. 

A  more  comprehensive  approach  to  the  problem 
of  diplomatic  protection  was  the  attempt  at  sev-  i 
eral  inter-American  conferences  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  the  blanket  principle  that  the  alien  is  not  i 
entitled  to  any  different  treatment  from  that  ac-  I 
corded  the  citizen.    As  usual  in  efforts  to  settle  s 
complex  problems  of  this  character  by  way  of  i 
general  principles  alone,  this  approach  left  un-  j 
settled  the  basic  issues  and  simply  tended  to  shift  '■ 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  discussion.    It  wa^f; 
contended,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  principle 
carried  the  implication  that  a  state  could  not  inter- 
vene diplomatically  on  behalf  of  its  citizens,  re-  i 
gardless  of  the  treatment  accorded  them,  when  ; 
that  treatment  was  the  same  for  the  alien  and  \ 
citizen.     Indeed,  in  some  quarters  the  extreme  ) 
conclusion  was  drawn  that  since  the  citizen  could 
not  invoke  diplomatic  protection,  neither  could  the 
alien.    It  was  held,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  state, : 
as  a  member  of  the  civilized  community  of  nations, 
is  required  by  international  law  to  maintain  a  min- 
imum standard  in  its  treatment  of  aliens  in  its 
territory  and  that  therefore  the  state  of  their 
origin  is  entitled  to  intercede  diplomatically  on 
their  behalf  when  that  treatment  falls  below  that 
standard. 

The  issue  thus  joined  raised  a  series  of  questions 
revolving  around  the  broad  subject  of  the  inter- 
national responsibility  of  the  state  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  international  law  to  national  law. 
These  questions  were  discussed  most  recently  at 
the  Buenos  Aires  conference  of  1936  and  at  the 
eighth  general  conference  at  Lima  in  1938  and 
are  still  awaiting  agreement.6 

Under  a  resolution  of  the  latter  conference,  these 
questions  were  referred  to  the  inter-American  codi- 
fication agencies  for  further  consideration  and  the 
formulation  of  appropriate  recommendations  to 
the  governments  and  the  conferences.  This  topic, 
however,  is  not  on  the  agenda  of  the  Bogota  con- 
ference, except  so  far  as  it  may  arise  in  general 
terms  in  connection  with  the  declaration  on  the 
rights  and  duties  of  states.  With  the  elimination 
of  recourse  to  force  or  coercion,  the  entire  subject 
of  the  international  responsibility  of  the  state  is 
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eing  considered  on  an  entirely  different  plane, 
t  is  evident  that  a  solution  based  on  acceptable 
eaceful  alternatives  can  be  found.  Moreover,  the 
evelopment  of  effective  procedures  of  pacific  set- 
ement  should  facilitate  this  task  greatly. 
The  second  main  issue  mentioned  above,  the  rec- 
ognition of  de  facto  governments,  is  an  old  issue  of 
rinciple  and  practice  which  has  become  identified 
ith  the  names  of  two  Latin  American  statesmen, 
le  Mexican  Estrada  and  the  Ecuadoran  Tobar. 
he  Estrada  Doctrine  is  historically  a  reaction  to 
le  policy  of  the  United  States  prevailing  at  the 
me  the  doctrine  was  enunciated,  under  which  this 
)untry  refused  to  recognize  governments  of  other 
jnerican  republics  which  were  not  in  its  opinion 
gaily  constituted.  Estrada  contended  that  rec- 
[mition,  in  placing  the  recognizing  government 
1  a  position  of  passing  judgment  on  the  legal  ca- 
acity  of  another  government,  is  derogatory  of  the 
ignity  and  sovereignty  of  the  country  whose 
overnment  is  recognized  or  not  recognized  and 
ivolves  an  interference  in  its  internal  affairs.  For 
lis  reason  he  held  that  a  government  should  sim- 
ly  maintain  or  recall,  when  it  deemed  it  appro- 
bate, its  diplomatic  representatives  in  other  coun- 
ies  and  accept,  also  at  its  sole  discretion,  those 
credited  to  it.  He  considered  that  this  proce- 
ure  avoided  the  necessity  for  expressing  either 
:ceptance  or  rejection  of  a  new  regime.  The 
obar  doctrine,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  reaction 
»  the  frequency  with  which  governments  in  cer- 
,in  Latin  American  republics  were  overthrown 
¥■  force.  He  contended  that,  by  confirming  the 
:istence  of  governments  established  by  force,  rec- 
ognition tended  to  foment  revolutions.  He  pro- 
ved, for  that  reason,  that  governments  estab- 
shed  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  constitution  of 
ie  country  should  not  be  recognized. 
The  American  republics  have  adopted  no  uni- 
>rm  rules  on  the  recognition  of  de  facto  govern- 
ments. In  fact,  individual  governments  have 
imetimes  wide  variations  in  practice.  Neverthe- 
iss,  under  existing  practices  states  normally  set 
le  two  following  conditions  for  granting  recogni- 
pn:  (1)  that  the  new  government  is  in  control 
:  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  state;  (2) 
at  it  is  willing  and  apparently  able  to  fulfil  its 
ternational  obligations.  A  third  condition  is 
metimes  added,  namely,  that  there  is  no  active 
sistance  to  the  rule  of  the  new  government.  Re- 
nt developments  indicate  a  strong  trend  for  con- 
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sultation  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  views  and 
reaching  a  common  understanding  prior  to  indi- 
vidual decision  on  recognition  of  de  facto  govern- 
ments. This  appears  to  be  a  generalization  of  the 
established  custom  under  which  the  governments 
of  neighboring  countries  and  those  most  directly 
interested  ordinarily  consult  informally  among 
themselves  before  granting  recognition. 

Under  a  specific  topic  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Bogota  conference,  the  problem  of  de  facto  govern- 
ments is  to  be  examined  in  the  light  of  two  con- 
crete proposals  which  were  referred  for  considera- 
tion to  the  ninth  conference  by  the  Mexico  City 
conference.  One  of  these  projects,  formulated  by 
the  Ecuadoran  Delegation  at  the  latter  confer- 
ence, provided  for  the  "abolition  of  the  practice 
of  recognizing  de  facto  governments,"  on  the 
ground  that  this  practice  violates  "the  autonomy 
or  domestic  sovereignty  of  the  states  and  consti- 
tutes arbitrary  interference  or  intervention  in  their 
affairs."  The  other  project,  submitted  by  the 
Guatemalan  Delegation,  recommended  that  the 
American  republics  "refrain  from  granting  recog- 
nition to  and  maintaining  relations  with  anti- 
democratic regimes,"  particularly  those  resulting 
from  a  coup  d'etat  against  legitimately  established 
governments  of  a  democratic  character.  This  pro- 
posal was  justified  on  the  ground  that  antidemo- 
cratic regimes  constitute  "a  serious  danger  to 
the  unity,  solidarity,  peace  and  defense  of  the 
continent." 

In  these  two  proposals  the  conference  will  have 
before  it  the  specific  issues  of  whether  the  practice 
of  recognition  is  per  se  arbitrary  interference  in 
the  domestic  affairs  of  the  state  as  maintained  by 
Estrada ;  whether  uniform  rules  can  be  elaborated 
which  will  mitigate  the  possibility  that  recognition 
may  be  used  in  individual  cases  unduly  and  im- 
properly to  influence  changes  of  government  in 
other  states;  and  whether  nonrecognition  should 
be  used  as  a  collective  means  by  which  the  estab- 
lishment of  antidemocratic  governments  in  the 
Americas  may  be  discouraged.  The  latter  point 
will  not  of  course  raise  the  specific  question  of 
whether  nonrecognition  or  withdrawal  of  diplo- 
matic representatives  is  an  appropriate  collective 
measure  against  a  state  which  threatens  or  breaks 
the  peace  or  commits  an  act  of  aggression.  This 
question  has  already  been  settled  in  the  affirmative 
in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  the 
Rio  treaty  of  mutual  assistance. 
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Social,  Economic,  Cultural,  and  Legal  Cooperation 
Inter-American  cooperation  in  non-political 
matters  has  been  characterized  by  a  gradual  but 
certain  expansion  and  intensification  in  all  fields. 
It  has  been  like  a  mountain  stream  which  broadens 
and  deepens  into  a  great  river  as  it  is  fed  by  tribu- 
taries in  its  course  toward  the  sea. 

As  indicated  in  the  introduction  to  this  article, 
the  conclusions  of  the  first  conference  in  1890 
related  chiefly  to  interchange  of  information  and 
technical  cooperation,  particularly  in  commercial 
and  economic  matters.  Its  principal  recommen- 
dations dealt  with  such  matters  as  the  adoption  of 
a  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures,  nomen- 
clature of  merchandise,  improvement  of  transpor- 
tation and  communication,  patents  and  trade- 
marks, consular  fees,  and  custom  and  sanitary 
regulations.  However,  the  outlines  of  more  am- 
bitious ideas  were  sketched.  These  were  so  far- 
reaching  that  they  still  remain,  after  more  than 
half  a  century,  in  the  realm  of  ideals.  They  in- 
cluded an  intercontinental  railway,  an  inter- 
American  bank,  an  inter- American  customs  union, 
and  an  inter-American  monetary  union.7 

Cultural  cooperation  was  mentioned  only  in  a 
resolution  creating  a  Latin  American  library  to 
commemorate  the  conference  in  which  should  be 
deposited  all  documents  relating  to  the  history 
and  civilization  of  the  Americas.  Legal  coopera- 
tion was  limited  to  recommendations  for  the  con- 
clusion of  treaties  on  the  extradition  of  criminals 
and  for  adherence  to  the  South  American  treaties 
of  1888  on  private  international  law  and  civil, 
commercial,  and  procedural  law. 

To  this  frame  of  reference  succeeding  confer- 
ences kept  adding  specific  subjects  in  the  economic, 
social,  cultural,  and  legal  fields  until  comprehen- 
sive programs  and  suitable  techniques  were 
evolved.  The  underlying  purpose  has  been  to  ob- 
tain not  only  the  material  advantages  of  this  co- 
operation but  also  the  international  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  which  is  basic  to  increased 
friendly  relations  among  nations. 

(a)  Economic  and  social 
While  continuing  to  study  and  make  recommen- 
dations on  the  technical  subjects  considered  by  the 


'The  last  two  topics  were  on  the  agenda  of  the  con- 
ference by  specific  direction  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  the 
United  States  which  authorized  the  calling  of  the  con- 
ference. 
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first  conference  of  1890,  later  conferences  laic 
increasing  stress  on  more  fundamental  economic  Jj 
and  social  problems.    This  took  the  form  of  con- 
ference conclusions  dealing  with  the  promotion  of 
economic,  financial,  commercial,  and  agricultural 
cooperation,  including  the  adoption  of  common 
policies,  uniformity  of  legislation,  and  standardi- 
zation of  regulations  and  practices,  commercial  ar- 
bitration, and  exchange  of  information.    Increas- ' 
ing  attention  was  given  to  development  of  natural 
resources,    industrialization,    liberal    commercial 
policies,  and  removal  of  unnecessary  or  artificial ' 
restrictions  upon  international  trade.    More  and 
more  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  solution  of  social  •: 
problems,  including  sanitation,  public  health,  im- ! 
provement  of  the  material  conditions  of  workers,  i 
malnutrition,  child  welfare,  and  housing  problems.' 
The  most  inclusive  and  comprehensive  statement 
of  these  objectives  is  contained  in  the  Economic ? 
Charter  of  the  Americas  and  the  Declaration  of; 
the  Social  Principles  of  America,  signed  at  the^ 
special  conference  at  Mexico  City  in  1945. 

These  developments  are  reflected  in  the  organi-, 
zations  created  in  the  economic  and  social  fields. 
The  Pan  American  Union  itself  was  created,  as 
previously  indicated,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  com- 
piling and  distributing  information  and  statistics 
on  commercial  matters.  The  fifth  conference  in 
1923  requested  the  Governing  Board  to  designate 
permanent  commissions  for  the  development  of 
economic  and  commercial  relations,  for  the  study 
of  all  matters  relating  to  the  international  organi- 
zation of  labor  in  the  Americas,  and  for  the  study 
of  problems  of  public  health.  These  commissions 
were  established  but  were  relatively  inactive  sine* 
the  Governing  Board  usually  created  ad  hoc  com- 
mittees to  study  and  formulate  recommendations 
on  these  matters  as  they  came  before  the  Union. 
The  Pan  American  Union,  moreover,  gradually 
added  divisions  to  its  secretariat  on  foreign  trade, 
economic  cooperation,  statistics,  travel,  labor  and 
social  matters,  and  agricultural  cooperation. 

The  specialized  organizations  in  the  social  field 
are  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  estab- 
lished in  1902 ;  the  American  International  Insti- 
tute for  the  Protection  of  Childhood,  which  began 
in  1927 ;  the  Inter- American  Commission  of  Wo- 
men, created  in  1928;  and  the  Inter-American 
Committee  of  Social  Security,  established  in  1942. 
In  economic  matters  an  organization  known  as 
the  Inter-American  High  Commission  was  estab- 
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ished  in  1915  to  study  the  economic  problems  cre- 
ited  by  World  War  I,  but  disappeared  in  the  early 
L930's.  With  the  advent  of  World  War  II  cer- 
tain emergency  and  permanent  agencies  were  cre- 
ited.  Chief  of  these  was  the  Inter-American 
Financial  and  Economic  Advisory  Committee, 
rhis  has  become  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
:il,  which,  as  an  organ  of  the  Governing  Board  of 
he  Pan  American  Union,  will  function  as  a  per- 
nanent  over-all  body  for  economic  and  social  coop- 
eration. Another  wartime  agency,  the  Inter - 
Vmerican  Development  Committee,  will  probably 
)e  absorbed  by  the  Council.  The  Inter-American 
jnstitute  of  Agricultural  Sciences  was  also  estab- 
ished  during  the  war  as  a  permanent  agency,  with 
i  comprehensive  technical  program  of  research  and 
jducation  in  its  important  field. 
,  Under  the  draft  organic  pact  to  be  considered 
it  Bogota,  the  Council  will  "promote  the  economic 
md  social  well-being  of  the  American  nations 
hrough  effective  cooperation  among  them  for 
he  better  utilization  of  their  natural  resources, 
iheir  agricultural  and  industrial  development  and 
;he  elevation  of  the  standards  of  living  of  the 
)eoples". 

,  The  Council  has  in  fact  begun  to  exercise  these 
responsibilities.  By  request  of  the  special  con- 
ference for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security 
leld  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  it  is  drafting  the  basic  eco- 
lomic  agreement  to  be  considered  at  Bogota.  This 
Iraft  will  establish  the  principles  which  will  guide 
nter- American  economic  cooperation.  Under  the 
errns  of  the  resolution  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  an  eco- 
nomic conference  will  be  held  the  latter  part  of 
948  to  consider  specific  methods  by  which  these 
•rinciples  may  be  given  effect  through  individual 
nd  collective  action  by  the  governments. 
';  An  important  question  at  Bogota  will  concern 
he  respective  roles  of  private  investment  and 
ntergovernmental  financial  assistance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  natural  resources  and  the  pro- 
iressive  industrialization  of  the  countries  of  Latin 
Lmerica.  Another  related  problem  will  concern 
he  broad  objective  of  facilitating  international 
ommerce.  This  will  entail  agreement  on  prin- 
ciples by  which  trade  discrimination  can  be  elimi- 
ated  and  trade  barriers  reduced.8 
i  The  most  important  question  in  the  social  field 
[Or  the  Bogota  conference  will  be  the  Declaration 
n  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man.  It  will  also  con- 
ider  a  number  of  other  questions,  such  as  im- 
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provement  of  public  health,  social  security  and 
insurance,  and  a  charter  of  social  guaranties. 

(5)  Culttjkal 

The  only  direct  concern  expressed  by  the  First 
Conference  with  cultural  cooperation  was  the 
recommendation  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Latin  American  library,  previously  mentioned. 
From  this  almost  total  neglect,  interest  in  this 
subject  progressed  steadily.  The  Buenos  Aires 
conference  of  1936,  which  was  a  special  conference 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  agreed  on  a  large 
number  of  resolutions  on  the  subject  and  five  of 
the  eleven  treaties  which  it  concluded  dealt  with 
cultural  cooperation.  At  the  last  general  confer- 
ence at  Lima  in  1938,  on  the  eve  of  the  war,  almost 
a  third  of  the  112  resolutions  dealt  with  cultural 
matters.  The  same  conference  also  included  cul- 
tural exchange  among  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  System,  considering  it  basic  to  the  creation 
of  mutual  understanding  and  of  conditions  neces- 
sary to  peaceful  relations  among  nations. 

As  in  the  case  of  economic  cooperation,  the  main 
stress  at  first  was  on  the  removal  of  restrictions 
and  obstacles  to  interchange.  This  explains  the 
concern  with  copyright  protection,  which  has  been 
on  the  agenda  of  all  the  general  conferences  since 
1902.  Although  preoccupation  with  the  removal 
of  restrictions  to  interchange  has  continued,  a 
growing  interest  has  developed  in  the  promotion  of 
exchange  of  skills  or  "know-how,"  students,  teach- 
ers, and  professional  and  scientific  personnel  in 
all  fields.0 

The  chief  means  by  which  the  general  policies 
agreed  upon  at  the  general  conferences  have  been 
carried  into  effect  have  been  the  Pan  American 
Scientific  Congresses,  of  which  the  first  was  held 
in  1915  and  the  eighth  in  1910;  the  Division  of  In- 
tellectual Cooperation  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
which  has  effectively  functioned  as  the  central, 
permanent  body  in  this  field ;  and  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Geography  and  History,  created 
in  1929  as  an  organ  of  cooperation  between 
geographic  and  historical  societies.    Moreover,  in 

"For  an  address  by  Assistant  Secretary  Armour  on  the 
economic  aspects  of  the  Bogota  conference,  see  Bulletin 
of  Dec.  21,  1047,  p.  1214. 

8  See  Cooperation  in  the  Americas,  Report  of  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cultural  Co- 
operation, July  194G-June  1947,  Department  of  State 
publication  2971. 
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1939  and  1940,  the  first  and  second  Inter-American 
Conferences  of  National  Committees  of  Intellec- 
tual Cooperation  of  the  League  of  Nations  were 
held  in  Chile  and  Cuba  under  the  auspices  of  the 
host  country  in  each  instance  and  the  Paris  Insti- 
tute of  Intellectual  Cooperation.  By  this  means  a 
link  was  established  in  these  endeavors  with  the 
work  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  the  same  field.  ^ 

Chief  interest  at  Bogota  in  cultural  matters  will 
relate  to  the  creation  of  the  Inter- American  Cul- 
tural Council,  as  an  organ  of  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  draft  organic 
pact  provides  that  the  Council  is  "to  promote  the 
development  of  teaching,  education,  and  culture 
of  the  American  peoples  and  to  stimulate  coop- 
eration among  them  in  these  fields".  The  Coun- 
cil will  meet  every  two  years  and  will  be,  in  effect, 
a  type  of  specialized  conference.  The  appropri- 
ate divisions  of  the  Pan  American  Union  will  act 
as  its  permanent  secretariat.  There  is  also  some 
support  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  com- 
mission of  the  Council  in  the  Pan  American  Union 
composed  of  persons  designated  by  countries  se- 
lected by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Union. 

Coordination  of  activities  in  this  field  will  re- 
late specifically  to  the  relations  of  the  Council 
with  the  Scientific  Congresses  and  the  Institute 
of  Geography  and  History,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  Unesco  on  the  other.    A  contemplated  agree- 
ment between  the  Institute  and  the  Union  should 
avoid  the  possibility  of  duplicating  activities,  so 
far  as  the  former  organization  is  concerned.    A 
different  type  of  problem  will  arise  in  connec- 
tion with  the  relations   of  the   Scientific  Con- 
gresses to  the  Council.    Two  conferences  in  the 
same  field  would  appear  to  be  redundant.    How- 
ever, any  plan  to  integrate  or  coordinate  the  two 
should  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  former 
are  conferences  which  include  not  only  govern- 
ments, but  private  organizations  and  individuals 
as  well.    The  active  and  direct  participation  of 
private  organizations  and  individuals  should  be 
maintained  to  avoid  giving  a  purely  official  char- 
acter to  these  activities. 

Coordinated  relations  will  be  established  be- 
tween the  activities  of  the  Cultural  Council  and 
Unesco.  A  directive  to  this  effect  is  included  in 
the  draft  organic  pact,  which  requires  the  or- 
gans of  the  Governing  Board  to  "establish  close 
relations  of  cooperation  with  appropriate  organs 
of  the  United  Nations  and  with  national  and  in- 
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ternational  organizations  which  operate  in  thei: 
respective  fields". 

There  perhaps  could  be  nothing  more  reveal 
ing  of  the  basic  motivation  of  the  Inter- American  s 
System  than  the  stress  placed  on  cultural  ex-i 
change.  This  emphasis  makes  sense  only  in  the.t 
context  of  the  premise  that  culture  is  a  true  re*t 
flection  of  a  people  and  that  exchange  of  cultural  t 
values  will  result  in  mutual  understanding  and  i 
confidence.  This  is  not  a  point  of  view  which; 
permits  ulterior  motives  or  hidden  designs  based  t 
on  fear,  hatred,  or  distrust. 

(c)  Legal 
Whether  there  exists  an  American  international. ' 
law,  or  merely  a  Pan  American  school  of  inter-n 
national  law  which  takes  its  place  along  with  thd 
"continental"  and  the  "Anglo-Saxon"  schools,  ift 
a  question  that  has  given  rise  to  differences  oi,\ 
opinion.    This   much    is   true,   however;    inter-i, 
American  legal  principles,  whether  they  be  con- 
sidered policy,  or  law,  or  a  mixture  of  both  at  thii 
stage  of  their  development,  constitute,  as  alreadj 
indicated,  a  new  basis  of  international  relations 
within  a  system  of  sovereign  national  states.    Tht 
idea  of  a  closer  integration  of  international  lift 
does  not  conflict  with  the  concepts  of  sovereignty 
and   independence,  but  rather  guarantees  then 
continued  existence  within  a  more  rational  systen! 
of  peace  and  order.    The  same  ideas  are  incorpo; 
rated  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Inter-American  cooperation  in  legal  matters  hai 
been  extraordinarily  comprehensive  in  all  field 
previously  described.  The  procedures  utilized  ii 
this  program  have  been  extremely  diverse.  The; 
include  codification  of  public  and  private  inter 
national  law,  unification  of  private  law,  simplifica 
tion  and  uniformity  of  administrative  procedures 
comparative  studies  of  law  and  legislation,  anj 
cooperation  between  public  and  private  organiza  I 
tions  in  the  legal  field. 

In  the  codification  of  public  international  la1 
the  objective  has  been  to  give  greater  cohereno 
unity,  and  clarity  to  the  system  of  principles,  rule] 
and  practices  which  governs  relations  betwee 
states.    However,  as  stated  in  a  resolution  of  tlJ 
Lima  conference  of  1938,  the  aim  has  been  1 
codify  the  principles  of  international  law  "grad* 
ally  and  progressively".    This  has  meant  in  praJ 
tice  not  only  the  codification  of  existing  or  a 
cepted  rules  but  also  the  development  of  ne. 
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:inciples.  In  the  codification  of  private  inter- 
itional  law,  or,  as  it  is  known  in  the  United 
bates,  conflict  of  laws,  the  object  has  been  to 
troduce  order,  stability,  and  uniformity  into  the 
icertainties  which  now  exist  with  reference  to 
-ses  of  private  rights  and  interests  in  which  an 
iternational  element  is  present,  because  there 
:ists  a  conflict  between  different  territorial  jur- 
dictions  or  national  or  state  systems  of  law.  In 
e  case  of  the  unification  of  private  law,  the  task 
is  been  in  part  to  facilitate  international  inter- 
lange  among  private  persons  and  interests,  and 

part  to  realize  the  same  objective  pursued  by 
e  codification  of  private  international  law. 
he  method  has  been  the  preparation  of  uniform 
odel  laws  for  unilateral  enactment  by  states  or 
:  international  agreements  incorporating  uni- 
rm  principles  of  civil  and  commercial  law.  To 
cilitate  interchange,  particularly  in  commercial 
id  economic  matters,  an  effort  has  been  made 

simplify  and  promote  uniformity  of  adminis- 
ative  law  and  procedures,  including  sanitary 
gulations,  uniformity  of  specifications,  statis- 
ts, consular  procedures,  postal  regulations,  and 
iStom  procedures  and  port  formalities.  Finally, 
»al  unification  and  uniformity  have  been  ad- 
mced  through  the  encouragements  given  to  com- 
trative  law  studies  and  investigations,  which 
e  an  indispensable  part  of  the  entire  program  of 
gal  cooperation.10 

A  number  of  organizations  have  been  created 
r  the  foregoing  purposes.  (See  chart  I.) 
le  most  active  of  these  in  recent  years  has  been 
e  Inter- American  Juridical  Committee,  created 
'  the  meetings  of  Foreign  Ministers  during  the 
xr.  The  Pan  American  Union  itself  exercises 
variety  of  functions  in  the  work  of  codification 
id  unification.     It  is  the  permanent  secretariat 

the  various  entities  of  codification.  Under 
ecial  resolutions  of  various  conferences,  it  has 
scharged  duties  of  a  research  and  technical 
aracter  and  undertaken  specific  tasks  relative 

problems  of  unification  and  simplification  of 
ivate  law  and  administrative  procedures. 
1  Under  present  plans  for  Bogota,  the  multiplicity 

agencies  engaged  in  this  work  will  be  replaced 
'  the  Juridical  Council,  as  an  organ  of  the  Gov- 
'ning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Un- 
jr  the  terms  of  the  draft  organic  pact  the  Council 
"to  serve  as  consultative  body  on  juridical  mat- 
ps;  t©  promote  the  codification  of  public  interna- 
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tional  law  and  of  private  international  law;  and, 
insofar  as  possible,  to  promote  uniformity  of  legis- 
lation among  the  different  American  countries." 
It  is  to  meet  whenever  convoked  by  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Among  the  tenets  of  the  codification  movement 
in  the  Americas  is  the  idea  that  the  work  should  be 
the  result  of  a  gradual  and  progressive  process  in- 
volving the  conclusion  of  special  agreements  or 
declarations  in  the  various  fields  of  international 
law ;  that  the  work  should  be  coordinated  with  the 
labor  in  the  same  field  undertaken  in  other  parts 
of  the  world;  that  private  agencies  interested  in 
this  subject  should  be  asked  to  cooperate;  that  the 
agencies  of  codification  should  not  modify  the 
principles  of  inter-American  conventional  law; 
and  that,  whenever  the  nature  of  the  subject  makes 
it  possible  and  expedient,  inter- American  conven- 
tions should  be  generalized  by  inviting  the  adher- 
ence of  non-American  states. 

There  are  profound  implications  for  both  na- 
tional and  international  law  in  the  present  period 
of  unrest  and  upheaval  in  the  world.  New  forces, 
new  political,  social,  and  economic  ideas,  are  press- 
ing against  established  legal  principles  and  con- 
cepts. Any  activity  of  codification  and  unification 
in  the  international  sphere,  as  in  the  national,  must 
necessarily  take  this  situation  into  consideration. 
In  the  Americas  it  is  recognized  that  law  cannot 
remain  static,  but  the  point  of  departure  is  that 
the  change  in  the  law  must  come  about  by  agree- 
ment and  not  through  unilateral  action. 

Relations  With  the  United  Nations 

Support  of  the  United  Nations  is  a  cornerstone 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  Sup- 
port of  the  Inter- American  System  is  likewise  a 
fundamental  principle  of  American  foreign  policy. 
There  would  be  contradiction  in  these  two  objec- 
tives if  the  regional  system  pursued  purposes  or 
rested  on  principles  incompatible  with  the  world 
system,  or  if  it  in  fact  tended  to  qualify  support 
of  the  latter. 

The  objective  of  peace  and  international  cooper- 
ation through  the  application  of  principles  and 
purposes  such  as  those  incorporated  in  the  United 
Nations  Charter  is  not  novel  to  the  members  of 
the  Inter- American  System.     In  their  own  experi- 

10  For  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  this  subject,  see  Wil- 
liam Sanders,  "The  Pan  American  Program  for  Juridical 
Unity",  the  Inter-American  Quarterly,  April  1940. 
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ence  of  cooperative  endeavor  through  the  last  half 
century  they  have  reason  to  attach  validity  to  and 
to  recognize  the  practical  effectiveness  of  such 
principles  and  purposes.  It  is  therefore  under- 
standable that  the  American  states  see  in  the  Inter- 
American  System  not  only  a  means  by  which  their 
traditional  close  ties  of  friendly  cooperation  can 
be  strengthened  but  also  a  constructive  factor  in 
the  world  effort  through  the  United  Nations  to 
maintain  peace  and  promote  human  welfare. 

The  recently  signed  Rio  treaty  is  a  concrete 
example  of  the  position  of  the  American  republics 
on  the  vital  problem  of  the  relations  between  the 
System  and  the  United  Nations  in  security  matters. 
In  this  area,  where  there  are  concrete  signposts 
and  directives  in  the  articles  on  regional  arrange- 
ments of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  every 
effort  was  made  to  insure  the  closest  possible  legal 
and  functional  relation  between  the  regional  secur- 
ity treaty  and  the  world  system.    As  indicated 
previously,  this  was  done  by  specific  and  general 
linking  of  the  principles,  purposes,  and  obligations 
of   the   treaty   to   those   of   the   Charter.    This 
regional   arrangement  did  not  in   any   manner 
localize  or  regionalize  the  responsibility  for  world 
peace  assumed  by  the  parties  to  the  treaty  under 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  nonsecurity  field,  the  San  Francisco  con- 
ference refrained  from  providing  for  regional  ar- 
rangements, on  the  ground  that  such  a  reference 
was  unnecessary.    This  decision  did  not  of  course 
imply  that  regional  cooperation  in  economic  and 
social  matters  was  considered  undesirable.   In  fact, 
among  the  chief  proponents  of  the  strongest  pos- 
sible role  for  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
were  members  of  the  Inter- American  System,  who 
would    have    opposed    any    such    interpretation. 
The  decision  at  San  Francisco,  however,  did  not 
imply  indifference.    Though  the  Charter  gives  no 
specific  guidance  on  this  important  question,  it  is 
clear  from  the  discussions  at  San  Francisco  and 
from  the  Charter  itself  that  no  dualism  exists  be- 
tween security  and  nonsecurity  matters  in  the 
basic  world  approach  to  peace  through  the  United 
Nations.    The  interdependence  of  the  two  factors 
is  clearly  recognized,  as  is  the  consequent  corollary 
that  only  through  the  interaction  of  the  two  can 
the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations,  of  promot- 
ing human  welfare  and  maintaining  peace,  be 
achieved. 

Implicit  in  the  Charter  premise  that  peace  is  in- 
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divisible  is  the  companion  premise  of  the  eco4 
nomic  and  social  foundation  of  collective  security. ; 
This  means  that  regional  arrangements  in  security  i 
as  well  as  in  economic  and  social  matters  cannot 
be  substituted  for  the  world  system.    This  conclu-  * 
sion  is  moreover  supported  by  the  facts  of  past 
experience  and  by  the  evidence  of  the  world  today. 
In  the  report  to  the  President  submitted  by  the 
United  States  Delegation  to  the  San  Francisco 
conference  the  foregoing  view  is  stated  as  follows: 
"The  battle  of  peace  has  to  be  fought  on  two 
fronts.    The  first  is  the  security  front  where  vic-j 
tory  spells  freedom  from  fear.    The  second  is  thej 
economic  and  social  front  where  victory  means 
freedom  from  want.    Only  victory  on  both  fronts* 
can  assure  the  world  of  an  enduring  peace." 

More  recently  President  Truman  expressed  th( 
same  view  when  he  said  that  one  of  the  requisites 
of  peace  "is  that  nations  shall  devise  their  economic 
and  financial  policies  to  support  a  world  economj 
rather  than  separate  nationalistic  economies'! 
The  same  underlying  thesis  was  stated  by  Roosevelr 
in  1933  when  he  said  that  "no  nation  or  group  o 
nations  can  enjoy  prosperity  and  plenty  when^ 
large  part  of  the  world  is  in  economic  distress' 
The  European  Recovery  Program  bespeaks  th 
same  convictions.  In  Secretary  Marshall's  words 
"The  foundation  of  political  vitality  is  economi 
recovery.  Durable  peace  requires  the  restoration 
of  western  European  vitality". 

The  foregoing  is  not  opposed,  of  course,  to  th 
view  that  regional  cooperation  in  economic  and  sc 
cial  matters  can  supplement  and  complemer 
rather  than  contradict  the  overriding  objective  c 
the  United  Nations  to  establish  a  secure  worl| 
foundation  for  peace,  if  inspired  by  the  sair 
principles  and  purposes. 

Developments  since  San  Francisco  substantial 
this.  Three  main  kinds  of  regional  machinery  i 
the  nonsecurity  field  are  being  used.  The  first 
the  regional  organization  of  the  United  Natioi 
itself,  created  for  a  special  or  emergency  purpo 
and  not  necessarily  designed  to  be  permaner 
The  United  Nations  economic  commissions  f< 
Europe  and  for  the  Far  East  and  Asia  illustra 
this  trend.  A  special  committee  of  the  Unit» 
Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council  appoint! 
to  consider  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  su 
a  commission  for  Latin  America  is  consulting  wh 
the  Pan  American  Union  on  the  question.  A  pr 
posal  for  a  similar  commission  for  the  Middle  Ef ; 
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as  also  been  made.  The  second  type  of  regional 
rganization  is  represented  by  provisions  in  the 
barters  of  several  specialized  agencies  of  the 
Jnited  Nations  for  regional  offices  or  regional 
ctivities. 

The  third  type  of  regional  arrangement  in  the 
onsecurity  field  is  exemplified  by  the  specialized 
rganizations  of  the  Inter- American  System  and 
y  the  organs  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
jnerican  Union  in  the  economic,  social,  cultural, 
nd  legal  fields.  It  is  in  connection  with  this  type 
if  arrangement,  independent  of  the  United  Na- 
ons  and  its  specialized  agencies,  that  care  must 
re  taken  to  insure  that  in  serving  the  special 
3gional  needs  of  their  members,  there  shall  be  no 
uplication  of  effort  and  no  inconsistency  with 
,ae  ultimate  objective  of  peace  and  human  wel- 
fare throughout  the  world.  This  concern  has 
een  expressed  in  a  number  of  ways. 
The  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
11  from  the  beginning  has  planned  to  establish 
ilations  with  regional  organizations,  which  it 
roups  with  "other  intergovernmental  agencies", 
p  distinguish  them  from  the  United  Nations  spe- 
lalized  agencies  referred  to  in  articles  57  and  63 
if  the  Charter.  Agreements  for  bringing  such 
gencies  into  relation  with  the  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Council  are  contemplated, 
loreover,  many  of  the  United  Nations  specialized 
gencies  have  themselves  made  provision  for  simi- 
ir  arrangements  for  cooperative  relations  with 
.idependent  regional  organizations.  In  fact,  for 
oecial  and  perhaps  unusual  technical  reasons,  the 
institution  of  the  World  Health  Organization 
mtemplates  the  integration  of  existing  regional 
gencies  in  its  field.  The  absorption  of  the  Paris 
[ealth  Office  has  already  been  consummated,  and 
(nder  present  plans  activities  of  the  Pan  Amer- 
:an  Sanitary  Bureau  will  be  integrated  with 
jiose  of  the  World  Health  Organization  under  an 
jgreement  in  which  the  former  will  become  a  "two- 
iat"  agency,  serving  as  a  regional  office  of  the 
itter  without  losing  its  identity  as  an  inter- Amer- 
j:an  specialized  organization. 
|  Similarly,  the  draft  organic  pact  for  the  Inter- 
j.merican  System  to  be  considered  at  Bogota 
liates  that  it  shall  be  one  of  the  basic  purposes  of 
be  System  "to  assume  the  regional  obligations 
i/hich  are  incumbent  upon  it  (the  System)  under 
lie  Charter  of  the  United  Nations".  It  also  stipu- 
(ites  in  various  articles  that  the  organizations  of 
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the  System  shall  maintain  cooperation  with  the 
United  Nations  and  appropriate  international  or- 
ganizations. It  imposes  on  the  Governing  Board 
the  duty  to  "promote  and  facilitate  collaboration 
between  the  Pan  American  Union  and  the  United 
Nations,  as  well  as  between  the  specialized  inter- 
American  organizations  and  similar  international 
organizations".  It  specifically  provides  in  con- 
nection with  the  inter-American  specialized  or- 
ganizations that  this  cooperation  shall  be  for  the 
purpose  of  effectively  coordinating  and  harmon- 
izing their  activities  with  those  of  their  world 
counterparts. 

The  manner  in  which  these  provisions  are  given 
effect  will  determine  the  extent  to  which  inter- 
American  economic,  social,  and  cultural  activities 
will  in  fact  "supplement  and  complement  rather 
than  contradict"  those  of  the  United  Nations  and 
its  specialized  agencies.  The  intent  to  avoid  over- 
lapping and  duplication  and  to  do  nothing  which 
will  detract  from  the  prestige  and  effectiveness  of 
the  world  approach  to  the  interrelated  problem 
of  human  welfare  and  maintenance  of  peace  will 
not  be  enough.  This  intention  must  and  surely 
will  be  given  practical  expression  in  the  develop- 
ment of  formal  and  informal  relations  between 
the  component  elements  of  the  Inter-American 
System  and  their  global  counterparts.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  avoiding  duplication  rests  both  on 
world  agencies  and  regional  organizations — it 
must  be  a  two-way  concern.  Unquestionably  in- 
creasingly effective  relations  must  be  established 
on  the  basis  of  experience  and  in  the  light  of  needs. 
This  will  no  doubt  entail  variations  in  degree  and 
kind  of  relationship,  depending  on  the  organiza- 
tions and  problems  involved.    ( See  chart  III. ) 

In  the  development  of  these  relations  in  the 
•  nonsecurity  field,  the  following  general  considera- 
tions will  apply : 

1.  The  indivisibility  of  peace  and  its  indispen- 
sable economic  and  social  foundation  mean  that 
regional  arrangements  cannot  take  the  place  of 
the  United  Nations  in  promoting  human  welfare 
and  enduring  peace. 

2.  Regional  arrangements  for  dealing  with  eco- 
nomic and  social  matters  are  appropriate  for  re- 
gional action  provided  they  are  compatible  with 
and  recognize  the  foregoing  principle. 

3.  The  maintenance  of  consistency  between  these 
two  principles  requires  continuing  good  faith, 
constant  vigilance,  and  the  application  of  working 
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teria  which  will  preserve  the  necessary  relation- 

ip  between  the  two  in  practice. 

1.  Such  criteria  include  the  following : 

(a)  The  interdependence  of  the  world  makes 
^ional  isolationism  as  dangerous  as  national  iso- 
ionism ; 

(&)  Obligations  assumed  by  members  of  re- 
mal  arrangements  must  be  consistent  with  those 
ey  have  assumed  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
ttions  (article  103) ; 

(c)  Regional  arrangements  consistent  with  the 
inciples  and  purposes  of  the  United  Nations 
ly  helpfully  supplement  and  complement  world 
ganization  when  not  used  or  permitted  to  de- 
ict  from  the  prestige  and  effectiveness  of  the 
lited  Nations  and  related  agencies ; 

(d)  Duplication  in  organization  and  activi- 
!s,  by  increasing  cost  and  inviting  conflict,  will 
tract  from  the  prestige  and  effectiveness  of 
th  world  and  regional  organization; 

(e)  Agreement  on  principles  of  relationship 
id  the  establishment  of  close  working  and,  where 
cessary,  of  integrated  relations  in  the  light  of 
perience  and  needs,  including  constant  recipro- 
1  exchange  of  information  between  world  and 
gional  organizations  in  the  same  field,  will  help 

avoiding  duplication  and  conflict ; 

(/)  Members  of  regional  arrangements  can, 
roush  collective  consideration  and  action  under 
ch  arrangements,  usefully  supplement,  com- 
ement,  and  coordinate  individual  action  to  give 
feet  to  recommendations  of  the  United  Nations 
id  related  agencies  dealing  with  matters  suscept- 
le  of  such  regional  treatment; 

(g)  Regional  organization  can  be  useful  in  the 
reparation  of  studies  and  recommendations  on 
chnical  matters  of  a  regional  character  being 
>nsidered  by  the  United  Nations  and  related 
^encies. 

immary    of    Principal    Problems    at    the 
Dgota    Conference 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  proposed 
jvision  of  the  Inter- American  System  is  its  com- 
aratively  high  degree  of  organizational  and  func- 
onal  centralization.  This  trend  is  focused  in 
ie  Pan  American  Union,  which  emerges  in  fact 
s  well  as  in  theory  the  permanent,  central  organ 
f  the  entire  System  with  broad  political  and  non- 
olitical  responsibilities. 

Under  the  Rio  treaty  the  Union  has  acquired 
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extensive  powers,  as  a  provisional  organ  of  con- 
sultation, for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  secur- 
ity, which  gives  the  System  for  the  first  time  a 
permanent  or  continuing  political  agency.  More- 
over, it  is  quite  likely  that  at  Bogota  the  Union 
will  be  given  a  similar  role  in  the  field  of  pacific 
settlement.  In  addition,  it  is  presently  contem- 
plated that  the  Union  will  be  given  a  broad  grant 
of  power  along  the  lines  of  the  formula  in  resolu- 
tion IX  of  the  Mexico  City  conference,  under 
which  it  would  deal,  within  the  limitations  set 
forth  in  the  organic  pact  and  other  inter- Ameri- 
can treaties,  with  any  matter  affecting  the  func- 
tioning or  the  purposes  of  the  Inter-American 
System. 

However,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  question 
of  the  exercise  of  political  functions  by  the  Pan 
American  Union,  apparently  settled  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Mexico  City  conference  and  the  provi- 
sions incorporated  in  the  treaty  at  Rio,  will  be 
brought  up  at  Bogota  in  terms  of  a  proposal  by 
one  of  the  governments  that  all  political  and  secur- 
ity responsibilities  be  lodged  in  a  "council  of  soli- 
darity" of  the  System  located  elsewhere  than  in 
Washington. 

In  the  nonpolitical  field  the  Pan  American 
Union  will  also  have  greatly  increased  authority 
and  responsibility.  Through  the  addition  of  the 
new  organs  of  the  Governing  Board,  the  Union 
will  have  broad  responsibilities  for  implementing 
conference  decisions  and  for  taking  action  on  its 
own  initiative  within  the  terms  of  the  organic  pact 
in  the  economic,  social,  cultural,  and  legal  fields. 
Also  its  Defense  Council  will  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  governments  and  to  the  organ  of 
consultation  on  military  cooperation  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Still  unre- 
solved, however,  is  an  issue  raised,  by  one  of  the 
governments  who  holds  the  view  that  the  Defense 
Council  should  not  be  an  organ  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  but  an  autono- 
mous specialized  organization.  Should  this  view 
prevail,  it  would  constitute  a  significant  departure 
from  the  trend  toward  centralization. 

The  relations  of  the  Union  with  the  other  two 
principal  organs  of  the  System,  the  assemblies  or 
conferences  and  the  specialized  organizations,  will 
be  drawn  tighter.  To  an  even  greater  extent  than 
in  the  past  it  will  serve  as  the  permanent  secretariat 
of  the  general  conferences  and  meetings  of  Foreign 
Ministers  and,  as  indicated,  will  have  an  expanded 
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role  in  proposing  means  by  which  their  conclusions 
may  be  applied.  This  should  avoid  the  need  for 
the  creation  of  new  permanent  or  ad  hoc  agencies. 
Within  the  same  tenor  of  ideas  the  Pan  American 
Union  will  probably  be  given  a  greater  degree  of 
over-all  supervision  over  the  specialized  confer- 
ences, formerly  the  technical  conferences.  Should 
this  tendency  be  crystallized  at  Bogota,  it  will  be 
important  that  the  Union  not  become  a  bottleneck 
inhibiting  desirable  activities  in  the  specialized 
fields.  The  objective  is  a  degree  of  over-all  super- 
vision which  will  prevent  duplication  of  effort  and 
unnecessary  activity  without  curtailment  of  tech- 
nical autonomy. 

The  same  objective  will  hold  with  respect  to  the 
specialized  organizations.  The  Pan  American 
Union  apparently  will  have  closer  relations  with 
them  than  in  the  past  and  a  degree  of  over-all 
supervision,  the  details  of  which  will  be  worked 
out  in  agreements  between  the  Union  and  such 
agencies.  The  objective  of  this  supervision  will 
be  avoidance  of  overlapping  activities  either  in 
the  form  of  duplicating  or  competing  organiza- 
tions or  functions. 

The  basic  motivation  for  the  trend  toward  cen- 
tralization has  been  the  desire  to  create  a  more 
effective  and  efficient  System.  As  always  in  an 
endeavor  of  this  kind,  a  good  idea  can  be  run  into 
the  ground.  With  this  in  mind  the  architects  of 
the  plans  for  reorganization  have  stressed  as  one 
way  in  which  rigidity  may  be  avoided  the  principle 
already  alluded  to  of  technical  autonomy  for  the 
new  organs  of  the  Board  and  for  the  specialized 
conferences  and  organizations.  In  this  same  con- 
nection, but  with  wider  implications  applicable  to 
the  entire  problem  of  reorganization  at  Bogota, 
there  has  been  an  ever-present  concern  lest  the 
flexibility  which  has  been  so  constructive  a  factor 
in  the  development  of  the  System  to  date  be 
completely  lost. 

Bogota  should  allow  for  elbow  room  in  which 
the  System  can  operate  freely  and  grow  in  the  light 
of  experience  and  needs.  This  will  be  particularly 
important  since  it  is  planned  to  formalize  in  a 
treaty  at  Bogota  the  organs,  principles,  and  pur- 
poses of  the  System,  which  will  mean  that  modifi- 
cations cannot  subsequently  be  introduced  except 
through  an  international  instrument  of  the  same 
category.  The  wisest  formula,  therefore,  will  be 
one  which  achieves  a  desirable  degree  of  centrali- 
zation and  integration  but  leaves  an  open  door  for 
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initiative  to  introduce  innovations  and  modifica 
tions,  to  create  and  re-create.    It  is  said  that  per- 
fection is  the  enemy  of  the  good.    Past  experience 
in  the  System  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  may 
be  wise  counsel  to  follow  at  the  conference. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  general  problem 
related  to  the  organizational  aspects  of  the 
Bogota  agenda,  stress  of  interest  will  of  course 
focus  on  the  subject  of  economic  cooperation.  As 
indicated,  the  basic  question  will  be  between  the 
view  that  the  economic  development  of  Latin 
America  is  a  long-range  problem  in  which  private 
enterprise  should  play  an  important  role  and  the 
view  that  underdeveloped  economic  areas,  such  as 
Latin  America,  require  the  same  urgent  and 
extraordinary  governmental  assistance  as  is  in- 
volved in  the  approach  to  the  problem  of  the  re- 
covery of  war-devastated  areas  of  high  economic 
advancement. 

There  is  every  reason  to  expect,  notwithstand- 
ing this  fundamental  issue  on  method  and  timing, 
that  the  conference  will  reach  important  conclu- 
sions calling  for  an  intensified  and  strengthened 
program  of  economic  cooperation  among  the 
American  republics.  Among  the  important  ques- 
tions which  the  conference  may  consider  are: 
ways  and  means  by  which  economic  development 
and  industrialization  can  be  advanced  as  rapidly 
as  possible;  the  treatment  to  be  accorded  foreign 
capital  and  skills,  perhaps  involving  a  restatement 
of  rights  and  obligations  entailed  in  international 
investments ;  improvement  of  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  the  American  republics,  including  programs 
in  the  fields  of  health,  sanitation,  agriculture,  and 
education ;  undertakings  to  reduce  trade  barriers 
to  mutual  advantage  and  to  place  trade  on  a  non- 
discriminatory and  multilateral  basis,  generally 
the  principles  and  practices  in  the  field  covered  by 
the  Ito  charter;  the  availability  of  materials  in 
short  supply,  particularly  in  capital  goods  such 
as  equipment,  machinery,  tools,  and  engineering 
services,  all  of  which  are  necessary  for  develop- 
ment and  industrialization  purposes;  balance-of- 
payment  problems  which  arise  in  connection  with 
the  foregoing  needs ;  and  the  contributions  which 
the  Latin  American  republics  can  make  in  con- 
nection with  the  economic  recovery  of  Europe. 
In  this  last  connection,  President  Truman  stated 
the  following  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  the 
European  Recovery  Program : 

"I  wish  to  make  especially  clear  that  our  con- 
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entration  on  the  task  in  Western  Europe  at  this 
ime  will  not  lessen  our  long-established  interest  in 
conomic  cooperation  with  our  neighbors  in  the 
Vestern  Hemisphere.  We  are  first  of  all  a  mem- 
er  of  an  American  community  of  nations,  in  which 
ooperative  action,  similar  to  that  which  the  Euro- 
tean  nations  are  now  undertaking,  is  required  to 
acrease  production,  to  promote  financial  stability, 
nd  to  remove  barriers  to  trade.  Fortunately  we 
a  the  Americas  are  further  advanced  along  this 
oad,  but  we  must  not  overlook  any  opportunity  to 
lake  additional  progress.  The  European  recov- 
ry  program  will  require  procurement  of  supplies 
a  many  nations  of  this  hemisphere.  This  will  act 
s  a  stimulant  to  production  and  business  activity 
nd  promote  the  re-establishment  of  world  trade 
|.pon  which  the  prosperity  of  all  of  us  depends." 

In  the  social  chapter,  attention  will  probably 
oncentrate  on  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  and 
)uties  of  Man.  Under  resolution  IX  of  the  Mex- 
jo  City  conference  of  1945,  this  declaration,  along 
?ith  the  one  on  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  States, 
3  a  companion  document  to  the  organic  pact. 
)ther  matters  for  consideration  in  this  chapter 
lay  include  public  hygiene,  organization  of  labor, 
ocial  security  and  insurance,  inter-American 
harter  of  social  guaranties  (in  reality  a  labor 
ode),  and  the  inter- American  educational  char- 
ter referred  to  in  resolution  XIII  of  the  Rio  de 
aneiro  conference  last  August.  Agreement  on  a 
ealistic  and  practical  program  of  technical  co- 
peration  in  economic,  social,  scientific,  and  edu- 
cational matters  unquestionably  will  receive  pref- 
rential  attention,  both  under  this  chapter  and 
he  one  on  economic  cooperation. 

In  the  chapter  on  political  and  juridical  prob- 
3ms,  the  Declaration  on  the  Rights  and  Duties  of 
States  is  important.  Many  of  its  provisions  may 
i'e  incorporated  in  the  organic  pact  in  the  form  of 
rinciples  or  purposes  of  the  Inter- American  Sys- 
3m.  In  this  event  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
lave  a  separate  document  on  the  subject.  Its 
rticles  on  nonintervention  and  proposals  for  the 
'delusion  of  an  article  on  recognition  of  govern- 
ments will  evoke  special  interest.  The  latter  ques- 
ion,  moreover,  is  specifically  on  the  agenda  of  the 
bnference  under  the  terms  of  a  resolution  of  the 
Jlexico  City  conference.  In  addition  to  the  lat- 
ter question,  this  chapter  contains  an  item  on 
(European  colonies  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
ind  also  one  on  the  defense  of  democracy  in  Amer- 
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ica.  The  item  on  European  colonies  is  on  the 
agenda  in  terms  of  a  proposal  by  the  Guatemalan 
Government  that  the  American  Governments  de- 
clare that  the  continued  existence  of  European  col- 
onies in  America  constitutes  a  danger  to  hemi- 
spheric security.  The  topic  relative  to  defense  of 
democracy  in  the  Americas  concerns  the  proposal 
by  Guatemala  that  the  American  republics  agree 
not  to  enter  into  diplomatic  relations  with  anti- 
democratic regimes. 

Although  listed  under  the  first  chapter,  the 
proposed  treaty  on  pacific  settlement  properly  be- 
longs in  the  chapter  on  political  and  juridical 
problems  and  will  probably  be  considered  by  the 
conference  committee  on  this  chapter  or  by  a 
special  committee.  As  indicated  previously,  the 
chief  questions  here  will  concern  the  problem  of 
compulsory  arbitration,  the  relation  of  this  pro- 
cedure to  juridical  settlement  under  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  and  the  role  of  inter- 
American  consultation  for  pacific  settlement  pur- 
poses. 

On  the  vital  question  of  the  relations  of  the 
System  and  its  component  organs  to  the  United 
Nations  and  world  specialized  agencies,  the 
conference  will  in  all  probability  not  attempt  to 
supply  in  detail  the  answer  to  what  these  rela- 
tions should  be.  If  the  articles  already  alluded 
to  of  the  draft  organic  pact  are  accepted,  the  prob- 
lem of  working  out  satisfactory  relationships  will 
be  a  post-Bogota  problem  that  will  be  processed 
in  the  light  of  those  articles  and  of  experience  and 
needs  in  each  case. 

Conclusion 

The  empiricism  which  characterized  the  begin- 
nings of  the  System  in  1890  continues,  but  the 
ideals  and  larger  purposes  which  were  then  seen 
as  "through  a  glass  darkly"  have  given  dynamic 
meaning  and  direction  to  the  Pan  American  move- 
ment. They  have  increasingly  become  the  warp 
and  the  woof  of  inter- American  relations. 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  for  those  brought  up  in 
the  tradition  which  regards  war  as  inevitable  to 
believe  in  the  sincerity  with  which  the  peoples  of 
the  New  World  hold  to  the  cardinal  principles  and 
purposes  of  the  Inter-American  System.  Meas- 
ured against  the  stark  background  of  rules  of  the 
game  based  upon  conflict  and  domination  and  bal- 
ance of  power,  these  principles  and  purposes  ap- 
pear naive  and  unrealistic.  They  would  indeed  be 
so  in  the  absence  of  a  common  determination  that 
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they  shall  in  fact  control  the  relations  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  System.  They  have  produced  results 
because,  beneath  the  rhetoric  and  exaltation  which 
seems  always  to  accompany  these  endeavors,  there 
has  been  a  hard-headed  conviction  that  these  prin- 
ciples and  purposes  would  best  advance  the  en- 
lightened self-interest  of  each  American  nation. 

This  approach  to  international  affairs  is  the 
very  substance  of  the  search  for  peace  and  human 
welfare  through  the  United  Nations.  Impatience 
with  the  slow  progress  being  made  through  these 
methods  in  the  wider  arena  of  the  world,  where 
the  obstacles  loom  almost  insurmountable  from 
today's  perspective,  could  lead  to  a  pessimistic 
denial  of  the  universal  validity  of  such  methods. 

The  major  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
experience  in  inter-American  relations  described 
in  this  article  may  be  useful  in  assessing  the  ad- 
vantages and  limitations  of  such  methods  in  over- 
coming these  apparently  greater  obstacles.  These 
conclusions  are  that  machinery  and  procedures  are 
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secondary  to  the  willingness  and  decision  to  usi 
them;  that  the  "know-how"  of  working  out  diffi 
cult  and  sometimes  apparently  insuperable  prob 
lems  can  be  acquired,  but  not  overnight ;  that  con-  -\ 
structive  international  cooperation  is  the  product 
of  many  years  of  patient  effort,  of  a  spirit  of  give  i 
and  take,  and  of  unwavering  determination  to 
break  with  the  defeatism  of  the  past  which  holds 
that  man  is  doomed  by  his  nature  and  environment  | 
to  perpetual  strife. 

A  belief  in  the  final  triumph  of  the  moral  order 
is  a  helpful  handmaiden  of  the  policies  which  seek  , 
the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Inter-  i 
American  System.     This  belief  must  be  based, 
however,  on  something  more  than  wishful  think- 
ing.   It  must  take  into  account  that  peace,  like 
liberty,   can   be   achieved   and   maintained   only , 
through  the  labor  and  struggles  and  eternal  vigi- 
lance of  many  generations.   Man  has  the  ingenuity 
and  the  resourcefulness  to  create  peace,  provided 
he  so  wills  it  and  is  not  dismayed. 


ERP  To  Aid  in  Industrial  Development  in  Latin  America 


[Released  to  the  press  January  30] 

The  American  Delegate  before  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  Pan  American  Union  made 
the  following  statement  on  January  30 

European  recovery  requires  fundamentally  an 
increase  in  production  levels  to  a  point  where  basic 
economic  needs  can  be  met  and  still  leave  a  sur- 
plus for  export  to  cover  essential  imports.  With- 
out European  recovery  there  can  be  no  general 
world  prosperity.  The  restoration  of  Europe 
will  be  of  particular  assistance  to  Latin  America 
where  foreign  trade  comprises  a  relatively  large 
proportion  of  the  national  income  and  where 
strong  European  markets  for  exports  are  essential 
to  continuing  prosperity.  The  resumption  of 
European  exports  particularly  in  the  field  of  capi- 
tal equipment  will  also  facilitate  industrial  de- 
velopment in  Latin  America  by  easing  present 
shortages  of  these  items  which  will  continue  as 
long  as  the  United  States  is  the  only  important 
source. 
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In  the  first  year  or  two  of  Erp,  before  increases 
in  European  production  make  possible  a  consider- 
able expansion  of  exports,  available  supplies  of  the 
tools  of  production  will  continue  to  be  inadequate 
to  meet  in  full  the  requirements  of  all  countries. 
The  difficult  problem  of  determining  the  most  ef- 
fective distribution  of  these  short  supplies  must 
be  faced.  The  objectives  of  European  recovery 
and  of  Latin  American  development  often  will 
coincide.  Goods  and  equipment  which  will  make 
possible  a  prompt  and  efficient  increase  in  Latin 
American  production  and  export  of  items  essen- 
tial to  European  recovery  should  be  supplied  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible.  It  is  essential,  more- 
over, that  such  export  controls  as  are  required 
should  be  administered  in  an  equitable  manner 
with  a  view  to  maintaining,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
the  continuity  of  industrial  development  in  the 
other  American  Republics. 
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emoval  of  Industrial  Plants  From  Germany  by  Reparation 


LETTER  TO  THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
FROM  UNDER  SECRETARY  LOVETT 


I      I 


January  &4,  19 IS 

'.y  dear  Mr.  Speaker  : 

By  his  letter  of  December  19,  1947,  the  Honor- 
>le  John  Andrews,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
mtatives,  forwarded  an  attested  copy  of  House 
esolution  365  of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  adopted 
y  the  House  of  Representatives  on  December  18, 
)47.  The  Resolution  requests  the  Secretaries  of 
tate  and  of  Defense  to  transmit  to  the  House  of 
.epresentatives  at  the  earliest  practical  moment 
jrtain  information,  specified  in  eleven  questions 
it  out  in  the  text  of  the  Resolution,  regarding  the 
jmoval  of  industrial  plants  from  Germany  by 
ay  of  reparation. 

The  Department  of  State,  for  itself  and  the  De- 
artment  of  Defense,  herewith  respectfully  sub- 
lits  a  basic  reply  to  the  questions  asked  by  the 
louse  of  Representatives.  Every  effort  has  been 
mde  to  obtain  to  the  fullest  extent  and  as  rapidly 
s  possible  the  information  requested  by  House 
tesolution  365.  Because  of  the  urgency  of  put- 
ing  the  requested  information  before  the  House, 
he  submission  has  not  been  cleared  with  the  Bu- 
eau  of  the  Budget,  to  which,  however,  copies  are 
eing  sent. 

It  will  be  observed  that  much  of  the  detailed 
nformation  requested  is  lacking  regarding  the 
iritish,  French  and  Soviet  Zones  of  Occupation 
a  Germany.  Through  both  diplomatic  channels 
nd  through  the  Office  of  Military  Government 
US),  the  British  and  French  Governments  have 


been  asked  to  supply  the  additional  information 
needed.  These  Governments  have  not  been  able 
to  comply  quickly  with  this  request,  because  their 
occupation  authorities  have  not  maintained  such 
data  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  desired  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  representatives 
of  these  Governments  have  given  assurances,  how- 
ever, that  they  will  make  every  effort  to  obtain  the 
information  which  is  presently  lacking.  This  ad- 
ditional information  and  the  checking  of  the  in- 
formation herewith  submitted  will  probably  re- 
quire further  communications  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

No  official  information  on  reparation  removals 
is  available  for  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Occupation  in 
Germany,  nor  has  there  been  in  response  to  the 
Resolution  a  request  to  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  for  such  information.  Since  the 
Soviet  Government  has  repeatedly,  the  most  re- 
cently at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  at  London  in  December,  1947,  refused 
to  comply  with  requests  of  this  nature,  it  was  not 
considered  that  a  reiteration  would  be  effective. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  A.  Lovett 
Under  Secretary 
The  Honorable 

Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr., 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


INFORMATION  REQUESTED  BY  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  365,  DECEMBER  18,  1947 


Question  1.  How  many  of  the  six  hundred  and 
ighty-two  plants  in  Germany  recently  announced 
s  surplus  and  available  for  reparations  have  ac- 
ually  been  dismantled  and  removed  from  Ger- 
aany  ?  How  many  from  the  British  Zone  ?  How 
nany  from  the  Russian  Zone?  How  many  from 
he  French  Zone? 

Answer 

I  The  list  of  682  plants  and  parts  of  plants,  an- 
nounced on  October  16,  1947,  as  representing  ca- 
pacity surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  German  econ- 
omy, applied  only  to  the  Bizonal  Area  of  Ger- 
many. Of  these,  186  are  in  the  U.S.  Zone  and  496 
jb  the  British  Zone.    The  French  on  October  10, 
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1947,  announced  a  provisional  list  of  176  surplus 
plants  in  their  Zone.  No  equivalent  list  is  avail- 
able for  the  Soviet  Zone.  Copies  of  the  Bizonal 
and  French  lists  are  attached.  (Attachments  1 
and  2.1 ) 

Forty  plants  have  been  completely  dismantled 
and  removed  from  the  American  Zone,  and  the 
same  number  from  the  British  Zone.  In  addition 
other  plants  have  been  dismantled  and  partially 
removed.  This  information  is  given  in  answer  to 
question  3  below.  No  information  is  presently 
available  for  either  the  French  or  Soviet  Zones. 
Question  2.  What  was  the  character  and  capacity 


1  Attachments  not  printed. 
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of  the  removed  plants  in  each  zone  ?  Which  ones 
could  have  contributed  to  the  economic  recon- 
struction of  Germany  and  Europe  within  the  scope 
of  the  so-called  Marshall  Plan  ? 

Answer 

Character  and  Capacity  of  the  Removed  Plants 

Of  the  40  plants  removed  from  the  American 
Zone,  32  were  war  plants,  i.e.,  plants  designed  ex- 
clusively for  the  manufacture  of  war  materials. 
Only  general  purpose  equipment  from  them,  read- 
ily convertible  to  civilian  production,  was  shipped 
out  as  reparation.  Equipment  usable  only  for  the 
manufacture  of  war  materials  was  destroyed. 

No  information  on  the  capacity  output  of  war 
materials  of  these  war  plants  is  available,  nor  is  it 
believed  that  such  information  would  be  relevant 
to  the  purpose  of  House  Eesolution  365.  Since  the 
plants  were  not  designed  for  civilian  use,  and  since 
important  elements  of  them  were  destroyed  prior 
to  shipment  of  the  general  purpose  equipment  as 
reparation,  no  information  is  available  concerning 
their  capacity  for  production  of  civilian  goods. 

Of  the  8  non-war  plants  already  removed  from 
the  American  Zone,  3  produced  machinery ;  2  were 
power  plants ;  and  there  were  1  each  in  the  fields  of 
optical  goods,  diesel  engine  production,  and  ship- 
building. All  of  these  8  non-war  plants  were  on 
the  so-called  "advance  list"  of  plants  to  be  removed 
as  reparation.  This  list  was  drawn  up  in  1945, 
prior  to  the  preparation  of  the  original  Level  of 
Industry  Plan  of  March,  1946,  in  order  to  permit 
an  immediate  start  on  the  reparation  program 
established  by  the  Potsdam  Agreement  of  August 
2, 1945.  Capacities  of  the  non-war  plants  removed 
from  the  U.S.  Zone  are  shown  in  Table  "A" 
attached. 

No  detailed  information  on  the  types  and  capac- 
ities of  plants  already  removed  from  Zones  other 
than  the  American  has  as  yet  been  received.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  removals  from  the  Brit- 
ish Zone,  as  from  the  American,  have  consisted 
chiefly  of  war  plants.  Since  it  is  known  that  only 
a  very  small  tonnage  of  material  has  been  shipped 
from  the  French  Zone,  it  is  believed  that  but  few 
plants  have  been  completely  removed. 

Possible  Contribution  of  Removed  Plants  to  Ger- 
man and  European  Reconstruction 

While  full  information  is  not  available,  it  is 
known  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  plants  and 
equipment  already  removed  from  Germany  are 
now  in  operation  in  the  recipient  countries,  and 
are  contributing  to  their  reconstruction.  Of  par- 
ticular importance  has  been  the  receipt  from  Ger- 
many of  critical  types  of  machines,  not  procurable 
elsewhere  within  less  than  two  or  three  years, 
which  have  served  to  break  industrial  bottlenecks, 
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and  have  thus  resulted  in  increases  in  outpir 
throughout  an  entire  segment  of  industry. 

French  De  la  Haye  automobiles  shown  in  1947 
for  example,  were  equipped  with  crankshafts  pro 
duced  with  German  reparation  equipment,  pro 
curement  of  which  through  commercial  channel 
would  have  required  at  least  two  years.  Germai 
equipment  has  permitted  a  significant  increase  ii 
output  of  heavy  steel  castings  for  shipbuilding  h 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  has  helped  to  breal 
bottlenecks  throughout  the  entire  British  steel  in 
dustry. 

The  Netherlands  Government  has  estimate* 
that  one  group  of  320  machines  from  German; 
will  result  in  increased  industrial  production  dur 
ing  1948  worth  about  $400,000;  and  that  optica! 
machinery  from  the  German  Hensoldt  plant,  usei 
to  replace  equipment  looted  by  the  Germans,  wil 
afford  the  basis  for  an  increase  in  production  o 
about  $100,000  during  1948.  A  number  of  simila: 
examples  could  be  cited. 

Even  where  the  equipment  secured  through  rep 
aration  could  have  been  purchased  through  com 
mercial  channels  within  a  reasonable  period,  sue: 
purchase  would  have  required  hard  currency.  Ii 
the  case  of  France,  for  example,  the  value  of  in 
dustrial  equipment  obtained  as  reparation  up  t; 
November  1,  1947,  represented  the  following  per 
centages  of  the  official  import  plan  from  the  dat 
of  liberation  until  that  date :  electrical  equipment 
9  percent;  mechanical  equipment,  43  percent 
chemical  equipment,  500  percent.  The  Unitei 
Kingdom  has  reported  that  reparation  items  wil 
constitute  some  20  percent  of  a  total  program  o 
chemical  plant  construction  designed  to  manufac 
ture  products  presently  purchased  from  the  West 
em  Hemisphere  at  an  annual  cost  of  $2.5  mil 
lion.  Savings  in  foreign  exchange  attributabl 
to  the  reparation  program  has  already  been  great 
and  continuance  of  the  program  could  be  expectei 
to  result  in  large  additional  savings. 

In  general,  the  plants  and  equipment  removei 
from  Germany  could  not  have  been  fully  utilizei 
in  Germany  if  retained  because  of  shortages  o 
fuel,  manpower  and  raw  materials.  They  wer 
removed  from  industries  enormously  expandei 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  German  war  machine 
existing  capacity  in  which  is  greater  than  re 
quired  under  any  reasonable  peacetime  economj 
Their  retention,  therefore,  would  have  resulte< 
in  no  increase  in  German  production  or  exports 
and  the  capacity  which  they  represent  wouL 
merely  have  lain  idle  and  deteriorated. 

A  few  of  the  plants  removed,  which  before  th 
war  were  world-famous  exporters  in  their  specia 
fields,  such  as  the  Hahn-Tessky  machine-toe 
plant,  might  have  made  a  special  contribution  t 
the  present  German  export  program.  This  cor 
tribution,  however,  would  have  to  be  weighe 
against  the  contribution  which  these  plants  ar 
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ow  making  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  economies 
f  Germany's  victims. 

Question  3.  What  is  the  character  and  capacity 
f  those  remaining  to  be  dismantled  or  removed 
y  zones  ? 

LNSWER 

Plants  remaining  to  be  dismantled  or  removed 
all  into  the  following  categories : 

a)  Plants  already  100  percent  dismantled,  ac- 
ual  shipment  of  which  to  recipient  countries  is 
iOW  in  process  or  about  to  begin. 

b)  Plants  on  which  dismantling  is  now  in  proc- 
ss ;  and 

c)  Plants  on  which  dismantling  has  not  yet 
egun. 

rhe  following  summary  data  are  available  for 
he  American  and  British  Zones: 


Number  plants  in  Category  A 
Number  plants  in  Category  B 
Number  plants  in  Category  C 

Sub-total 
Number  plants  removed 

Total 


Thus,  in  the  Bizonal  Area,  there  are  342  plants 
»ut  of  the  total  list  of  682  on  which  dismantling 
las  not  been  started,  of  which  only  39  are  in  the 
J.S.  Zone.  Of  the  remaining  340  plants,  80  have 
>een  completely  removed,  an  additional  91  have 
>een  completely  dismantled,  and  dismantling  is 
n  process  on  169. 

Similar  information  for  the  French  Zone  has 
>een  requested  but  not  yet  received.  The  general 
haracter  of  each  individual  plant  listed  for  rep- 
iration  from  the  three  Western  Zones  is  indicated 
>n  the  attached  lists.  In  the  case  of  the  British 
ind  French  Zones,  the  list  does  not  distinguish 
slants  already  removed  from  those  to  be  removed ; 
his  information  has  been  requested  and  will  be 
submitted  later.  The  general  character  of  all 
slants  listed  for  reparation,  regardless  of  whether 
)r  not  removed,  from  the  three  Western  Zones  may 
)e  summarized  as  follows : 


U.S. 
Zone 

U.K. 

Zone 

Tota 

61 
46 
39 

30 
123 
303 

91 
169 
342 

146 
40 

456 
40 

602 
80 

186 

496 

682 

Number  of  Plants  Listed  for  Reparation 


War  plants 
Ferrous  metals 
Non-ferrous  metals 
Chemicals 
Mech.  Engineering 
Elec.  Engineering 
Shipbuilding 
Power  plants 
Cement  plants 

Total 
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U.S. 
Zone 

104 

5 

5 

18 

49 

~~1 

4 


U.K.      French 
Zone 

33 

2 
10 

26 


Zone 
198 

87 
6 

24 

"i\ 

2 


104 


186       496       176 


Total 

335 

94 

21 

68 

332 

3 
4 
1 
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The  capacity  of  the  plants  listed  for  reparation 
from  the  Bizonal  Area,  other  than  war  plants,  is 
summarized  by  types  of  industry  in  a  table  in- 
cluded in  the  attached  list  of  "Plants  and  Part 
Plants  Listed  for  Reparations  from  the  U.S.  and 
U.K.  Zones."  No  capacity  data  have  been  received 
from  the  French  Zone. 

Detailed  capacity  data  for  individual  plants  are 
presently  available  only  for  the  U.S.  Zone.  Fig- 
ures for  the  capacity  of  each  plant,  except  war 
plants,  yet  to  be  removed  from  the  U.S.  Zone  are 
shown  in  Table  "B"  attached. 

Question  4.  How  many  of  those  remaining  to  be 
dismantled  or  removed  could  be  converted  to  peace- 
time production  ?  For  example,  from  making  ni- 
trogen explosives  to  making  nitrogen  fertilizers? 

Answer 

All  of  the  plants  and  equipment  remaining  to  be 
removed  are  either  capable  of  peacetime  produc- 
tion in  their  present  condition,  or  can  be  converted 
thereto.  Such  use  or  conversion  is,  of  course,  a 
basic  objective  of  the  reparation  program,  which 
envisages  the  transfer  of  German  plants  and  equip- 
ment useful  for  civilian  production  from  Germany 
to  the  countries  whose  industries  Germany  looted, 
damaged  and  destroyed.  Equipment  useful  only 
for  military  production  is  destroyed  in  Germany. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  above,  a  number  of 
transfers  have  already  taken  place,  and  former 
German  plants  and  equipment  are  now  producing 
civilian  products  in  the  recipient  countries. 

On  the  particular  question  of  nitrogen  explosive 
plants,  all  plants  in  the  Bizonal  Area  capable  of 
making  synthetic  nitrogen  for  fertilizers  are  being 
utilized  for  that  purpose,  and  no  such  plant  is  on 
the  Bizonal  reparation  list. 

Question  5.  How  many  of  these  plants  remaining 
to  be  dismantled  and  removed  are  capable  of  mak- 
ing a  substantial  contribution  to  the  export  trade 
envisioned  as  necessary  if  Germany,  or  the  bizonal 
area  of  Germany,  is  to  balance  her  imports  of  food 
by  export  of  goods  in  the  year  1952  ? 

Answer 

As  was  noted  in  the  Revised  Plan  for  Level  of 
Industry  in  the  US/UK  Zones  of  Germany,  pub- 
lished on  August  29,  1947,  a  copy  of  which  is  at- 
tached (Attachment  5),  "the  over-riding  require- 
ments" in  developing  the  Plan  were  "to  provide 
the  level  of  industry  necessary  to  make  the  area 
self-supporting".  Full  allowance  was  made  for 
the  necessity  of  retaining  in  Germany  sufficient 
industrial  capacity  to  permit  development  of  an 
export  trade  sufficient  to  balance  essential  imports, 
not  only  of  food  but  of  raw  materials  and  other 
commodities.  General  Clay  has  said,  in  a  state- 
ment the  full  text  of  which  is  attached,  that: 
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.  it  is  doubtful  if  the  industrial  capacity 
left  in  Germany  (under  the  Revised  Plan)  can  be 
put  fully  to  use  in  less  than  5  years,  and  it  would 
be  indeed  many  years  before  the  full  capacity,  in- 
cluding that  made  available  for  reparations,  could 
be  put  to  use.  .  .  .  It  is  my  sincere  conviction 
that  ...  we  have  left  to  Western  Germany 
all  the  industrial  capacity  it  can  use".  (Attach- 
ment 6.2) 

The  Revised  Plan,  therefore,  leaves  in  the  Bi- 
zonal Area  sufficient  industrial  capacity  to  pay  for 
needed  imports.  In  view,  however,  of  shortages 
of  fuel,  raw  materials,  manpower  and  other  factors 
of  production,  it  will  require  the  utmost  efforts 
of  the  Germans  to  achieve  by  1952  full  utilization 
of  even  this  capacity. 

The  list  of  plants  remaining  to  be  dismantled  or 
removed  was  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the 
Revised  Plan,  and  their  capacity  as  a  whole  is, 
therefore,  surplus  to  that  required  by  Germany 
to  pay  for  needed  imports.  Many  individual 
plants  on  the  reparation  list,  other  than  war  plants, 
are,  of  course,  similar  or  identical  in  character  to 
plants  to  be  retained  in  Germany  under  the  Re- 
vised Plan  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  German 
needs,  whether  through  production  for  domestic 
use  or  through  production  for  export.  Thus  a 
number  of  individual  plants  listed  for  reparation 
could,  if  retained  in  Germany  and  if  given  neces- 
sary supplies  of  coal,  raw  materials,  etc.,  contribute 
to  German  domestic  or  export  needs. 

While  this  holds  true  for  individual  plants, 
however,  it  cannot  be  applied  to  all  plants  listed 
for  reparation  as  a  group.  To  retain  and  put  into 
production  any  substantial  number  of  the  plants 
now  listed  for  reparation  would  simply  mean  that 
other  plants  scheduled  to  be  retained  in  Germany 
would  fall  idle,  or  be  run  far  below  capacity,  be- 
cause of  shortages  of  the  essential  factors  of 
production. 

Question  6.  On  what  basis  was  the  determination 
made  that  a  particular  plant  was  surplus  ?  That 
is,  was  the  surplus  character  of  the  plant  deter- 
mined in  relation  to  German  domestic  products 
or  in  relation  to  available  raw  materials,  or  in 
relation  to  manpower  ?  Or  in  relation  to  exports 
readily  salable  abroad? 

Answer 

As  stated  in  answer  to  question  5,  the  Revised 
Plan  for  Level  of  Industry  in  the  US/UK  Zones 
of  Germany  was  drawn  up  to  provide  for  the 
retention  in  Germany  of  sufficient  industrial 
capacity,  including  that  required  for  exports,  to 
permit  self-support  and  the  development  of  a 
reasonable  standard  of  living.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  retained  capacity  provided  for  under 
the  Revised  Level  and  the  total  capacity  actually 
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existing  in  Germany  represents  the  amount  oil 
capacity  surplus  to  German  needs. 

After  the  Revised  Level  of  Industry  and  total 
capacity  actually  existing  had  been  determined, 
the  next  step  was  to  select,  industry  by  industry, 
individual  plants  up  to  the  total  amount  of  surplus 
capacity.  It  is  apparent  that,  in  this  process  of 
selection,  no  individual  plant  could  be  considered  i 
as  any  more  "surplus"  than  any  other  individual 
plant.  It  was  necessary  to  base  the  plant  selection 
on  more  detailed  criteria,  confining  the  selection 
of  course,  to  industries  having  a  substantial  sur- 
plus capacity. 

These  criteria  of  selection  were  as  follows : 

a)  Ownership :  Other  things  being  equal,  plant? 
were  selected  in  the  following  order:  (i)  thos( 
owned  by  the  German  Government  or  by  Nazi 
organizations;  (ii)  those  owned  by  German  oi 
Axis  nationals;  and  (iii)  those  in  which  national? 
of  Allied  or  neutral  countries  had  an  ownership 
interest. 

b)  Effect  of  Removal  on  Local  Conditions:  At, 
attempt  was  made  to  select  plants  in  such  a  way  as, 
to  minimize  the  disruptive  effect  of  their  remova'; 
on  the  local  community  and  labor  supply.  In  gen 
eral,  for  example,  a  plant  which  constituted  th< 
only  source  of  employment  in  a  given  town  wa?l 
not  selected  for  removal.  Efforts  were  made  t« 
ensure  the  existence  of  alternative  sources  of  po 
tential  employment  for  labor  formerly  employee 
in  a  plant  selected  for  removal. 

c)  Proximity  to  Raw  Materials:  Every  effort 
was  made  to  retain  in  Germany  those  plants  mosi 
economically  located  from  the  standpoint  of  trans 
port  and  supplies  of  raw  materials ;  and  to  select 
for  removal  those  which  were  uneconomical^ 
located. 

d)  Importance  of  Specific  Products  in  Expon 
Trades:  Where  individual  plants  produced  prod 
ucts  more  readily  saleable  as  exports  in  worlc 
markets  than  the  products  manufactured  by  othei 
plants  in  the  same  industry,  this  was  generallj 
considered  grounds  for  the  retention  of  such  plants 
in  Germany. 

e)  Size  of  Plant:  In  general,  a  large  plant 
rather  than  several  small  ones  of  equivalent  ca 
pacity  was  selected  for  removal.  This  was  done  ir 
accordance  with  the  policy  of  breaking  down  large 
concentrations  of  German  industry,  and  in  addi 
tion  served  to  minimize  economic  dislocations. 

Within  each  industry  the  actual  selection  of  in 
dividual  plants  for  removal  as  reparations  was  car 
ried  out,  on  the  basis  of  the  above  criteria,  bj 
technical  committees  thoroughly  conversant  witl 
the  problems  of  the  industries  with  which  the] 
were  working.  Full  opportunity  was  given  to  th<, 
German  economic  authorities  to  examine  the  lis 
and  to  suggest  amendments  and  substitutes,  and  i; 
number  of  their  suggestions  were  in  fact  accepted 
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jestion  7.  How  much  material  and  goods  and 
w  much  cost  in  dollars  will  be  required  to  be 
it  from  the  United  States  to  make  up  for  the 
oduction  of  the  plants  heretofore  removed  and 
oposed  for  dismantling  and  removal? 

TSWER 

Representatives  of  U.S.  Military  Government  in 
irmany  have  stated  unequivocally  that  no  ma- 
•ial  and  goods  will  be  required  to  be  sent  from 
i  United  States  to  make  up  for  the  production 
the  plants  heretofore  removed  and  proposed 
r  dismantling  and  removal,  and  that  therefore 
jre  will  be  no  dollar  cost  on  this  account.  This 
lows  from  the  fact  that  the  Revised  Level  of 
iustry  provides  for  the  retention  in  Germany 
ample  industrial  capacity  for  the  achievement 
self-support  at  a  reasonable  standard  of  living. 

iestion  8.  Have  plants  been  removed  from  any 
the  zones  in  Germany  beyond  the  limits  pre- 
ibed  or  contemplated  in  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam 
Teements?  If  so,  by  whom,  from  what  zone, 
I  to  whom  have  they  been  allocated  ? 

rSWER 

rhe  Yalta  Agreement  did  not  purport  to  fix 
i  limits  for  reparation  removals  from  Germany, 
e  Potsdam  Agreement  laid  down  the  general 
nciple  that  sufficient  industrial  capacity  should 
left  in  Germany  to  enable  Germany  to  be  self- 
Bcient.  As  has  been  pointed  out  above,  the  Bi- 
lal  Level  of  Industry  Plan  follows  this  prin- 
le.  No  plants  have  been,  or  are  planned  to  be, 
loved  from  the  Bizonal  Area  other  than  those 
the  list  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  plan. 
)etailed  information  on  industrial  capacity  in 

French  Zone  is  not  presently  available, 
^o  official  information  concerning  plants  al- 
dy  removed  or  scheduled  for  removal  from  the 
riet  Zone  is  available.  It  is  considered  prob- 
e,  however,  that  industrial  capacity  in  excess 
that  contemplated  under  the  Potsdam  Agree- 
nt  has  been  removed,  and  it  is  known  that  equip- 
nt  from  industries  not  contemplated  for  re- 
val  under  Potsdam  have  been  taken  out  by  the 
riet  authorities. 

estion  9.  Has  agricultural  produce  been  re- 
ved  from  any  zone  for  delivery  into  countries 
side  of  Germany  which  would  be  important  in 
ding  the  civilian  populations  inside  Germany 
I  thereby  contribute  to  the  lessening  of  the  fi- 
lcial  demands  upon  the  United  States?  If  so, 
whom  and  in  what  amounts  ? 

8WER 

Jo  agricultural  produce  of  any  kind  has  been 
loved  from  the  Bizonal  Area  of  Germany  to 
er  countries.  No  official  information  is  avail- 
e  concerning  the  French  Zone,  but  any  ship- 
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merits  of  foodstuffs  that  may  have  occurred  are 
believed  to  have  been  negligible  in  quantity. 

It  is  known  that  considerable  quantities  of  food- 
stuffs have  been,  and  are  now  being,  removed  from 
the  Soviet  Zone.  No  comprehensive  data  con- 
cerning such  shipments  are,  however,  available. 

Question  10.  To  what  extent  have  harbor  facili- 
ties and  transportation  equipment  been  removed 
from  Germany  and  is  any  replacement  of  these 
facilities  or  equipment  contemplated  in  the  pro- 
posals for  supplying  by  the  United  States  as  a  part 
of  economic  recovery  for  Europe  ? 

Answer 

Railway  Trans-port  Equipment 

Locomotives  and  freight  cars  must  of  necessity 
continually  cross  international  boundaries  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  operations,  and,  at  any  given 
time,  substantial  quantities  of  German  rolling 
stock  would  be  outside  Germany  and  correspond- 
ing quantities  of  rolling  stock  of  foreign  owner- 
ship would  be  inside  Germany.  This  situation 
prevailed  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Several  countries  which,  as  the  Germany  army 
was  driven  from  their  territories,  found  them- 
selves in  possession  of  large  numbers  of  German 
locomotives  and  railway  wagons  have  retained 
them ;  and  have  insisted  that  under  the  terms  of 
existing  international  agreements  they  were  en- 
titled to  do  so.  American  and  British  military 
authorities  in  Germany  have  been  attempting  to 
negotiate  the  return  of  these  cars  to  Germany,  in 
exchange  for  the  foreign  rolling  stock  now  held  in 
the  Bizonal  Area.  These  negotiations  have  so  far 
been  only  partially  successful.  No  German  rail- 
way rolling  stock  has  been  removed  from  the  Bi- 
zonal Area  since  the  end  of  the  war,  except  such 
as  has  crossed  the  German  borders  in  the  course 
of  normal  operations. 

The  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the 
severe  shortage  of  railway  repair  facilities  in  the 
Bizonal  Area,  a  shortage  largely  due  to  concen- 
trated Allied  bombing.  Despite  utmost  efforts, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  prevent  deterioration  in 
the  German  transport  situation  because  of  the  in- 
ability to  maintain  and  repair  available  rolling 
stock  properly. 

It  is  possible  that  imports  of  new  rolling  stock 
into  the  Bizonal  Area  will  be  necessary.  The 
necessity  for  such  imports,  however,  derives  to  a 
considerable  degree  from  the  shortage  of  repair 
facilities. 

Ocean-Going  Shipping 

In  accordance  with  the  Potsdam  decision  made 
on  grounds  of  military  security,  Germany  has 
been  prohibited  from  building  or  maintaining  an 
ocean-going  fleet.  The  entire  German  merchant 
fleet  has,  therefore,  been  distributed  among  Allied 
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nations  as  reparation  by  the  Tripartite  Merchant 
Marine  Commission  and  the  Inter-Allied  Repara- 
tion Agency.  The  great  majority  of  ships  dis- 
tributed are  now  in  operation  under  Allied  flags. 
The  remainder  are  being  repaired. 

No  replacement  of  these  ships  is  contemplated 
in  the  proposals  for  European  recovery. 

Coastal  Shipping 

A  proportion  of  the  German  coastal  fleet,  deter- 
mined at  the  time  to  be  in  excess  of  German  mini- 
mum needs,  has  been  distributed  among  Allied 
nations  as  reparation.  A  re-examination  of  re- 
quirements has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  may 
be  necessary  to  replace  some  of  this  tonnage.  No 
firm  figures,  however,  are  yet  available. 

Inland  Water  Transport 

Inland  water  transport  equipment  is  similar  in 
character  to  rolling  stock,  in  that  it  frequently 
crosses  international  boundaries  in  the  course  of 
normal  operations.  A  number  of  foreign  owned 
barges  which  have  been  removed  from  the 
Danubian  Basin  have  been  delivered  from  Ger- 
many not  as  reparations  but  under  restitution  pro- 
cedures. Negotiations  have  been  in  progress  for 
some  time  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  exchange 
of  certain  other  German  inland  waterway  craft 
now  held  by  liberated  countries  for  foreign  craft 
now  held  in  Germany.  No  replacements  of  Ger- 
man craft  are  contemplated  under  the  proposals 
for  aid  to  European  recovery. 

Harbor  Facilities 

No  major  fixed  harbor  facilities  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  Western  Zones  of  Germany,  nor 
are  any  removals  planned.  Approximately  60  per- 
cent of  such  facilities  have,  however,  been  de- 
stroyed, in  accordance  with  decisions  of  military 
security.  No  replacement  is  contemplated  as  part 
of  aid  to  European  recovery.  No  information  is 
available  concerning  the  Soviet  Zone. 

Question  11.  Has  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  taken  appropriate  steps  to  delay  temporar- 
ily the  further  dismantling  of  plants  in  western 
Germany  so  as  to  permit  further  study  by  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  such  transfers  are  prejudicial  to 
any  general  recovery  program  for  western 
Europe  ? 

Answer 

The  U.S.  Government  has  taken  no  steps  to  halt 
the  general  dismantling  program  pending  Con- 
gressional study  of  its  economic  effects,  but  is  now 
engaged  in  discussions  with  the  British  regarding 
the  question  of  further  reparation  deliveries  to 
the  east.  It  will  be  recalled  that  General  Clay 
stopped  deliveries  of  additional  reparations  plants 
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and  equipment  in  May  1946  because  no  agreemen 
could  be  reached  to  implement  the  Potsdam  Agree] 
ment  for  the  economic  unification  of  Germany 
Since  that  time  only  the  various  reparation 
plants  originally  allocated  and  equipment  fror 
war  plants  which  would  not  have  been  retained  i 
Germany  in  any  case  have  been  delivered  a 
reparations.  Only  the  tag  ends  of  one  industry 
plant  and  equipment  from  two  war  plants  are  i 
process  of  delivery  to  Russia.  It  is  the  U.S.  pos 
tion  that  no  further  deliveries  to  Russia  should  I 
made  from  the  U.S.  Zone  until  and  unless  agree 
ment  can  be  reached  on  other  economic  issues.  A 
has  been  stated  discussions  at  the  governments 
level  are  in  progress  with  the  British  in  an  ei* 
deavor  to  develop  a  common  policy.- 

The  decision  to  continue  the  dismantling  pr< 
gram  was  reached  only  after  very  thorough  r 
examination  of  the  entire  situation,  with  respe: 
not  only  to  the  position  in  Germany  but  also  to  tl 
international  relations  of  the  United  Statf 
generally. 

Since  the  publication  on  October  16, 1947,  of  tl 
revised  list  of  plants  to  be  removed  from  tf 
Bizonal  Area,  the  German  people  have  been  to: 
repeatedly  that  the  list  is  a  final  one ;  that  it  repr 
sents  a  definitive  settlement  of  the  reparatif 
problem;  and  that  from  here  on  they  can  pit 
their  economic  reconstruction  on  the  basis  of  ce 
tain  knowledge  of  the  resources  which  will  be  le 
to  them.  General  Clay  is  strongly  of  the  opini( 
that  even  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  di 
mantling  program  at  this  time  would  have  vei 
serious  political  repercussions,  and  would  ma. 
any  future  resumption  of  the  program  extreme 
difficult. 

With  respect  to  our  international  relations  ge 
erally,  the  dismantling  program  represents  tl 
fulfillment  of  commitments  undertaken  by  ti 
three  Western  Occupying  Powers  when  th; 
signed  the  Paris  Agreement  on  Reparation  : 
January  24,  1946.  It  will  be  recalled  that,  on  ti 
initiative  of  General  Clay,  the  program  was  si- 
pended  in  May,  1946,  in  order  to  permit  re-exa:- 
ination  of  the  needs  of  Western  Germany  in  ti 
light  of  the  Soviet  refusal  to  agree  to  econon: 
unity;  and  that  the  October,  1947,  list  of  plaij 
was  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  a  Revised  Le1 
of  Industry  prepared  for  the  specific  purpose  I 
allowing  for  the  lack  of  such  unity.  The  sigi- 
tories  of  the  Paris  Reparation  Agreement  ha 
therefore,  already  been  subjected  to  a  very  lengti 
delay  in  the  fulfillment  of  their  original  exp- 
tations,  and  have  now  been  told  that  the  new  phi 
list  represents  a  definitive  settlement  which  w 
be  carried  out  promptly.  These  countries  need  1< 
equipment  now.  To  postpone  further  the  d 
mantling  program  would  cause  them  the  most  se 
ous  concern,  and  would  give  propaganda  mat 
rial  to  the  critics  of  the  United  States. 
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ttachments ' 

1.  Plant  and  Part  Plants  Listed  for  Reparations  from 
U.S.  and  U.K.  Zones. 

2.  List  of  Plants  Disposable  as  Reparations  in  the  French 
Zone  of  Occupation. 

3.  Table  "A".  Character  and  Capacity  of  Non-War 
Plants  Already  Removed  from  U.S.  Zone  as  of  1  Jan- 
uary 1948. 

4.  Table  "B".  Character  and  Capacity  of  Non-War 
Plants  Scheduled  for  Removal  from  the  U.S.  Zone, 
as  of  1  January  1948. 

5.  Revised  Plan  for  Level  of  Industry  in  the  US/UK 
Zones  of  Germany.    [Bulletin  of  Sept.  7, 1947,  p.  468. ] 

6.  Statement  by  General  Clay  concerning  the  Dis- 
mantling Program. 


>viet  Proposals  on  German  Assets 

[Released  to  the  press  January  28] 

The  Soviet  proposals  on  German  assets  have 
sen  received  from  the  secretariat  of  the  Council 
1  Foreign  Ministers.  They  include  Soviet  claims 
r  concession  rights  to  oil-production  areas  in 
ustna  equivalent  to  two  thirds  of  the  total  pro- 
lction  of  oil ;  concession  rights  for  oil  prospect- 
g  equal  to  two  thirds  of  all  undeveloped  areas 
eastern  Austria;  refining  capacity,  capable  of 
•oducmg  450,000  tons  of  crude  oil  a  year ;  and  all 
idertakmgs  in  the  distribution  of  oil  products 
»w  controlled  by  the  Soviets.  The  concession 
ajhts  are  to  run  for  50  years. 
In  addition,  the  Soviets  claim  assets  of  the  Dan- 
te Shipping  Company,  located  in  Hungary,  Bul- 
-ria,  and  Rumania,  and  a  25-percent  share  of 
e  assets  of  the  company  located  in  Austria.  In 
su  of  all  other  claims — or  former  claims  to  assets 
3ated  in  Austria— the  Soviets  propose  a  lump- 
m  payment  of  200  million  United  States  dollars 
yable  within  two  years  in  freely  convertible 
rrency. 

With  regard  to  the  property  transfers  made 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  Soviets  propose  that 
operty  rights  shall  not  be  subject  to  alienation, 
d  that  economic  enterprises  under  their  control 
all  be  permitted  to  export  profits  or  other  in- 
me  either  in  the  form  of  products  or  freely  con- 
rtible  currency.  The  property  transferred  to 
e  Soviet  Union  shall  be  free  of  all  obligations, 
d.any  disputes  arising  from  the  operation  of 
e  enterprises  shall  be  settled  bilaterally  between 
e  Soviet  Union  and  Austria. 
These  proposals  are  now  under  consideration 
the  Department  of  State. 

No  date  has  been  set  for  the  meeting  of  the 
jputies  to  discuss  these  proposals  and  to  con- 
ide  the  Austrian  treaty. 
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U.S.-U.K.  Begin  Consular  Treaty  Negotiations 

[Released  to  the  press  January  30] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 30  that  representatives  of  the  United  King- 
dom have  begun  direct  negotiations  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  for  the  preparation 
of  a  consular  treaty  between  the  two  countries. 
The  treaty  will  define  and  clarify  for  the  first 
time  the  rights  and  privileges  mutually  extended 
to  consular  representatives  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  and  will  enable  them 
in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  to  perform  their 
official  functions  while  serving  abroad. 

The  proposed  treaty,  when  ratified,  will  be  the 
first  consular  convention  concluded  by  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  expected  to  follow  the  same  gen- 
eral lines  as  the  recently  announced  consular 
treaty  with  Costa  Rica.2  The  importance  of  the 
convention  now  under  negotiation  is  also  evi- 
denced in  the  fact  that  it  will  apply  to  the  United 
States  and  all  its  territories  and  possessions,  and 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  all  British  colonies 
and  other  dependent  territories,  and  it  will  there- 
fore cover  a  wider  area  and  include  more  consu- 
lar posts  than  any  other  similar  consular  conven- 
tion. The  current  negotiations  are  the  outgrowth 
of  written  exchanges  which  have  been  carried  on 
between  the  two  Governments  for  some  time. 

The  United  Kingdom  representatives  and  the 
key  United  States  representatives  are  as  follows : 

United  Kingdom  Representatives 

(Chairman)  W.  E.  Beckett,  C.M.G.,  K.C.,  Legal  Adviser  to 

the  Foreign  Office 
R.  W.  Urquhart,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E.,  Minister  at  the  British 

Embassy 
R.  S.  B.  Best,  Legal  Counselor  at  the  British  Embassy 
D.  J.  Mill  Irving,  Consular  Department,  Foreign  Office 

United  States  Representatives 

Department  of  State 

(Chairman)  Herbert  P.  Fales,  Assistant  Chief,  Division 
of  British  Commonwealth  Affairs 

Department  of  Justice 

D.  E.  Feller,  Attorney,  Office  of  Alien  Property 

Maritime  Commission 

Charles   E.    Moody,    Chief  Agency   and   Port   Service 
Section 

Treasury  Department 

Raphael  Sherfy,  Attorney,  Tax  Legislative  Council 


1  Not  printed. 

'For  text  of  convention  with  Costa  Rica,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  33  of  Jan.  13,  1948. 
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William  Sanders,  author  of  the  article  on  the  Inter-American 
System,  is  directing  and  coordinating  the  preparatory  work  on  the 
Bogota  conference  for  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  political 
affairs. 
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N  INTERNATIONAL  BILL  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


Article  by  James  P.  Hendrick 


The  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
ights  is  charged  with  the  task  of  preparing  an 
tternational  bill  of  rights.  The  task  is  complex. 
ts  goal  is  definite — the  preparation  of  a  docu- 
tent.  Its  concept  is  original — no  such  work  has 
eretofore  been  undertaken. 

ackground  Work  on  an  International  Bill 

In  1929  the  Institute  of  International  Law  met 
t  Briarcliff,  New  York,  to  formulate  what  is  gen- 
rally  believed  to  be  the  first  draft  of  such  a  bill, 
t  contained  six  short  articles  and  covered  the  fol- 
ding rights:  right  to  life,  liberty,  property; 
ight  to  religious  practice ;  right  to  use  of  any  lan- 
uage;  freedom  from  discrimination  on  grounds 
f  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion ;  right  to  nation  - 
lity.  No  effort  was  made  to  pursue  the  matter 
nd  the  subject  lay  dormant  for  over  a  decade, 
n  1941  the  President  of  the  United  States  an- 
ounced  the  four  freedoms  as  objectives  of  inter- 
ational  importance.  A  few  days  after  the  United 
States  had  declared  war,  the  words  "human 
ights"  were  used  for  the  first  time  in  a  United 
Nations  document.1    At  Dumbarton  Oaks  provi- 


1  See  the  U.N.  declaration  of  Jan.  1,  1942,  which  stated 
hat  the  signatory  governments  were  "convinced  that 
omplete  victory  over  their  enemies  is  essential  to 
.    .    preserve  human  rights     .     .     ." 

1  See  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  for  a  General  Interna- 
ional  Organization  (1944)  chap.  9,  sec.  A,  par.  1;  and 
esolution  XL  of  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems 
>f  War  and  Peace. 

STJ.N.  Charter:  preamble  (2d  par.)  ;  art.  1,  par.  3;  art. 
3,  par.  1  (b)  ;  art.  55  (c)  ;  art.  62,  par.  2;  art.  68;  art.  76 
'c).  The  background  on  this  subject,  with  particular  ref- 
irence  to  the  responsibilities  of  nongovernmental  organi- 
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sion  was  made  for  promoting  respect  for  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  and  later  at 
the  Inter- American  Conference  on  Problems  of 
War  and  Peace,  held  at  Mexico  City  in  1945,  reso- 
lutions were  passed  recognizing  the  essential  im- 
portance of  human  rights  in  the  Inter- American 
System.2  Plans  were  made  for  an  inter- American 
declaration,  which  is  to  be  considered  at  the  forth- 
coming Ninth  International  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can States,  scheduled  to  convene  in  Bogota,  Co- 
lombia. Finally,  in  the  United  Nations  Charter  as 
drafted  at  San  Francisco,  reference  was  made  no 
less  than  seven  times  to  human  rights,  and  provi- 
sion was  specifically  made  for  the  setting  up  of  a 
Commission  on  Human  Rights.3 

First  Session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 

When  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  assem- 
bled for  its  first  meeting,  in  London  in  January 
1946,  for  the  purpose,  among  others,  of  constitut- 
ing a  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  two  draft 
declarations  of  rights  were  presented  to  it,  one 
by  Panama 4  and  the  other  by  Cuba.5  Later  Chile 
presented  a  draft  declaration  to  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights6  and  since  then  a  substantial 


zations  and  individuals  in  the  United  States  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  and  work  on  an 
international  bill,  is  given  in  an  article  on  "The  Charter 
and  the  Promotion  of  Human  Rights"  by  Alice  M.  Mc- 
Diarmid,  Bulletin  of  Feb.  10,  1946,  p.  210.  See  also  Year- 
book of  the  United  Nations,  1946-47,  p.  523. 

4  U.N.  docs.  E/HR/3,  Apr.  26,  1946,  or  A/148,  Oct.  24, 
1946.  The  declaration  was  written  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Law  Institute. 

6  U.N.  doc.  E/HR/1,  Apr.  22,  1946. 

0  U.N.  doc.  E/CN.4/2,  Jan.  8,  1947,  prepared  by  the  Inter- 
American  Juridical  Committee,  working  under  the  man- 
date of  the  Mexico  City  resolution. 
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number  of  other  bills  have  been  presented  formally 
or  informally.7 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  set  up  the 
Human  Eights  Commission  on  February  16, 1946. 
Nine  members  were  elected  to  serve  as  a  nuclear 
group.8  The  Commission's  terms  of  reference, 
as  approved  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
included  "work  .  .  .  directed  towards  submitting 
proposals,  recommendations  and  reports  to  the 
Council  regarding  ...  an  international  bill  of 
rights".9 

Nuclear  Commission  Session 

The  nuclear  commission  met  at  Hunter  College, 
New  York,  from  April  29  to  May  20,  1946.  Be- 
set by  many  difficulties,10  the  nuclear  commission 

'Included  among  the  bills  which  have  been  prepared 
are  the  following :  International  Bill  of  Rights,  proposal 
submitted  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
(B/Ct.  2/2,  Aug.  20, 1946)  ;  draft  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion submitted  by  India  (U.N.  doc.  E/CN  4/11,  Jan.  31, 
1947)  ;  Draft  Charter  of  International  Human  Rights  and 
Duties  submitted  by  Ecuador  (U.N.  doc.  A/341,  Aug. 
21,  1947)  ;  Report  of  the  Unesco  Committee  on  the  Philo- 
sophic Principles  of  the  Rights  of  Man  ( UNTSsco/Phil/10, 
Paris,  July  31,  1947)  ;  Draft  International  Bill  of  Human 
Rights,  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Human  Rights, 
Commission  to  Study  the  Organization  of  Peace ;  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference— A  Declaration  of  Rights; 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  submitted  by  the  American 
Jewish  Committee,  January  1945;  Draft  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bill  of  Rights,  by  the  American  Association  for  the 
United  Nations  and  the  American  Jewish  Conference; 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  London  Daily  Herald, 
Apr.  20,  1940 ;  Enumeration  of  Subjects  for  Consideration 
as  to  an  International  Bill  of  Rights,  by  the  American  Bar 
Association;  A  charter  for  the  United  Nations — The 
Rights  of  Every  Man,  recommended  by  Free  World; 
Declaration  of  the  International  Rights  and  Duties  of  the 
Individual,  by  Gustavo  Gutierrez:  An  International  Bill 
of  the  Rights  of  Man,  by  H.  Lauterpacht,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Press,  New  York ;  International  Bill  of  Rights ;  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Individuals,  by  Irving  A. 
Isaacs;  International  Bill  of  Rights,  suggested  by  Rollin 
McNitt;  An  International  Bill  of  Rights,  by  Rev.  Wilfred 
Parsons,  S.J. ;  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  by  H.  G. 
Wells ;  National  Resources  Planning  Board :  A  New  Bill 
of  Rights.  See  also  U.N.  doc.  E/600,  Dec.  17, 1947,  p.  8,  par. 
28,  referring  to  communications  concerning  human  rights 
from  writers  whose  identity  may  not  (under  Economic 
and  Social  Council  ruling)  be  divulged. 

6  The  members  of  the  nuclear  commission  were  chosen 
to  serve  as  individuals  rather  than  as  government  repre- 
sentatives. Except  for  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Yugoslav  mem- 
bers, they  were  elected  by  name  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  at  its  first  session.     The  membership  of 
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nonetheless  produced  a  report  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  work  of  the  permanent  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights.11  In  addition  it  rec- 
ommended provisions  for  implementation  which 
prompted  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to 
consider  that  "the  purpose  of  the  United  Nations 
with  regard  to  the  promotion  and  observance  of 
human  rights,  as  denned  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  can  only  be  fulfilled  if  provisions 
are  made  for  implementation  of  human  rights 
and  of  an  international  bill  of  rights",  and  to  re- 
quest the  Commission  to  submit  suggestions  re- 
garding implementation.12 

First  Session  of  the  Full  Commission 

The  full  Commission  on  Human  Eights  was 
elected  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its 


the  Commission  at  its  first  and  only  session  was  as  fol- 
lows: chairman,  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (U.S.); 
vice  chairman,  Ren6  Cassin  (France)  ;  rapporteur,  K.  C. 
Neogi  (India).  Other  members  were:  Paal  Borg  (Nor- 
way), Alexander  Borisov  (U.S.S.R.),  Dusan  Brkish  (Yugo- 
slavia), Fernand  Dehousse  (Belgium),  Victor  Haya  de  ■ 
la  Torre  (Peru),  C.  L.  Hsia  (China). 

8  U.N.  Journal  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  no. 
12,  p.  124. 

10  The  meetings  were  held  in  a  reading  room  in  Hunter 
College.  Three  tables  were  joined  in  U-shape  around 
which  the  delegates  sat.  The  public  sat  on  wooden  benches 
which  had  been  moved  in  for  the  occasion.  There  was 
no  amplifying  system.  Three  members  were  unable  to 
attend — Messrs.  Borg,  Dehousse,  and  Haya  de  la  Torre. 
One  of  the  six  persons  present  was  replaced  a  week  be- 
fore adjournment  by  a  substitute  who  explained  that  his 
predecessor  had  actually  had  no  authority  to  act  and 
who  refused  to  be  bound  by  his  predecessor's  votes.  At 
one  time  a  new  interpreter  broke  down  completely  after 
the  first  few  words  of  translating  a  rather  lengthy  speech 
delivered  by  the  French  member,  and  the  situation  was 
saved  by  the  Chairman  (Mrs.  Roosevelt)  completing  the 
translation  and  acting  as  interpreter  until  a  substitute 
could  be  found. 

u  The  nuclear  commission  recommended  that  the  full 
Commission  should  draft  an  international  bill  of  rights 
"as  soon  as  possible".  (U.N.  doc.  E/38  Rev.  1,  May  21, 
1946,  p.  6,  resolution  B,  1.)  This  recommendation  was 
neither  approved  nor  disapproved  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  However,  at  the  first  session,  second 
part,  of  the  General  Assembly  a  resolution  was  passed 
transmitting  the  draft  declaration  presented  by  Panama 
to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  for  reference  to  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  "for  consideration  by  the 
Commission  in  its  preparation  of  an  international  bill 
of  rights"  (General  Assembly  resolution  43  (1),  first 
session,  second  part). 

"U.N.  docs.  E/56/Rev.  2,  July  1,  1946,  p.  3,  and 
E/38/Rev.  1,  May  21,  1946,  p.  7. 
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scond  session  in  June  1946.13  The  full  Com- 
ission's  first  session  was  held  from  January  27 
»  February  8,  1947,  at  Lake  Success.  Its  task 
as  clearly  recognized — to  prepare  an  Interna- 
onal  Bill  of  Rights.  Nonetheless  the  approach 
t  the  members  was  cautious.  General  statements 
ere  made  on  the  importance  of  setting  forth  hu- 
an  rights  in  an  international  document.  The 
ily  indication  of  a  fundamental  difference  of 
nnion  arose  in  connection  with  a  speech  delivered 
y  the  Yugoslav  member,  Dr.  Ribnikar,  stating 
iat  new  economic  conditions  in  the  twentieth 
sntury  had  given  birth  to  a  collective  spirit ;  that 
ersonal  freedom  could  be  obtained  only  through 
^rfect  harmony  between  the  individual  and  the 
immunity,  and  that  the  social  ideal  lay  in  the 
tterests  of  society  and  of  the  individual  being 
lentical.14  The  speech  was  criticized  by  another 
lember  who  stated  that  today  man  had  no  need 
)r  protection  against  kings  or  dictators,  but 
ither  against  a  new  form  of  tyranny :  that  exer- 
sed  by  the  masses  and  by  the  state.15 
Following  the  general  discussion  the  secretariat 
repared  a  list  of  human  rights  based  on  various 
ills  which  had  been  prepared  and  considered.  It 
Kin  became  obvious  that  effective  drafting  could 
ot  be  accomplished  at  this  meeting  by  the  full 
Wmission.    The  United  States  member  there- 


"  Its  membership  was  as  follows  for  the  first  session : 
lairman,  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (U.S.)  ;  vice  chair- 
lan,  P.  C.  Chang  (China)  ;  rapporteur,  Charles  Malik 
Lebanon)  ;  other  members  present  at  the  session  were 
/■illiam  R.  Hodgson  (Australia)  ;  T.  Kaminsky  (Byelo- 
lssian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic)  ;  F.  Nieto  del  Rio 
Chile)  ;  Osman  Ebeid  (Egypt)  ;  Mrs.  Hansa  Mehta 
India)  ;  Ghassame  Ghani  (Iran)  ;  Carlos  P.  Romulo 
Philippine  Republic)  ;  Charles  Dukes  (United  King- 
om)  ;  V.  F.  Tepliakov  (U.S.S.R.)  ;  Jose  A.  Mora 
Uruguay);  V.  Ribnikar  (Yugoslavia).  The  following 
lembers  were  unable  to  attend:  Fernand  Dehousse  (Bel- 
ium)  ;  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro  (Panama)  ;  G.  D.  Stadnik 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialistic  Republic)  ;  the  first  two 
rere  represented  respectively  by  Roland  Lebeau  and  Ger- 
lan  Gil  Guardia,  both  of  whom  participated  without 
ote.  In  keeping  with  a  compromise  worked  out  by  the 
Iconomic  and  Social  Council  for  all  commissions,  the 
adividuals  serving  on  the  Commission  were  chosen  in 
onsultation  with  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  so  that  a 
^ell-balanced  group  could  be  assured  ;  the  members  served, 
owever,  as  government  representatives  in  that  they  were 
unlike  the  case  of  nuclear  commission  members)  sub- 
ect  to  instructions  from  their  governments. 
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upon  pressed  strongly  for  the  adoption  of  her  sug- 
gestion 16  that  a  working  group  should  prepare  an 
initial  draft,  to  be  submitted  to  the  second  session 
of  the  Commission.  This  suggestion  was  accepted 
and  the  Commission  adjourned,  having,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  work  on  the  bill,  established  a  Sub- 
commission  on  Freedom  of  Information  and  of  the 
Press  and  a  Subcommission  on  Prevention  of  Dis- 
crimination and  Protection  of  Minorities. 

Definitive  Plan  for  Drafting  of  the  Bill 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  considered 
the  Commission's  report  and  an  eight-point  pro- 
gram was  adopted  for  the  drafting  of  a  bill  en- 
visaging (1)  secretariat  preparations;  (2)  con- 
sideration by  the  Human  Rights  Drafting  Com- 
mittee; (3)  consideration  by  the  Human  Rights 
Commission;  (4)  submission  for  comment  to  all 
member  nations ;  ( 5)  reconsideration  by  the  Draft- 
ing Committee;  (6)  reconsideration  by  the  Com- 
mission; (7)  consideration  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council;  and  (8)  consideration  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.17  The  first  four  steps  of  this  pro- 
gram have  now  been  taken. 

First  Session  of  the  Drafting  Committee 

The  Human  Rights  Drafting  Committee  con- 
vened on  June  9,  1947.18    Before  it  was  a  secre- 


"  U.N.  doc.  B/CN.4/SR8,  Jan.  13,  1947,  p.  4. 

15  Dr.  Malik  of  Lebanon  (U.N.  doc.  E/CN.4/SR9,  Feb.  1, 
1947,  p.  3) .  Miss  Sender,  Representative  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  whose  draft  declaration  had  been 
specifically  criticized  by  Dr.  Ribnikar,  stated  that  Dr. 
Ribnikar  had  placed  greater  importance  upon  common 
interest  than  that  of  the  individual,  and  had  considered 
the  idea  of  individual  liberty  obsolete.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  considered  that  individual  liberty  was 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  interests  of  the  community. 
(U.N.  doc.  E/CN.4/SR8,  Jan.  31,  1947,  p.  5). 

10  U.N',  doc.  E/CN.4/4,  Jan.  28,  1947. 

"Resolution  46  (IV),  fourth  session  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council.  The  first  session  of  the  eight-member 
Human  Rights  Drafting  Committee  was  held  in  June  1947 ; 
the  second  session  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  in 
December  1947.  The  Commission's  report  was  submitted 
to  member  nations  for  comment  in  January  1948.  The 
second  session  of  the  Human  Rights  Drafting  Committee 
is  scheduled  for  May  1948 ;  the  third  session  of  the  Com- 
mission for  May  1948 ;  the  seventh  session  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  for  July  1948;  and  the  third  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  for  September  1948. 
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tariat  outline  of  a  bill  with  annotation  to  consti- 
tutions of  member  states — a  document  of  over  400 
pages.19  The  secretariat  outline  contained  48 
articles.  It  was  designed  to  cover  most  of  the 
rights  commonly  contained  in  constitutions  of 
member  states  or  in  drafts  of  international  bills 
of  rights.  The  United  States,  accepting  the  sec- 
retariat outline  as  a  basis  for  discussion,  filed  a 
memorandum  suggesting  amendments.20  Other 
members  made  suggestions  from  the  floor.  The 
difficulty  of  handling  a  detailed  task  of  drafting 
with  eight  members  in  formal  session  became  evi- 
dent. A  subcommittee  was  appointed ;  thereafter 
the  subcommittee  designated  one  individual — Pro- 
fessor Cassin  of  France — to  prepare  the  initial 
redraft.  Professor  Cassin's  redraft  contained  46 
articles.21  Subsequent  redrafting  reduced  the  Dec- 
laration to  36  articles.22  The  Declaration  did  not 
purport  to  be  legally  binding. 

The  United  Kingdom,  however,  had  filed  with 
the  Drafting  Committee  a  proposed  covenant  (con- 
vention)23 on  human  rights  which  set  forth  in  the 
form  of  a  treaty  obligation  certain  of  those  civil 
rights  which  are  presently  recognized  in  the  local 
laws  of  "civilized  nations".24 

This  document,  when  formally  ratified  by  states, 
would  impose  a  definite  legal  obligation.   It  would, 


"Membership  of  the  Human  Rights  Drafting  Com- 
mittee was  as  follows :  chairman,  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt ;  vice  chairman,  P.  C.  Chang ;  rapporteur,  Charles 
Malik;  other  members  were  W.  R.  Hodgson  (Australia)  ; 
H.  Santa  Cruz  (Chile)  ;  Rene  Cassin  (France)  ;  V.  Ko- 
retsky  (U.S.S.R.)  ;  Geoffrey  Wilson  (U.K.). 

18  U.N.  doc.  E/CN.4/AC.l/3/Add.l,  June  2,  1947. 

20  U.N.  doc.  E/CN.4/AC.1/8,  June  11,  1947. 

21  U.N.  doc.  E/CN.4/21,  annex  D,  July  1,  1947. 

22  Ibid.,  annex  F.  The  substance  of  these  articles  is  sum- 
marized in  Concerning  Freedom  of  Information,  Depart- 
ment of  State  publication  2977,  p.  12. 

23  The  term  "covenant"  is  used  in  this  article  in  lieu  of 
the  more  ordinary  terms  "convention"  or  "treaty",  in 
view  of  a  decision  to  this  effect  reached  by  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  at  its  second  session  (U.N.  doc.  E/600, 
Dec.  17, 1947,  p.  6,  par.  18) .  No  distinction  has  been  made 
by  the  Commission  between  the  three  terms,  which  have 
been  used  by  its  members  to  designate  a  legally  binding 
document,  to  be  ratified  by  states  in  accordance  with  their 
constitutional  processes.  The  United  Kingdom  wished  to 
use  the  term  "bill".  Other  members  objected  to  its  use 
in  lieu  of  "covenant"  on  the  ground  that  the  word  could 
not  be  adequately  translated  into  any  other  working 
language.  (The  French  translation  is  charte,  which  also 
means  "charter".)  They  were,  however,  willing  to  use 
the  word  "bill"  to  cover  both  the  Declaration  and  Covenant. 
Since  the  decision  on  terminology  was  not  reached  until 
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therefore,  be  an  entirely  different  type  of  document 
from  a  declaration,  which  would  merely  require  a 
General  Assembly  vote  and  would  impose  only  a 
moral  obligation. 

The  Committee  discussed  at  some  length  the  ad- 
visability of  drafting  a  covenant  in  lieu  of  or  in 
addition  to  a  declaration  at  this  time.  It  was 
eventually  decided  to  draft  substantive  articles  of 
the  covenant;  but  since  little  time  was  available 
for  detailed  consideration,  the  articles  proposed  by 
the  United  Kingdom  were  tentatively  accepted  by 
the  Committee  virtually  without  change.25  At  the  1 
same  time  it  was  decided  that  the  final  two  articles 
of  the  secretariat  declaration,  which  in  effect  pur-i 
ported  to  make  the  declaration  a  legally  binding, 
document,  should  not  be  included  in  the  Drafting' 
Committee's  declaration.26 

•  The  Drafting  Committee,  therefore,  completed 
a  declaration  (without  preamble)  and  substantive 
articles  of  a  covenant,  which  were  submitted  to, 
the  second  session  of  the  Commission,  held  in  Ge- 
neva,  December  1,  1947. 

Second  Session  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission 

The  second  session 2V  of  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission started  with  a  procedural  question :  should 

close  to  the  end  of  the  Commission's  second  session,  the 
report  of  the  second  session  is  not  consistent  in  using 
"covenant"  in  place  of  "convention". 

24  U.N.  doc.  E/CN.4/21,  annex  B,  July  1, 1947.  Reference 
to  "civilized  nations"  is  made  ibid.,  p.  29,  annex  B,  1. 

25  Ibid.,  annex  G.  The  substance  of  these  articles  is  sum- 
marized in  Concerning  Freedom  of  Information,  Depart- 
ment of  State  publication  2977,  p.  12. 

26  Arts.  47  and  48  of  the  secretariat  declaration  (ibid., 
annex  A),  provided  that  it  was  the  duty  of  each  member 
to  respect  the  rights  enumerated  ;  that  these  rights  should 
be  deemed  fundamental  principles  of  international  law 
and  of  national  law  of  each  member  state,  and  their  viola- 
tion deemed  a  matter  of  international  concern. 

27  Eight  members  who  had  attended  the  first  session 
attended  the  second  as  well.  The  representatives  or  al- 
ternates who  attended  the  second  session  and  had  not 
attended  the  first  session  were  as  follows :  Fernand  De- 
housse,  Belgium  (representative)  ;  A.  S.  Stepanenko, 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  (representative 
replacing  T.  Kaminsky)  ;  E.  Cruz-Coke,  Chile  (alternate) ; 
C.  H.  Wu,  China  (alternate)  ;  Omar  Loutfi,  Egypt  (alter- 
nate) ;  A.  G.  Pourevaly,  Iran  (alternate)  ;  M.  Ainado, 
Panama  (alternate)  ;  M.  Klekovkin,  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic  (representative  replacing  G.  D.  Svad- 
nik)  ;  A.  E.  Bogomolov,  U.S.S.R  (representative  re- 
placing V.  F.  Tepliakov)  ;  J.  J.  Carbajal  Victorica, 
Uruguay  (alternate). 
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riority  be  given  to  the  preparation  of  (1)  a  dec- 
iration,  (2)  substantive  articles  for  a  covenant, 
r  (3)  measures  of  implementation?28  The  ob- 
ious  compromise,  which  the  Commission  in  due 
ourse  decided  to  make,  was  to  produce  at  the  same 
ime  papers  on  all  three  points.  The  Commission 
ras  split  into  working  groups  of  substantially 
qual  size 29  which  were  to  report  to  the  full 
Jommission  in  time  for  the  equivalent  of  one  full 
.ay  to  be  spent  on  each  topic. 

IECLARATION 

The  Declaration  as  approved  by  the  Commission 
ontains  33  articles.30 

Substantive  Rights 

The  substantive  rights  set  forth  in  the  Declara- 
ion  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — civil,  social 
nd  economic,  and  miscellaneous. 


28  Several  members  felt  that  a  covenant,  being  a  docu- 
ment of  the  most  intricate  and  technical  nature,  could 
ot  possibly  be  worked  out  in  satisfactory  form  in  a  series 
f  meetings  lasting  less  than  three  weeks ;  that  this  time 
rould  be  best  spent  in  completing  a  well  drafted,  thor- 
ughly  thought-through  declaration.  This  was  the  po- 
rtion taken  by  both  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  at  the 
tart  of  the  session.  Others  expressed  the  view  that  the 
lefinite  mandate  of  the  Commission  was  to  produce  a 
bill" ;  that  a  declaration,  which  would  have  at  most  a 
aorally  binding  force,  could  under  no  possible  interpreta- 
ion  be  considered  a  "bill",  and  that  to  finish  the  second 
ession  of  the  Commission  without  a  covenant  would  be 
o  "bury"  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights.  This  was 
he  attitude  taken  by  the  U.K.  and  by  Belgium  and  almost 
ill  other  smaller  countries  represented  on  the  Commis- 
lion.  In  addition,  certain  members  drew  attention  to  the 
•esolution  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  that  the 
commission  must  make  suggestions  regarding  ways  and 
neans  for  effective  implementation  of  human  rights.- 
(U.  N.  doc.  E/38  Rev.  1,  May  21,  1946,  p.  7.  See  supra, 
iiscussion  of  nuclear  commission  session.) 

™  Working  group  on  the  Declaration :  Stepanenko 
(Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republics)  ;  Cassin 
(France,  rapporteur)  ;  Amado  (Panama)  ;  Romulo  (the 
Philippines)  ;  Bogomolov  (U.S.S.R.)  ;  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
(U.S.,  chairman).  Working  group  on  the  covenant:  Wu. 
Nen-Ju  (China)  ;  Loutfl  (Egypt)  ;  Malik  (Lebanon,  rap- 
porteur) ;  Lord  Dukeston  (U.K.,  chairman)  ;  Ribnikar 
(Yugoslavia).  Cruz-Coke  (Chile)  was  appointed  but  was 
unable  to  attend.  Working  group  on  implementation : 
Hodgson  (Australia)  ;  Dehousse  (Belgium,  rapporteur)  ; 
Mehta  (India,  chairman)  ;  Pourevaly  (Iran)  ;  Klekovkin 
(Ukrainian  S.S.R.).  Carbajal  Victorica  (Uruguay)  was 
appointed  but  was  unable  to  attend. 

February   15,   1948 


I.  Civil  Rights 

Eighteen  articles  deal  with  civil  rights,  which 
may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Personal  Liberty:  Right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
security  of  the  person  (article  4)  ;  freedom  from 
slavery  (article  8) ;  freedom  from  torture,  cruel 
or  inhuman  punishment,  or  indignity  (article  7) ; 
freedom  from  interference  with  reputation,  pri- 
vacy, family,  home,  correspondence  (article  9)  ; 
liberty  of  movement  and  free  choice  of  residence 
within  states;  right  to  leave  country  (article  10). 

Legal  Status:  Right  to  recognition  as  a  person 
before  the  law  (article  12)  ;  equality  before  the 
law  (article  3). 

Provisions  Applying  to  Civil  and  Criminal 
Cases:  Access  to  independent  and  impartial  tri- 
bunals ;  fair  hearing ;  aid  of  qualified  representa- 
tive;31 use  of  foreign  language  when  necessary 
(article  6) ; 82   freedom   from  wrongful   arrest; 


80  In  general  the  Declaration  follows  the  form  of  the 
Human  Rights  Drafting  Committee's  declaration— it  is  a 
rather  lengthy  document  with  a  certain  amount  of  techni- 
cal detail  included.  The  advantages  of  a  short  declara- 
tion (which  could  be  easily  memorized  by  any  school  child) 
were  apparently  considered  to  be  outweighed  by  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  statement  which,  in  the  event  that  govern- 
ments refused  to  become  parties  to  the  convenant  in  any 
substantial  numbers,  would  furnish  a  guidepost  for 
United  Nations  action.  In  addition,  special  interest  in 
individual  articles  and  the  shortness  of  time  at  the 
declaration  working  groups'  disposal  made  for  length 
rather  than  brevity  in  drafting  (a  common  enough  experi- 
ence in  the  United  Nations  and  other  fields).  The  U.S. 
submitted  to  the  Commission  a  "short  form"  declaration 
consisting  of  10  brief  articles,  describing  in  350  words 
the  rights  sought  to  be  covered  (U.N.  doc.  E/600,  Dec. 
17,  1947,  p.  25 ;  Bulletin  of  Dec.  7,  1947,  p.  1076).  While 
the  decision  of  the  working  group  was  to  produce  a  sub- 
stantially longer  draft,  the  Commission  toward  the  close 
of  its  session  recognized  that  the  definitive  declaration 
must  be  as  short  as  possible  (ibid.,  p.  16,  par.  50) . 

31  Originally  provision  was  made  for  "aid  of  counsel". 
This  provision  was  changed  however  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  in  certain  administrative  cases  lawyers  are  not  avail- 
able as  of  right  to  the  parties  concerned. 

32  Provision  is  made  for  having  procedure  explained  in 
a  manner  which  the  party  can  understand,  and  the  party 
is  given  the  privilege  of  using  a  language  which  he  can 
speak.  This  provision  was  warmly  advocated  by  the  Phil- 
ippine member.  The  U.S.S.R.  member  would  have  pre- 
ferred an  even  stronger  provision.  Certain  of  the  civil 
law  countries  opposed  the  provision  adopted  regarding  ex- 
planation of  procedure,  since  it  was  not  provided  for  under 
their  laws  and  regarded  as  undesirable. 
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right  to  immediate  judicial  determination  of  le- 
gality of  detention  (habeas  corpus)  and  to  trial 
within  reasonable  time  (article  5).33 

Additional  Provisions  Applying  to  Criminal 
Cases :  Presumption  of  innocence ;  fair  public  trial ; 
freedom  from  ex  post  facto  laws  (article  7)  J" 

Freedom  from  Discrimination:  Freedom  from 
discrimination  in  relation  to  the  rights  set  forth 
in  the  Declaration  "without  distinction  of  any 
kind,  such  as  race,  (which  includes  colour),  sex, 
language,  religion,  political  or  other  opinion, 
property  status,  or  national  or  social  origin";35 
equal  protection  against  "any  arbitrary  discrimi- 
nation, or  against  incitement  to  such  discrimina- 
tion" (article  3).m  Provision  is  also  made  that 
men  and  women  "have  the  same  freedom  to  con- 
tract marriage"  (article  13) ;  that  women  shall 
work  "with  the  same  advantages  as  men"  and  "re- 
ceive equal  pay  for  equal  work"    (article  24)  .37 

83  It  will  be  noted  that  a  distinction  is  made  between  a 
"fair  hearing"  for  civil  and  criminal  cases,  and  a  "fair 
public  trial"  for  criminal  cases. 

34  Special  explanation  is  made  covering  cases  of  war 
criminals. 

35  The  quoted  provision  departs  from  the  language  em- 
ployed in  arts.  1  (3),  13  (1,  b),  55  (c),  76  (c)  of  the  Char- 
ter— "without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or 
religion".  The  view  expressed  by  the  United  States  was 
that  the  four  categories  described  in  the  Charter  were  not 
meant  to  be  exclusive,  since  the  Charter  refers  to  "human 
rights  .  .  .  for  all". 

MCf.  art.  17,  Draft  Declaration  proposed  by  Panama, 
U.  N.  docs.  E/HR/3,  Apr.  26,  1946,  or  A/148,  Oct.  24,  1946. 

37  In  the  Declaration  working  groups'  article,  provision 
was  made  that  "women  shall  have  the  right  to  work  under 
the  same  conditions  as  men",  but  an  official  comment  was 
inserted  that  legislation  providing  protection  for  women, 
particularly  in  regard  to  heavy  or  harmful  work,  may  be 
necessary.  (U.N.  doc.  E/CN.4/57,  Dec.  10,  1947,  art.  30.) 
The  change  in  the  article  as  approved  by  the  full  com- 
mission was  made  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Uruguayan 
member,  Dr.  Juan  J.  Carbajal  Victorica. 

38  Art.  21 — Everyone  "without  discrimination"  has  the 
right  to  participate  in  government;  art.  25 — Everyone 
"without  distinction  as  to  economic  and  social  conditions" 
has  the  right  to  preservation  of  health ;  art.  27 — There 
shall  be  access  for  higher  education  "without  distinction 
as  to  race,  sex,  language,  religion,  social  standing,  financial 
means,  or  political  affiliation." 

30  The  article  on  religion  makes  it  clear  that  this  right 
is  not  limited  to  the  act  of  worship,  but  extends  to  teach- 
ing and  observance.  The  freedom  of  information  articles 
were  adopted  from  the  Human  Rights  Drafting  Commit- 
tee's declaration  without  change  and  without  discussion 
with  the  understanding  that  they  would  be  referred  to 
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In  addition  certain  articles  provide  specifically 
that  the  right  therein  described  is  granted  with- 
out discrimination,  where  such  emphasis  is  con- 
sidered desirable.38 

Right  to  Property:  (Article  14) 

Freedom  of  religion,  information,  assembly,  and 
association:  (Article  16, 17, 18, 19 )39 

Right  of  Petition:  Right  is  granted  to  petition 
one's  state  or  the  United  Nations  (article  20) *° 

Right  to  Participation  in  Government:  (Article 
21) 41 

II.  Social  and  Economic  Rights 

Nine  articles  deal  with  social  and  economic 
rights.    These  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

/Substantive  Rights:  Eight  to  engage  in  public 
employment  (article  22)  ;  right  to  work  (article 
23) ; 42  right  to  pay  commensurate  with  ability, 


the  Freedom  of  Information  Conference  to  be  held  in 
Geneva,  Mar.  23,  1948,  as  well  as  the  Subcommission  on 
Freedom  of  Information  and  of  the  Press.  The  article  on 
assembly  and  association  enumerates  the  various  purposes 
for  which  such  activity  is  justified — purposes  of  a  polit- 
ical, economic,  religious,  social,  cultural,  trade-union,  or 
any  other  character,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Declara- 
tion. Participation  in  international  associations  is  per- 
mitted, but  an  official  comment  of  the  Commission  pro- 
vides that  the  right  is  not  intended  to  extend  to  interna- 
tional political  associations  forbidden  by  law  (U.N.  doc. 
E/600,  Dec.  17,  1947,  p.  28). 

40  The  right  to  petition  the  United  Nations  was  objected 
to  by  certain  members  in  previous  sessions  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Drafting  Committee  on  the  ground  that 
no  machinery  had  yet  been  worked  out  for  its  implementa- 
tion. In  the  second  session  of  the  Commission,  detailed 
machinery  for  dealing  with  petitions  was  discussed  in  the 
Covenant  Working  Group  and  was  provided  for  by  the 
Implementation  Working  Group. 

41  The  right  is  granted  everyone  to  take  an  effective  part 
in  the  government  of  his  country  and  provision  is  made 
for  periodic  elections.  The  elections  are  to  be  "free,  fair 
and  by  secret  ballot".  An  official  comment  of  the  Commis- 
sion provides  that  exceptions  can  be  made  in  cases  of  non- 
metropolitan  territories.  It  was  pointed  out  that  in  cer- 
tain primitive,  illiterate  communities  the  only  way  to 
obtain  a  fair  election  is  by  counting  noses.  The  French 
member  contended  that  the  article  should  not  be  construed 
to  require  a  specific  form  of  ballot,  and  referred  to  the 
"Family  Vote",  which  confers  on  adults  voting  rights 
which  would  belong  to  minors  (U.N.  doc.  E/CN  4/57,  Dec. 
10,  1947,  p.  13). 

"The  Human  Rights  Drafting  Committee's  provision 
on  this  point  was  the  right  to  "perform  socially  useful 
work"  (U.N.  doc.  E/CN.4/21,  July  1,  1947,  p.  79,  art.  29). 
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just  and  favorable  working  conditions,  to  join 
ide  unions  (article  24) ;  right  to  preservation 
health  through  highest  standard  of  food,  cloth- 
y,  housing  and  medical  care  (article  25) ;  right 
social  security,  with  special  care  and  assistance 
p  motherhood  and  children  (article  26)  ;  right 
education  (which  is  to  be  directed  to  strength- 
ing  respect  for  human  rights)  (articles  27,  28) ; 
jht  to  rest  and  leisure  and  vacations  with  pay 
rticle  29) ;  right  to  participate  in  cultural  life 
rticle  30) . 

Responsibility  of  the  State  Regarding  Social 
d  Economic  Rights:  The  description  of  the 
jial  and  economic  rights  refers  frequently  to 
$  responsibility  of  the  state,  at  various  times 
pressed  in  terms  of  what  it  can  do  or  what  it 
ist  do.43    On  the  other  hand  no  reference  is 

'Thus  the  state  must  take  all  necessary  steps  to  pre- 
lt  unemployment  (art.  23)  and  must  maintain  or  insure 
!  maintenance  of  social  security  measures  (art.  26). 
is  to  take  such  measures  as  are  "within  its  power" 
insure  opportunity  for  useful  work  (art.  23)  ;  access 
higher  education  shall  be  such  "as  can  be  provided 
the  state  or  community"  (art.  27)  and  the  responsibil- 
of  the  state  or  community  for  health  and  safety  can 
fulfilled  only  by  provision  of  adequate  measures  (art. 
i ;  marriage  and  the  family  shall  be  protected  by  the 
te  and  society  (art.  13).  There  is,  however,  no  ref- 
rice  to  state  responsibility  in  connection  with  pay  or 
rking  conditions  (art.  30)  or  fundamental  education 
rt.  27). 

*  Provision  that  the  state  shall  conform  to  the  will  of 
f  people  (art.  21).  Although  freedom  from  discrimina- 
Q  in  contracting  marriage  is  here  classified  as  a  civil 
ht,  the  protection  of  marriage  would  appear  more 
>perly  to  be  a  social  right. 

'The  reason  for  this  discrepancy  lies  partly  in  the  fact 
it  persons  are  so  used  to  the  state  providing  fair  trial, 
cetera,  that  nothing  appears  necessary  to  be  said  in 
s  connection.  On  the  other  hand  the  social  and  economic 
hts  are  of  recent  origin,  and  mention  of  the  state's 
ty  to  insure  the  right  appeared  to  some  desirable.  In 
s  connection  note  must  be  made  of  the  respective  in- 
ences  of  two  differing  schools  of  thought  in  the  Com- 
ssion.  The  members  who  were  most  interested  in  the 
inition  of  civil  rights  approached  the  Declaration  as  a 
tement  of  principles,  setting  forth  in  general  terms 
J  positive  rights  to  be  given  the  individual  in  the  tradi- 
n  of  the  great  bills  of  rights  of  the  past.  They  stated 
»t  the  proper  place  for  expressing  duties  of  states  with 
ipect  to  these  rights  would  be  in  a  covenant  or  cove- 
nts.  Certain  other  members,  however,  participated 
'le  in  the  drafting  of  the  civil  rights  provisions,  but  were 
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made  to  state  responsibility  in  connection  with  the 
enumeration  of  civil  rights,  except  in  the  article 
dealing  with  participation  in  government.44  Thus 
everyone  is  entitled  to  personal  liberty,  to  a  fair 
trial,  and  to  other  rights  of  this  character,  but 
nothing  is  said  about  the  duty  of  the  state  to  insure 
these  rights.46 

As  presently  drafted,  therefore,  the  Declaration 
shows  a  curious  lack  of  balance,  superficially  indi- 
cating that  the  state  must  be  more  concerned  with 
social  and  economic  rights  than  with  civil  rights. 

III.  Miscellaneous  Rights 

Included  under  the  category  of  miscellaneous 
rights  are  the  two  rights  in  the  declaration  which 
are  of  a  purely  international  character  and  rights 
of  minorities.     The  international  rights  deal  with 

actively  interested  in  social  and  economic  rights.  These 
members  laid  stress  upon  the  importance  of  state  action 
with  respect  to  social  and  economic  rights ;  and  they  were 
unwilling  to  conceive  of  the  present  need  for  a  covenant 
or  covenants.  It  was  the  pressure  of  their  arguments 
which  gave  impetus  to  specific  wording  relating  to  state 
responsibility  in  the  social  and  economic  field. 

For  example,  the  proposal  that  marriage  be  protected 
by  the  state  was  made  by  the  Byelorussian  member  (addi- 
tion of  the  responsibility  of  society — which  would  include 
the  church — was  not  suggested  by  him)  ;  the  proposal  that 
the  state  take  all  necessary  steps  to  prevent  unemploy- 
ment was  also  made  by  the  Byelorussian  member ;  on  the 
other  hand  the  change  from  a  requirement  that  the  state 
insure  higher  education  to  a  statement  referring  to  higher 
education  "as  can  be  provided  by  the  state  or  com- 
munity" was  made  by  the  United  Kingdom  member.  The 
U.S.S.R.  member  evinced  great  interest  in  one  civil  right — 
freedom  from  discrimination.  He  proposed  the  following 
article  (which  was  not  accepted)  : 

"All  people  are  equal  before  the  law  and  shall  enjoy 
equal  rights  in  the  economic,  cultural,  social  and  political 
life,  irrespective  of  their  race,  sex,  language,  religion, 
property  status,  national  or  social  origin. 

"Any  advocacy  of  national,  racial  and  religious  hostility 
or  of  national  exclusiveness  or  hatred  and  contempt,  as 
well  as  any  action  establishing  a  privilege  or  a  discrimina- 
tion based  on  distinctions  of  race,  nationality  or  religion 
shall  constitute  a  crime  and  shall  be  punishable  under  the 
law  of  the  State." 

This  article  had  originally  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Borisov 
(U.S.S".R.)  in  the  first  session  of  the  Sub-commission  on 
the  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  the  Protection  of 
Minorities  (D.N.  doc.  E/CN.4/Sub.  2/21,  Nov.  26,  1947). 
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asylum  and  nationality  (articles  11  and  15  ).46  The 
provision  on  minority  rights  (article  31)  presented 
an  extremely  difficult  problem ;  the  Commission  re- 
frained from  approving  or  disapproving  a  pro- 
vision for  them.47 

A  further  right,  the  right  to  resist  tyranny  and 
oppression,  is  to  be  considered  for  inclusion  in  the 
preamble.48 

Articles  of  Limitation 

Although  there  was  detailed  discussion  of  what 
rights  could  to  some  extent  be  abridged  in  con- 
nection with  the  covenant  and  mention  was  made 
of  freedom  from  torture  as  being  one  which  could 
not  be  abridged  in  any  way49  the  Commission 
made  no  effort  to  affirm  in  the  Declaration  any 
"absolute"  rights  other  than  individual  freedom 
of  thought  and  conscience.60  It  was  recognized 
in  article  2  that  rights  are  limited,  first,  by  the 
"rights  of  others"  and,  second,  by  the  "just  re- 
quirements of  the  democratic  state".51 

The  provision  for  rights  of  others  is  designed 
to  take  care  of  what  might  be  described  as  con- 


46  In  each  case  a  change  was  made  from  the  Human 
Rights  Drafting  Committee's  wording.  The  right  of 
asylum,  formerly  limited  to  seeking  asylum  from  persecu- 
tion, is  now  extended  to  the  right  to  "seek  and  be  granted" 
asylum.  One  of  the  strongest  proponents  of  this  change 
was  the  French  member,  who  cited  the  case  of  Spanish 
loyalists  finding  refuge  on  French  soil.  In  the  case  of 
nationality  a  provision  is  added  to  the  assertion  of  every- 
one's right  to  a  nationality,  to  the  effect  that  the  United 
Nations  shall  protect  those  who  do  not  enjoy  the  protec- 
tion of  any  government.  These  rights  may  be  noted  as 
particularly  vivid  examples  of  the  distinction  between  a 
declaration  and  a  covenant.  While  the  principle  of  grant- 
ing asylum  and  granting  nationality  is  recognized,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  very  clear  definition  of  how  these  rights 
are  to  be  construed  must  be  worked  out  before  any  state 
will  be  willing  legally  to  enforce  them  within  its  own 
jurisdiction. 

*'  In  the  Human  Rights  Drafting  Committee,  a  redraft 
of  the  original  secretariat  provision  (U.N.  doc.  E/CN.4/21, 
July  1,  1947,  p.  23,  art.  46)  was  made  by  Professor  Cassin 
(ibid.,  p.  65,  art.  44)  and  approved  with  minor  changes 
without  any  prolonged  attempt  on  the  Committee's  part 
to  agree  on  a  definitive  version  (ibid.,  p.  81,  art.  36).  The 
Committee  referred  this  draft  to  the  Sub-commission  on 
the  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  the  Protection  of 
Minorities.  In  the  Declaration  as  submitted  by  the  Com- 
mission, both  the  Drafting  Committee's  version  and  the 
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flicting  rights.  One  man's  right  to  freedom  oi 
speech  (article  17)  does  not  authorize  him  tc 
slander  another's  reputation,  since  under  article 
9  the  other  has  the  right  to  protection  of  h« 
reputation.52 

The  existence  of  conflicting  rights  is  ordinarilj 
evident  from  the  context  of  the  Declaration. 

The  Declaration  contains  no  guide  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  the  "just  requirements  of  the  democrat!* 
state";  nor  does  it  give  any  indication  of  wha 
these  requirements  may  be  except  that  all  law; 
shall  be  "in  conformity  with  the  purposes  am 
principles"  of  the  Charter  (article  32)  and  tha 
no  state  (or  person)  may  engage  in  any  activitl 
aimed  at  the  destruction  of  rights  prescribed  ti 
the  declaration  (article  33).  Reference  to  th 
covenant,  however,  indicates  the  type  of  state  ac 
tion  which  may  be  contemplated :  deprivation  b; 
the  state  of  life53  for  crime  legally  warrantini 
such  penalty ; 54  imposition  of  obligation  of  emei 
gency  service  in  case  of  fire  or  flood 55  despite  dec 
laration  of  freedom  from  slavery ; x  prohibitio 
of  assembly,57  if  it  obstructs  traffic.68 

Specific  limitations  are  occasionally  detailed  i 


subcommission's  version  are  included  (U.N.  doc.  E/60( 
Dec.  17,  1947,  p.  21,  art.  31).  Each  of  these  versiOE 
grants  the  right  to  groups  to  establish  and  maintai 
schools  and  cultural  or  religious  institutions  and  use  thei 
own  language  in  the  press,  public  assembly,  and  court 
No  specific  right  is  given  to  share  in  public  funds  for  thi 
purpose ;  such  a  right  was  provided  in  the  original  seen 
tariat  proposal  (U.N.  doc.  E/CN.4/21,  July  1,  1947,  p.  2! 
art.  46). 

48  U.N.  doc.  E/600,  Dec.  17,  1947,  p.  23,  par.  2. 

49  Discussion  by  Lord  Dukeston  (U.K.)  in  the  fu 
Commission  in  connection  with  art.  4  of  the  covenant. 

00  Art.  16. 

61  Cf.  draft  declaration  presented  by  Panama,  art.  li 
draft  bill  prepared  by  the  Commission  to  Study  the  0 
ganization  of  Peace,  art.  3,  both  of  which  use  the  quote 
wording. 

62  Nor  does  one  man's  right  to  manifest  his  beliefs  ) 
observance  (art.  16)  allow  him  to  kill  another  in  the  ri 
of  human  sacrifice,  since  under  art.  4  the  other  has  tl 
right  to  life. 

53  Declaration  art.  4  provides  for  right  to  life. 

M  Covenant  art.  5. 

65  Covenant  art.  8. 

"Declaration  art.  8. 

67  Declaration  art.  19  provides  for  the  right  of  assembl 

08  Covenant  art.  18. 
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idividual  articles  B9  for  purposes  of  emphasis :  the 
per-all  limitation  clause  (article  2)  could  easily 
3  construed  to  authorize  their  imposition  without 
etailed  enumeration. 

OVENANT 

The  Covenant  differs  from  the  Declaration  in 


that  it  is  clearly  intended  to  constitute  a  legally 
binding  obligation  and  in  that  it  covers  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  rights.  In  addition,  in  its 
present  form  it  spells  out,  where  appropriate,  spe- 
cific limitations  to  each  right.60 


59  Freedom  of  movement  and  choice  of  residence  may 
3  limited  by  laws  adopted  for  security  or  in  general  in- 
vest (art.  10)  ;  the  right  of  asylum  is  not  to  be  granted 
riminals  or  those  acting  against  the  aims  of  the  United 
'ations  (art.  11)  ;  a  similar  limitation  is  placed  on  United 
ations  protection  of  stateless  persons  (art.  15). 

"The  United  States  stated  its  preference  for  having 
le  substantive  articles  of  the  covenant  expressed  without 
ny  limitations  but  to  have  a  single  limiting  clause  ex- 
ressed  as  follows : 

"The  full  exercise  of  these  rights  requires  recognition 


of  the  rights  of  others  and  protection  by  law  of  the  free- 
dom, general  welfare  and  security  of  all". 

This  view  was  agreed  to  by  certain  other  members 
(U.N.  doc.  E/600,  Dec.  17, 1947,  p.  37,  par.  4) .  The  United 
Kingdom,  although  strenuously  opposing  a  general  over-all 
limitation  clause  on  the  ground  that  it  would  render  the 
covenant  "innocuous"  and  bring  the  United  Nations  as 
well  as  the  covenant  into  discredit  (ibid.,  p.  37,  par.  5), 
sponsored  successfully  the  insertion  of  an  article  allow- 
ing a  state  in  time  of  "war  or  other  public  emergency"  to 
take  measures  derogating  from  its  obligations  under  the 
covenant  "to  the  extent  strictly  limited  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation"   (ibid.,  p.  30,  covenant  art.  4). 


Substantive  Rights 

The  specific  rights  contained  in  the  Covenant  and  their  limitations 
may  be  summarized  as  follows  with  cross  references  to  the  Declaration 
articles  in  parentheses : 

Summary  of  Covenant  Articles 


Article 

Right 

Right  not  applicable  in  case  of— 

5 

Right  to  life  (declaration  article  4). . . 

Proper  criminal  conviction. 

6 

Freedom  from  mutilation  or  scientific 
experimentation  (no  corresponding 
declaration  article) . 

No  exception. 

7 

Freedom  from  torture,  cruel  or  inhu- 
man punishment,  or  indignity  (dec- 
laration article  7) . 

No  exception. 

8 

Freedom  from  slavery  or  forced  labor 

Proper     criminal     conviction, 

(declaration  article  8,  referring  to 

military  service,91  emergency 

slavery  only). 

service,  communal  service. 

9 

Right  to  personal  liberty   (declara- 

Arrest in  proper  court  proceed- 

tion articles  4  and  5;  right  to  "lib- 

ings, retention  of  insane,  cus- 

erty and  security  of  the  person"; 

tody  of  minors. 

freedom  from  wrongful  arrest) . 

Prompt   information   of  charges  in 

No  exception. 

case  of  arrest   (no  corresponding 

declaration  provision) . 

Trial  within  reasonable  time  (decla- 

No exception. 

ration  article  5). 

Habeas  corpus  (declaration  article  5). 

No  exception. 

Compensation   for  false  arrest    (no 

No  exception. 

corresponding    declaration    provi- 

10 

sion)  . 
Freedom  from  imprisonment  for  debt 
(no  corresponding  declaration  arti- 
cle). 

No  exception. 

61  Provision  is  made  for  conscientious  objectors  performing  service  of  a  nonmili- 
tary  character.  A  provision  that  conscientious  objectors  should  be  "compensated 
with  adequate  maintenance  and  pay"  was  defeated  (ibid.,  p.  39). 
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Summary  of  Covenant  Articles — Continued 


\Article 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


in 


19 


20 


Eight 


Liberty  of  movement  and  free  choice 
of  residence  within  state  (declara- 
tion article  10). 

Right  to  leave  country  (declaration 
article  10). 

Freedom  of  alien  from  arbitrary  ex- 
pulsion (no  corresponding  declara- 
tion article) . 

Fair  hearing  in  all  cases  (declaration 
article  6). 

Public  trial  in  criminal  cases  (decla- 
ration article  7) . 

Freedom  from  ex  post  facto  laws 
(with  special  explanation  in  regard 
to  war  criminals)  (declaration  arti- 
cle 7). 

Right  to  juridical  personality  (decla- 
ration article  12,  "recognition  as  a 
person  before  the  law"). 

Freedom  of  religion  (declaration  arti- 
cle 16). 

Freedom  of  information  and  expres- 
sion62 (declaration  articles  17,  18.) 


Right  not  applicable  in  cast  of— 


Right  of  assembly  (declaration  arti- 
cle 19). 


Right  of  association  (declaration  arti- 
cle 19). 

Freedom  from  discrimination  in  rela- 
tion to  rights  set  forth  in  the  Cov- 
enant, equal  protection  against 
arbitrary  discrimination  or  incite- 
ment thereto  (declaration  article 
3). 


Laws  adopted  for  security  or 
general  interest. 

Lawful  deprivation  of  liberty; 
obligation  of  military  service. 
Illegal  entry. 


No  exception. 
No  exception. 
No  exception. 

No  exception. 


Laws  protecting  public  order, 
welfare,  morals,  rights  of 
others. 

Publications  inciting  to  alter 
government  by  violence,  to 
promote  disorder  or  crime; 
obscenity;  suppression  of  hu- 
man rights;  publications  in- 
jurious to  fair  conduct  of 
legal  proceedings;  libel;  slan- 
der; advocacy  of  national, 
racial,  or  religious  hostilities 
inciting  to  violence.63 

Assembly  which  is  not  peace- 
able. Restrictions  may  also 
be  imposed  to  protect  life  or 
property;  to  prevent  dis- 
orders or  obstruction  of  traf- 
fic and  free  movement  of 
others. 

Promotion  of  interests  which 
are  not  legitimate  or  lawful 
objects. 

No  exception. 


HP 


62  As  in  the  case  of  Declaration  arts.  17  and  18,  the  Covenant  article  on  freedom 
of  information  and  expression  was  taken  from  the  Human  Rights  Drafting  Com- 
mittee's draft  and  was  not  specifically  passed  on  by  the  Commission.  An  alternate 
version  suggested  by  the  United  States  is  also  printed.  The  United  States  version 
does  not  contain  specific  limitations  but  relies  on  an  over-all  limitation  clause. 

•3  This  last  limitation  is  not  contained  in  art.  17;  it  is  set  forth  separately  in 
art.  21. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Covenant  provides 
n  article  21  that  advocacy  of  national,  racial,  or 
eligious  hostility  inciting  to  violence  shall  be  pro- 
tibited; 64  and  in  article  22  that  no  state  (or  per- 
on)  may  engage  in  any  activity  aimed  at  the 
lestruction  of  rights  prescribed  in  the  Covenant.65 

Comparison  Between  Declaration  and  Covenant 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  following  rights  are  con- 
ained  in  the  Covenant  which  are  not  contained  in 
he  Declaration : 

Freedom  from  mutilation  or  scientific  experi- 
oentation  (article  6) ;  prompt  information  of 
harges  in  case  of  arrest  (article  9) ;  compensation 
:or  false  arrest  (article  9) ;  freedom  from  im- 
>risonment  for  debt  (article  10) ;  freedom  of  alien 
xom  arbitrary  expulsion  (article  12) ;  prohibition 
>f  advocacy  of  national  or  religious  hostility 
article  21). 

The  following  rights  are  contained  in  the  Dec- 
aration  which  are  not  contained  in  the  Covenant : 

Freedom  from  interference  with  reputation, 
>rivacy,  family,  home,  correspondence  (article  9)  ; 
•ight  of  asylum  (article  11)  ;  equal  freedom  to 
son  tract  marriage  (article  13) ;  right  to  property 
[article  14) ;  right  to  a  nationality  (article  15)  ; 
'ight  of  petition  (article  20) ;  right  to  participate 
n  government  (article  21) ;  all  social  and  economic 
nghts    (articles    22-30) ;    rights    of    minorities 


61  No  corresponding  Declaration  article. 

"Since  this  right  involves  implementation,  it  is  con- 
lidered  in  the  report  on  implementation ;  the  Commission 
■eached  no  definite  conclusion  as  to  whether  it  should  or 
should  not  later  be  included  in  the  Covenant. 

"The  distinction  is  justified  by  those  supporting  the 
wo  drafts  on  the  assumption  that  the  Covenant  is  a  le- 
gally binding  agreement  whereas  the  Declaration  is  a 
statement  of  aspirations,  certain  of  which  can  be  placed 
n  a  covenant  forthwith,  others  placed  in  covenants  at  a 
ater  time,  and  still  others  left  for  an  indefinite  period  as 
moral  rather  than  legal  obligations.  Under  this  assump- 
tion it  is  necessary  to  seek  something  approaching  a  least 
common  denominator  of  rights  presently  contained,  or 
contemplated  for  adoption,  in  the  laws  of  a  substantial 
number  of  member  nations  to  constitute  the  material  for 
the  first  convention.  It  so  happens  that  rights  of  this 
■character  are  the  long-established  civil  rights.  Social 
and  economic  rights,  unknown  until  recently,  are  not 
generally  or  consistently  contained  in  or  projected  for 
enough  member  nations'  laws  to  make  a  proposal  for  a 
covenant  on  the  subject  worthy  of  immediate  considera- 
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(article  31) ;  right  to  nationality  (article  15) ; 
right  of  petition  (article  20) ." 

In  other  words,  the  Covenant  deals  exclusively 
with  civil  rights  whereas  the  Declaration  deals 
with  civil,  social  and  economic,  and  miscellaneous 
rights.68 

It  is  worthy  of  note  also  that  the  Covenant  does 
not  include  all  civil  rights.  Even  such  elementary 
rights  as  ownership  of  property  and  participation 
in  government  have  not  been  included.  The  rea- 
son given  for  this  was  that  the  beginning  must  be 
relatively  modest ;  that  nations  will  not  be  willing 
to  enter  into  a  covenant  which  contains  rights 
whose  definitions  vary  considerably  in  different 
countries.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  surpris- 
ing that  a  majority  of  the  Commission  was  able  to 
agree  on  as  many  rights  as  are  contained  in  the 
Covenant;  and  the  possibility  must  be  envisaged 
that  in  subsequent  re-examination  the  Covenant 
may  be  narrowed  rather  than  broadened  in  scope.67 

Responsibilities  of  States 

The  undertaking  of  each  state  which  becomes  a 
party  to  the  Covenant  is  expressed  in  article  2: 
that  its  laws  should  secure  the  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  set  forth  in  the  Covenant;  that  it  should 
insure  that  any  person  whose  rights  are  violated 
has  an  effective  remedy,  enforceable  by  indepen- 
dent judiciary  and  supported  by  police  and  ex- 
ecutive officers.    As  an  instrument  ratified  by  na- 


tion. Analysis  of  the  constitutions  of  member  states  com- 
piled by  the  U.N.  secretariat  at  the  time  of  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Human  Rights  Drafting  Committee  (U.N.  doc. 
E/CN.4/AC.  1/3/Add.  1,  June  11,  1947)  makes  this  point 
clear.  In  the  case  of  certain  Commission  members  who 
expressed  more  interest  in  the  social  and  economic  rights 
than  in  the  civil  rights,  this  was  one  reason  for  their  voting 
against  the  proposed  Covenant ;  but  these  members  made 
no  counter-proposal  for  a  covenant  dealing  with  social 
and  economic  rights. 

67  The  Covenant  is  to  be  open  to  accession  by  all  states 
(article  23).  Provision  is  made  for  General  Assembly 
approval  in  the  case  of  states  not  members  of  the  U.N.  or 
parties  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  A  U.S. 
alternative  article  in  the  body  of  the  text  contains  no  such 
limiting  provision.  It  will  come  into  force  as  soon  as  two 
thirds  of  the  U.N.  members  have  acceded  to  it.  The  dis- 
ability of  federal-state  governments  to  bind  states,  prov- 
inces, or  cantons  is  recognized  in  article  24,  the  wording  of 
which  is  derived  from  that  successfully  worked  out  in 
international  labor  conventions.  A  special  provision  is 
also  inserted  with  respect  to  colonies  and  territories 
(article  25). 
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tions  in  accordance  with  their  constitutional  proc- 
esses and  containing  detailed  provisions  rather 
than  statements  of  general  principles,  it  would 
constitute  a  legally  binding  obligation.  This  ob- 
ligation extends  not  only  to  the  passage  of  laws 
but  to  the  insurance  of  their  enforcement. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Within  the  lapse  of  less  than  two  years,  the 
United  Nations  has  made  considerable  strides 
in  working  out  the  details  of  a  declaration  and  the 
substantive  articles  of  a  covenant.  When  it  comes 
to  the  all-important  question  of  what  the  United 
Nations  can  or  should  do  when  a  right  is  violated, 
a  majority  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
members  have  been  quite  unwilling  to  commit 
themselves.  At  the  first  session  of  the  nuclear 
commission,  the  significance  of  this  problem  was 
recognized.68  At  the  first  session  of  the  full  Com- 
mission, only  three  members  made  formal,  specific 
suggestions  for  implementation.69  At  the  first 
session  of  the  Human  Eights  Drafting  Committee, 
these  suggestions  and  two  additional  suggestions  70 
were  set  forth  in  an  information  memorandum 
produced  by  the  secretariat  on  request,71  but  no 
committee  action  was  taken  with  respect  to  them. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  Human  Rights  Com- 


68  See  discussion  of  nuclear  commission  session,  supra. 

60  The  U.S.  originated  the  proposal  that  implementation 
be  accomplished  by  one  or  more  treaties  or  conventions 
(U.N.  doc.  E/CN.4/4,  Jan.  28,  1947).  But  it  did  not  offer 
specific  suggestions  as  to  what  means  of  implementation 
should  be  contained  in  the  conventions.  Australia  pro- 
posed an  International  Court  of  Human  Rights  (U.N.  doc. 
B/CN.4/15,  Feb.  5,  1947).  India  proposed  investigation 
and  enforced  redress  by  the  Security  Council  in  the  case 
of  all  violations  of  human  rights  (U.N.  doc.  E/CN.4/11, 
Jan.  31,  1947,  par.  V). 

70  Proposals  made  in  the  Covenant  for  consideration  of 
violations  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  obtaining  of  ad- 
visory opinions  by  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 
suggested  by  the  U.K.  (U.N.  doc.  E/CN.4/21,  July  1,  1947, 
art.  6,  p.  32)  ;  general  proposals  for  protection  of  rights 
"by  the  commonwealth  of  nations"  and  the  constitution 
of  "an  appropriate  International  organ  with  a  view  to 
ensuring  effective  observance  of  those  rights"  made  by 
France  (ibid.,  annex  H,  p.  95). 

"  Ibid.,  annex  H. 

72  Of  the  six  members  assigned  to  work  on  this  group, 
one  (the  member  from  Uruguay)  was  unavoidably  de- 
tained and  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  participate.  Another 
(the  Ukrainian  member)    refused  to  participate  in  any 
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mission  a  report  was  made  by  a  four-member  work- 
ing group  on  implementation,72  but  this  reporl 
was  not  approved  by  the  Commission.  The  reporl 
was,  however,  sent  to  all  member  governments  foi 
comment,  together  with  the  approved  drafts  of  th< 
Declaration  and  Covenant,  since  it  is  necessarj 
before  further  consideration  is  given  to  the  Dec- 
laration and  the  Covenant  to  know  whether  thej 
are  to  contain  measures  of  implementation  and,  ft 
so,  what  these  measures  should  be. 

Implementation  of  the  Covenant 

The  principal  conclusions  reached  by  the  four, 
member  Implementation  Working  Group  relativ* 
to  the  Covenant  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  Covenant  should  become  part  of  the  law; 
of  states  accepting  it.73 

2.  The  General  Assembly,  the  Economic  anc 
Social  Council,  and  the  Human  Rights  Commis: 
sion  should  have  the  right  to  make  recommenda 
tions  regarding  violations  of  the  Covenant.74 

3.  The  right  of  petition  (alleging  violations  o' 
the  Covenant)  should  be  open  to  individuals  an* 
groups  as  well  as  to  states.75 

4.  Machinery  for  petitions  should  be  as  follows 
A  standing  committee  of  five  or  more  independen 
persons  should  be  appointed,  to  be  aided  by  ai 

but  the  first  two  meetings  (seven  in  all  were  held)  oi 
the  ground  that  discussion  of  implementation  should  b< 
postponed. 

73  U.N.  doc.  E/600,  Dec.  17,  1947,  p.  44.  The  report  o 
the  Working  Group  states  that  measures  should  preferably 
be  taken  by  states  within  their  local  jurisdictions  bringin; 
their  laws  into  line  with  the  Covenant  before  they  ratif; 
the  Covenant ;  otherwise,  such  measures  should  be  takei 
within  the  shortest  possible  time  thereafter. 

74  Ibid.,  p.  48.  The  Working  Group  felt  that  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  should  delegate  its  authority  to  tin 
Commission  in  this  respect. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  50  ff.  This  right  should  not  be  granted  in  tb 
case  of  petitions  from  nationals  of  nonsignatory  states,  o 
from  nongovernmental  organizations  which  do  not  origi 
nate  in  a  signatory  state.  In  connection  with  this  point 
and  also  in  connection  with  article  2  of  the  Covenant,  th 
question  was  raised  as  to  whether  nonparticipating  state 
or  their  nationals  could  allege  a  violation.  As  drafted  b; 
the  Covenant  Working  Group,  the  Covenant  would  hav 
given  the  right  to  nonparticipating  states  to  allege  viola 
tions,  since  the  obligations  of  the  Covenant  were  state' 
to  be  "international  law".  This  provision  was  deleted  I 
the  full  Commission  on  motion  of  the  Egyptian  membei 
in  effect,  on  the  ground  that  nonparticipating  states  shoul 
not  be  given  benefits  without  expressly  assuming  burdens 
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nlarged  secretariat  staff  and  by  subcommittees. 
[Tie  committee  should  screen  petitions  and  nego- 
iate  in  private  session.76 

5.  Supervision  and  enforcement  by  the  United 
Nations  is  legally  possible  "  and  advisable ;  this 
hould  be  done  at  a  later  stage  by  an  organ  of  the 
Jnited  Nations  or  a  specialized  agency.78  An  in- 
ernational  court  on  human  rights  is  advisable.79 
Dhe  General  Assembly,  rather  than  the  Security 
Council,  should  "ensure  .  .  .  implementation 
>f  decisions  of  the    .     .     .     Court".80 

Implementation  of  the  Declaration 

There  was  some  indication  of  a  desire  to  provide 
!or  implementation  in  the  Declaration.81  Actually, 
lowever,  the  Commission  approved  no  provision 
for  implementation  of  the  Declaration,  and  the  Im- 
Dlementation  Working  Group  indicated  that  the 
problem  of  implementation  did  not  arise  with  re- 
gard to  the  Declaration  in  view  of  its  "non-binding 
lature".82 


nIbid.,  pp.  53-56. 

77  Ibid.,  pp.  52,  53.  The  legal  question  here  considered  is 
whether  the  United  Nations  can  perform  a  function  not 
specifically  referred  to  in  the  Charter.  The  Working  Group 
included  that  the  brief  Charter  provisions  relating  to 
luman  rights  called  for  specification,  and  referred  to 
[Jnited  Nations  responsibility  for  administration  of 
rrieste,  based  on  the  peace  treaty  with  Italy,  as  a  prece- 
dent for  action  not  specified  in  the  Charter. 

nIbid.,  pp.  56-62. 

"Ibid.,  p.  61. 

"°  Ibid.,  p.  63.  The  Working  Group  recognized  that  the 
jeneral  Assembly  has  powers  of  recommendation  only. 

81 A  proposal  was  made  (rejected  by  both  the  Declara- 
tion Working  Group  and  the  full  Commission)  that  the 
Declaration  contain  a  provision  that  all  United  Nations 
members  shall  assure  that  their  law  is  brought  into  and 
maintained  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration,  and  that  a  system  of  effective  judicial  appeal 
be  organized  by  the  state  to  penalize  violations  of  these 
principles  (U.N.  doc.  E/CN.4/57,  Dec.  10,  1947,  report  of 
the  Declaration  Working  Group,  p.  17).  Taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  Implementation  Working  Group's  dictum 
that  rights  expressed  in  the  Declaration  were  outside  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  member  states  (U.N.  doc.  E/600, 
[Dec.  17,  1947,  p.  43,  question  B),  the  proposal  could  in 
effect  have  provided  to  a  considerable  extent  the  same 
implementation  for  Declaration  violations  as  is  provided 
J  in  the  Covenant.  Although  the  Implementation  Working 
i  Group's  proposals  for  an  expert  committee  or  for  an 
[international  court  of  human  rights  would  not  apply  to 
[violations  of  the  Declaration,  it  would  seem  that  the  right 
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As  at  present  drafted,  even  without  the  inclusion 
of  specific  articles  on  implementation  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  the  Implementation  Working 
Group,  it  is  possible  that  the  Covenant  would  be 
considered  to  have  removed  the  barrier  imposed 
by  the  Charter's  domestic  jurisdiction  clause.83 
At  the  very  least,  one  country  which  has  ratified 
the  Covenant  might  complain,  outside  of  the 
United  Nations,  of  violations  by  another  country 
which  has  ratified  the  Covenant;  and  in  view  of 
the  essentially  domestic  nature  of  the  Covenant's 
obligations,  this  could  concern  matters  within  the 
offending  country's  domestic  jurisdiction.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  Working  Group, 
such  complaint  could  be  made  in  the  forum  of  the 
United  Nations.84 

It  would  not  seem,  however,  that  any  such  re- 
moval of  the  barrier  would  apply  to  the  Declara- 
tion.85 Indeed,  the  project  of  having  recommen- 
dations made  as  to  specific  violations  of  an  instru- 
ment which  is  an  expression  of  aspirations  and  is 
not  binding  could  present  considerable  diffi- 
culties.86 


of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
and  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  to  make  inquiry  and 
recommendation  could  in  such  event  apply. 

82  U.N.  doc.  E/600,  Dec.  17,  1947,  p.  44. 

88  Art.  2,  par.  7  of  the  U.N.  Charter  provides :  "Nothing 
contained  in  the  present  Charter  shall  authorize  the  United 
Nations  to  intervene  in  matters  which  are  essentially 
within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  any  state  or  shall  re- 
quire the  Members  to  submit  such  matters  to  settlement 
under  the  present  Charter;  but  this  principle  shall  not 
prejudice  the  application  of  enforcement  measures  under 
Chapter  VII."  (Chapter  VII  deals  with  Security  Council 
action  with  respect  to  threats  to  the  peace,  breaches 
of  the  peace,  and  acts  of  aggression.) 

84  Ibid.,  pp.  47-53. 

88  See  letter  of  Ernest  A.  Gross,  Legal  Adviser  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  the  Attorney  General,  dated  Nov. 
4,  1947,  regarding  Shelley  v.  Kraemer  (no.  72,  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court),  submitted  as  an  exhibit  in  the  brief  of  the 
United  States  as  amicus  curiae;  see  also  Secretary  of 
State's  Report  to  the  President  on  the  Results  of  the  San 
Francisco  Conference,  Department  of  State  publication 
2349,  p.  115. 

80  In  this  connection  the  question  must  be  considered 
whether  the  complaint  against  South  Africa  because  of  its 
treatment  of  Indians  would  have  been  the  proper  subject 
of  U.N  recommendation  had  it  not  been  for  treaties  and 
clearly  international  subject  matter  involved.  See  pro- 
ceedings of  the  General  Assembly,  first  session,  second 
part. 
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Work  Accomplished;  Work  To  Be  Done 

The  Commission  on  Human  Eights  has  produced 
a  Declaration,  designed  to  be  a  statement  of  aspi- 
rations, that  summarizes  the  civil,  social  and 
economic,  and  other  rights  which  the  Commission 
members  felt  to  be  most  important.  It  could  be 
regarded  as  complete  except  for  a  preamble. 
Whether  it  will  be  further  expanded,  or  con- 
tracted, whether  its  emphasis  should  be  on  the 
right  of  the  individual  or  the  right  of  the  state, 
are  among  the  principal  questions  facing  the  Com- 
mission and  other  bodies  which  will  recast  it  in 
shape  for  presentation  to  the  General  Assembly.87 

The  Commission  has  also  produced  a  partial 
draft  of  covenant,  which  is  designed  to  set  forth 
individual  rights  which  member  states  would  be 
legally  bound  to  observe.  The  Covenant  contains 
a  limited  number  of  civil  rights.  A  principal 
question  to  be  decided  in  connection  with  the 
Covenant  is  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Declaration) 
whether  it  is  to  be  expanded  or  contracted.88 
Another  question  is  to  what  extent  failures  to 
comply  with  the  Covenant's  provisions  shall  war- 
rant international  action. 

In  addition  the  Commission  has  authorized  the 
circulation  of  a  working  paper  on  implementa- 
tion, approved  by  four  of  its  members. 

The  work  on  the  international  bill  of  human 
rights  89  has  reached  the  half-way  mark.    Mem- 


87  See  discussion  of  definitive  plan  for  drafting  of  bill, 
supra. 

88  In  this  connection  attention  may  be  given  to  the  pro- 
posal originally  made  by  the  United  States  (U.N.  doc. 
E/CN.4/4)  for  a  series  of  covenants,  which  was  favor- 
ably discussed  at  the  Commission's  second  session. 


ber  nations  have  by  now  received  the  Commis- 
sion's drafts.  Their  comments  must  be  formu- 
lated. There  remains  consideration  at  sessions 
of  the  Human  Eights  Drafting  Committee,  the 
Human  Eights  Commission,  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  and  the  General  Assembly,  all 
to  be  held  this  year. 

The  work  on  the  bill  of  rights  to  date  (Febru- 
ary 1948)  has  been  more  rapid  and  more  ambi- 
tious than  many  commentators  had  believed  pos- 
sible. The  results  of  the  Commission's  second 
session  cannot  be  considered  in  any  way  final  so 
far  as  the  United  Nations  or  any  individual  mem- 
ber state  is  concerned.  The  eighteen  members 
of  the  Commission  are  not  necessarily  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  as  a  whole;  and  ever 
the  governments  whose  members  served  on  the 
Commission  are  not  bound  by  the  admittedly 
tentative  conclusions  which  the  Commissior 
reached. 

What  the  Commission  sincerely  strove  to  dc 
was  to  create  an  atmosphere  and  the  framework 
of  a  system  in  which  human  rights  can  be  recog- 
nized to  a  fuller  extent  than  hitherto  dreamed  of 
The  terrain  over  which  the  Commission  travelec 
was  absolutely  new.  Whether  or  not  membei 
nations  will  feel  that  the  trail  blazed  by  the  Com 
mission  leads  in  the  right  direction  will  become 
evident  over  the  course  of  the  next  few  months. 


89  The  three  documents — Declaration,  Covenant,  and  re 
port  on  implementation — are  for  the  time  being  referred 
to  by  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  as  the  "Inter 
national  Bill  of  Human  Rights"  (U.N.  doc.  E/600,  p.  6 
par.  18). 
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iixth  Session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 

STATEMENT  BY  WILLARD  L.  THORP  ' 
U.S.  Representative  to  ECOSOC 


'V* 


Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  all  unhappily  know, 
ve  have  an  agenda  before  us  of  45  items,  and  it  is 
ather  difficult  to  anticipate  adequate  considera- 
ion  of  all  these  items  in  the  length  of  time  we  will 
lave  in  the  next  several  weeks. 

I  think  before  I  discuss  particular  items  I  would 
nerely  want  to  make  one  general  observation.  On 
he  document  each  one  of  these  items  looks  to  be 
)f  equal  importance.  I  think  we  should  remember 
hat  there  are  some  items  here  which  do  indicate 
i  rather  new  opportunity  for  our  work.  For  the 
irst  time  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
ogether  a  careful  analysis  of  general  economic 
sonditions  and  trends.  Unfortunately,  for  reasons 
ivhich  we  all  understand,  we  have  not  had  a  chance 
;o  study  these  documents  in  advance,  but  I  know 
is  soon  as  we  have  them  we  will  all  be  very  much 
joncerned  and  interested  in  them.  At  the  same 
;ime  we  have  a  series  of  subjects  relating  to  co- 
ordination, and  we  also  have  the  reports  of  a  num- 
oer  of  specialized  agencies  and  of  commissions 
wid  subcommissions.  Now  these  things  together 
mean  that  we  at  last  have  the  opportunity  which 
all  of  us  have  been  anticipating  ever  since  the 
Council  started  to  undertake  the  task  of  reviewing 
the  economic  problems,  the  social  problems  of  the 
world,  reviewing  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
and  its  related  agencies,  and  seeking  as  best  we 
can  to  increase  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
the  United  Nations  with  respect  to  these  problems. 
I  think  the  exciting  thing  about  the  agenda  is 
hidden  away  in  these  small  items — small  in  the 
number  of  words  on  the  agenda — and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  this  task.  At  the  last  meeting  we  were 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  we  could  move 
toward  a  consideration  of  the  basic  economic  con- 
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ditions  in  the  world  and  the  effectiveness  of  our 
own  agencies.    Apparently  that  time  has  come. 

With  respect  to  the  individual  items  on  the 
agenda,  I  should  like  to  divide  my  remarks  into 
two  general  groups:  first,  with  respect  to  the 
matter  of  whether  certain  items  should  or  should 
not  be  on  the  agenda  and,  secondly,  with  respect 
to  the  sequence  of  items  on  the  agenda. 

With  respect  to  the  items  that  are  on  the  agenda, 
we  see  very  little  that  can  be  done  to  change  the 
grouping.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  item  8. 
Item  8  is  the  one  entitled  "Damage  Caused  to  the 
Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  by  the 
Withholding  of  its  Gold  Reserves  by  the  United 
States  of  America".  This  is  an  item  which  im- 
plies that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  is  an 
agency  for  resolving  disputes  between  two  nations. 
I  shall  not  discuss  in  any  way  the  content  of  this 
matter,  but  I  should  like  to  say  that  it  is  a  matter 
on  which  negotiation  has  been  taking  place  be- 
tween ourselves  and  Yugoslavia.  No  resolution 
has  yet  been  reached  of  the  group  of  problems  of 
which  the  item  on  the  agenda  is  one.  The  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  has  certain  functions 
and  powers  which  are  defined  in  the  Charter. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Charter  which  authorizes 
the  Council  to  act  in  an  arbitration  or  a  concilia- 
tion or  a  judicial  determination.  In  the  Charter 
you  will  find  all  references  to  the  settlement  of 
disputes  and  situations  relating  to  the  work  of 
the  Security  Council,  not  relating  to  the  work  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council.   The  notion  that 


1  Made  at  the  opening  session  on  Feb.  2,  1948,  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  on  the 
same  date.  Mr.  Thorp  is  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
economic  affairs. 
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this  agency  should  become  an  agency  for  resolving 
bilateral  economic  disputes  was  certainly  not  con- 
templated at  San  Francisco,  and  one  can  find  no 
such  indication  of  a  function  for  us  in  the  Charter. 
So,  for  technical  grounds,  I  carefully  question  the 
propriety  of  items  of  this  type  appearing  on  our 
agenda. 

I  just  should  like  to  speak  in  a  sense  for  more 
practical  reasons  as  to  why  it  is  somewhat  un- 
fortunate to  have  such  items  on  the  agenda.  Those 
of  you  who  have  engaged  in  negotiations  are  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  your  negotiations  are  made 
increasingly  difficult  by  the  degree  to  which  posi- 
tions are  taken  by  either  Government  publicly.  In 
a  full  discussion  of  a  problem  of  this  sort  in  public, 
both  Governments  involved,  I  think,  will  find 
themselves  in  a  greater  difficulty  when  it  comes 
to  ultimately  resolving  the  issue.  So,  for  technical 
grounds  and  practical  grounds,  I  regret  that  this 
item  is  on  the  agenda.  However,  the  United  States 
is  a  party  with  respect  to  this  matter.  The  United 
States  does  not  wish  to  take  any  position  which 
would  indicate  that  it  is  unwilling  to  have  its 
acts  discussed.  We  are  prepared  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  positions  taken  by  our  Government,  and, 
therefore,  with  respect  to  this  item,  I  shall  not 
oppose  its  inclusion  on  the  agenda  although  I  do 
believe  that  it  is  most  unfortunate  to  find  it  there. 
I  cannot  take  the  position  of  approving  it  being 
on  the  agenda,  and,  therefore,  when  we  ultimately 
approve  the  agenda,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  ask 
to  be  recorded  as  abstaining  with  respect  to  this 
particular  item. 

The  question  has  been  raised  with  respect  to  two 
items  having  to  do  with  the  specialized  agency  of 
Icao.  Nothing  that  I  say  on  this  matter  should 
be  regarded  as  indicating  the  position  of  the 
United  States  Government  with  respect  to  these 
items.  But  I  should  like  to  support  the  position 
taken  by  the  representative  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral before  the  Agenda  Committee.  That  posi- 
tion is  reported  in  full  on  page  7  of  the  Agenda 
Committee's  report,  and  it  indicates  that  the  Secre- 
tary-General holds  that  the  agreement  came  into 
force  in  May  1947  on  action  taken  by  the  First  As- 
sembly of  Icao  to  amend  its  constitution  so  as  to  de- 
bar Franco  Spain  from  membership  and  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  Delegation  from  that 
Assembly ;  that  the  coming  into  force  of  the  agree- 
ment had  been  reported  to  the  General  Assembly 
at  its  second  regular  session,  to  which  no  objection 
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had  been  made;  and  that  the  General  Assembly 
had  taken  a  number  of  actions  under  the  terms  oi 
the  agreement,  including  the  approval  of  the  ad- 
mission of  Italy  and  Austria  to  membership  oi 
Icao.  And  if,  Mr.  Chairman,  action  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  with  regard  to  the  budget-  and  the 
allocation  of  money  is  to  be  cited,  it  seems  to  me 
the  fact  that  the  General  Assembly  has  taken 
action  with  respect  to  Icao  is  an  indication  thai 
it  would  be  rather  snobbish  of  us  to  decide  that  we 
could  not  be  on  friendly  relations  with  the  agencj 
which  the  General  Assembly  was  quite  preparec 
to  deal  with.  On  this  particular  matter  I  think  w< 
have  to  accept  the  ruling  of  the  Secretary-Genera 
as  to  whether  the  requirements  of  the  General  As 
sembly  have  or  have  not  been  made. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  of  item  28,  th< 
item  relating  to  slave  labor.  Apparently  in  gen 
eral  it  is  recognized  that  there  is  a  problem  of  con, 
siderable  importance  but  that  it  is  brought  bef  on 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  a  question 
able  setting.  I  wonder  whether  that  is  a  legiti 
mate  reason  for  eliminating  something  from  th 
agenda,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  agenda  is  intends 
to  direct  our  attention  to  a  problem.  In  consid 
ering  the  problem  I  would  assume  that  our  dut 
is  to  redefine  the  setting,  if  we  have  question  abou 
it;  to  put  the  problem  in  its  proper  context;  t 
determine,  if  we  cannot  deal  with  it,  the  prqpe 
agency  to  deal  with  the  problem.  I  was  quite  im 
pressed  with  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Delegat 
of  Poland  as  to  a  possible  solution  of  this  probleir 
The  fact  is  that  the  problem  exists,  and  th 
speeches  with  reference  to  it  have  justified  it 
inclusion  on  the  agenda. 

Now  I  should  like  to  speak  of  several  points  wit 
respect  to  the  order  in  which  things  are  include* 
on  the  agenda.  Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  trj 
ing  not  to  discuss  the  substance  but  only  the  prol 
lem  of  setting  up  a  series  of  topics  for  our  consic 
eration. 

The  first  item  about  which  I  have  some  que* 
tion  is  item  numbered  5  on  the  new  agenda  havin 
to  do  with  the  election  of  three  members  of  th 
Joint  Economic  Board  for  Palestine.  The  onl 
question  on  that  is  that  by  putting  this  so  early  o 
the  agenda  it  is  clear  that  no  action  can  be  take 
by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  because  b( 
fore  any  such  action  could  be  taken  we  need 
much  more  exact  definition  of  the  requirement 
salary,  the  status,  and  such  things  for  these  ind 
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riduals.  I  have  no  reason  for  believing  that  we 
svill  have  such  information  before  the  end  of  our 
session.  But  it  would  seem  to  me  that  if  we  do 
place  this  item  early  on  our  agenda,  we  should  be 
it  least  willing  to  reestablish  it  on  the  agenda  in 
the  latter  days  of  our  session  if  by  chance  circum- 
stances develop  in  such  a  way  that  we  could  prop- 
erly deal  with  it  in  this  session. 

With  respect  to  item  8 — that  is  the  item  which 
[  have  already  discussed  as  relating  to  the  gold 
reserve  problem — it  came  as  quite  a  surprise  to  me 
:o  discover  its  being  placed  so  early  on  the  agenda. 
[t  is  an  item  which  is  not  a  standing  item.  It  is 
i  new  and  special  and  very  limited  problem.  It 
had  originally  been  item  31  and  I  would  have  to 
state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  the  agenda  were  fol- 
lowed in  this  order,  which  would  bring  this  item 
xp  before  the  Council  in  a  day  or  two,  I  should 
lave  to  ask  for  some  postponement  because  I  shall 
lot  be  able  to  take  the  matter  up  before  next  week. 

As  to  item  23,  this  is  an  item  proposed  by  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  concerning 
;oordinated  action  to  meet  the  continuing  world 
food  crisis.  On  this  item  the  documentation  is,  to 
say  the  least,  obscure.  This  may  be  a  substantive 
item  having  to  do  with  food  problems.  It  may  be 
i  coordinating  item  having  to  do  with  various 
igencies  in  the  field  of  food  and  agriculture.  I 
would  hope  that  its  being  placed  as  a  problem  in 
the  economic  group  would  not  prevent  our  con- 
sidering it  as  one  of  our  coordination  problems  if 
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later  documentation  proves  that  that  is  the  more 
appropriate  place  where  it  should  be  included. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  talk  about  coordinating 
items  in  general.  As  the  agenda  comes  before  us, 
the  fourth  group  of  items  from  32  on  are  grouped 
together  as  coordination  problems.  This  agenda  is 
set  up  this  way  on  the  assumption,  I  believe,  that 
we  are  virtually  going  through  the  entire  agenda 
rather  quickly  group  by  group,  getting  the  items 
into  committees  for  more  detailed  work.  In  that 
case  I  have  no  difficulty  with  this  structure.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  follow  the  practice  which  we 
have  had  in  the  past  of  going  on  down  through 
the  agenda  more  carefully,  I  would  be  inclined  to 
feel  that  we  ought  not  to  leave  coordination  and 
its  problems  to  the  very  end.  I  agree  with  the 
Representative  from  Australia  that  emphasis 
should  be  put  on  this  point.  It  should  not  be  in- 
cidental ;  it  should  be  one  of  our  major  responsi- 
bilities. I  am  not  sure  that  we  ought  not  to  give 
consideration  to  coordination  problems  before  we 
move  into  the  problems  of  the  individual  agencies. 
At  any  rate,  we  should  have  it  in  mind  at  that  time. 
While  I  am  not  suggesting  a  change  in  the  agenda 
with  respect  to  these  items,  I  do  suggest  that  we 
all  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  are  most  con- 
cerned ourselves  with  the  problem  of  coordination 
and  not  have  it  the  tail  end  of  our  consideration 
here  at  our  meetings,  but  have  it  something  that  is 
going  along  with  the  substantive  consideration  of 
the  particular  matters  before  us. 
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AGENDA  FOR  THE  SIXTH  SESSION  OF  ECOSOC 


1.  (1)*  Election  of  President  and  Vice-Presidents  for 

1948 

2.  (2)     Report  of  the  Agenda  Committee  and  adoption 

of  Agenda 

3.  (9)     United  Nations  Maritime  Conference:  Question 

of  Voting  Rights 

4.  (21)    Admission  of  Monaco  to  Unesco 

5.  (36)     Consideration   of  arrangements   in   connection 

with  the  election  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  three  members  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Board  for  Palestine 

6.  (38)     Draft  Rules  for  the  calling  of  International  Con- 

ferences 

7.  (32)     Proposal   to   hold   the   seventh  session   of   the 

Economic  and  Social  Council  at  the  United 

February  15,   J  948 


Nations  Headquarters,  Lake  Success.  Item 
proposed  by  the  representative  of  the  United 
Kingdom 
8.  (31)  Damage  caused  to  the  Federal  People's  Republic 
of  Yugoslavia  by  the  withholding  of  its  gold 
reserves  by  the  United  States  of  America. 
Item  proposed  by  Yugoslavia 


1  Recommendations  of  the  Agenda  Committee  to  the 
Council  subject  to  reservations  and  comments  contained 
in  section  I  of  the  report  of  the  Agenda  Committee,  U.N. 
doc.  E/631,  Jan.  31,  1948. 

*  Numbers  in  parentheses  represent  numbers  of  items  as 
in  U.N.  doc.  E/607. 
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9. 

(new 

item) 

10. 

(15) 

11. 

(16) 

12. 

(17) 

13. 

(18) 

14. 

(19) 

15. 

(20) 

16. 

(28) 

17.     (6) 
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Agenda  for  the  Sixth  Session  of  ECOSOC — Continued 

Addition  to  Article  concerning  the  use  of  the 
United  Nations  "laissez-passer"  to  the  agree- 
ment between  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Icao 
Report  of  the  second  session  of  the  Social  Com- 
mission 
Report  of  the  second  session  of  the  Population 

Commission 
Report  of  the  second  session  of  the  Commission 

on  Narcotic  Drugs 
Report  of  the  Permanent  Central  Opium  Board 
Report  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Interna- 
tional Children's  Emergency  Fund 
United  Nations  Appeal  for  Children 
Report  by  the  Secretary-General  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  Research  Labora- 
tories of  the  United  Nations 
Report  of  the  ad  hoc  Committee  on  the  proposal 
for    an    Economic    Commission    for    Latin 
America 
Question  of  the  establishment  of  an  Economic 

Commission  for  the  Middle  East 
Report  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia 

and  the  Far  East 
Interim  report  of  the  Economic  Commission  for 

Europe 
United  Nations  Scientific  Conference  on  Conser- 
vation and  Utilization  of  Resources 
Surveys    of    World   Economic    Conditions   and 

Trends 
Co-ordinated   action   to   meet   the   continuing 
world  food  crisis.     Item  proposed  by  the  Fao 
Report  of  the  second  session  of  the  Statistical 

Commission 
Resolution  of  the  United  Nations  Trade  and 
Employment  Conference  at  Havana  on  em- 
ployment   (if  accepted   and   passed   by   the 
plenary  conference  at  Havana  in  time) 
Report  of  the  second  session  of  the  Commission 

on  Human  Rights 
Report    of    the    second  session    of    the    Sub- 
Commission  on  Freedom  of  Information  and 
of  the  Press 
Survey  of  forced  labour  and  measures  for  its 
abolition.     Item  proposed  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor 
Report  of  the  second  session  of  the  Commission 

on  the  Status  of  Women 
Principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  for  men 
and  women  workers.     Item  proposed  by  the 
Wfttj 
Genocide 
Relations  with  and  co-ordination  of  specialized 

agencies 
Work    programmes    of    Commissions    of    the 
Council    for    1948    and    draft    calendar    of 
meetings  and  conferences  in  1948 
Reports  of  the  specialized  agencies 


18. 

(7) 

19. 

(5) 

20. 

(4) 

21. 

(8) 

22. 

(3) 

23. 

(33) 

24. 

(10) 

25. 

(new 
item) 

26. 

(12) 

27. 

(14) 

28.   (34) 


29. 
30. 


31. 
32. 


(new 
item) 
(35) 


(13) 
(22) 


33.   (23) 


34.   (24) 


35.  (25) 

36.  (26) 

37.  (27) 

38.  (11) 

39.  (30) 


40.  (29) 


41.  (new 
item) 

42.  (new 
item) 

43.  (37) 

44.  (39) 

45.  (40) 


Report  of  the  Co-ordination  Committee 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Negotiations  with 
Intergovernmental  Organizations        . „. 

Report  of  the  Council  Ngo  Committee 

Implementation  of  economic  and  social  recom- 
mendations 

Co-ordination  of  cartographic  services  of  spe- 
cialized agencies  and  international  organiza- 
tions. Item  proposed  by  the  representative 
of  Brazil 

Establishment  of  an  International  Centre  for 
Training  in  Public  Administration.  Item 
proposed  by  the  representative  of  Brazil 

Composition  of  Interim  Co-ordinating  Com- 
mittee for  International  Commodity  Arrange- 
ments 

Other  urgent  questions  arising  out  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Employment  at  Havana 

Election  of  members  of  the  Permanent  Central 
Opium  Board 

Confirmation  of  Members  of  Commissions 

Election  of  members  of  the  Agenda  Committee 
for  the  seventh  session 


Kenneth  Holland  Named  U.S.  Counselor  or 
UNESCO  in  Paris 

Appointment  of  Kenneth  Holland,  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Information  and  Educa 
tional  Exchange,  to  be  United  States  counselor  on 
Unesco  affairs  at  the  American  Embassy  in  Paris 
was  announced  on  January  30  by  the  Department 
of  State. 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  11,  19-18,  p.  59. 
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Period  Extended  for  Presentation  of  View; 
Regarding  Revision  of  Schedule  I  of  Trad< 
Agreement  With  Mexico 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
announced  on  January  29  that  the  closing  date  foi 
the  filing  of  briefs  and  for  making  application  tc 
be  heard  in  regard  to  negotiations  for  the  revisior 
of  schedule  I  of  the  trade  agreement  with  Mex 
ico  is  extended  until  February  18.  The  date  foi 
the  public  hearing  is  postponed  until  February 
25,  beginning  on  that  date  at  10  a.  m.  Public  no 
tice  of  intention  to  negotiate  for  the  revision  ol 
schedule  I  of  the  trade  agreement  with  Mexiw 
was  made  on  December  30,  1947,  by  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  and  appears  in  the  Decembei 
31,  1947,  issue  of  the  Federal  Register  (12  F.  K 
8901 )/ 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Clarification  of  Status  of  Certain  Discussions 
Within  Far  Eastern  Commission 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  FEC  on  January  30] 

The  attention  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Far  East- 
;rn  Commission  has  been  called  to  reports  recently 
ippearing  in  the  press,  purporting  to  disclose  the 
status  of  certain  discussions  within  the  Commis- 
sion. In  response  to  numerous  queries  regarding 
;hese  reports,  which  carry  inaccurate  and  totally 
nisleading  implications,  the  Chairman  has  au- 
thorized the  following  statement. 

The  Chairman  desires  to  make  clear  that  no 
nember  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  has 
'blocked  consideration"  of  any  increase  in  Com- 
nission  membership,  or  of  any  other  proposal. 

In  regard  to  the  disarmament  of  Japan,  as  was 
explained  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  General 
released  to  the  press  on  July  17, 1947 ,x  this  subject 
las  been  under  active  discussion  within  the  Com- 
nission  for  some  months,  looking  towards  the 
formulation  of  principles  based  upon  pertinent 
sections  of  the  Commission's  basic  policy  agree- 
nent.  In  the  course  of  these  discussions  represent- 
atives have  from  time  to  time  introduced  pro- 
posals that  naturally  reflect  differing  points  of 
new.  Here,  as  with  other  matters,  negotiations 
lave  been  carried  on  within  the  Commission  in  an 
;ffort  to  arrive  at  Allied  agreement. 


The  manner  in  which  these  negotiations  have 
been  conducted  over  many  months  has  not  changed. 
Personal  relations  between  representatives  con- 
tinue to  be  courteous  and  reasonable.  Such  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  have  appeared  have  been, 
and  continue  to  be,  aired  in  full  and  friendly  fash- 
ion. This  procedure  has  not  been  modified  as  a 
result  of  changes  in  personnel  that  have  taken  place 
over  the  course  of  two  years.  Its  success  is  attested 
by  the  Allied  agreements  that  have  thus  far  been 
reached  on  some  46  policy  questions. 

In  his  capacity  as  United  States  Representative, 
the  Chairman  last  week  presented  to  the  Commis- 
sion a  statement  on  the  economy  of  Japan  which 
was  subsequently  made  public.  In  that  statement 
the  Chairman  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the 
United  States  Government  recognizes  "that  the 
cooperation  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  and 
its  member  states  is  essential  to  the  successful  ac- 
complishment of  a  program  for  bringing  about  a 
self-supporting  economy  in  Japan."  American 
policy  toward  Japan,  political  and  economic,  is 
directed  toward  the  creation  of  conditions  that 
make  for  lasting  peace.  Cooperation  with  our 
Allies  through  the  machinery  of  the  Far  Eastern 
Commission  is  an  essential  part  of  that  policy. 


:  v:'!/* 


U.S.  Asks  For  Resumption  of  Austrian  Treaty  Negotiations 


[Released  to  the  press  February  2] 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  requested  the  Secre- 
tariat of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  to  trans- 
mit to  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
:he  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and 
France  the  following  proposal  concerning  the  re- 
sumption of  the  discussions  by  the  Deputies  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  on  the  Austrian 
treaty : 

"The  Secretary  of  State  refers  to  the  agreement 
Df  the  Deputies  for  the  Austrian  Treaty  in  their 
sixty-third  meeting  on  December  17, 1947,  that  the 
United  States  Deputy,  as  next  Chairman,  would 
indicate  within  five  days  of  the  receipt  of  the 
Soviet  proposals  on  German  assets  in  Austria  the 
iate  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Deputies  which  if 
possible  would  be  held  no  later  than  February  1, 
L948.  The  United  States  Deputy  considered  that 
-his  agreement  would  permit  the  various  govern- 
ments sufficient  time  prior  to  the  convening  of  the 
Deputies  to  study  the  Soviet  proposals  which,  as 
lie  understood,  would  be  transmitted  through  the 
Secretariat  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 

'ebruary   15,   1948 


early  in  January.  The  Soviet  proposals  were  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States  Government  on  Janu- 
ary 26.  The  Secretary  of  State  believes  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  give  proper  consideration  to 
the  Soviet  proposals  by  the  date  set  by  the  Deputies 
in  their  meeting  of  December  17.  The  Secretary 
of  State  therefore  proposes,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  other  governments,  that  the  Deputies  meet 
in  London  on  or  about  February  20. 

"If  the  other  governments  see  no  objection,  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  discuss  at  this  meet- 
ing the  French  and  Soviet  proposals  on  German 
assets  in  Austria,  as  well  as  any  other  proposal  de- 
signed to  solve  this  problem  and  the  other  un- 
agreed Articles  in  the  draft  Austrian  Treaty." 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  designated  Samuel 
Reber,  Deputy  Director  for  European  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  as  Deputy  for  the  Austrian 
Treaty  at  the  forthcoming  meeting. 

1  Activities  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission,  Report  by 
the  Secretary  General,  Feb.  26,  1946-July  10,  1947  (De- 
partment of  State  ppublication  2888). 
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United  States  Accepts  Membership  in  South  Pacific  Commission 


[Released  to  the  press  January  28] 

The  Secretary  of  State  announced  that  the  Pres- 
ident signed  on  January  28  the  Joint  Kesolution 
(H.  J.  Res.  232) 1  authorizing  United  States  mem- 
bership and  participation  in  the  South  Pacific 
Commission.  The  President  also  signed  the  in- 
strument accepting,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
Government,  the  agreement  establishing  the  South 
Pacific  Commission.2  Accordingly,  the  Secretary- 
is  taking  steps  to  deposit  the  instrument  of  accept- 
ance with  the  Australian  Government,  which  will 
in  turn  notify  the  other  signatory  governments  of 
this  action. 

Purpose.  The  purpose  of  the  Commission  is  to 
provide  the  means  by  which  governments  which 
administer  non-self-governing  territories  in  the 
South  Pacific  may  cooperate  with  one  another  to 
promote  the  economic  and  social  advancement  of 
the  peoples  of  these  territories.  This  purpose  is 
in  accord  with  the  obligations  assumed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  under  chapter  XI  of 
the  Charter  with  respect  to  the  non-self-governing 
territories  which  they  administer,  namely,  to  pro- 
mote the  economic,  social,  and  educational  ad- 
vancement of  the  inhabitants  of  these  territories, 
to  promote  constructive  measures  of  development, 
to  encourage  research,  and  to  cooperate  with  one 
another  with  a  view  to  the  practical  achievement 
of  these  objectives.  The  peoples  of  the  non-self- 
governing  territories  in  the  South  Pacific,  includ- 
ing those  administered  by  the  United  States,  have 
common  economic  and  social  problems,  many  of 
which  can  be  solved  more  expeditiously  and  eco- 
nomically through  joint  research  and  action  by  the 
governments  administering  them. 

The  South  Pacific  Commission,  assisted  by  its 
auxiliary  bodies,  will  provide  machinery  for  such 
joint  research  and  action.  It  will  serve  primarily 
as  an  advisory  and  consultative  body  to  the  partici- 
pating governments,  but  it  also  may,  if  all  the  gov- 
ernments agree,  take  executive  action. 

Membership.  The  six  member  governments  of 
the  South  Pacific  Commission,  as  envisaged  by  the 
agreement  signed  ad  referendum,  at  the  South 
Seas  conference  in  Canberra  on  February  6,  1947, 
are  Australia,  France,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zea- 
land, the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 
The  agreement  will  enter  into  force  when  accepted 

1  Public  Law  403,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  approved  Jan.  28, 
1948. 

2  For  article  analyzing  the  agreement,  see  Btttxetin  of 
Mar.  16,  1947,  p.  459. 
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by  all  the  member  governments.  The  Govern- 
ments of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  have  already  accepted  the  agreement, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  Governments  of  France 
and  the  Netherlands  will  take  similar  action  in  the 
near  future. 

Territorial  Scope.  The  territorial  scope  of  the 
South  Pacific  Commission  comprises  some  15  terri- 
tories, having  a  total  population  of  approximately 
2,000,000,  located  south  of  the  Equator  and  east 
from  and  including  Netherlands  New  Guinea. 
The  United  States  now  administers  American 
Samoa  (17,000  population)  and  a  number  of  other 
islands  in  this  area. 

Structure  of  the  Commission.  The  South  Pacific 
Commission  will  consist  of  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  each  participating  government.  The 
Commission  will  meet  at  least  twice  each  year. 
The  central  secretariat  of  the  Commission  will  be 
directed  by  a  secretary  general  appointed  by  the 
Commission,  and  will  be  located  temporarily  in 
Sydney,  Australia,  until  the  Commission  decides 
upon  a  permanent  location  within  the  territorial 
scope  of  the  Commission. 

Auxiliary  Bodies.  The  agreement  provides  for 
two  auxiliary  bodies  to  the  Commission :  the  South 
Pacific  conference  and  the  South  Pacific  Research 
Council. 

The  South  Pacific  conference  will  be  composed 
of  delegates  from  each  of  the  territories  in  the 
South  Pacific  within  the  scope  of  the  Commission. 
These  delegates  will  be  selected  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  insure  the  greatest  possible  measure  of  rep- 
resentation of  the  local  inhabitants  and  in  accord 
with  the  constitutional  processes  of  the  respective 
territories.  The  conference  will  furnish  a  regular 
means  of  consultation  among  the  governments,  the 
Commission,  and  the  peoples  of  the  region.  The 
first  session  of  the  conference  will  be  held  within 
two  years  and  thereafter  at  intervals  not  exceed- 
ing every  three  years. 

The  Research  Council,  members  of  which  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Commission,  will  sponsor  and 
promote  scientific  inquiry  into  ways  of  improving 
economic  and  social  conditions  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific. Examples  of  the  type  of  research  projects 
to  which  the  Commission  and  the  Research  Coun- 
cil will  give  early  consideration  are  contained  in 
the  appendix  to  the  agreement. 

Relationship  With  Other  International  Bodies. 
The  agreement  provides  that,  while  the  South 
Pacific  Commission  has  no  organic  connection  with 
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;he  United  Nations,  it  shall  cooperate  as  fully  as 
possible  with  the  United  Nations  and  with  appro- 
jriate  specialized  agencies  on  matters  of  mutual 
;oncern  within  the  competence  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Provision  is  also  made  for  the  governments 
;o  consult  with  the  United  Nations  and  the  special- 
zed  agencies  with  a  view  to  defining  the  relation- 
ship which  may  in  the  future  exist  and  in  order  to 
insure  effective  cooperation  between  the  Com- 
uission  and  these  international  bodies. 

Financial  Arrangements.  According  to  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  South  Pacific  Commission's 
expenses,  as  set  forth  in  article  XIV  of  the  agree- 
ment, the  United  States  share  is  12^  percent. 
The  proportionate  share  of  other  countries  is  as 
follows :  Australia,  30  percent ;  France,  12^  per- 
cent; the  Netherlands,  15  percent;  New  Zealand, 
15  percent ;  and  the  United  Kingdom,  15  percent. 
This  apportionment  is  based  on  the  national  in- 
some  of  the  respective  member  governments,  their 
prospective  national  interest  in  and  benefit  from 
the  Commission,  and  their  administrative  respon- 
sibilities in  the  South  Pacific.  The  agreement 
provides  that,  pending  adoption  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  its  first  budget,  the  governments  will  con- 
tribute their  respective  shares  of  £40,000  sterling, 
or  $160,000,  to  finance  the  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  United  States  share  would  be  about 
$20,000. 

Preliminary  Arrangements.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  acting  pursuant  to  the  agreement,  have 
taken  preliminary  steps  toward  the  early  establish- 
ment of  the  Commission.  Through  the  initiative 
of  these  governments,  an  interim  organization  of 
the  Commission  has  been  established  at  Sydney 
and  provided  with  office  facilities  and  a  small 
staff.  A  preparatory  conference  of  representa- 
tives of  the  six  governments  was  held  at  Sydney, 
November  26-28,  1947,  in  order  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commission. 


Special  Session  of  International  Wheat  Council 

[Released  to  the  press  January  28] 

A  special  session  of  the  International  Wheat 
Council  opened  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  January 
28  and  is  expected  to  last  approximately  two 
weeks.  The  purpose  of  this  session  is  to  continue 
negotiations  for  an  international  wheat  agree- 
ment which  were  begun  at  the  International  Wheat 
Conference  at  London  last  March  and  April. 

The  President  has  recently  approved  a  revision 
in  the  composition  of  the  United  States  Delega- 
tion to  the  International  Wheat  Council.  Norris 
E.  Dodd,  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has 
been  designated  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  Delegation 
left  by  Carl  C.  Farrington,  who  has  resigned  from 
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ACTIVITIES   AND   DEVELOPMENTS 

the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion in  private  industry.  Mr.  Dodd  is  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  Delegation.  Other  Delegates 
are  Edward  G.  Cale,  Associate  Chief,  Division  of 
International  Resources,  Department  of  State; 
Leroy  K.  Smith,  Director,  Grain  Branch,  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  and  Leslie  A.  Wheeler,  Di- 
rector, Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  International  Wheat  Council,  composed 
of  major  wheat  importing  and  exporting  coun- 
tries, was  established  in  1942  to  administer  certain 
provisions  of  an  interim  international  wheat 
agreement  and  to  facilitate  the  negotiation  of  a 
broader  agreement  following  the  termination  of 
the  war. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
U.S.  and  Nepal  To  Exchange  Ministers 

[Released  to  the  press  February  3] 

The  United  States  and  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal 
will  shortly  enter  into  formal  diplomatic  relations 
by  an  exchange  of  Ministers.  This  important 
development  in  United  States-Nepalese  relations 
follows  the  agreement  of  friendship  and  commerce 
entered  into  by  the  United  States  and  Nepal  on 
April  25,  1947.  The  agreement  was  negotiated 
in  Kathmandu,  the  capital  of  Nepal,  by  a  special 
United  States  diplomatic  mission  headed  by  Joseph 
C.  Satterthwaite.  During  the  visit  of  this  special 
mission,  preliminary  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  exchange  of  diplomatic  and  consular  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal  has 
now  designated  Commanding  General  Sir  Kaiser 
Shum  Shere  Jung  Bahadur  Rana  to  be  the  first 
Nepalese  Minister  to  the  United  States.  General 
Kaiser,  at  present  the  Nepalese  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  will  represent  his  country  con- 
currently in  Washington  and  London  with  resi- 
dence in  the  latter  capital.  The  Nepalese  Minister- 
Designate  plans  to  come  to  the  United  States  in 
February  to  present  his  credentials  to  President 
Truman. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 
Appointment  of  Officers 

Durward  V.  Sandifer  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office 
of  United  Nations  Affairs,  effective  February  3,  1948. 
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Violations  of  Treaty  of  Peace  by  Rumania 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  MINISTER  TO  RUMANIA  TO  THE 
RUMANIAN    MINISTRY  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
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[Released  to  the  press  February  4] 

Rudolf  E.  Schoenfeld,  United  States  Minister 
to  Rumania,  transmitted  the  following  note  to 
the  Rumanian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  on 
Monday,  February  2,  1948.  Copies  of  this  note, 
which  sets  forth  violations  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
by  Rumania,  have  been  communicated  to  the  Brit- 
ish and  Soviet  Chiefs  of  Mission  in  Bucharest 
with  a  request  for  their  respective  comments 

The  United  States,  pursuant  to  the  principles 
for  which  it  stands,  in  consequence  of  its  under- 
takings at  Yalta  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Eepublics  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  by 
virtue  of  its  joint  responsibilities  with  these  Pow- 
ers as  a  member  of  the  Rumanian  Armistice  Com- 
mission, has  striven  constantly  since  the  with- 
drawal of  Eumania  from  the  war  against  the 
Allies  to  assist  the  Rumanian  people  in  obtain- 
ing a  broadly  representative  and  responsive  Gov- 
ernment which  would  secure  for  them  their  basic 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms. 

The  United  States  together  with  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  United  Kingdom 
agreed  at  the  Moscow  Conference  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters in  December  1945  to  assist  in  a  broadening 
of  the  Rumanian  Government  and  in  obtaining 
guarantees  of  such  civil  liberties.  In  January 
1946,  in  compliance  with  the  Moscow  Agree- 
ment, representatives  of  the  National  Peasant 
and  National  Liberal  Parties  were  included 
in  the  Rumanian  Government.  The  Rumanian 
Council  of  Ministers  thereupon  made  a  solemn 
written  declaration  that  free  general  elections 
would  be  held  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  on  the 
basis  of  universal  suffrage  and  secret  ballot,  in 
which  all  democratic  and  anti-Fascist  parties 
would  have  a  right  to  participate  and  to  present 
candidates.  Likewise,  the  declaration  of  the  Ru- 
manian Government  pledged  that  freedom  of  the 
press,  speech,  religion  and  assembly  would  be 
assured.  In  an  oral  amplification  of  this  declara- 
tion, the  President  of  the  Rumanian  Council  of 
Ministers,  Petru  Groza,  made  explicit  the  appli- 
cation of  these  assurances  to  all  the  parties  repre- 
sented in  the  reorganized  Government,  thereby 
acknowledging  the  National  Peasant  Party 
headed  by  Mr.  Iuliu  Maniu,  the  National  Liberal 
Party  led  by  Mr.  Constantin  Bratianu,  and  the 
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Social  Democratic  Party  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Constantin  Petrescu  as  democratic  and  anti- 
Fascist. 

The  Rumanian  Premier  also  gave  explicit  as- 
surances that  these  parties  would  be  entitled  (1) 
to  participate  in  the  elections  and  to  put  for- 
ward candidates,  (2)  to  have  representatives 
present  for  the  examination  of  the  balloting  pro- 
cedure and  the  counting  of  the  ballots,  (3)  to 
be  accorded  equitable  broadcasting  facilities  for 
the  presentation  of  their  political  views,  (4)  to 
have  equal  opportunity  to  print  and  distribute 
their  own  newspapers  and  political  publications 
and  to  obtain  newsprint  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis,  (5)  to  organize  associations,  to  hold  meet- 
ings and  to  be  allowed  premises  for  this  purpose, 
and  (6)  to  be  consulted  by  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters in  order  to  reach  agreement  concerning  the 
assured  freedoms  of  press  and  speech  as  well 
as  on  the  drafting  of  an  electoral  law  and  on 
the  conduct  of  the  elections. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  categorical  na- 
ture of  these  international  commitments  the  Ru- 
manian Government  undertook  virtually  at  once 
to  subvert  them,  and  throughout  1946  steadily 
violated  their  spirit  and  letter.  All  manner  of 
chicanery,  and  extreme  physical  violence  was  em- 
ployed by  or  with  the  consent  of  the  Rumanian 
Government  to  reduce  the  legitimate  political 
activity  of  any  elements  not  subservient  to  the 
controlling  minority.  Every  one  of  the  assur- 
ances given  was  either  ignored  or  sabotaged.  The 
representatives  of  the  Peasant  and  Liberal  Parties 
were  effectively  excluded  from  decisions  of  the 
Government  and  from  any  real  voice  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  elections.  Broadcasting  facilities 
were  wholly  denied  to  all  but  the  minority  Gov- 
ernment bloc.  Through  the  inequitable  distribu- 
tion of  newsprint,  the  denial  of  freedom  to  print, 
publish  and  distribute  and  by  various  other  arti- 
fices and  official  censorship,  the  legitimate  opposi- 
tion press  was  relegated  to  a  point  of  virtual  ex- 
tinction. Party  meetings  of  the  opposition  were 
prevented  by  violence.  Government  officials,  em- 
ploying compulsion  and  forgery,  wrested  the  con- 
trol of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  from  the 
majority  of  its  members. 

During  nine  months  which  preceded  the  general 
elections,  numerous  eligible  candidates  were  dis- 
barred from  participation  and  large  sections  of  the 
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fhtful  electorate  were  disenfranchised.  The 
Hoting  in  the  election  was  accompanied  by  in- 
aidation,  by  preventing  voters  from  reaching 
i  polls,  by  multiple  voting,  by  denying  legitimate 
position  representatives  their  assured  right  to 
present  at  the  counting,  and  by  distortion  of 
i  final  returns. 

The  concern  of  the  United  States  Government 
er  violations  of  the  explicit  assurances  of  civil 
d  political  liberties,  which  had  been  given  by 
3  Rumanian  Government  in  an  international 
nmitment,  was  called  to  that  Government's 
;ention  in  notes  of  May  27,  June  14,  October  28, 
d  November  15, 1946.  To  these  representations, 
j  Rumanian  Government  failed  to  make  satis- 
jtory  reply.  Following  the  elections  on  Novem- 
r  19,  1946,  the  United  States  Government  de- 
red  that,  in  view  of  the  evident  abuses  which 
d  effectively  denied  the  franchise  to  important 
:tions  of  the  Rumanian  population,  it  could  not 
*ard  those  elections  as  a  compliance  by  the 
imanian  Government  with  the  assurances  it  gave 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the 
lited  Kingdom,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
cialist  Republics  in  implementation  of  the 
>scow  Decision. 

In  February  1947,  the  Rumanian  Government 
^ned  a  Treaty  of  Peace  with  representatives  of 
3  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  which,  under 
•tide  3,  obligated  Rumania  to  take  all  measures 
:essary  to  secure  to  all  persons  under  Rumanian 
[•isdiction  the  enjoyment  of  human  rights  and  of 
i  fundamental  freedoms,  including  freedom  of 
pression,  of  press  and  publication,  of  religious 
•rship,  of  political  opinion  and  of  public 
Jeting.1 

Despite  this  development,  in  the  spring  and 
nmer  following  its  signature  of  this  Treaty,  the 
imanian  Government,  through  its  police  authori- 
s,  intensified  its  systematic  and  brutal  campaign 
eliminate  all  political  opposition.  Nation-wide 
anhunts  were  conducted  on  a  mass  scale  re- 
Iting  it)  the  arbitrary  arrest  and  incarceration  of 
^usands  of  opposition  and  non-party  persons. 
The  United  States  protested,  in  a  note  of  June 
,  1947,  these  actions,  taken  by  the  Rumanian 
rvernment  in  anticipation  of  the  coming-into- 
rce  of  the  Treaty,  which  were  prejudicial  to  the 
lnllment  of  the  Treaty  provisions  and  which 
?ectiyely  nullified  the  Rumanian  Government's 
ecution  of  its  undertakings  with  respect  thereto, 
sjain,  the  response  of  the  Rumanian  Government 
is  evasive  of  its  responsibilities  and  the  campaign 
d  not  cease.  On  the  contrary,  additional  arbi- 
ary  actions  were  perpetrated  in  the  guise  of 
easures  of  public  security,  including,  in  July,  the 
rest  of  Mr.  Iuliu  Maniu  and  other  National 
iasant  leaders. 

The  United  States  renewed  its  representations 
i  August  5,  and  on  August  6  issued  a  public  state- 
ant,  referring  particularly  to  Mr.  Maniu,  whose 
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devotion  to  democratic  ideals  over  a  period  of 
many  years  and  whose  struggle  for  civil  liberties  in 
Rumania  are  well  known. 

Reports  reaching  the  United  States  Government 
over  a  period  of  several  months  demonstrated  con- 
vincingly that  the  political  prisoners  apprehended 
as  a  result  of  the  mass  arrests  in  Rumania  were  be- 
ing subjected  by  the  Rumanian  authorities  not 
only  to  physical  conditions  of  starvation  and  dis- 
ease but  in  some  instances  to  methods  designed  to 
extract  "confessions"  in  anticipation  of  forthcom- 
ing trials.  The  United  States  Government  in  a 
public  statement  on  August  15, 1947 2  took  note  of 
this  inhuman  treatment  of  Rumanian  political 
prisoners  and  the  methods  employed  to  predeter- 
mine their  conviction — methods  which  had  already 
been  clearly  revealed  by  the  Rumanian  mass  trials 
of  allegedly  subversive  organizations  which  had 
taken  place  in  November  1946. 

On  September  15, 1947  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Rumania  came  into  force  with  its  consequent  obli- 
gation upon  the  Rumanian  Government  to  secure 
the  specified  rights  and  freedoms  to  all  people 
under  its  jurisdiction.  Nevertheless,  in  October 
and  November  1947,  the  Rumanian  authorities 
tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  for  treason  Mr. 
Iuliu  Maniu  and  other  members  of  the  National 
Peasant  Party  of  Rumania.  The  transparent 
political  motivation  of  this  "judicial  process"  was 
manifest.  The  recent  threats  by  the  Rumanian 
authorities  against  the  National  Liberal  and  Inde- 
pendent Socialist  Parties,  which  have  been  reduced 
to  impotence,  give  further  evidence  of  the  Ru- 
manian Government's  intent  to  wipe  out  the  last 
vestiges  of  democratic  opposition  in  Rumania. 

By  its  actions  over  a  period  of  almost  three  yeai's 
since  March  1945,  the  Rumanian  Government 
placed  the  legitimate  and  patriotic  opposition  ele- 
ments in  Rumania  in  a  position  of  seeming  to  con- 
stitute a  clandestine,  subversive  movement. 
Activities  on  their  part  to  bring  about,  through 
constitutional  means,  a  democratic  alteration  in 
the  Government  of  Rumania  so  that  it  might  be 
broadly  representative  of  the  Rumanian  people 
were  construed  as  subversive  and  treasonable. 
Associations  or  communications  about  Rumanian 
conditions  with  two  of  the  Powers  which  had 
rights  and  responsibilities  in  Rumania  by  virtue  of 
the  Yalta,  Potsdam,  and  Moscow  Agreements,  the 
Rumanian  Armistice  and  the  Rumanian  Peace 
treaty,  were  made  to  appear  as  conspiracy. 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Maniu  and  his  co-defendants, 
which  was  concluded  on  November  11,  1947,  itself 
was  specifically  prejudiced  in  the  following  re- 
spects which,  by  generally  recognized  standards 
of  civilized  procedure,  precluded  the  free  exer- 
cise of  justice: 


tiffl 


lrriAS  1649    (Department  of  State  publication  2969). 
2  Bulletin  of  Aug.  17,  1947,  p.  329. 
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1)  The  possibility  of  an  impartial  trial  was  ex- 
cluded by  the  appointment  of  a  presiding  judge 
known  to  be  thoroughly  compromised  by  improper 
acts  as  a  military  judge  during  the  recent  war  and 
lacking  in  judicial  integrity. 

2)  The  defendants  were  effectively  deprived  of 
their  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel  of  their 
own  choice  which,  except  for  intimidation,  might 
have  been  available. 

3)  defense  of  the  accused  by  the  appointed 
counsel  was  inadequate,  despite  an  apparently 
spirited  summation  in  the  single  instance  of 
Maniu. 

4)  Excessive  restrictions  were  placed  upon  the 
preparation  of  the  defense,  on  the  testimony  of  the 
defendants  and  on  the  interrogation  of  state  wit- 
nesses by  or  for  the  defendants. 

5)  A  violent  campaign  of  excitation  against  the 
defendants  was  conducted  before  and  during  the 
trial  through  the  officially  controlled  press,  labor, 
professional     and     Government     organizations, 


which  not  only  had  the  effect  of  intimidating  w: 
nesses  and  influencing  the  judges  but  which  ah 
by  its  scope  and  nature  revealed  that  it  was  ij 
spired,  directed  and  assisted  by  the  Rumani:. 
Government  for  the  evident  purpose  of  supports; 
a  pre-arranged  verdict. 

Aside  from  the  lack  of  validity  of  a  trial  carril 
out  under  such  conditions,  the  prosecution  failed ) 
substantiate  the  charges  of  treasonable  activiti , 
upon  which  the  defendants  were  found  guilty,  1 
evidence  other  than  that  of  highly  questional! 
"confessions"  which  had  been  drawn  from  certei 
defendants  following  their  arrest. 

The  United  States  Government  considers  it  m- 
essary  to  state  that  in  its  view  the  actions  of  t; 
Rumanian  Government  recited  in  this  note  ma  a 
it  clear  that  there  have  not  existed,  and  do  rt 
now  exist  in  Rumania  those  human  rights  a] 
fundamental  freedoms  which  the  Rumanian  G(- 
ernment  is  obligated  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace  : 
secure  to  all  persons  under  its  jurisdiction. 


Visits  of  U.  S.  Naval  Vessels  to  Italian  Ports 


EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  U.S.S.R. 
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[Released  to  the  press  February  2] 

January  28, 19^8. 
Sir: 

In  recent  months  the  Italian  press  has  repeatedly 
reported  the  presence  of  naval  vessels  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  ports  of  Taranto,  Leg- 
horn, Genoa,  Spezia,  Venice,  and  Naples.  In  Janu- 
ary 1948  reports  also  appeared  in  the  American 
and  Italian  press  that  the  military  authorities  of 
the  U.S.A.  dispatched  on  these  vessels  sizable  units 
of  American  Marines.  These  reports  were  later 
confirmed  by  statements  of  official  representatives 
of  the  Government  and  Military  Command  of  the 
U.S.A.,  according  to  which  units  of  American 
Marines  were  dispatched  on  naval  vessels  of  the 
U.S.A.  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  allegedly  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  training  exercises. 

According  to  information  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  the  reports  mentioned  by  the 
foreign  press  concerning  the  presence  of  naval 
vessels  of  the  U.S.A.  in  Italian  ports  and  in  the 
territorial  waters  of  Italy  correspond  to  the  facts. 

Whereas,  under  Paragraph  1,  Article  73,  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy,  all  armed  forces  of 
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the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  should  have  be 
withdrawn  from  Italy  by  December  15,  1947,  t< 
continued  presence  of  the  naval  forces  of  1< 
U.S.A.  in  Italian  ports  and  in  the  territorial  wat : 
of  Italy  after  this  date  constitutes  a  violation  : 
the  reference  provision  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  a: 
should  not  take  place.  The  Soviet  Governmi 
expects  that  the  Government  of  the  U.S.A.  v 
adopt  measures  without  delay  toward  the  elimii 
tion  of  the  reference  violation  of  the  Treaty 
Peace. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  forwarding  siml 
taneously  to  the  French  Government  a  copy 
the  present  note  with  the  request  that  it  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Allied  and  Associate 
Powers  which  signed  the  Treaty  of  Peace  wl 
Italy. 

A.  Panyttshkin 
Ambassador  of  the  USSR  to  the  USJ. 

The  Secretary  of  State, 
George  C.  Marshall, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington. 

Department  of  State  Bulla 


January  30, 19^8. 
Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  Your  Excellency's 
ote  No.  14  of  January  28,  1948  with  reference 
o  the  occasional  visits  to  Italian  ports  of  vessels 
f  the  United  States  Navy  and  of  the  presence  on 
oard  of  units  of  United  States  Marines.  You 
iave  stated  that  the  presence  of  United  States 
iaval  forces  in  Italian  ports  and  in  territorial 
raters  of  Italy  after  December  15,  1947  consti- 
utes  a  violation  of  Paragraph  1,  Article  73  of 
he  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy  and  that  the  Soviet 
jrovernment  expects  the  Government  of  the  United 
states  to  adopt  measures  without  delay  to  elimi- 
tate  this  alleged  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

I  must  request  you  to  inform  your  Government 
he  visits  of  United  States  naval  vessels  to  Italian 
>orts  and  their  presence  in  Italian  territorial 
waters  have  been  arranged  in  strict  accord  with 
he  comity  of  nations  in  which  it  is  customary 
or  sovereign  states  to  grant  the  privilege  of  visits 
o  naval  vessels  and  personnel  of  friendly  foreign 
)owers.  On  all  occasions  when  United  States 
iaval  vessels  have  visited  Italian  ports  the  Italian 
government  has  been  requested  in  advance  to 
iprant  the  necessary  permission  and  such  permis- 
ion  has  in  each  case  been  granted  prior  to  the 
sntrance  of  the  vessels  into  territorial  waters  of 
.taly.  The  larger  of  these  vessels  carry  United 
states  Marines  as  a  part  of  their  normal  ship's 
lomplement.  Such  visits  have  been  an  indica- 
ion  of  the  sincere  good  will  and  friendship 
vhich  exists  between  the  peoples  and  Govern- 
nents  of  the  United  States  and  Italy  and  can  in 
io  way  be  correctly  construed  as  being  in  viola- 
ion  of  the  stated  provision  of  the  Treaty  which 
las  reference  to  the  withdrawal  of  armed  forces. 

Accordingly2  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  must  reject  as  without  foundation  the  pro- 
;est  of  the  Soviet  Government  in  this  matter. 
For  the  Secretary  of  State : 

Robert  A.  Lovett 

His  Excellency 
Alexander  Semenovich  Panytxshkin, 

Ambassador  of  the 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 


rreaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce,  and 
Navigation  With  Italy  Signed 


[Released  to  the  press  February  2] 

A  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Italy  was 
signed  on  February  2  in  Rome.  Ambassador 
Dunn  signed  for  this  Government  and  Count  Carlo 
Sforza,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  for  the  Italian 
Republic. 


February    15,   1948 
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This  is  the  first  comprehensive  commercial 
treaty  concluded  by  the  United  States  with  a  Euro- 
pean country  since  1934,  and  the  first  treaty  of  its 
type  signed  by  Italy  since  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
It  replaces  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation 
concluded  with  Italy  in  1871,  following  the  uni- 
fication of  that  country.  The  former  treaty  was 
terminated  December  15,  1937,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, but  efforts  to  work  out  a  more  modern 
and  comprehensive  treaty  at  that  time  proved 
unsuccessful. 

The  treaty,  which  is  based  in  general  upon  the 
principle  of  mutuality,  establishes  standards  to 
govern  relations  between  the  two  countries  in  many 
fields  of  activity.  It  includes  articles  relating  to 
the  status  and  activities  of  persons  and  corpora- 
tions, protection  of  persons  and  property,  land- 
holding,  freedom  of  information,  treatment  of  ves- 
sels, commercial  principles  comparable  to  those  in 
the  proposed  charter  for  an  International  Trade 
Organization,  and  provisions  concerning  such 
matters  as  exchange  control,  transit,  industrial 
property,  et  cetera. 

Preliminary  conversations  on  the  treaty  were 
held  in  the  Department  with  the  Italian  Financial 
and  Economic  Delegation,  which  was  headed  by 
Mr.  Lombardo,  in  May  and  June  of  1947,  while 
formal  negotiations  were  opened  in  Rome  on  Sep- 
tember 16. 

For  the  text  of  the  treaty,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  77  of  February  2,  1948. 


Indictment  of  Dimiter  Gitchev  in  Bulgaria 

[Released  to  the  press  February  6] 

In  response  to  press  inquiry  concerning  reports 
from  Sofia  in  respect  to  forthcoming  trial  of 
Dimiter  Gitchev,  the  Department  of  State  made 
the  following  comment 

The  Department  has  received  reports  from  the 
American  Legation  at  Sofia  concerning  the  indict- 
ment, calling  for  the  death  penalty  or  life  im- 
prisonment which  has  been  brought  against 
Dimiter  Gitchev,  prominent  Agrarian  opposition 
leader.  Mr.  Gitchev  has  a  long  and  impressive 
record  as  a  defender  of  democratic  principles  in 
Bulgaria. 

Viewed  against  the  background  of  the  present 
Bulgarian  regime's  past  and  current  record  and 
recent  statements  by  Bulgarian  officials,  the 
charges  against  Mr.  Gitchev  and  the  preparation 
for  his  trial,  resemble  so  closely  the  case  of  Nikola 
Petkov  as  to  suggest  strongly  the  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment's intention  again  to  disregard  its  treaty 
obligations  with  respect  to  securing  to  its  citizens 
the  most  basic  human  rights. 
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Use  of  Mellaha  Airfield  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force 


EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  U.S.S.R. 


[Released  to  the  press  February  3] 


Sir: 


January  @1, 1943. 


Upon  instructions  of  the  Soviet  Government  I 
have  the  honor  to  communicate  to  you  as  follows. 

In  recent  days  reports  were  published  in  the 
press  of  Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.A.  to  the  effect 
that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  agreed  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  an  air  base  at  Mellaha,  Tripolitania. 
These  reports  were  confirmed  on  January  14  of 
this  year  by  official  representatives  of  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
Department  of  State  of  the  U.S.A. 

The  Soviet  Government  calls  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  conclusion  of  a  separate  Anglo- 
American  agreement  on  the  creation  of  a  military 
air  base  of  the  United  States  in  a  former  Italian 
colony  under  provisional  British  administration 
contradicts  the  peace  treaty  with  Italy  and  in  par- 
ticular Annex  XI  to  the  treaty  entitled  "Joint 
Declaration  of  the  Governments  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  of 
America  and  France  Concerning  Italian  Terri- 
torial Possessions  in  Africa",  on  the  strength  of 
which  the  Soviet  Government  can  not  recognize 
the  agreement  mentioned  as  having  legal  force. 

Accept  [etc.] 

A.  Panyushkin 
Ambassador  of  the  USSR  to  the  USA 
The  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Lovett 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.G. 


February  3, 191$. 
Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  your  Excellency's 
Note  No.  13  of  January  21,  1948  regarding  the 
airfield  at  Mellaha,  Tripolitania. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  wishes  to 
point  out  that  the  continuation  of  the  arrangement 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  Mellaha  Airfield  by  the 
United  States  Air  Force  for  communications  pur- 
poses extends  only  for  the  period  during  which  the 
present  administration  remains  responsible  for  the 
territory.    In  the  circumstances,  the  Government 

1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  7,  1946,  p.  587. 
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of  the  United  States  does  not  consider  that  such  an 
arrangement  is  in  any  way  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  Annex  XI  or  any  provision  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy. 

Accept  [etc.]  Robert  A.  Lovett   ' 

His  Excellency 

Alexander  Semenovich  Panyushkin, 
Ambassador  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 


Air  Agreements  Signed 

Air  Transport  Agreement  With  Italy 

[Released  to  the  press  February  8 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru 
ary  6  the  conclusion  of  a  bilateral  air-transpor 
agreement  between  the  United  States  of  Americ? 
and  Italy  which  was  signed  in  Rome  on  Februar 
6,  1948,  at  12  noon  by  duly  appointed  representa 
tives  of  the  respective  Governments. 

The  agreement  closely  adheres  to  the  so-calle( 
Bermuda  principles  incorporated  in  the  agreemen 
consummated  by  the  United  States  and  the  Uniteq 
Kingdom  at  Bermuda  on  February  11,  1946,1  an^ 
provides  for  the  exchange  of  full  fifth-freedon 
rights  by  designated  air  carriers  of  the  two  coun 
tries.  It  is  the  twenty-third  formal  bilateral  air 
transport  agreement  signed  by  the  United  State: 
in  accordance  with  the  Bermuda  pattern  which 
since  its  inception,  has  been  widely  accepted  as  thi 
most  satisfactory  formula  for  the  orderly  develop 
ment  of  international  civil  aviation  based  upoi 
reciprocal  rights  and  the  broadest  possible  free 
dom  consistent  with  national  security  and  sounc 
economic  principles. 

The  agreement  further  signifies  the  desire  o: 
Italy  to  take  its  place  in  the  ranks  of  countrie 
which  recognize  the  importance  of  the  fullest  de 
velopment  of  international  civil  aviation  and  t* 
contribute,  through  its  international  airlines,  U 
the  creation  and  preservation  of  friendship  an( 
understanding  among  the  nations  and  peoples  o: 
the  world. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  will  be  released  in  f  ul 
at  a  later  date. 

Departmenf  of  State  Bulletii 
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Air  Transit  Agreement  With  Portugal 

[Released  to  the  press  February  3] 

An  agreement  was  concluded  on  February  2  in 
isbon  as  a  result  of  negotiations  between  the 
artuguese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr. 
>se  Caeiro  da  Mata,  and  United  States  Ambassa- 
>r  John  C.  Wiley  on  the  continuation  for  a 
nited  period  of  time  of  the  facilities  for  transit 
!  American  military  aircraft  through  Lagens 
irfield  in  the  Azores.  The  new  agreement  grants 
bstantially  the  same  facilities  as  are  contained 
the  agreement  of  May  30,  1946.1 

ecision  That  Horses  From  Hungary  Remain 
roperty  of  the  United  States  Army 

[Released  to  the  press  January  31] 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  January 
L  the  text  of  a  letter  to  Senator  Chan  Gurney, 
hairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  con- 
jrning  horses  claimed  by  the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ient.  The  Department  decided  several  days  ago 
lat,  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the  letter,  these 
orses  should  not  be  returned  to  Hungary,  but 
stained  by  the  Army  as  property  of  the  United 
tates. 

Approximately  120  horses,  claimed  by  the  Hun- 
strian  Government,  were  taken  in  Germany 
tiring  the  closing  days  of  the  war  and  subse- 
uently  brought  to  the  United  States  by  the  Army. 
The  text  of  the  letter  to  Senator  Gurney 
)llows : 
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Dear  Senator  Gurney: 

I  refer  to  your  letter  of  January  14,  1948  re- 
questing that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
be  informed  of  further  steps  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  contemplates  taking  with  respect 
to  the  horses  claimed  by  the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  Department 
of  the  Army  have  agreed  that  the  horses  in  ques- 
tion will  not  be  returned  to  Hungary  but  will  be 
retained  by  the  Army  as  property  of  the  United 
States.  The  two  Departments  concur  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Committee  that  this  Government 
has  a  legal  right  to  retain  the  horses.  The  desir- 
ability of  so  doing  for  reasons  of  national  interest 
has  been  brought  out  by  new  evidence  adduced  at 
the  hearings  of  your  Subcommittee.  This  result 
has  adequate  basis  in  Article  32  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Hungary,  by  which  Hungary  waived 
all  claims  against  the  United  States  arising  out 
of  the  purported  exercise  of  belligerent  rights. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Department  of  State  is  able 
to  reach  a  conclusion  on  this  subject  compatible 
with  the  views  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  I  wish  to  state  that  the  Department 
appreciates  the  courtesy  with  which  the  hearings 
were  conducted  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, Senator  Morse. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  A.  Lovett 
Under  Secretary  of  State 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has  written  a 
similar  letter  to  Senator  Gurney  indicating  its 
agreement  with  this  decision. 


tatus  of  Release  of  Prisoners  of  War  From  French, 
iritish,  and  Soviet  Governments 


[Released  to  the  press  January  30] 

The  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross, 
ith  headquarters  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  ad- 
ressed  an  appeal  on  November  28,  1947,  to  all 
overnments  and  Red  Cross  societies,  urging  the 
jpatriation  of  all  prisoners  of  war.  The  follow  - 
ig  is  quoted  from  the  reply  sent  to  the  Committee 
y  the  Department  of  State  on  behalf  of  the  United 
tates  Government : 

"This  Government  favors  the  early  repatriation 
f  all  enemy  prisoners  of  war  wherever  they  may 
e  held  and  has  on  all  appropriate  occasions  urged 
ae  return  of  these  men  to  their  homes  at  the  ear- 
est  practicable  time.  The  United  States  Govern- 
lent  for  its  part  has  completed  the  repatriation  of 
nemy  prisoners  of  war  under  the  direct  control 
f  the  American  authorities. 

"With  respect  to  German  prisoners  of  war  cap- 
ered by  American  forces  and  subsequently  trans- 
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ferred  to  other  Governments,  namely,  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  Luxembourg,  this  Government,  as  the 
Committee  is  aware,  has  assumed  an  active  and 
continuing  interest  in  their  repatriation.  As  a  re- 
sult of  an  approach  made  by  this  Government  early 
in  December  1946  to  the  three  Governments  con- 
cerned, all  such  prisoners  of  war  transferred  to 
Luxembourg  and  Belgium  have  been  released,  and 
in  France  substantial  numbers  have  been  released 
and  repatriated  under  the  agreed  program  which 
has  been  in  operation  since  last  March.  As  the 
Committee  was  accorded  special  status  in  super- 
vising the  repatriation  program  in  the  latter  coun- 
try, I  know  that  you  are  fully  aware  of  the  prog- 
ress which  has  been  made,  as  well  as  the  practical 
difficulties  which  have  been  encountered  in  imple- 
menting the  program. 

"It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  all  Governments  still 


1  Not  printed. 
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holding  prisoners  of  war  will  find  it  possible  to 
act  favorably  on  the  Committee's  humanitarian 
appeal." 1 

The  agreement  with  the  French  Government  re- 
ferred to  above  provided  for  the  release  of  these 
men  by  two  means:  (1)  repatriation  at  the  rate 
of  20,000  a  month  and  (2)  release  in  France  as 
free  workers  of  those  voluntarily  choosing  to  re- 
main. The  program  initiated  by  this  agreement 
was  made  applicable  to  all  German  prisoners  of 
war  in  French  custody,  including  those  captured 
by  French  forces  as  well  as  those  transferred  by 
this  Government.  Information  just  received  in 
the  Department  from  official  French  sources  in- 
dicates that  the  number  of  German  prisoners  of 
war  in  French  custody,  as  of  January  1,  has  been 
reduced  to  301,440.  Between  March  14  and  De- 
cember 31,  1947,  a  total  of  278,006  were  released 
from  prisoner-of-war  status.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber released  during  this  period  181,645  were  re- 
patriated while  96,361  were  transferred  to  free- 
worker  status.  In  this  latter  category  there  are 
an  additional  43,700  now  being  processed  for  re- 
lease. Some  reduction  in  the  total  number  held 
has  also  occurred  as  a  result  of  escapes.  The 
minimum  rate  of  repatriation  has  been  increased 
to  25,000  per  month. 

The  Department  of  State,  through  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  at  Paris,  is  maintaining  an  active 
interest  in  this  matter  and  will  continue  to  do  so 


until  the  program  has  been  completed.  The  De- 
partment of  State,  however,  cannot  undertake  t( 
forward  to  the  French  authorities  inquiries  con-j 
cerning  the  status  and  expected  date  of  release  oJ  1 
individual  prisoners  of  war.  Inquiries  of  this 
nature  should  be  addressed  by  interested  persons 
in  this  country  to  the  Direction  Generale  des  Pris 
onniers  de  Guerre  de  l'Axe,  51  Boulevard  de  h 
Tour  Maubourg,  Paris  VII,  France. 

Individuals  interested  in  obtaining  informatioi 
concerning  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Britisl 
authorities  may  address  inquiries  to  the  Control 
ler,  Prisoner  of  War  Information  Bureau,  Hote 
Victoria,  Northumberland  Avenue,  London  W.C 
2,  England.  The  Department  understands  tha 
British  plans  with  respect  to  the  release  of  Ger 
man  prisoners  of  war  anticipate  completion  o  i 
the  operation  well  before  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  Soviet  authorities  have  indicated  that  in 
quiries  from  persons  in  the  United  States  con 
cerning  prisoners  of  war  held  in  the  Soviet  Unio) 
can  be  accepted  and  acted  upon  only  if  transmittet 
through  Red  Cross  channels.  The  American  Rei 
Cross  is  prepared  to  receive  and  to  transmit  sue! 
inquiries  to  the  Alliance  of  Red  Cross  and  Re( 
Crescent  Societies  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Inter 
ested  persons  in  this  country  are  advised  to  com 
municate  with  their  local  chapters  of  the  Ameri 
can  Red  Cross  for  further  information  regardin 
this  service. 


American  Ambassador  to  Venezuela  to  Attend  Inauguration 
of  Venezuelan  President-Elect 


[Released  to  the  press  February  2] 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Vene- 
zuela has  invited  this  Government  to  be  specially 
represented  at  the  inauguration  ceremonies  of  the 
President-elect  of  Venezuela,  Senor  Don  Romulo 
Gallegos,  which  will  be  held  at  Caracas  February 
13  to  18.  The  inauguration  will  be  on  Febru- 
ary 15. 

The  President  has  designated  Walter  J.  Don- 
nelly, the  American  Ambassador  to  Venezuela,  as 
his  personal  representative  with  the  rank  of  special 
Ambassador  to  the  inauguration  of  President- 
elect Gallegos.  Ambassador  Donnelly  will  be  ac- 
companied, as  members  of  the  United  States  Dele- 
gation, by  Archibald  MacLeish  with  the  rank  of 
Minister;  Lt.  Gen.  Willis  D.  Crittenberger,  Com- 
manding General  of  the  Caribbean  Defense  Com- 
mand ;  Vice  Adm.  Daniel  E.  Barbey,  Commandant, 
Tenth  U.S.  Naval  District;  John  Willard  Carri- 
gan,  First  Secretary  of  the  American  Embassy  at 

1  Signed  by  Kobert  A.  Lovett  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Government. 
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Caracas ;  Captain  Henry  J.  Armstrong,  Jr.,  Navs 
Attache;  and  Lt.  Col.  Frank  P.  Bender,  Militar 
Air  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Caracas. 

The  United  States  Government  will  send  th 
aircraft  carrier  the  U.S.S.  Saipan  and  the  d< 
stroyer  the  U.S.S.  Witek. 

The  Department  of  State  has  learned  with  plea; 
ure  that  Jesus  T.  Pinero,  Governor  of  Puert 
Rico,  has  been  especially  invited  to  the  inaugun 
tion  by  the  Government  of  Venezuela  and  will  tat 
part  in  the  ceremonies. 

Luxembourg  and  Denmark:  Time  Extende 
for  Renewing  Trade-Mark  Registrations 

The  extension  until  June  30, 1948,  of  time  for  re 
newing  trade-mark  registrations  with  respect  t 
Luxembourg  was  granted  by  the  President  in  Pro( 
lamation  2766  (13  Federal  Register  319)  on  Jam 
ary  21,  1948,  and  to  Denmark  by  Proclamatic 
2768  (13  Federal  Register  431)  on  January  Si 
1948. 
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merican  Position  in  Iran 


REMARKS  BY  GEORGE  V.  ALLEN  > 
American  Ambassador  to  Iran 


I  am  particularly  appreciative  of  the  courtesy 
tended  to  me  this  evening  by  the  distinguished 
ambers  of  the  Iranian  press.  A  free  press  is  in- 
spensable  for  the  maintenance  of  democracy, 
ice  every  totalitarian  regime  that  I  know  any- 
ing  about  began  by  suppressing  the  opposition. 
I  had  hoped  to  be  able  in  this  last  meeting  with 
iu  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the  subject  of  your 
eat  profession  and  to  the  field  of  cultural  and 
ucational  exchange  in  which  I  shall  be  engaged 
>on  my  return  to  Washington.  However  the  in- 
rmation  carried  during  the  past  two  days  in  the 
anian  press  concerning  a  communication  which 
e  Iranian  Government  has  received  alleging  im- 
oper  activities  on  the  part  of  American  advisers 
Iran  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  remain  silent 
i  this  subject. 

This  communication  as  reported  in  the  press 
ems  an  obvious  attempt  to  exert  influence  on  a 
atter  now  before  the  Iranian  Majlis.  Even  if 
e  allegations  in  the  note  were  true,  its  delivery 
this  moment  would  constitute  improper  inter- 
rence  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Iran  and  there- 
re  be  contrary  to  the  dignity  and  independence 
!  Iran  as  an  equal  member  of  the  United  Nations, 
ut  what  makes  the  communication  more  objec- 
snable  in  my  view  is  that  it  includes  not  only 
isstatements  of  fact  from  start  to  finish  but 
oses  with  an  implied  threat. 
First  and  foremost,  I  wish  to  make  entirely 
ear  once  more  the  attitude  of  the  American  Gov- 
nment  with  regard  to  American  advisers  here. 
re  have  frequently  informed  the  Iranian  Gov- 
nment  during  the  past  two  years  that  American 
ivisers  in  Iran  will  not  remain  here  one  minute 
nger  than  the  Iranian  Government  feels  they 
•e  able  to  perform  a  useful  function  in  assisting 
an.  The  Iranian  Government  will  experience 
)  difficulty  whatever  in  terminating  the  services 
;  every  one  of  the  American  advisers  whenever 
iey  are  no  longer  desired.  The  contracts  pro- 
ding  for  the  two  American  military  missions 
;re  are  each  cancelable  on  one  month's  notice  by 
ther  party.  The  decision  rests  entirely  in  the 
mds  of  Iran. 

:  I  should  also  like  to  make  our  position  unmis- 
kably  clear  with  regard  to  the  proposed  pur- 
lase  of  military  supplies  from  the  United  States, 
ihe  United  States  has  no  desire  whatever  to  in- 
iience  Iran  concerning  the  manner  in  which  it 
[ill  spend  its  available  funds.  The  funds  are 
|)urs,  and  you  must  determine  how  you  wish 
i  allot  them — whether  for  military  supplies,  farm 
|achinery,    schoolbooks,    or   anything   else    you 

i?ed. 

i 
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We  are  interested  in  two  things.  In  the  first 
place,  we  hope  that  Iran  will  spend  what  funds 
it  has  to  the  best  possible  advantage  for  Iran 
itself,  because  we  are  anxious  for  Iran  to  become 
strong  and  to  remain  independent.  Our  second 
and  more  important  interest  is  that  Iran  should 
remain  entirely  free  to  make  its  own  choice  in 
this  matter,  unhampered  by  threats  and  menaces. 

I  recognize  fully  that  an  entirely  honest  divi- 
sion of  opinion  may  exist  among  Iranians  both 
as  regards  what  military  supplies  you  need  and 
whether  you  desire  American  advisers.  What- 
ever your  decision  may  be,  it  will  not  affect  in 
any  way  the  friendly  relations  between  Iran  and 
the  United  States. 

The  communication  which  your  Government 
has  just  received  disturbs  the  calm  atmosphere 
in  which  you  will  need  to  consider  these  impor- 
tant questions.  I  am  confident  that  no  self-re- 
specting and  patriotic  Iranian  will  be  deterred 
by  this  communication  from  doing  his  duty  as  he 
considers  best.  The  allegations  in  the  note  are 
so  clearly  false  that  they  do  not  require  considera- 
tion in  detail.  I  would  merely  ask :  where  are  the 
plans  for  an  American  airport  at  Qum,  where  are 
the  American  storage  tanks  in  southern  Iran,  the 
barracks  being  prepared  for  American  troops,  or 
any  other  of  the  things  alleged  in  the  note  ? 

I  am  reminded  in  this  connection  that  history 
repeats  itself.  There  is  considerable  essential 
similarity  between  the  present  communication 
which  your  Government  has  received  and  one 
which  was  delivered  to  you  in  1912  when  Morgan 
Shuster  was  exerting  every  effort  to  assist  Iran 
to  become  strong  and  independent  of  foreign  dom- 
ination. Fortunately,  however,  the  world  situa- 
tion is  vastly  different  today  from  what  it  was 
in  1912.  Iran  and  all  other  independent  coun- 
tries of  the  world  today  are  bound  together  in  a 
world  organization  based  on  equality  and  respect 
for  their  sovereign  independence.  The  entire  struc- 
ture of  the  United  Nations  is  built  on  the  principle 
that  no  nation  shall  any  longer  have  to  stand  alone 
as  Iran  did  when  it  received  the  1912  note. 

I  regret  sincerely  the  injection  of  foreign  in- 
terference in  the  question  now  before  the  Majlis, 
and  I  hope  the  deputies  will  consider  the  matter 
with  appropriate  calmness  and  dignity.  The  only 
important  consideration  is  that  the  decision,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  should  be  a  free  Iranian  decision. 


m 


wsvVI 


1  Delivered  before  the  Tehran  Press  Club  in  Tehran  on 
Feb.  4  and  released  to  the  press  in  Washington  on  Feb.  5, 
1948. 
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ULES  FOR  ACCOUNTING  FOR  GERMAN  ASSETS  IN  COUNTRIES 
IEMBERS  OF  THE  INTER-ALLIED  REPARATION  AGENCY 

By  James  Simsarian 
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Agreement  was  reached  at  the  Inter-Allied 
sparation  Agency  in  Brussels  on  November  21, 
47,  with  respect  to  the  German  assets  in  the 
untries  members  of  this  Agency 1  which  should 
i  accounted  for  by  them  as  German  reparations 
ider  article  6A  of  the  Paris  reparation  agree- 
ent.2  Article  6A  of  the  Paris  agreement  pro- 
des  that  each  Iara  country  shall  "hold  or 
spose  of  German  enemy  assets  within  its  juris- 
ction  in  maimers  designed  to  preclude  their 
turn  to  German  ownership  or  control  and  shall 
targe  against  its  reparation  share  such  assets" 
it  of  certain  deductions  permitted.  This  pro- 
sion  stems  from  the  decision  made  at  Potsdam 
tat  "appropriate  German  external  assets"  should 
j  one  of  the  sources  for  reparations  from 
ermany. 

Rules  relating  to  the  German  assets  which  should 
j  accounted  for  by  Iara  countries  were  drafted 
ad  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Experts  on 
Inemy  Property  Custodianship  of  the  Inter- 
Hied  Reparation  Agency  as  the  result  of  meetings 
f  the  Committee  in  October  1946  and  from  July 
,  1947,  to  September  13,  1947.    The  rules  recom- 

1  The  18  countries  members  of  the  Inter-Allied  Repara- 
on  Agency  are  Albania,  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada, 
izechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Egypt,  France,  Greece,  India, 
uxembourg,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Union 
f  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and 
'ugoslavia.  Russell  H.  Dorr  is  U.S.  Minister  and  Dele- 
ate  to  the  Inter-Allied  Reparation  Agency. 

'For  the  text  of  the  Paris  reparation  agreement  of 
an.  24,  1946,  see  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts 
Series  1(555. 

'The  proposal  of  the  Committee  of  Experts  that  the 
ules  adopted  relate  solely  to  the  question  of  what  German 
issets  should  be  accounted  for  and  not  to  the  question 
»f  what  are  or  are  not  "German  enemy  assets"  under  the 
Paris  reparation  agreement  was  accepted  by  the  Assembly 
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mended  by  the  Committee  of  Experts  were 
changed  in  only  minor  respects  by  the  Iara  Com- 
mittee on  German  External  Assets  and  adopted  by 
the  Assembly  of  Iara  on  November  21, 1947.3 

The  accounting  rules  are  divided  into  eight 
parts.  Part  I  of  the  rules  defines  Germany  as  the 
territory  within  the  boundaries  of  that  country  as 
of  December  31, 1937. 

Under  part  II  of  the  rules,  each  Iara  country 
must,  as  a  minimum,  account  for  all  assets  within 
its  jurisdiction  which  on  January  24,  1946  (the 
date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Paris  repara- 
tion agreement) ,  were  owned  by  any  of  the  follow- 
ing, subject  to  certain  exceptions  provided  in  other 
parts  of  the  rules : 

1.  The  German  state,  Government,  municipal 
and  other  public  authorities  and  organizations, 
and  the  German  Nazi  Party ; 

2.  An  individual  who  had  German  nationality 
on  January  24,  1946,  and  who  on  that  date  was 
physically  inside  Germany  or  had  his  residence  in 
Germany ; 

3.  An  individual  who,  as  a  German  national, 


of  Iara.  It  was  agreed  that  the  latter  question  would  be 
considered  separately  at  another  time  if  necessary.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  adoption  of  these  rules  does  not  necessitate 
any  change  in  the  provisions  of  the  U.S.  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Act.  Approval  was  given  by  the  Iara  Assembly 
to  the  explanation  that  the  rules  are  designed  to  present 
an  expeditious  arrangement  for  accounting  for  German 
assets  in  Iara  countries  under  the  Paris  reparation  agree- 
ment and  are  without  prejudice  to  any  other  issues  which 
may  arise  between  countries. 

It  was  also  decided  by  the  Iara  Assembly  that  separate 
consideration  will  be  given  at  Iara  to  accounting  problems 
relating  to  German  railway  rolling  stock  and  other  means 
of  transport  and  that  in  the  meanwhile  the  accounting 
rules  adopted  Nov.  21,  1947,  would  not  be  applicable  to 
these  assets. 
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has  been  compulsorily  repatriated  to  Germany 
since  January  24,  1946,  or  is  intended  to  be  com- 
pulsorily repatriated  to  Germany ; 

4.  A  corporation  organized  in  Germany.  If, 
however,  there  are  non-German  interests  in  the 
corporation,  an  Iara  country  need  not  account  for 
assets  of  the  corporation  to  the  extent  that  the 
assets  proportionate  to  the  non-German  interests 
in  the  corporation  are  released  to  the  non-German 
interests.  This  provision  is  consistent  with  part 
IV  of  the  agreement  relating  to  the  resolution  of 
conflicting  claims  to  German  enemy  assets,  which 
was  recently  signed  in  Brussels  by  Belgium,  Can- 
ada, the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  States.4 

In  addition  to  the  above  minimum  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  each  Iara  country  must  also  account 
for  all  assets  within  its  jurisdiction  which  have 
been  seized  because  of  a  German  interest  in  the 
assets  and  are  not  intended  to  be  released,  pro- 
vided that : 

1.  These  assets  were  owned  directly  or  indi- 
rectly on  January  24,  1946,  by  an  individual  other 
than  those  described  above  who  had  German  na- 
tionality, or  by  a  corporation  in  which  there  has 
been  a  German  interest,  at  any  time  between  the 
date  on  which  the  Iara  country  was  occupied  or 
annexed  by  or  entered  World  War  II  against 
Germany  and  January  24,  1946;  or 

2.  The  assets  were  owned  directly  or  indirectly 
by  an  individual  of  German  nationality  who  died 
before  January  24, 1946. 

Accordingly,  in  general,  although  an  Iara  coun- 
try must  account  for  assets  in  its  country  owned 
by  all  Germans  residing  in  Germany,  the  Iara 
country  need  not  account  for  the  assets  of  a  Ger- 
man residing  outside  Germany  unless  the  Iara 
country  seizes  and  does  not  intend  to  release  the 
assets  of  such  a  German.     The  term  "seized"  is 


4  For  text  of  this  agreement  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  4, 1948, 
p.  6.  The  agreement  was  signed  on  Dec.  5,  1947,  by  Can- 
ada, the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  States,  and  on  Jan. 
5,  1948,  by  Belgium.  The  agreement  was  signed  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress. 
It  has  not  as  yet  come  into  force. 

Under  part  IV  of  the  agreement,  if  nonenemy  nation- 
als of  parties  to  the  agreement  own  at  least  25  percent  of 
the  shares  in  or  control  the  corporation  organized  in 
Germany,  the  assets  in  the  Iara  country  of  the  corpora- 
tion will  be  released  to  the  extent  of  the  interests  in  the 
corporation  of  all  nonenemy  nationals  of  parties. 

'  For  text  of  the  London  patent  accord  on  German-owned 
patents,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  18,  1946,  p.  300. 


defined  in  part  I  of  the  rules  to  mean  placing  un 
der  custody,  sequestration,  blocking,  vesting,  o 
confiscation  because  of  a  German  interest. 

As  exceptions  to  the  rules  provided  in  part  I] 
part  III  provides  that  assets  in  any  of  the  follow 
ing  categories  need  not  be  accounted  for  if  th 
Iara  country  does  not  seize  and  retain  the  assets 

1.  Patents  disposed  of  or  dealt  with  on  the  basi 
of  the  London  patent  accord  of  July  27, 1946,5  am 
trade-marks,  designs,  and  literary  and  artisti 
property.  Any  income  or  proceeds  from  sue] 
assets  must,  however,  be  accounted  for. 

2.  Household  goods  and  limited  personal  effect 
which  individuals  repatriated  to  Germany  are  per 
mitted  to  take  with  them,  and  maintenance  allow 
ances  necessary  for  the  support  of  such  individual 
pending  their  repatriation. 

3.  Household  goods  and  limited  personal  effect 
of  diplomatic  and  consular  officials  of  the  Germai 
Government. 

4.  Assets  belonging  to  religious  bodies  o 
private  charitable  institutions  and  used  exclusivel; 
for  religious  or  charitable  purposes.  This  is  th 
same  language  as  that  used  in  article  79  of  th 
treaty  of  peace  with  Italy  of  February  10,  1947.  < 

5.  Assets  of  an  individual  of  German  nationalit; 
who  voluntarily  entered  Germany  at  the  invita 
tion  of  and  to  assist  any  of  the  Allied  governments 

6.  Assets  of  a  victim  of  Nazi  persecution  wh< 
has  left  Germany  or  intends  to  leave  German; 
within  a  reasonable  time  to  establish  his  permanen 
residence  outside  Germany. 

7.  Assets  of  an  individual  of  German  nation 
ality  who  is  also  a  national,  or  was  formerly  i 
national,  of  an  Iara  country  and  was  also  f  ormerb 
a  resident  of  that  Iara  country,  provided  he  ha; 
left  Germany  or  intends  to  leave  Germany  withh 
a  reasonable  time  to  establish  his  permanent  resi 
dence  outside  Germany. 

8.  Assets  which  would  provide  little  or  no  ne 
value  because  of  the  costs  involved  in  their  seizure 
administration,  or  sale. 

9.  Assets  in  an  Iara  country  owned  by  a  cor 
poration  organized  under  the  laws  of  another  coun 
try,  other  than  Germany,  if  the  German  interes 
in  the  corporation  is  not  controlling.  This  pro 
vision  was  included  since  it  generally  is  not  tin 
practice  of  countries  to  seize  such  assets. 

10.  Assets  in  an  Iara  country  owned  by  a  cor 
poration  organized  under  the  laws  of  Germany 
in  which  corporation  there  are  non -German  in 
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rests,  to  the  extent  that  the  assets  proportionate 
the  non-German  interests  in  the  corporation  are 
leased  to  those  interests.  This  provision  has 
ready  been  pointed  out  above  to  be  a  modification 
:  the  requirements  with  respect  to  the  minimum 
sets  to  be  accounted  for  by  an  Iaea  country. 
11.  Any  other  direct  or  indirect  non-German 
terests  in  assets  which  will  not  be  seized  and 
tained  by  an  Iaea  country. 

Application  of  exceptions  6  and  7  necessitates 
at  it  be  proved  that  the  individual  involved  was 
yal  to  the  Allied  cause,  or  did  not  act  against 
e  Allied  cause,  during  the  war.    With  respect 

exceptions  5,  6,  and  7,  it  also  must  be  proved 
at  the  individual  involved  merits  favorable 
insideration. 

Part  IV  of  the  rules  makes  it  clear  that  it  is 
)t  necessary  for  Iara  countries  to  account  for 
ie  assets  of  Sudeten  Germans  who  have  been 
ansferred  by  Czechoslovakia  to  Germany  since 
e  end  of  hostilities.  Although  these  individuals 
■e  German-speaking,  they  were  in  fact  Czecho- 
Dvak  citizens  prior  to  their  transfer.  It  was 
^reed  at  the  Paris  Conference  on  Reparation  that 
e  assets  of  such  persons  need  not  be  accounted 
>r,  and  an  article  (art.  6D)  was  included  in  part 

of  the  Paris  reparation  agreement  for  this 
irpose. 

Part  V  of  the  rules  permits  shifts  between  Iara 
•untries  of  German  assets  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ent  or  arrangement  entered  into  by  them  to  re- 
ive conflicting  claims  to  these  assets;  this  part 
irmits  adjustments  in  the  reparation  accounts  of 
iRA  countries  in  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the 
russels  agreement  or  a  similar  agreement  on  con- 
cting  claims  to  German  assets. 
Assets  directly  or  indirectly  looted  by  Germans 
iring  their  occupation  of  Iara  countries  need 
)t  be  accounted  for  by  these  countries  under  the 
'ovisions  of  part  VI.    Full  recognition  is  given 

the  principles  enunciated  in  the  London  inter- 
;llied  declaration  of  January  5, 1943,  against  acts 
j!  dispossession.  This  declaration,  to  which  17 
,  nited  Nations  governments 6  and  the  French 
ational  Committee  adhered,  reserved  "all  their 
jghts  to  declare  invalid  any  transfers  of,  or  deal- 
|  gs  with,  property,  rights  and  interests  of  any  de- 
;ription  whatsoever  which  are,  or  have  been, 
•tuated  in  the  territories  which  have  come  under 
1  e  occupation  or  control,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the 
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governments  with  which  they  are  at  war  or  which 
belong  or  have  belonged,  to  persons,  including 
juridical  persons,  resident  in  such  territories."  It 
was  pointed  out  in  the  Declaration  that  "This 
warning  applies  whether  such  transfers  or  deal- 
ings have  taken  the  form  of  open  looting  or  plun- 
der, or  of  transactions  apparently  legal  in  form, 
even  when  they  purport  to  be  voluntarily  effected." 

Although  there  were  many  instances  of  direct 
looting  by  the  Germans,  when  force  or  duress  was 
applied  directly  to  the  owner  of  an  asset,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  plundering  of  the  economy  of 
the  occupied  countries  by  indirect  looting  as  well. 
By  obliging  the  occupied  countries  to  accept 
chronically  unfavorable  clearing  balances  between 
themselves  and  Germany  and  by  levying  exorbi- 
tant occupation  costs,  the  Germans  obtained  al- 
most limitless  amounts  of  purchasing  power, 
which  were  used  to  purchase  assets  without  the 
necessity  of  intimidating  the  seller.  The  seller 
received  payment  in  local  currency  and  frequently 
did  not  know  that  the  assets  were  sold  to  a  Ger- 
man. Through  this  process,  the  exchequer  and 
the  national  economy  of  the  occupied  countries 
were  indirectly  looted.  The  billions  of  Reichs- 
marks  poured  by  Germany  into  the  occupied  coun- 
tries in  exchange  for  local  currency  were,  in  gen- 
eral, useless  to  the  occupied  countries,  since 
imports  from  Germany  for  these  Reichsmarks  were 
generally  unavailable  to  replace  the  vast  amounts 
of  property  purchased  in  the  occupied  countries 
by  the  Germans. 

Accordingly,  part  VI  of  the  accounting  rules 
adopted  by  Iara  provides  in  general  that  an  Iara 
country  need  not  account  for  any  assets  acquired 
by  a  German  after  the  invasion  or  annexation 
of  territory  of  that  country  by  Germany.  This 
rule  was  adopted  because  of  the  widespread  char- 
acter of  direct  and  indirect  looting  by  Germans 
in  the  occupied  countries.  It  was  agreed,  how- 
ever, that  assets  brought  into  an  Iara  country  by 
a  German  during  the  occupation  should  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  Iara  country.  For  example, 
if  assets,  such  as  machinery,  were  exchanged  by  a 
German  with  a  national  of  the  Netherlands  dur- 


• 


'Union  of  South  Africa,  United  States,  Australia,  Bel- 
gium, Canada,  China,  Czechoslovakia,  United  Kingdom, 
U.S.S.R.,  Greece,  India,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Norway,  Poland,  Yugoslavia.  For  complete  text 
of  declaration  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  9,  1943,  p.  21. 
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ing  the  occupation  of  the  Netherlands  for  a  house 
owned  by  the  latter,  the  Netherlands  would  account 
for  the  value  of  the  machinery  as  the  consideration 
for  the  house  and  not  account  for  the  house  itself. 
Part  VII  provides  that  an  Iara  country  may 
deduct  from  the  value  of  assets  to  be  accounted 
for  any  sum  which  it  has  paid  or  intends  to  pay 
in  the  following  categories : 

1.  Accrued  taxes. 

2.  Liens. 

3.  Expenses  of  administration  already  incurred. 

4.  In  rem  charges  against  specific  assets. 

5.  Unsecured  legitimate  contract  claims  against 
the  German  former  owner  of  assets,7  provided  that 
these  have  been  paid  or  are  to  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  laws  or  administrative  rules  of  the  Iara 
country  already  in  force  and  provided  also  that 
the  claims  are : 

(a)  Those  of  nationals  or  residents  of  the  Iara 
country  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  assets  are 
situated ; 

(&)  Filed  with  the  Iara  country  before  January 
24,  1949,  or  within  two  years  after  the  vesting, 
sequestration,  or  confiscation  of  the  assets  in- 
volved; and 

(c)  In  respect  of  contracts  entered  into  at  the 
time  the  creditor  was  resident  in  the  Iara  country. 

These  provisions  relating  to  deductions  conform 
closely  to  the  language  of  article  6A  of  the  Paris 
reparation  agreement,8  except  that  the  three  con- 
ditions specified  above  (a,b,  and  c)  were  added  to 
the  provision  relating  to  deductions  with  respect 
to  unsecured  legitimate  contract  claims. 

Part  VIII  provides  in  general  that  assets  which 
are  under  judicial  proceedings  or  are  expected  to 
come  under  judicial  proceedings  shall  be  accounted 
for  on  the  basis  of  50  percent  of  their  value  until 
the  judicial  proceedings  are  resolved.  It  did  not 
seem  reasonable  to  require  an  Iara  country  to  ac- 

7  The  following  illustrates  how  the  deductions  with  re- 
spect to  unsecured  legitimate  contract  claims  will  be 
applicable :  If  "A",  a  national  of  an  Iara  country,  is  owed 
an  unsecured  debt  by  "B",  a  German  in  Germany,  and  the 
Iaba  country  vests  the  assets  in  that  country  of  "B",  the 
Iara  country  may  deduct  for  the  debt  claims  of  "A"  which 
are  satisfied  out  of  the  assets  of  "B",  even  though  "A" 
does  not  hold  a  mortgage  or  lien  against  these  assets  of 
"B".  If  the  Iaba  country  pays  the  claim  of  "A",  the 
Iaba  country  would  then  account  to  Iara  for  the  value  of 
"B's"  assets,  less  the  claim  paid  to  "A".    The  Iara  coun- 
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count  for  100  percent  of  the  value  of  these  asset 
or  to  be  entirely  free  of  any  obligation  to  accoun 
for  any  of  these  assets.  As  a  result  of  judicial  pro 
ceedings  in  a  particular  case,  an  Iara  country  ma; 
have  to  account  for  100  percent  of  the  value  o. 
the  assets  or  for  none  of  it.  It  seemed  reasonabl 
to  require  an  accounting  for  50  percent  of  th 
value  of  the  assets  until  the  judicial  proceeding 
are  resolved. 

Since  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Paris  repara 
tion  agreement  on  January  24,  1946,  each  Iar 
country  accounts  to  Iara  with  respect  to  the  valu 
of  German  assets  within  its  jurisdiction  as  o 
January  24  of  each  year.  With  the  adoption  o 
the  above  accounting  rules,  each  Iara  country  wi 
report  the  value  of  the  German  assets  within  it 
jurisdiction  in  accordance  with  these  rules. 
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try  may  deduct  for  debt  claims  paid  to  the  creditors  of  "I 
only  to  the  extent  of  the  assets  of  "B"  in  the  Iara  countr. 
The  Iara  country  may  not  deduct  for  debt  claims  of  cred 
tors  of  "B"  who  are  paid  from  the  assets  of  "C",  anoth< 
German  in  Germany  with  assets  in  the  Iara  countr 
Deductions  on  the  basis  of  the  grouping  of  the  assets  < 
different  Germans  for  the  payment  of  debt  claims  are  m 
permitted. 

8  Article  6A  refers  to  deductions  for  "accrued  taxes,  lien 
expenses  of  administration,  other  in  rem  charges  again 
specific  items  and  legitimate  contract  claims  against  tl 
German  former  owners  of  such  assets." 
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urvival  of  Democracy  Dependent  on  Success  of  ERP 


ADDRESS  BY  GEORGE  C  MARSHALL  « 
Secretary  of  State 


•V . 


The  people  in  the  United  States  face  the  greatest 
ecision  in  our  history.  It  will  have  a  profound 
ud  far-reaching  effect  on  the  whole  world.  Like 
11  momentous  decisions,  once  made  it  cannot  be 
Itered.  There  will  be  no  opportunity  for  a  second 
uess.  The  vital  decision  we  are  now  called  upon 
>  make  with  respect  to  our  foreign  policy  is  being 
lade  in  the  American  way.  But  the  danger  in 
lis  procedure  is  that  we  become  so  preoccupied 
ith  the  details  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  great  ob- 
sctives  of  the  European  Recovery  Program. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  printed  during  the 
ast  two  months  regarding  the  program  that  there 
i  confusion  in  the  minds  of  many  people  about  it. 
>uring  the  hearings  before  congressional  com- 
littees,  every  aspect  and  detail  of  the  program 
ave  been  subjected  to  analysis.  Views  not  only  of 
le  members  of  the  Administration,  but  also  a 
reat  many  private  individuals  from  every  walk 
f  life — business,  agriculture,  and  labor — have 
een  heard. 

It  is  necessary  that  Congress  should  require 
jstification  in  complete  detail  for  the  amount 
sked  to  carry  out  the  program.  The  discussions 
ave  related  to  work  sheets  which  are  the  product 
f  months  of  study  by  a  highly  selected  group  of 
eople  in  and  out  of  government — industrialists, 
ankers,  economists,  and  businessmen,  as  well  as 
lie  Harriman,  Krug,  and  Nourse  committees.  But 
he  European  Recovery  Program  is  far  more  than 

mere  economic  transaction.  It  represents  a  tre- 
aendous  effort  for  constructive  leadership.  If 
dopted,  it  will  rank,  I  think,  as  one  of  the  great 
istoric  undertakings  in  the  annals  of  world 
ivilization. 

Therefore,  I  shall  not  discuss  the  details  of  the 
inancial,  administrative,  or  economic  factors  of 
he  program.  What  I  wish  to  make  clear  as  crystal 
3  the  great  objective  of  the  program  and  its  rela- 
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tionship  to  the  future  of  the  world  and  this  country 
of  ours.  Make  no  mistake,  the  consequences  of  its 
success  or  failure  will  determine  the  survival  of 
the  kind  of  a  world  in  which  democracy,  individ- 
ual liberty,  economic  stability,  and  peace  can  be 
maintained. 

The  United  States  and  the  western  democracies 
have  been  seeking  to  bring  the  postwar  crisis  to  an 
end  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  Soviet  Union  and 
their  Communist  allies  have  been  seeking  to  ex- 
ploit the  crisis  so  as  to  gain  a  controlling  influence 
over  all  of  Europe. 

As  I  stated  on  my  return  from  London,  I  felt 
that  there  must  be  a  decided  change  in  the  situa- 
tion before  we  would  have  a  basis  for  a  genuine 
settlement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  meant  that  if 
a  stable  and  healthy  western  Europe  can  be  real- 
ized the  Soviet  leaders  being  supreme  realists 
would  be  much  more  inclined  to  reach  a  settlement 
on  the  terms  for  a  peace  treaty. 

We  in  this  country  still  have  the  priceless  free- 
dom of  a  choice  in  our  foreign  relations.  We  can 
still  decide  for  ourselves  what  we  should  do  and 
not  have  it  decided  for  us  by  the  march  of  events  or 
by  the  dictation  of  others.  But,  in  my  opinion,  we 
are  quite  literally  at  the  crossroads.  The  decision 
we  must  now  make  will  set  the  course  of  history 
for  a  long  time  to  come  and  our  own  destiny  for  a 
distant  future. 

There  are  two  roads  the  United  States  can  take 
at  this  juncture.  We  can  decide  that  the  difficulties 
and  the  risks  of  this  program  are  too  great  and 
therefore  to  do  nothing.  We  can  attempt  to  meet 
the  situation  grudgingly  by  halfhearted  and  in- 
adequate assistance.  This  in  effect  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  doing  nothing  in  so  far  as  the  result 

1  Delivered  by  telephone  to  the  National  Farm  Institute 
at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  Feb.  13,  1948,  and  released  to  the 
press  on  the  same  date. 
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is  concerned,  but  at  great  expense.  But  even  more 
tragic  than  the  material  effect  would  be  the  psy- 
chological impact  of  a  default  in  American  leader- 
ship. If  we  take  such  a  decision,  I  think  we  must 
expect  to  see  this  very  vital  area  of  the  world — 
western  Europe,  its  industrial  potential,  its  skills, 
and  its  energy — pass  under  the  same  control  which 
is  now  exercised  over  the  satellite  nations  of 
eastern  Europe.  The  process  would  not  be  the 
same  in  each  country.  It  would  be  faster  in  some 
and  slower  in  others,  but  the  pattern  and  the  end 
result,  I  believe,  would  be  the  same.  Under  such 
conditions  free  institutions  would  not  long  survive 
on  the  European  Continent. 

Even  if  this  process  halted  at  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  its  impact  would  be  deplorable  upon  the 
areas  surrounding  the  European  Continent. 
Geography  alone  would  mean  that  the  Middle  East 
and  the  entire  Mediterranean  area  would  be 
directly  and  similarly  affected.  The  position  of 
the  British  Isles  and  the  whole  structure  of  the 
British  Commonwealth,  which  has  exerted  a  pro- 
found influence  on  the  stability  of  the  world  and 
world  trade,  would  be  critically  affected.  The 
Continent  of  Europe  with  its  vast  aggregation  of 
resources,  manpower,  and  industrial  potential 
would  eventually  pass  under  the  control  of  a  sys- 
tem which  is  plainly  antagonistic  to  our  way  of 
government  and  of  life. 

After  the  complete  failure  of  the  Moscow  con- 
ference, and  the  developments  of  the  succeeding 
months,  I  recognized  that  this  Government  was 
faced  with  but  two  choices.  It  could  stand  aloof, 
as  I  have  just  explained,  from  the  rapidly  ap- 
proaching debacle  in  western  Europe.  Or,  this 
Government  in  its  commanding  position  of  ac- 
knowledged leadership  in  the  world  could  take 
some  positive  action  to  save  the  situation.  The 
negative  procedure  of  the  past  which  had  led  us 
into  two  terrible  wars  was  no  longer  tolerable. 

But  it  was  clearly  apparent  that  our  Government 
would  lack  an  effective  basis  for  its  action  unless 
the  countries  concerned  on  their  own  initiative 
should  pledge  themselves  to  a  coordinated,  out- 
standing effort  to  rebuild  their  economic  situation ; 
therefore,  my  suggestion  on  June  5  last  and  the 
quick  response  of  the  16  European  nations  which 
were  willing  to  take  the  necessary  concerted  action. 

Every  nation  in  Europe  was  included  in  the 
suggestion.  I  need  not  go  into  the  reason  why  a 
certain  group  held  aloof.    But  I  must  emphasize 
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the  fact  that  the  Communist  leaders  of  this  same 
group  declare  an  intent  to  wreck  the  proposed 
recovery  program.  I  will  not  take  your  time  to 
describe  the  evident  method  and  purpose  of  that 
wrecking  process. 

When  we  consider  the  difficulties  ordinarily 
found  in  composing  interstate  matters,  where  all 
speak  the  same  language,  all  are  ardent  Ameri- 
cans, and  all  operate  under  the  same  great  Con- 
stitution, I  believe  thoughtful  people  must  concede 
that  the  action  of  the  16  nations  in  formally 
coordinating  themselves  for  unity  of  action,  in 
pledging  themselves  to  waive  strong  national  con- 
siderations and  traditions  in  favor  of  the  whole 
group,  was  a  historical  step  of  first  importance 
towards  the  making  of  a  peaceful  world. 

And  now  there  is  in  progress  a  further  develop-: 
ment  of  this  concert  of  free  nations  and  one  of  I 
great  importance  to  the  future  of  Europe.  On  the- 
recent  proposal  of  the  British  Foreign  Minister, 
Mr.  Bevin,  they  have  passed  beyond  their  agree- 
ments for  economic  coordination  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  western  European  union.  This  develop- 
ment has  been  our  great  hope. 

So  I  ask  that  you  keep  in  the  forefront  of  your, 
mind  during  this  welter  of  debate  and  discussion 
over  details  the  great  purpose  of  the  European 
Kecovery  Program,  that  you  carefully  consider 
what  the  alternatives  are,  and  weigh  those  against 
the  tremendous  purpose  and  importance  of  this 
program.  In  considering  the  contributions 
we  must  make  to  guarantee  the  success  of  this 
program — national  expenditures,  some  shortages 
or  delays  in  obtaining  all  the  machinery,  fertiliz- 
ers, et  cetera,  that  you  may  want — I  beg  of  you 
to  weigh  these  domestic  factors  against  the  im- 
portance of  stabilizing  the  world  situation,  restor- 
ing a  normal  development  of  world  trade,  termi- 
nating the  chaos  which  threatens  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

I  know  all  of  you  are  proud  to  be  Americans. 
I  am  sure  most  of  you  think  this  country  of 
ours  is  the  greatest,  the  most  powerful  in  the 
world,  that  we  lead  the  way  to  better  things  for 
the  working  people,  the  common  people,  all  the 
people.  Now,  if  that  is  so,  we  have  a  great  respon- 
sibility ;  for  you  cannot  be  a  leader  without  leading, 
and  the  more  distressing  or  dangerous  the  situa- 
tion the  more  necessary  it  is  for  the  leader  to  take; 
action.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  of  this  country 
today. 
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itimate  Made  for  Foreign  Financial  Aid,  1948-1949 


LETTER  FROM  THE  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN  TO  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  SENATE  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 


[Released  to  the  press  February  6] 

February  6, 1948. 
r  Dear  Senator  Vandestberg  : 
[  am  now  able  to  give  you  an  estimate  of  the 
al  amount  for  which  the  Congress  may  be  asked 
authorize  appropriations  for  foreign  financial 
listance  to  cover  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1948 
d  fiscal  year  1949.  The  estimate  follows  and  you 
11  note  that  it  contains  certain  items  which  are 
eady  before  the  Congress. 


'opean  Recov- 
xy>,  Program  . 
rernment  and 
telief  in  Oc- 
upied  Areas  . 
lippine  War 
)amage,  Reha- 
ilitation  and 
reterans  Ben- 
efits   

ler  Foreign 
dd  (includ- 
ng  China)  .  . 


Included  In 
President's  Budget 
of  Appropriations 

3,  800  millions 


Additions  to 
President's  Budget 
of  Appropriations 


1,400  millions 


*133  millions 


750  millions  (around)  $250  millions 


$9,083  millions 


$250  millions 


Total $9,333  millions 

Appropriation  request  for  fiscal  year  1949  authorized  by  P.  L. 
(79th  Congress) 

[  have  indicated  that  total  "Other  Foreign  Aid" 
imated  requests  for  authorizations  will  be 
round"  one  billion  dollars  because  it  is  not  possi- 
)  to  determine  the  total  of  this  item  with  finality 
this  time.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  var- 
is  programs  in  this  category  have  not  been 
ily  cleared  and  screened  in  the  Executive 
anch.    The  proposed  programs  included  in  this 
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item  are  China  Aid,  Greek-Turkish  Military  Aid, 
Army  Request  for  Japanese-Korean  Reconstruc- 
tion, Inter-American  Military  Cooperation  and 
Trieste  Aid.  Work  on  the  China  program  has 
progressed  sufficiently  so  that  I  can  indicate  the 
probable  amount  of  the  request  for  this  program 
at  about  $570  million  though  I  should  like  to  em- 
phasize that  this  does  not  represent  an  official  re- 
quest approved  by  the  President.  As  to  the  other 
programs  mentioned,  I  cannot  yet  give  you  an  esti- 
mated breakdown  but,  as  indicated,  my  best  present 
judgment  is  that  they  will  total  slightly  under  $500 
million.  I  shall,  of  course,  be  glad  to  furnish  more 
detailed  and  definite  figures  later  when  I  am  in  a 
position  to  do  so. 

I  trust  this  information  will  be  helpful  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lewis  W.  Douglas 


Preparation  of  Draft  Bill  on 
ERP  Legislation 

[Released  to  the  press  February  13] 

With  respect  to  the  request  earlier  made  to  us 
in  January  for  estimates  of  the  dates  on  which 
some  working  draft  of  the  American  European 
Recovery  Program  legislation  would  be  ready, 
John  D.  Hickerson,  Director,  Office  of  European 
Affairs,  advised  the  British  and  French  Ambassa- 
dors last  Tuesday  that  the  indications  were  that 
the  hearings  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee were  drawing  to  a  close  and  that  it  seemed 
appropriate  for  them  to  plan  on  the  basis  that  a 
preliminary  draft  bill,  indicating  one  aspect  of 
congressional  thought,  might  be  ready  by  the  end 
of  this  month. 
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Supply  and  Shipping  Goal  for  $522,000,000  Foreign  Aid  Program 


The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru- 
ary 10  a  target  supply  and  shipping  prospectus  for 
the  $522,000,000  United  States  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram to  France,  Austria,  and  Italy.1 

The  prospectus,  outlining  a  commodity  and  dol- 
lar breakdown  of  total  projected  procurement  and 
costs  for  each  country,  allots  $284,000,000  to 
France,  $57,000,000  to  Austria,  and  $181,000,000 
to  Italy. 

Some  adjustments  may  have  to  be  made  within 
the  over-all  target  amounts  as  the  program 
progresses. 

French  Program 

The  French  target  program,  including  partial 
programs  previously  approved  in  amount  of  $119,- 
819,000  under  dates  December  23,  January  9,  and 
January  29,  is  shown  in  table  I. 

TABLE  I. 


Product 


Food 

Cereals 

Fats  and  oils    .  .  .  . 
Dairy  products  .   .  . 

Potatoes 

Dried  fruit  (prunes) 

Dried  eggs 

Coal 


U.S. 


Ruhr  .   . 

Fertilizers 
U.S.    .  . 


Quantity 
(long  tons) 


Canada 

Chile 

Petroleum  products 
U.S 


Oflshore 

Miscellaneous 
Pesticides  (sulphur) .  . 
Cotton  and  other  fibers 
Medical  supplies   .  .  . 

Reserve 

Total 


775, 673 

i  63,  636 

6,013 

35, 000 

5,000 

200 

I,  800, 000 
1, 000, 000 

37, 000 
28, 900 
62, 065 

3 140,  500 
812, 000 

17, 000 

28, 000 


Esti- 
mated 
freight 
at  ship- 
side  cost 

($000) 


$93,  792 

20,000 

3,500 

450 

785 

179 

40,280 


Esti- 
mated 
shipping 
cost 
($000) 


57, 782 

(2) 

(!) 
625 
150 


38,000 


2,200 
1,800 


5,400 
15, 050 

340 
19,  500 


820 
638 


Esti- 
mated 
freight 
at  ship- 
side  and 
shipping 
cost 
($000) 


1,705 
7,770 


160 
500 


$101,  574 

20,000 

3,500 

975 

935 

187 

78,280 
16, 000 

3,020 
2,438 
2,729 

7,105 
*  24, 895 


20, 000 

1,000 

862 

$284, 000 


i  Final  detailed  composition  of  fats  and  oils  program  not  yet  determined, 
but  will  not  exceed  $20,000,000  in  total. 

•  Freight  will  be  paid  by  the  French  Government  on  a  nonreimbursable 
basis. 

»  Subject  to  adjustment  downward  after  determination  of  final  quantities 
to  come  from  U.S.  sources. 

« Includes  reserve  of  $2,075,000  for  petroleum  products  not  yet  specified. 
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Table  II  is  a  summary  of  the  program  for 
France  recommended  in  table  I,  using  the  com- 
modity categories  specified  in  Public  Law  389, 
The  summary  includes  estimated  cost  of  com- 
modity and  of  shipping. 

TABLE  II. 


Item 


Food 

Fuel  (coal  only) 

Petroleum  and  petroleum  products 

Fibers  (mostly  cotton) 

Fertilizer 

Pesticides  (sulphur) 

Medical  supplies 

Reserve 

Total 


Estimated 
freight  at 
shipside 

and 
shipping 

cost  ($000) 


$127, 171 

94,  280 

32,000 

20, 000 

8,187 

500 

1,000 

862 


$284, 000 


PerceD 

of 

total 


44.7 
33.2 
11.2 

7.0 
2.8 

.1 


100.  ( 


In  general,  the  recommended  French  prograr 
covers  shipments  during  the  period  December  194 
(to  the  extent  such  shipments  were  delivered  oi 
and  after  December  17,  1947,  the  date  of  enact 
ment  of  Public  Law  389)  through  March  194E 
except  for  the  cereals  allocation  for  April,  whic] 
will  be  shipped  in  that  month. 

Other  comments  on  the  French  program  are  a 
follows : 

Some  measure  of  the  contribution  of  the  fooi 
portion  of  the  recommended  French  program  i 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  after  eliminating  th 
April  allocation  of  cereals  the  program  provide 
an  average  of  829  calories  a  day  for  a  three-mont 
period  to  each  of  the  estimated  29,500,000  nonfan 
population  of  metropolitan  France.  The  Office  o 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  U.S.  Departmen 
of  Agriculture,  estimates  that  indigenous  prodw 
tion  will  provide  approximately  1,300  calories 
day  for  the  nonf arm  population. 

Petroleum  products  to  the  maximum  exten 
possible  will  be  procured  outside  the  United  State 


1  Public  Law  389,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  approved  De 
17, 1947. 
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o  aviation  gasoline  is  included.  At  the  present 
me  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  quantities  of  petro- 
um  and  petroleum  products  to  be  supplied  from 
ie  United  States  are  available. 
The  $862,000  shown  as  a  reserve  is  intended 
•incipally  for  additional  quantities  of  dairy  prod- 
its  and  fats  and  oils.  Some  part  of  the  reserve 
ay  also  be  used  for  incentive  goods. 

jstrian  Program 

The  Austrian  target  program,  including  partial 
rograms  previously  approved  in  amount  of 
(3,399,000  on  December  23,  1947,  and  January  9, 
)48,  is  shown  in  table  III. 

TABLE  III. 


FOREIGN   AID   AND   RECONSTRUCTION 
TABLE  IV. 


Product 


od 

reals  (wheat  equivalent) 

ya  flour 

ce 

illed  oats 


ans 

rd 

anuts  (TJ.  S.  surplus) 

ipra  (Philippines) 

gar,  raw  (Cuba) 

unes  (U.  S.  surplus) 

lisins  (TJ.  S.  surplus)    .  .  .  .  , 
Igs,  dried  (U.S.  surplus)    .  . 
at  (offshore) 

lhr 

iland,    Czechoslovakia,    Saar, 

ind  other  European 

rlUiziT  (offshore) 

eda 


Ishore 

iscellaneous 

aticides 

edical  supplies 

itty  acids 

sricultural    machinery    spare 

parts  

Bserve 


Total 


Quantity 
(long 
tons) 


148, 000 
3,000 
4,000 
3,000 

16, 000 
3,000 
7,000 
9,524 

17,000 
2,500 
2,500 
1,000 

501, 000 

219, 000 
50, 000 

660 
660 


300 


Esti- 
mated 
freight  at 
shipside 
cost 


$17,608,698 

553, 292 

985, 600 

512,  534 

3, 957, 934 

1, 948, 800 

2, 494, 296 

3, 047, 680 

1,  538, 432 

287, 800 

287,  800 

904, 960 


3, 212, 870 


389, 800 


244, 000 


Esti- 
mated 
shipping 
cost 


,  400, 790 

69, 450 

63,600 

112, 890 

536, 160 

111,960 

190, 050 

285,  720 

291,  650 

92, 875 

92, 875 

41,  730 


373, 500 

93,  200 
11, 130 


Esti- 
mated 
freight  at 
shipside 
and  ship- 
ping cost 


$20,009,488 

622, 742 

1, 049, 200 

625, 424 

4, 494, 094 

2, 060,  760 

2, 684, 346 

3, 333, 400 

1, 829, 982 

380, 675 

380, 675 

946, 690 

7, 014, 000 

3,  276, 000 
2, 000, 000 

3,  586, 370 
314, 750 

483, 000 

1, 016, 000 

255, 130 

100, 000 
637,  274 


$57,000,000 


Table  IV  is  a  summary  of  the  Austrian  program 
ecommended  in  table  III,  using  the  commodity 
ategories  specified  in  Public  Law  389.  The  sum- 
mary includes  estimated  cost  of  commodity  and  of 
hipping. 

ebruary  22,   7948 


Item 


Food 

Fuel  (coal  only). 

Seed 

Fertilizer  .... 
Medical  supplies 
Pesticides.  .  .  . 
Incentive  goods. 
Reserve 

Total  .  . 


Estimated 
freight  at 
shipside 
and  ship- 
ping cost 
($000) 


$38, 418 

10, 290 

3,901 

2,000 

1,271 

483 

100 

537 


$57, 000 


Percent  of 
total 


67.40 

18.05 

6.86 

3.50 

2.23 

.85 

.26 

.85 


100.00 


The  Austrian  program  in  general  covers  the 
same  shipment  period  as  the  French  program, 
from  December  17,  1947,  through  March  1948, 
except  for  the  cereals  allocation  for  April,  which 
will  be  shipped  in  April  1948. 

Other  comments  on  the  Austrian  program  are 
as  follows : 

Sugar.  The  Austrian  Government  has  agreed 
to  accept  and  process  raw  sugar  in  Austria.  This 
action  permits  supply  of  an  additional  amount  of 
sugar,  stated  by  the  Austrian  Government  and 
the  Commanding  General,  U.S.  Forces  in  Austria, 
as  urgently  needed,  without  increasing  the  amount 
of  funds  required. 

Fuel.  No  coal  is  being  supplied  from  the 
United  States  as  Austrian  coal  requirements  can 
be  met  from  European  sources  at  a  lower  unit  cost. 
The  proposed  program  covers  Kuhr,  Saar,  and 
Czechoslovakian  coal  for  January,  February,  and 
March,  and  Polish  coal  for  February,  March,  and 
April.  April  Polish  coal  must  be  paid  for  on  or 
before  March  20, 1948. 

Petroleum  and  petroleum  products.  No  petro- 
leum and  petroleum  products  are  included  in  the 
program.  Such  products  as  are  required  are  being 
purchased  by  the  Austrian  Government. 

Pesticides.  As  a  result  of  having  secured  Brit- 
ish agreement  to  supply  the  major  portion  of  the 
required  pesticides,  anticipated  expenditures  for 
these  items  have  been  materially  reduced. 

Incentive  goods.  The  Austrian  Government  is 
most  desirous  of  receiving  certain  agricultural 
machinery  spare  parts  as  "incentive  goods". 
These  parts  can  be  secured  from  bizonal  Germany 
prior  to  March  31, 1948. 
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FOREIGN  AID  AND  RECONSTRUCTION 

Reserve.  This  reserve  is  set  up  to  cover  a 
possible  increase  in  commodity  and  shipping 
costs  and  certain  anticipated  administrative 
charges  which  might  be  presented  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  and  for  other  contingencies. 

A  cable  from  the  Commanding  General,  U.S. 
Forces  in  Austria,  states  that  199  billion  calories 
of  import  food  is  required  for  each  28-day  ration 
period  to  support  an  1,800-caloric  ration  in 
Austria.  As  an  indication  of  its  importance  to 
Austria,  the  proposed  food  program  will  provide 
772  billion  calories  or  approximately  the  total 
import  food  required  for  four  ration  periods. 

Italian  Program 

The  target  program  for  Italy,  including  partial 
programs  previously  approved  for  Italy  totaling 
$93,403,000  under  dates  of  December  23,  1947, 
January  9,  1948,  and  January  29,  1948,  is  shown 
in  table  V. 

TABLE  V. 


TABLE  VI. 


Product 


Estimated 
quantity 
(long  tons) 


Food 

Cereals 

Soya  flour 

Pulses  (beans) 

Dairy  products 

Dried  eggs 

Rolled  oats 

Macaroni 

Sugar,  raw  (Cuba).  .  .  . 

Potatoes 

Coal 

TJ.S 

Ruhr 

Petroleum 

Petroleum  products,  U.S. 

Offshore 

Fertilizer 

U.S.  phosphate  rocks  .  . 

Medical  supplies 

Pesticides 

Reserve 


Total 


641,000 
12,000 
17,600 
6,000 
1,600 
6,000 
10,000 
28,000 
28,000 

,  800, 000 
500, 000 

23,102 
473,683 

70,000 


Esti- 
mated 
freight 
at  ship- 
side 
cost 
($000) 


Esti- 
mated 
ship- 
ping cost 
($000) 


$76, 393 
2,213 
4,329 
1,900 
1,344 
1,035 
2,432 
2,661 
364 

18,900 


1,850 
8,038 


$10, 749 
262 
671 
200 
60 
165 
568 
539 
840 

17, 100 


471 
4,641 


Esti- 
mated 
freight 
at  ship- 
side  and 
shipping 
cost 
($000) 


$87, 142 
2,465 
5,000 
2,100 
1,404 
1,200 
3,000 
3,200 
1,204 

36,000 
8,000 

2,321 
12, 679 

1,000 

1,800 

200 

12,285 

181,000 


Table  VI  is  a  summary  of  the  Italian  program 
recommended  in  table  V,  using  the  commodity 
categories  specified  in  Public  Law  389.  The  sum- 
mary includes  estimated  cost  of  commodity  and  of 
shipping. 
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Product 


Food 

Coal 

Petroleum  and  petroleum  products 

Medical  supplies 

Fertilizer 

Pesticides 

Reserve 

Total 


Estimated 
freight  at 
shipside 
and  ship- 
ping cost 
($000) 


$106,  715 

44,000 

15, 000 

1,800 

1,000 

200 

12,285 


$181, 000 


Per« 
oftol 


100. 


In  general,  the  recommended  Italian  progra: 
covers  shipments  January  1, 1948,  through  Mart 
1948,  with  the  following  exceptions :  (a)  deliverij 
in  Italy  of  Kuhr  coal  and  petroleum,  oil,  ar 
lubricants  on  and  after  December  17,  1947,  the; 
being  items  not  covered  under  the  United  Stat' 
foreign  relief  program  under  Public  Law  84 ;  ar 
(o)  cereals  and  possibly  coal  to  be  shipped  durir 
April  1948. 

Other  comments  on  the  Italian  program  are  | 
follows : 

Petroleum  and  petroleum  products.  Suppli 
proposed  to  be  shipped  from  the  United  States  a 
confined  to  lubricants.  The  United  States 
practically  the  only  source  of  supply  for  su< 
products.  No  aviation  gasoline  is  included  in  tl 
program. 

Fertilizer.  A  considerably  larger  program  f< 
fertilizer  was  originally  requested  by  Italy,  b 
the  reduction  in  available  funds  made  it  necessai 
to  confine  the  request  to  a  quantity  of  phospha 
rocks  to  be  shipped  from  the  United  States  n« 
to  exceed  $1,000,000  landed  cost. 

Medical  supplies.  The  recommended  progra 
of  $1,800,000  is  primarily  for  the  procurement  < 
streptomycin,  penicillin,  DDT,  and  certain  mi 
cellaneous  products  such  as  insulin,  liver  extra 
and  dried  plasma. 

Reserve.  The  reserve  includes  the  $12,000,0< 
being  held  pending  final  decision  as  to  distributk 
of  these  funds  among  several  critically  need* 
items,  including  additional  coal,  fertilizers,  sug: 
and  dairy  products,  and  blister  copper  used  : 
making  pesticides.  The  balance  of  the  reserve 
held  for  possible  use  in  an  incentive-goods  pr 
gram  or  for  other  contingencies. 

Some  measure  of  the  contribution  of  the  foe 
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ortion  of  the  recommended  program  is  indicated 
y  the  fact  that  after  eliminating  the  April  allo- 
ation  of  cereals  the  program  provides  approxi- 
mtely  600  to  650  calories  a  day  for  a  three-month 
>eriod  to  each  of  the  estimated  35,000,000  non- 
roducers.  It  is  estimated  that  indigenous  pro- 
uction  will  provide  approximately  1,300  to  1,400 
alories  a  day,  including  wine  for  nonproducers. 

tatement  on  Incentive  Goods  Programs 

The  State  Department  is  now  considering  in- 
sntive-goods  programs  of  a  very  limited  nature 
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to  be  carried  out  in  Austria,  France,  and  Italy  as 
authorized  under  the  interim-aid  legislation.  Be- 
cause of  the  reduction  of  $75,000,000  made  by  Con- 
gress in  the  administration's  request  for  $597,000,- 
000  for  interim  aid,  most  of  the  $522,000,000  finally 
appropriated  must  be  used  for  essential  fuel  and 
food  items  to  these  three  countries,  and  only  a 
small  amount  can  be  made  available  to  carry  out 
incentive-goods  programs.  Plans  for  small  in- 
centive-goods programs  in  these  three  countries 
under  the  interim-aid  legislation  should  be  com- 
pleted within  the  next  two  weeks. 
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hinese  Aid  Program  Supply  and  Shipping  Target 


[Released  to  the  press  February  13] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Feb- 
aary  13  a  target  supply  and  shipping  prospectus 
}r  the  $18,000,000  China  aid  program  as  appro- 
riated  under  Public  Law  393  of  December  28, 

m. 

A  partial  program  of  $6,041,000  approved  on 
'ebruary  3,  1948,  as  part  of  the  total  $18,000,000 
rogram,  is  included  in  the  prospectus,  which  is  as 
)llows : 


Product 


beat  (U.S.).  .  . 
ce(U.S.).  .  .  . 
fbrid  seed  corn 
sticides  .  .  .  . 
edical  supplies  . 
serve 


Total , 


Quantity 
(long 
tons) 


18,600 

47, 752 

2,000 


Freight 
at  ship- 
side  cost 
($000) 


$1, 979 

11, 884 

381 


Esti- 
mated 
shipping 
cost 
($000) 


$303 

1,203 

60 


Esti- 
mated 
freight 
at  ship- 
side  and 
shipping 
cost 
($000) 


$2,282 

13, 087 

431 

200 

1,000 

1,000 


$18, 000 


i  As  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  China  program 
Public  Law  84)  it  is  recommended  that  a  major 
lit  of  the  available  funds  be  used  for  the  pro- 
]irement  of  wheat  and  rice.    The  $2,282,000  for 
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wheat  represents  the  February  and  March  alloca- 
tions to  China. 

The  approximately  48,000  long  tons  of  rice  from 
the  United  States  covers  about  84  percent  of  the 
allocation  of  57,085  long  tons  of  United  States 
rice  to  China  for  the  first  six  months  of  1948. 

Hybrid  seed  corn  was  requested  by  the  aid  mis- 
sion in  China  because  of  its  usefulness  in  certain 
famine  and  flooded  areas  in  producing  heavy 
yields  of  corn  to  be  used  as  food.  It  was  stated 
that  2,000  tons  of  hybrid  seed  could  be  distributed 
to  farmers  for  growing  500,000  acres  of  corn. 

The  requirements  for  pesticides  as  originally 
submitted  by  our  mission  were  considered  excessive 
in  view  of  the  distribution  problem  involved  and 
were  reduced  by  about  two  thirds. 

The  $1,000,000  for  medical  supplies  will  in  con- 
siderable part  be  used  to  supplement  the  $4,000,000 
already  programmed  for  this  purpose  under 
Public  Law  84.  The  $4,000,000  is  not  sufficient  to 
complete  procurement  of  the  China  medical  pro- 
gram as  submitted  without  some  additional  funds. 
Any  unexpended  balance  will  be  used  either  for  the 
purchase  of  medical  supplies  in  addition  to  those 
already  programmed  or  for  the  purchase  of  more 
rice. 

The  $1,000,000  balance  is  being  held  in  reserve 
pending  final  decision  as  to  amounts  of  petroleum 
and  Diesel  oil  needed  for  use  in  transporting  relief 
supplies. 
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Status  of  German  Reparation  and  Dismantling  Program 


LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  TO  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
SENATE  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 


•  •  -  , 


Text  of  a  letter  to  Senator  Arthur  E.  Vandenberg 
from  Secretary  George  C.  Marshall  regarding  the 
German  reparation  program,  and  the  Department's 
memorandum  on  the  subject 

February  4-,  191$ 
Dear  Senator  Vandenberg  : 

You  will  recall  that  during  December  you  in- 
dicated the  intention  of  going  fully  into  the  Ger- 
man reparation  and  dismantling  program  in  con- 
nection with  the  consideration  of  the  European 
Recovery  Program  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Since  that  time,  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  of  the  Army  have  submitted  to 
the  Congress  and  to  your  Committee  a  consider- 
able amount  of  information  on  this  subject.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  my  testimony  before  your  Com- 
mittee on  January  8,  I  made  a  number  of  state- 
ments in  which  I  pointed  out  certain  of  the 
reasons  in  favor  of  continuing  the  dismantling  pro- 
gram, and  indicated  that  further  information  and 
data  would  be  furnished  in  the  near  future.  Vari- 
ous Army  witnesses,  including  Secretary  Royall 
and  Under  Secretary  Draper,  have  testified  at 
length  before  your  Committee  in  support  of  the 
dismantling  and  reparation  program,  and  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  more  technical  aspects 
of  the  program,  including  its  effects  upon  the 
German  economy. 

On  January  24  Mr.  Lovett  forwarded  to  you  a 
copy  of  the  memorandum  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  of  the  Army  in  reply  to  the 
questions  contained  in  House  Resolution  365.2 
This  resolution  called  for  answers  to  eleven  ques- 
tions concerning  the  dismantling  program,  and 
the  replies  (together  with  the  six  attachments) 
went  into  considerable  detail.  I  understand  that 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  read 
Mr.  Lovett's  covering  letter  of  January  24  before 
the  House,  It  was  pointed  out  in  this  letter  that 
through  both  diplomatic  channels  and  through  the 
Office  of  Military  Government  (US),  the  British 
and  French  Governments  have  been  asked  to  sup- 
ply detailed  information  with  regard  to  the  status 


1  Released  to  the  press  Feb.  9, 1948. 

2  Bulletin  of  Feb.  8, 1948,  p.  185. 
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of  the  dismantling  program  in  their  respectivi 
areas  of  occupation.  Although  representatives  o 
these  governments  have  given  us  assurances  tha 
they  will  make  every  effort  to  furnish  the  requestei 
information,  we  are  still  awaiting  receipt  of  de 
tailed  replies. 

I  believe  that  there  are  certain  very  compellmj 
reasons  in  favor  of  the  reparation  program  wliic) 
may  not  be  fully  understood  by  the  Congress 
notwithstanding  the  quite  extensive  information 
which  has  been  made  available  to  the  Congres 
through  your  Committee  and  otherwise.  For  thi 
reason  I  am  submitting  to  you  herewith  a  furthe 
memorandum  in  which  an  effort  is  made  to  sun! 
marize  the  principal  points  which  are  involves 
I  believe  that  the  information  and  arguments  cor 
tained  in  this  memorandum  will  be  of  use  to  yoi 
Committee,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  you  and  othe 
members  of  the  Senate  may  deem  it  appropriate  t 
employ  this  material  in  any  further  discussions  o 
the  program  which  may  take  place.  With  thi 
thought  in  mind  I  am  forwarding  to  you  unde 
separate  cover  additional  copies  of  the  memorar 
dum. 

I  should  also  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  th 
fact  that  the  British  and  French  Governments  ai 
understood  to  be  opposed  to  modification  of  th 
present  dismantling  program.  We  know  that  the 
feel  themselves  justly  entitled  to  and  are  mos 
anxious  to  receive  delivery  of  their  share  of  tl 
plants  which  have  been  selected  for  dismantlip 
and  of  the  reciprocal  deliveries  of  commodity 
which  the  Soviets  are  obligated  to  make  to  tl 
West.  If  all  dismantling  should  be  halted  in  oi 
zone,  this  would  be  interpreted  as  the  abandoi 
ment  of  the  reparation  program  as  far  as  tl 
United  States  is  concerned.  The  probable  resu 
of  such  action  would  be  that  the  United  Stat* 
would  find  itself  in  sole  opposition  to  the  demanc 
of  the  other  17  members  of  the  I.A.R.A.  group  < 
nations,  and  would  probably  be  faced  with  renewt 
demands  for  extensive  reparation  out  of  currei 
production.  The  principles  for  which  we  haj 
contended  so  vigorously  would  thus  be  placed 
jeopardy.  Instead  of  being  able  to  dispose  of  tl 
reparations  problem  in  short  time  and  at  rel: 
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ively  little  cost  we  will  be  thrown  back  into  a 
situation  similar  to  that  which  followed  in  the 
wake  of  World  War  I,  with  general  disagreement 
md  long  drawn-out  wrangling  among  the  vic- 
orious  allies,  and  particularly  those  nations  in 
IVestern  Europe  among  which  unity  of  purpose 
ind  feeling  is  essential  for  European  recovery. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  as  well  as  the  unfor- 
tunate political  consequences  within  Germany 
yhich  our  officials  there  have  declared  would  result 
:rom  a  temporary  halt  of  dismantling  should  it 
ater  be  decided  to  resume  dismantling,  General 
Jlay  has  not  been  instructed  to  discontinue  dis- 
nantling.  No  further  allocations  by  the  Allied 
Control  Authority  have  been  made,  however,  since 
he  current  Congressional  inquiry  was  begun.  At 
he  same  time  an  investigation  is  being  made  to 
tscertain  whether  or  not  certain  of  the  plants 
scheduled  for  dismantling  would  be  better  able  to 
lontribute  to  the  world  supply  of  critical  items  if 
■etained  in  Germany,  particularly  those  plants  to 
vhich  attention  was  called  in  the  report  of  the 
lerter  Committee. 

As  you  are  aware,  because  of  Soviet  breaches 
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of  the  Potsdam  Agreement  we  are  seeking  ade- 
quate arrangements  with  the  British  regarding 
further  reparation  deliveries  to  the  East.  These 
discussions  are  continuing,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
all  deliveries  from  the  US  Zone  to  the  USSR  (and 
Poland)  have  been  stopped  except  for  the  rem- 
nants of  three  plants  which  were  largely  dis- 
mantled and  delivered  before  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers. 

After  consulting  your  office,  I  am  taking  the  lib- 
erty of  furnishing  copies  of  this  letter  and  memo- 
randum to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  view  of  the  interest  which  these 
Committees  have  taken  in  the  reparation  and  dis- 
mantling program. 

Faithfully  yours, 


I  ■ 


MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  GERMAN  REPARATION  PROGRAM 


February  2,  1948 
In  recent  weeks,  while  the  major  proposals  of 
;he  European  Recovery  Program  have  been  under 
ontinuous  Congressional  and  public  discussion, 
;here  has  been  wide-spread  criticism  directed  to 
;he  question  of  the  compatibility  with  that  Pro- 
gram of  the  present  German  reparation  settlement, 
[t  has  been  argued  that  the  dismantling  and  trans- 
fer of  German  plants  blocks  the  industrial  re- 
covery of  Germany  and  is  the  major  factor 
preventing  the  great  industries  of  the  Ruhr  from 
contributing  to  European  reconstruction.  The 
onclusion  is  drawn  that  the  dismantling  program 
increases  the  burden  on  the  United  States,  and  the 
costs  which  must  be  borne  by  the  American  tax- 
payer. It  is  asserted  that  the  transferred  plants 
ire  of  small  value  to  the  recipient  countries  and 
;hat,  in  any  case,  the  major  beneficiaries  are  coun- 
tries which  are  unfriendly  to  the  United  States. 
A  more  limited  opposition  is  addressed  to  the 
question  of  certain  plants  on  the  dismantling  lists 
which  appear  to  be  technically  capable  of  pro- 
ducing items,  such  as  sheet  and  strip  steel  and 
arge  diameter  pipe,  which  are  in  short  supply 
hroughout  the  world  because  of  lack  of  producing 
(capacity.  It  is  argued  that  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  all  nations  concerned  to  keep  such 
|  plants  in  Germany  and  to  assign  them  top  priori- 
ties in  supplies  of  coal,  manpower,  and  other  scarce 
I  factors  of  production,  rather  than  to  undergo  the 
'loss  of  production  time  involved  in  their  dis- 
mantling and  transfer. 
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In  response  to  these  criticisms  a  fundamental 
reexamination  of  all  the  considerations  involved, 
both  economic  and  political,  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  Department  of  State.  The  conclusion  has 
been  reached  that  the  German  reparation  program 
should  be  continued  in  its  present  form,  and  that 
such  continuance  will  aid,  not  hamper,  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  Europe.  Such  continuance 
will,  furthermore,  leave  to  the  German  people 
adequate  resources  to  enable  them  to  develop  a 
decent  standard  of  life  and  to  contribute  through 
industrial  exports  to  European  recovery.  The 
major  considerations  which  led  the  Department 
to  adopt  this  conclusion  are  summarized  in  the 
following  paragraphs.  The  question  of  whether 
certain  of  the  plants  on  the  dismantling  list  would 
be  better  able  to  contribute  to  the  world  supply  of 
critically  short  items  if  retained  in  Germany  is 
now  being  investigated. 

Political  Considerations 

The  Need  for  a  Final  Settlement  of  the  German 
Reparation  Question 

The  obligation  of  the  aggressor  to  pay  the  maxi- 
mum reparation  compatible  with  economic  and 
political  realities  is  incontestable.  The  failure 
after  the  first  World  War  to  arrive  at  a  realistic 
solution  of  this  problem  cost  American  taxpayers 
and  private  investors  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, seriously  disrupted  European  and  world 
trade  throughout  the  interwar  period,  and  gave 
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rise  to  constant  frictions  in  international  political 
relations. 

From  this  unhappy  experience  it  could  be  con- 
cluded that  any  reparation  settlement,  to  be  satis- 
factory, should  be  realistically  based  on  capacity 
to  pay,  should  be  carried  to  final  completion 
within  a  relatively  short  period,  and  yet  should  be 
accepted  as  equitable  by  all  concerned.  It  was 
such  a  settlement  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment consistently  sought  from  the  time  when 
planning  for  the  post-surrender  treatment  of  Ger- 
many was  begun.  Without  such  a  settlement,  it 
was  certain  that  the  time  when  Germany  could 
enter  into  normal  economic  and  political  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  European  community  would 
be  seriously  delayed,  and  it  was  probable  that 
American  taxpayers  and  investors  would  once 
again  find  that  they  had  paid  the  German 
reparation  bill. 

The  Character  of  Existing  Reparation 
Agreements 

The  Potsdam  agreement  embodies  the  basic  fea- 
tures of  a  reparation  settlement  satisfactory  to  the 
United  States.  It  very  specifically  lays  down  the 
principle  that  the  German  reparation  bill  must  be 
kept  within  the  bounds  of  Germany's  capacity  to 
pay,  and  recognizes  the  necessity  for  a  definitive 
settlement  to  be  carried  through  within  a  few 
years.  It  takes  into  account  the  fears  of  European 
countries  of  a  resurgence  of  German  aggression 
and  yet  lays  the  ground  for  the  establishment  of  a 
unified,  peaceful,  and  economically  viable  Ger- 
many capable  of  self-support. 

Providing  all  parties  hereto  undertook  its  im- 
plementation in  a  sincere  spirit  of  cooperation,  the 
Potsdam  agreement  provided  the  basis  for  a  defin- 
itive settlement  of  the  reparation  shares  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Poland  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
all  other  countries  entitled  to  reparation  from 
Germany  on  the  other.  The  Paris  agreement  on 
reparation,  which  was  negotiated  in  Paris  during 
the  last  two  months  of  1945,  represented  the  prac- 
tical acceptance  by  these  other  countries  of  the 
Potsdam  reparation  settlement.  These  18  coun- 
tries in  effect  accepted  the  principle  of  Germany's 
capacity  to  pay  and  agreed  among  themselves  as 
to  their  relative  shares  in  a  total  volume  of  Ger- 
man reparation  assets  which  at  that  time  was  un- 
known. Such  a  reparation  settlement  is  un- 
precedented in  history ;  and  in  view  of  the  greatly 
reduced  volume  of  capital  equipment  being  made 
available  under  the  revised  levels  of  industry,  its 
continued  acceptance  is  even  more  remarkable. 

The  Degree  to  Which  the  U.S.  Government  Is 
Committed  Under  Present  Reparation  Agree- 
ments 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  signatories  of  the 
Paris  reparation  agreement  regard  the  United 
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States  as  being  fully  committed  thereby  to  carry 
out  the  reparation  provisions  of  Potsdam.  There 
are  no  legal  grounds  in  international  law  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  the  Paris  agreement  is  no 
longer  internationally  binding. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  in  cases  where  circum- 
stances have  substantially  changed  since  the  date 
of  signature  of  an  international  agreement,  and 
where  the  majority  of  the  signatories  to  the  agree- 
ment concur  in  the  view  that  the  agreement  re- 
quires modification  in  the  light  of  such  changed 
circumstances,  renegotiation  has  frequently  beer 
undertaken.  As  pointed  out  elsewhere,  however 
the  majority  of  the  signatories  to  the  Paris  agree- 
ment on  reparation  feel  strongly  that  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  agreement  should  be  continued 
and  that,  indeed,  the  action  taken  to  date  has  been 
too  dilatory  and  limited. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Soviet  Union  has  refused 
to  follow  in  practice  the  principles  of  Germar 
self-support  and  capacity  to  pay  and  of  economi( 
unity  laid  down  in  the  Potsdam  agreement.  Urn 
less  it  is  willing  to  live  up  to  all  the  terms  of  this 
agreement,  it  cannot  properly  claim  that  onlj 
those  clauses  wholly  favorable  to  it  should  be  car 
ried  out.  As  has  been  announced,  the  Departmeni 
of  State  is  now  seeking  adequate  arrangement* 
with  the  British  regarding  further  reparation  de 
liveries  to  the  east.  So  far  as  the  United  State* 
Zone  in  Germany  is  concerned,  only  the  remnant' 
of  three  plants,  dismantling  and  shipping  of  which 
had  already  progressed  very  far  prior  to  the  last 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  are  now  in  process 
of  delivery  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

It  remains  true,  however,  that  the  Potsdam 
agreement  embodies  the  basic  features  of  a  repara- 
tion settlement  satisfactory  to  the  United  States 
and  one  which  is  probably  as  advantageous  tc 
Germany  as  is  compatible  with  Germany's  obliga- 
tions. This  being  so,  it  would  obviously  be  un 
wise  to  abandon  the  Potsdam  reparation  settle 
ment  merely  by  reason  of  Soviet  malfeasance. 

The  Present  Attitude  of  European  Countries 

The  attitude  of  the  members  of  the  Inter- Alliec 
Reparation  Agency  towards  the  dismantling  pro 
gram  has  been  most  recently  indicated  by  a  reso 
lution  of  the  Assembly,  transmitted  in  Novembei 
1947,  to  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers.  The 
resolution  protested  the  delays  in  dismantling  anc 
shipment  of  German  plants  and  requested  the 
Council  to  seek  measures  to  speed  up  the  program 
A  similar  resolution  had  been  presented  to  the 
Council  in  October  1946. 

The  eagerness  with  which  the  members  of  the 
Agency  have  sought  to  secure  such  German  plants 
and  equipment  as  have  been  made  available  tc 
them  is  ample  evidence  of  the  importance  which 
they  attach  to  these  plants  for  purposes  of  theii 
own  economic  reconstruction.    Apart,  however 
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■om  the  contribution  of  the  reparation  program 
i  their  own  economic  reconstruction,  these  coun- 
ies  regard  the  program  as  a  symbol  of  an  attitude 
ward  Germany's  past  actions  and  toward  their 
ivn  future,  the  abandonment  of  which  would 
luse  the  greatest  concern.  To  argue  that  the 
hited  States  has  already,  through  contributions 
>  European  relief,  "more  than  paid  for  these 
lants",  would  seem  to  them  to  represent  a  callous 
isregard  for  the  moral  issues  at  stake  and  for  the 
iperior  rights  of  the  victims  over  the  aggressor, 
his  attitude  also  tends  wrongly  to  identify  Ger- 
lan  and  American  interests. 
From  a  purely  practical  standpoint,  it  is  the 
ttitudes  of  Britain  and  France,  in  whose  occu- 
ation  zones  in  Germany  are  located  the  great 
lajority  of  the  plants  remaining  to  be  dismantled, 
lat  are  of  most  importance.  The  British  have 
ery  strongly  expressed  the  view  that  they  regard 
lemselves  as  bound  by  the  Paris  reparation  agree- 
lent  to  carry  out  the  dismantling  program.  The 
rench,  although  they  have  not  been  directly  ap- 
roached  at  this  time,  are  known  to  hold  similar 
iews.  In  addition,  the  French  have  already  pro- 
ved against  the  present  bizonal  level  of  industry 
a  the  grounds  that  in  certain  fields  of  industry 
,  permits  the  retention  of  so  great  a  German 
apacity  as  to  threaten  their  own  security.  The 
)epartment  of  State  considers  that  it  would  be 
iconsistent  with  national  policy  to  attempt  to 
oerce  the  British  and  French  into  taking  action 
?hich  they  would  regard  as  a  breach  of  their  in- 
srnational  commitments,  and  as  an  injury  to  their 
wn  material  interests  and  to  those  of  the  entire 
European  community. 

conomic  Considerations 

nhe  Character  of  the  Bizonal  Level  of  Industry 

When  it  became  clear  that  the  U.S.S.R.  had  no 
mmediate  intention,  except  on  its  own  terms,  of 
tutting  into  effect  the  economic  arrangements  en- 
isioned  under  the  Potsdam  agreement  as  neces- 
ary  for  the  creation  of  a  viable  German  economy, 
he  American  and  British  Governments  took  the 
decision  to  merge  their  zones  economically.  An 
pen  invitation  to  other  zones  to  join  the  merger 
ras  maintained.  The  two  Governments  con- 
inued  to  feel,  however,  that  the  general  lines  of 
he  reparation  settlement  embodied  in  the  Potsdam 
greement  were  correct  ones,  and  instructions  were 
jiven  to  the  two  zone  commanders  to  prepare  a 
jevised  level  of  industry  for  the  bizonal  area  as  a 
>asis  for  the  carrying  out  of  that  settlement. 
| These  instructions  were  given  in  March  1947,  after 
he  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  met  at  Moscow. 

By  that  time  some  18  months'  experience  had 
';iven  a  clearer  insight  into  the  problems  of  Ger- 
nan  economic  recovery.  The  general  dollar  crisis 
n  western  Europe  had  not  yet  oecome  apparent  in 
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its  full  intensity,  although  serious  difficulties  had 
already  appeared.  In  working  on  the  revised 
level  of  industry  the  American  and  British  author- 
ities in  Germany  had  fully  in  mind  the  necessity 
of  providing  the  basis  for  a  German  economy  with 
the  resources  and  flexibility  essential  not  only  for 
its  own  recovery,  but  also  for  the  fullest  contribu- 
tion within  its  power  to  general  European 
recovery. 

Negotiations  proceeded  over  several  months, 
and  it  was  not  until  August  29,  1947,  that  the  re- 
vised level  of  industry  was  finally  announced. 
The  general  effect  of  the  revised  level  of  industry 
is  to  permit  the  retention  in  the  bizonal  area  of 
sufficient  industrial  capacity  to  produce  approxi- 
mately the  same  volume  of  output  as  was  produced 
in  1936. 

1936  was  a  year  of  considerable  prosperity  in 
Germany  and  one  in  which  the  German  standard 
of  living  was  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world.  Not 
only  was  the  standard  of  living  high  in  that  year, 
but  in  addition  the  Nazi  Government  found  it  pos- 
sible to  devote  large  resources  to  the  construction 
of  the  Autobahns,  of  massive  public  buildings,  and 
Nazi  Brown  Houses,  and  to  armaments  production. 

In  1936  the  bizonal  area  exported,  in  terms  of 
current  prices,  roughly  $1.75  billions  worth  of 
industrial  products.  The  revised  level  of  industry 
provides  the  basis  for  a  volume  of  exports  some  15 
percent  larger  than  this. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  in  addition,  that  the 
revised  level  in  no  way  constitutes  a  permanent 
straitjacket  on  the  German  economy.  Within  the 
resources  left  to  them,  the  Germans  are  free  to 
develop  their  economy  and  standard  of  living  to 
the  fullest  extent  made  possible  by  their  enter- 
prise and  hard  work.  Such  permanent  restriction 
as  may  be  necessary  for  reasons  of  security  will  be 
contained  in  the  final  peace  arrangements.  In  the 
meantime,  the  occupation  of  Germany  will 
continue. 

It  is  well  to  recall  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  re- 
sources available  to  them  in  1936,  the  Germans 
established  a  formidable  war  machine.  Had  these 
resources  been  devoted  to  peaceful  purposes,  the 
German  standard  of  living  could  have  been  greatly 
raised  above  its  already  high  level. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  population  in  the 
bizonal  area  will  be  considerably  higher  than  in 
1936  and  that  the  volume  of  industrial  output  per 
capita  will  therefore  be  lower.  Taking  into  ac- 
count, however,  the  fact  that  resources  will  no 
longer  be  devoted  to  war  purposes,  it  is  considered 
that  full  opportunity  remains  for  the  development 
of  a  decent  standard  of  life. 

The  level  of  industry  presently  contemplated  in 
the  French  zone  is  believed  to  be  rather  lower,  on  a 
relative  basis,  than  that  for  the  bizonal  area.  In- 
dustrial capacity  in  that  area  is,  however,  a  rela- 
tively small  fraction  of  the  total  in  the  three 
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western  zones.  Even  if  present  French  plans  are 
carried  out  in  their  entirety,  therefore,  it  is  not 
believed  that  they  will  materially  reduce  the  ca- 
pacity of  western  Germany  as  a  whole. 

The  /Selection  of  Individual  Plants  for  Removal 

The  selection  of  individual  plants  for  removal 
was  carried  out  with  a  view  to  retaining  in  Ger- 
many the  most  economically  located  plants  and 
those  best  able  to  contribute  to  the  export  program, 
while  at  the  same  time  minimizing  the  local  and 
temporary  effects  of  dismantling.  The  concentra- 
tion of  production  in  the  plants  remaining  is  ex- 
pected to  improve  efficiency  in  management  and  in 
the  use  of  labor,  fuel,  and  raw  materials.  It 
should  be  noted  that  these  lists  were  drawn  up 
during  the  period  between  the  end  of  August  1947 
and  the  middle  of  October  and  that  the  general 
character  of  European  and  world  needs,  and 
especially  of  the  needs  for  specific  critical  com- 
modities, was  well  known  at  this  time. 

At  the  time  of  publication  of  the  list  of  plants 
to  be  dismantled,  on  October  16,  the  responsible 
German  authorities  were  invited  to  submit  sug- 
gested amendments.  No  amendments  were  sub- 
mitted in  the  case  of  the  American  list.  Some  30 
or  40  amendments  were  suggested  for  the  list  of 
plants  in  the  British  zone.  Many  of  these  amend- 
ments were  accepted,  and  others  are  still  under 
consideration. 

The  Relation  of  German  Production  to  the 
European  Recovery  Program 

The  present  level  of  industrial  production  in  the 
bizonal  area  is  roughly  one  third  of  the  capacity 
scheduled  for  retention  under  the  revised  level  of 
industry.  Even  this  level  has  been  achieved  only 
after  more  than  two  years  of  grinding  effort  to 
break  the  complex  log- jam  of  shortages  which  is 
blocking  German  production — food,  coal,  raw  ma- 
terials, housing,  manpower,  transport,  etc.  In  no 
single  branch  of  industry  does  production  now 
equal  or  even  approach  retained  capacity.  In  no 
branch  of  industry  will  the  removal  of  capacity 
now  scheduled  for  dismantling  materially  affect 
the  output  of  that  industry  over  the  next  four  or 
five  years. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  facts  it  is  clear  that 
the  real  problem  of  bringing  about  German  re- 
covery, and  therefore  of  enabling  Germany  to  con- 
tribute to  European  recovery,  is  to  increase 
German  production.  Even  were  present  German 
production  doubled,  it  would  still  be  one  third 
lower  than  is  technically  possible  on  the  basis  of 
the  revised  level  of  industry. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  put  forward  in  the 
press  and  in  pamphlets  as  to  possible  means  of 
increasing  German  industrial  output  to  the  point 
where  all  existing  capacity,  including  that  sched- 
uled for  dismantling,  could  be  fully  utilized.     It 
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has  been  urged,  for  example,  that  more  coal  shouli 
be  shipped  from  the  United  States  in  order  ti 
permit  the  retention  in  Germany  of  a  greater  pro 
portion  of  German  coal  production,  thereby  afford 
ing  the  basis  for  a  greater  German  industria 
output.  This  suggestion  ignores  the  fact  that  coa 
is  now  being  stockpiled  at  German  mines  becaus 
of  inability  to  transport  it  to  manufacturing 
plants.  It  ignores  the  fact  that  skilled  manpowe 
for  making  immediate  use  of  greatly  increase< 
quantities  of  coal  is  simply  not  available.  Othe: 
panaceas  offered  can  be  shown,  upon  detailec 
analysis,  to  fail  equally  to  take  into  account  th 
hard  facts  of  economic  life  in  Germany  today. 

Industrial  recovery  in  Germany  is  necessaril; 
a  slow  process,  which  can  only  proceed  in  a  reason 
ably  balanced  fashion,  with  advances  in  one  par 
ticular  branch  of  industry  providing  the  essentia 
basis  for  equivalent  advances  in  other  branches 
To  superimpose  overriding  priorities  for  produc 
tion  of  particular  items  would  be  to  invite  collapsi 
in  other  segments  of  production.  To  attempt  t< 
inject  supplies  of  fuel  and  raw  materials  into  th 
economy  at  a  rate  faster  than  can  be  effectively 
utilized  under  existing  circumstances  would  en 
gender  waste  and  misuse.  In  view  of  world  short 
ages  today,  such  action  would  be  untenable. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  important  to  note  that  \\ 
their  discussions  of  the  possible  German  contribu 
tion  to  European  recovery  the  bizonal  authoritie 
did  not  find  themselves  in  any  way  limited  by  th 
restrictions  imposed  under  the  revised  level  o 
industry.  Their  estimates  of  possible  Germai 
production,  and  of  possible  German  exports  t< 
countries  participating  in  the  European  Recover 
Program  represented  the  maximum  deemed  fea 
sible  under  existing  and  expected  conditions  u 
Germany,  taking  into  account  the  needs  both  o 
Germany  and  of  Europe. 

Even  under  present  programming,  it  is  esti 
mated  that  within  four  or  five  years  Germany  ma? 
have  a  substantial  export  surplus  in  its  trade  rela 
tions  with  other  countries  participating  in  th 
European  Recovery  Program.  By  1952  total  ex 
ports  from  the  bizonal  area  to  these  countries  an 
estimated  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2  billioi 
with  a  surplus  of  exports  over  imports  of  around  t 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars.  To  divert  food,  coal 
and  raw  materials  from  other  countries  to  Ger 
many  with  the  result  of  increasing  this  surplu: 
would  be  difficult  to  defend  either  on  political  o: 
on  economic  grounds.  Such  diversion  would  h 
certain  to  lend  ammunition  to  the  Communis 
propaganda  that  the  United  States  favors  the  re 
building  of  a  powerful  Germany  over  the  recon 
struction  of  Germany's  victims. 

The  Economic  Feasibility  of  Transferring  Germm 
Plants 

Ample  evidence  of  the  economic  feasibility  o 
dismantling  and  transferring  industrial  equip 
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lent  is  to  be  found  both  in  earlier  American  ex- 
erience  and  in  the  experience  of  the  Inter-Allied 
eparation  Agency.  The  War  Assets  Adminis- 
^ation,  for  example,  has  been  realizing  about  50 
ercent  of  war-inflated  acquisition  costs  on  sales 
f  second-hand  general-purpose  machinery.  80 
ercent  of  the  equipment  sold  by  them  has  been 
ismantled  and  transferred  to  new  sites.  Demand 
5r  many  types  of  equipment  offered  by  them  is 
ar  in  excess  of  supply.  European  countries  have 
een  paying  good  prices  for  this  machinery  despite 
he  fact  that  it  must  be  transported  across  the  Atl- 
antic and  converted  to  the  metric  system  before  it 
an  be  utilized. 

The  O.F.L.C.  has  promptly  disposed  of  virtu- 
lly  all  of  the  German  equipment  secured  by  the 
Jnited  States  through  the  Inter-Allied  Repara- 
ion  Agency.  Most  recently,  for  example,  a  chemi- 
:als  plant  was  sold  to  an  American  firm  for  $103,- 
100,  although  its  1938  replacement  cost  in  Ger- 
nany  was  estimated  at  only  about  $135,000.  The 
3ermanente  Metals  Corporation  has  purchased  a 
German  aluminum-foil  rolling  mill  for  $203,000, 
md  is  now  engaged  in  dismantling  and  packing  it. 
Customs  duties  must  be  paid  also  and  both  these 
plants  must  be  moved  across  the  Atlantic,  reerected 
n  this  country,  and  adapted  to  the  American  sys- 
;em  of  measurement.  Nevertheless,  in  the  opinion 
Df  experienced  American  businessmen  these  are 
sound  commercial  transactions. 

Equipment  from  the  Hensoldt  Optical  Plant  has 
been  reerected  in  the  Netherlands  to  replace  equip- 
ment looted  by  the  Germans.  Machinery  from 
the  Kugelfischer  ball-bearing  plant  will  help  to 
replace  both  British  and  French  plants  extensively 
damaged  during  the  war.  It  is  clear  that  both 
the  Governments  concerned  and  the  business  firms 
which  purchase  the  equipment  from  their  Govern- 
ments, regard  the  dismantling  program  as  both 
practicable  and  profitable. 

In  many  cases  Germany  represents  the  only  pos- 
sible source   for   securing  industrial   equipment 
within   a  reasonable   period.    Furthermore,   the 
German  equipment  can  be  procured  under  the 
reparation  program  without  expenditure  of  scarce 
dollars  and  is  in  most  cases  more  readily  adapt- 
able to  European  plants  than  is  American  machin- 
ery.   Since  the  plants  cannot  presently  be  used 
in  Germany,  their  present  economic  value  there 
is  so  low  as  to  be  negligible  in  relation  to  their 
!  value  to  recipient  countries.    It  is  too  seldom  re- 
;  membered  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  Germany 
had  virtually  as  many  machine  tools  as  the  United 
'  States. 

Reciprocal  Deliveries 

Under  the  Potsdam  agreement,  the  Soviet  Union 

was  required  to  make  the  western  powers  so-called 

!  "reciprocal  deliveries"  of  foodstuffs,  potash,  coal, 

,  and  other  commodities  in  return  for  three  fifths  of 

!  the  capital  equipment  delivered  to  them  from  the 
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western  zones  of  Germany,  i.e.,  in  return  for  15 
of  the  25  percent  of  total  removals  from  the  west- 
ern zones  to  which  they  were  entitled.  Such  recip- 
rocal deliveries  were  to  be  spread  over  a  period  ol 
five  years,  whereas  the  capital  removal  program 
was  to  be  completed  within  two  years. 

Under  present  plans  total  capital  removals  from 
the  western  zones  would  probably  amount  in  1938 
values  to  approximately  1  billion  Reichsmarks,  of 
which  the  Soviet  share  would  be  RM  250  million. 
In  return  from  this  removed  plant  RM  150  million 
worth  of  reciprocal  deliveries  would  be  required 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  Since  roughly  RM  100  million 
worth  of  capital  equipment  has  already  been  de- 
livered to  the  Soviet  Union,  while  reciprocal  de- 
liveries are  only  now  about  to  begin,  the  theoretical 
debts  on  both  sides  are  now  roughly  equal. 

In  other  words,  the  U.S.S.R,  owes  to  the  western 
powers  RM  150  million  worth  of  coal,  food,  and 
other  commodities,  and  an  equivalent  value  in  de- 
liveries of  capital  equipment  is  theoretically  owed 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  extremely  urgent  de- 
mands for  commodities  in  western  Europe  and  the 
disproportionately  great  increase  in  world  prices 
of  commodities  over  capital  equipment  since  19d8, 
tend  to  make  this  possible  exchange  advantageous 
to  the  member  nations  of  the  Inter- Allied  repara- 
tion Agency. 

Conclusions 

Analysis  of  Germany's  economic  situation 
shows  beyond  question  that  the  revised  level  ol 
industry,  and  the  dismantling  program  based  on  it, 
have  no  present  effect  on  Germany's  ability  to 
produce  and  to  export;  nor  has  the  revised  level 
been  found  an  obstacle  to  planning  the  maximum 
feasible  contribution  by  Germany  to  the  general 
European  Recovery  Program.  It  provides  for  the 
retention  in  the  bizonal  area  of  sufficient  industrial 
capacity  to  provide  the  basis  for  development  of  a 
reasonable  standard  of  living  and  of  a  volume  of 
industrial  exports  greater  than  prevailed  m  193b. 

The  dismantling  and  removal  of  German  plants, 
therefore,  represents  a  transfer  of  capacity  which 
would  otherwise  remain  idle  in  Germany  to  coun- 
tries which,  because  of  more  adequate  supplies  oi 
manpower,  housing,  transport,  and  other  scarce 
factors  of  production,  and  because  they  enjoy 
more  stable  monetary  and  administrative  organi- 
zations, can  make  good  use  of  them.  Transferred 
German  plants  are  already  contributing  to  the 
economic  recovery  of  other  European  countries 
and  may  be  expected  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
American  contribution  to  European  aid.  To  a 
considerable  extent  recipient  nations  have  no  other 
available  source  of  supply  for  meeting  their  re- 
quirement for  much-needed  industrial  expansion. 

"  The  reparation  settlement  embodied  in  the  Pots- 
dam and  Paris  reparation  agreements,  of  which  the 
dismantling  program  represents  the  concrete  lm- 
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plementation,  is  one  which  accords  with  the  best 
interests  both  of  the  United  States  and,  recogniz- 
ing its  obligations,  of  Germany.  It  is  a  settlement 
to  which  genuinely  friendly  European  countries, 
including  both  Great  Britain  and  France,  regard 


Arrest  of  American  Officers  in  Hungary 1 


the  United  States  as  being  fully  committed,  am 
one  which  represents  to  them  the  symbol  of  ai 
attitude  towards  Germany's  past  actions  am 
towards  their  own  future,  the  abandonment  o 
which  would  cause  them  the  greatest  concern. 


TEXT  OF  AMERICAN  AND  HUNGARIAN  NOTES 


On  instructions  of  this  Government,  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  in  Moscow  has  addressed  to  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Office,  under  date  of  February  7,  a 
note  ((2)  below)  protesting  the  recent  arrest  in 
Hungary  by  Soviet  troops  of  Lt.  Cols.  Bernard 
Thielen  and  Peter  J.  Kopcsak,  Attache  and  As- 
sistant Military  Attache,  respectively,  of  the 
American  Legation  in  Budapest.  The  American 
Legation  in  Budapest  has  concurrently  delivered 
notes  to  the  Soviet  Legation  in  Budapest  ( (3)  be- 
low) and  to  the  Hungarian  Foreign  Office  ( (4)  be- 
low) concerning  the  matter. 

On  January  14,  Colonels  Thielen  and  Kopcsak 
were  arrested  by  Soviet  troops  in  Hungary  and 
abducted  across  the  Hungarian  frontier  to  Vienna 
where  intervention  by  United  States  authorities 
effected  their  release.  Following  informal  repre- 
sentations by  the  American  Minister  in  Budapest, 
Selden  Chapin,  to  the  Hungarian  Foreign  Minister 
on  January  16,  the  Hungarian  Foreign  Office,  in  a 
note  dated  January  17,  stated  the  Soviet  Legation 
in  Budapest  would  furnish  the  Foreign  Minister, 
within  two  or  three  days,  information  in  regard  to 
the  case,  which  would  be  forwarded  to  the  Amer- 
ican Legation  as  soon  as  it  was  received.  The 
American  Legation  acknowledged  this  communi- 
cation from  the  Foreign  Office  in  a  note  of  January 
19  ((1)  below).  On  January  21,  the  American 
Legation  received  a  note  from  the  Soviet  Minister 
in  Budapest,  who  charged,  with  reference  to  the 
case,  that  Colonels  Thielen  and  Kopcsak  had  re- 
fused to  submit  proper  identification  papers  and 
had  violated  generally  known  rules  in  entering  a 
Soviet  military  area  without  previous  permission 
from  the  commander  of  the  Soviet  units  there. 
The  Soviet  Minister  added  his  "hope"  that  the 
American  Minister  would  "take  the  necessary  steps 
that  the  offenders  be  punished,  lest  such  incidents 
should  occur  in  the  future." 

(1)  Text   of   note    of    January  19,   1948,  from   the 
American  Legation,  Budapest,  to  the  Hungarian 
Foreign  Office 

The  Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  for  For- 
eign Affairs  and  with  reference  to  the  Ministry's 
Note  No.  167/pol.-1948,  dated  January  17,  1948, 

1  Released  to  the  press  Feb.  11,  1948. 
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has  the  honor  to  enclose  the  gist  of  the  sworn  state 
ments  of  the  two  officers  involved,  as  to  event; 
connected  with  their  recent  arrest  and  abductior 
across  the  Hungarian- Austrian  border  by  Sovie* 
military  authorities. 

The  Legation  will  be  happy  to  receive  and  wil 
read  with  keen  interest,  such  documents  as  may  b( 
presented  to  the  Foreign  Ministry  by  the  Legatior 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in  Buda 
pest,  and  which  may  be  forwarded  by  the  formei 
to  this  Legation,  bearing  on  this  case.  It  is  pre- 
sumably entirely  within  the  competence  of  the 
Hungarian  Government  to  decide  whether  or  not 
Hungary's  sovereignty  has  been  violated,  and 
what  action  if  any  is  necessary  as  a  result ;  never- 
theless the  Legation  of  the  United  States  oi 
America  can  in  advance  conceive  of  no  adequate 
excuse  for  the  exercise  of  police  powers  on  Hun- 
garian territory  by  "line  of  communication' 
troops  of  a  third  power;  the  arrest  of  the  diplo- 
matic representatives  of  a  foreign  government 
duly  accredited  to  Hungary ;  refusal  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities  of  said  third  power  to  recognize  or 
to  honor  the  diplomatic  identification  cards  issued 
by  the  Hungarian  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs; 
refusal  by  force  of  arms  to  permit  such  diplomatic 
officers  to  communicate  with  their  own  Legation ; 
and  their  abduction  out  of  Hungary,  to  which  they 
are  accredited,  under  armed  guard  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  adequate  examination  by  the 
Hungarian  border  guards,  the  officers  being  with- 
out passports  or  visas  authorizing  their  departure 
from  Hungary. 

The  Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America 
avails  itself  [etc.] 

(Enclosure:  Gist  of  Sworn  Statements) 

I,  Bernard  Thielen,  Lt.  Colonel,  United  States 
Army,  Attache  of  the  Legation  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Budapest  and  I,  Peter  J. 
Kopcsak,  Lt.  Colonel,  United  States  Army,  Assist- 
ant Military  Attache  of  the  Legation  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Budapest  make  the  following 
joint  statements  concerning  our  recent  arrest  in 
Hungary  and  abduction  across  the  Hungarian- 
Austrian  border  by  Soviet  military  authorities : 

Lt.  Colonels  Kopcsak  and  Thielen  had  departed 
from  Budapest  at  8 :  00  a.m.  January  13,  1948,  on 
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routine  trip  of  official  nature.  They  were  both 
earing  full  uniform  of  the  United  States  Army 
id  were  traveling  in  miltary  vehicle  USMA  No.  3, 
hevrolet  Sedan,  belonging  to  the  Office  of  the 
fated  States  Military  Attache,  Budapest.  The 
ascription  of  the  vehicle  is  as  follows : 

Color:  Olive  drab  with  white  bumpers. 
Identifying  Marks :  "USMA  3"  on  both  bumpers. 
Serial  numbers  on  hood  in  white  letters :  USA 
17174. 

They  had  in  their  possession  the  following 
ocuments : 

(1)  Diplomatic  identification  documents  issued 
y  the  Hungarian  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs ; 

(a)  No.  235/1947,  dated  December  2,  1947,  is- 
led  to  Lt.  Colonel  Bernard  Thielen,  bearing  in- 
iription  "Magyar  Kulugyministerium  Igazol- 
any,  Kulf  oldi  Diplomatak  Reszere"  on  the  outside 
jver  with  a  blue  stripe  running  from  the  upper 
ght  corner  to  the  lower  left  corner,  containing  a 
icture  of  Lt.  Colonel  Thielen  affixed  inside  to- 
ether  with  typewritten  details  setting  forth  his 
;atus ; 

(6)  A  similar  document  No.  233/1947,  dated 
December  2,  1947  and  issued  to  Lt.  Colonel 
lopcsak. 

2.  Identification  cards  issued  by  the  Adjutant 
reneral's  Office,  United  States  Army : 

(a)  No.  D-229002  issued  to  Lt.  Col.  Thielen; 
(6)  No.  C-239528  issued  to  Lt.  Col.  Kopcsak. 

They  entered  Gyor  about  11 :  00  a.m.  of  the  same 
ay  and  drove  about  the  city.  About  11 :  30  a.m.  a 
ruck  filled  with  Soviet  soldiers  who  were  armed 
ath  submachine  guns  and  rifles  with  fixed  bayo- 
ets  pulled  up  in  front  of  their  car  and  the  Soviet 
oldiers  jumped  out  and  surrounded  the  American 
ar.  Without  any  explanation,  the  two  American 
ifficers  were  forced  to  accompany  the  Russian 
nilitary  to  a  Soviet  headquarters  where  they  were 
aade  to  remain  in  their  car  while  the  Russian 
officer  in  charge  of  the  squad  which  had  detained 
hem  went  into  the  headquarters  building.  Sub- 
equently  they  were  escorted  under  armed  guard 

0  the  Kommandatura,  where  the  Commandant 
aref  ully  inspected  their  diplomatic  identity  cards. 
The  Commandant  evidenced  suspicion  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  these  cards.  Finally,  he  stated 
hat  it  was  forbidden  to  enter  an  area  occupied  by 
!oreign  troops.  The  American  officers  replied 
hat  to  their  knowledge  no  announcement  had  been 
nade  of  the  presence  of  Soviet  troops  in  Gyor  and 

1  hat  they  had  seen  no  signs  in  Russian  or  in  any 
)ther  language  stating  that  entry  to  the  area  was 

forbidden.    After  some  further  delay,  the  Soviet 

Commandant  released  the  two  American  officers 
tnd  they  proceeded  on  their  way  without  further 

|  ncident. 
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The  following  day,  January  14,  1948,  en  route 
to  Budapest,  at  about  11:00  a.m.  as  they  were 
entering  the  main  square  of  Papa  on  the  public 
highway,  they  stopped  to  inquire  of  a  Hungarian 
policeman  as  to  the  best  route  to  Zirc.  The  police- 
man gave  them  the  information  requested  and 
they  started  to  proceed  on  their  journey  when 
after  going  about  one  hundred  yards  they  were 
stopped  by  a  Russian  officer  and  an  armed  Rus- 
sian sentry  and  told  that  they  had  to  present  their 
documents  at  the  Soviet  Kommandatura.  The 
American  officers  protested  that  they  were  merely 
passing  through  Papa  and  offered  their  documents 
for  the  Soviet  officer's  inspection.  The  documents 
were  verified  as  to  their  authenticity  by  the 
Hugarian  policeman  from  whom  the  officers  had 
previously  requested  directions,  but  the  Soviet 
officer  refused  to  discuss  the  matter  and  insisted 
that  the  American  officers  accompany  him  to  the 
Kommandatura.  Anticipating  only  a  brief  delay, 
the  American  officers  drove  to  the  Kommandatura. 
Lt.  Col.  Kopcsak  took  his  and  Lt.  Col.  Thielen's 
documents  into  the  Kommandatura  office  while 
Lt.  Col.  Thielen  remained  in  the  car  which  was 
parked  at  the  Kommandatura  entrance  and  under 
surveillance  of  armed  Russian  sentries.  Lt.  Col. 
Thielen  was  requested  several  times  to  drive  the 
car  into  the  Kommandatura  courtyard,  but  each 
time  he  refused  to  do  so. 

Meanwhile,  Lt.  Col.  Kopcsak  had  shown  his  and 
Lt.  Col.  Thielen's  documents  to  a  Hungarian- 
speaking  Soviet  soldier.  The  latter  stated  that  the 
Russians  understood  the  status  of  the  two  Ameri- 
can officers,  but  that  as  a  matter  of  routine  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  Officer  of  the  Day  to 
telephone  the  Soviet  Town  Commandant.  After 
some  time,  during  which  no  apparent  progress  had 
been  made,  Lt.  Col.  Kopcsak  insisted  that  he  and 
Lt.  Col.  Thielen  be  permitted  to  continue  their 
journey.  A  Soviet  captain  then  informed  him 
that  he  must  drive  his  car  into  the  Kommandatura 
enclosure,  giving  as  a  reason  the  fact  that  a  large 
crowd  of  Hungarians  was  collecting  around  the 
vehicle  and  the  entrance  to  the  Kommandatura. 
Lt.  Col.  Kopcsak  refused,  however. 

The  Russian  captain  then  requested  that  the 
American  officer  (Lt.  Col.  Thielen)  who  was  still 
outside  in  the  car,  come  into  the  Kommandatura. 
After  locking  the  car,  Lt.  Col.  Thielen  complied 
with  this  request.  Upon  entering  the  Kom- 
mandatura he  pointed  out  to  the  senior  Russian 
officer  present  that  he  and  Lt.  Col.  Kopcsak  had 
no  intention  of  stopping  in  Papa.  The  Soviet 
officer  stated  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  that  and 
that  it  was  merely  a  question  of  verifying  the 
documents  of  the  American  officers.  In  this  con- 
nection, he  stated  that  the  documents  were  writ- 
ten in  Hungarian.  Lt.  Colonels  Thielen  and 
Kopcsak  immediately  pointed  out  that  a  Hungar- 
ian policeman  had  accompanied  them  to  the  Kom- 
mandatura and  that  he  could  translate  the  docU- 
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merits  or  that  Lt.  Col.  Kopcsak  could  give  a  literal 
translation  if  such  were  desired  and  that,  further- 
more, one  of  the  Russian  soldiers  obviously  spoke 
fluent  Hungarian. 

About  2:30  p.m.,  Lt.  Colonels  Thielen  and 
Kopcsak  informed  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Kommandatura  that  they  were  going  out  to  eat 
lunch.  The  Soviet  officer  refused  to  grant  permis- 
sion for  this  at  first,  but  after  some  delay  he  made 
a  telephone  call  and  then  stated  that  the  two 
American  officers  might  go  out  for  this  purpose. 
The  two  American  officers  were  accompanied  to  a 
nearby  restaurant  under  armed  guard  of  three 
Russian  soilders  with  submachine  guns  and  one 
Russian  officer. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  restaurant,  the  Soviet  sol- 
diers forcibly  dispersed  a  crowd  which  had  gath- 
ered and  kept  the  curtains  drawn  during  the  time 
when  Lt.  Colonels  Thielen  and  Kopcsak  were 
having  their  lunch.  The  American  officers,  how- 
ever, could  not  help  noticing  upon  leaving  the  res- 
taurant that  this  crowd  of  Hungarian  civilians 
which  had  again  gathered  outside,  was  displaying 
considerable  resentment  at  the  detention  of  the 
Americans  by  the  Soviet  military. 

After  lunch  the  two  American  officers  were  es- 
corted, still  under  armed  guard,  back  to  the  Kom- 
mandatura. There  the  two  officers  demanded  per- 
mission to  telephone  to  the  American  Legation  in 
Budapest,  but  were  refused,  despite  continued  in- 
sistence on  this  right.  It  was  at  this  point  that 
the  Soviet  officials  stated  that  the  two  American 
officers  were  soon  to  be  taken  to  Budapest.  This 
statement  was  utilized  by  the  Soviets  as  an  excuse 
for  their  repeated  refusals  to  permit  any  telephone 
call  to  be  made  to  the  American  Legation  in  Buda- 
pest. Lt.  Col.  Kopcsak  continued  to  insist  on 
his  right  to  telephone  and  finally  said  that  he 
would  go  outside  and  use  another  telephone,  but 
when  he  attempted  to  leave  the  office  of  the  Kom- 
mandatura, the  Russian  sentry,  upon  an  order 
from  one  of  the  officials  pushed  a  gun  against 
Kopcsak's  chest  and  told  him  to  sit  down. 

At  this  point  the  Russian  captain  reentered  the 
room  and  said  that  soon  the  two  American  officers 
would  be  taken  to  some  other  place.  Lt.  Col. 
Kopcsak  immediately  asked  him  where  they  were 
to  be  taken  and  the  captain  replied  that  they 
would  find  out  later. 

About  4 :00  p.m.  the  American  officers  were  told 
that  arrangements  had  been  completed  to  take 
them  to  Budapest  and  that  they  would  be  accom- 
panied by  the  Town  Commandant  of  Papa,  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel  in  the  Russian  Army.  The  Rus- 
sian captain  then  said  that  while  he  recognized 
that  it  was  customary  for  military  officers  to  carry 
sidearms,  the  Commandant  had  said  that  he  would 
not  accompany  them  unless  they  agreed  to  sur- 
render their  weapons.  Both  Lt.  Col.  Thielen  and 
Lt.  Col.  Kopcsak  declined  to  do  so  unless  they 
were  given  full  assurances  as  to  where  they  were 
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being  taken.  They  were  then  informed  categori 
cally  that  until  and  unless  they  surrendered  thei: 
weapons  they  would  not  be  taken  to  Budapest 
Thereupon  they  agreed  to  turn  their  pistols  ove:i 
to  one  of  the  Russian  officers  accompanying  them 

At  about  5 :00  p.m.  they  saw  the  Commandan 
for  the  first  time.  He  explained  to  Lt.  Col.  Thie 
len  that  they  would  be  taken  to  Budapest  in  thei: 
own  car  and  would  be  released  there.  Lt.  Col! 
Thielen  asked  him  to  repeat  this  slowly  so  tha. 
there  might  be  no  misunderstanding.  When  thi 
Commandant  had  done  this  the  two  Americai 
officers  gave  him  their  pistols  which  the  Com 
mandant,  after  removing  the  magazines,  placec 
in  his  own  pocket.  The  Commandant  then  statec 
that  they  were  being  detained  for  routine  identi 
fication  prior  to  their  being  released  and  that  n( 
doubt  in  Budapest  they  could  be  properb 
identified. 

By  this  time  it  was  dark.  The  two  Americai 
officers  were  separated ;  Lt.  Col.  Thielen  being  di 
rected  to  ride  in  the  car  of  the  Commandant  witl 
the  Commandant  himself.  Lt.  Col.  Kopcsak  w& 
ordered  to  sit  in  the  back  of  the  American  cai 
despite  his  protests  that  he  preferred  to  drive  it 
He  was  joined  in  the  back  seat  by  the  Russia! 
captain  while  a  Russian  soldier  with  a  submachine 
gun  and  a  Russian  driver  sat  in  the  front  seat. 

The  cars  left  the  Kommandatura,  with  the  Com- 
mandant's car  in  the  lead,  and  headed  out  on  high 
way  No.  821  towards  Csorna.  After  some  time  am 
before  reaching  highway  No.  1  the  vehicles  came 
to  a  crossroads  where  there  were  road  signs  point 
ing  to  Gyor  in  one  direction  and  to  Sopron  in  the 
other  direction.  The  cars  turned  toward  Sopron 
Lt.  Col.  Thielen  immediately  protested  to  the  Com 
mandant  who  laughed  and  said  that  they  were 
going  to  Sopron  though  he  refused  to  give  anj 
reason.  The  vehicles  proceeded  along  various  bacl 
roads  which  the  Americans  were  unable  to  identify 
due  to  the  darkness  and  the  rain,  followed  a  verj 
narrow  winding  road  through  the  outskirts  oJ 
Sopron  and  without  stopping  went  on  to  the 
Hungarian- Austrian  border.  At  the  frontier  bar- 
rier, the  Commandant  shouted  "Two  Russian  ma- 
chines" and  the  Hungarian  border  guard  raised 
the  barrier  immediately  without  examination  ol 
any  documents,  without  apparently  noticing  that 
one  car  was  an  American  car  and  without  looking 
into  either  car. 

After  leaving  Hungary  the  vehicles  followed 
back  roads  which  apparently  were  unknown  to  the 
driver  of  the  Commandant's  car,  since  he  had  to 
stop  several  times  to  ask  directions  to  the  Soviet 
occupied  zone  in  Vienna.  Finally,  the  cars  arrived 
about  10 :  30  p.m.  at  the  Kommandatura  in  Vienna 
where  the  two  American  officers  were  held  until 
about  2 :  00  a.m.  on  January  15,  1948  when  they 
were  released  at  the  intervention  of  American  mili- 
tary authorities  in  Vienna.  It  may  be  noted  that 
upon  their  release  the  senior  Soviet  officer  present 
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as  unable  to  explain  why  the  two  American  offi- 
>rs  had  been  detained. 

On  their  return  to  Budapest  from  Vienna  on 
muary  16, 1948  the  American  officers  encountered 
)  difficulty  at  the  Soviet  roadblock  in  Austria. 
he  Austrian  and  Czechoslovakian  border  guards 
so  permitted  them  to  pass  without  delay.  How- 
rer  upon  arriving  at  the  Hungarian  border  they 
ere  told  to  report  to  the  Hungarian  Customs 
ffice  where  the  Hungarian  officials  appeared  to  be 
jry  suspicious  and  spent  about  fifteen  minutes 
iterrogating  the  two  American  officers.  The  cus- 
rnis  officials  requested  trip  tiques  for  the  auto- 
lobile  and  inquired  concerning  dutiable  personal 
fleets.  Finally,  after  an  additional  wait  of  about 
5  minutes,  the  customs  official  at  length  permitted 
ie  officers  to  depart  for  Budapest. 

Bernard  Thielen,  Lt.  Col,  USA 
Peter  J.  Kopcsak,  Lt.  Col,  USA 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  19th  day 
f  January,  1948. 

[SEAI/]  Harrt  E.  Carlson 

Consul  General  of  the   United 
States  of  America 

2)  Text  of  note  of  February  7, 1948,  from  the  Ameri- 
an  Embassy,  Moscow,  to  the  Soviet  Foreign  Office 

i  Lt.  Colonel  P.  J.  Kopcsak  and  Lt.  Colonel  Ber- 
Lard  Thielen,  Assistant  Military   Attache   and 
Ittache,  respectively,  of  the  American  Legation  in 
Budapest,  on  January  14,  1948  at  approximately 
•  30  p.m.,  while  driving  in  an  easily  identifiable 
live  drab  official  sedan  of  the  Military  Attache  s 
>ffice  through  the  town  of  Papa,  Hungary,  were 
letained  by  Soviet  Military  officials  who  refused 
o  release  them  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  both  Amer- 
can  officers  offered  proper  documents  for  mspec- 
ion    including    valid    diplomatic    identification 
■ards.    The  officers  were  then  taken  by  automobile 
icross  the  Hungarian  frontier,  where  no  stopwas 
nade  to  permit  inspection  of  documents  by  Hun- 
garian border  guards,  and  finally  to  the  Soviet 
tomandatura  in  Vienna,  where  they  were  detained 
intil  after  2 :  00  a.m.,  on  January  15. 
'    The  Soviet  military  authorities  who  arrested 
ind  abducted  the  American  officers  not  only  made 
10  effort,  despite  the  possession  by  the  latter  of 
palid  diplomatic   identification,  to   confirm  the 
'identity  of  the  officers  by  communicating  with  the 
Hungarian  Foreign  Office  or  the  American  Lega- 
tion in  Budapest  but  also  refused  to  permit  the 
officers  themselves  to  telephone  the  American  Lega- 
tion in  Budapest. 

Copies  of  sworn  evidence  with  regard  to  the 
incident  are  being  transmitted  by  the  American 
Legation  in  Budapest  to  the  Soviet  Legation  there, 
with  the  request  that  the  latter  forward  this  ma- 
terial to  the  Soviet  Government  for  its  attention. 

This  detention  and  abduction  out  of  Hungary 
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of  American  diplomatic  personnel  constitutes  an 
arbitrary  and  unjustified  exercise  of  police  power 
in  Hungary  by  Soviet  "line  of  communication" 
troops  and  unwarranted  interference  with  diplo- 
matic officials  duly  accredited  to  the  Hungarian 
Government,  in  derogation  of  Hungarian  sover- 
eignty. 

The  United  States  Government  protests  this 
unwarranted  and  unjustified  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  military  authorities  and  requests  that 
appropriate  orders  be  issued  to  Soviet  troops  to 
ensure  that  Hungarian  sovereignty  be  respected 
and  that  such  incidents  do  not  occur  in  the  future. 

(3)  Text  of  note  of  February  7, 1948,  from  the  Ameri- 
can Minister  in  Budapest  to  the  Soviet  Minister  in 
Budapest 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
Your  Excellency's  note  No.  44  dated  January  21, 
1948  with  regard  to  the  recent  arrest  by  Soviet 
troops,  in  the  main  square  of  Papa,  of  Lieutenant 
Colonels  Thielen  and  Kopcsak  of  this  Legation.  I 
regret  to  inform  Your  Excellency  that  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  foregoing  communication 
do  not  correspond  to  the  facts  in  the  case  as  set 
forth  in  sworn  evidence  which  was  previously  sub- 
mitted to  the  Hungarian  Government  on  January 
19,  1948,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached  for  Your 
Excellency's  information.  I  should  appreciate  it 
if  Your  Excellency  would  forward  this  document 
to  the  Soviet  Foreign  Office  in  Moscow. 

Your  Excellency's  attention  is  invited  to  the 
significant  facts  that  (1)  the  Soviet  military  au- 
thorities who  arrested  the  American  officers  and 
abducted  them  from  Hungary  not  only  made  no 
effort— despite  the  latter's  possession  of  valid 
diplomatic  identification— to  confirm  the  identity 
of  the  officers  by  communication  with  the  Hun- 
garian Foreign  Office  or  this  Legation  but  they 
also  refused  to  permit  the  officers  themselves  to 
telephone  this  Legation ;  and  (2)  this  conduct  con- 
stitutes the  arbitrary  exercise  of  police  power  by 
Soviet  "line  of  communication"  troops  and  an  un- 
warranted interference  with  duly  accredited  diplo- 
matic officials  in  derogation  of  Hungarian  sover- 
eignty. 

In  the  circumstances,  I  obviously  must  reject  the 
contentions  in  this  matter  contained  in  Your  Ex- 
cellency's note  under  reference,  together  with  the 
request  contained  therein  that  the  American  officers 
be  punished.  .     . 

I  am  informed  by  my  Government  that  it  is 
lodging  a  protest  through  the  American  Embassy 
in  Moscow  with  the  Soviet  Foreign  Office  regard- 
ing this  incident ;  and  I  am  instructed  to  add  that 
any  further  correspondence  on  this  matter  in  so 
far  as  relations  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  USSR  are  concerned  will  be  con- 
ducted through  the  American  Embassy  in  Moscow. 
Accept  [etc.] 
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(4)  Text  of  Note  of  February  7,  1948,  from  the 
American  Legation,  Budapest,  to  the  Hungarian 
Foreign  Office 

The  Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Hungarian  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs  and  has  the  honor  to  refer 
to  a  conversation  between  the  Foreign  Minister 
and  Minister  Chapin  on  January  16,  1948  with 
regard  to  the  arrest  by  Russian  troops,  in  the  main 
square  of  Papa,  of  two  United  States  Army  officers 
attached  to  this  Legation,  their  detention  in- 
communicado for  11  hours  and  their  abduction 
across  the  Hungarian- Austrian  border  to  Vienna, 
involving  several  flagrant  violations  of  Hungarian 
sovereignty;  as  well  as  to  the  Ministry's  note 
verbale  No.  167/POL  1948  of  January  17,  1948, 
stating  that  the  Soviet  Legation  in  Budapest  had 
declared  that  the  incident  by  no  means  affected 
the  sovereignty  of  Hungary,  as  was  to  be  proven 
by  information  and  documents  which  were  to  be 
furnished  to  the  Minister  in  two  or  three  days  and 
which  the  latter  would  take  pleasure  in  forwarding 
to  the  American  Legation.  The  receipt  of  this 
note  was  acknowledged  by  this  Legation  on  Janu- 
ary 19,  1948. 


Three  weeks  have  now  passed  without  the  receip 
of  the  aforementioned  information  and  document' 
or  any  other  communication  from  the  Ministei 
The  Legation  has,  however,  been  surprised  to  re 
ceive  a  communication  from  the  Soviet  Ministe 
direct,  dated  January  21,  1948,  a  translation  o 
which  is  enclosed,  together  with  a  copy  of  thi 
Legation's  reply. 

The  Minister  will  note  that  the  statements  ii 
the  Soviet  Minister's  communication  of  Januan 
21,  1948  do  not  correspond  with  the  facts  in  thi 
case  as  set  forth  in  the  sworn  evidence  previously 
submitted  to  the  Minister  with  this  Legation'.1 
note  No.  31  of  January  19,  1948. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  woulc 
appreciate  receiving  a  statement  by  the  Hungariar 
Government  of  its  position  in  this  case,  in  whicr 
is  clearly  involved  the  exercise  of  police  powers  ir, 
an  arbitrary  manner  by  the  Soviet  "line  of  com, 
munication"  troops,  and  unwarranted  interference 
by  those  troops  with  duly  accredited  diplomatk 
officials  in  derogaton  of  Hungarian  sovereignty 

The  Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America 
takes  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  the  Hungarian 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  the  assurances  of  its 
highest  consideration. 


Italy  Notified  of  Prewar  Treaties  To  Keep  in  Force  or  Revive 


[Released  to  the  press  February  11] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Feb- 
ruary 11  that  on  February  6,  1948,  the  Italian 
Government  was  given  official  notification,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Italy  signed  at  Paris,  February  10,  1947, 
regarding  the  prewar  bilateral  treaties  and  other 
international  agreements  with  Italy  which  the 
United  States  Government  desired  to  keep  in 
force  or  revive. 

Text  of  note  from  the  American  Ambassador  at 
Rome  to  the  Italian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
giving  such  notification 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Italy  signed  at  Paris  February  10,  1947, 
which  came  into  force,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  article  90  thereof,  on  September  15, 
1947  upon  the  deposit  of  instruments  of  ratification 
by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  France. 
Article  44  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  reads  as  follows : 

"1.  Each  Allied  or  Associated  Power  will  notify 
Italy,  within  a  period  of  six  months  from  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  which  of 
its  prewar  bilateral  treaties  with  Italy  it  desires 
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to  keep  in  force  or  revive.  Any  provisions  not  in 
conformity  with  the  present  Treaty  shall,  however, 
be  deleted  from  the  above-mentioned  treaties. 

"2.  All  such  treaties  so  notified  shall  be  regis- 
tered with  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  in 
accordance  with  Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

"3.  All  such  treaties  not  so  notified  shall  be  re- 
garded as  abrogated." 

I  have  the  honor,  by  direction  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and  on  its 
behalf,  to  notify  the  Italian  Government,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  quoted  above,  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  desires  to  keep  in  force 
or  revive  the  following  pre-war  bilateral  treaties 
and  other  international  agreements  with  Italy: 

Arbitration 

1.  Arbitration  treaty.  Signed  at  Washington  April  19, 
1928.  Ratified  by  the  United  States  May  15,  1928.  Rati- 
fied by  Italy  November  27,  1930.  Ratifications  exchanged 
at  Washington  January  20,  1931.  Effective  January  20, 
1931.     [Treaty  Series  831 ;  46  Stat.  2890.] 

Aviation 

2.  Air  navigation  arrangement.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  signed  at  Washington  October  13  and  14,  1931. 
Effective  October  31,  1931.  [Executive  Agreement  Series 
24;  47  Stat.  2668.] 
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nciliation 

I.  Treaty  for  the  advancement  of  peace.  Signed  at 
isliington  May  5,  1914.  Ratified  by  the  United  States 
irch  17,  1915.  Ratified  by  Italy  November  29,  1914. 
tiflcations  exchanged  at  Washington  March  19,  1915. 
'ective  March  19,  1915.  (Article  II  was  abrogated  and 
)laced  by  article  I  of  the  treaty  of  September  23,  1931.) 
reaty  Series  615;  39  Stat.  1618.] 

1.  Treaty  modifying  the  terms  of  article  II  of  the  treaty 
advance  the  cause  of  general  peace  of  May  5,  1914. 
med  at  Washington  September  23, 1931.  Ratified  by  the 
dted  States  June  25,  1932.  Ratified  by  Italy  February 
1932.  Ratifications  exchanged  at  Rome  July  30,  1932. 
cective  July  30,  1932.  [Treaties  Series  848;  47  Stat. 
12.] 

nsuls 

5.  Consular  convention.  Signed  at  Washington  May  8, 
T8.  Ratified  by  the  United  States  June  4,  1878.  Ratified 
Italy  July  9, 1878.  Ratifications  exchanged  at  Washing- 
i  September  18,  1878.  Effective  September  18,  1878. 
rticle  XI,  which  was  annulled  by  the  Convention  of 
bruary  24,  1881,  and  article  XIII,  which  was  abrogated 
der  Act  of  Congress  approved  March  4,  1915,  are  not  to 
considered  as  revived  by  this  notification.)  [Treaty 
Ties  178;  20  Stat.  725.] 

tit-Funding 

o.  Debt-funding  agreement.  Signed  at  Washington 
ivember  14,  1925.  Effective  as  of  June  15,  1925.  [Com- 
led  Annual  Reports  of  the  World  War  Foreign  Debt 
mmission   (1927)   p.  222.] 

7.  Agreement  modifying  the  debt-funding  agreement  of 
•vember  14,  1925  (moratorium).  Signed  at  Washington 
ne  3,  1932.  Effective  as  of  July  1,  1931.  [Published  by 
i  Treasury  Department,  1932.] 

"■tradition 

S.  Extradition     convention.       Signed     at    Washington 

irch  23,  1868.     Ratified  by  the  United  States  June  22, 

68.    Ratified  by  Italy  July  19,  1868.     Ratifications  ex- 

•anged    September   17,   1868.     Effective    September   17, 

68.  [Treaty  Series  174 ;  15  Stat.  629.] 

iD.  Additional  article  to  extradition  convention  of  1868. 
?ned  at  Washington  January  21,  1869.  Ratifications 
changed  at  Washington  May  7,  1869.    Effective  May  7, 

69.  [Treaty  Series  176  (printed  with  174)  ;  16  Stat. 
7.] 

10.  Supplementary  convention  to  extradition  conven- 
>n  of  1868.  Signed  at  Washington  June  11, 1884.  Ratified 
the  United  States  April  10,  1885.  Ratified  by  Italy 
igust  8,  1884.  Ratifications  exchanged  at  Washington 
)ril  24,  1885.  Effective  April  24,  1885.  [Treaty  Series 
1  (printed  with  174)  ;  24  Stat.  1001.] 

ircotic  Drugs 

,11.  Arrangement  for  the  direct  exchange  of  certain  in- 
rmation  regarding  the  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs.  Effected 
exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Rome  January  5,  and 
)ril  27, 1928.  Effective  April  27, 1928.  [Treaty  Informa- 
>n  Bulletin  No.  5  (July  1929)  2nd  supp.] 

ivigation 

12.  Agreement  relating  to  the  reciprocal  recognition  of 
rtificates  of  inspection  of  vessels  assigned  to  the  trans- 
lation of  passengers.     Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 

>,rned  at  Washington  June  1,  August  5,  and  August  17, 
1 31.  Effective  August  15,  1931.  [Executive  Agreement 
Ties  23;  47  Stat.  2665.] 

nssport  Visa  Fees 

13.  Agreement  relating  to  the  waiver  of  passport  visa 
!es  for  nonimmigrants.     Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
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signed   at  Rome   February   11,  21   and  26,   1929.      [Not 
printed.] 

Postal 

14.  Convention  relating  to  exchange  of  money  orders. 
Signed  at  Washington  March  31,  1877  and  at  Florence 
April  20,  1877.    Effective  July  2,  1877     [20  Stat.  683.] 

15.  Additional  convention  to  the  convention  relating  to 
exchange  of  money  orders  signed  at  Washington  March  31, 
1877  and  at  Florence  April  20,  1877.  Signed  at  Washing- 
ton August  24,  1880  and  at  Rome  August  9,  1880.  Ratified 
by  the  United  States  August  25,  1880.     [21  Stat.  788.] 

16.  Parcel  Post  Convention.  Signed  at  Washington  Octo- 
ber 11,  1929.  Ratified  by  the  United  States  October  18, 
1929.     [Post  Office  Department  print;  46  Stat.  2397.] 

Taxation 

17.  Arrangement  for  relief  from  double  income  tax  on 
shipping  profits.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at 
Washington  March  10  and  May  5,  1926.  Effective  from 
January  1,  1921.  [Executive  Agreement  Series  10;  47 
Stat.  2599.] 

Trade-Marks 

18.  Declaration  for  the  reciprocal  protection  of  marks 
of  manufacture  and  trade.  Signed  at  Washington  June  1, 
1882.  Effective  June  1,  1882.  [Treaty  Series  180;  23 
Stat.  726.] 

This  notification  will  be  deemed  to  be  effective  on 
the  date  of  the  present  note. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  either  of  the 
two  Governments  may  propose  revisions  in  any 
of  the  treaties  or  other  agreements  mentioned  in 
the  above  list. 

Further,  it  shall  be  understood  that  any  of  the 
provisions  in  the  treaties  and  other  agreements 
listed  in  this  notification  which  may  be  found  in 
particular  circumstances  to  be  not  in  conformity 
with  the  Treaty  of  Peace  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  deleted  so  far  as  the  application  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  is  involved  but  shall  be  regarded 
as  being  in  full  force  and  effect  with  respect  to 
matters  not  covered  by  the  latter  treaty. 

The  reciprocal  copyright  arrangement  between 
the  United  States  and  Italy  effected  pursuant  to 
the  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Washington 
October  28, 1892,  and  the  exchanges  of  notes  signed 
at  Washington  September  2,  1914,  February  12, 
March  4,  and  March  11,  1915  will  be  the  subject 
of  a  separate  communication. 

The  agreement  for  the  protection  of  trade- 
marks in  Morocco,  effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
signed  at  Tangier  June  13,  July  29,  and  December 
19, 1903  and  March  12, 1904  will  also  be  the  subject 
of  a  separate  communication. 

In  compliance  with  paragraph  2  of  article  44  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace,  quoted  above,  the  United 
States  Government  will  register  with  the  Secre- 
tariat of  the  United  Nations  the  treaties  and  other 
agreements  which  are  by  this  notification  kept  in 
force  or  revived. 
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Italy  Grants  Land  for  American  Military  Cemeteries 


EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ITALY 


[Released  to  the  press  February  12] 

The  Italian  Embassy  presents  its  compliments 
to  the  Department  of  State  and  has  the  honor  to 
bring  to  the  Department's  attention  a  new  pro- 
vision adopted  by  the  Italian  Government  with 
regard  to  American  war  cemeteries. 

As  known  to  the  Department  of  State,  article  3 
of  the  agreement  reached  through  an  exchange  of 
notes  in  September  1946  at  Rome,  between  the 
Italian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  United 
States  Embassy,  provides  that  "if  in  the  future  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  wishes  to  estab- 
lish permanent  cemeteries  or  erect  memorials  in 
Italy,  the  Italian  Government  will  exercise  its 
power  of  Eminent  Domain  to  acquire  title  to  such 
sites  and  grant  to  the  United  States  the  right  of  use 
therein  in  perpetuity  upon  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  cost  compensation  therefor." 

Upon  instructions  received,  the  Italian  Embassy 
has  the  honor  to  inform  the  Department  of  State 
that  the  Italian  Government,  wishing  to  give  a 
token  of  friendship  to  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States,  has  now  decided  to  grant  the 
American  Government  the  free  use  of  the  sites 
selected  for  the  establishment  of  war  cemeteries. 

It  would  have  been  the  sincere  desire  of  the 
Italian  Government  to  proceed  to  a  veritable 
donation  of  the  land  involved,  but  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  reach  such  a  solution  because  not  consented 
by  existing  regulations.  On  the  other  hand  the 
advantages  that  the  American  Government  will 
draw  from  such  a  free  cession  will  be  practically 
the  same  as  those  deriving  from  a  donation,  since 
the  free  use  is  granted  for  as  long  as  the  selected 
sites  will  be  destined  to  military  cemeteries. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment has  the  honor  to  request  the  American 
Government  to  consider  the  first  paragraph  of 
article  3  of  the  aforesaid  agreement  modified  as 
follows :  "The  Italian  Government  grants  gratui- 
tously to  the  American  Government  the  right  of 
use  of  the  sites  selected  for  permanent  American 
military  cemeteries  in  Italy,  to  last  as  long  as  the 
American  authorities  will  use  such  sites  as  war 
cemeteries." 

Washington,  D.C., 
December  18,  1947. 


Excellency  : 


January  21,  1948. 


I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  note  no.  11332  of  December  18,  1947  stating 
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that  the  Italian  Government  has  decided,  as  ; 
token  of  friendship  to  the  Government  and  peopl 
of  the  United  States,  to  grant  to  the  Governmen 
of  the  United  States  the  free  use  of  the  sites  se 
lected  as  permanent  United  States  military  ceme 
teries  and  proposing  that  the  first  paragraph  o 
Article  3  of  the  agreement  reached  by  an  exchang 
of  notes  in  September  1946  between  the  Italiai 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Americai 
Embassy  at  Rome  be  modified  to  read  as  follows 
"The  Italian  Government  grants  gratuitously  U 
the  American  Government  the  right  of  use  of  th< 
sites  selected  for  permanent  American  militar) 
cemeteries  in  Italy,  to  last  as  long  as  the  Americai 
authorities  will  use  such  sites  as  war  cemeteries'"' 

I  wish  to  express  to  you  and  through  you  to  th* 
Italian  Government  the  profound  appreciation  o 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  State: 
for  this  most  generous  gift  which  will  furtho 
strengthen  the  strong  bonds  of  sympathy  an<; 
friendship  between  our  two  countries.  To  al; 
Americans,  and  particularly  to  those  who  los; 
their  loved  ones  in  the  course  of  our  common  effor 
against  the  enemy,  the  land  so  graciously  offeree 
by  the  Italian  Government  will  forever  be  hal 
lowed  land.  On  their  behalf  I  assure  you  of  th< 
heartfelt  thanks  and  gratitude  for  this  most  mag- 
nanimous gift. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  happj 
to  agree  to  the  proposed  change  in  Article  3  ol1 
the  agreement. 

Accept  [etc.] 

For  the  Secretary  of  State : 

John  E.  Pettrifoy 

His  Excellency 

Signor  Alberto  Tarchiani, 

Italian  Ambassador. 


Supplementary  Proclamation  Issued  on 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

The  President  issued  on  January  30  a  proclama- 
tion supplementing  his  proclamation  of  December 
16,  1947  (No.  2761A,  12  F.R.  8863-8866),  carry- 
ing out  the  general  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade 
which  was  concluded  at  Geneva  on  October  30, 
1947,  and  entered  into  force  with  respect  to  a  num- 
ber of  countries  on  January  1,  1948.  Proclama- 
tion 2769  is  in  13  Federal  Register  467. 
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SUMMARY  OF  DEVELOPMENTS 


The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru- 
,ry  11  that  at  the  request  of  the  Government  of 
Sweden,  in  accordance  with  paragraph  8  of  the 
mderstanding  with  regard  to  Swedish- American 
rade  reached  between  the  United  States  and 
Sweden  on  June  24,  1947,2  discussions  between 
•epresentatives  of  the  two  Governments  have  re- 
:ently  been  held  concerning  the  financial  and 
rade  position  of  Sweden. 

A  serious  trade  and  balance-of-payments  prob- 
em  now  faces  Sweden  partly  as  a  result  of  develop- 
nents  in  the  exchange  position  of  other  countries 
vith  which  Sweden  has  important  trading  rela- 
tionships and  due  partly  to  the  operation  of 
emporary  regulations  imposed  to  facilitate  the 
ransition  to  the  more  stringent  import  controls 
)ermitted  by  the  provisions  of  the  June  1947 
mderstanding.  In  particular,  a  more  serious 
Irain  on  Sweden's  gold  and  dollar  holdings  has 
leveloped  than  was  anticipated  during  the  con- 
versations between  the  two  Governments  at  the 
ime  this  understanding  was  reached.  In  the 
:ourse  of  the  recent  discussions  the  situation  facing 
Sweden  was  carefully  examined  and  all  possible 
solutions  were  explored.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
Sweden  has  been  and  is  taking  steps  to  bring  its 
lollar  payments  and  receipts  into  equilibrium,  ex- 
cept for  a  carry-over  of  import  commitments 
jovered  by  import  licenses  issued  in  1947  and  a 
seasonal  deficit  anticipated  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1948. 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Swedish 
jovernment  to  take  requisite  measures  to  meet  its 
oalance-of -payments  difficulties  and  because  the 
quantitative  commitments  with  respect  to  imports 
nto  Sweden  from  the  United  States,  contained 
in  paragraph  5(c)  of  the  June  1947  understand- 


ing between  the  two  Governments,  have,  in  general, 
been  fulfilled,  the  United  States  Government  has 
agreed  not  to  invoke  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
5  (c)  during  the  remaining  period  covered  by  the 
understanding,  which  ends  June  30, 1948.  During 
this  period,  Sweden's  import  programming  will  be 
based  on  the  essentiality  of  imports,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  cases  involving  undue  hardship  for 
American  exporters,  which  are  subject  to  specific 
provisions  set  forth  in  an  exchange  of  memoranda 
which  is  appended  to  this  release.  With  respect 
to  the  period  following  June  30,  1948,  the  two 
Governments  have  agreed  to  undertake  negotia- 
tions with  a  view  to  the  temporary  relaxation  of 
the  requirements  of  articles  II  and  VII  of  the 
trade  agreement  of  1935  along  the  lines  of  the 
balance-of-payments  provisions  of  the  general 
agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade  concluded  at  Gen- 
eva, Switzerland,  on  October  30, 1947,  between  the 
United  States  and  22  other  signatories.  Both 
Governments  consider  these  provisions  appropri- 
ate under  the  circumstances.  These  provisions 
would  permit  countries  facing  certain  balance- 
of -payment  difficulties  to  program  imports  on  an 
essentiality  basis. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  also 
recognized  the  necessity  for  Sweden  to  defer  pay- 
ments to  the  extent  necessary  to  prevent  Sweden's 
gold  and  dollar  holdings  from  falling  below  a 
minimum  working  balance. 

Under  the  present  circumstances  and  in  view 
also  of  the  above  arrangements,  a  Government-to- 
Government  credit  was  agreed  not  to  be  appro- 
priate. The  Swedish  Government,  therefore,  has 
not  applied  for  such  a  credit. 

The  understanding  arrived  at  between  the  two 
Governments  has  been  embodied  in  an  exchange  of 
memoranda  and  letters,  the  texts  of  which  follow. 


CORRESPONDENCE  RELATING  TO  TRADE  AND  FINANCIAL  DISCUSSIONS  WITH  SWEDEN 


Memorandum  from  the  U.S.  to  Sweden  ' 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica wishes  to  refer  to  discussions  which  have  re- 
cently been  held  between  its  representatives  and 
those  of  the  Government  of  Sweden  concerning 
'the  problems  faced  by  the  Government  of  Sweden 
lis  the  result  of  its  serious  loss  of  gold  and  dollar 
Exchange.  These  discussions  have  resulted  in  a 
'mutual  understanding  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments as  follows : 

1.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts  re- 
lating to  the  payments  position  of  Sweden  it  is 

February  22,   1948 


recognized  that  a  temporary  suspension  of  the 
commitments  undertaken  by  the  Government  of 
Sweden  in  paragraph  4  of  its  aide-memoire  elated 
June  24,  1947  is  necessary  to  permit  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sweden  to  meet  its  present  payments  dif- 
ficulties. The  principles  governing  the  tempo- 
rary suspension    of    paragraph    4    of    the    cited 

1  Released  to  the  press  Feb.  11,  1948. 

2  Bulletin  of  July  6,  1947,  p.  42. 

8  A  corresponding  memorandum  was  transmitted  from 
the  Government  of  Sweden  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 
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aide-memoire  are  set  forth  in  a  letter  dated  Feb- 
ruary 11, 1948  from  Mr.  Aminoff,  Swedish  Charge 
d'Afraires,  to  Mr.  Thorp,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  recog- 
nizes that  the  commitments  undertaken  by  the 
Government  of  Sweden  in  paragraph  5(c)  of  its 
aide-memoire  dated  June  24,  1947  with  respect  to 
quotas  applicable  to  the  importation  of  commodi- 
ties listed  in  Schedule  I  of  the  Commercial  Agree- 
ment between  the  two  Governments  signed  May 
25,  1935,  have,  in  general,  been  fulfilled,  total  im- 
ports being  in  excess  of  the  total  of  the  amounts 
stipulated.  In  view  of  this  development,  caused 
substantially  by  the  operation  of  the  transitional 
rules  applied  by  the  Government  of  Sweden,  and 
because  of  the  serious  and  unanticipated  deficit 
incurred  by  Sweden  in  its  balance  of  payments 
which  has  resulted  in  serious  loss  of  gold  and  con- 
vertible foreign  exchange,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  agrees  not  to  invoke,  for  the  six 
months  period  ending  June  30,  1948,  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  5(c)  of  the  Swedish  aide- 
memoire  dated  June  24,  1947,  with  respect  to  the 
application  of  Swedish  import  controls  to  the  im- 
portation of  items  listed  in  Schedule  I  of  the  Com- 
mercial Agreement  of  1935. 

3.  In  applying  quantitative  restrictions  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  its  external  financial  and  bal- 
ance of  payments  position  to  all  imports  from  the 
United  States,  including  those  listed  in  Schedule 
I,  the  Government  of  Sweden  will  issue  licenses 
to  cover  hardship  cases  in  connection  with  con- 
tracts (previously  based  on  valid  import  licenses, 
wherever  necessary,  or  assurances  thereof)  involv- 
ing goods  which  have  been,  or  are,  in  the  process 
of  being  specifically  made  or  prepared  for  use  in 
Sweden.  Favorable  consideration  will  also  be 
given  to  cases  involving  goods  for  which,  in  con- 
nection with  contracts,  specific  preparations  have 
been  made  for  shipment  to  Sweden. 

4.  Because  of  the  large  deficit  in  the  Swedish 
balance  of  payments  with  the  hard  currency  areas 
of  the  world,  it  is  recognized  that  the  Government 
of  Sweden  is  faced  with  the  necessity  of  taking 
measures  to  correct  its  present  imbalance  of  trade, 
and  to  conserve  its  foreign  exchange. 

5.  It  is,  therefore,  understood  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Sweden  and  the  United  States  that  the 
balance  of  payments  problems  of  Sweden  are 
similar  to  those  of  other  countries  which  gave  rise 
to  the  provisions  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  concluded  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, on  October  30, 1947  by  the  United  States  and 
twenty-two  other  signatories  and  that,  therefore, 
the  two  Governments  agree  to  undertake  negotia- 
tions with  a  view  to  the  temporary  relaxation  of 
the  requirements  of  Articles  II  and  VII  of  the 
Commercial  Agreement  of  1935,  to  become  effec- 
tive July  1,  1948  along  the  lines  of  the  balance  of 
payments  provisions  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
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Tariffs  and  Trade,  which  both  Governments  con- 
sider appropriate  under  the  circumstances. 

Department  of  State 
Washington 
February  11, 191*8 

Exchange  of  Letters  Between  the  U.S.  and  Sweden 

February  11, 1948. 

My  dear  Mr.  Secretary  : 

Reference  is  made  to  the  Minister's  letter  of; 
June  24,  1947  setting  forth  the  policies  of  the 
Swedish  Government  in  connection  with  foreign 
exchange  transactions  between  Sweden  and  the 
United  States.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  final 
paragraph  of  the  letter  reads  as  follows: 

"If  unforeseen  circumstances  require  temporary, 
modification  of  the  principles  set  forth  above,  the 
Government  of  Sweden  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  its  memorandum  of  June  24,  1947, 
will  review  the  situation  with  the  Government  of, 
the  United  States". 

Last  December  the  Government  of  Sweden,  hav- 
ing decided  that  the  payments  position  of  Sweden: 
required  a  further  review  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  initiated  discussions  on  the  sub- 
ject in  Washington.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the  dis- 
cussions that  Sweden  has  been  and  is  taking  steps 
to  bring  its  payments  and  receipts  into  equilibrium 
for  1948,  except  as  to  a  carryover  of  import  com- 
mitments covered  by  import  licenses  issued  in  1947 
and  a  seasonal  deficit  anticipated  during  the  first, 
quarter  of  1948. 

After  careful  examination  of  the  facts,  it  now 
appears  advisable  to  find  a  solution  of  Sweden's 
immediate  payments  difficulties  through  (a)  reduc- 
tion of  import  commitments  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph  insofar  as  this  is  feasible  and 
through  (b)  temporary  modifications  of  the  poli- 
cies described  in  the  letter,  already  cited,  govern- 
ing payments  and  transfers  to  the  United  States, 
involving  deferments  of  such  payments  and  trans- 
fers. In  accordance  with  (b)  above,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sweden  therefore  proposes  that  in  cases 
where  the  authorizing  of  a  payment  between 
Sweden  and  the  United  States  would  cause  Swed- 
ish gold  and  hard  currency  assets  to  fall  below  a 
a  minimum  working  balance,  a  reasonable  delay 
in  authorizing  such  payment  will  not  be  considered 
a  violation  of  paragraph  4  of  the  Swedish  aide- 
memoire  of  June  24,  1947  or  of  the  terms  of  the 
Minister's  letter  of  the  same  date. 

The  Swedish  Government  considers  the  above 
proposal  as  an  exceptional  and  temporary  measure 
which  it  intends  to  withdraw  as  soon  as  Sweden's 
reserves  of  gold  and  convertible  foreign  exchange 
reach  such  levels  that  payments  and  transfers  may 
be  made  to  the  United  States  on  a  current  basis 
without  adversely  affecting  Sweden's  payments 
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position.  Accordingly,  my  Government  would  be 
•leased  to  have  a  review  of  the  situation  whenever 
ither  of  our  Governments  considers  that  such 
ction  would  be  appropriate.  It  is  the  under- 
tanding  of  my  Government  that  the  temporary 
rrangements  outlined  in  this  letter  would  remain 
q  effect  until  terminated  or  modified  following  a 
eview  of  the  situation  as  provided  above. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alexis  de  Aminoff 
Ir.  Willard  L.  Thorp 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 
Department  of  State 
Washington,  D.G. 

February  11, 194-8. 
it  dear  Mr.  Charge  d Affaires  : 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  February  11, 1948, 
atting  forth  the  proposals  of  the  Government  of 
iweden  for  temporary  modification  of  the  pro- 
isions  of  the  letter  from  the  Swedish  Minister 
ated  June  24,  1947,  regarding  foreign  exchange 
ransactions  between  Sweden  and  the  United 
tates. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  provisions 
if  your  letter  are  acceptable  to  the  Government  of 
le  United  States. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Willard  L.  Thorp 
[r.  Alexis  de  Aminoff 
,  Charge  cf  Affaires  ad  interim  of  Sweden 

merica  Gratified  at  Progress  on  Customs 
nion  Between  France  and  Italy 

[Released  to  the  press  February  9] 

The  French  and  Italian  Ambassadors  on  Janu- 
ry  28,  1948,  called  on  the  Under  Secretary  of 
:ate  to  present  copies  of  the  final  report  of  the 
.ixed  Commission  for  Study  of  a  Customs  Union 
itween  France  and  Italy.  The  Department  has 
;plied  to  the  two  Ambassadors  as  follows : 

"The  United  States  Government  is  gratified  at 
;ie  progress  made  by  the  Mixed  Commission  in 
udying  the  practical  problems  involved  and  par- 
mlarly  gratified  that  this  study  resulted  in 
rreement  that  such  a  customs  union  is  practicable, 
tealization  of  it  and  of  an  eventual  economic 
lion  between  France  and  Italy  would  be  of  his- 
irical  importance  not  only  for  the  two  countries 
I  it  for  Europe  as  a  whole.  The  United  States 
overnment  will  follow  the  further  efforts  of  the 
i^o  Governments  to  attain  this  objective  with  full 
i  mpathy  and  strong  hope  for  their  continued  suc- 

;ss." 
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Recovery   of   American    Property    Confiscated 
During  Japanese  Occupation  of  China 

[Released  to  the  press  January  26] 

The  American  Embassy  at  Nanking  has  reported 
that  the  Chinese  Government  has  extended  to 
June  30,  1948,  the  time  limit  for  presentation  of 
evidence  by  American  nationals  who  claim  owner- 
ship of,  or  interests  in,  property  which  the  Chinese 
Government  took  over  from  the  Japanese  as  enemy 
and  puppet  property.  With  respect  to  property 
in  areas  of  China  not  yet  recovered  by  the  Chinese 
Government,  documentary  evidence  of  American 
interests  is  to  be  submitted  within  six  months  from 
the  date  of  the  recovery  of  the  area.  In  view  of 
this  additional  information  the  Department  re- 
peats with  appropriate  modifications  statements 
which  appeared  in  its  announcement  of  November 
14,  1947,  on  this  subject.1 

Applications  for  the  return  of  American-owned 
property  which  was  located  in  China  at  the  time 
of  the  Japanese  occupation  and  which  was  seized 
by  the  Japanese  and  subsequently  found  in  China 
should  be  submitted  to  the  local  branch  of  the 
Alien  Property  Liquidation  Office  of  the  Central 
Trust  of  China  within  whose  jurisdiction  such 
property  is  located.  Branch  offices  are  located  in 
Shanghai,  Tsingtao,  Tientsin,  Hankow,  and  Can- 
ton. Applications  from  American  nationals  in 
the  United  States  should  be  sent  to  the  American 
Consulate  General  in  the  appropriate  one  of  those 
cities  for  forwarding  to  the  branch  office  of  the 
Central  Trust  in  that  city.  No  application  form 
is  prescribed.  It  is  for  these  applications  that  the 
time  limit  has  been  extended  from  December  31, 
1947  to  June  30, 1948. 

Applications  for  the  return  of  American-owned 
property  located  in  China  at  the  time  of  the  Japa- 
nese occupation  and  removed  to  Japan  by  the 
Japanese  should  be  submitted  to  the  American 
Embassy  at  Nanking  for  forwarding  to  the  Repa- 
rations Commission  of  the  Executive  Yuan.  No 
final  date  for  submission  of  applications  for  the 
return  of  looted  property  has  been  established, 
but  prompt  submission  is  strongly  recommended. 
The  Far  Eastern  Commission  in  a  policy  decision 
of  July  18,  1946,  specified  four  categories  of  goods 
which,  if  found  in  Japan  and  identified  as  having 
been  removed  from  an  Allied  country  fraudulently 
or  under  duress  by  the  Japanese  or  their  agents, 
are  to  be  delivered  to  the  Government  of  the  Allied 
country.  The  four  categories  are :  industrial  and 
transportation  machinery  and  equipment;  gold, 
other  precious  metals,  precious  gems,  foreign 
securities,  foreign  currencies,  and  other  foreign- 
exchange  assets;  cultural  objects;  agricultural 
products  and  industrial  raw  materials.  The  speci- 
fication of  the  four  categories  does  not  exclude  the 
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1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  23,  1947,  p.  1000. 
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possibility  that  other  types  of  looted  property 
found  in  Japan  may  be  restored,  upon  proper 
identification,  to  the  governments  of  the  countries 
from  which  the  property  was  taken. 

American  owners  of  property  seized  by  the 
Japanese,  the  present  location  of  which  is  not 


known,  may  submit  descriptions  of  the  property 
and  evidence  of  ownership  to  the  Embassy  at 
Nanking  for  forwarding  to  the  Chinese  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  will  enlist  the  aid  of 
appropriate  Chinese  authorities  in  an  attempt  to 
find  the  missing  property. 


Regulations  Released  Regarding  Trade  With  Japan 


[Released  to  the  press  February  3] 

American  businessmen  are  now  to  be  permitted 
to  enter  Japan  and  remain  there  for  extended  pe- 
riods, the  Departments  of  State  and  Commerce  an- 
nounced on  February  3.  The  announcement  sup- 
plements a  release  of  February  3  on  the  same  sub- 
ject by  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied 
Powers  (Scap)  in  Tokyo. 

Since  August  15,  1947,  American  businessmen 
have  been  admitted  to  Japan  for  trade  purposes. 
During  this  period  original  entry  permits  have 
been  valid  for  visits  of  not  more  than  21  days, 
although  those  who  have  gone  to  Japan  under 
these  conditions  have  usually  been  able  to  secure 
Soap  permission  to  remain  longer  if  necessary  to 
conclude  particular  transactions.  It  is  believed 
that  many  American  businessmen  have  postponed 
travel  to  Japan  until  they  could  secure  original 
entry  permits  valid  for  considerably  longer  pe- 
riods of  stay  in  that  country.  Under  the  new  reg- 
ulations American  businessmen  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  by  Scap  will  obtain 
entry  permits  valid  initially  for  visits  of  60  days ; 
and  in  addition  they  will  be  permitted  after  ar- 
rival in  Japan  to  apply  for  permission  to  remain 
on  indefinitely,  to  secure  entry  permits  for  mem- 
bers of  their  families,  and  to  establish  more  or  less 
permanent  residences  in  Japan. 

The  new  regulations  now  established  will  permit 
a  certain  number  of  American  and  other  Allied 
nationals  who  owned  property  in  Japan  prior  to 
the  war  to  go  to  Japan  or  send  representatives 
there  to  act  on  their  behalf  in  connection  with  all 
matters  pertaining  to  their  property  rights  and 
interests  in  Japan.  Additional  information  out- 
lining procedures  to  be  followed  by  persons  seek- 
ing return  of  their  properties  will  be  furnished 
later. 

The  new  regulations  have  eliminated  the  coun- 
try quotas  which  in  the  past  have  limited  the  num- 
ber of  entrants  into  Japan.  Entry  permits  prop- 
erly supported  by  sponsoring  governments  will 
now  be  considered  and  acted  upon  in  the  order  of 
their  receipt  by  Scap. 

Foreign  businessmen  who  go  to  Japan  will  find 
conditions  substantially  different  from  those  which 
prevailed  in  the  prewar  period,  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Commerce  caution.  Trade  continues 
to  be  closely  controlled  by  the  occupation  authori- 
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ties  for  various  reasons,  among  others  to  make  cer- 
tain that  export  proceeds  are  maximized,  that  such 
proceeds  do  not  represent  flight  of  capital  or  con- 
cealment of  Japanese  assets  abroad,  and  that  all 
such  proceeds  are  available  and  are  used  to  secure 
those  commodity  imports  which  are  deemed  most 
essential  to  the  Japanese  economy.  The  volume 
of  export  production  is  still  below  prewar  levels 
in  most  lines;  however,  export  production  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  steadily,  and  in  many  lines; 
notably  cotton  and  silk  textiles,  it  is  already  sub- 
stantial. 

Businessmen  are  urged  by  the  two  Departments 
to  communicate  with  Japanese  individuals,  Japa- 
nese business  firms,  foreign  traders  now  in  Japan, 
and  the  Japanese  Government's  Board  of  Trade 
(Boeki  Cho)  to  secure  information  regarding  ex- 
port availabilities  and  general  business  conditions. 
Such  information  should  be  secured  before  a  de- 
cision is  made  to  invest  in  a  trip  to  Japan  or  to 
set  up  semipermanent  residence  there.  The  De- 
partments also  pointed  out  that  some  transactions 
can  be  concluded  without  travel  to  Japan  since 
regulations  permit  Americans  to  make  Japanese1 
individuals  or  firms  their  agents  in  negotiating 
contracts  for  the  purchase  of  Japanese  goods  or 
for  the  sale  of  essential  commodity  imports  to 
Japan.  Department  of  Commerce  offices  can  sup-: 
ply  further  information  regarding  this  method  of 
doing  business  with  Japan. 

Payment  for  hotel  accommodations  and  other 
goods  and  services  needed  by  foreign  businessmen 
in  Japan  must  be  made  either  in  special-type  pay- 
ment certificates  purchasable  for  dollars  or  in 
Japanese  yen  purchased  at  the  military  conversion 
rate  of  50  yen  to  $1.  Western-style  hotel  accommo- 
dations cost  approximately  $10  a  day  for  meals, 
room,  and  service.  American  businessmen  who 
secure  permission  from  Scap  to  stay  on  in  Japan 
beyond  the  60-day  initial  period  of  entry  may  be 
required  to  provide  their  own  logistic  support  out- 
side of  these  hotels  and  independent  of  occupation- 
force  facilities,  and  to  demonstrate  that  their  con- 
tinued stay  in  Japan  would  expand  the  volume  of 
Japanese  foreign  trade  or  otherwise  promote  the 
objectives  of  the  occupation.  In  general,  no  more 
than  two  representatives  from  any  single  private 
firm  and  no  family  dependents  or  clerical  assist- 
ants will  be  cleared  for  entry  when  their  entry 
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>uld  require  the  use  of  the  western-style  cora- 
^rcial  hotel  facilities  that  are  maintained  by  the 
,panese  Government  primarily  for  those  going 
Japan  to  engage  in  foreign  trade.  Commercial 
trants  will  not  be  permitted  to  bring  automobiles 
Japan  until  they  have  arranged  to  secure  gaso- 
le  and  otherwise  to  maintain  their  vehicles  with- 
t  drawing  upon  occupation-force  supplies  or 
cilities.  In  this  connection,  however,  the  De- 
rtment  of  Commerce  pointed  out  that  taxicabs 
e  available  to  foreign  businessmen  in  Tokyo  and 
most  of  the  other  cities  which  foreign  traders 
e  likely  to  visit. 

Commercial  entrants  during  their  stay  in  Japan 
ly  seek  restoration  of  properties  or  exercise 
aited  power  of  attorney  for  others  seeking  such 
;t oration.  This  represents  a  change  from  regu- 
ions  which  have  been  in  effect  during  the  period 
which  commercial  entrants  were  admitted  for 
days  only,  periods  not  long  enough  to  make  it 
>rth  while  to  initiate  restoration  proceedings. 
Scap  has,  of  course,  reserved  the  right  to  cancel 
any  time  the  entry  permit  of  any  individual  who 
the  opinion  of  Scap  is  not  contributing  to  the 
lievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  occupation 
ficiently  to  justify  his  continued  stay  or  resi- 
ice  in  Japan. 

.American  businessmen  who  are  interested  in 
ing  or  in  sending  representatives  to  Japan  under 
!  new  regulations  should  apply  to  a  Field  Office 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 
at  Department,  after  screening  applications, 
ill  aid  in  securing  the  required  entry  permits 
ich  are  issued  by  the  military  occupation  au- 
>rities.  This  procedure  is  the  same  as  that 
ich  has  been  in  effect  since  August  15,  1947. 

dendum  to  the  President's  Budget  on 
ernational  Affairs  and  Finance1 

[Fiscal  Years.    In  millions] 


Function  and  program 


iopean  Recovery  Program  . 
er   foreign    aid    (including 

hina) 

jjign  informational  and  cul- 

i  iral  program 

in  for  United  Nations  head- 
uartcrs  construction.  .  .  . 
| ted  States  participation  in 

ternational  organizations  . 
{lippine    war    veterans' 
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tippine  rehabilitation  .  .  . 
' '  damage  claims 
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ture 
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1949 


$4,  000 
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17 

30 

4 

16 
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Anticipated 
supplemental 
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1948 


$6,  800 

300 

6 

65 


17 


1949 
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20 


C) 


4 
16 


..ess  than  one-half  million  dollars. 
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For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Oovernment 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address  requests 
direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except  in  the 
case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  State. 

Eighth  Pan  American  Child  Congress,  Washington,  D.C, 

May  2-9,  1942.  Conference  Series  100.  Pub.  2847.  647  pp. 
Limited  distribution. 

A  discussion  of  the  organization,  final  act,  and  ses- 
sions of  the  Eighth  Pan  American  Child  Congress, 
held  beginning  May  29,  1942,  in  Washington. 

Recent  Publications  of  the  Department  of  State,  January 
1948.     4  pp.    Free. 

Significant  publications  released  by  the  Department 
of  State  during  the  past  three  months. 

Food     Production:     Cooperative     Program     in     Peru. 
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4  pp.     5tf. 
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1  Supplementing  excerpts  from  The  President's  Budget 
Message  for  1949  and  Selected  Budget  Statements,  which 
were  printed  in  the  Bulletin  of  Jan.  25, 1948,  p.  126. 
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flPACT  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  UPON  DOMESTIC  JURISDICTION 


By  Ernest  A.  Gross 
Legal  Adviser 
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With  Biblical  completeness,  article  2  of  the 
larter  of  the  United  Nations  sets  forth  "seven" 
inciples,  which  the  organization  and  its  mem- 
rs,  in  pursuit  of  the  lofty  purposes  set  forth 
article  1,  accept.  The  seventh  and  last  of  these 
ads: 

"Nothing  contained  in  the  present  Charter  shall 
thorize  the  United  Nations  to  intervene  in  mat- 
Irs  which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic 
irisdiction  of  any  state  or  shall  require  the  Mem- 
:rs  to  submit  such  matters  to  settlement  under 
e  present  Charter;  but  this  principle  shall  not 
I  ejudice  the  application  of  enforcement  measures 
uder  Chapter  VII." 

The  framers  of  the  Charter  recognized  that  in 
te  carrying  out  of  the  terms  of  the  Charter — 
')rthy  as  the  purposes  are — there  were  points 
:  which  the  organization  should  not  impinge  on 
le  domestic  jurisdiction  of  any  state. 
The  origin  of  the  provisions  of  article  2  (7)  of 
I  e  Charter,  for  the  most  part,  is  found  in  chapter 
[II  (A),  paragraph  7,  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
•  roposals,  which  reads: 

"The  provisions  of  paragraph  1  to  6  of  Section 
.:  (dealing  with  the  'Pacific  Settlement  of  Dis- 

ites')  should  not  apply  to  situations  or  disputes 
I  ising  out  of  matters  which  by  international  law 
re  solely  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the 
ate  concerned." 

|  Apart  from  the  difference  in  wording  between 
lis  provision  and  that  which  later  found  its 
;iy  into  the  Charter,  the  scope  of  the  provision 
us  greatly  broadened  by  placing  it  in  article  2  of 
i  e  Charter  instead  of  in  the  chapter  dealing  with 
i  e  "Pacific  Settlement  of  Disputes",  as  was  done 


at  Dumbarton  Oaks.  The  setting  of  the  article 
makes  it  applicable  to  the  entire  Charter,  except  as 
to  "the  application  of  enforcement  measures  under 
Chapter  VII". 

Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals 

Numerous  amendments  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Proposals  were  proposed  at  San  Francisco.  A 
subcommittee  of  jurists  of  the  sponsoring  powers 
evolved  a  text  on  the  subject  which,  with  one 
exception  based  on  a  subsequent  Australian 
amendment,  forms  the  text  of  article  2  (7)  as  it 
now  stands.  That  text  was  introduced  by  the 
sponsoring  powers  as  a  joint  amendment. 

The  first  effect  of  the  paragraph  as  incorporated 
in  the  Charter  is  that  the  United  Nations  cannot 
"intervene"  in  certain  situations.  Messrs.  Good- 
rich and  Hambro  point  out  in  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  Commentary  and  Documents 
that — 

".  .  .  What  the  provision  means  is  that  the 
Organization  shall  not  exercise  any  authority,  not 
even  make  recommendations  of  any  kind,  with 
respect  to  any  matter  'essentially  within  the  do- 
mestic jurisdiction'  of  a  state.  Nor  shall  it 
attempt  to  promote  the  solution  of  any  conflict 
when  it  is  found  that  the  matter  falls  within  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
dispute." 

Limits  of  the  Exception 

The  only  exception  contained  in  the  sponsoring 
powers'  joint  proposal  and  in  article  2  (7)  of  the 
Charter  relates  to  the  action  which  the  Security 
Council  may  take  under  chapter  VII  of  the 
Charter.    This  exception  is  not  great.     Chapter 
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VII  has  to  do  with  "Action  With  Respect  to 
Threats  to  the  Peace,  Breaches  of  the  Peace,  and 
Acts  of  Aggression".  A  situation  cannot  be  im- 
agined which  could  be  said  to  constitute  a  threat 
to  the  peace,  a  breach  of  the  peace,  or  an  act  of 
aggression,  and  nevertheless  be  "essentially  within 
the  domestic  jurisdiction"  of  any  state.  The  con- 
cepts are  clearly  mutually  exclusive. 

But  the  exception  is  even  narrower  than  ap- 
pears. It  was  pointed  out  at  San  Francisco  that 
two  different  types  of  action  are  contemplated  by 
chapter  VII  of  the  Charter:  (1)  "recommenda- 
tions" and  (2)  "enforcement"  action. 

Should  measures  of  enforcement  be  necessary, 
the  Security  Council  should  not,  it  was  urged,  be 
deterred  by  the  contention  that  a  domestic  matter 
was  involved.  So  far  as  recommendations  by 
the  Security  Council  were  concerned,  it  was  urged, 
there  should  be  no  inference  that  the  Security 
Council  might  make  recommendations  to  states 
with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  domestic  matters. 
After  considerable  debate,  this  view  prevailed 
and  article  2(7)  was  limited  to  an  exception  with 
respect  to  "the  application  of  enforcement  meas- 
ures under  Chapter  VII." 

But  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  Herbert  Vere 
Evatt  explained,  on  behalf  of  the  Australian 
Delegation,  that  "To  take  enforcement  action  for 
restraint  of  aggression  is  not  intervening  in  any 
way  at  all  in  a  matter  of  domestic  jurisdiction." * 
The  same  view  was  taken  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  which  commented  in  its  report  on  the 
Charter  that  "If  the  Security  Council,  acting 
under  Chapter  VII,  decided  upon  enforcement 
action,  it  would  be  deciding  that  the  matter 
threatened  international  peace  and  security  and, 
therefore,  had  already  gone  beyond  the  limits  of 
domestic  jurisdiction."  2 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  intention  in  limit- 
ing the  exception  to  article  2  (7)  to  "the  applica- 
tion of  enforcement  measures  under  Chapter  VII," 
was  that  other  measures  contemplated  under  chap- 
ter VII  were  not  to  be  such  as  to  constitute  inter- 
vention in  matters  which  are  essentially  within  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  any  state. 


1  Uncio  doc.  969.    1/1/39,  June  14,  1945. 

2  S.  Exec.  Rept.  8,  79th  Gong.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  10-11.    (Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations.) 
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Security  Council  Measures  Under  Chapter  VII 

What  are  the  measures  which  the  Securit; 
Council  is  authorized  to  take  under  chapter  VII 

By  the  provisions  of  the  chapter,  the  Securit; 
Council  is  authorized  to  determine  the  existenc 
of  any  threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace,  o 
act  of  aggression  and  to  make  recommendation 
or  decide  what  measures  shall  be  taken  in  accord 
ance  with  articles  41  and  42  to  maintain  or  restor 
international  peace  and  security. 

Article  41  provides  that  the  Security  Counci 
may  decide  what  measures  not  involving  the  us 
of  armed  force  are  to  be  employed  to  give  effec 
to  its  decisions,  and  it  may  call  upon  the  member 
of  the  United  Nations  to  apply  such  measures 
These  may  include  complete  or  partial  interrup 
tion  of  economic  relations  and  of  rail,  sea,  ail, 
postal,  telegraphic,  radio,  and  other  means  of  com 
munication,  and  the  severance  of  diplomat? 
relations. 

Should  the  Security  Council  consider  that  meas 
ures  provided  for  in  article  41  would  be  inadequat 
or  have  proved  to  be  inadequate,  article  42  aii 
thorizes  it  to  take  such  action  by  air,  sea,  or  lari 
forces  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  or  restor 
international  peace  and  security. 

Under  article  40,  the  Security  Council  may  als 
call  upon  the  parties  concerned  to  take  provisions 
measures.  The  measures  contemplated  unde 
chapter  VII  accordingly  fall  into  two  classe: 
referred  to  in  article  50  as  "preventive"  or  "er 
forcement"  measures. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  Security  Counc: 
may  not  make  a  recommendation  with  respect  t 
"preventive"  measures,  as  distinguished  from  "er 
forcement"  measures,  which  amounts  to  interver 
tion  in  matters  which  are  essentially  within  th 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  any  state. 

Limitations  of  General  Assembly 

If  the  Security  Council's  recommendations  of 
"preventive"  character  are  so  limited,  what  c 
recommendations  of  the  General  Assembly? 

In  his  comment  upon  the  effect  of  placing  i 
chapter  I  of  the  Charter  the  limitation  with  r< 
spect  to  intervention  in  matters  essentially  withi 
the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  a  state,  Secretary  c 
State  Stettinius  said : 

"To  extend  this  principle  to  the  activities  of  tr 
Organization  as  a  whole,  instead  of  limiting  it  t 
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:  pacific  settlement  of  disputes  as  had  been  pro- 
sed at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  seemed  desirable  be- 
ise  of  the  amplification  of  the  power  and  au- 
>rity  given  to  the  Assembly  and,  particularly, 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  Without 
s  general  limitation,  which  now  flows  from  the 
tement  of  the  principle  in  Chapter  I,  it  might 
/e  been  supposed  that  the  Economic  and  So- 
1  Council  could  interfere  directly  in  the  domes- 
economy,  social  structure,  or  cultural  or  edu- 
ional  arrangements  of  the  member  states.  Such 
possibility  is  now  definitely  excluded.  The 
leral  limitation  also  qualifies  the  power  of  the 
neral  Assembly  under  Article  10  with  respect 
he  making  of  recommendations  to  the  Members 
the  Organization." 3 

ier  Differences  Between  Charter  and 
mbarton  Oaks  Proposals 

There  are  other  significant  differences  between 
!  provisions  of  article  2  (7)  of  the  Charter  and 
[  predecessor  provision  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
oposals.  Chapter  VIII  (A),  paragraph  7,  of 
I  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  would  have 
:  luded  matters  "solely  within  the  domestic  juris- 
Ition  of  the  state  concerned".  Article  2  (7) 
:he  Charter  excludes  matters  "essentially  within 
It  domestic  jurisdiction  of  any  state".  The 
Knge  from  "solely"  within  the  domestic  juris- 
tion,  to  "essentially"  within  the  domestic 
lisdiction,  was  made  at  San  Francisco  for  the 
i  son  that  "under  modern  conditions  what  one 
i:ion  does  domestically  almost  always  has  at 
f  st  some  external  repercussions".4 
Moreover,  the  words  "of  the  state  concerned" 
sre  dropped,  as  they  had  occurred  in  the  Dura- 
> ton  text,  and  the  words  "of  any  state"  inserted 
ithe  same  phrase,  which  then  read  "essentially 
( hin  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  any  state". 
The  limitation  as  expressed  at  Dumbarton  Oaks 
*3  confined  to  "matters  which  by  international 
h  are  solely  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction"  of 

slate.  At  San  Francisco  the  phrase  "which 
I  international  law"  was  dropped,  apparently 
r  the  reason  that  there  was  a  general  lack  of 
llerstanding  as  to  the  effect  of  the  inclusion  of 

qualifying  phrase.  It  was  observed  by  Dr. 
latt,  of  Australia,  that  the  rejection  of  the  words 
' '  international  law"  made  no  difference  as  there 
is  available  no  other  standard.  His  conception 
)nnatters  falling  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction 


was  that  they  were  those  "in  which,  by  definition, 
international  law  permits  each  state  entire  liberty 
of  action". 

Finally,  there  was  added  at  San  Francisco  the 
provision  in  article  2  (7)  that  nothing  contained 
in  the  Charter  "shall  require  the  Members  to 
submit  such  matters  (domestic  matters)  to  settle- 
ment under  the  present  Charter".  The  third  of 
the  principles  enumerated  in  article  2  of  the 
Charter  reads:  "All  Members  shall  settle  their 
international  disputes  by  peaceful  means  in  such 
a  manner  that  international  peace  and  security, 
and  justice,  are  not  endangered."  As  explained 
by  Secretary  of  State  Stettinius : 

"...  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  there 
might  be  an  international  dispute  with  reference  to 
such  matters  as  tariff,  immigration,  or  the  like,  but 
where  such  a  dispute  relates  to  matters  which 
are  essentially  domestic  in  character,  settlement 
through  international  processes  should  not  be 
required.  It  would  of  course  remain  true  that 
.  .  .  neither  party  to  the  dispute  would  be 
justified  in  resorting  to  force."  5 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

But  in  addition  to  the  drafting  of  article  2  (7) 
of  the  Charter,  the  San  Francisco  conference  was 
also  faced  with  the  impact  of  the  United  Nations 
upon  domestic  jurisdiction  in  other  respects. 

By  article  55  of  the  Charter,  in  chapter  IX, 
dealing  with  "International  Economic  and  Social 
Cooperation",  it  was  provided  that  "the  United 
Nations  shall  promote: 

"a.  higher  standards  of  living,  full  employment, 
and  conditions  of  economic  and  social  progress 
and  development ; 

"b.  solutions  of  international  economic,  social, 
health,  and  related  problems;  and  international 
cultural  and  educational  cooperation;  and 

"c.  universal  respect  for,  and  observance  of, 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all 
without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or 
religion." 

Chapter  IX  (A)  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Pro- 


3  Report  to  the  President  on  the  Results  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference,  June  26, 1945,  p.  44  (Department  of  State 
publication  2349). 

4  Ibid.,  p.  45. 
6  Ibid. 
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posals  had  broadly  suggested  that  provision  be 
made  in  the  Charter  that  "the  Organization  should 
facilitate  solutions  of  international  economic, 
social  and  other  humanitarian  problems  and  pro- 
mote respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms." 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  however,  con- 
tained no  provision  such  as  that  contained  in 
article  56  of  the  Charter  that  the  members  agree 
"to  take  joint  and  separate  action  in  cooperation 
with  the  Organization  for  the  achievement  of  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  Article  55." 

When  it  came  to  drafting  the  Charter,  Australia 
proposed  that  all  members  should  pledge  "to  take 
action  both  national  and  international  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  for  all  peoples,  including  their 
own,  improved  labor  standards,  economic  advance- 
ment, social  security  and  employment  for  all  who 
seek  it"  and  to  report  annually  upon  steps  taken. 

Secretary  of  State  Stettinius  declared  that  "the 
United  States  Delegation  deemed  it  perfectly  ap- 
propriate for  the  member  states  to  pledge  them- 
selves to  cooperate  with  the  organization  for  the 
achievement  of  these  purposes." 6  But  he  pointed 
out  that  the  view  was  advanced  "that  the  further 
element  in  the  Australian  proposal  calling  for  na- 
tional action  separate  from  the  international  or- 
ganization went  beyond  the  proper  scope  of  the 
Charter  of  an  international  organization  and  pos- 
sibly even  infringed  on  the  domestic  jurisdiction 
of  member  states  in  committing  them  to  a  particu- 
lar philosophy  of  the  relationship  between  the 
government  and  the  individual."  7  Secretary  of 
State  Stettinius  concluded  in  his  report  to  the 
President : 

"The  pledge  as  finally  adopted  was  worded  to 
eliminate  such  possible  interpretation.  It  pledges 
the  various  countries  to  cooperate  with  the  organ- 
ization by  joint  and  separate  action  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  economic  and  social  objectives  of  the 
organization  without  infringing  upon  their  right 


"  Ibid.,  p.  115. 

7  Ibid. 

8  Ibid. 

*  Report  of  the  Rapporteur  of  Commission  II/3  to  Com- 
mission II,  Uncio  doc.  861,  II/3/55    (1),  June  8,  1945. 

10  S.  Exec.  Rept.  8,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.) 

11  Report  to  the  President  on  the  Results  of  the  San 
Francisco  Conference,  June  26, 1945,  p.  Ill  (Department  of 
State  publication  2349). 
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to  order  their  national  affairs  according  to  theii 
own  best  ability,  in  their  own  way,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  political  and  economic  insti- 
tutions and  processes." 8 

There  was  included  in  the  report  of  Committer 
3  of  Commission  II,  which  dealt  with  the  matter 
the  following  statement : 

"The  members  of  Committee  3  of  Commission 
II  are  in  full  agreement  that  nothing  contained 
in  Chapter  IX  can  be  construed  as  giving  author- 
ity to  the  Organization  to  intervene  in  the  domes- 
tic affairs  of  member  states." 9 

This  was  done,  the  Senate  Foreign  Kelatione 
Committee  explained,  "In  order  to  make  it  em 
tirely  clear  that  in  making  its  studies  and  investi- 
gations of  economic  and  social  problems,  the  Gen 
eral  Assembly  and  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun 
cil  would  not  intervene  in  the  domestic  affairs  oi 
member  countries." 10 

Secretary  Stettinius  also  stated  in  his  report  t( 
the  President  that — 

"Unlike  the  Security  Council,  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  was  not  to  have  any  coercive  pow' 
ers.  The  proposals  recognized  that  in  social  an(, 
economic  matters  an  international  organizatioi 
could  aid  in  the  solution  of  economic  and  socia 
problems  but  could  not  interfere  with  the  func 
tions  and  powers  of  sovereign  states.  It  could  no 
command  performance  by  individual  member  na 
tions ;  it  should  not  reach  into  the  domestic  affair, 
of  Members.  Its  tools  and  procedures  are  thosi 
of  study,  discussion,  report,  and  recommendation 
These  are  the  voluntary  means  of  a  free  and  vol 
untary  association  of  nations."  u 

Indonesian  Question 

The  Ukraine  brought  the  Indonesian  question  t< 
the  attention  of  the  Security  Council,  meeting  ii 
London  in  its  first  session,  by  a  communication  o 
January  21,  1946.  Keference  was  made  to  tb 
situation  in  Indonesia,  and  it  was  stated  that  "dur 
ing  several  months,  military  actions  directs 
against  the  local  population  have  been  waged,  ii 
which  British  forces  as  well  as  Japanese  enem; 
armed  forces  are  taking  part".  It  was  furthe 
alleged  that  there  existed  "a  state  of  threat  to  th 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security 
within  the  meaning  of  article  34  of  the  Charter 
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j  Security  Council  was  asked  to  carry  out  the 
essary  investigations  and  to  take  the  measures 
vided  in  the  Charter  "to  put  an  end  to  the 
sent  situation".12  Although  the  proposal  was 
ced  on  the  agenda  of  the  Security  Council  and 
sidered,  beginning  in  early  February  1946,  it 
i  lost  upon  vote  in  the  Council. 
)uring  the  course  of  the  discussion,  involving 
it  did  discussion  of  the  presence  of  British 
Dps  in  Indonesia,  the  British  Foreign  Minister, 
lest  Bevin,  called  attention  to  article  2  (7)  of 
Charter  and  said: 

.  .  .  Are  we  always  going,  when  internal 
ubles  arise,  to  be  sending  commissions  to  inves- 
ite  and  deal  with  the  problems  arising  within 
overeign  power?  I  cannot  agree  to  it  as  a 
:stion  of  principle. 

The  question  of  what  is  done  in  Indonesia  is 
latter  for  the  Dutch  Government  of  their  own 
ition,  and  I  do  think,  as  I  read  the  Charter,  we 
:  not  entitled  to  interfere  or  we  should  be  landed 
ia  Security  Council  in  every  possible  kind  of 
icumstance  of  that  kind,  whatever  it  was".13 

indrei  Vyshinsky,  chief  of  the  Soviet  delega- 
:i,  thought  the  objection  unfounded.    He  said : 

...  Article  2,  paragraph  7,  refers  to 
tters  which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic 
i  isdiction  of  a  State.  There  are  matters,  how- 
r,  which,  though  formally  comprised  in  the 
nestic  jurisdiction  of  a  given  state,  border  upon 
:ernal  political  relations,  or  even  encroach 
ectly  upon  external  political  relations,  threat- 
:  ng  the  peace  and  security  of  the  peoples.  Such 
itters  cannot  be  left  to  be  settled  by  the  state 
hlf,  notwithstanding  the  principle  of  sover- 
:nty."14 

•  referred  to  the  mission  sent  to  Greece  to  super- 
i&  elections,  to  the  mission  on  Polish  affairs,  to 
:  ■  Archibald  Clark-Kerr's  mission  to  Indonesia, 
ll  asked  "Whence  this  inequality?" 15 

lians  in  South  Africa 

The  significance  of  article  2  (7)  was  again 
:  rented  in  connection  with  the  discussion  in  the 
Ineral  Assembly  of  the  treatment  of  Indians  in 

uth  Africa.     In  June  1946  the  Government  of 
[ 
; 
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iia  requested  that  this  subject  be  included  in 
)  provisional  agenda  for  the  second  part  of  the 


first  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  On  Oc- 
tober 24, 1946,  during  the  meetings  of  the  General 
Committee,  the  representative  of  South  Africa 
requested  that  the  item  be  removed  from  the 
agenda  for  the  reason  that  the  question  concerned 
not  Indian  nationals,  but  Indians,  nationals  of 
South  Africa,  and  was  one  essentially  within  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  South  Africa  under 
article  2  (7).  The  item  was  retained  on  the 
agenda  and  referred  by  the  General  Assembly  to 
the  First  and  Sixth  Committees  jointly. 

The  representative  of  India  submitted  that  the 
Union  of  South  Africa's  discriminatory  treatment 
of  Indians  on  the  grounds  of  race  constituted  a 
denial  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
contrary  to  the  Charter;  and  that  the  Union's 
policy  in  general  and  the  enactment  of  the  Asiatic 
Land  Tenure  and  Indian  Representation  Act  of 
1946,  in  particular,  impaired  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  member  states.  The  Capetown 
agreement  of  1927  and  a  joint  communique  of  1932 
were  particularly  relied  upon  by  the  Representa- 
tive of  India. 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
admitted  that  certain  restrictive  measures  had 
been  enacted  by  the  South  African  Government 
following  World  War  I.  But  it  stated  that  the 
Capetown  agreement  of  1927  was  an  attempt  to 
obviate  restrictive  measures,  and  that  in  that 
agreement  India  formally  recognized  the  right 
of  South  Africa  "to  use  all  just  and  legitimate 
means  for  the  maintenance  of  Western  standards 
of  life" ;  that  by  it,  India  also  pledged  herself  to 
cooperate  in  a  scheme  of  assisted  immigration  of 
Indians  from  South  Africa  to  India,  and  that 
South  Africa  was  to  assimilate  the  remaining  In- 
dians as  far  as  practicable  to  western  standards 
of  life.  India,  South  Africa  asserted,  had  failed 
to  cooperate  in  the  program  of  immigration  of 
Indians  to  India,  and  though  the  situation  of  the 
Indians  was  greatly  improved,  the  number  of  In- 
dians increased  rather  than  decreased.  By  the 
Asiatic  Land  Tenure  and  Indian  Representation 
Act  of  1946,  he  explained,  the  situation  of  Indians 
was  improved  by  formal  recognition,  given  for 
the  first  time  to  the  South  African  Indian  popu- 


a Journal  of  the  Security  Council,  no.  2,  Jan.  24,  1946, 
p.  15. 

u  Ibid.,  no.  11,  Feb.  15, 1946,  pp.  197, 198. 
14  Ibid.,  pp.  207-208. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  208. 
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lation,  as  members  of  the  South  African  commu- 
nity. They  were  given  two  seats  in  the  Provin- 
cial Council  of  Natal.  While  the  act  prevented 
Indians  from  acquiring  land  in  certain  areas  re- 
served for  white  occupation,  and  vice  versa,  there 
was  no  discrimination,  South  Africa  urged,  as 
the  law  applied  equally  to  Europeans  and  Indians. 

The  South  African  representative  maintained 
that  the  Capetown  agreement  of  1927  and  the 
joint  communique  of  1932  were  not  instruments 
giving  rise  to  treaty  obligations. 

The  Representative  of  South  Africa  strenu- 
ously urged  that  the  problems  fell  within  the 
domestic  domain  of  the  state  and  that  its  action 
could  not  be  called  into  question  by  other  states. 
He  proposed  that  the  General  Assembly  request 
an  advisory  opinion  from  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  on  the  question  whether  the 
matter  was,  under  article  2  (7)  of  the  Charter, 
essentially  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa. 

The  matter  was  the  subject  of  numerous  pro- 
posals and  of  prolonged  discussion  in  the  Joint 
Committee.  Finally,  on  December  7,  1946,  the 
Assembly,  by  resolution,  took  note  of  the  Indian 
application  regarding  the  treatment  of  Indians 
in  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  It  stated  that, 
because  of  that  treatment,  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  two  states  had  been  impaired  and  that 
unless  a  satisfactory  settlement  were  reached, 
these  relations  were  likely  to  be  further  impaired. 
It  expressed  the  opinion  that  "the  treatment  of 
Indians  in  the  Union  should  be  in  conformity  with 
the  international  obligations  under  the  agreements 
concluded  between  the  two  Governments,  and  the 
relevant  provisions  of  the  Charter".  The  two 
Governments  were  requested  to  report  at  the  next 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  the  measures 
adopted  to  this  effect. 

The  issue  would  have  been  clarified  had  an 
opinion  of  the  International  Court  been  obtained. 
South  Africa  proposed  this  procedure.  Many 
representatives,  however,  opposed  the  suggestion 
on  the  ground  that  the  political  aspects  of  the 
question  far  outweighed  its  legal  aspects. 

Human  Rights 

The  preamble  to  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  states  that  the  peoples  of  the  United 
Nations  are  determined  "to  reaffirm  faith  in  fun- 
damental human  rights". 
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Article  1  (3)  of  the  Charter  recites  that  th 
United  Nations  has  as  one  of  its  purposes  "T 
achieve  international  cooperation  .  .  .  in  pre 
moting  and  encouraging  respect  for  human  right 
and  for  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  withou 
distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion' 

Article  55  of  the  Charter  contains  provisio: 
that  "the  United  Nations  shall  promote  .  . 
universal  respect  for,  and  observance  of,  huma 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  withou 
distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion. 
(Great  emphasis  was  placed  on  this  article  in  th 
South  African  case.) 

Article  56  further  provides  that  "All  Membei 
pledge  themselves  to  take  joint  and  separate  actio 
in  cooperation  with  the  Organization  for  th 
achievement  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  Artici 
55." 

And  by  article  62  the  Economic  and  Socis 
Council  is  empowered  to  "make  recommendatioi. 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  respect  for,  an 
observance  of,  human  rights  and  fundament? 
freedoms  for  all." 

Also,  it  should  be  added,  one  of  the  basic  objei 
tives  of  the  International  Trusteeship  System  ; 
"to  encourage  respect  for  human  rights  and  ft 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  distinctir 
as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion".  (Article  76 

One  is  impressed  by  a  study  of  the  provisior 
proposed  for  the  projected  Bill  of  Human  High 
to  ascertain  how  widely  they  range  upon  fielc 
customarily  viewed  as  of  domestic  concern.  Tl 
documents  treat  of  rights  not  only  of  aliens  withi 
the  state  but  also  of  the  rights  of  nationals  wit 
respect  to  their  own  state.  They  contain  prov 
sions  with  respect  to  liberty,  equality,  nondiscrim 
nation,  inviolability  of  person,  home,  correspom 
ence,  residence,  emigration,  property;  freedoi 
of  religion,  of  speech,  of  the  press,  freedom  < 
assembly,  of  association,  of  petition,  and  a  wit 
sweep  of  social  and  economic  rights.  It  coin 
almost  as  a  surprise  to  recall  that  only  to  the  extei 
to  which  states  have  circumscribed  their  freedo: 
to  control  these  matters  by  treaty  have  tht 
passed  out  of  domestic  control. 

The  Human  Rights  Commission,  at  its  secor 
session,  held  in  Geneva  in  December  1947,  pr 
pared  for  circulation  to  the  member  states 
"Draft  International  Declaration  on  Huma 
Rights,"  and  also  a  "Draft  International  Cov 
nant  on  Human  Rights." 
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It  was  envisaged  at  Geneva  that  the  Declaration 
lally  evolved  should  be  approved  by  the  General 
ssembly.  It  would  not  be  law  as  the  Assembly 
of  course,  not  a  law-making  body.  Eather,  the 
iprimatur  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  boldly 
'itten  Declaration  would  set  a  standard,  and  the 
Ijclaration  would  constitute  a  body  of  lofty  as- 
I  rations  as  a  guide  to  states. 
The  Covenant,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  sub- 
ct  to  ratification  or  accession  and  become  a 
I 'ally  binding  instrument. 

For  the  United  States,  and  many  other  states, 
le  task  is  not  too  difficult.  True,  we  in  this  coun- 
[y  have  traditionally  been  somewhat  skeptical  of 
[tending  the  range  of  treaty  subject  matter, 
lowever,  wedded  as  we  are  to  ancient  common 
\w  and  constitutional  guaranties  of  fundamental 
liman  rights,  it  is  to  be  expected  that,  conform  - 
i'ly  to  the  principles  of  the  Charter,  the  United 
Sates  will  agree  with  other  members  of  the  United 
1  itions  that  the  United  States  will  not — so  far  as 
i  is  concerned — deny  these  rights. 
What  the  enumerated  rights  will  be,  has,  of 
( urse,  yet  to  be  determined.  The  views  of  mem- 
I  rs  of  the  United  Nations  must  be  submitted  and 
sudied;  the  Drafting  Committee  of  the  Human 
lights  Commission,  the  Human  Rights  Commis- 
s>n  itself,  and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
ich  will  give  further  consideration  to  the  draft- 
[g  of  the  Bill  of  Human  Rights,  prior  to  its  con- 
deration  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Iceptions  From  Compulsory  Jurisdiction 
( the  Court 

By  article  36,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Statute  of 
le  International  Court  of  Justice,  states  parties 
■  that  document  may  at  any  time  declare  that  they 
:  cognize  as  compulsory  ipso  facto  and  without 
iecial  agreement,  in  relation  to  any  other  state 

cepting  the  same  obligation,  the  jurisdiction  of 

e  Court  in  all  legal  disputes  concerning  (a)  the 
jterpretation  of  a  treaty;   (b)   any  question  of 

ternational  law;  (c)  the  existence  of  any  fact 
hich,  if  established,  would  constitute  a  breach 
jan  international  obligation;  and  (d)  the  nature 
|"  extent  of  the  reparation  to  be  made  for  the 
leach  of  an  international  obligation. 

In  its  declaration  accepting  the  compulsory  ju- 
nction of  the  Court,  under  the  so-called  Op- 
i 
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tional  Clause,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  stated  that  "The  declaration  does  not  apply 
to  .  .  .  (b)  disputes  with  regard  to  matters 
which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  as  determined 
by  the  United  States  of  America." 

Nor  was  such  a  qualification  upon  acceptance 
of  the  Optional  Clause  entirely  new.  For  ex- 
ample, the  declaration  of  France  accepting  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction — a  declaration  filed  under 
the  Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice  but  which  remains  still  in  effect  by 
virtue  of  article  36  (5)  of  the  Statute  of  the  new 
Court — excepts  therefrom  "disputes  relating  to 
matters  which  are  essentially  within  the  national 
jurisdiction  as  understood  by  the  Government  of 
the  French  Republic." 

The  declaration  filed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Kingdom  (also  originally  filed  under  the  old 
Statute),  to  cite  another  example,  excepts  from 
its  scope  "disputes  with  regard  to  questions  which 
by  international  law  fall  exclusively  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  Kingdom".  Other 
states,  including  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  India,  Iran,  and  New  Zealand, 
have  a  similar  exception  in  their  declarations. 

Under  the  old  Court,  eight  other  states — Yugo- 
slavia, Albania,  Rumania,  Poland,  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Iraq,  and  Egypt— also  included  such  an 
exception  in  their  declarations  accepting  the  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

The  recent  declaration  filed  by  Mexico  specified 
that  it  shall  "not  apply  to  disputes  arising  from 
matters  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment, are  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  of  Mexico". 

Because  of  the  reciprocal  character  of  these 
declarations,  any  country  which  has  filed  a  decla- 
ration accepting  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court,  may,  in  any  dispute  with  a  country  that 
has  filed  such  a  declaration,  including  a  condition 
of  reciprocity,  take  advantage  of  such  provision 
and  except  from  the  Court's  jurisdiction  any  case 
which  it  considers  within  its  domestic  jurisdiction. 
Hence,  the  effects  of  filing  such  declarations  con- 
taining an  exception  with  respect  to  "domestic" 
matters,  are  not  limited  to  the  states  filing  the 
declaration  containing  the  exception. 
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Tunis-Morocco  Nationality  Decrees 

A  reference  may  be  made  here  to  the  celebrated 
decision  of  the  Permanent  Court  in  the  case  of  the 
Tunis-Morocco  nationality  decrees. 

By  article  13  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  members  of  the  League  agreed  to 
submit  disputes,  which  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
settled  by  diplomacy,  to  arbitration  or  judicial 
settlement.  Under  the  provisions  of  article  15 
(1),  it  was  further  provided  that  should  "any 
dispute  likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture  .  .  .  (be) 
not  submitted  to  arbitration  or  judicial  settlement 
in  accordance  with  article  13,"  the  members  agreed 
that  they  would  submit  the  matter  to  the  Council 
of  the  League. 

Article  15,  paragraph  8,  however,  provided: 

"If  the  dispute  between  the  parties  is  claimed 
by  one  of  them,  and  is  found  by  the  Council,  to 
arise  out  of  a  matter  which  by  international  law 
is  solely  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  that 
party,  the  Council  shall  so  report,  and  shall  make 
no  recommendation  as  to  its  settlement." 

On  October  4,  1922,  the  Council  of  the  League 
adopted  a  resolution,  at  the  instance  of  the 
British  Government,  concerning  a  dispute  which 
had  arisen  between  France  and  Great  Britain  as 
to  nationality  decrees  issued  in  Tunis  and  Morocco 
(French  Zone)  on  November  8,  1921,  and  their 
application  to  British  subjects,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment having  refused  to  submit  the  matter  to 
arbitration.  The  Council  decided  by  the  resolu- 
tion to  refer  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice  a  request  for  its  opinion  whether 
the  dispute  "is  or  is  not  by  international  law  solely 
a  matter  of  domestic  jurisdiction"  within  the 
meaning  of  article  15  (8)  of  the  Covenant. 

On  February  7,  1923,  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  gave  a  unanimous  opinion 
that  the  dispute  was,  by  international  law, 
"not  solely  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of 
France".16 

At  the  outset  the  Court  stated  that  the  words 
"solely  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction"  con- 
templated matters  which  "though  they  may  very 
closely  concern  the  interests  of  more  than  one 
State,  are  not,  in  principle,  regulated  by  interna- 


tat 


"  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  series  B, 
no.  4,  pp.  7,  32. 
"Ibid.,  pp.  23-24. 


tional  law.     As  regards  such  matters,  each  Stat 
is  sole  judge."  17 

The  Court  further  took  the  sound  position  t] 
"The  question  whether  a  certain  matter  is  o: 
not  solely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State  is  ai 
essentially  relative  question ;  it  depends  upon  th 
development  of  international  relations."  In  "th 
present  state  of  international  law",  it  stated 
"questions  of  nationality  are,  in  the  opinion  of  th 
Court,  in  principle  within  this  reserved  domain. 
The  French  decrees  related  to  persons  born,  nc 
upon  the  territory  of  France  itself,  but  upon  th 
territory  of  the  French  protectorates  of  Tunis  an 
Morocco  (French  Zone).  Granted  that  Franc 
was  competent  to  enact  such  legislation  withi 
its  national  territory,  as  the  Court  said,  th 
question  remained  "whether  the  same  competenc 
exists  as  regards  protected  territory". 

Now,  the  relationship  of  Great  Britain  to  th 
protectorates  was  to  be  derived  only  from  a  who] 
network  of  treaties  and  arrangements.  Thu 
Great  Britain  relied,  in  part,  upon  her  treaties  c 
1856  and  1875  with  Morocco  and  with  Tun 
(antedating  the  protectorates)  whereby  Britis 
subjects  were  to  enjoy  a  measure  of  extraterr 
toriality,  incompatible  with  the  imposition  of  ai 
other  nationality.  France,  in  turn,  had  certai 
treaties,  dating  from  1881,  with  respect  to  Tuni 
and  from  1912,  with  respect  to  Morocco,  whic 
might  have  a  bearing  upon  whether  the  Frenc 
nationality  laws  would  extend  to  the  protecte 
states.  Questions  relating  to  the  extent  of  tl 
recognition  of  the  protectorates  by  Great  Britai: 
the  renunciation  of  capitulatory  rights  by  Grei 
Britain,  the  effect  of  most-favored-nation  pr< 
visions  contained  in  an  Anglo-French  agreemei) 
by  virtue  of  which  Great  Britain  invoked  pr 
visions  of  a  French-Italian  consular  conventio 
which  expressly  contemplated  the  preservation  < 
nationality  by  Italian  subjects  in  Tunis,  were  al: 
involved. 

The  effect  of  these  various  treaty  stipulations- 
stipulations  which  the  Court  did  not  pass  up( 
or  otherwise  interpret — would  determine  wheth' 
the  nationality  decrees  were  applicable  to  Briti:. 
subjects  in  the  two  French  protectorates.  Tl 
Court  accordingly  had  no  difficulty  in  concludh; 
that  "the  question  does  not,  according  to  inte- 
national  law  fall  solely  within  the  domestic  juri- 
diction  of  a  State". 
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The  Court  was  careful  to  point  out  that : 

"It  is  .  .  .  true  that  the  mere  fact  that  one 
1  the  parties  appeals  to  engagements  of  an  inter- 
itional  character  in  order  to  contest  the  exclu- 
de jurisdiction  of  the  other  is  not  enough  to 
nder  paragraph  8  inapplicable."  u 

In  other  words,  the  mere  fact  that  one  of  the 
irties  invokes  an  international  agreement  in  or- 
sr  to  contest  the  exclusive  domestic  jurisdiction 
!  the  other,  is  not  sufficient  to  take  the  matter  out 
!  the  domestic  field  and  place  it  within  the  inter - 
icional  jurisdiction.  The  criterion  for  deter- 
ining  when  an  otherwise  domestic  matter  treated 
:  in  an  international  agreement  takes  on  an  inter- 
itional  character,  was  stated  by  the  Court  to  be 
hether  the  provisions  of  the  international  agree- 
ent  "are  such  as  to  justify  the  provisional  con- 
usion  that  they  are  of  juridical  importance"  in 
ie  settlement  of  the  dispute.19 
Various  other  facets  of  the  new  international  or- 
mization  touch,  or  may  touch,  upon  domestic 
risdiction.    For    example,     the    headquarters 


agreement  deals  directly  with  various  problems  of 
jurisdiction  at  the  site  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  convention  on  privileges  and  immunities  deals 
particularly  with  problems  of  immunity  from  the 
local  jurisdiction  of  the  organization,  its  officers, 
of  representatives  to  the  organization,  and  its  spe- 
cialized agencies. 

Article  2  (7) — its  meaning  and  significance — 
comprises,  therefore,  an  exceedingly  difficult  aspect 
of  the  Charter.  Its  meaning  will  doubtless  be 
clarified  and  developed  as  it  is  tested  in  new  situ- 
ations. It  is,  of  course,  an  utterly  hopeless  task 
to  endeavor  to  state  what  is  an  "essentially  domes- 
tic matter"  at  any  given  time,  or  to  lay  down  any 
slide-rule  test  for  determining  what  is  or  is  not  an 
"essentially  domestic  matter".  It  varies  with  the 
particular  facts  at  hand;  it  varies  with  the  time, 
with  the  advance  that  is  made  in  the  area  which 
comes  to  be  recognized  by  states  as  proper  for  in- 
ternational concern  and  control.  It  is,  in  truth, 
a  relative  concept  dependent  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  international  relations. 
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Proposed  Aid  to  Chin 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  February  18] 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  several  occasions  I  have  stated  that  a  pri- 
mary objective  of  the  United  States  is  to  bring 
about,  throughout  the  world,  the  conditions  of  a 
just  and  lasting  peace.  This  is  a  cause  to  which 
the  American  people  are  deeply  devoted. 

Since  V-J  Day  we  have  expended  great  effort 
and  large  sums  of  money  on  the  relief  and  rehabil- 
itation of  war-torn  countries  to  aid  in  restoring 
workable  economic  systems  which  are  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace.  A  principle  which 
has  guided  our  efforts  to  assist  these  war-torn 
countries  has  been  that  of  helping  their  peoples 
to  help  themselves.  The  Congress  is  now  giving 
careful  consideration  to  a  most  vital  and  far- 
reaching  proposal  to  further  this  purpose— the 
program  for  aid  to  European  recovery. 

I  now  request  the  Congress  to  consider  the  type 
of  further  assistance  which  this  country  should 
provide  to  China.1 

A  genuine  friendship  has  existed  between  the 
American  people  and  the  people  of  China  over 
many  years.  This  friendship  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  long  record  of  commercial  and  cul- 
tural association  and  close  cooperation  between 
our  two  countries.  Americans  have  developed  a 
deep  respect  for  the  Chinese  people  and  sympathy 
for  the  many  trials  and  difficulties  which  they 
have  endured. 

The  United  States  has  long  recognized  the  im- 


1  Secretary  Marshall  transmitted  on  Feb.  18,  1948,  to 
Senator  Vandenberg,  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  to  Speaker  Martin  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, a  copy  of  the  proposed  China  aid  bill. 
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portance  of  a  stable  Chinese  nation  to  lastin 
peace  in  the  Pacific  and  the  entire  world.  Tl 
vast  size  and  population  of  China  make  her  a 
important  factor  in  world  affairs.  China  is  a  Ian 
with  rich  tradition  and  culture  and  a  large  an 
energetic  population.  It  has  always  been  our  d 
sire  to  see  a  strong  progressive  China  making 
full  contribution  to  the  strength  of  the  family 
nations. 

With  this  end  in  view,  we  have  supported  tl 
National  Government  of  China  since  it  first  can 
to  power  20  years  ago.     China  and  the  Unit< 
States  were  allies  in  the  war  against  Japan  ai 
as  an  ally  we  supported  China's  valiant  war  effor 
against  the  Japanese.    Since  the  Japanese  surre 
der  we  have  provided  a  great  deal  of  addition  1 
assistance.    Military  aid  was  given  the  Chine: 
Government  not  only  to  help  defeat  the  Japanes 
invaders  but  also  to  assist  in  reoccupying  Jap 
nese-held  areas.    The  United  States  contribute 
the  major  share  of  the  extensive  aid  received  1' 
China  under  the  program  of  the  United  Natio; 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration.     W 
made  available  to  the  Chinese  Government  at  mi- 
imum  cost  large  quantities  of  surplus  goods  ail 
equipment  of  value  to  China's  economy.    We  a? 
currently  extending  further  aid  to  China  undr 
our  foreign  relief  program. 

Nevertheless,  the  Chinese  Government  ai 
people  are  still  laboring  under  the  double  ai 
interrelated  burden  of  civil  war  and  a  rapic? 
deteriorating  economy.  The  strains  placed  upi 
the  country  by  eight  years  of  war,  and  the  Js- 
anese  occupation  and  blockade  have  been  incread 
by  internal  strife  at  the  very  time  that  reconstri;- 
tion  efforts  should  be  under  way.    The  wartie 
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mage  to  transport  and  productive  facilities  has 
en  greatly  accentuated  by  the  continued  obstruc- 
)n  and  destruction  of  vital  communications  by 
e  Communist  forces. 

The  civil  warfare  has  further  impeded  recov- 
y   by    forcing    upon    the    Government    heavy 
penditures  which  greatly  exceed  revenues.  Con- 
aual  issuances  of  currency  to  meet  these  expendi- 
res  have  produced   drastic  inflation   with  its 
tendant  disruption  of  normal  commercial  oper- 
;ions.    Under  these  circumstances  China's  for- 
gn  exchange  holdings  have  been  so  reduced  that 
will  soon  be  impossible  for  China  to  meet  the 
>st  of  essential  imports.    Without  such  imports, 
idustrial  activity  would  diminish  and  the  rate  of 
lonomic  deterioration  would  be  sharply  increased. 
The  continued  deterioration  of  the  Chinese  econ- 
ny  is  a  source  of  deep  concern  to  the  United 
tates.    Ever  since  the  return  of  General  Marshall 
rom  China,  the  problem  of  assistance  to  the 
ihinese  has  been  under  continuous  study.     We 
ave  hoped  for  conditions  in  China  that  would 
lake  possible  the  effective  and  constructive  use  of 
Lmerican  assistance  in  reconstruction  and  rehabil- 
;ation.   Conditions  have  not  developed  as  we  had 
oped  and  we  can  only  do  what  is  feasible  under 
ircumstances  as  they  exist. 
We  can  assist  in  retarding  the  current  economic 
eterioration  and  thus  give  the  Chinese  Govern- 
lent  a  further  opportunity  to  initiate  the  meas- 
res  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  more  stable 
conomic  conditions.    But  it  is  and  has  been  clear 
hat  only  the  Chinese  Government  itself  can  under- 
ake  the  vital  measures  necessary  to  provide  the 
ramework  within  which  efforts  toward  peace  and 
rue  economic  recovery  may  be  effective. 
In  determining  the  character  and  dimensions  of 
he  program  which  might  be  suited  to  this  pur- 
>ose,  we  have  had  to  take  into  account  a  number 
•f  diverse  and  conflicting  factors,  including  the 
ither  demands  on  our  national  resources  at  this 
ime,  the  availability  of  specific  commodities,  the 
limensions    and    complexities    of    the    problems 
'acing  the  Chinese  Government,  and  the  extent 
o  which  these  problems  could  be  promptly  and 
'effectively    alleviated   by    foreign    aid.     United 
States  assistance  to  China,  like  that  provided  to 
iiny  other  nation,  must  be  adapted  to  its  particular 
Requirements  and  capacities. 
!    In  the  light  of  these  factors,  I  recommend  that 
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the  Congress  authorize  a  program  for  aid  to  China 
in  the  amount  of  570  million  dollars  to  provide 
assistance  until  June  30,  1949. 

The  program  should  make  provision  for  the 
financing,  through  loans  or  grants,  of  essential 
imports  into  China  in  the  amount  of  510  million 
dollars.  This  estimate  is  based  upon  prices  as  of 
January  1, 1948,  since  it  is  impossible  at  present  to 
predict  what  effect  current  price  changes  may  have 
on  the  program.  Kevised  dollar  estimates  can  be 
presented  in  connection  with  the  request  for  appro- 
priations if  necessary.  The  essential  imports  in- 
clude cereals,  cotton,  petroleum,  fertilizer,  tobacco, 
pharmaceuticals,  coal  and  repair  parts  for  existing 
capital  equipment.  The  quantities  provided  for 
under  this  program  are  within  the  limits  of  avail- 
able supplies.  The  financing  of  these  essential 
commodity  imports  by  the  United  States  would 
permit  the  Chinese  Government  to  devote  its 
limited  dollar  resources  to  the  most  urgent  of  its 
other  needs. 

The  program  should  also  provide  60  million  dol- 
lars for  a  few  selected  reconstruction  projects  to  be 
initiated  prior  to  June  30,  1949.  There  is  an 
urgent  need  for  the  restoration  of  essential  trans- 
portation facilities,  fuel  and  power  operations, 
and  export  industries.  This  work  could  be  under- 
taken in  areas  sheltered  from  military  operations 
and  could  help  in  improving  the  supply  and  dis- 
tribution of  essential  commodities. 

As  in  the  case  of  aid  to  European  recovery,  the 
conduct  of  this  program  of  aid  should  be  made 
subject  to  an  agreement  between  China  and  the 
United  States  setting  forth  the  conditions  and 
procedures  for  administering  the  aid.  The  agree- 
ment should  include  assurances  that  the  Chinese 
Government  will  take  such  economic,  financial, 
and  other  measures  as  are  practicable,  looking  to- 
ward the  ultimate  goal  of  economic  stability  and 
recovery.  The  United  States  would,  of  course,  re- 
serve the  right  to  terminate  aid  if  it  is  determined 
that  the  assistance  provided  is  not  being  handled 
in  accordance  with  the  agreement  or  that  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Chinese  Government  are  inconsistent 
with  the  objective  of  using  the  aid  to  help  achieve 
a  self-supporting  economy. 

Pending  establishment  of  the  agency  which  is 
to  be  set  up  for  the  administration  of  the  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Program,  the  assistance  to  China 
should  be  carried  forward  under  the  existing 
machinery  now  administering  the  foreign  relief 
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programs.  Legislation  authorizing  the  Chinese 
program  should  make  possible  transfer  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Chinese  program  to  the  agency 
administering  our  aid  to  European  recovery.  The 
need  for  authority  in  the  administering  agency 
to  make  adjustments  in  the  program  from  time  to 
time  will  be  as  great  here  as  in  the  European  Re- 
covery Program. 

The  proposed  program  of  aid  to  China  repre- 
sents what  I  believe  to  be  the  best  course  this  Gov- 
ernment can  follow  in  the  light  of  all  the  circum- 
stances. Nothing  which  this  country  provides  by 
way  of  assistance  can,  even  in  a  small  measure, 
be  a  substitute  for  the  necessary  action  that  can 
be  taken  only  by  the  Chinese  Government.  Yet 
this  program  can  accomplish  the  important  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  Chinese  Government  a  respite 


from  rapid  economic  deterioration  during  whicl 
it  can  move  to  establish  more  stable  economic  con 
ditions.  Without  this  respite  the  ability  of  th 
Chinese  Government  to  establish  such  condition 
at  all  would  be  doubtful.  The  achievement  o 
even  this  limited  objective  is  of  such  importanc 
as  to  justify  the  proposed  program  of  aid. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  that  this  program  b 
given  prompt  and  favorable  consideration  by  th 
Congress. 


The  White  House, 
February  18, 1948. 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  MARSHALL  > 


In  consideration  of  a  program  of  assistance  to 
China,  it  should  be  recognized  that  for  the  main 
part  the  solution  of  China's  problems  is  largely 
one  for  the  Chinese  themselves.  The  great  diffi- 
culty in  determining  a  basis  and  procedure  to 
justify  a  program  of  assistance  lies  in  the  condi- 
tions which  exist  in  China,  military  as  well  as 
economic. 

Thus  far,  the  principal  deterrent  to  the  solu- 
tion of  Chinese  economic  problems  is  the  civil 
war,  which  has  drained  the  Chinese  Government's 
internal  and  foreign-exchange  resources,  con- 
tinued the  destruction  of  property  and  the  con- 
stant disruption  of  economic  life,  and  has  pre- 
vented recovery.  The  Communist  forces  have 
brought  about  the  terrible  destruction  to  wreck 
the  economy  of  China.  This  is  their  announced 
purpose — to  force  an  economic  collapse. 

The  Chinese  Government  is  in  dire  need  of 
assistance  in  its  present  serious  economic  difficul- 
ties. However,  the  political,  economic,  and  finan- 
cial conditions  in  China  are  so  unstable  and  so 
uncertain  that  it  is  impossible  to  develop  a  prac- 


1  Made  before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
on  Feb.  20, 1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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tical,  effective,  long-term,  over-all  program  fo 
economic  recovery.  Nevertheless,  it  is  desirabl 
that  the  United  States  Government  render  assist 
ance  to  China  in  her  present  critical  situation  i: 
order  to  help  retard  the  present  rapid  rate  c 
economic  deterioration  and  thus  provide  a  breath 
ing  space  in  which  the  Chinese  Government  coul 
initiate  important  steps  towards  more  stabl 
economic  conditions. 

While  there  are  a  multitude  of  factors  in  Chin 
that  are  involved  in  the  consideration  of  such 
program,  the  following  appear  of  first  importance 

China  is  a  country  of  vast  area  and  populatioi 
Through  communications  north  of  the  Yangtz 
River  are  almost  nonexistent  except  by  coasts 
shipping.  Local  governments  are  often  so  coi 
rupt  that  they  are  undependable  for  assistance  i 
the  administration  of  relief  measures.  The  p< 
litical  control  by  long-entrenched  groups  is  a  gres 
difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  the  restoration  c 
China  to  economic  stability.  The  conduct  by  tb 
Government  of  the  civil  war  now  in  progress,  pai 
ticularly  in  view  of  the  geographic  disadvan 
tages — exposed  and  lengthy  communications,  an 
the  inherent  difficulties  in  dealing  with  guerrill 
warfare — demands  a  high  order  of   aggressiv 
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idership  in  all  major  echelons  of  command, 
rich  is  lacking.  The  civil  war  imposes  a  burden 
the  national  budget  of  70  percent  or  more,  and 
e  financing  is  now  carried  on  by  means  of  issu- 
ce  of  paper  money.  Industrial  production  is 
w  and  transportation  facilities  are  poor,  the  lack 
adequate  transportation  affecting  particularly 
e  movement  of  foodstuffs.  The  results  are  an 
treme,  really  a  fantastic,  inflation  of  currency, 
id  the  inevitable  speculation  in  commodities,  as 
ill  as  hoarding. 

In  considering  the  measures  to  be  taken  by  the 
nited  States  to  assist  China,  it  is  very  necessary, 
think,  to  have  in  mind  that  a  proposal  at  the 
•esent  time  cannot  be  predicated  upon  a  definite 
rmination  for  the  necessity  of  such  assistance 
i  in  the  case  of  the  European  Recovery  Program, 
rovision  of  a  currency-stabilization  fund  would, 
i  the  opinion  of  our  monetary  experts,  require 
rge  sums  which  would  be  largely  dissipated  un- 
ir  the  present  conditions  of  war-financing  and 
vil  disruption.  In  view  of  this  situation,  the 
rogram  should  not  involve  the  virtual  under- 
riting  of  the  future  of  the  Chinese  economy, 
he  United  States  should  not  by  its  actions  be 
ut  in  the  position  of  being  charged  with  a  direct 
;sponsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
mment  and  its  political,  economic,  and  military 
(Fairs. 

The  proposed  program  of  aid  for  China  would 
rovide  economic  assistance  in  the  amount  of  570 
lillion  dollars  for  the  period  ending  June  30, 
949.  Of  this  amount,  510  million  dollars  would 
aver  minimum  imports  of  essential  civilian-type 
^mmodities,  chiefly  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials, 
nd  60  million  dollars  would  be  for  key  recon- 
duction projects.  The  program  concentrates  on 
tose  commodities  believed  to  be  of  maximum  aid 
3  Chinese  civilian  economy  and  those  which  will 
lsure  the  greatest  aid  per  dollar  spent. 
While  the  total  import  needs  of  China  cannot  be 
ccurately  estimated,  in  view  of  the  generally  dis- 
urbed  and,  in  certain  regions,  chaotic  conditions 
f  production  and  trade,  the  need  for  the  com- 
modities listed  can  be  demonstrated,  we  feel,  with 
easonable  assurance.  The  program  will  there- 
ore  meet  the  most  essential  commodity  require- 
ments. China  will  need  other  imports,  of  course, 
ncluding  civilian-type  commodities  not  included 
n  the  program,  and  military  supplies.    In  addi- 
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tion,  China  has  certain  international  financial  ob- 
ligations. 

To  meet  these  additional  needs  for  foreign  ex- 
change, China  will  have  available  certain  financial 
resources  of  her  own.  These  include  proceeds 
from  exports;  miscellaneous  receipts  from  such 
sources  as  overseas  remittances;  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus property;  foreign  government  and  philan- 
thropic expenditures  in  China;  and  finally,  to  be 
called  upon  if  necessary,  China's  reserves  of  gold 
and  foreign  exchange  which  were  estimated  as 
totaling  the  equivalent  of  274  million  dollars  as  of 
January  1, 1948.  This  amount  would  be  increased 
to  the  extent  the  Chinese  are  able  to  bring  about 
an  improvement  in  their  net  foreign-exchange  re- 
ceipts. On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  will  be  re- 
duced to  the  extent  that  reserves  must  be  used, 
for  lack  of  other  available  funds,  to  make  neces- 
sary payments  after  January  1,  1948. 

It  is  proposed,  in  the  program  submitted,  that 
it  would  be  administered  by  the  agency  or  estab- 
lishment of  the  Government  created  by  law  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  programs  of  assist- 
ance to  foreign  countries  or,  pending  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  agency,  temporarily  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  cooperation  with  the  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  directly  concerned. 
The  conditions  under  which  assistance  is  to  be 
extended  should  be  spelled  out  in  an  agreement 
with  the  Chinese  Government,  which  would  be 
based  on  the  same  considerations  underlying  the 
conditions  for  assistance  to  European  countries 
but  of  necessity  adjusted  to  the  different  conditions 
in  China. 

Statement  by  Secretary  Marshall 
Praising  Work  of  AMAG 

[Released  to  the  press  February  16] 

The  President's  Second  Quarterly  Report  on 
Assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  was  submitted  to 
the  Congress  today. 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  time  to  refer  to  the 
work  of  the  American  Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece. 
In  the  face  of  many  difficulties,  Governor  Gris- 
wold  and  his  staff  are  doing  an  outstanding  job 
in  carrying  out  their  mission  in  accordance  with 
the  policies  of  this  Government.  I  think  the 
members  of  the  Mission  have  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  the  work  they  are  doing  in  this  service  to 
Greece  and  to  the  United  States. 
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The  Greek  Situation 


ADDRESS  BY  LOY  W.  HENDERSON  « 
Director,  Office  of  Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs 


We  must  bear  in  mind  general  developments 
in  Europe  in  order  to  understand  American  poli- 
cies in  Greece  and  the  character  of  the  difficulties 
which  confront  us  in  that  country. 

The  recent  publication  of  diplomatic  documents 
relating  to  Soviet-German  relations  during  the 
years  1939-1941  has  helped  to  refresh  our  memory 
of  the  pact  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Nazi 
Germany,  which  foreshadowed  the  partition  of 
eastern  Europe,  the  destruction  of  millions  of  in- 
nocent persons  in  that  area,  and  the  forceful  dep- 
rivation of  a  number  of  eastern  European  coun- 
tries of  their  independence.  Unfortunately  even 
after  the  collapse  of  the  Axis,  various  peoples  of 
eastern  and  southeastern  Europe  continued  to  be 
shorn  of  their  liberties.  The  procedures  by  which 
these  areas  were  taken  over  are  also  undoubtedly 
well  known  to  you :  use  or  threat  of  use  of  over- 
whelming armed  forces,  employment  of  police- 
state  terror,  shamelessly  rigged  elections,  staged 
mass  demonstrations,  bluster  and  machinations  by 
secret  agents  and  terrorists  disguised  as  diplomats 
or  high  military  or  civilian  officials  of  Communist- 
controlled  countries,  and  treacherous  activities  of 
Moscow-trained  agents  posing  as  local  patriots. 

The  consequence  of  such  Machiavellian  oozing, 
trickling,  and  filtering  is  that  the  control  of  in- 
ternational Communism  in  eastern  Europe  now  ex- 
tends over  a  solid  belt  from  the  Arctic  to  the 
Adriatic  and  well  into  the  heart  of  Germany. 
But  it  has  not  yet  effectively  penetrated  to  the 
Mediterranean.  In  their  southward  march,  the 
international  Communists  have  encountered  some 
"firm  obstacles"  which,  for  the  time  being,  have 
slowed  up  their  progress.  One  of  these  is  Turkey. 
Another  is  Greece,  that  sun-blanched  pile  of  rocks 
which  two  thousand  years  ago  gave  birth  to  our 
civilization  and  which  today  is  struggling  for 
the  maintenance  of  its  own  independence,  is  de- 
fending its  offspring  against  another  of  those 
waves  of  barbarism  which  so  many  times  during 
the  centuries  have  threatened  to  inundate  all  of 
Europe. 

The  will  of  the  Greeks  to  retain  their  freedom 
was  not  instilled  into  them  by  the  United  States, 


1  Delivered  before  the  Kentucky  Women's  Action  Com- 
mittee Forum  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  Feb.  18,  1948,  and 
released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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Great  Britain,  or  any  other  of  the  peace-lovinj 
members  of  the  United  Nations.  That  will  is  in 
herent  in  the  Greek  people  themselves.  Through 
out  history  they  have  given  ample  proof  of  thei 
determination  to  defend  their  liberties :  from  th 
Pass  of  Thermopylae  in  480  b.c.  to  the  mountain 
of  Albania  only  eight  years  ago,  where,  facei 
with  overwhelming  odds,  they  hurled  back  th 
Fascist  invader  at  a  time  when  Moscow  was  con 
gratulating  Berlin  on  the  Nazi  victories  and  who 
the  outlook  for  the  survival  of  democracy  in  Eu 
rope  was  dark  indeed.  It  should  be  rememberei 
that,  now  as  then,  it  is  the  Greeks  themselves  wh 
are  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  battle  and  suffering 
the  predatory  raids,  the  pillaging,  the  burning 
and  the  massacres.  It  is  the  brave  soldiers  a 
Greece  who  every  day  are  giving  their  lives  t 
hold  back  the  red  tide  of  Communist  invasion. 

The  preliminary  reports  in  early  1947  of  th 
United  Nations  Investigating  Commission,  iij 
which  Mark  Ethridge  performed  such  distin 
guished  work  as  the  American  member,  left  n< 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  foreign  origin  and  sup 
port  of  the  Greek  guerrilla  movement.  The  re 
ports  during  the  same  period  of  Paul  Porter,  wh< 
was  in  Greece  as  Chief  of  an  exploratory  Ameri 
can  Economic  Mission,  stressed  the  precarious  eco 
nomic  situation  of  the  country,  while  the  tele 
grams  of  Ambassador  MacVeagh  lent  added  em 
phasis  to  Greece's  obviously  critical  political  situ 
ation.  At  this  juncture,  in  February  1947,  th< 
British  informed  us  that,  because  of  Britain's  owi 
financial  plight,  she  would  be  obliged  to  discon 
tinue  further  economic  assistance  to  Greece. 

President  Truman,  as  you  all  know,  determinec 
that  the  time  had  come  for  American  action,  de 
claring  in  an  historical  address  to  Congress  oi 
March  12  that  "the  foreign  policy  and  the  nationa 
security  of  this  country  are  involved."  In  accord 
ance  with  the  President's  recommendation  mad< 
on  this  occasion,  Congress  authorized  the  expendi 
ture  of  400  million  dollars  for  aid  to  Greece  anc 
Turkey  by  Public  Law  75  of  May  22,  1947,  30( 
million  dollars  being  earmarked  for  Greece.  Ii 
addition,  Greece  was  allotted  about  40  millioi 
dollars  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  Publi< 
Law  84  of  May  31,  1947,  for  post-UNRRA  relie 
assistance  abroad. 

What  has  been  accomplished  with  these  public 
funds  by  the  American  Mission  for  Aid  to  Greec< 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Dwight  Griswold 
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10  at  present  heads  a  group  of  160  Americans 
gaged  in  economic  work,  190  military  and  naval 
rsonnel,  and  several  hundred  representatives  of 
nerican  contracting  firms?  In  answering  this 
estion  we  should  try  to  face  the  facts  frankly, 
ither  underestimating  the  results  achieved  nor 
ceiving  ourselves  with  dangerous,  self-satisfied 
itimism. 

On  the  credit  side,  one  of  the  principal  accom- 
ishments  is  that  there  still  exists  an  independent 
A  democratic  Greece,  a  symbol  of  democracy,  a 
aeon  light  of  freedom  on  the  edge  of  a  region 

darkness,  a  testimony  to  other  free  peoples  of 
e  determination  of  the  United  States  to  live  up 
its  obligations  as  a  leader  of  the  world  commu- 
ty  of  nations. 

I  should  like  to  digress  for  a  moment  to  explain 
try  I  refer  to  Greece  as  a  symbol  of  democracy, 
know  that  many  sincere  Americans  have  their 
»ubts  as  to  the  democratic  character  of  the  Greek 
overnment.  By  the  familiar  technique  of  cease- 
ssly  distorting  the  truth,  Communist-inspired 
•opaganda  has  managed  to  convince  many  good 
;ople  that  the  Greek  Government  is  "monarcho- 
ascist"  or  "collaborationist".  Let  us  examine  this 
t-repeated  charge.  The  Greek  Government  is  a 
nited  constitutional  monarchy  as  the  result  of 
e  choice  of  the  Greek  people.  We  prefer  a  re- 
lblic  for  the  United  States.  But  that  does  not 
ean  that  we  do  not  admit  the  right  of  other 
;oples  to  a  free  choice  of  their  form  of  govern- 
ent.  Great  Britain  has  a  King.  Belgium,  Hol- 
nd,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  are  mon- 
'chies.  Do  we  for  that  reason  condemn  these 
mntries  and  their  political  leaders  ? 
It  is  difficult  to  see  what  is  "Fascist"  about  the 
reek  Government.  It  so  happens  that  none  of 
s  members  participated  in  the  Metaxas  dictator- 
lip  which  governed  Greece  before  the  war.  None 
c  them  took  part  in  the  regimes  set  up  by  the 
ermans  and  Italians  during  the  era  of  occupa- 
on.  None  of  them  advocates  depriving  the  popu- 
tion  of  their  civil  rights  or  liberties.  There  can 
i  no  doubt  that  under  stress  and  strain  Greek 
overnment  officials  and  other  loyal  Greeks  do  at 
mes  commit  acts  which  are  not  in  strict  accord 
ith  democratic  concepts.  If,  however,  Commu- 
ist-led  guerrillas  with  powerful  foreign  aid  were 
taking  raids  and  destroying  life  and  property 
i  great  areas  of  the  United  States,  if  Communists 
id  their  sympathizers  in  the  free  areas  of  the 
nited  States  were  openly  praising  these  guer- 
llas  and  even  surreptitiously  aiding  them,  and  if 
pproximately  8,000,000  American  citizens  had 
sen  driven  from  their  homes  and  were  living  as 
ards  of  the  state,  it  is  doubtful  that  we  would 
a  as  restrained  as  the  loyal  Greeks  have  been  and 
ill  are  towards  the  guerrillas  or  towards  the 
uerrilla  sympathizers. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  other  friendly  na- 
ons  have  helped  and  must  continue  to  help.    The 
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Greeks,  an  impoverished  people  ravaged  by  war, 
cannot  hold  the  line  without  aid  from  abroad,  nor 
should  they  be  expected  to  do  so.  For  the  battle 
of  Greece  now  being  waged  is  only  one  sector  of 
the  battle  for  the  security  of  the  democratic  world. 
It  is  more  than  the  struggle  of  a  brave  people  for 
their  national  survival  and  is  by  no  means  merely 
an  international  competition  over  a  strategic  out- 
post. It  is  a  battle  for  decency  against  darkness, 
a  battle  for  human  freedom  and  progress  against 
primitive  forces  of  terror  and  oppression. 

The  conspiracy  against  Greece  is  only  a  part  of 
a  wider  plan  formulated  many  years  ago.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  long  before  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II,  Communist  doctrine  stated : 

"It  is  the  essential  task  of  the  victorious  revo- 
lution in  one  country  to  develop  and  support  the 
revolution  in  others.  So  the  revolution  in  a  vic- 
torious country  ought  not  to  consider  itself  as  a 
self-contained  unit,  but  as  an  auxiliary  and  a  means 
of  hastening  the  victory  of  the  proletariat  in  other 
countries. 

"Lenin  has  tersely  expressed  this  thought  by 
saying  that  the  task  of  the  victorious  revolution 
is  to  do  the  'utmost  possible  in  one  country  for 
the  development,  support  and  stirring  up  of  the 
revolution  in  all  countries'  ". 

The  groundwork  for  the  "development,  support 
and  stirring  up  of  the  revolution"  in  Greece,  ac- 
cording to  the  pattern  of  the  leaders  of  interna- 
tional Communism,  was  carefully  laid  during  the 
war  years  by  the  insinuation  of  Communists  into 
the  Greek  Government-in-exile  and  by  the  crea- 
tion of  Eam,  a  supposedly  nonpartisan  Greek  re- 
sistance group,  and  Elas,  its  associated  guerrilla 
force.  It  has  become  only  too  clear  that  Eam  was 
in  fact  a  Communist-front  organization.  Unfor- 
tunately, for  some  time  many  loyal  Greeks  as  well 
as  friends  of  Greece  abroad  were  duped  as  to  the 
real  character  of  the  Eam  control. 

With  the  liberation  of  Greece  by  the  British  in 
late  1944,  the  conspiracy  began  rapidly  to  mature. 
Instead  of  disbanding  when  it  had  no  further  pre- 
text for  existence,  Elas,  which  turned  out  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  Communist-controlled  army, 
launched  a  well-prepared  attack  on  Athens.  A 
brief  but  appallingly  bloody  civil  war  ensued. 
Defeated  in  this  civil  war  with  the  aid  of  British 
arms,  several  thousand  members  of  Elas,  instead 
of  joining  other  Greeks  in  the  tasks  of  reconstruc- 
tion, withdrew  individually  or  in  small  groups 
across  the  northern  border  of  Greece  to  await  and 
prepare  for  still  another  Communist  bid  for 
power.  This  withdrawal  was  carried  on  under 
Communist  instructions  and  with  the  connivance 
of  the  governments  of  Greece's  northern  neigh- 
bors. Meanwhile,  within  Greece  itself,  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  its  front  organization,  Eam, 
were  allowed  to  resume  their  legal  existence  and 
were  thus  in  a  position  to  slander  as  reactionary 
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and  oppressive  the  very  Government  which  per- 
mitted them  freedom  of  speech  and  press.  This 
campaign  of  slander  was  accompanied  by  attacks 
on  the  western  Allies  and  unrestrained  praise  for 
the  governments  of  countries  already  under  Com- 
munist control. 

The  conspiracy  entered  a  new  phase  in  1946 — 
after  the  Greek  people  had  freely  expressed  their 
will  and  rejected  Communism  in  an  internation- 
ally observed  plebiscite  and  elections — with  the 
launching  of  the  present  guerrilla  movement  from 
the  training  camps  of  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  and 
Bulgaria. 

The  suggestion  is  frequently  made  that  the 
United  States  should  set  up  in  Greece  the  pre- 
cise kind  of  government  which  the  American  peo- 
ple would  like,  headed  by  leaders  of  American 
choosing.  The  United  States  is  not  in  the  busi- 
ness of  making  or  breaking  Greek  governments, 
nor  could  we  go  into  this  business  without  justi- 
fying the  charges  of  intervention  and  imperialism 
now  so  falsely  leveled  against  us  by  Soviet  prop- 
aganda or  without  weakening  the  confidence  of 
the  Greeks  in  themselves.  The  present  Greek 
Government  is  a  coalition  enjoying  the  support 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Greek  Par- 
liament. That  Parliament,  in  turn,  was  chosen 
in  elections  in  March  1946,  which  were  certified 
by  1,155  foreign  observers,  including  692  Ameri- 
cans, as  representing  "a  true  and  valid  verdict  of 
the  Greek  people."  There  may  have  been  a  swing 
in  Greek  public  opinion  one  way  or  the  other  since 
1946.  It  is  difficult  without  new  elections  accu- 
rately to  gage  the  state  of  current  public  opinion, 
and  it  would  be  physically  impossible  to  hold  new 
elections  before  order  is  restored  without  arbi- 
trarily disenfranchising  a  great  many  voters. 
Meanwhile,  little  purpose  is  served  by  petty  criti- 
cism which  magnifies  into  a  major  scandal  every 
human  failing  and  every  error  of  judgment  of  the 
statesmen  freely  chosen  by  the  Greek  people  as 
their  leaders.  It  seems  wise  to  us  to  try  to  cooper- 
ate with  these  leaders.  We  would  be  equally  dis- 
posed to  cooperate  with  any  other  leaders  who 
might  enter  the  Government  regardless  of  whether 
they  might  be  of  the  Right,  the  Center,  or  the  So- 
cialist Left,  provided  we  are  satisfied  that  they 
enjoy  the  support  of  the  democratic  Greek  people 
and  that  they  are  not  the  dupes,  the  fellow  travel- 
ers, or  the  accomplices  of  totalitarian  Fascism  or 
Communism. 

One  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  demo- 
cratic state  is  a  free  trade-union  movement.  Con- 
certed efforts  are  being  made  to  strengthen  such 
a  movement  in  Greece.  These  efforts  meet  certain 
obstacles,  since  trade-unionism  in  Greece  has  tra- 
ditionally been  weak  and  in  the  past  has  tended 
to  be  of  political  character.  Trade-unions  were 
in  fact  abolished  altogether  by  the  prewar  Me- 
taxas  regime.  Since  last  July,  however,  elections 
by  secret  ballot  have  been  held  under  the  scrutiny 
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of  the  courts  in  some  1,000  of  the  1,300  local  Gree  I 
unions  in  preparation  for  a  Congress  of  the  Gree 
Confederation  of  Labor.  This  Congress  is  schec 
uled  to  meet  on  March  28  to  elect  a  new  pernu 
nent  executive  committee.  The  Confederatio 
has  invited  the  Afl,  the  Cio,  the  British  Trad* 
Union  Congress,  and  the  Ilo  to  send  observers  t 
this  Congress  in  order  to  assist  in  checking  tli 
credentials  of  the  delegates  and  the  honesty  c 
the  balloting.  Last  December,  alarmed  by  tli 
Communist  strike  wave  which  was  tying  u 
France  and  Italy  and  fearing  the  outbreak  of 
strike  which  might  undermine  Greek  resistano 
the  Greek  Parliament  hurriedly  adopted  a  drast 
antistrike  law.  This  law  was  widely  denounce 
by  the  Greek  press  and  by  foreign  opinion  as  reac 
tionary  and  ill-considered.  The  fact  is  that 
has  not  been  enforced.  The  Government  has  ai 
nounced  that  it  will  not  be  enforced  and  that  ; 
will  be  repealed  after  the  coming  session  of  tl1 
Labor  Congress. 

I  have  digressed  at  some  length  from  my  di: 
cussion  of  the  positive  results  of  the  American  ai 
program  in  Greece,  because  I  want  to  make  it  clej 
that  in  aiding  Greece  we  are  assisting  a  counti 
with  a  Government  which,  although  not  perfec 
is  nevertheless  essentially  democratic.  Certain] 
no  other  government  in  eastern  or  southeaster 
Europe  is  pursuing  equally  democratic  or  liber 
policies. 

Historical  hypothesis  is  dangerous.  Neverth 
less,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  American  ai 
had  not  been  extended  last  year,  democrat 
Greece  would  by  now  have  been  overwhelmed  t 
the  tide  of  red  totalitarianism,  probably  afta 
clutching  for  a  while  at  the  straw  of  right-win 
dictatorship  as  a  last  hope  of  survival.  Possibl; 
also,  other  neighboring  nations  would  have  bee 
drawn  down  in  their  turn  by  the  vortex  of  tl 
Greek  collapse.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  fa< 
of  Greek  survival  has  had  very  significant,  if  nc 
strictly  measurable,  international  consequent 
during  the  past  year.  For  example,  the  declinin 
internal  influence  of  Communism  in  France  an 
Italy  and  the  reorientation  of  French  foreig 
policy  towards  the  West  can  be  attributed,  in  pai 
at  least,  to  the  firm  stand  taken  by  the  Unite 
States  with  respect  to  Greece.  Even  more  in 
portant,  American  economic  aid  to  Greece  has  pr< 
vided  both  an  inspiration  and  a  field  of  laboratoi 
experiment  for  the  broader  European  Recover 
Program,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  enable  the  1 
cooperating  European  nations,  with  the  help  ( 
the  United  States,  to  work  out  their  own  rt 
habilitation  within  the  framework  of  peace  an 
democracy. 

On  the  debit  side,  we  must  face  the  fact  tha 
while  Greece  has  held  its  own  with  the  suppoi 
of  the  United  Nations  and  with  our  aid,  the  batti 
has  not  as  yet  been  won.  There  is  as  yet  no  assui 
ance  of  victory.     On  the  contrary,  the  presei 
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litary  stalemate — and  the  situation  must  be  de- 
ribed  as  such— suits  to  an  extent  the  purpose 

the  enemies  of  Greek  independence.  It  is 
ubted  that  they  intend  to  invade  Greece  openly, 
ich  a  mission  might  lead  to  developments  which 
ey  themselves  would  like  to  avoid.  Nor  can  they 
asonably  expect  that  their  20,000-odd  rebel 
ercenaries  and  conscripts  will  be  able  to  effect 
e  conquest  of  Greece  by  direct  military  means. 

is  more  likely  that  they  plan  to  continue  their 
essure,  to  attempt  to  confuse  American  and  for- 
rn  opinion  and  to  weary  the  patience  of  the 
merican  taxpayer,  to  reduce  Greece  to  such 
state  of  intolerable  chaos  that  the  Greeks,  frus- 
ated,  hopeless  without  foreign  aid,  will  finally 
ve  in.  If  that  is  their  plan,  they  sadly  under- 
timate  our  intelligence,  our  perseverance,  and  the 
reek  will  to  resist.  Nevertheless,  we  must  con- 
aue  to  bear  in  mind  what  their  objectives  are 
id  the  dangers  inherent  in  their  tactics. 
We  have  not  done  much  more  than  hold  the  fort 

the  economic  field  of  Greece.  American  aid 
id  relief  funds,  the  normal  operation  of  the 
reek  economy,  and  private  philanthropy  have 
isured  bare  minimum  subsistence  for  the  Greek 
iople,  with  an  average  per-capita  food  consump- 
on  of  about  2,200  calories  daily.  There  has  thus 
sen  little  or  no  outright  starvation  during  the 
ist  year,  but  neither  has  there  been  any  appreci- 
)le  improvement  in  living  standards. 
In  the  sector  of  economic  reconstruction,  sig- 
ificant  progress  is  being  made  on  many  important 
rojects  too  numerous  to  list  in  detail.  These  in- 
ude,  notably,  repair  work  on  800  miles  of  key 
ighways,  clearance  of  the  Corinth  Canal  and 
le  repair  of  harbor  facilities  at  Salonika  and 
iraeus  sabotaged  by  the  Germans,  improvement 
f  airports  at  Athens  and  four  other  cities,  and 
ssistance  in  connection  with  railroad  reconstruc- 
on,  housing,  and  land-reclamation  projects. 

Similarly,  the  American  Mission  has  been  most 
itive  in  the  fields  of  Greek  commerce  and  finance. 
t  has  tried  to  assist  in  vitalizing  the  former,  for 
sample,  by  the  introduction  of  a  more  flexible 
arrency-exchange  rate,  and  in  reforming  the 
itter  in  order  to  assure  the  optimum  use  of  Amer- 
:an  funds  and  available  Greek  financial  resources, 
a  particular,  the  Mission  has  aided  the  Greek 
fovernment  in  a  long-drawn  battle  against  in- 
ation.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  the 
rreek  budget  into  approximate  balance  by  ad- 
linistrative  reforms,  by  a  reduction  of  the  public 
ayroll,  by  paring  expenses  to  the  bone,  and  by 
le  imposition  of  drastic  taxation. 

The  fight  against  inflation  and  economic  collapse 
as  unfortunately  been  for  the  most  part  in  the 
ature  of  a  rear-guard  action.  Prices  have  con- 
tnued  to  soar.  The  drachma  has  steadily  weak- 
ned  in  relation  to  foreign  currencies  and  gold, 
'he  price  level  has  risen  about  35  percent  since 
anuary  1,  1947,  and  the  drachma  note  issue  has 
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increased  approximately  93  percent  in  the  same 
period.  In  January  1946  the  exchange  rate  of 
the  drachma  was  officially  pegged  at  5  thousand 
to  the  dollar.  By  the  end  of  January  1947,  the 
open-market  rate  was  around  8  thousand,  and  it 
stands  in  the  neighborhood  of  13  thousand  today. 
From  the  beginning  of  1946  up  to  the  middle  of 
1947,  when  the  American  Mission  began  its  opera- 
tions in  Greece,  the  open-market  rate  of  the  gold 
sovereign  in  Athens  fluctuated  between  130  and 
140  thousand  drachmas.  Today  it  is  fluctuating 
around  220  thousand  drachmas  and  has  been  as 
high  as  236  thousand  drachmas. 

It  is  clear  from  these  figures  that,  while  run- 
away inflation  has  been  averted,  confidence  in  the 
drachma  has  not  been  restored.  The  Greek  eco- 
nomic pump  has  been  kept  in  creaking  motion  by 
patchwork  repairs  and  by  vigorous  priming,  but 
it  is  not  yet  operating  smoothly  and  automatically. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this  ?  Why  has  more 
substantial  progress  not  been  made  ? 

In  the  first  place,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
negative  factors  of  an  administrative  or  economic 
nature  which  could  not  be  determined  in  advance 
and  could  not  therefore  be  given  consideration 
when  the  size  and  scope  of  the  aid-to-Greece  pro- 
gram was  first  presented  to  Congress. 

Among  these  factors  might  be  mentioned  de- 
lays in  getting  the  aid  project  under  way.  The 
funds  requested  by  President  Truman  on  March 
12  were  not  actually  authorized  by  Congress  until 
Ma,y  22,  and  the  appropriation  act  itself  was  not 
passed  until  July  30.  It  was  thus  August  before 
our  operations  really  began  in  Greece  and  neces- 
sarily several  months  later  before  work  projects 
on  a  substantial  scale  could  be  started.  The 
Greek  budget  for  the  period  April  1947  through 
June  1948  was  not  submitted  to  the  American 
Mission  until  September  1947  and  was  not  ap- 
proved in  final  form  until  November.  Further 
time  was  required  to  work  out  and  impose  the  new 
tax  measures. 

Among  the  economic  difficulties  we  might  note 
that  the  Greek  wheat  crop  for  the  year  1947-48 
was,  as  a  result  of  the  drought,  one  third  less 
than  that  of  the  year  1946-47.  The  unantici- 
pated wheat  deficit  thus  necessitated  heavier  im- 
ports than  had  been  estimated.  The  situation  was 
further  complicated  by  a  substantial  rise  in  the 
world  price  of  wheat  and  other  necessary  imports 
during  the  same  period.  Furthermore,  the  yield 
of  foreign  exchange  from  the  sale  of  Greek  ex- 
ports abroad  was  disappointing.  It  had  been  es- 
timated that  these  exports  would  yield  about  120 
million  dollars.  It  now  appears  that  the  actual 
figure  will  not  exceed  70  million  dollars.  There 
are  several  explanations  for  this:  Greece's  prin- 
cipal export  commodities — tobacco,  dried  fruits, 
olive  oil — are  luxury  products  which  are  among 
the  first  to  be  barred  by  importing  nations  strug- 
gling to  curtail  imports.    Moreover,  as  a  result  of 
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the  artificial  high  valuation  of  the  drachma,  the 
export  costs  of  some  exportable  commodities  were 
higher  than  world  prices.  Then  we  must  not 
forget  that  Greece's  normal  foreign  markets,  Ger- 
many and  central  Europe,  which  took  over  50  per- 
cent of  her  exports  before  the  war,  are  not  now 
in  a  position  to  import  what  Greece  has  to  export. 
Serious  as  they  are,  the  administrative  and  eco- 
nomic problems  are  overshadowed  by  the  main 
difficulty  which  besets  Greece  today,  the  lack  of 
security  in  the  country.  The  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  drachma  and  the  continued  stagnation  of 
Greek  capital  and  enterprise  stem  in  large  part 
from  feelings  of  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the 
future  of  Greece  itself. 

In  the  military  field,  as  in  that  of  economics, 
the  Greeks,  with  our  help,  have  barely  managed 
to  "hold  the  fort".  The  situation  is  still  fluid, 
however,  as  it  was  in  the  middle  of  1947.  Despite 
all  the  fanfare  associated  with  the  announcement 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Markos  junta  on 
Christmas  Eve,  the  guerrillas  exercise  control 
over  no  fixed  territory  and  have  not  been  success- 
ful in  holding  on  to  any  town  of  significance. 
There  is  as  yet  no  "front"  in  Greece  in  a  military 
sense.  The  Greek  Army  is  able  physically  to  go 
to  any  point  in  Greece  despite  guerrilla  opposi- 
tion. It  has  not  been  able,  however,  to  maintain 
law  and  order  simultaneously  in  the  whole  of 
Greece. 

This  fluid  military  situation  can  best  be  under- 
stood after  an  examination  of  a  relief  map-  of 
Greece.  The  guerrillas  exercise  predominant  in- 
fluence in  most  of  the  mountainous  areas,  par- 
ticularly along  the  northern  frontier.  They  are 
accustomed  to  descend  in  the  night  from  the  moun- 
tains to  raid  lowland  towns  and  villages.  Usually 
these  settlements  are  not  more  than  three  hours' 
walking  distance  from  their  mountain  lairs.  Con- 
versely, the  Government  forces  exercise  para- 
mount influence  in  the  plains  and  valleys.  They 
try  to  protect  the  towns,  villages,  and  lines  of 
communications.  They  periodically  conduct  of- 
fensive sweeps  and  lesser  operations  against  the 
guerrillas  in  the  mountains. 

However,  in  respect  of  the  numbers,  organiza- 
tion, and  armament,  the  guerrillas  appear  to 
have  gained  in  strength  during  the  last  year.  By 
means  of  forced  recruiting  their  numbers  have 
been  increased  from  an  estimated  10,000  in  March 
1947  to  well  over  20,000  at  present  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Government  forces  have  been  able  to 
inflict  severe  losses  on  them.  From  isolated  bands 
roaming  the  hills  with  an  odd  assortment  of  rifles, 
the  guerrillas  are  developing  into  a  fairly  efficient 
military  force,  well  armed  with,  and  trained  in 
the  use  of,  automatic  weapons  and  artillery.  Last 
December  they  were  able  to  organize  an  expedi- 
tion of  over  3,000  men  against  the  town  of  Konitsa 
on  the  Albanian  border.  The  United  Nations 
commission  now  in  Greece,  incidentally,  has  re- 
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ported  that  this  particular  operation  was  logisti- 
cally  supported  from  Albania.  The  type  of  or- 
ganization of  the  guerrilla  forces  and  the  manner 
in  which  their  operations  are  conducted  are 
strong  circumstantial  evidence  of  professional 
military  direction  quite  superior  to  what  might 
be  expected  of  Markos,  who,  although  a  Moscow- 
trained  revolutionary,  cannot  be  considered  m 
competent  military  leader. 

Foreign  complicity  in  the  guerrilla  movement 
is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  drafting  of  mili- 
tary plans  or  the  provision  of  logistic  support 
Concrete  evidence  as  to  the  origin  of  the  weapons 
and  of  other  equipment  as  well  as  the  testimonj 
of  captured  bandits  is  removing  any  doubt  whicr 
may  have  existed  with  regard  to  the  relationship 
between  the  guerrillas  and  the  Communist 
dominated  governments  of  the  neighbors  oi 
Greece.  While  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  carrj 
out  a  well-balanced  program  designed  to  provide 
Greece  with  sufficient  assistance  in  the  form  oJ 
supplies  and  technical  advice  to  rehabilitate  it 
self  and  again  to  become  a  self-supporting  natior 
based  on  democratic  concepts,  the  enemies  oi 
Greek  independence  have  been  increasing  theii 
efforts  to  disrupt  Greek  economy  and  to  spreac 
death  and  ruin  and  chaos  throughout  the  land 
The  increase  of  external  assistance  to  the  guer 
rillas  is  one  of  the  fundamental  reasons  for  th: 
failure  of  the  loyal  Greeks  to  do  more  than  "hole 
the  fort."  It  is  vastly  easier  and  cheaper  to  de 
stroy  than  to  build.  It  is  also  easier  and  cheape) 
to  sponsor  guerrilla  raids  than  to  conduct  i 
planned  military  campaign  against  guerrillas 
This  has  been  proved  time  and  again  in  the  his 
tory  of  warfare.  The  guerrillas  are  free  to  liv< 
off  the  land  and  to  strike  where  they  will.  Th< 
only  effective  way  to  deal  with  them  is  to  surrounc 
and  liquidate  them,  a  procedure  which  may  re 
quire  a  ratio  of  superiority  in  strength  as  high  a; 
15  to  1.  It  is  difficult  for  the  Greek  Army  to  sur 
round  the  guerrillas  so  long  as  they  are  able  tx 
retreat  into  the  territory  of  the  northern  neigh 
bors  of  Greece  whenever  they  find  themselves 
hard-pressed. 

The  guerrillas  also  have  an  advantage  in  thai 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  make  effective  use  of  i 
weapon  which  civilized  peoples  and  government: 
cannot  employ  without  the  abandonment  of  th( 
very  principles  for  which  they  are  struggling 
I  refer  to  the  weapon  of  terror.  The  guerrilla; 
attempt  to  frighten  the  Greek  countryside  intc 
giving  them  cooperation  by  making  horrible  ex 
amples  of  persons  with  whose  cooperation  thej 
are  dissatisfied.  They  also  wreak  vengeance  upor 
the  relatives  and  friends  of  such  persons.  Atroci 
ties  of  the  most  violent  and  even  obscene  natun 
are  being  committed  by  the  guerrillas  daily.  Sev 
eral  days  ago  the  President,  in  transmitting  a  re 
port  on  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  to  Con 
gress,  made  the  following  statement : 
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"It  is  significant  that  the  guerrilla  warfare 
directed  not  against  the  Greek  Army  but  against 
e  people  of  Greece.  The  deliberate  and  wanton 
jstruction  of  Greek  villages  does  not  result  from 
ilitary  engagements.  It  is  determined  and  ruth- 
ss  destruction  intended  to  render  people  home- 
ss  and  drive  them  from  the  soil ;  to  force  them 
ito  overcrowded  urban  centers  where  they  be- 
>me  charges  of  an  already  overburdened  state; 
id  to  create  for  them  conditions  of  misery  and 
ardship  in  the  hope  that  this  will  make  them  sus- 
iptible  to  political  agitation." 

Terror  is  one  of  the  most  useful  weapons  em- 
loyed  by  the  guerrillas.  Through  terror  they 
ave  been  able  to  break  the  spirit  of  thousands  of 
eople.  About  450,000  people,  or  some  6  percent 
f  the  total  population  of  Greece,  have  been  com- 
»elled  to  abandon  their  village  homes  m  the 
eighborhood  of  the  mountains  and  are  at  pres- 
nt  concentrated  in  or  near  the  larger  Greek  cities 
nd  towns.  The  Greek  Government  has  endeav- 
red  to  the  best  of  its  ability  to  provide  food  and 
helter  for  these  unfortunate  refugees;  unfor- 
unately  the  Government  has  neither  the  financial 
aeans  nor  the  supplies  to  give  them  adequate  care, 
nd  many  of  these  unhappy  people  are  living  at 
he  present  time  in  appalling  conditions.  The 
nisery  incident  to  the  displacement  of  so  many 
housands  of  persons  is  of  course  considered  as  a 
dctory  by  the  Communists,  who  hope  eventually 
o  convert  this  misery  into  loss  of  confidence  in 
lemocratic  procedures  and  ways. 

Although  neither  the  Greek  Government  nor 
he  governments  of  other  civilized  countries  are 
billing  to  meet  the  Communists'  weapon  of  ter- 
mor with  counter-terror,  both  the  Greek  and  the 
imerican  Governments  have  found  it  necessary 
;o  give  added  emphasis  to  the  military  problem 
n  Greece.    The  Greek  Government  has  trans- 
ferred from  other  purposes  funds  and  supplies  to 
;he  armed  forces  and  to  refugee  relief.    We  have 
felt  obliged  to  divert  certain  funds  originally  in- 
ended  for  economic  reconstruction  in  Greece  to 
nilitary  purposes.     The  diversion  of  funds  and 
supplies  from  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  to 
Greek  national  defense  and  relief  of  refugees  has 
thrown  our  whole  Greek  program  out  of  balance. 
This  fact  is  also,  of  course,  pleasing  to  the  guer- 
rillas and  to  their  foreign  Communist  supporters. 
The  original  breakdown  of  the  300-million-dollar 
;Greek  aid  appropriation  called  for  a  50-50  allot- 
ment of  150  million  dollars  for  reconstruction  proj- 
Jects  and  consumers'  goods  and  150  million  dollars 
jfor  military  purposes,  that  is,  for  the  strength- 
ening of  the  Greek  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
J  gendarmerie.    It  has,  however,  been  necessary  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  Greek  Army  beyond  the 
1 1947  level  of  120,000  men.    It  has  also  proved 
(necessary    to    organize    a    National    Guard    of 
!  50,000  men  which  could  guarantee  the  defense 
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of  towns  and  villages  so  that  the  Army  could 
be  released  for  aggressive  action  against  the 
guerrillas.  These  measures  have  required  the 
diversion  of  23  million  dollars  from  the  contem- 
plated reconstruction  program,  thereby  reducing 
the  amount  originally  budgeted  for  reconstruc- 
tion by  about  one  half.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in 
this— the  third  year  after  the  defeat  of  the  Axis 
powers — it  should  still  be  necessary  in  a  country 
which,  like  Greece,  suffered  so  deeply  during  the 
war  to  divert  funds,  supplies,  and  energies  from 
the  peaceful  pursuit  of  rehabilitation  and  recon- 
struction to  military  purposes.  It  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  stress  here  who  is  responsible  for  this 
sad  state  of  affairs. 

Do  not,  however,  obtain  the  impression  that  the 
situation  in  Greece  is  hopeless.    In  the  economic 
field  some  of  the  factors  which  have  operated 
against  the  struggle  to  preserve  a  free  and  in- 
dependent Greece  may  disappear.     The  present 
Greek  crop  outlook,  for  instance,  is  good.     Fur- 
thermore, there  is  a  possibility  that  during  the 
coming  year  there  will  not  be  appreciable  rises  in 
the  world  prices  of  wheat,  foodstuffs,  and  other 
supplies  needed  in  Greece.    In  the  near  future  it 
should  also  be  possible  for  Greek  economy  to  be- 
gin to  feel  the  beneficial  effects  of  some  of  the  re- 
construction projects  and  financial  and   admin- 
istrative reforms  which  the  Greek  Government 
with  our  aid  has  carried  out  during  the  last  year. 
Improvements  may  also  be  expected  in  the  mili- 
tary situation.    It  is  hoped  that,  when  additional 
military  equipment  provided  for  in  our  program 
reaches  Greece  and  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Greek  Army  and  National  Guard,  when  the 
new  recruits  in  the  Army  and  the  National  Guard 
have  had  the  requisite  training,  and  when  the 
American  military  staff  officers  so  recently  dis- 
patched to  give  advice  to  the  Greek  Army  have 
reached  the  field,  the  Greek  Army  and  National 
Guard  with  the  enthusiastic  backing  of  all  loyal 
Greeks  will  set  about  to  liquidate  the  guerrillas 
and  to  free  Greece  from  the  paralysis  of  Com- 
munist guerrilla  terror. 

In  case  international  Communism  should  find 
that  its  advance  guard  in  Greece  is  in  danger,  it 
may  decide  further  to  increase  its  support  to  the 
guerrillas.  There  are,  however,  definite  limits  be- 
yond which  international  Communism  and  its 
puppets  may  hesitate  to  go  in  this  respect.  Even 
the  international  Communists  must  realize  the 
immediate  dangers  to  world  peace  which  might 
be  involved  if  they  resort  to  more  overt  forms  of 
aggression,  such  as  the  dispatch  from  the  puppet 
states  of  heavy  reinforcements  for  the  guerrillas 
in  Greece  or  of  heavy  shipments  of  arms.  Inter- 
national Communism  in  its  desire  to  obtain  con- 
trol over  Greece  may,  however,  venture  so  far  as 
to  create  a  situation  with  which  the  armed  forces 
of  Greece  alone  could  not  be  expected  to  cope. 
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The  development  of  such  a  situation  would  of 
course  require  a  reexamination  of  the  whole 
Greek  problem. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  forces  of  international 
Communism  would  pause  before  launching  a  pol- 
icy of  overt  aggression  against  Greece  if  they  could 
only  understand  that  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  and  other  democratic  countries  to 
prevent  Greece  from  falling  a  victim  to  foreign 
aggression  can  be  just  as  firm  as  that  of  the  ag- 
gressor to  deprive  Greece  of  her  independence  and 
integrity.  Nothing  is  more  likely  to  encourage 
the  weary  and  disheartened  Greek  people  and  to 
cause  the  forces  of  international  Communism  to 
reconsider  their  course  of  action  with  regard  to 
Greece  than  the  certainty  that,  so  long  as  the  Greek 
people  desire  their  freedom  and  express  this  de- 
sire by  cooperating  with  one  another  in  resisting 
with  all  their  energy  the  enemies  of  their  freedom, 
the  United  States  will  not  stand  idly  by  while 
foreign  aggressors  deprive  Greece  of  its  terri- 
torial integrity  and  political  independence. 

Congress  is  now  giving  its  consideration  to  the 
European  Recovery  Program,  with  which  the 
Greek  Government  has  pledged  its  cooperation 
and  in  anticipation  of  which  it  has  drawn  up  an 
ambitious  program  of  self-help  through  the  ex- 
ploitation of  Greece's  own  resources  and  through 
close  economic  collaboration  with  the  other  15 
participating  European  countries.  This  program 
will  not  be  workable  in  Greece  unless  the  security 
of  Greece  can  be  assured  and  internal  order  re- 
stored. In  fact,  unless  these  conditions  are  met, 
the  European  Recovery  Program  as  a  whole  will 
be  seriously  threatened.  For  what  confidence 
could  other  European  nations  feel  in  their  own 
security  if  Greece  were  allowed  to  fall  victim  to 
aggression?  And  how  can  economic  reconstruc- 
tion be  envisaged  except  in  an  atmosphere  of  rea- 
sonable confidence  and  security?  It  is  likely,  in 
view  of  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  in  Greece, 
that  among  the  various  proposals  which  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  in  the  near  future  will 
be  one  providing  for  the  granting  of  additional 
financial  aid  to  Greece  for  military  purposes  to 
supplement  the  funds  destined  exclusively  for  the 
economic  rehabilitation  of  Greece  under  the 
European  Recovery  Program. 

From  time  to  time  statements  are  to  be  heard 
to  the  effect  that  the  Greek  problem  is  incapable 
of  solution,  that  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Nations  to  prevent  Greece  from  falling  victim  to 
aggression  will  for  an  indefinite  period  be  offset  by 
increased  aid. on  the  part  of  international  Com- 
munism and  its  satellites  to  the  Greek  guerrillas, 
and  that  so  long  as  we  adhere  to  our  present  poli- 
cies with  regard  to  Greece  the  American  taxpayer 
will,  among  his  other  burdens,  be  compelled  to 
expend  large  sums  in  Greece. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  statements  are  undul; 
pessimistic.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  United  Na 
tions  will  display  the  determination  and  ingenuity 
required  successfully  to  combat  the  type  of  earn 
paign  against  the  independence  of  Greece  which  i: 
being  carried  on.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Greelj 
people,  in  spite  of  the  hardships  and  depredation: 
that  they  are  undergoing,  will  be  as  courageous  ii 
the  future  as  they  have  Been  in  the  past  in  def ensi 
of  their  liberties,  bearing  in  mind  that  if  thei 
should  allow  themselves  to  falter  in  their  struggll 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  the  United  Na 
tions  or  any  member  of  the  United  Nations  to  savi 
Greece  from  the  unhappy  fate  which  has  overtakei 
other  countries  of  eastern  Europe.  The  Unitee 
States  on  its  part  cannot  afford  to  succumb  to  i\ 
doctrine  of  sterile  defeatism.  By  proving  thai 
democracies  can  be  more  dogged  and  persistent  ir 
opposing  aggression  than  international  Commu 
nism  is  in  pursuing  aggression,  the  Americai 
people  must  point  the  way  to  a  stable  and  jusl 
peace. 


Address  on  U.S.  Economic  Foreign  Policy 
and  National  Security 

On  February  19  Norman  Burns,  an  adviser  in 
the  Division  of  Commercial  Policy,  Department  of 
State,  spoke  on  economic  foreign  policy  and  na- 
tional security  before  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
tion in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  For  the  text  of  his 
address  see  Department  of  State  press  release  131 
of  February  19,  1948. 


American  Nationals  May  File  Declarations  oi 
War  Losses  in  Belgium 

[Released  to  the  press  February  3! 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  bj 
the  American  Embassy  at  Brussels  that  the  time 
limit  for  filing  of  declarations  for  indemnities  foi 
damages  or  destruction  of  private  property  ir 
Belgium  has  been  set  at  February  9,  1948. 

Although  Belgian  legislation  does  not  provide 
at  the  present  time  for  compensation  to  other  thar 
Belgian  nationals,  the  Department  has  urged 
American  nationals  to  file  declarations  of  their  wai 
losses  with  the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction  in  Brus- 
sels, for  use  in  the  event  the  benefits  of  Belgian 
legislation  are  eventually  extended  to  American 
nationals. 

Special  forms  for  the  declarations  are  available 
at  Belgian  Consulates  in  New  York,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  and  New  Orleans. 
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he  President's  Report  on  the  United  Nations 


On  February  20, 1948,  the  White  House  released 
he  United  States  and  the  United  Nations:  Report 
/  the  President  to  the  Congress  for  the  Year  19Ifl. 
here  follows  a  brief  informal  resume  of  the 
sport : 

The  President  in  his  letter  transmitting  his  re- 
ort  to  the  Congress  on  United  States  participa- 
on  in  the  United  Nations  for  the  year  1947 
eclares  that  "the  strengthening  of  the  United 
'ations  continues  to  be  a  cornerstone  of  the  foreign 
olicy  of  the  United  States".    He  states  that 
Fnited  States  efforts  in  the  United  Nations  "were 
irected  above  all  to  assuring  that  the  principles 
f  the  United  Nations  would  be  given  full  effect". 
In  observing  that  the  problems  of  international 
elations  arising  in  1947  were  met  in  the  United 
Nations  neither  by  evasion  nor  by  meaningless 
ompromise,  the  President  makes  reference  to  the 
ecommendations  with  respect  to  the  independence 
,nd  integrity  of  Greece,  the  problem  of  Korean 
ndependence,  the  question  of  Palestine,  the  new 
interim  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
he  study  of  the  question  of  the  "veto"  in  the 
Security  Council,  all  of  which  are  covered  in  the 
160-page  report. 

Although  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  in  his 
etter  accompanying  the  report  to  the  President 
loints  out  the  repeated  inability  of  the  major 
Dowers  to  agree  on  problems  affecting  world  se- 
curity, he  says  "The  absence  of  unanimity  in  reach- 
ing decisions  is  not  necessarily  fatal".  He  points 
Dut  that  "differences  strongly  held  are  not  readily 
resolved". 

In  his  balanced  appraisal  of  developments  in 
the  United  Nations  during  1947,  the  Secretary 
considers  that  the  record  offers  no  basis  for  com- 
placency, and  "on  the  other  hand,  no  basis  for 
pessimism". 

The  opening  chapter  of  the  report  considers  the 
concern  felt  about  the  United  Nations  and  the 
"anxious  assessment"  made  of  its  progress  during 
the  past  year.  It  takes  the  view  that  the  United 
;  Nations  had  to  choose  in  1947  between  two  risks : 


that  of  avoiding  "decisions  and  recommendations 
on  the  larger  issues"  and  engaging  in  "quiet  work 
on  the  lesser  controversial  matters",  and  that  of 
boldly  taking  hold  of  "the  troubles  pouring  in 
upon  it"   and   making  "realistic  decisions   and 
recommendations".    The  report  shows  why  that 
choice  arose  and,  furthermore,  gives  the  frame- 
work of  events  in  the  world  that  posed  that  choice. 
The  United  Nations,  by  taking  the  bolder  course, 
went  into  the  mainstream  of  international  rela- 
tions, which  is  a  source  of  realistic  strength  for  it. 
The  report,  which  is  a  revealing  account  of 
history  in  the  making,  surveys  the  difficulties  that 
the  principal  organs  of  the  United  Nations  faced. 
In  this  connection,  it  takes  account  in  a  forthright 
manner  of  the  serious  problem  posed  by  nonpar- 
ticipation  on  the  part  of  certain  members  in  the 
recommendations  approved.    In  the  work  of  the 
General  Assembly,  both  Greece  and  Palestine  are 
treated  at  length  and  a  fairly  full  story  is  given 
of  other  important  selected  matters  such  as  Korea, 
the  Interim  Committee,  propaganda,  and  voting  in 
the  Security  Council.    Aside  from  its  considera- 
tion of  ten  political  and  security  problems  before 
the  Assembly,  the  report  covers   also   develop- 
ments concerning  economic  and  social  matters,  non- 
self-governing-territory  and  legal  problems,  and 
various  organizational  questions,  particularly  that 
of  the  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  report  succinctly  describes  the  work  of  the 
Security  Council,  covering  its  powers,  responsi- 
bilities, and  development  to  1948.  The  Indone- 
sian question  is  given  some  prominence  and  the 
Corfu  Channel  case  is  discussed.  Also  included 
are  the  United  Kingdom-Egyptian  dispute  and 
responsibilities  concerning  Trieste. 

The  topic  covered  most  extensively  in  the  re- 
port dealing  with  the  Security  Council  is  the  in- 
ternational control  of  atomic  energy.  Here  the 
extent  of  agreement  and  the  basic  issues  in  dis- 
agreement in  the  views  of  the  United  States  and 
most  other  members  on  one  hand,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
on  the  other,  are  denned  and  brought  plainly  to 
light. 
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An  analytical  consideration  of  agreement  and 
disagreement  also  marks  the  sections  of  the  report 
treating  the  provision  of  armed  forces  to  be  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Security  Council  and  the 
problems  of  the  regulation  of  conventional  arma- 
ments. 

The  development  of  regional  economic  com- 
missions by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  dur- 
ing 1947  is  highlighted.  Discussed  are  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Europe  and  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  and  the 
study  of  further  regional  commissions  for  the 
Near  and  Middle  East  and  Latin  America.  The 
work  toward  establishing  an  International  Trade 
Organization  is  also  given  considerable  attention. 
The  social  work  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil is  given  due  stress,  with  particular  emphasis 
placed  on  the  preparation  of  a  bill  of  human  rights 
and  the  preparations  for  the  forthcoming  Con- 
ference on  Freedom  of  Information  in  Geneva 
beginning  March  23. 

In  considering  the  work  of  the  Trusteeship 
Council,  the  report  clearly  describes  1947  devel- 
opments affecting  dependent  areas,  such  as 
colonies  and  other  non-self-governing  territories, 
and  the  developments  afFecting  the  trusteeship 
system.  The  trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, administered  by  the  United  States,  receives 
special  attention,  and  the  work  of  the  Trustee- 
ship Council,  now  moving  into  its  full  scope  of 
functions,  is  clarified  at  some  length. 

The  role  of  the  International  Court  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  short  chapter.  A  picture  of  the  work  of 
the  Secretariat  is  given,  and  an  up-to-date  state- 
ment is  made  on  its  organization  and  the  problems 
it  confronts.  The  nature  of  United  States  in- 
terest toward  the  Secretariat  is  also  discussed. 

The  appendix  constituting  more  than  half  of 
the  report  includes  35  of  the  most  important  reso- 
lutions of  the  General  Assembly  and  several  reso- 
lutions of  the  Security  Council,  each  introduced 
with  a  brief  statement  in  nontechnical  language. 
The  vote  by  which  a  resolution  was  adopted  and 
in  several  instances  the  status  of  action  taken 
subsequent  to  the  resolution  are  indicated.  Also 
included  are  principal  papers  in  connection  with 
the  international  control  of  atomic  energy,  con- 
taining certain  important  statements  presenting 
the  American  policy  during  1947.  The  plan  of 
work  followed  in  the  meetings  being  held  on  prob- 
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lems  of  conventional  armaments  is  also  containe 
here. 

Six  charts  indicate  the  organizational  set-u 
of  the  principal  United  Nations  organs  situate 
at  the  New  York  headquarters.  A  special  ma 
showing  the  plan  adopted  for  the  disposition  o 
Palestine  is  given.  Another  feature  of  the  repoi 
is  the  full  listing  of  all  United  States  represents 
tives  to  the  various  organs  and  subordinate  organ 
of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the*  membership  o 
the  specialized  agencies  related  to  the  United  Na 
tions.  The  report  closes  with  a  special  section  o  i 
documentation,  which  gives  sources  of  inf  ormatio 
and  publications  on  the  subject  of  the  United  Na 
tions. 

The  United  States  and  the  United  Nations 
Report  by  the  President  to  the  Congress  for  th 
Year  19,^7  is  a  realistic  and  comprehensive  repoi 
of  efforts  made  in  1947  for  a  peaceful  world  orde; 
written  with  unusual  clarity  largely  in  nontechn" 
cal  language.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  th 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Prin,' 
ing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  at  60  cents  a  cop} 
The  report  is  not  copyrighted  and  its  contents  ma 
be  reprinted  in  whole  or  in  part. 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  TO  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 


[Released  to  the  press  February  16] 

ext  of  a  letter  concerning  Palestine  to  Jacob  K. 
avits,  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
oreign  Affairs,  from  the  Secretary  of  State 

February  12, 194$. 
•ear  Mr.  Javtts  : 

I  have  received  a  letter  dated  February  10, 1948, 
gned  by  you  and  twenty -nine  other  Members  of 
le  House  of  Representatives.  This  letter  ex- 
cesses your  joint  concern  over  violence  in  Pales- 
ne  between  Arabs  and  Jews,  your  worry  lest  the 
mounced  policy  of  the  Department  of  State  of 
i  arms  embargo  to  the  Arab  countries  and  Pales- 
ne  may  be  misleading  as  to  the  intentions  of 
le  United  States,  and  your  apprehension  that  if 
le  United  Nations  Palestine  decision  is  rendered 
loperative  the  United  Nations  itself  may  be  made 
leffective.  In  reply  to  your  specific  questions  I 
esire  to  inform  you  that  copies  of  this  letter  are 
iing  addressed  separately  to  the  other  Congress- 
men who  signed  the  communication  of  February 
). 

Taking  your  questions  seriatim  I  quote  the  first : 

L)  "Is  it  true  that  Great  Britain  is  permitting 
arms  to  continue  to  be  shipped  to  the  Arab 
nations,  and  if  so,  does  the  continuance  of  such 
shipments  interfere  with  carrying  out  of  the 
United  Nations  decision  on  Palestine?" 

On  February  4,  1948,  the  British  Minister  of 
•efense  made  an  official  reply  in  Parliament 
hich  largely  covers  your  inquiry.  He  said, 
nong  other  things : 

"There  is  at  present  an  embargo  on  the  entry 
tto  Palestine  both  by  sea  and  over  the  land  fron- 
ers  of  all  war-like  material.  The  Government 
f  Palestine  will  enforce  this  embargo  to  the 
?st  of  their  ability  until  the  Mandate  comes  to 
]i  end  on  the  15th  May.  It  is  also  the  policy  of 
Us  Majesty's  Government  to  refuse  permission 
>r  the  export  of  military  material  from  Great 
Britain  to  any  part  of  the  Middle  East  except  un- 
;er  existing  contracts  which  have  been  under- 
iken  as  a  result  of  our  treaty  obligations  to  cer- 
!iin  Arab  Governments.  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  material 
applied  by  them  under  such  contracts  will  be 
sed  in  Palestine." 

;  This  Government  has  no  information  in  its  pos- 
ition indicating  that  to  date  the  continuance  of 
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British  treaty  shipments  has  interfered  with  the 
carrying  out  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  Palestine  embodied  in  its  reso- 
lution of  November  29, 1947. 

(2)  "Do  the  activities  of  the  Arab  nations  with 
respect  to  support  of  the  Arab  Higher  Com- 
mittee for  Palestine,  and  the  Arab  League,  or 
otherwise  in  their  announced  violent  resist- 
ance to  the  U.N.  decision  on  Palestine,  en- 
danger the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  in  the  terms  of  the  U.N.  charter?" 

While  it  is  true  that  various  Arab  Governments 
and  organizations  have  announced  their  deter- 
mined opposition  to  the  General  Assembly's  rec- 
ommendation on  Palestine,  there  have  thus  far 
been  no  overt  acts  which,  in  the  decision  of  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  have  been 
determined  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security  in  the  terms  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  Meanwhile,  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  the  Mandatory  Power,  is  responsible 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  security  in  Pal- 
estine. The  United  States  has  consistently  pro- 
claimed its  determination  to  see  the  provisions  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  complied  with,  and 
its  Representative  in  the  General  Assembly,  in 
announcing  this  Government's  policy  regarding 
Palestine  on  October  11,  1947,1  said  that  we  as- 
sumed there  would  be  Charter  observance. 

(3)  "What  will  be  the  instructions  of  the  U.S.  to 
its  U.N.  delegate  on  the  questions  referred  by 
the  U.N.  Palestine  Commission  to  the  Secur- 
ity Council  regarding  the  means  for  making 
effective  the  General  Assembly's  decision  on 
Palestine?" 

The  United  Nations  Palestine  Commission  has 
thus  far  submitted  its  first  interim  report  to  the 
Security  Council  but  the  Council  has  not  yet  taken 
action  on  the  report.  On  February  10  the  Council 
agreed  to  await  the  forthcoming  special  report  of 
the  Palestine  Commission  on  the  problems  of  se- 
curity and  enforcement  before  giving  further  con- 
sideration to  the  General  Assembly's  recommenda- 
tion on  Palestine.  This  report  is  due  February 
15.  In  absence  of  knowledge  as  to  the  contents  of 
the  Palestine  Commission's  next  report  it  has  been 
impossible  to  formulate  instructions  to  the  United 
States  Representative  on  the  Security  Council. 


1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  19, 1947,  p.  761. 
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(4)  "What  is  the  U.S.  prepared  to  do  to  help  in 
the  implementation  of  the  U.N.  decision  on 
Palestine?" 

I  believe  that  much  of  this  question  is  implicitly 
answered  in  my  response  to  Question  3.  Until 
the  Security  Council  has  received  and  studied  the 
report  of  the  Palestine  Commission  on  security 
and  enforcement  and  has  reached  a  decision  it  is 
not  possible  for  this  Government  to  determine  in 
advance  the  steps  which  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  such  a  decision.  However,  the  United  States 
has  been  active  as  a  member  of  certain  other  prin- 
cipal organs  of  the  United  Nations  which  are  deal- 
ing with  the  Palestine  problem  to  implement  the 
resolution  of  November  29.  The  United  States 
Representative  on  the  Trusteeship  Council  and 
his  Deputy  have  worked  with  other  Members  of 
the  Council  in  preparing  a  draft  statute  for  the 
trusteeship  of  Jerusalem.    The  United  States  as 


a  Member  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
will  be  concerned  with  those  aspects  of  the  resolu- 
tion  of  November  29  which  call  for  action  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council.  Practically  every 
major  organ  of  the  United  Nations  is  concerned 
under  the  terms  of  the  Assembly's  resolution. 

I  much  appreciate  your  patriotic  interest  in  this 
question  and  your  concern  for  the  success  of  the 
United  Nations.  As  the  President  and  I  have  on 
several  occasions  made  clear,  we  regard  the  solu- 
tion of  this  immensely  difficult  problem  as  a 
United  Nations  solution  and  our  contribution  to 
that  end  will  be  as  a  member  and  steadfast  sup- 
porter of  the  United  Nations. 
Faithfully  yours, 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


UNITED  STATES  DELEGATIONS  TO  FAO 
MEETINGS  IN  PHILIPPINES 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru- 
ary 20  that  the  President  has  approved  the  compo- 
sition of  the  United  States  Delegations  to  two 
meetings  sponsored  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  (Fao).  An  Fao  Regional  Meeting 
To  Consider  the  Formation  of  a  Regional  Council 
for  the  Study  of  the  Sea  is  scheduled  to  open  at 
Baguio,  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  on  February 
23,  1948,  and  an  Fao  Rice  Meeting  is  scheduled  to 
convene  at  Baguio  on  March  1,  1948. 

The  purpose  of  the  first  meeting  is  to  discuss 
the  establishment,  organization,  and  constitution 
of  a  Regional  Council  for  the  Study  of  the  Sea 
for  waters  of  the  Southwest  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans. 

The  rice  meeting  is  expected  to  concern  the 
problems  of  international  trade  in  rice  and  the 
possible  formation  of  an  international  rice  organi- 
zation. 

The  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Meeting 
To  Consider  the  Formation  of  a  Regional  Council 
for  the  Study  of  the  Sea  is  as  follows : 

Delegate: 

Andrew   W.    Anderson,    Chief,    Division    of    Commercial 

Fisheries,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the 

Interior 

Alternate  Delegate: 

Charles  .7.  Shohan,  International  Resources  Division,  De- 
partment of  State 

Advisers: 

Edward   W.   Allen,   Acting  Chairman,   Pacific   Fisheries 
Conference,  Seattle,  Washington 
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Oscar  E.  Sette,  Chief,  South  Pacific  Investigation,  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Stanford  University,  California 

Herbert  E.  Warfel,  Chief,  Section  of  Biological  anr 
Oceanographical  Investigation,  Philippine  Fishery 
Program,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Manila,  Republic  of  the  Philippines 

The  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Rice  Meet- 
ing is  as  follows : 

Delegate: 

Leonard  B.  Ellis,  Chief,  Rice  Section,  Grain  Branch,  Pro 

duction  and  Marketing  Administration,  Department  oi 

Agriculture 

Alternate  Delegate: 

Charles  J.  Shohan,  International  Resources  Division,  De 
partment  of  State 

Advisers: 

J.  Norman  Efferson,  Foreign  Rice  Marketing  Specialist 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Douglas  Crawford,  Agricultural  Attach^,  United  State: 

Embassy,  Manila,  Republic  of  the  Philippines 

In  addition  to  the  above  meetings,  the  Unitec 
States  Government  will  be  represented  by  ob- 
servers at  two  other  meetings  to  be  convened  by  thi 
Fao  at  Baguio.  Douglas  Crawford  has  been  des 
ignated  as  observer  to  the  Fao  Regional  Meeting 
of  Technical  Nutritionists.  This  meeting,  whicl 
is  scheduled  to  open  on  February  23,  is  expectec 
to  concern  future  activities  in  the  field  of  nutn 
tion  as  they  relate  to  the  Fao  regional  program  U 
Asia.  A  member  of  the  United  States  Embass: 
staff  at  Manila  will  represent  the  United  State 
as  observer  at  the  Meeting  to  Consider  Far  Eas 
Regional  Fao  Activities  which  is  scheduled  to  con 
vene  on  March  15. 
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lirecting  Council  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
irganization  Holds  First  Meeting 


ARTICLE  BY  JAMES  A.  DOULL 


At  the  Twelfth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Con- 
jrence  held  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  from  January 
2  to  24,  1947,  a  reorganization  plan  was  adopted 
diich  defined  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Organ- 
nation  as  consisting  of  four  parts :  the  Pan  Amer- 
:an  Sanitary  Conference,  meeting  once  in  four 
ears;  the  Directing  Council,  meeting  annually; 
re  Executive  Committee,  meeting  every  six 
lonths ;  and  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau, 
lie  permanent  body  of  the  Organization  with 
eadquarters  at  Washington. 
Representatives  of  all  21  American  republics 
rake  up  the  Directing  Council.  The  Executive 
lommittee  elected  under  the  new  plan  included 
epresentatives  of  Argentina  (elected  for  one 
ear),  Brazil  (three  years),  Chile  (one  year), 
Josta  Rica  (three  years) ,  Cuba  (two  years) ,  Mex- 
X)  (three  years),  and  the  United  States  (two 
ears).  This  Committee  held  its  first  meeting 
rom  April  28  to  May  3, 1947,  at  Washington  and, 
aving  received  an  invitation  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Argentina,  decided  that  the  Committee 
nd  the  Directing  Council  should  meet  at  Buenos 
Vires  during  the  second  half  of  September  1947. 
iccordingly,  the  original  Executive  Committee 
teld  four  sessions  in  that  city  from  September  22 

0  24,  the  Directing  Council  held  eleven  plenary 
!essions  from  September  24  to  October  2,  and  the 
!iew  Executive  Committee  held  a  brief  concluding 
ession  on  October  2. 

1  The  Executive  Committee  received  at  the  meet- 
ings the  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  and 
prepared  draft  rules  of  procedure  and  a  draft 

genda  for  the  Council. 

i  Nineteen  of  the  American  republics  were  repre- 
lented  at  the  meetings  of  the  Directing  Council.1 
'Hie  Interim  Commission  of  the  World  Health 
Organization    and    the   Rockefeller    Foundation 
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were  represented  by  observers.  The  agenda  and 
rules  of  procedure  recommended  by  the  Executive 
Committee  were  adopted  without  significant 
change.  The  chief  items  on  the  agenda  were  (1) 
increase  of  the  quota  from  40  cents  to  one  dollar 
per  1,000  inhabitants  and  consideration  of  volun- 
tary supplementary  contributions;  (2)  approval 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Pan  American  Health 
Organization;  (3)  approval  of  the  reorganization 
plan  and  budget  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau;  (4)  revision  of  the  Pan  American  Sani- 
tary Code;  (5)  relationship  of  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization  to  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization; and  (6)  election  of  two  countries  to 
succeed  Argentina  and  Chile  on  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  following  committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  study  and  prepare  reports  on  the  agenda 
items:  (1)  Finance  and  Reorganization ;  (2)  Con- 
stitution; (3)  Relations  with  the  World  Health 
and  Other  Organizations;  and  (4)  Drafting. 

Reports  of  the  Committees 

1.  Finance  and  Reorganization.  The  Council 
accepted  the  report  of  this  Committee  and  ap- 
proved the  increase  in  quota  from  40  cents  to  one 
dollar  per  1,000  population.  It  was  agreed  to 
establish  an  additional  optional  quota,  the  amount 
of  which  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  economic 
capacity  of  each  country,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  was  authorized  to 
take  appropriate  steps  toward  securing  these 
funds. 

A  budget  of  $1,300,000  for  the  first  year's  opera- 
tion (effective  Jan.  1,  1948)  was  approved  subject 
to  availability  of  funds.    From  information  re- 


1  Ecuador  and  Nicaragua  did  not  send  representatives. 
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ceived  from  various  representatives,  the  Com- 
mittee felt  justified  in  taking  into  account  approval 
by  governments  of  the  quota  of  one  dollar  per 
capita  and  also  probably  sufficient  additional  an- 
nual contributions  to  warrant  this  budget.  The 
Director  of  the  Bureau  was  authorized  to  make 
necessary  changes  in  the  budget,  subject  to  subse- 
quent approval  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

The  annual  salaries  of  the  Director,  Assistant 
Director,  and  Secretary  and  the  Representation 
Fund  of  the  Bureau  were  approved  as  follows: 
Director,  $15,000;  Assistant  Director,  $10,000; 
Secretary,  $9,000;  and  Representation  Fund, 
$6,000.  Authorization  was  also  given  for  the  pay- 
ment by  the  Bureau  of  income  taxes  on  the  salaries 
of  the  employees. 

2.  Constitution.  The  Committee  accepted  in 
the  main  the  draft  constitution  prepared  by  the 
Executive  Committee  in  April  and  May  1947,  and 
the  Committee's  report  was  accepted  by  the  Coun- 
cil with  only  minor  changes.  The  following  fea- 
tures of  the  constitution  are  of  special  interest: 

a.  Name — The  Executive  Committee 
had  recommended  the  names  "Pan  American 
Health  Organization"  and  "Pan  American  Health 
Conference".  These  were  rejected  in  favor  of  the 
older  terminology,  "Pan  American  Sanitary 
Organization"  and  "Pan  American  Sanitary 
Conference". 

o.  ./J/embership — There  was  much  dis- 
cussion of  this  point.  The  relevant  provisions  as 
adopted  by  the  Council  are : 

Article  2  (A)  The  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Organization  is  at  present  composed  of  the  21 
American  republics.  All  self-governing  na- 
tions of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  entitled  to 
membership  in  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Organization. 

(B)  Territories  or  groups  of  terri- 
tories within  the  Western  Hemisphere  which  do 
not  conduct  their  own  international  relations 
shall  have  the  right  to  be  represented  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Organization.  The  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  these 
territories  in  the  Organization  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  each  case  by  the  Directing  Council 
after  consultation  with  the  government  or  other 
authority  having  responsibility  for  their  inter- 
national relations. 
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G.  JUNCTIONS  OF  THE  RESPECTIVE  OR- 
GANS— The  Conference  is  designated  the  supreme 
governing  authority  of  the  Organization;  how- 
ever, it  may  delegate  any  of  its  functions  to  the  Di- 
recting Council.  The  Conference  elects  the 
Director  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau, 
who  must  receive  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  countries 
represented  with  a  right  to  vote  (art.  4  E). 

The  Council  (art.  8)  has  the  responsibility  of 
performing  those  functions  delegated  to  it  by  the 
Conference  and  acting  on  its  behalf  between  meet- 
ings of  the  Conference.  It  reviews  and  approves 
the  annual  budget  of  the  Organization,  submits 
an  annual  report  to  participating  governments, 
and  when  the  post  of  director  becomes  vacant  elects 
an  ad-interim  Director. 

The  Executive  Committee  (art.  12)  authorizes 
the  Director  to  convoke  meetings  of  the  Council, 
approves  the  agenda  of  meetings  of  the  Conference 
and  the  Council,  acts  as  an  advisory  body  for  the 
Council,  and  prepares  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Director  the  proposed  budget  of  the  Organization^ 

The  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  is  the 
Secretariat  of  the  Organization. 

d.  Composition — The  Conference  is 
composed  of  not  more  than  three  representatives  of 
each  government,  one  of  whom  is  designated  by  his 
government  as  chief  delegate;  the  Council  is  com- 
posed of  one  representative  from  each  govern- 
ment. Conference  and  Council  elect  their  own 
officers.  Participating  governments  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  their  representatives  to  the  Conference 
and  the  Council. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  composed  of  rep-i 
resentatives  of  seven  governments  elected  by  the 
Council  for  overlapping  terms  of  three  years.  A 
government  is  not  eligible  for  reelection  until  one 
year  has  elapsed.  The  expenses  of  representatives 
to  the  Executive  Committee  are  paid  by  the  Or- 
ganization except  when  meetings  are  held  con- 
current with,  immediately  preceding,  or  immedi- 
ately following  those  of  the  Directing  Council,  in 
which  instances  the  expenses  are  paid  by  the  par- 
ticipating governments.  Officers  of  the  Executive 
Committee  are  elected  at  each  meeting. 

3.  Relationships.  The  chief  problem  before  this 
Committee  was  the  consideration  of  a  proposed 
draft  agreement  between  the  Organization  and. 
the    World   Health    Organization.      Substantial 
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ogress  was  made,  and  the  Executive  Committee 
is  authorized  to  continue  negotiations  with  the 
gotiations  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Nations  of  the  Interim  Commission  of  Who. 
!  presently  drafted,  the  agreement  would  become 
!ective  when  14  American  republics  have  ac- 
pted  the  constitution  of  Who.  In  the  progress 
ward  integration  as  contemplated  under  article 
of  the  constitution  of  Who,  it  appears  that  three 
iges  may  be  necessary : 

1.  Prior  to  acceptance  of  the  World  Health  Co- 
nization by  14  American  republics,  the  agree- 
ent  will  not  be  in  effect  and  there  can  be  no 
gional  committee  of  Who  for  the  Western 
emisphere.  During  this  period,  which  it  is  hoped 
ill  be  short,  a  provisional  arrangement  will  be 
scessary  under  which  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
ureau  will  carry  out  the  functions  of  a  regional 
See  of  Who. 

2.  When  from  14  to  20  American  republics  have 
scepted  the  constitution  of  the  World  Health  Or- 
mization,  the  agreement  will  be  in  effect.  The 
egional  Committee  for  the  Western  Hemisphere 
ill  include  only  members  of  Who.  The  Pan 
merican  Sanitary  Bureau  will  act  as  a  regional 
fice  of  Who. 

3.  When  all  21  American  republics  become  mem- 
;rs  of  Who,  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conf  er- 
lce  will  become  the  Regional  Committee  and  will 
-obably  delegate  its  authority  to  the  Directing 
ouncil. 


ACTIVITIES   AND   DEVELOPMENTS 

The  Final  Report 

The  principal  resolutions  of  the  Council  in- 
cluded in  the  final  report  relate  to  ( 1 )  placing  upon 
the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  the  solution 
of  the  continental  problem  of  urban  yellow  fever, 
based  fundamentally  on  the  eradication  of  Aedes 
aegypti,  which  transmits  it;  (2)  acceptance  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Relations  and  au- 
thorization of  the  Executive  Committee  to  act  as 
negotiator  with  the  negotiating  subcommittee  of 
the  Interim  Commission  of  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization; (3)  formal  authorization  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  annual  quota  from  40  cents  to  one 
dollar  per  1,000  inhabitants,  and  the  establishment 
of  an  additional  voluntary  quota;  (4)  deferment 
of  discussion  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Code 
until  a  future  meeting;  (5)  designation  of  Mexico 
City  as  the  seat  of  the  1948  meeting  of  the  Council ; 
and  (6)  election  of  Uruguay  and  Venezuela  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Principal  Accomplishments  of  the  Meeting 

The  most  important  accomplishments  of  the 
meeting  were  agreement  on  a  new  constitution, 
additional  progress  toward  integration  with  the 
World  Health  Organization,  approval  of  a  budget 
that  will  permit  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Or- 
ganization to  put  its  ^organization  plan  and  its 
expanded  program  into  effect,  and  the  recognition 
of  the  necessity  for  a  new  sanitary  code  of  world- 
wide application. 


roblems  on  German  Economic  Unity 

TRIPARTITE  CONVERSATIONS  ON  GERMAN  MATTERS 


[Released  to  the  press  February  20] 

The  conversations  with  the  British  and  French, 
heduled  to  begin  on  February  23,  represent  an 
ideavor  to  explore  on  the  ambassadorial  level  in 
ondon  the  whole  range  of  German  problems  of 
utual  interest.  Lewis  Douglas,  U.S.  Ambassador 
i  Great  Britain,  will  be  assisted  by  a  small  group 
I'om  Omgus  and  a  limited  number  of  experts  from 
ie  Department  of  State.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
Llks  will  be  kept  informal  and  their  scope  will  be 
[jtermined  by  the  participants  at  one  of  the  early 
leetings.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Benelux  countries 
!  ill  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
Lews.    In  view  of  the  wide  range  of  interests  rep- 
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resented  and  the  fact  that  this  will  be  the  first 
occasion  on  which  interested  governments  will 
have  an  opportunity  fully  to  express  and  examine 
their  respective  views,  the  conclusions  reached  may 
necessarily  be  of  a  provisional  nature,  particularly 
as  the  time  for  the  conversations  may  be  limited  by 
the  need  of  Ambassador  Douglas'  return  to  Wash- 
ington early  in  March.  A  frank  interchange  of 
views  over  the  entire  range  of  subjects  is  contem- 
plated and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  obtain  agree- 
ment on  as  many  points  of  principle  as  possible 
so  that  clear-cut  decisions  can  be  taken  at  an  early 
date.  After  the  governments  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  results  of  these  preliminary 
discussions,  they  will  determine  the  next  stage. 
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TEXT  OF  MEMORANDUM  FROM  THE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
TO  THE  AMBASSADOR  OF|THE  U.S.S.R. 


[Released  to  the  press  February  21] 

The  Department  of  State  refers  to  the  commu- 
nication of  February  13  of  His  Excellency  the 
Soviet  Ambassador  relating  to  the  discussions 
which  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France  propose  to  hold  in 
London  respecting  Germany. 

These  discussions  have  been  arranged  for  the 
examination  of  problems  in  Germany  of  mutual 
interest  to  the  three  Governments.  There  is  no 
provision  in  the  Potsdam  or  other  agreements  re- 
lating to  Germany  concluded  by  the  four  occupy- 
ing powers  which  prevents  any  of  the  powers 
from  discussing  between  themselves  questions  of 
common  concern. 

The  United  States  Government  is  surprised 
that  the  Soviet  Government  should  undertake  to 
remind  the  other  powers  of  their  contractual 
obligations  in  Germany.  The  result  evoked  by  the 
failure  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  observe  the 
principle  of  economic  unity  provided  for  in  Sec- 
tion III  B  14  of  the  Potsdam  agreement  impels  the 


other  three  powers  at  this  time  to  consult  amoi 
themselves  to  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  uncertaini 
and  economic  deterioration  in  Germany  whi< 
threatens  recovery  in  all  of  Europe.  As  has  be< 
repeatedly  stated  by  United  States  representative 
both  in  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  and 
the  Allied  Control  Council  for  Germany  it  i 
mains  open  to  the  Soviet  Government  to  join  tl  i 
other  occupying  powers  in  sound  measures  for  tl 
achievement  of  the  economic  and  political  unity  < 
Germany.  The  fact  that  it  now  protests  again' 
the  endeavors  which  will  be  made  to  develop  coi 
structive  measures  to  deal  with  the  present  situ; 
tion  in  Germany  can  only  be  construed  as  an  effo 
to  shift  the  responsibility  incurred  by  the  Sovi 
Government  itself  for  the  present  division  of  Ge 
many,  with  all  the  unfortunate  consequences  whic 
this  division  entails,  not  only  with  respect  to  Ge 
many,  but  for  the  recovery  of  Europe  as  a  whol 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  February  %1, 191)8. 


U.  S.  Delegation  to  Conference  on  Maritime  Consultative  Organization 


[Released  to  the  press  February  10] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru- 
ary 10  that  the  President  has  approved  the  com- 
position of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  Conference  To  Consider  the  Estab- 
lishment of  an  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization.  This  meeting  is  sched- 
uled to  open  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  February 
19, 1948,  and  is  expected  to  last  approximately  one 
month.  An  invitation  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  attend  the  Conference  was  received 
from  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
on  April  10,  1947.  The  United  States  Delegation 
is  as  follows : 

Chairman 

Garrison  Norton,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 

Vice  Chairman 

Huntington  T.  Morse,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sion, U.S.  Maritime  Commission 

Chief  Technical  Adviser 

John  W.  Mann,  Shipping  Division,  Department  of  State 
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Advisers 

Myron  Black,  Shipping  Attache^  American  Embassy,  Ron 
Roy  S.  Campbell,  Shipbuilders'  Council  of  America 
John  M.   Cates,  Division  of  International  Organizath 

Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Harvey  Klemmer,  Shipping  Attache,  American  Embass 

London 
Serge  G.  Koushnareff,  Assistant  Chief,  Transportation  ar 

Communication  Division,  Department  of  Commerce 
Robert  T.   Merrill,   Capt,   U.S.C.G.,   Department   of  tl 

Treasury 
Thomas   B.   Monroe,   National   Federation   of  Americs 

Shipping 
John  Tomlinson,  Division  of  International  Organizatic 

Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Secretary 

Ellis  K.  Allison,  Division  of  International  Conference 
Department  of  State 

The  general  purpose  of  the  Conference  is  ti 
consider  the  establishment  of  an  intergoven 
mental  maritime  organization  which  would  b 
brought  into  relationship  with  the  United  Natior 
as  a  specialized  agency.     United  Nations  meir 
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srs  and  12  other  governments  have  been  invited 
\  participate.    The  provisional  agenda  includes 
ie  following  items:  (1)  consideration  of  the  es- 
blishment  of   an  intergovernmental  maritime 
msultative  organization;  (2)  scope  and  purposes 
I  the  proposed  organization ;  (3)  its  constitution ; 
i)  relations  of  the  new  organization  with  the 
rnited  Nations  and  other  international  organiza- 
ons;    and    (5)    arrangements   for  the   interim 
eriod  before  the  organization  is  established. 
At  the  First  Session  of  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
omic  and  Social  Council  Transport  and  Commu- 
tations Commission  in  February  1947,  it  was 
ecommended  that  an  international  conference  be 
onvened  to  establish  a  world-wide  shipping  or- 
ganization.    The  Economic  and  Social  Council 
ipproved    this    recommendation    at    its    Fourth 

session. 

The  forthcoming  Conference  will  utilize  the 
Iraft  convention  for  an  intergovernmental  mari- 
time organization  drawn  up  by  the  United  Mari- 
;ime  Consultative  Council  at  its  Second  Session 
it  Washington,  D.C.,  in  October  1946.  This  draft 
will  serve  as  a  working  paper  to  form  the  basis 
of  discussion,  together  with  any  drafts  or  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  participating  governments. 
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Military   Mission    to    Iran.    Treaties    and    Other    Inter- 
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Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Iran— Signed  at  Tehran  October  6,  1947 ;  entered 
into  force  October  6,  1947. 

National  Commission  News,  February  1, 1948.    Pub.  3019. 
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Prepared  monthly  for   the  United   States   National 
Commission    for    the    United    Nations    Educational, 
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of  Gold  Captured  at  Fortezza.    Treaties  and  Other  Inter- 
national Acts  Series  1658.    Pub.  2975.    3  pp.     5tf. 

Protocol  Between  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land, and  Italy— Signed  at  London  October  10,  1947 ; 
entered  into  force  September  15,  1947. 
The  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States:  Educational 
Preparation  for  Foreign  Service  Officers  and  Entrance 
Examinations.    Department  and  Foreign  Service  Series  1. 
Pub.  2991.    81  pp.    250. 

A  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  examinations  for 
the  U.S.  Foreign  Service — the  requisite  educational 
preparation,   general   examination   information,   and 
sample  written  examination  questions. 
Industrial    Property:    Restoration    of    Certain    Rights 
Affected  by  World  War  II.     Treaties  and  Other  Inter- 
national Acts  Series  1667.     Pub.  2998.     6  pp.     5«t. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
France— Signed  at  Washington  April  4,  1947 ;  entered 
into  force  November  10, 1947. 
The  Turkish  Aid  Program.    Economic  Cooperation  Series 
1.     Pub.  3014.    24  pp.     150. 

A  background  of  the  recent  political  and  economic 
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and  documents  relating  to,  the  aid  program. 
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rIE  REFUGEE  PROBLEM  IN  GREECE 


By  Harry  N.  Howard 


:;nif  icance  of  the  Problem 

Anong  the  grave  troubles  of  a  much-troubled 
lid  is  the  problem  of  the  Greek  refugees.  More 
:m  400,000  of  these  unfortunate  people  have  had 
/flee  their  homes,  farms,  and  villages  because  of 
te  guerrilla  warfare  which  has  afflicted  Greece. 
I  deed,  although  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
[  eek  guerrillas,  as  exemplified  in  the  proclama- 
tn  of  a  so-called  "free  Government"  on  Decem- 
Ir  24,  1947,  is  the  overthrow  of  the  Greek  Gov- 
Eiment  and  the  establishment  of  a  Communist 
i^ime  in  Greece,  the  immediate  purpose  has  been 
t  disrupt  Greek  economy  as  much  as  possible  and 
t  prevent  either  economic  recovery  or  the  de- 
dopment  of  political  stability  within  Greece. 
r.ie  primary  success  thus  far  achieved  has  been 
t3  dislocation  of  the  rural  population  of  Epirus, 
hcedonia,  and  Western  Thrace,  with  the  result 
tit  thousands  of  people  in  northern  Greece  have 
len  driven  from  their  homes  to  seek  refuge  in 
tj  more  protected  towns  and  cities.  The  devel- 
( ment  of  such  a  serious  problem  in  a  small  coun- 
t  j  like  Greece,  which  went  through  the  tragic  ex- 
jriences  of  the  war  and  underwent  a  German, 
Jilian,  and  Bulgarian  occupation  and  saw  its 
onomic  system  well-nigh  wrecked,  has  added 
{ eatly  to  the  burden  of  postwar  reconstruction. 

'  ie  Development  of  the  Refugee  Problem 

By  the  time  the  United  Nations  Commission  of 

ivestigation  Concerning  Greek  Frontier  Inci- 
jnts  had  arrived  in  Greece  in  January  1947,  there 

sre  already  18,900  refugees  from  guerrilla-in- 
Jsted  areas,  and  that  body  received  evidence  con- 
<ming  the  burning  and  looting  of  villages.1  By 
•  me  1947,  however,  the  number  of  refugees  had 
J  own  to  120,000,  and  by  October  1947  the  figure 

;  d  increased  to  285,000. 

;In  his  address  to  the  Political  and  Security 

larch  7,  J  948 


Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  on  September  29,  1947,  the  Deputy 
Premier  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Greece, 
Constantine  Tsaldaris,  who  noted  the  guerrilla 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  constitutional  Govern- 
ment of  Greece  and  expressed  his  gratitude  for 
Anglo-American  assistance,  stated  that  each  day's 
delay  in  reaching  a  solution  of  the  Greek  question 
aided  the  neighbors  of  Greece  who  were  threaten- 
ing Greek  independence  and  "brought  further 
death  and  terror  in  the  Greek  countryside  from 
whose  f arms  250,000  refugees  had  already  fled  to 
the  cities."  2 

That  the  problem  of  the  refugees  was  extremely 
serious  was  recognized  in  the  fall  of  1947,  although 
its  basic  implications  in  Greek  economic  and  po- 
litical life  were  not  fully  realized  at  the  time  of 
the  organization  of  the  American  Mission  for  Aid 
to  Greece.  Thus,  in  the  first  report  on  assistance 
to  Greece,  dated  September  30, 1947,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  magnitude  of  the  relief  problem  in 
Greece  was  evident  from  the  fact  that  out  of  a 
total  population  of  7,500,000  people,  1,400,000  were 
indigents.    The  report  went  on  to  say : 3 


1  See  The  United  Nations  and  the  Problem  of  Greece. 
Department  of  State  publication  2909. 

"  U.  N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.63,  pp.  1-3 ;  The  General  Assembly 
and  the  Problem  of  Greece,  Department  of  State  Buixetin 
Supplement,  Dec.  7,  1947,  p.  1110.  See  also  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Manuilsky,  of  the  Ukraine,  on  Oct.  3,  1947,  in 
which  he  challenged  the  Tsaldaris  estimate  and  charged 
that  some  29,000  refugees  had  gathered  from  the  southern 
Peloponnesus  to  flee  "Rightist"  bands  near  Athens  and 
Piraeus.  A/C.l/SR/65,  p.  3.  Mr.  Manuilsky's  figures 
came  from  an  EAM  memorandum  submitted  to  the 
Commission  of  Investigation  Concerning  Greek  Frontier 
Incidents  ( S/AC.4/56/Annex  8). 

3 1st  Report  to  Congress  on  Assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  for  the  Period  Ended  September  30,  19fl,  p.  8. 
Department  of  State  publication  2957. 
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"The  relief  problem  has  been  made  more  acute 
by  the  guerrilla  warfare,  which  has  impeded  and 
reduced  grain  collections  and  has  caused  an  influx 
of  refugees  into  urban  areas  in  the  north  of 
Greece,  thus  over-taxing  distribution  facilities  and 
housing  to  the  detriment  of  public  health.     .    .    ." 

In  the  fall  of  1947  the  problem  had  grown  much 
more  extensive,  for  in  an  effort  to  prevent  forcible 
recruiting  and  seizure  of  food  and  other  supplies 
by  the  guerrillas,  the  Greek  National  Army  was 
compelled  to  evacuate  entire  villages,  principally 
in  northern  and  central  Greece.  During  October 
1947  the  number  of  refugees  was  estimated  at 
300,000,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  figure  might 
reach  500,000  by  December  1,  1947.  The  Greek 
Government  estimated  that  the  cost  of  caring  for 
the  refugees  would  run  to  approximately  265,000,- 
000,000  drachmas  during  the  fiscal  year,  or  about  10 
percent  of  the  Greek  budget.  A  request  was  made 
for  an  additional  $15,000,000  of  United  States 
foreign  relief  program  funds  to  help  meet  the 
problem.  Moreover,  in  view  of  the  feeling  that  a 
solution  of  this  increasingly  serious  problem 
should  be  worked  out,  on  November  8  the  Deputy 
Premier  ordered  the  Greek  National  Army  to 
cease  forcible  evacuation  activities. 

The  agricultural  situation  deteriorated  further 
in  November  1947,  since  some  400,000  people, 
mostly  farmers,  had  now  fled  from  mountain  vil- 
lages or  villages  on  the  fringes  of  the  mountains. 
It  was  noted  that  about  25  percent  of  the  cereal 
crops  could  not  be  harvested  because  of  guerrilla 
activity,  while  some  harvested  crops  were  taken  by 
the  guerrillas.  Moreover,  about  40  percent  of  the 
potato  crop  appeared  lost  for  similar  reasons,  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  the  livestock  was  also 
lost. 

By  the  middle  of  January  1948  the  number  of 
refugees  had  reached  the  significant  figure  of  about 
420,000,  of  whom  some  200,000  were  in  Macedonia, 
53,000  in  Thrace,  15,000  in  Epirus,  150,000  in  cen- 
tral Greece,  and  about  9,000  in  the  Peloponnesus 
and  the  Greek  islands.  The  second  report4  on 
assistance  to  Greece  declared : 

"The  chief  success  of  the  guerrilla  forces  has 


*  Second  Report  to  Congress  on  Assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  for  the  Period  Ended  December  31,  1947,  p.  5. 
Department  of  State  publication  3035. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  14. 
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been  in  the  dislocation  of  the  rural  population 
northern  Greece  (Epirus,  Macedonia,  ai 
Thrace),  although  there  has  been  sporadic  gue 
rilla  activity  in  the  other  parts  of  Greece.  Fr 
quent  attacks  during  recent  months  have  f  urnisht 
conscripts  for  the  guerrillas  and  driven  the  i 
habitants  of  this  region  from  their  farms  and  v 
lages  to  refuge  in  the  urban  centers.  By  the  ei 
of  the  year  the  estimated  number  of  refugees  e 
ceeded  420,000  and  the  population  of  the  northe 
cities  had  swollen  beyond  the  capacity  of  perm 
nent  and  emergency  housing  facilities.  The  ere 
tion  of  such  chaos  and  the  exploitation  of  the  i 
tendant  misery  are  among  the  considered  objc 
tives  of  the  guerrillas." 

It  was  also  indicated  that  the  evacuation  of  th« 
farms  and  villages  by  these  unfortunate  peoj 
had  not  been  foreseen  by  the  American  Missi 
for  Aid  to  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  inaugurati 
of  its  program  and  financial  care  was  not,  thei 
fore,  envisaged.     Nevertheless,  the  problem  cc 
stituted  a  heavy  drain  on  the  Greek  budget,  aj 
the  existence  of  the  problem  contributed  very  su  | 
stantially  to  national  unrest  and  concern  for  ti 
future.     Moreover,  the  report  stated  that  "t 
effect  of  such  dislocations  upon  the  available  fo  | 
supplies  has  been  twofold :  not  only  are  the  rei  i 
gees  no  longer  self-supporting  but  the  benefit 
others  of  their  productive  effort  is  lost."5     T 
effect  upon  the  social,  mental,  and  moral  we- 
being  of  the  refugees  could  also  certainly  be  not(. 

Since  the  Government  budget  of  265,000,000,Cli 
drachmas  was  based  on  caring  for  only  son 
285,000  refugees,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Go 
ernment  to  seek  Amag  assistance  to  meet  a  nil 
budget  of  366,000,000,000  drachmas  for  relief  I 
an  average  of  400,000  refugees  until  June  30, 19'. 
Based  on  a  daily  average  of  only  1,500  drachni 
from  December  1, 1947,  to  June  30, 1948,  the  budj: 
is  to  provide  for  housing,  health  and  medi<l 
care,  clothing,  repatriation,  heating,  agricultuil 
relief,  and  other  items. 
Care  of  the  Refugees 

To  care  for  the  refugees  in  the  34  refugee  c<- 
ters,  it  has  been  necessary  to  use  various  puhc 
buildings  and  schools  as  emergency  shelters  al 
housing.  The  relief  and  reconstruction  divisks 
of  the  American  Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece  hse 
worked  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Greek  G<- 
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nent  to  meet  this  problem,  and  efforts  have  been 
le  to  obtain  relief  supplies  from  American  sur- 
ies  in  Europe,  including  tents,  cots,  blankets, 
other  equipment,  purchased  under  surplus- 
aerty  credits  extended  to  the  Government  of 
ece.6 

1  addition,  of  course,  the  existence  of  a  huge 
y  of  refugees  in  various  parts  of  Greece  has  cre- 
l  a  severe  health  problem  in  crowded  urban 
;ers  such  as  Athens  and  Salonika.  The  Amer- 
l  Mission,  in  cooperation  with  the  Greek  Gov- 
nent,  has  done  a  considerable  amount  of  work 
olve  this  problem,  and  the  population  is  being 
mnized  against  smallpox  and  typhus,  and  peri- 
;  disinfections  have  been  administered.    Al- 


though progress  has  been  made,  the  problem  is  a 
large  one,  and  the  health  situation  in  northern 
Greece  has  deteriorated;  overcrowding,  lack  of 
sanitary  facilities,  failure  to  apply  DDT  and 
proper  immunization  measures,  insufficient  food 
and  a  general  breakdown  in  distribution  have  pro- 
duced this  situation  among  the  refugees  from  the 
guerrillas  in  this  region. 

In  the  end,  solution  of  the  refugee  problem  de- 
pends upon  attainment  of  security  along  the  Greek 
frontiers,  liquidation  of  guerrilla  warfare,  the  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  Greece 
in  all  its  aspects,  and  the  development  of  political 
stability. 
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Discussion  of  the  Palestine  Problem  in  the  Security  Counc 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN  ' 
U.S.  Representative  in  the  Security  Council 


The  Security  Council  is  now  confronted  with 
the  complex  problem  of  Palestine  as  presented  to 
us  in  the  General  Assembly  recommendation  of 
November  29,  1947,  and  the  two  reports  from  the 
Palestine  Commission.  The  Council  now  has  be- 
fore it  a  number  of  important  questions  concern- 
ing Palestine  for  which  it  must  endeavor  to  find 
an  answer;  the  situation  does  not  permit  any 
further  delay. 

The  problem  has  been  before  the  United  Na- 
tions as  a  matter  of  special  concern  since  April  2, 
1947.  The  United  States,  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  has  supported  since  that  date 
those  United  Nations  procedures  which  we  con- 
sidered most  adapted  to  obtaining  a  broad  and  im- 
partial expression  of  world  opinion  on  the  prob- 
lem which  would  result  in  a  just  and  workable 
solution  commending  itself  to  the  mandatory 
power  and  to  the  people  of  Palestine.2 

As  a  result  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  November  29,  1947,  Palestine  is 
now  before  several  of  the  principal  bodies  of  the 
United  Nations  for  various  types  of  action  under 
the  Charter.  The  United  States  as  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  and  of  those  bodies  will  con- 
tinue to  deal  with  the  question  of  Palestine  as  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  in  conjunction  with 
other  members.  United  States  policy  will  not  be 
unilateral.  It  will  conform  to  and  be  in  support 
of  United  Nations  action  on  Palestine. 

While  we  are  discussing  the  problem  of  Pales- 
tine it  is  of  first  importance  to  the  future  of  the 
United  Nations  that  the  precedent  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  action  taken  in  this  case  be  in  full 
accord  with  the  terms  of  the  Charter  under  which 
we  operate.    The  interpretation  of  the  terms  of 

2Made  on  Feb.  24,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  in 
Washington  by  the  Department  of  State  and  in  New  York 
by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  on  the  same 
date. 

8  See  The  United  States  and  the  United  Nations:  Report 
by  the  President  to  the  Congress  for  the  Year  191,7,  pp.  42- 
57,  164-187.    Department  of  State  publication  3024. 

■  Ibid.,  p.  164. 

*  Bulletin  of  Oct.  19, 1947,  p.  761. 
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the  Charter  given  in  the  Palestine  issue  w 
seriously  affect  the  future  action  of  the  Unit 
Nations  in  other  cases. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  first  and  most  importa 
document  before  us,  namely,  the  General  Assemb 
resolution  of  November  29.3  The  recommend 
tions  of  the  General  Assembly  have  great  moi 
force  which  applies  to  all  members  regardless  -: 
the  views  they  hold  or  the  votes  which  they  in 
have  cast  on  any  particular  recommendatk 
Similarly,  the  Security  Council,  although  rl 
bound  under  the  Charter  to  accept  and  carry  c, 
General  Assembly  recommendations,  is  nevertb 
less  expected  to  give  great  weight  to  them. 

Attempts  to  frustrate  the  General  Assembb 
recommendation  by  the  threat  or  use  of  force, 
by  incitement  to  force,  on  the  part  of  the  stal; 
or  people  outside  Palestine  are  contrary  to  t; 
Charter.  You  may  recall  that  when  the  Rep 
sentative  of  the  United  States  expressed  the  vie  s 
of  my  Government  to  the  General  Assembly  on  ti 
Palestine  question  on  October  11, 1947,  he  said  5 
assumed  that  there  would  be  Charter  observanc4 
The  life  of  this  union  depends  upon  obedience ) 
the  law.  If  any  member  should  violate  its  obla- 
tions to  refrain  in  its  international  relations  fro 
the  threat  or  Use  of  force,  the  Security  Counl 
itself  must  act. 

The  recommendation  of  the  General  Assemb 
makes  three  separate  requests  of  the  Secur:/ 
Council.  The  first— (a)— is  that  the  Counl 
"take  the  necessary  measures  as  provided  for  in  tJ 
plan  for  its  implementation".  To  determine  wit 
these  measures  are,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  ta 
plan  itself.  It  will  be  seen,  that  these  are :  (1)  J 
give  guidance  to  the  Palestine  Commission;  (.) 
to  take  such  action  as  the  Security  Council  ml 
deem  proper  with  respect  to  either  the  Jewish  r 
the  Arab  State  if  by  April  1,  1948,  a  provisiorl 
council  of  government  cannot  be  selected  for  tit 
State,  or,  if  selected,  cannot  carry  out  its  f  unctioi ; 
(3)  to  issue  such  instructions  to  the  Commissions 
the  Security  Council  may  consider  necessary ;  () 
to  receive  and  consider  periodic  progress  repon, 
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3cial  reports,  and  the  final  report  of  the  Palestine 
tmmission;  (5)  to  give  sympathetic  considera- 
n  to  the  application  for  membership  in  the 
lited  Nations  made  by  either  the  Arab  or  the 
wish  State  when  a  certain  stage  in  the  plan  has 
m  achieved. 

We  believe  it  is  clear  that  the  Security  Council 
a  undertake  the  above-mentioned  measures.  It 
further  clear  from  the  terms  of  the  resolution  of 
>vember  29, 1947,  that  the  Palestine  Commission 
bound  by  whatever  instructions  the  Council 
?es  to  it  pursuant  to  the  Assembly's  requests. 
We  come  now  to  the  two  following  requests  of 
2  General  Assembly  as  set  forth  in  the  resolution 
November  29.  These  invoke  the  wide  peace- 
eping  powers  of  the  Security  Council  under  the 
tarter.  Request  (b)  in  the  resolution  asks  the 
curity  Council  to  consider  whether  the  situation 
Palestine  during  the  transitional  period  con- 
tutes  a  threat  to  the  peace. 
The  third  request  of  the  General  Assembly — 
) — asks  that  "the  Security  Council  determine 
a  threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace  or  act 
aggression,  in  accordance  with  Article  39  of  the 
larter,  any  attempt  to  alter  by  force  the  settle- 
mt  envisaged  by  this  resolution". 
I  am  sure  that  every  member  of  this  body  is 
eply  concerned  with  the  tragic  events  which 
ve  taken  place  in  Palestine  since  last  November 
.  Our  hearts  are  saddened  by  the  internecine 
stilities,  the  interracial  strife,  the  interreligious 
nflict,  which  in  these  past  three  months  have 
lined  the  soil  of  the  Holy  Land  with  the  blood 
Briton,  Jew,  and  Arab.  If  these  conditions  con- 
lue  this  Council  must  consider  whether  or  not 
e  situation  in  Palestine  is  a  threat  to  interna- 
mal  peace.  The  Council  would  have  to  do  this 
en  if  the  resolution  of  November  29  had  never 
en  written,  because  under  the  Charter  it  must 
ke  steps  "to  prevent  or  remove  any  threat  to  the 
ace,  breach  of  the  peace  or  act  of  aggression". 
In  considering  whether  or  not  the  situation  in 
destine  is  a  threat  to  international  peace,  the 
icurity  Council  should  consult  with  the  United 
ingclom  which  as  Mandatory  Power  is  respon- 
se for  the  protection  of  Palestine  and  the  main- 
nance  of  internal  order  therein. 
Requests  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  Assembly's  resolu- 
m,  mentioned  above,  raise  constitutional  ques- 
ts of  the  Security  Council's  powers  under  the 
larter.  What  are  the  powers  of  the  Security 
)uncil? 

The  Security  Council  is  given  the  responsibility 
ider  the  Charter  to  "determine  the  existence  of 
iy  threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace  or 
t  of  aggression".  If  it  makes  such  a  determina- 
pn  with  respect  to  the  situation  in  Palestine,  the 
|)uncil  is  required  by  the  Charter  to  act.  Its 
jiding  and  subsequent  action  might  arise  either 
i  connection  with  incursions  into  Palestine  from 
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the  outside  or  from  such  internal  disorder  as  would 
itself  constitute  a  threat  to  international  peace. 

If  the  Council  finds  that  a  threat  to  the  peace  or 
breach  of  the  peace  exists,  the  Charter  authorizes 
it  to  follow  various  lines  of  action.  It  is  empow- 
ered to  make  recommendations,  or  to  take  "pro- 
visional measures"  under  article  40,  or  to  impose 
economic  and  other  nonmilitary  sanctions  under 
article  41,  or  to  take  military  measures  under 
article  42.  The  Council  is  required  to  follow  one 
or  more  of  these  lines  of  action.  It  may  pursue 
these  lines  of  action  in  any  sequence  it  deems 
proper. 

Although  the  Security  Council  is  empowered  to 
use,  and  would  normally  attempt  to  use,  measures 
short  of  armed  force  to  maintain  the  peace,  it  is 
authorized  under  the  Charter  to  use  armed  force 
if  it  considers  other  measures  inadequate.  A 
finding  by  the  Security  Council  that  a  danger  to 
peace  exists  places  all  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  regardless  of  their  views,  under  obliga- 
tion to  assist  the  Council  in  maintaining  peace. 
If  the  Security  Council  should  decide  that  it  is 
necessary  to  use  armed  force  to  maintain  inter- 
national peace  in  connection  with  Palestine,  the 
United  States  would  be  ready  to  consult  under  the 
Charter  with  a  view  to  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  international  peace.  Such  con- 
sultation would  be  required  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  agreement  has  not  yet  been  reached  making 
armed  forces  available  to  the  Security  Council 
under  the  terms  of  article  43  of  the  Charter. 

The  Security  Council  is  authorized  to  take  force- 
ful measures  with  respect  to  Palestine  to  remove  a 
threat  to  international  peace.  The  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  does  not  empower  the  Security 
Council  to  enforce  a  political  settlement  whether 
it  is  pursuant  to  a  recommendation  of  the  General 
Assembly  or  of  the  Council  itself. 

What  this  means  is  this :  The  Council  under  the 
Charter  can  take  action  to  prevent  aggression 
against  Palestine  from  outside.  The  Council  by 
these  same  powers  can  take  action  to  prevent  a 
threat  to  international  peace  and  security  from 
inside  Palestine.  But  this  action  must  be  directed 
solely  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace. 
The  Council's  action,  in  other  words,  is  directed 
to  keeping  the  peace  and  not  to  enforcing 
partition. 

The  United  States  Government  believes  that  the 
first  of  the  three  requests  made  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  the  Security  Council  under  its  reso- 
lution of  November  29, 1947,  can  properly  be  com- 
plied with  by  the  Council.  With  respect  to  the 
second  and  third  requests  of  the  Assembly's  reso- 
lution— requests  (b)  and  (c) — the  Council  must 
act,  if  necessary,  to  preserve  international  peace 
and  security  or  to  curb  and  reject  aggression  as 
provided  for  in  the  Charter. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  of  the  documents 
before  us,  namely,  the  First  Monthly  Report  of 
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the  Palestine  Commission  to  the  Security  Council 
dated  February  2,  1948.5  It  reflects  the  serious- 
ness and  the  diligence  with  which  the  Commission 
has  addressed  itself  to  its  difficult  task  in  the 
course  of  its  26  meetings  in  January.  The  report 
contains  a  useful  and  practical  analysis  of  the 
tasks  set  for  the  Commission  by  the  General  As- 
sembly and  lists  the  significant  dates  which  consti- 
tute the  framework  of  implementation.  Two  ele- 
ments in  the  report  are  deeply  disturbing  to  my 
Delegation.  The  first  is  the  refusal  of  the  Arab 
Higher  Committee  to  designate  representatives  to 
consult  with  the  Commission.  The  other  is  the 
continued  deterioration  of  the  situation  in 
Palestine.  The  report  shows  the  need  for  con- 
tinued negotiations  by  the  Commission  with  the 
Mandatory  Power,  and  with  representatives  of  the 
Jewish  and  Arab  communities  of  Palestine,  if  the 
Commission  is  to  proceed  with  its  task. 

My  Delegation  believes  that,  with  respect  to  this 
first  report,  the  Security  Council  might  wish  to 
inform  itself  of  the  situation  to  determine  what 
guidance  or  instructions  it  might  usefully  give  to 
the  Palestine  Commission.  To  that  end,  we  sug- 
gest that  the  Security  Council  itself  consult  at 
once,  by  means  of  a  committee,  with  the  Palestine 
Commission,  the  Mandatory  Power,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  communities  of  Palestine. 

The  third  document  before  us  is  the  First 
Special  Report  of  the  Palestine  Commission  to  the 
Security  Council  on  the  problem  of  security,  dated 
February  16,  1948.6  This  report  contains  an  ap- 
praisal by  the  Commission  of  the  security  situation 
in  Palestine  as  well  as  the  Commission's  estimate 
on  the  security  situation  which  it  believes  can  be 
expected  upon  the  termination  of  the  mandate. 
This  special  report  on  security  does  not  allege 
that  a  threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace,  or 
act  of  aggression  has  occurred  in  Palestine.  It 
reports  facts  which,  if  accepted  or  substantiated  by 
the  Security  Council,  would  appear  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  threat  to  international  peace  is 
present  in  that  situation.  With  this  special  report 
before  it,  the  Security  Council  must,  in  our 
opinion,  look  into  the  matter  immediately  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  a  danger  exists. 

The  report  looks  ahead  to  what  it  considers  will 
happen  in  the  future  and  clearly  implies  that  a 
threat  to  the  peace  and  a  breach  of  the  peace  will 
occur  if  the  Commission  continues  its  effort  to 
carry  out  the  Assembly's  resolution.  Perhaps  the 
most  emphatic  illustration  is  found  at  page  18, 
viii,  "Conclusion",  subparagraph  5: 

"It  is  the  considered  view  of  the  Commission 
that  the  security  forces  of  the  Mandatory  Power, 
which  at  the  present  time  prevent  the  situation 
from  deteriorating  completely  into  open  warfare 

'  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.  21/7,  Jan.  29, 1948. 
8  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.  21/9,  Feb.  16,  1948. 
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on  an  organized  basis,  must  be  replaced  by  ai. 
adequate  non-Palestinian  force  which  will  assist 
law-abiding  elements  in  both  the  Arab  and  Jewish 
communities,  organized  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  Commission,  in  maintaining  order  and 
security  in  Palestine,  and  thereby  enabling  the 
Commission  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  ol 
the  General  Assembly.  Otherwise,  the  period  im- 
mediately following  the  termination  of  the  Man- 
date will  be  a  period  of  uncontrolled,  widespread 
strife  and  bloodshed  in  Palestine,  including  th< 
City  of  Jerusalem.  This  would  be  a  catastrophic  | 
conclusion  to  an  era  of  international  concern  fo] 
that  territory." 

The  Commission  has  reached  the  conclusion  thai 
it  cannot  fulfil  its  functions  under  the  Genera 
Assembly  resolution  unless  armed  forces  are  pro: 
vided  to  the  Commission  by  the  Security  Council  i 
In  its  final  conclusion  it  refers  to  "that  effective 
assistance  without  which,  it  is  firmly  convinced,  it 
cannot  discharge  the  great  responsibilities  en- 
trusted to  it  by  the  General  Assembly". 

The  three  documents  before  us  raise  the  broac 
question  of  the  action  which  the  Security  Counci 
should  now  take  with  respect  to  Palestine.  The 
United  States  believes  that  such  action  should  ty 
of  two  kinds.  In  the  first  place,  the  Security  Comv 
cil  should  go  immediately  into  the  question  of  tht 
maintenance  or  restoration  of  international  peace 
The  information  which  is  officially  before  us,  as 
well  as  unofficial  reports  from  Palestine,  indicates 
that  a  major  security  problem  is  involved.  In  oui 
view  there  is  no  question  either  about  the  Security 
Council's  obligations  or  about  its  powers  to  deal 
with  dangers  to  the  peace.  The  second  type  oJ 
action  should  be  directed  toward  giving  effect  tc 
the  recommendation  of  the  General  Assembly  with 
the  full  use  of,  but  within  the  limitations  of,  the 
powers  of  the  Security  Council  under  the  Charter, 
While  taking  necessary  measures  to  maintain  in- 
ternational peace,  the  Security  Council  should 
make  every  effort  to  get  an  agreement  on  the  basis 
of  the  General  Assembly  recommendation  for  the 
underlying  political  difficulty.  For  this  purpose 
the  Security  Council  should  begin  at  once  its  con- 
sultations with  the  Palestine  Commission,  the 
Mandatory  Power,  and  representatives  of  the 
principal  communities  of  Palestine.  These  con- 
sultations should,  we  suggest,  be  held  in  New  York 
in  order  that  the  Council  itself  may  be  kept  closely 
advised  at  all  stages. 

Although  we  do  not  wish  to  place  specific  resolu- 
tions before  the  Council  at  this  early  stage  of  the 
discussion,  I  believe  we  should  have  in  mind  the 
desirability  of  the  following  specific  steps  which 
the  Council  might  take  at  once:  (a)  to  accept 
the  tasks  which  the  General  Assembly  asked  the 
Security  Council  to  accept  in  its  recommendation 
of  November  29, 1947,  on  Palestine,  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  Security  Council  under  the  Char- 
ter; (b)  to  establish  a  committee  of  the  Council, 
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uprising  the  five  permanent  members,  to  look  at 
;e  into  the  question  of  the  possible  threats  to 
ernational  peace  arising  in  connection  with  the 
lestine  situation  and  to  consult  with  the  Pales- 
e  Commission,  the  Mandatory  Power,  and  rep- 
entatives  of  the  principal  communities  of  Pales- 
e  concerning  the  implementation  of  the 
neral  Assembly  recommendation;  (c)  to  call 
on  all  governments  and  peoples,  particularly  in 
1  around  Palestine,  to  take  all  possible  action 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 

to  prevent  or  reduce  the  disorders  now  occurring 
in  Palestine. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Security 
Council  will  find  this  problem  any  less  difficult 
than  others  have  found  it.  But  there  is  also  no 
reason  for  excessive  pessimism  merely  because  the 
question  is  complicated  and  involves  violence.  The 
responsibilities  of  the  Security  Council  in  this  sit- 
uation are  great.  We  feel  confident  that  all  of  the 
members  are  ready  for  the  Council  to  address  itself 
at  once  to  its  task. 


U.S.  DRAFT  RESOLUTION  ON  THE  PALESTINE  QUESTION  * 


Che  Security  Council, 

laving  received  the  resolution  of  the  General 
sembly  of  29  November  1947,  on  Palestine,  and 
ring  received  from  the  United  Nations  Pales- 
e  Commission  its  First  Monthly  Report,  and 
First  Special  Report  on  the  Problem  of  Secu- 
f  in  Palestine; 
meolves: 

.  To  accept,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
:urity  Council  under  the  Charter,  the  requests 
Iressed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  it  in  para- 
phs (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  General  Assembly 
[solution  of  29  November  1947 ; 
S.  To  establish  a  committee  of  the  Security 
incil  comprising  the  five  permanent  members  of 
Council  whose  functions  will  be : 

;  (a)  To  inform  the  Security  Council  regard  - 
ng  the  situation  with  respect  to  Palestine  and 
o  make  recommendations  to  it  regarding  the 


guidance  and  instructions  which  the  Council 
might  usefully  give  to  the  Palestine  Commis- 
sion ; 

(b)  To  consider  whether  the  situation  with 
respect  to  Palestine  constitutes  a  threat  to  inter- 
national peace  and  security,  and  to  report  its  con- 
clusions as  a  matter  of  urgency  to  the  Council, 
together  with  any  recommendations  for  action 
by  the  Security  Council  which  it  considers  ap- 
propriate ; 

(c)  To  consult  with  the  Palestine  Commis- 
sion, the  Mandatory  Power,  and  Representatives 
of  the  principal  communities  of  Palestine  con- 
cerning the  implementation  of  the  General  As- 
sembly recommendation  of  29  November  1947. 

Appeals  to  all  Governments  and  peoples,  par- 
ticularly in  and  around  Palestine,  to  take  all  pos- 
sible action  to  prevent  or  reduce  such  disorders  as 
are  now  occurring  in  Palestine. 
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ed  for  Elections  in  Korea 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE  INTERIM  COMMITTEE 


Vhereas  the  Chairman  of  the  United  Nations 
'  nporary  Commission  on  Korea,  accompanied  by 
'.  Assistant-Secretary-General,  consulted  the 
isrim  Committee  on  the  following  questions: 

1.  Is  it  open  to  or  incumbent  upon  the  Com- 
lsion,  under  the  terms  of  the  General  Assembly 
e  >lutions  of  14  November  1947 ,9  and  in  the  light 
i  levelopments  in  the  situation  with  respect  to 
E  ea  since  that  date,  to  implement  the  pro- 
imme  as  outlined  in  resolution  II  in  that  part 
f\orea  which  is  occupied  by  the  armed  forces 
Ijhe  United  States  of  America? 
I  If  not, 

j  (a)  Should  the  Commission  observe  the  elec- 
lon  of  Korean  representatives  to  take  part  in 
ae  consideration  of  the  Korean  question,  as 
ptlined  in  resolution  I  of  14  November  1947, 
rovided  that  it  has  determined  that  elections 
in  bo  held  in  a  free  atmosphere?  and 
(b)  Should   the   Commission  consider  such 
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otber  measures  as  may  be  possible  and  advisable 
with  a  view  to  the  attaimnent  of  its  objectives?" 

The  Interim  Committee, 

Bearing  in  mind  the  views  expressed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  United  Nations  Temporary 
Commission  on  Korea; 

Deeming  it  necessary  that  the  programme  set 
forth  in  the  General  Assembly  resolutions  of  14 
November  1947  be  carried  out  and  as  a  necessary 
step  therein  that  the  United  Nations  Temporary 
Commission  on  Korea  proceed  with  the  observ- 
ance of  elections  in  all  Korea,  and  if  that  is  im- 
possible, in  as  much  of  Korea  as  is  accessible  to 
it;  and 


7  U.N.  doc.  S/685,  Feb.  25,  1948.  Submitted  by  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  at  the  255th  meeting 
of  the  Security  Council. 

8  U.N.  Doc.  A/AC.18/31.  U.S.  draft  resolution,  which 
was  adopted  on  Feb.  26,  1948. 

9  Bulletin  of  Nov.  30,  1947,  p.  1031. 
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Considering  it  important  that  the  elections  be 
held  to  choose  representatives  of  the  Korean  people 
with  whom  the  United  Nations  Temporary  Com- 
mission on  Korea  may  consult  regarding  the 
prompt  attainment  of  freedom  and  independence 
of  the  Korean  people,  which  representatives,  con- 
stituting a  National  Assembly,  may  establish  a 
National  Government  of  Korea ; 


Resolves 

That  in  its  view  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Unit( 
Nations  Temporary  Commission  on  Korea,  und 
the  terms  of  the  General  Assembly  resolution 
14  November  1947,  and  in  the  light  of  develo 
ments  in  the  situation  with  respect  to  Korea  sin 
that  date,  to  implement  the  programme  as  on 
lined  in  Resolution  II,  in  such  parts  of  Korea  i 
are  accessible  to  the  Commission. 
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Request  for  Continuing  Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkc 


LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE  OF  THE  SENATE  ' 


[Released  to  the  press  February  26] 

February  28,  1948. 

When  the  Nazis  were  still  unconquered  and 
Japanese  power  in  the  Pacific  had  not  yet  been 
broken,  the  cooperation  that  had  been  engendered 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  by  their  realiza- 
tion of  mutual  danger  led  us  to  hope  that,  follow- 
ing the  successful  termination  of  hostilities,  we 
could  expect  a  period  in  which  the  community  of 
nations  would  work  together  with  good-will  and 
understanding  for  the  common  objective  of  univer- 
sal peace.  Many  of  the  countries  which  had  under- 
gone the  ravages  of  enemy  occupation,  or  which 
had  made  sacrifices  for  the  allied  cause  according 
to  their  capabilities,  looked  forward  to  the  oppor- 
tunity of  pursuing,  in  peace,  their  national  re- 
habilitation and  democratic  development.  Un- 
fortunately, events  have  not  justified  these  hopes. 

Greece  and  Turkey  were  among  those  countries 
which  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  face  their  problems 
of  postwar  readjustment  with  the  assurance  that, 
as  long  as  their  policies  did  not  encroach  upon 
the  rightful  interests  of  other  countries,  they 
would  be  free  and  even  encouraged  to  reestablish 
their  national  life  on  a  peacetime  footing,  thereby 
contributing  to  the  early  return  of  normal  inter- 
national relationships.  However,  hostilities  had 
barely  ceased  before  a  concerted  campaign  against 
both  Greece  and  Turkey  was  inaugurated  in  neigh- 
boring countries.  The  purpose  of  this  campaign 
was  clearly  to  undermine  the  territorial  integrity 
and  political  independence  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
which  would  deprive  the  peoples  of  these  countries 
of  the  very  liberties  which  they  had  struggled  so 
hard  during  the  war  years  to  retain. 

Turkey  has  been  under  constant  pressure  to 

1  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg.  Identical  letter  was  sent  on 
Feb.  26,  1948,  to  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Attached  to  the  letters  was  a  copy  of  the  draft  bill. 
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grant  military  bases  in  the  Straits  to  a  foreij 
power  and  to  cede  to  that  same  power  Turki; 
territory    in    the    Kars-Ardahan    region.      T* 
northern   neighbors    of    Greece   have   furnish' 
moral  and  material  support  to  the  Greek  coil 
munist  guerrillas  who  are  attempting  to  ovej 
throw  the  legal  Greek  Government  and  establi'; 
the  dictatorship  of  a  foreign-inspired  minora1 
This  support  is  being  continued  in  the  face  of 
resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  t 
United  Nations  last  October. 

In  the  circumstances  it  has  been  necessary  fj 
Turkey,  in  the  interest  of  her  national  security, 
maintain  a  large  military  establishment  whi< 
constitutes  a  severe  drain  on  her  economy  b 
which   cannot   be   further   reduced    without  d] 
stroying  the  confidence  of  the  Turkish  people 
their  ability  to  resist  aggression.    The  conditio 
are  even  more  critical  in  Greece,  where,  as  t!| 
result    of    enemy   destruction,   no    extensive  r 
habilitation  was  possible  within  the  meager  i 
sources  of  the  shattered  Greek  economy  which  t 
Germans   left  behind  as   a  heritage  when  th 
withdrew. 

The  Congress  is  well  aware,  I  am  sure,  thf 
since  the  liberation  of  Greece  in  1944,  sever 
friendly  countries  have  assisted  in  efforts  to  i 
store  Greek  economic  stability,  and  that  lar; 
sums  have  been  expended  to  this  end  by  the  Briti 
Government,  by  Unrra,  and  by  the  United  Stat< 
These  efforts  have  not  been  unavailing.  Withe- 
them,  I  am  convinced,  Greece  would  not  today  < 
a  sovereign  nation.  They  have  not,  however,  a 
complished  what  might  have  been  hoped,  prim 
rily  because  the  hostile  forces  determined  to  d- 
prive  Greece  of  her  sovereignty  have,  with  foreij 
assistance,  intensified  their  efforts  to  spread  chai 
and  disintegration. 

The  importance  of  assisting  Greece  and  Turk' 
to  maintain  their  status  as  free  and  sovereign  n 
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ms,  not  only  as  it  affects  the  security  of  the 
laited  States,  but  also  as  it  relates  to  the  orderly 
lolution  of  international  peace  within  the  frame- 
brk  of  the  United  Nations,  was  recognized  last 
tar  when  the  Congress  approved  the  request  of 
e  President  for  authorization,  under  Public  Law 
L  to  extend  aid  in  the  sum  of  $400,000,000  to  these 
|ro  countries.  As  a  result  of  that  Congressional 
:cision,  both  Greece  and  Turkey  have  been 
•lengthened  by  the  knowledge  that  the  United 
iates  was  willing  to  help  them  resist  pressure 
;om  beyond  their  borders.  Both  have  been  suc- 
:ssful  in  their  efforts  to  retain  their  territorial 
itegrity  and  political  independence. 
The  President,  in  his  second  quarterly  report 
It  Assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  submitted  to 
le  Congress  on  February  16,  reviewed  the  prog- 
iss  made  under  this  program  and  stated  that  addi- 
hnal  aid  would  be  sought.2  I  am  now  requesting 
le  Congress  to  amend  Public  Law  75,  authorizing 
le  appropriation  of  an  additional  $275,000,000  to 
ilow  the  United  States  to  continue  financial  as- 
Eitance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  and  a  draft  bill 
"lich  will  accomplish  this  purpose  is  attached, 
km  advised  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget  that 
\e  proposed  legislation  is  in  accordance  with 
te  program  of  the  President.  The  funds  re- 
tiested  are  intended  for  military  assistance  re- 
tiired  by  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  are  exclusive 
i  any  economic  assistance  which  will  be  provided 
lider  the  European  Recovery  Program,  if  that 
^ogram  is  authorized  by  the  Congress.  The 
lfgency  of  prompt  action  by  the  Congress  is  em- 
lasized  by  the  necessity  for  maintaining  un- 
t'oken  the  supply  lines  from  this  country  which 
tpport  the  Greek  armed  forces  now  in  the  field 
anbating  the  guerrillas.  Additional  funds  are 
:quired  for  the  Greek  program  by  April  1  if  this 
:  iw  is  to  be  maintained. 

,The  totalitarian  groups  whose  aggressive  aims 
ive  thus  far  been  frustrated  by  the  continued 
'istence  of  a  free  Greece  and  a  free  Turkey  are 
■nvinced  that  time  will  play  into  their  hands; 
,eir  leaders  state  with  assurance  that  the  United 
ates  will  soon  tire  of  giving  aid  to  far-off  Medi- 
rranean  countries,  and  that  eventually  they  will 
fe  able  to  take  over  by  default.  It  is  my  belief, 
:)wever,  that  the  Congress  and  the  American 
hople  are  unwilling  to  abandon  the  Greek  and 
lurkish  people  at  a  time  when  a  foundation  is 
j;ing  laid  which  will  enable  them  to  stand  their 
!vn  ground  without  outside  aid.  It  is  in  my  juclg- 
|ent  definitely  in  our  self-interest  as  a  nation  and 
Insistent  with  the  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
|:>ns  Charter,  to  help  these  free  people  retain  their 
leedom.  A  world  in  which  it  is  possible  for 
direct  aggression  to  deprive  nations  of  their 
herent  right  to  pursue  their"  peaceful  national 
:istence  would  be  a  world  completely  devoid  of 


*  Department  of  State  publication  3035. 
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the  ideals  which  the  American  people  have  so  re- 
cently fought  to  preserve. 

Faithfully  yours, 


£T^X 


A     BILL 

To  amend  the  Act  approved  May  22, 1947,  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey". 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  /States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  That  paragraph  (2)  of  Section  1 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  assistance 
to  Greece  and  Turkey,"  approved  May  22,  1947 
(61  Stat.  103) ,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  by  detailing  to  the  United  States  Missions 
to  Greece  or  Turkey  under  this  Act,  or  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  those  countries  in  implementation  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  any  persons  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Government  of  the  United  States ;  and 
while  so  detailed,  any  such  persons  shall  be  con- 
sidered, for  the  purpose  of  preserving  his  rights 
and  privileges  as  such,  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
department  or  agency  from  which  detailed.  Trav- 
eling expenses  of  such  personnel  to  and  from  the 
place  of  detail  shall  be  paid  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  Such  personnel,  and  per- 
sonnel detailed  pursuant  to  paragraph  3  of  this 
section,  may  receive  such  station  allowances  or 
additional  allowances  as  the  President  may  pre- 
scribe; and  payments  of  such  allowances  hereto- 
fore made  are  hereby  validated. 

Civilian  personnel  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  detailed  or  appointed  pursuant  to 
this  Act  to  perform  functions  under  this  Act  out- 
side the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  investigated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, which  shall  make  a  report  thereof  to 
the  detailing  or  appointing  authority  as  soon  a9 
possible :  Provided,  however,  That  they  may  as- 
sume their  posts  and  perform  their  functions  after 
preliminary  investigation  and  clearance  by  the 
Department  of  State." 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  (3)  of  Section  1  of  said  Act 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  by  detailing  to  the  United  States  Missions 
to  Greece  or  Turkey  under  this  Act,  or  to  the  gov- 
(Continued  on  page  819) 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings  1 


Adjourned  During  Month  of  February 

Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization):  First  Session  of  Sta- 
tistics Division. 

Who  (World  Health  Organization) : 

Fifth  Session  of  Interim  Commission 

Expert  Committee  on  Tuberculosis . 

Ceec  (Committee  on  European  Economic  Co-operation):  European 
Manpower  Conference. 

Meeting  of  Special  Committee  to  Make  Recommendations  for  the  Co- 
ordination of  Safety  Activities  in  Fields  of  Aviation,  Meteorology, 
Shipping  and  Telecommunications. 

International  Wheat  Council:  Special  Session 

Iubs  (International  Union  of  Biological  Sciences) :  Executive  Committee  . 

Unesco  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion) :  Sixth  Session  of  Executive  Board. 

Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

Regional  Meeting  to  Consider  Creation  of  Councils  for  Study  of  the  Sea 
Regional  Meeting  of  Technical  Nutritionists 

In  Session  as  of  February  28, 1948 

Far  Eastern  Commission 

United  Nations: 

Security  Council 

Military  Staff  Committee 

Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 

Commission  on  Conventional  Armaments 

Trade  and  Employment  Conference 

General  Assembly's  Special  Balkan  Committee 

Commission  for  Palestine 

Temporary  Commission  on  Korea 

Security  Council's  Committee  of  Good  Offices  on  the  Indonesian  Ques- 
tion. 

1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of 


Montreal  . 

Geneva   .  . 

Geneva   .  . 

Rome  .    .  . 

London   .  . 

Washington 

Geneva   .  . 

Paris    .    .  . 


Baguio,  Philippines  . 
Baguio,  Philippines  . 


Washington 

Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 
Habana  .    . 
Salonika .    . 

Lake  Success 
Seoul   .    .    . 
Lake  Success 

State. 


1948 

Jan.  13-Feb.  4 


Jan.  22-Feb.  7 
Feb.  17-Feb.  2! 

Jan.  26-Feb.  9 


Jan.  27-Feb.  6 

Jan.  28-Feb.  2( 
Feb.  2-3 
Feb. 12-15 


Feb.  23-28 
Feb.  23-29 

1946 

Feb. 26- 

Mar.  25- 
Mar.  25- 
June  14- 

1947 

Mar.  24- 
Nov.  21- 
Nov.  21- 

1948 

Jan.  9- 
Jan.  12- 
Feb.  1- 
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ilendar  of  Meetings — Continued 


Ecosoc  (Economic  and  Social  Council) :  Sixth  Session 

Interim  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 

jrman  External  Property  Negotiations  (Safehaven) : 

With  Portugal 

With  Spain 

ter-Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan 

rii  (Council  of  Foreign  Ministers) : 

Commission  of  Investigation  to  Former  Italian  Colonies 

Deputies  for  Italian  Colonial  Problems 

Deputies  for  Austria 

o  (International  Labor  Organization):  Permanent  Committee  on  Mi 
gration. 

lo  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) :  Mission  to  Siam 

•ovisional  Frequency  Board 

ter-governmental  Maritime  Organization 

heduled  for  March-May  1948 

to  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

Rice  Meeting 

Second  Meeting  of  Council 

vv  (Pan  American  Union) :  Governing  Board 

aited  Nations: 

Ecosoc  (Economic  and  Social  Council) : 

Subcommission  on  Employment  and  Economic  Stability 

World  Conference  on  Freedom  of  Information 

Ece  (Economic  Commission  for  Europe) :  Third  Session 

Social  Commission:   Third  Session 

Transport  and  Communications  Commission:    Second  Session  .    . 

Subcommission  on  Statistical  Sampling:  Second  Session 

Economic  and  Employment  Commission:  Third  Session 

Statistical  Commission:  Third  Session 

Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:  Third  Session 

Population  Commission:  Third  Session 

Human  Rights  Commission:   Third  Session 

Ecafe   (Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East) .    .    . 

•aha  International  Spring  Fair 

o  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

104th  Session  of  Governing  Body 

Industrial  Committee  on  Chemicals 

rst  Meeting  of  Planning  Committee  on  High  Frequency  Broadcasting 

ao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

Aeronautical  Maps  and  Charts  Division 

Personnel  Licensing  Division 

|  Rules  of  the  Air  and  Air  Traffic  Control  Practices  Division     .... 

Facilitation  Division 

|  Legal  Committee:  Annual  Meeting 

j  Second  North  Atlantic  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting 

|  Second  European-Mediterranean  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting  . 
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Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 

Lisbon 

Madrid 

Washington 

Former  Italian  Colonies 


London 
London 

Geneva 

Siam  . 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Baguio,  Philippines 
Washington    .    .    . 

Washington    .    .    . 

Lake  Success .    .    . 

Geneva   

Geneva   

Lake  Success .    .    . 

Geneva   

Lake  Success .  .  . 
Lake  Success  .  .  . 
Lake  Success  .  .  . 
Lake  Success .  .  . 
Lake  Success .  .  . 
Lake  Success .  .  . 
India 

Praha  

Geneva   

Paris 

Geneva   

Brussels 

Montreal  .... 
Montreal    .... 

Europe 

Geneva   

Paris 

Paris 


Feb.  2- 
Feb.  23- 

1946 

Sept.  3- 
Nov.  12- 

Oct.  24- 

1947 

Nov.  8- 

1948 

Jan.  29- 
Feb.  20- 

Feb.  23-28 


Jan.  3- 
Jan.  15- 
Feb.  19- 


Mar.  1-14 
Mar.  18-31 

Mar.  3 


Mar.  8- 
Mar.  23- 
Mar.  31- 
Apr.  5- 
Apr.  12- 
Apr.  12- 
Apr.  19- 
Apr.  26- 
May  3- 
May  10- 
May  17- 
May 

Mar.  12-21 


Mar.  16-20 
Apr.  6-17 

Mar.  22- 


Mar.  22- 
Mar.  30- 
Apr.  20- 
May  17- 
May  29- 
May 
May 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

Sixth  Pan  American  Railway  Congress 

Ninth  International  Conference  of  American  States 

Conference  to  Plan  for  Establishment  of  an  International  Institute  of 
Hylean  Amazon. 

Inter- American  Economic  and  Social  Council 

Icac  (International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee) :  Seventh  Meeting  .    . 

Meeting  of  Technicians  in  Connection  with  Final  Protocol  of  Tonnage 
Measurement  of  Ships. 

Fifth  International  Leprosy  Conference 

Lyon  International  Fair 

Royal  Netherlands  Industries  Fair 

26th  Milan  Fair 

International  Conference  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 

22d  International  Brussels  Fair 

Third  Inter-American  Travel  Congress 

Central  Rhine  Commission 

Preparatory  Conference  for  World  Aeronautical  Radio  Conference     .    .    . 

Rubber  Study  Group:  Fifth  Session 

Meeting  of  the  International  Commission  for  the  Sixth  Decennial  Revision 
of  the  Lists  of  the  Causes  of  Death. 

International  Conference  of  Social  Work 

Arts    and    Handicrafts    Exhibition    of    American    Elementary    School 
Children. 

Fifth  Pan  American  Highway  Congress 

Fourth  Pan  American  Consultation  on  Cartography 

Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History:  General  Assembly  .    . 

Paris  International  Fair 

Zagreb  International  Fair 

Fourth   International    Congresses   on   Tropical    Medicine   and    Malaria 
(including  exhibits). 

International  Telegraph  Consultative  Committee 

World  Aeronautical  Radio  Conference 

Health  Congress  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute 

Canadian  International  Trade  Fair 

Ieo  (International  Refugee  Organization) :  Sixth  Part  of  First  Session  of 
Preparatory  Commission. 

Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization:  Meeting  of  Executive  Committee  . 

Who    (World  Health  Organization) :  Second   Session   of   Expert   Com- 
mittee on  Malaria. 

Sixth  Meeting  of  the  Caribbean  Commission 
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Habana 

Bogota 

Tingo  Maria,  Peru 

Washington    .    .    . 

Cairo 

Oslo 


Habana  .  . 
Lyon.  .  .  . 
Utrecht .  .  . 
Milan  .  .  . 
London .  .  . 
Brussels  .  . 
Buenos  Aires 
Strasbourg  . 
Geneva .  .  . 
Washington . 
Paris .... 


Atlantic  City 
Montevideo . 


Lima.    .    .    . 
Buenos  Aires 
Buenos  Aires 
Paris    .    .    .    , 
Zagreb    .    .    , 
Washington    , 


Brussels 

Geneva   

Harrogate,  England , 

Toronto 

Geneva   


Washington 
Washington 


Undetermined 


Mar.  27- 
Mar.  30- 
Mar.  30- 

March 
Apr.  1- 
Apr.  2- 

Apr.  3-11 
Apr.  3-12 
Apr.  6-15 
Apr.  12-27 
Apr.  23- 
Apr.  17-28 
Apr.  18-28 
Apr.  20- 
Apr.  24-MayJl 
Apr.  26- 
Apr.  26-30 

Apr.  17-25 
April 

April 

April-May 
April- May 
May  1-17 
May  8-18 
May  10-18 

May  10-24 

May  15- 
May  24-  28 
May  31- 
May 

May 
May 

Latter     half 
May. 
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INT  BRAZIL-UNITED  STATES 
CHNICAL  COMMISSION 

[Released  to  the  press  February  22] 

rhe  Department  of  State  announced  on  Feb- 
try  22  that  the  Brazilian  and  United  States 
vernments  are  cooperating  in  the  establish- 
nt  of  a  joint  Brazil-United  States  Technical 
amission  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  study 
Brazilian  resources  and  capacity  for  economic 
k-elopment,  pursuant  to  the  following  terms  of 
'erence : 

'The  Joint  Brazil-United  States  Technical 
.mmission  should  endeavor  to  analyze  the  fac- 
•s  in  Brazil  which  are  tending  to  promote  or  to 
;ard  the  economic  development  of  Brazil.  I  his 
o-ht  involve  a  broad  appraisal  of  the  manner, 
rections,  and  rates  of  development  of  the  Bra- 
ian  economy,  looking  toward  the  most  effective 
d  balanced  utilization  of  Brazilian  resources. 
ie  Commission  should  give  particular  attention 
the  capacity  of  Brazil  for  economic  expansion 
rough  the  maximum  use  of  its  internal  resources, 
ie  Commission  shall  not  undertake  to  appraise 
e  merits  of  specific  projects  or  to  evaluate  the 
•sirability  of  obtaining  foreign  financing.  The 
bmmission,  however,  should  consider  measures 
•.signed  to  encourage  the  flow  of  private  capital 

Brazil  and  where  appropriate,  may  make  broad 
commendations  relative  to  measures  which 
ight  facilitate  economic  development  in  Brazil. 
"The  Commission  should  direct  its  attention 
■ward  an  analysis  of  (1)  Brazil's  natural  and 
ipital  resources,  (2)  the  supply  of  labor,  partic- 
larly  skilled  labor,  (3)  problems  m  fiscal  and 
inking  fields,  (4)  problems  of  domestic  and  in- 
srnational  trade,  and  (5)  the  position  of  Brazil 
i  the  world  economy." 

The  Brazilian  and  United  States  Sections  of 
'ie  Commission  will  each  consist  of  three  mem- 
bers who  will  be  assisted  by  a  technical  staff  to 
8  furnished  by  their  respective  Governments, 
'he  Chief  of  the  Brazilian  Section  and  the  Chief 
f  the  United  States  Section  will  serve  as  co-chair- 
len  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  is  now  in  process  of  organiza- 
jion  and  its  work  in  Brazil  is  expected  to  begin 
jt  an  early  date. 

IERMAN  R.  LANDON  NAMED  U.S.  DELEGATE 
0  ILO 

i  The  President  approved  on  February  19  the 
domination  of  Herman  R.  Landon,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Justice,  Philadelphia,  to  serve 
is  United  States  Delegate  to  the  Second  Session 
|)f  the  Permanent  Migration  Committee  of  the 
[International   Labor   Organization    (Ilo).    The 
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ACT/V/HES  AND  DEVELOPMENTS 

meeting  convened  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1948.  The  Department  of  State  sub- 
mitted the  nominations  of  the  delegate  and  two 
advisers  in  concurrence  with  the  Department  ol 
Labor.  Louis  Levine,  Chief,  Technical  Service 
Division,  United  States  Employment  Service,  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  Val  R.  Lorwm,  Interna- 
tional Labor  Economist,  Labor  Branch,  Division 
of  International  Labor,  Social,  and  Health  Affairs, 
Department  of  State,  served  as  advisers. 

This  session  of  the  Committee  was  called:  (1) 
to  consider  proposals  for  revision  of  the  migration 
for  employment  convention  of  1939  and  related 
recommendations;  (2)  to  draft  a  model  migration 
agreement;  (3)  to  consider  technical  selection  and 
training  of  migrants;  and  (4)  to  discuss  coopera- 
tion of  the  International  Labor  Organization  in 
measures  for  the  coordination  of  international  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  field  of  migration. 

FOURTH   INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  ON 
TROPICAL  MEDICINE  AND   MALARIA 

[Released  to  the  press  February  26] 

Replies  to  the  Department  of  State's  invitation 
to  attend  the  Fourth  International  Congresses  on 
Tropical  Medicine  and  Malaria,  which  will  be 
held  in  Washington,  May  10-18,  1948,  have  been 
received  from  33  nations  thus  far.  Of  these, 
25  have  indicated  their  acceptance  and  will  send 
official  delegations.  They  are:  Afghanistan, 
Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Dominican 
Republic,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  Finland,  Haiti,  Hon- 
duras, India,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Mexico,  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Portugal,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Siam,  Sweden,  South  Africa,  and  Vene- 
zuela. -IT.  4- 

Although  no  formal  invitations  have  been  sent 
to  many  of  the  medical,  technical,  and  scientific 
institutions,  societies,  and  organizations  through- 
out the  world,  the  Department  welcomes  all  in- 
terested professional  men  and  women,  including 
students,  to  participate  actively  in  the  congresses. 
Attendance  will  be  registered.  Those  who  desire 
to  attend  should  communicate  with  the  Division 
of  International  Conferences,  Department  of 
State,  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  the  most  suitable 
hotel  reservations  may  be  made. 

Correspondents,  science  editors,  and  photog- 
raphers of  newspapers,  magazines,  and  journals 
who  wish  accreditation  should  contact  the  office 
of  the  Special  Assistant  for  Press  Relations,  De- 
partment of  State,  Washington. 

The  International  Congresses  on  Tropical  Medi- 
cine and  Malaria  are  meeting  again  after  an  in- 
terval of  ten  years,  the  last  joint  meeting  having 
been  held  in  Amsterdam.  The  Fourth  Meeting 
is  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  State  in  collab- 
oration with  other  United  States  agencies  and 
scientific  societies  interested  in  tropical  medicine. 
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United  States,  France,  and  United  Kingdom  Condemn 

Development  in  Czechoslovakia 


DECLARATION 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States,  France  and  Great 
Britain  have  attentively  followed  the  course  of  the  events  which 
have  just  taken  place  in  Czechoslovakia  and  which  place  in  jeop- 
ardy the  very  existence  of  the  principles  of  liberty  to  which  all 
democratic  nations  are  attached. 

They  note  that  by  means  of  a  crisis  artificially  and  deliberately 
instigated  the  use  of  certain  methods  already  tested  in  other  places 
has  permitted  the  suspension  of  the  free  exercise  of  parliamentary 
institutions  and  the  establishment  of  a  disguised  dictatorship  of 
a  single  party  under  the  cloak  of  a  Government  of  national  union. 

They  can  but  condemn  a  development  the  consequences  of 
which  can  only  be  disastrous  for  the  Czechoslovak  people,  who  had 
proved  once  more  in  the  midst  of  the  sufferings  of  the  second 
World  War  their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

[Editor's  Note:  The  above  declaration  was  issued  jointly  and  simultaneously  by  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France  in  their  respective  capitals  on  February  26. 
This  joint  action  of  the  three  powers  was  taken  in  condemnation  of  the  Communist  seizure 
of  power  in  Czechoslovakia  during  a  Cabinet  crisis  from  February  17  to  25.  The  crisis  was 
precipitated  on  the  issue  whether  the  organization  of  the  police  was  to  be  subject  to  majority 
decision  of  the  Cabinet.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  on  February  17  the  Communist 
Premier  Klement  Gottwald  refused  to  accept  or  discuss  two  previous  actions  of  the  Cabinet 
with  reference  to  the  police  question,  and  subsequently  the  non-Communist  ministers  were 
unable  to  obtain  satisfaction  in  this  matter.  As  a  result  twelve  members  of  the  Cabinet 
representing  the  National  Socialists,  People's  Party,  and  the  Slovak  Democrats,  resigned 
in  protest  on  February  20.  During  the  ensuing  days  the  Communists  intimidated  the  other 
parties  and  took  over  key  positions  by  armed  force,  mass  demonstrations,  action  com- 
mittees, and  other  typical  methods  in  the  Communist  arsenal  of  tactics.  On  February  25 
President  Benes  accepted  the  resignation  of  the  twelve  non-Communist  ministers  and 
approved  a  new  Cabinet  proposed  by  Gottwald.  The  new  Cabinet,  announced  on  the  same 
day,  consisted  chiefly  of  Communists  with  limited  representation  from  the  other  parties 
subject  to  complete  Communist  domination.] 
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nited  States  and  United  Kingdom  Sign  Civil  Air  Agreement 


The  final  agreement  on  the  Heads  of  Agreement 
itialed  in  Bermuda  on  February  11,  1946,  pro- 
ding  for  civil  use  of  leased  air  bases  in  the  Carib- 
an  area  and  Bermuda,  was  signed  in  Washington 

February  24,  1948,  by  Lord  Inverchapel  for 
reat  Britain  and  Secretary  of  State  George  C. 
arshall  for  the  United  States.1 
This  formal  agreement  will  supersede  the  in- 
rim  arrangement  which  has  governed  the  civil 
e  of  the  leased  bases  in  the  Caribbean  area  and 
irmuda  for  almost  two  years.  It  represents  the 
lmination  of  a  sincere  and  prolonged  effort  to 
rmulate  the  conditions  under  which  civil  aircraft 
ay  use  the  bases,  and  the  two  Governments  are 
ippy  to  announce  that  they  believe  these  con- 
tions  will  be  satisfactory  and  advantageous  to  all 
ncerned.  They  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
e  air  carriers  of  third  nations  will  have  to  be 
ttient,  particularly  in  respect  to  Kindley  Field 

Bermuda,  until  the  colonial  authorities  can 
•ovide  the  necessary  terminal  facilities  to  accom- 
odate them.  The  United  States  Air  Force  au- 
orities  at  Kindley  Field  have  designated  a  suit- 
>le  area  for  civil  operations  and  are  cooperating 
every  way  possible  to  assist  the  colonial  authori- 
3s  in  establishing  temporary  terminal  facilities 
itil  the  Bermudan  Government  can  execute  its 
ans  for  permanent  facilities.  It  is  not  antici- 
ited  that  there  need  be  any  delay  in  initiating 
ie  operations  of  civil  users  not  requiring  alloca- 
ons  of  warehousing  and  terminal  facilities.  But 
itil  facilities  are  available,  the  Government  of 
ermuda  regrets  that  it  is  compelled  to  ask  air- 
aes  of  the  states  authorized  to  use  Kindley  Field 
'  seek  to  arrange  for  their  passengers  and  aircraft 
i  be  handled  by  one  of  the  existing  agencies  in 
ermuda.  The  Government  of  Bermuda  will  also 
-quire  well  in  advance  information  regarding 
ihedules  in  order  to  prevent  congestion.  The 
:tuation  will  be  reviewed  at  the  earliest  possible 
oment. 

ackground  of  the  Agreement 

When  the  United  Kingdom  undertook  in  1940 
>  lease  to  the  United  States  certain  areas  in  New- 
pundland,  Bermuda,  and  the  Caribbean  area  for 
I  aval  and  air  bases,  the  subsequent  agreement  ex- 
pressly provided  that,  except  in  special  circum- 
|  ances  or  by  agreement  between  the  Governments 
!>ncerned,  commercial  aircraft  should  not  be 
[llowed  to  operate  from  the  airfields  in  the  leased 
Ireas.  It  also  provided  that  no  commercial  activi- 
[  es  should  be  conducted  with  the  leased  areas  other 
jian  with  the  consent  of  the  Governments  con- 
jsrned. 
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After  the  lease  of  these  bases,  the  United  States 
constructed  a  large  airfield  at  each  of  them.  With 
the  end  of  the  war,  there  were  obvious  advantages 
in  opening,  for  use  by  civil  aircraft,  airfields  in 
the  leased  areas  in  territories  lacking  other  satis- 
factory civil  airfields.  Such  opening  would  con- 
tribute both  to  the  development  of  air  transport 
and  to  the  territories  concerned.  But  where  satis- 
factory airfields  already  existed  there  was  not  the 
same  reason  for  arranging  for  commercial  aircraft 
to  use  the  base  airfields. 

Some  discussions  on  this  subject  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1945  and 
later  at  the  Bermuda  conference,  where  Heads  of 
Agreement  relating  to  the  bases  in  the  Caribbean 
area  and  Bermuda  were  initialed  ad  referendum 
on  February  11?  1946.  The  Heads  of  Agreement 
left  some  remaining  difficulties  and  complicated 
legal  problems,  but  subsequent  negotiations  have 
resolved  these  issues.  The  agreement  which  has 
just  been  signed  contains  many  improvements  over 
the  Heads  of  Agreement,  both  as  to  substance  and 
form.  Like  the  Heads  of  Agreement,  however,  it 
does  not  relate  to  the  bases  in  Newfoundland.  Sep- 
arate negotiations  have  been  conducted  by  the 
United  States  with  Newfoundland  looking  towards 
a  formal  agreement  on  the  civil  use  of  the  bases 
there  as  weather  alternates,  but  such  negotiations 
have  not  yet  been  concluded. 

Features  of  the  Agreement 

1.  Kindley  Field  in  Bermuda,  Coolidge  Field 
in  Antigua,  Beane  Field  in  St.  Lucia,  and  Atkin- 
son Field  in  British  Guiana  will  be  open  for  reg- 
ular use  by  civil  aircraft  to  the  extent  that  accom- 
modations are  available.  They  are  referred  to  as 
the  regular  bases,  as  distinguished  from  Carlson 
and  Waller  Fields  in  Trinidad  and  Vernam  Field 
in  Jamaica,  which  will  be  open  to  civil  aircraft  as 
weather  alternates  only. 

2.  Civil  aircraft  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  will  be  entitled  to  use  the  bases  on 
equally  favorable  terms.  The  positions  of  both 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  in  re- 
gard to  the  exercise  of  traffic  rights  on  the  bases 
have  been  safeguarded,  and  provision  has  been 
made  to  insure  that  the  United  States,  which  will 
maintain  the  airfields  for  military  purposes,  shall 
enjoy  "most  favored  nation"  treatment.  Thus  it 
is  agreed  that  no  other  civil  air  carrier,  including 


1  For  text  of  agreement  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  144,  Feb.  24,  1948. 
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civil  air  carriers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  will  be 
granted  any  greater  or  different  traffic  rights  at  the 
bases  than  are  granted  to  United  States  civil  air 
carriers  at  such  bases,  with  certain  exceptions  per- 
mitted in  the  case  of  United  Kingdom  traffic  be- 
tween two  points  under  its  jurisdiction.  It  is  also 
agreed  that  the  United  Kingdom  will  not  grant  to 
civil  air  carriers  of  third  nations  traffic  rights 
which  exceed  corresponding  rights  which  such 
third  countries  grant  to  United  States  civil  air  car- 
riers in  their  territory. 

3.  Civil  aircraft  of  all  countries  granting  in 
their  own  territories  "two  freedom"  privileges  to 
both  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  carriers 
may  use  the  bases  for  non-traffic  purposes,  subject 
to  the  terms  of  the  present  agreement,  and  article  I 
of  the  two  freedoms  agreement. 

4.  Private  and  charter  operators  will  be  per- 
mitted to  use  the  bases,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  present  agreement,  for  traffic  and  non- 
traffic  purposes. 

5.  The  agreement  provides  for  the  limitation 
or  suspension  of  civil  use  of  the  bases  by  the  United 
States  military  authorities  for  military  reasons  or 
by  the  government  of  the  colony  concerned  for 
security  reasons.  The  agreement  protects  the 
right  of  the  United  States  military  authorities  to 
insure  that  no  steps  are  taken  in  connection  with 
the_  commercial  air  operations  which  would 
prejudice  in  any  way  the  military  use  of  the  bases. 

6.  The  United  States  military  authorities  will 
exercise  administrative  and  operational  control  of 
the  bases  except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided 


in  the  agreement.  Airport  tower  control,  a 
p  roach  control,  meteorological  facilities,  and  o 
erational  communications  facilities,  and  other  ait 
to  navigation  required  by  civil  aircraft  using  tl 
bases,  will  be  provided  by  or  under  the  directu 
of  the  United  States  military  authorities, 

7.  The  provision  of  facilities,  supplies,  ai 
services  required  at  the  bases  by  civil  aircraft  w: 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  colonial  governme:( 
concerned.  Such  facilities,  supplies,  and  servici 
are  to  be  provided  without  discrimination  and 
equitable  prices.  The  colonial  government  w: 
provide  all  such  facilities  for  customs,  immigr 
tion,  quarantine,  and  other  similar  matters  of  n 
tional  interest  as  may  be  necessary  for  civil  oper 
tions  at  the  bases. 

8.  Landing  fees  to  be  charged  for  use  of  tl 
bases  by  civil  aircraft  will  be  determined  by  tl  \ 
United  States  military  authorities  after  consult 
tion  with  the  appropriate  colonial  government  u!| 
less  the  local  colonial  authorities  assume  respons  > 
bility  for  the  maintenance  of  the  base  for  chj 
use  or  for  the  provision  or  the  maintenance 
aeronautical  facilities. 

9.  The  agreement  will  continue  in  effect  un1 
the  expiration  of  the  99-year  leases  unless  either  i 
the  two  Governments  shall,  after  the  agreeme 
has  been  in  effect  for  15  years,  give  to  the  oth 
notice  of  termination,  in  which  event  the  agre 
ment  shall  cease  to  be  effective  two  3'ears  lat* 
The  two  Governments  plan  to  consult  not  less  thj 
once  in  every  five  years  to  review  the  operation  < 
the  agreement  and  make  such  modifications  as  mi 
be  necessary. 


U.S.  and  Norway  Sign  Lend-Lease  Settlement  Agreement 

BACKGROUND  STATEMENT  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 


Representatives  of  the  United  States  and  Nor- 
way signed  on  February  24,  1948,  an  agreement 
for  over-all  settlement  of  lend-lease  and  military 
relief  accounts  and  other  war  claims.1  The  agree- 
ment was  signed  in  Washington  by  Secretary  of 
State  Marshall  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  and 
Ambassador  Morgenstierne  on  behalf  of  Norway. 

The  agreement  signed  constitutes  a  final  settle- 
ment for  lend-lease,  the  United  States  share  of 
civilian  supplies  furnished  by  the  Allied  armies  to 
Norway  as  military  relief,  and  claims  of  each  Gov- 
ernment against  the  other  which  arose  out  of  the 
war. 

Total  lend-lease  aid  to  Norway  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately 47  million  dollars,  including  cash  re- 
imbursable lend-lease  and  ships  which  have  been 
or  are  to  be  returned  to  the  United  States. 

Following  the  pattern  of  most  previous  settle- 

1  For  text  of  agreement  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  143,  Feb.  24, 1948. 
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ments,  the  United  States  asks  no  payment  fJ 
lend-lease  supplies  used  up  before  V-J  Day    | 
held  by  the  Norwegian  armed  forces.    Lend-lea 
aid  in  these  categories  amounted  to  an  estimati 
37  million  dollars.     In  consideration  of  lend-lea 
supplies  held  by  the  Norwegian  civilian  econon  1 
on  V-J  Day  or  furnished  after  that  date,  whiuj 
amounted  to  approximately  800  thousand  dollaiij 
and  the  United  States  share  of  civilian  suppli 
furnished  as  military  relief,  amounting  to  an  esl 
mated  18  million  dollars,  Norway  waives  payme:,  i 
of  a  balance  of  some  5.5  million  dollars  in  its  f  av<  i 
on  intergovernmental  shipping  claims,  and  w:  I 
pay  a  total  of  5.9  million  dollars  to  the  Unite 
States  in  the  form  of  (1)  real  property  located  jj 
Norway,  for  use  by  United  States  Governme:' 
agencies,  or  (2)   Norwegian  kroner  for  cultur 
and    educational    programs   or    for   payment  I 
United  States  Government  expenses  in  Norwa 
Further,  the  Norwegian  Government  waives  pa} 
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t  of  financial  obligations  of  the  United  States 
led  Forces,  incurred  while  in  Norwegian  ter- 
ry, and  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  are 
ling  over  to  the  Norwegian  Government  their 
wegian  currency  holding.  The  Norwegian 
■eminent  has  agreed  also  to  assume  certain 
ms  of  Norwegian  nationals  against  the  United 
tes,  such  as  patent,  requisitioning,  and  mari- 
e  salvage  claims,  and  claims  arising  out  of  the 
sence  of  United  States  troops  m  Norwegian 
•itory. 

js  additional  provisions  of  the  settlement  the 
:ted  States  Government  reserves  the  right  to 
ipture  lend-lease  arms  held  by  the  Norwegian 
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forces;  lend-lease  merchant  and  naval  vessels  will 
be  returned  in  accordance  with  United  States  law ; 
and  the  wartime  claims  of  each  Government 
against  the  other  not  already  settled  or  excluded 
by  the  agreement  are  waived. 

The  two  Governments  reaffirm  their  support  of 
the  principles  set  forth  in  article  VII  of  the  mu- 
tual aid  agreement  of  July  11,  1942,  and  their  de- 
sire to  eliminate  discriminatory  treatment  in  inter- 
national commerce  and  to  reduce  tariffs  and  other 
trade  barriers. 

The  agreement  was  approved  in  content  by  the 
Norwegian  Storting  (parliament)  before  sig- 
nature. 


REMARKS  BY  AMBASSADOR  MORGENSTIERNE 


I  am  particularly  happy  to  be  able  to  sign  this 
eement  on  behalf  of  my  Government.  It  marks 
close  of  an  important  period  of  collaboration 
ween  the  governments  and  peoples  of  Norway 
I  the  United  States  in  the  common  struggle 
dnst  and  victory  over  the  world  aggressors. 
1  wish  to  express  Norway's  deep  appreciation  of 
decisive  contribution  made  by  America  through 
d-lease.  History  will  look  upon  lend-lease,  I 
convinced,  as  an  achievement  of  far-sighted  and 
lliant  statesmanship.  In  keeping  with  the  spirit 
the  lend-lease  idea  the  Norwegian  economy  has 


been  freed  from  any  burden  of  repayment  for  lend- 
lease  contributions  for  war  purposes. 

"Also  in  the  settlement  of  Norway's  obligations 
in  connection  with  the  civilian  relief  goods  received 
just  after  liberation,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  shown  great  understanding  of  our  posi- 
tion in  agreeing  to  terms  which  do  not  obligate  us 
to  provide  dollar  exchange. 

"The  cultural  and  educational  program  for 
which  means  have  been  provided  through  this 
settlement  will  be  of  great  and,  I  am  sure,  mutual 
benefit,  and  is  certain  to  strengthen  the  cultural 
ties  between  our  two  countries." 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  MARSHALL 


[  am  pleased  to  sign  this  agreement  on  behalf  of 
-  Government  with  the  Government  of  Norway. 
e  occasion  reminds  us  of  the  great  contribution 
de  to  victory  by  Norway,  and  the  invaluable  and 
irageous  service  rendered  to  the  Allied  cause  by 
ships  and  men. 


The  agreement  is  particularly  gratifying  since  it 
not  only  settles,  in  a  mutually  satisfactory  way,  the 
lend-lease  accounts  arising  out  of  our  close  and 
successful  partnership  during  the  war,  but,  also, 
it  is  evidence  of  the  cordial  attitude  with  which 
our  two  countries  are  able  to  solve  mutual  problems. 


in  Asked  To  Clarify  Position  on 
hwarzkopf  Mission 

[Released  to  the  press  February  26] 

W  of  statement  released  to  the  Iranian  press 

February  25,  1948,  by  the  American  Embassy 

Tehran 

On  February  7,  1948,  the  American  Ambassa- 
r,  G.  V.  Allen,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation 
th  Mr.  Hakimi,  raised  the  question  of  the 
hwarzkopf  mission  to  the  Iranian  gendarmerie. 
The  United  States  Ambassador  then  presented 

the  Prime  Minister  a  note  describing  the  posi- 
>n  of  the  United  States  Government  in  regard 

the  mission  of  General  Schwarzkopf  and  re- 

iorch  7.  1948 


quested  the  Iranian  Government  to  clarify  its 
position  in  regard  to  this  mission.  It  must  be  an 
Iranian  decision  as  to  whether  the  contract  should 
be  continued  as  heretofore,  renegotiated,  or  ter- 
minated. This  was  not  a  note  of  protest  but 
merely  a  request  for  a  clear  statement  of  the 
Iranian  Government's  position  in  the  matter. 

In  as  much  as  no  reply  has  yet  been  received 
from  the  Iranian  Government,  the  Embassy  is 
not  able  to  make  further  comment. 

The  Embassy,  however,  must  reiterate  that  the 
United  States  Government  has  always  regarded 
the  question  of  United  States  military  advisers  in 
Iran  as  entirely  a  matter  for  the  Iranians  them- 
selves to  decide. 
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Draft  Agreement  of  I  titer- American  Economic  Cooperation  Prepared 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 


[Released  to  the  press  February  25] 

The  Department  of  State  made  available  Febru- 
ary 25  the  text  of  a  draft  basic  agreement  of  inter- 
American  economic  cooperation  which  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  as  a  working  document 
for  the  Ninth  International  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can States.  This  preliminary  document  has  been 
transmitted  by  the  Pan  American  Union  to  each 
of  the  21  American  republics.  The  Conference 
will  convene  at  Bogota,  Colombia,  on  March  30, 
1948. 

The  Department  pointed  out  that  this  draft 
agreement  does  not  commit  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, or  any  other  government,  in  any  way 
with  respect  to  the  position  its  Delegation  may 
take  at  the  Conference.  In  a  number  of  important 
respects,  in  fact,  the  draft  is  at  variance  with  the 
views  of  this  Government,  and  reservations  have 
been  entered  by  the  United  States,  in  the  Council, 
particularly  with  respect  to  provisions  relating 


to  assurances  and  safeguards  for  private  Amerii 
enterprises  abroad.  The  Department  recogni: 
that  the  draft  agreement  in  its  present  form  a 
failed  in  certain  respects  to  meet  the  wishes  o 
number  of  the  other  governments,  many  of  wh 
have  likewise  entered  specific  reservations.  It 
dicated  that  the  views  which  American  citiz* 
institutions,  organizations,  and  businesses  mij 
wish  to  express  concerning  the  draft  docum 
would  be  taken  fully  into  account  in  the  prepa 
tion  of  instructions  for  the  United  States  Dele 
tion. 

The  document,  which  is  being  released  sim 
taneously  by  other  governments,  consists  oi 
preamble  and  chapters  on  principles,  techni 
cooperation,  financial  cooperation,  private  inv< 
ments,  cooperation  for  industrialization,  so<; 
guarantees,  maritime  transportation,  in 
American  travel,  settlement  of  economic  dispu,; 
coordination  with  United  Nations  economic; 
ganizations,  transitory  provisions,  and  ratificat 
and  entry  into  effect. 


TEXT  OF  AGREEMENT 


[Released  to  the  press  February  25] 

The  Governments  Represented  at  the  Ninth  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  Considering : 

That  it  is  their  desire  to  maintain,  strengthen  and  de- 
velop in  the  economic  field  the  special  relations  that  unite 
them  within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations ; 

That  the  economic  welfare  of  each  State  depends  in 
large  measure  upon  the  welfare  of  the  others ; 

That,  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  they  have  undertaken  to  promote  social  progress 
and  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  within  the  broadest 
concept  of  liberty,  as  well  as  to  endeavor  to  obtain  oppor- 
tunities for  permanent  employment  for  everyone ; 

That  they  have  declared,  moreover,  on  various  occasions, 
that  they  will  direct  their  economic  policy  toward  the 
creation  of  conditions  which,  by  means  of  an  increase  in 
production,  in  domestic  and  foreign  trade,  and  in  national 
and  international  investments,  may  promote  everywhere 
the  attainment  of  high  levels  of  real  income,  employment 
and  consumption,  free  from  excessive  fluctuations,  to  the 
end  that  their  people  may  be  fed,  housed  and  clothed  in 
adequate  manner  and  may  enjoy  the  services  necessary  for 
health,  education  and  welfare;  that  industrialization  and 
general  economic  development  are  indispensable  for  the 
realization  of  these  objectives;  and 

That  at  the  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Mainte- 
nance of  Continental  Peace  and  Security  they  considered 
that  economic  security,  indispensable  for  the  progress  of 
all  the  American  peoples  will  be  at  all  times  the  best  guar- 
antee of  their  political  security  and  of  the  success  of  their 
joint  effort  for  the  maintenance  of  continental  peace; 
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Have  Resolved  to  authorize  their  respective  repress 
tives,  whose  Full  Powers  have  been  found  in  good  and  I 
form,  to  subscribe  to  the  following  articles: 

Chapter  I:  Principles 

Article  1.  The  American  States  declare  that  they  h 
the  duty  to  cooperate  for  the  solution  of  their  econo 
problems,  and  to  act  in  their  international  economic  rl 
tions  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  good  neighbor. 

Article  2.  The  purposes  of  the  cooperation  to  which 
Agreement  refers  and  the  principles  which  will  gover! 
are  those  set  forth  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Natl 
and  in  the  Organic  Pact  of  the  Inter-American  System. 

Article  3.  The  American  States  afQrm  the  principle!}! 
equality  of  access  to  raw  materials,  scientific  and  tec  i- 
cal  advances,  producers'  goods,  and  appropriate  distrl 
tion  of  products,  which  they  may  require  for  tfl 
industrialization  and  economic  development. 

Article  4.  The  American  States  agree  that  bilateral 
multilateral  arrangements  which,  in  conformity  v* 
the  principles  of  this  Basic  Agreement,  contribute  to  tilt 
economic  welfare  and  common  security,  should  # 
stimulated. 

Article  5.  The  economic  cooperation  shall  be  extend 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  agreement  and  of  ij 
others  in  force  or  which  may  be  concluded  in  the  fut  e. 

Article  6.  The  extent  and  character  of  economic  coop* 
tion  shall  be  determined  by  each  participating  country 
accordance  with  its  resources  and  the  provisions  ofts 
own  laws. 
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ticle  7  In  general,  every  country  shall  have  the  duty 
iopting  the  domestic  measures  which  are  within  its 
>r,  before  requesting  foreign  financial  cooperation. 

pter  II:  Technical  Cooperation 

■tide  8  The  American  States  undertake  through  indi- 
al  and  collective  action  to  continue  and  expand  techni- 
-ooperation  for  the  carrying  out  of  studies,  for  the 
aration  of  plans  and  for  executing  projects  and  activi- 
directed  toward  strengthening  their  economic  struc- 
,  intensifying  their  agriculture  and  mining,  developing 
r  industry  and  increasing  their  trade.  . 

'tide  9  The  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
acil  shall  promote  and  coordinate,  within  the  sphere 
ts  competence,  the  technical  cooperation  for  giving 
:t  to  the  objectives  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
especially  the  following : 

i  Making  an  inventory  of  the  economic  potential  of 
American  countries  to  determine:  i)  The  situation 
future  possibilities  of  each  country  ;  ii)  The  possibili- 
for  cooperation  and  interchange  between  the  Ameri- 
countries;  iii)  The  possibilities  for  interchange  be- 
en the  American  countries  and  other  countries  of  the 
Id-  iv)  The  linking  of  the  American  countries  with 
groups  of  countries  included  in  the  application  ot 
|  plans  for  economic  recovery. 

)  In  general,  compiling,  preparing  and  placing  at  tne 
>osal  of  the  interested  country  or  countries  the  statis- 
1  data,  information  and  general  plans  with  respect  to 
development  and  utilization  of  the  economic  resources 
he  American  countries. 

)  Studies  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  American 
tes,  including  minerals,  oils,  forests,  fuels  and  water 

per. 

)  Promoting    laboratory    investigations    and    experi- 
ltal  work  which  it  considers  necessary. 
)  Studies  of  technical  problems  of  economy,  admims- 
tion  and  public  finances,  tending  toward  the  economic 
elopment  of  the  American  States. 

)  Studies  of  the  possibilities  of  industrial  and  agri- 
tural  development  from  the  standpoint  of  raw  ma- 
ials,  necessary  machinery  and  equipment,  technical 
cedures,  and  markets. 

)  Examining,  at  the  request  of  the  interested  coun- 
>s,  possibilities  and  conditions  for  the  establishment 
new  industries  or  for  the  increase  of  those  in  exist- 
•e,  especially  when  they  are  conducive  to  a  more  com- 
te  utilization  of  natural  resources,  when  they  favor 
L  balance  of  payments,  or  when,  through  reasonable  re- 
rns,  they  stimulate  full  employment  and  the  elevation 
■the  average  standard  of  living. 

i)  Lending  advice  and  facilitating  technical  assistance 
the  countries  requesting  it,  with  reference,  among 
lier  things,  to  agricultural  soil  conservation,  conserva- 
n  of  forests,  minerals,  fuels  and  waters,  extension  of 
igation  works,  introduction  of  new  crops,  and  develop- 
,nt  of  existing  crops. 

j.)  Promotion  of  the  training  of  technical  and  admin- 
jrative  personnel  in  all  economic  activities,  encouraging 
»}  frequent  interchange  of  professors  and  students  be- 
een  the  technical  educational  establishments  of 
juerica,  the  interchange  of  specialized  administrative 
(icials,  conferences  and  seminars,  and  apprenticeships 
I  industrial  plants  or  technical  schools.  The  training  of 
thnlcal  personnel  should  cover  higher  personnel  work- 
Is,  foremen  and  other  auxiliary  personnel. 
IJ)  Lending  of  technical  assistance  to  the  American 
jimtries  with  respect  to  their  problems  of  transportation 
id  communications. 

i.k)  Lending  cooperation  in  the  technical  and  scientific 
lidy  of  the  condition  of  working  people,   in  order  to 
lovide  for  their  vital  necessities,  elevate  their  standard 
I  living  and  their  technical  proficiency. 
1)  Studying    with    the    specialized    organizations    and 
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promoting  the  adoption  of  sanitary  standards  with  re- 
spect to  plant  and  animal  quarantine  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  an  international  understanding  to  avoid  the  ap- 
plication of  such  measures  as  an  indirect  means  of  im- 
posing barriers  to  international  trade. 

Article  10.  To  carry  out  the  functions  ascribed  to  it  in 
Article  9,  the  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil shall  have  a  special  organism,  of  an  executive  and 
permanent  character,  in  which  the  existing  inter-American 
organisms  charged  with  similar  functions  can  be  merged, 
and  utilizing  the  economic  services  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  The  Council  shall  determine  whether  the  studies 
which  are  requested  of  it  are  within  its  competence,  and  it 
may  also  indicate  when  it  is  more  appropriate  that  applica- 
tions addressed  to  it  should  be  directed  to  other  national 
or  international  institutions  or  to  private  institutions. 

Article  11.  In  the  development  of  its  activities,  the 
Council  and  the  special  organism  shall  maintain  communi- 
cation and  exchange  of  information  with  the  entities  which 
are  concerned,  in  each  country,  with  the  study  of  basic 
economic  problems  or  which  act  as  planning  organizations 
for  the  national  economy,  as  well  as  with  the  universities 
and  other  technical  and  scientific  institutions  in  the 
various  countries. 

Article  12.  The  Council  may  on  its  own  initiative  under- 
take to  carry  out  the  functions  indicated  in  Article  9,  if  it 
receives  the  approval  of  the  government  or  governments 
in  whose  territory  the  studies  or  investigations  are  to  be 
realized ;  moreover,  it  may  do  so  upon  the  request  of  one 
or  more  of  such  governments. 

Article  13.  The  participating  States  obligate  themselves 
to  contribute,  in  proportion  to  their  resources,  the  neces- 
sary amounts  to  cover  the  greater  expenditure  needed  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  organism  mentioned  in  Article  10, 
within  the  budget  of  the  Inter-American  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  In  the  case  of  a  study  which  may  benefit 
a  single  country,  the  Council  shall  decide  in  what  propor- 
tion that  country  ought  to  contribute  to  defraying  the 
necessary  expenses. 

Article  Ik-  Nothing  in  this  Chapter  shall  be  interpreted 
as  contrary  to  other  arrangements  between  the  American 
States  for  the  reciprocal  extension  of  technical  cooperation 
in  the  economic  field. 

Chapter  III:  Financial  Cooperation 

Article  15.  The  American  States  reaffirm  the  principles 
set  forth  in  the  Agreement  on  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  declare  that  the  attainment  of  the  objectives 
contained  therein  would  facilitate  a  high  level  of  com- 
mercial interchange  between  the  American  States  and  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  would  thereby  promote  general 
economic  and  social  progress  through  stimulating  the  local 
investment  of  domestic  savings  and  attracting  private 
foreign  capital.  They  consider  it  desirable,  therefore,  to 
take  all  the  domestic  measures  that  may  be  conducive  to 
the  achievement  of  the  above  objectives. 

Although  the  International  Monetary  Fund  is  the  inter- 
governmental institution  which  can  best  serve  in  normal 
circumstances  to  attain  these  objectives  through  interna- 
tional financial  cooperation,  the  American  States  agree  to 
complement  in  appropriate  cases  the  operations  of  the 
Fund  by  means  of  non-discriminatory  bilateral  agreements 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement 
of  that  organization. 

Article  16.  The  American  States  reaffirm  the  purposes 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment and  agree  to  concert  their  efforts  to  make  the 
Bank  an  increasingly  effective  instrument  for  the  reali- 
zation of  those  purposes,  especially  those  related  to  the 
promotion  of  their  mutual  economic  development.  They 
further  declare  that  they  will  continue  to  extend  medium 
and  long-term  credits  to  each  other  through  governmental 
or  intergovernmental  institutions  for  economic  develop- 
ment and  the  promotion  of  international  trade,  for  the 
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purpose  of  complementing  the  flow  of  private  investments. 
The  terms  of  the  credits  destined  for  economic  develop- 
ment shall  be  made  of  sufficient  extent  so  that  the  services 
of  the  loans  will  not  impose  excessive  burdens  on  the 
enterprises  which  must  pay  them.  Moreover,  the  Amer- 
ican States  agree  that  with  respect  to  these  loans  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  set  up  a  criterion  similar  to  that  provided 
for  in  paragraph  (c),  section  4  of  Article  IV  of  the  Agree- 
ment of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development. 

Article  17.  The  American  States  recognize  that  the 
insufficiency  of  domestic  savings,  or  the  ineffective  use 
thereof,  has  forced  the  majority  of  the  countries  of  Amer- 
ica to  resort  to  inflationary  practices  which  may  ulti- 
mately endanger  the  stability  of  their  exchange  rates  and 
the  orderly  development  of  their  economies. 

The  American  States  agree,  therefore,  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  local  capital  markets  to  provide,  from 
non-inflationary  sources,  the  domestic  funds  needed  to 
cover  investment  expenditures  in  national  currency.  The 
American  States  agree  that  in  general  international  fi- 
nancing should  not  be  sought  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
expenditures  in  local  currency.  However,  they  recognize 
that  as  long  as  the  available  domestic  savings  in  the  local 
capital  markets  are  not  sufficient,  expenditures  in  local 
currency  can,  in  justified  circumstances,  be  considered  for 
the  financing  referred  to  in  Article  16. 

Chapter  IV:  Private  Investments 

Article  18.  The  American  States  declare  that  the  in- 
vestment of  private  capital  and  the  introduction  of  ad- 
vanced techniques  from  other  countries  may  constitute  an 
important  factor  in  their  general  economic  development 
and  resulting  social  progress.  They  also  declare  that 
such  capital  and  techniques  should  be  available  on  reason- 
able terms  and  conditions  for  the  countries  which  need 
them  and  should  be  utilized  for  productive  purposes  suited 
to  such  countries,  and  should  contribute  especially  to  in- 
creasing their  national  income  and  giving  an  impulse  to 
their  economic  development. 

The  American  States  shall  reciprocally  grant  each  other 
appropriate  facilities  and  incentives  for  the  investment 
and  re-investment  of  capital,  and,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, for  the  transfer  of  capital  and  earnings. 

Foreign  capital  shall  receive  equitable  treatment.  No 
discriminations  shall  be  applied  except  when  its  invest- 
ment must  be  limited  or  conditioned  by  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  public  interest. 

Article  19.  The  American  States  declare  that  foreign 
investments  should  be  made  with  the  objective  not  only 
of  the  legitimate  profit  of  those  making  the  investment 
but  also  as  a  means  of  collaborating  in  the  sound  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  receiving  countries  and  of  watch- 
ing over  the  welfare  of  the  persons  dependent  upon  the 
enterprises.  In  the  enterprises  established  by  such  in- 
vestments and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  in  force  in 
each  country  just,  equitable  and  non-discriminatory  treat- 
ment shall  be  accorded  to  all  personnel,  both  national  and 
foreign,  with  respect  to  employment  and  conditions  thereof. 

Article  20.  Foreign  capital  shall  be  subject  to  national 
laws.  The  American  States  reaffirm  their  right  to  estab- 
lish, within  an  order  of  equity  and  of  legal  and  judicial 
guarantees : 

a)  measures  to  prevent  foreign  investments  from  being 
utilized  directly  or  indirectly  as  an  instrument  for  inter- 
vening in  national  politics  or  for  prejudicing  the  security 
or  the  fundamental  interests  of  the  receiving  country; 

b)  standards  with  respect  to  the  extent  and  terms  in 
which  foreign  investment  will  be  permitted,  as  well  as 
reasonable  conditions  respecting  the  propriety  of  existing 
and  future  investments. 

Article  21.  The  American  States  shall  take  no  dis- 
criminatory action  against  investments  by  virtue  of  which 
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the  deprivation  of  property  rights  legally  acquired  bj 
foreign  capital  or  enterprises  is  carried  out  under  con 
ditions  different  from  those  which  the  constitution  or  lawi 
of  each  country  established  for  the  expropriation  of  na 
tional  property. 

Article  22.  In  the  bilateral  or  multilateral  agreemen 
which  the  American  States  may  enter  into  for  carryini 
out  the  purposes  expressed  in  this  Chapter,  account  shal 
be  taken  of  the  special  situation  of  the  contracting  partift 
and  of  the  interest  which  they  have  in  foreign  investment: 
for  their  economic  and  social  development. 

Article  23.  The  American  States,  in  order  to  stimulati 
the  investment  of  private  capital,  shall  endeavor  to  con 
elude  bilateral  or  multilateral  agreements  with  the  objec 
of  eliminating  double  taxation.  In  such  agreements  the; 
shall  try  to  resolve  other  problems  of  a  taxation  charactei 

Chapter  V:  Cooperation  for  Industrialization 

Article  24.  The  American  States  reiterate  that  the  soun 
industrialization  of  those  of  them  which  have  not  sue 
ceeded  up  to  the  present  in  making  full  use  of  their  natura  1 
resources  is  indispensable  for  stimulating  internation£  1 
commerce,  the  volume  of  employment,  and  principally  tb  I 
improvement  of  living  standards. 

They  accordingly  recognize  that  they  are  obligated  t  I 
cooperate  with  each  other  by  all  appropriate  means  s 
that  their  industrialization  is  not  retarded  but  is  rathe 
accelerated  to  the  extent  possible. 

Article  25.  Concretely — and  without  prejudice  to  tb  j 
various  forms  of  cooperation  provided  for  in  other  char 
ters  of  this  Agreement— the  American  States  reiterate  tb 
reciprocal  obligation  of  doing  whatever  is  in  their  power  | 
satisfy,  on  favorable  terms,  at  just  prices,  and  without  an 
discrimination,  requests  for  machinery,  equipment,  good 
raw  materials  and  means  of  transport  required  for  the; 
industrialization  or  the  development  and  exploitation  ( 
their  natural  resources. 

Chapter  VI:  Social  Guarantees 

Article  26.  The  American  States,  within  the  economi 
objectives  expressed  in  this  Agreement,  agree  to  cooperat 
in  the  most  effective  possible  manner,  in  the  solution  t 
their  social  problems,  and  to  adopt  measures  approprial 
to  their  political  and  social  institutions  leading  to : 

a)  Assuring  the  effective  reign  of  social  justice  and  goo 
relations  between  workers  and  employers. 

b)  Fostering  opportunities  for  useful  and  regular  en 
ployment,  at  fair  wages,  for  all  persons  who  want  an 
are  able  to  work. 

c)  Minimizing  the  disruptive  effect  of  illness,  old  ag 
temporary  unemployment  and  work  hazards  on  the  coi 
tinuity  of  earnings. 

d)  Safeguarding  the  health,  welfare  and  education  ( 
the  entire  population,  with  special  regard  to  materm 
and  child  health. 

e)  Providing   suitable   administrative   machinery  anjj 
personnel  to  implement  these  programs. 

Chapter  VII:  Maritime  Transportation 

Article  27.  The  American  States  agree  to  encourage  an 
coordinate  the  most  effective  use  of  their  transportatic 
facilities,  including  ports  and  free  ports,  so  as  to  satisJ 
their  economic  needs  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  compatib 
with  reliable  and  adequate  service. 

Article  28.  The  American  States  agree  to  take  all  legi 
lative  or  other  measures  necessary  to  insure  that  merchai 
vessels  and  cargoes  of  the  American  States  shall  in  all  r 
spects  receive  national  and  most-favored-nation  treatmei 
within  the  ports,  waters  and  places,  provided  that  ea< 
party  may  reserve  usual  exclusive  rights  and  privileges 
Its  own  merchant  vessels  with  respect  to  coasting  trad 
inland  transportation  and  national  fisheries. 
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-tide  29.  The  American  States  agree  to  eliminate  un- 
ssary  legal  restrictions  by  governments  affecting 
sportation  engaged  in  international  trade,  so  as  to 
note  the  availability  without  discrimination  of  transl- 
ation services  to  the  commerce  of  the  Hemisphere 
in  order  that  commercial  cargoes  of  the  American 
es  may  have  equal  access  to  all  the  ships  under  the 
of  the  American  Nations. 

rticle  30.  The  American  States  agree  to  encourage  the 
iction  of  transportation  costs  through  the  lowering 
reight  rates,  fees  and  other  charges  and  imposts  which 
uly  restrict  inter-American  maritime  trade. 
rticle  31.  The  American  States  agree  to  take  all  pos- 
e  measures  to  eliminate  laws  or  regulations  restricting 
ational  carriers  goods  moving  in  international  trade. 
rticle  32.  The  provisions  of  the  present  Chapter  do  not 
ly  a  limitation  with  respect  to  measures  which  the 
erican  governments  may  have  adopted,  for  the  purpose 
itimulating  the  creation  or  development  of  their  mer- 
nt  marines,  to  the  benefit  of  the  commercial  transport 
rices  of  the  Hemisphere;  on  the  understanding  that 
h  measures  will  not  signify  restrictions  on  competition 
h  respect  to  the  merchant  fleets  of  other  countries,  but 
>ly  and  exclusively  subsidies  or  aids  for  the  creation, 
elopment  and  encouragement  of  national  merchant 
ts. 

apter  VIII:  Inter-American  Travel 

[rticle  33.  The  American  States  declare  that  the  devel- 
nent  of  inter-American  travel,  including  tourist  travel, 
istitutes  an  important  factor  in  their  general  economic 
•elopment  which  contributes  to  expanding  trade,  facili- 
ing  technical  cooperation  and  increasing  economic 
del-standing.  They,  therefore,  undertake  to  promote 
tional  and  international  action  to  reduce  restrictions  on 
[i-immigrant  travellers  of  the  American  States. 

lapter  IX:  Settlement  of  Economic  Disputes 

Article  34.  The  American  States  agree,  individually  and 
lectively,  to  resort  only  to  orderly  and  amicable  means 
r  the  settlement  of  all  economic  disputes  between  them, 
ley  agree  in  such  controversies  to  enter  into  consulta- 
>ns  through  diplomatic  channels  for  the  purpose  of 
itching  a  mutually  satisfactory  solution.  If  such  con- 
itations  prove  ineffective,  any  State  which  is  party  to  the 
jpute  may  request  the  Inter-American  Economic  and 
cial  Council  to  arrange  for  further  discussions  spon- 
red  by  the  Council  for  the  purpose  of  causing  an  amicable 
ttlement  of  the  dispute. 

The  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  such 
ses  shall  consult  the  American   States  parties  to  the 
spute  and  shall  assist  them  in  adjusting  their  differences 
a  satisfactory  manner. 
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Nothing  in  this  Article  shall  prevent  the  American  States 
from  entrusting  the  solution  of  their  disputes  to  other  pro- 
cedures by  virtue  of  agreements  already  in  existence  or 
which  may  be  concluded  in  the  future. 

Chapter  X:  Coordination  with  United  Nations' 
Economic  Organizations 

Article  35.  Relations  between  the  Inter-American  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  and  the  specialized  economic 
organizations  of  the  Inter-American  System,  and  the 
United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies,  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Organic 
Pact  of  the  Inter-American  System. 

Chapter  XI:  Transitory  Provision 

Article  36.  The  Inter -American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  shall  prepare,  where  it  may  be  necessary,  the 
drafts  of  multilateral  conventions  to  carry  out  the  under- 
takings set  forth  in  the  present  Basic  Agreement  of  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation,  for  consideration  at  the  next 
Inter-American  Economic  Conference. 

Chapter  XII:  Ratification  and  Entry  Into  Force 

Article  37.  The  present  Basic  Agreement  of  Inter- 
American  Economic  Cooperation  shall  remain  open  to 
signature  by  the  American  States,  and  shall  be  ratified 
in  accordance  with  their  respective  constitutional  proce- 
dures. The  original  instrument,  whose  texts  in  Spanish, 
English,  Portuguese,  and  French  are  equally  authentic, 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Pan  American  Union,  which 
shall  send  certified  copies  to  the  Governments  for  purposes 
of  ratification.  The  instruments  of  ratification  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Pan  American  Union,  which  shall  notify 
the  signatory  Governments  of  such  deposit.  Such  noti- 
fication shall  be  considered  an  exchange  of  ratifications. 
Article  38.  The  present  Agreement  shall  enter  into 
effect  as  among  the  ratifying  States,  when  two-thirds  of 
the  signatory  States  have  deposited  their  ratifications. 
The  present  Agreement  shall  enter  into  effect  with  respect 
to  the  other  States  in  the  order  in  which  they  deposit  their 
ratifications. 

Article  39.  The  present  Agreement  shall  be  registered 
in  the  General  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  through 
the  Pan  American  Union,  upon  the  deposit  of  the  ratifica- 
cations  of  two-thirds  of  the  signatory  States. 

Article  40.  Amendments  to  the  present  Agreement  may 
be  adopted  only  at  an  International  Conference  of  Amer- 
ican States  held  for  such  purpose.  The  Amendments  shall 
enter  into  force  under  the  same  terms  and  in  accordance 
with  the  procedure  established  in  Article  37. 
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xtension  of  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946 


LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  TO  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON   MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 


February  17, 1948. 
It  Dear  Mr.  Chairman  : 

i  I  regret  very  much  that  the  particular  individ- 
ale  from  the  Department  that  I  would  have  asked 
b  present  the  matter  of  the  extension  of  the 
phip  Sales  Act  are  not  available  today.  Mr.  Clay- 
pn  returns  from  Havana  tonight.  Mr.  Norton, 
'Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of  this  phase  of  our 
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activities,  is  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Mr.  Thorp, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  economic  affairs  who 
is  also  interested  in  the  matter,  is  attending  the 
meeting  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  in  New  York  today. 

Therefore,  I  have  asked  Mr.  Radius,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tion, to  present  this  letter  from  me  and  to  answer 
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any  immediate  questions  you  might  desire  to  ask 
him. 

I  understand  that  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  considering  the  advisability  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946.1  I 
would  like  to  present  to  this  Committee  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Department  of  State  with  respect  to 
the  extension  of  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  to  sell,  charter  and  operate 
Government-owned  vessels  which  were  built 
during  the  war. 

On  December  1,  1947,  the  President  recom- 
mended to  Congress  that  this  authority,  which 
will  expire  on  February  29,  be  extended  until 
June  30,  1949.  On  February  5  the  Senate  passed 
a  joint  resolution  which  would  extend  the  author- 
ity of  the  Maritime  Commission,  as  requested  by 
the  President,  but  with  an  amendment  prohibiting 
the  sale  or  charter  of  vessels  to  non-citizens  after 
March  1  of  this  year. 

I  strongly  urge  that  this  authority  now  vested 
in  the  Maritime  Commission  be  extended  without 
limiting  amendments  to  June  30,  1949.  I  firmly 
believe  that  this  Government  should  have  the 
authority  to  dispose  of  surplus  vessels  to  non- 
citizens  when  such  disposition  would  be  in  the 
national  interest  and  would  not  endanger  our 
national  security. 

Fourteen  million  deadweight  tons  of  vessels  are 
now  idle  in  our  laid-up  fleet.  This  tonnage  in- 
cludes vessels  for  which  there  is  no  demand  either 
for  charter  or  purchase  by  American  operators  but 
which  could  be  advantageously  operated  by  citi- 
zens of  countries  whose  economic  development  and 
political  stability  are  in  our  national  interest.  The 
sale  of  such  vessels  would  produce  revenue  to  the 
United  States  Government,  reduce  the  cost  of  for- 
eign assistance  programs  and  aid  in  attaining  the 
objectives  of  our  national  policy.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  sale  of  only  a  few  vessels  would  have 
advantages  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  out  of 
proportion  to  the  small  number  of  vessels  involved. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  sale  of  vessels  to  non- 
citizens  is  related  to  national  security.  I  consider 
the  Merchant  Marine  an  important  element  in  na- 
tional defense.  The  Department  of  State  is  vitally 
concerned  with  matters  affecting  national  security. 
Since  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946  already 
provides  for  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  with  respect  to  sales  to  non-citizens,  I 
believe  that  the  national  defense  aspects  of  any 
such  sales  are  adequately  safeguarded  by  the  pres- 
ent language  of  the  Act.  For  your  further  infor- 
mation regarding  the  national  security  aspects  of 
this  problem,  I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  the  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  Senator  Vanden- 
berg  dated  February  11,  1948. 

1  For  a  statement  by  Secretary  Marshall  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  see  Bulletin  of  June  22,  1947,  p.  1225. 
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It  has  been  contended  that  any  further  sale  o 
vessels  to  non-citizens  will  jeopardize  the  Ameri 
can  Merchant  Marine.  I  understand  that  toda; 
the  active,  privately-owned  American  Merchan 
Marine  consists  of  approximately  10,500,000  dead 
weight  tons.  This  compares  with  an  active  fleet  o 
9,300,000  deadweight  tons  in  1939  and  with  a  Ion; 
range  permanent  Merchant  Marine,  estimated  h 


the  Maritime  Commission  and  concurred  in  by  th' 
Armed  Services  and  the  President's  Advisor 
Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine,  of  approxi 
mately  11,500,000  deadweight  tons. 

In  my  opinion,  the  privately-owned  fleet  shoult 
constitute  the  backbone  of  the  American  Merchan 
Marine.  All  measures  consistent  with  our  na.  | 
tional  and  foreign  policy  should  be  taken  to  en 
courage  its  development,  maintenance  and  opera 
tion  at  high-level  efficiency.  The  ultimati 
strength  of  this  fleet  depends  upon  the  adoptioi 
and  carrying  out  of  a  positive,  sound,  long-rangi 
program  for  development  and  replacement. 

In  addition  to  this  privately-owned  fleet,  then 
are  today  in  operation  approximately  1,000  ship: 
of  nearly  ten  million  deadweight  tons,  owned  ty 
the  Government  and  chartered  to  private  opera 
tors.  Most  of  these  chartered  vessels  are  carrying 
bulk  cargoes  in  relief  and  recovery  programs.  I>, 
is  essential  that  sufficient  tonnage  be  readily  avail 
able  to  meet  these  requirements.  Within  the  nex' 
four  years  it  is  expected  that  these  extraordinary 
bulk  cargo  movements  will  disappear.  There  if 
no  reason  to  assume  that  private  American  opera 
tors  will  purchase  sufficient  tonnage  to  removi 
the  need  for  the  temporary  use  of  some  Govern 
ment-owned  vessels. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  detail; 
of  charter  and  general  agency  operations  to  giv( 
an  opinion  as  to  the  most  desirable  method  oi 
providing  Government-owned  tonnage  for  essen- 
tial, but  temporary,  transport.  The  point  I  wis! 
to  stress,  however,  is  that  efficient  and  economica. 
transport  will  depend  upon  the  availability  of  ar 
adequate  volume  of  tonnage  to  supplement  oui 
privately-owned  fleet  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  tc 
the  American  taxpayer. 

A  major  interest  of  this  Government  is  the 
transportation  of  national  interest  passengei 
traffic,  such  as  Government  officials,  businessmen 
traveling  abroad  in  the  interests  of  restoring  trade, 
relief  workers,  repatriates  and  their  accompany- 
ing alien  relatives,  and  displaced  persons,  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  will  require  an  extension  of  the 
Maritime  Commission's  operating  authority.  I 
believe  you  are  already  familiar  with  this  problem 
and  rather  than  cover  the  details  in  this  statement. 
I  am  submitting  the  enclosed  memorandum  giving 
you  further  information. 

In  closing,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the 
extension,  without  limiting  amendments,  of  the 
Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946  to  June  30, 1949, 
and  continuation  of  the  authority  of  the  Mari- 

i 
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Commission  to  operate  vessels  for  this  same 
)d.    I  consider  these  measures  to  be  essential 
le  furtherance  of  our  national  interests  and 
istent  with  our  national  security. 
Faithfully  yours, 


s^or 


osures : 

py  of  letter  to  Senator  Vandenberg  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense 
jmorandum— National  Interest  Passenger  Transport 

he  Honorable 

Alvin  F.  Weichel,  Chairman, 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries, 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense 
Washington,  11  February  19^8. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  : 

i  my  testimony  before  your  Committee,  to  which 
refer  in  the  letter  you  sent  me  today,  I  said:  "Our 
»se  and  object  is  totally  and  exclusively  to  prevent 
;her  war  by  the  creation  of  the  political  and  economic 
social  equilibrium  which  is  requisite  to  the  inainte- 
ze  of  peace." 

he  providing  of  shipping  is  a  major  part  of  the  means 
vhich  we  hope  to  accomplish  this  purpose  and  object, 
you  know,  I  feel  strongly  that  peace  and  security 
aot  be  viewed  merely  in  terms  of  great  military  power 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  alone — 
this  is  as  true  of  shipping  as  it  is  of  any  other  ele- 
it  of  power  or  wealth. 

1  your  letter,  you  have  adverted  to  a  suggestion  that 
transfer  or  sell  500  vessels,  and  have  asked  me  these 
nflc  questions :  "What  impact,  if  any,  would  the  sale 
ransfer  of  these  ships  as  contemplated  in  the  Admin- 
ation's  program  have  upon  the  national  security  in- 
ists  of  the  United  States?  Would  it  be  advisable, 
n  a  national  security  viewpoint,  to  sell  or  transfer 
such  vessels?" 

Irst,  let  me  state  my  own  understanding  of  the  sug- 
tion  referred  to  in  your  letter.  My  understanding  is 
?:  That  the  figure  of  500  vessels  is  a  ceiling  figure, 
igned  to  provide  the  Administrator  with  a  desirable 
ount  of  flexibility;  that  within  this  ceiling  figure  of 
,  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  title  to  not  more  than 
vessels;  that  it  is  proposed  to  charter  not  more  than 
1  vessels,  thereby  making  the  ceiling  figure  500,  as 
viously  mentioned ;  and  that  all  of  the  vessels  under 
eussion  are  dry  cargo  vessels. 

t  is  also  my  understanding,  as  set  out  at  some  length 
the  report  of  the  Harriman  Committee,  that  the 
irter  or  transfer  of  title  of  these  vessels  is  to  take 
i  place  of  any  extensive  shipbuilding  programs  in  the 
ropean  countries  themselves — programs  which  would 
tessarily  use  up  new  steel,  labor  and  critical  materials 
it  can  better  be  used  for  other  purposes. 
t  is  not  my  aim  to  give  you  the  impression  that  the 
irter  or  transfer  of  title  of  500  vessels,  or  of  any  lesser 
mber,  will  be  completely  without  impact  on  our  own 
lltary  strength.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  some  ef- 
t—but it  is  my  opinion  that  we  stand  to  gain  more 
such  charter  or  transfer,  from  an  over-all  national  se- 
•ity  standpoint,  than  we  stand  to  lose, 
tn  this  connection,  in  a  recent  memorandum  to  me  on 
»  general  subject  of  shipping,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
d:  "It  is   recognized  that  considerations  other  than 
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military  may  make  it  desirable  to  dispose  of  some  ships 
to  foreign  governments  or  non-citizens  in  furtherance  of 
national  policy.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  a  greater 
ultimate  military  advantage  might  in  fact  be  achieved 
by  such  use  of  some  of  the  reserve  tonnage  now  than 
would  result  by  holding  it  idle  for  possible  future  use 
under  war  emergency  conditions." 

Obviously,  there  might  be  changing  circumstances  as 
the  European  Recovery  Program  progresses,  and  it  would 
therefore  be  my  suggestion— in  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  concurs— that  the  Act  provide  that  the  Adminis- 
trator, prior  to  transfer  of  title  to  any  vessel,  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  regard  to  the 
impact  on  national  security  of  the  proposed  transfer. 

This  whole  matter,  in  my  opinion,  is  closely  related 
to  the  maintenance,  by  this  country,  of  a  healthy  domes- 
tic shipbuilding  industry.  It  is  decidedly  in  the  interest 
of  national  security  that  we  maintain  our  own  ship- 
building capacity— and  with  that  end  in  view,  I  suggest 
that  your  Committee  consider  the  correlation  between 
the  transfer  of  the  relatively  slow  American  ships  now 
in  the  laid-up  fleet  and  the  construction,  in  this  country 
and  for  our  own  use,  of  faster  and  more  modern  vessels — 
perhaps  through  transfer  to  an  appropriation  available 
for  shipbuilding  purposes  of  proceeds  derived  from  the 
sales  of  any  vessels  disposed  of  under  the  European 
Recovery  Program. 

Sincerely,  _ 

James   Forrestal 

The  Honorable 

Arthur  H.  Vandenberg 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

United  States  Senate 

Washington,  D.C. 

MEMORANDUM 

National  Interest  Passenger  Transport 

The  Department  of  State  submits  the  following  informa- 
tion on  national  interest  passenger  transport. 

Repatriation  of  American  Citizens. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  position  with  respect 
to  the  repatriation  program  of  the  Department : 

The  program  is  practically  ended  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  the  Near  East,  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Orient 
except  for  stragglers. 

By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1948,  the  programs  for 
Greece  and  Austria  should  be  completed  and  that  for 
Hungary  nearly  completed.  Except  for  special  cases  re- 
patriation from  Germany  should  also  be  completed  in  the 
present  fiscal  year. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1949  the  repatriation  program  will 
be  chiefly  concerned  with  Americans  who  have  been  un- 
able to  leave  Eastern  European  territory  and  Americans 

from  Italy.  ._.  ,    . 

In  the  fiscal  year  1945,  5,121  persons  were  repatriated , 
in  1946,  20,841 ;  in  1947,  33,475 ;  and  in  the  first  six  months 
of  fiscal  year  1948,  8,619.  . 

There  are  approximately  34,500  persons  remaining  to 
be  repatriated  as  of  January  1,  1948.     The  recapitulation 
by  areas  is  as  follows: 
Mediterranean 

(Albania,  Cyprus,  Greece,  Italy 
Yugoslavia)       


Central  Europe 

(Germany) 

Inner  Europe 

(Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary) 


13, 363 

852 

897 
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Baltic  Sea 

(Poland) 17,578 

Black  Sea 

(Rumania,  USSR) 1,563 

Far  East 

(Japan) 240 

Other  areas 

(N.  Europe,  Near  East,  etc.) 81 

Total 34,574 

Estimated  total  to  be  repatriated  between  January  1 
and  June  30,  1948  .  .  .  8,000. 

The  foregoing  compares  with  the  Department's  estimate 
given  last  year  during  consideration  of  extension  of  the 
Maritime  Commission's  Authority  to  operate  vessels.  At 
that  time  the  number  of  persons  remaining  to  be  re- 
patriated was  estimated  as  40,000  and  the  opinion  was 
expressed  that  if  emergency  shipping  were  available, 
virtually  all  could  be  returned  to  this  country  by  July  1948. 

Last  year's  estimate,  like  this  year's,  is  based  upon 
the  best  information  available  to  the  Department.  The 
appearance  at  European  consulates  of  additional  Ameri- 
cans who  have  not  heretofore  made  known  their  desire 
for  repatriation,  sudden  shifts  to  restrictive  policies  by 
governments  in  respect  to  issuance  of  exit  permits,  severe 
winter  conditions  which  prevent  ships  entering  certain 
northern  ports,  and  other  unexpected  conditions,  combine 
to  make  it  next  to  impossible  to  estimate  any  fixed  date 
at  which  it  can  positively  be  asserted  that  the  repatria- 
tion program  will  be  finished.  On  the  assumption  that 
present  shipping  facilities  will  continue  to  be  available 
through  June  30,  1949,  the  Department's  plans  call  for 
the  completion  of  a  major  portion  of  the  repatriation  pro- 
gram by  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1949. 

Categories  of  national  interest  travellers  for  whom  space 
is  required  on  Maritime  Commission  vessels  in  areas  other 
than  Germany  and  Poland  are: 

A.  Government  officials  and  their  families  and  other 
official  travellers. 

B.  Business  men  traveling  in  the  national  interest. 

C.  Officials  and  employees  of  relief  organizations  travel- 
ing in  the  interest  of  the  resumption  of  normal  conditions 
in  afflicted  areas  abroad. 

D.  American  citizens  whose  return  to  the  United  States 
Was  impeded  by  scarcity  of  shipping  during  the  war  and 
after. 

E.  Service  dependents  in  areas  where  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  have  developed  no  program  for  their  trans- 
portation ;  service  fiancees  and  Merchant  Marine  depend- 
ents and  fiancees  in  all  areas. 

F.  Dependent  alien  relatives  of  American  citizens  who 
are  properly  documented  or  whose  visa  issuance  is  con- 
tingent only  upon  proof  of  transportation. 

G.  Students  intending  to  pursue  their  studies  in  the 
United  States. 

H.  American  citizens  not  classifiable  under  B  and  C 
who  left  the  United  States  after  the  termination  of  hostil- 
ities despite  warning  that  return  transportation  might  be 
difficult  to  obtain. 

After  all  are  accommodated,  any  additional  space  may 
be  sold  to  immigrants  not  included  in  the  priority  system. 

Displaced  Persons 

While  repatriates  are  carried  on  the  vessels  serving  the 
port  of  Bremerhaven,  they  are  used  principally  in  trans- 
porting displaced  persons  coming  to  this  country  under 
the  President's  Directive  of  December  22,  1945.  "Also,  all 
available  shipping  will  be  needed  if  the  Congress  adopts 
legislation  now  pending  before  it  providing  for  the  en- 
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trance  of  additional  numbers  of  displaced  persons  into  ft 
United  States."  In  addition,  the  Preparatory  Commi: 
sion  of  the  International  Refugee  Organization  (Pcibo 
which  commenced  its  operation  in  July  1947,  is  no\ 
utilizing  in  its  displaced  persons  overseas  resettlemei 
program  four  United  States  Army  transports  which  ai 
being  operated  by  the  Army  at  Pciko  expense.  The  Army 
continued  operation  of  the  vessels  for  Pcieo  beyond  Marc 
31,  1948  is  contingent  upon  the  extension  of  Public  La 
27  (80th  Congress)  which  allows  the  waiver  of  certai 
navigation  and  inspection  laws  by  the  Coast  Guard.  ] 
such  extension  is  not  approved,  Pciko's  overseas  resettl 
ment  program  will  be  virtually  crippled. 

This  in  turn  would  interfere  with  and  possibly  precluc 
the  accomplishment  of  the  International  Refugee  Orgai 
ization's  basic  mission  to  liquidate  tire  displaced  persor 
problem    in   from   three   to   five   years.      Since   rough! 
two-thirds  of  the  more  than  750,000  displaced  persons  no 
in  occupied  Europe  are  a  direct  United  States  respons  j 
bility,  failure  of  Pcieo's  overseas  resettlement  progra; 
would  be  directly  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  Unitt  | 
States.    Failure  of  the  basic  Iko  mission  would  throw  upd  i 
the  United  States  taxpayer  the  full  cost  of  their  maint 
nance  (estimated  $130,000,000  annually)  and  would  all 
prolong  this  problem  indefinitely.    17,030  displaced  persoi 
were  resettled  overseas  by  Pciko  through  use  of  Unitt  I 
States  Army  transports  in  1947,  and  Pciko  plans  similarl 
to  resettle  43,200  in  1948.     A  special   subcommittee  <  | 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  charged  wit 
investigating  the  displaced  persons  problem  and  the  la 
specifically  urged,  on  page  64   of  its   report,   that  th 
program  not  be  allowed  to  lapse. 

Consular  Convention  With  Costa  Rica  Signet 

[Released  to  the  press  January  li 

A  consular  convention  between  the  Unite 
States  and  Costa  Rica  was  signed  at  San  Jose  o 
January  12,  1948,  with  the  Charge  d' Affaires  a 
interim,  John  Willard  Carrigan,  representing  th 
United  States,  and  Alvaro  Bonilla  Lara,  Secretar 
of  State  in  charge  of  Foreign  Relations,  represem 
ing  Costa  Rica.  The  text  of  the  convention  h? 
been  developed  after  extensive  study  and  negotu 
tions  and  will  be  used  as  a  model  for  agreement 
with  other  countries  where  consular  activity  i 
now  based  on  custom  and  usage  or  outdated  agrei 
ments.  The  signing  of  this  convention  is  furthe 
evidence  of  the  mutual  trust  and  high  respec 
which  the  two  countries  have  for  each  other  an 
will  facilitate  the  expeditious  handling  of  cor 
sular  relationships. 

The  convention  establishes  a  formal  reciprocj 
basis  for  the  exchange  of  consular  officers  betwee 
the  two  countries  hitherto  on  the  basis  of  custon 
and  usage,  and  defines  rights  and  duties  coverin 
such  matters  as  privileges  and  immunities  wit 
respect  to  taxation  and  import  duties,  responsibil: 
ties  and  authority  in  the  settlement  of  decedent 
estates,  representation  of  nationals,  authenticatio 
and  notarization  of  documents,  and  shipping  an 
merchant-marine  problems  such  as  salvage  an 
personnel.  The  rights  of  each  country  to  ow 
land  for  official  purposes  is  also  covered. 

The  convention,  pursuant  to  article  XV,  wi 
enter  into  force  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  da 
of  exchange  of  ratifications. 

Department  of  State  Bulletl 


partment  of  State  Answers  Protests  of  CIO  and  AFL  Concerning 
tistrike,  Anti-lockout  Law  Passed  by  Greek  Parliament 


[Released  to  the  press  February  3] 

e  Department  of  State  authorized  on  February 
he  publication  of  two  letters,  one  to  William 
een,  President,  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
i  one  to  Philip  Murray,  President,  Congress 
Industrial  Organizations,  in  reply  to  repre- 
itations  made  by  their  organizations  with  re- 
rd  to  the  anti-lockout  law  passed  by  the  Greek 
Hiament  on  December  7, 1947.  The  letters  are 
follows 

February  2, 1948 

iar  Mr.  Green  : 

Dn  December  15,  1947,  Mr.  Matthew  Woll,  on 
mlf  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  sent 
the  Department  a  telegram  of  protest  against 
i  anti-strike,  anti-lockout  law  passed  by  the 
eek  Parliament  on  December  7,  1947.  We  in- 
rmed  Mr.  Woll  on  December  19  that  the  Depart- 
>nt  had  already  expressed  to  the  Greek  Govern- 
>nt  our  concern  over  the  provisions  of  this 
sasure.  We  have  since  then  continued  our  dis- 
ssion  of  the  matter  with  leaders  of  the  Greek 
)vernment. 

The  leaders  of  the  General  Confederation  of 
ibor  of  Greece  have  also  consulted  appropriate 
•eek  Government  officials  with  a  view  to  achiev- 
g  the  repeal  of  the  law.  The  Greek  Government 
s  assured  them  it  will  propose  repeal  to  Parlia- 
mt  as  soon  as  the  democratically  elected  Na- 
mal  Labor  Congress,  which  will  meet  in  March, 
,s  chosen  a  responsible  National  Executive  for 
e  Greek  labor  movement. 

These  assurances,  which  we  understand  fully  sat- 
fy  the  leaders  of  Greek  labor,  were  repeated 
sterday,  February  1,  in  an  official  public  state- 
ent  issued  jointly  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
inister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  They  expressed  the 
lanimous  view  of  the  Greek  Government  that, 
ith  the  democratic  election  of  a  trade  union  ex- 
utive  responsible  to  its  members,  the  emergency 
hich  the  law  was  intended  to  meet  will  have 
>ased  to  exist. 

I  According  to  our  information  this  law  was  en- 
^ted  hurriedly  at  a  time  when  the  very  security 
!i  Greece  was  in  grave  danger  as  a  result  of  Com- 
iunist-inspired  terror  and  violence,  and  when 
(embers  of  the  Greek  Parliament  feared  that  the 
jitbreak  of  a  number  of  strikes  might  bring  an 
lid  to  the  independence  of  the  country. 

larch  7,  1948 


In  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Greek  Government  and  of  the  Greek  labor  move- 
ment on  this  question,  I  am  confident  that  it  will 
be  resolved  satisfactorily. 
Faithfully  yours, 


^33T 


February  2,  194-8 

Dear  Mr.  Murray: 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  January  29,  ex- 
pressing the  views  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  with  regard  to  the  anti-strike, 
anti-lockout  law  passed  by  the  Greek  Parliament 
on  December  7,  1947. 

According  to  our  information  this  measure 
was  enacted  hurriedly  at  a  time  when  the  very 
security  of  Greece  was  in  grave  danger  as  a  re- 
sult of  Communist-inspired  terror  and  violence, 
and  when  members  of  the  Greek  Parliament 
feared  that  the  outbreak  of  a  number  of  strikes 
might  bring  an  end  to  the  independence  ot  the 

country.  ~ 

The  representatives  of  the  United  btates  (jov- 
ernment  in  Athens  have  on  several  occasions  ex- 
pressed to  leading  members  of  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment our  concern  over  the  extreme  provisions 
of  the  law. 

The  leaders  of  the  General  Confederation  ot 
Labor  of  Greece  have  also  consulted  appropriate 
Greek  Government  officials  with  a  view  to  achiev- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  law.  The  Greek  Govern- 
ment has  assured  them  it  will  propose  repeal 
to  Parliament  as  soon  as  the  democratically  elected 
National  Labor  Congress,  which  will  meet  in 
March,  has  chosen  a  responsible  National  Execu- 
tive for  the  Greek  labor  movement. 

These  assurances,  which  we  understand  fully 
satisfy  the  leaders  of  Greek  labor,  were  repeated 
yesterday,  February  1,  in  an  official  public  state- 
ment issued  jointly  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  They  expressed  the 
unanimous  view  of  the  Greek  Government  that, 
with  the  democratic  election  of  a  trade  union 
executive  responsible  to  its  members,  the  emer- 
gency which  the  law  was  intended  to  meet  will 
have  ceased  to  exist. 
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In  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Greek  Government  and  of  the  Greek  labor  move- 
ment on  this  question,  I  am  confident  that  it  will 
be  resolved  satisfactorily. 
Faithfully  yours, 


£^*S 


Ceylon  Attains  Dominion  Status 

On  February  3,  1948,  President  Truman 
addressed  a  message  to  Sir  Henry  Moore,  Gov- 
ernor General  of  Ceylon,  extending  good  wishes 
of  the  United  States  on  the  attainment  by  Ceylon 
of  Dominion  status  within  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations  on  February  4,  1948.  Henry 
F.  Grady,  United  States  Ambassador  to  India, 
was  designated  to  be  the  President's  personal 
representative  to  attend  the  independence  cere- 
monies at  Colombo,  February  10  to  14,  1948. 

War  Damage  Compensation  for  American 
Nationals  in  Rumania 

[Released  to  the  press  February  18] 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  Rumania,  which  came 
into  force  on  September  15,  1947,  provides  that 
legal  rights  and  interests  of  American  nationals 
in  Rumania  as  they  existed  on  September  1,  1939, 
are  to  be  restored  and  the  Rumanian  Government 
is  required  to  return  all  property  in  Rumania  of 
United  Nations  nationals  as  it  now  exists.  Where 
property  has  not  been  returned  within  six  months 
from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty  (i.e. 
within  six  months  from  Sept.  15,  1947),  applica- 
tion for  the  return  thereof  is  to  be  made  to  the 
Rumanian  authorities  on  or  before  September  15, 
1948,  unless  claimants  are  able  to  show  that  appli- 
cations could  not  be  filed  within  that  period.  In 
cases  where  property  cannot  be  returned  or  where, 
as  a  result  of  the  war,  a  United  Nations  national 
has  suffered  a  loss  by  reason  of  injury  or  damage  to 
property  in  Rumania,  the  Rumanian  Government 
is  required  to  make  compensation  in  local  cur- 
rency to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  sum  neces- 
sary, at  the  date  of  payment,  to  purchase  similar 
property  or  to  make  good  the  loss  suffered.  To 
enable  claims  to  receive  consideration  under  the 
treaty,  claimants  must  have  been  nationals  of  one 
of  the  United  Nations  on  September  12, 1944  (the 
date  of  the  armistice  with  Rumania) ,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1947  (the  date  the  treaty  came  into 
force),  or  must  establish  that  under  the  laws  in 
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force  in  Rumania  during  the  war  they  wert 
treated  as  enemies.  Claimants  must  also  be  na 
tionals  of  this  Government  at  the  time  of  the  filing 
of  their  claims. 

The  Department  of  State  has  recently  been  ad  j 
vised  of  the  requirements  of  the  Rumanian  Gov 
ernment  in  connection  with  the  preparation  o: 
claims  and  will  communicate  directly  in  the  neai 
future  with  all  claimants  of  whom  the  Departmeiv 
has  a  record,  advising  them  of  such  requirements 

American  nationals,  including  individuals,  cor 
porations,  and  associations,  resident  outside  Eu 
mania,  who  desire  to  file  claims  under  the  treaty 
should,  upon  being  advised  of  the  requirements  ii 
that  connection,  prepare  and  submit  their  claimi 
to  the  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  Department  o 
State,  Washington,  D.C.,  at  the  earliest  practicablj 
date.  Claimants  residing  in  Rumania  should 
upon  receipt  of  instructions  as  to  the  method  a 
preparing  claims,  prepare  and  file  their  claim: 
with  the  American  Legation  at  Bucharest. 

Claimants  who  desire  to  file  claims  of  thi 
character  indicated  but  who  have  not  previous^ 
communicated  with  the  Department  of  State  re 
garding  that  subject  should  do  so  at  once. 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  American  Le 
gation  at  Bucharest  will  endeavor  to  render  claim 
ants  such  assistance  as  is  practicable  in  connectioi 
with  the  preparation  of  their  claims  and  in  th. 
transmittal  thereof  to  the  Rumanian  Government 
Full  responsibility  for  the  actual  preparation  o: 
claims,  however,  and  for  the  submission  of  thi 
necessary  documentary  evidence  to  establish  then 
validity  rests  with  the  claimants  and  their  at' 
torneys. 


Appointments  to  Military  Tribunal 

The  President  by  Executive  Order  9917  (13  Fed 
Reg.  26)  on  December  31, 1947,  designated  the  fol 
lowing  persons  to  serve  as  members  on  any  of  th( 
several  military  tribunals  established  by  the  Mili- 
tary Governor  for  the  United  States  zone  of  occu- 
pation within  Germany :  John  C.  Young,  formerly 
chief  justice,  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado ;  Leon  W.  Powers,  formerly  judge,  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Iowa;  Lee  B.  Wyatt,  as- 
sociate justice,  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  oi 
Georgia;  Hu  C.  Anderson,  presiding  judge,  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  Tennessee;  Winfield 
B.  Hale,  judge,  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  oi 
Tennessee;  Daniel  T.  O'Connell,  associate  justice 
Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts: 
William  J.  Wilkins,  judge,  Superior  Court  oi 
the  State  of  Washington  ;  Edward  J.  Daly,  judge. 
Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  Connecticut;  and 
Robert  F.  Maguire,  attorney  of  the  State  oi 
Oregon,  as  the  members ;  and  Clarence  F.  Merrell. 
attorney  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  as  an  alternate 
member. 
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rm  Labor  Migration  Agreement 
th  Mexico 

The  Department  of  State  made  public  on  Feb- 
ary  26  the  text  of  an  agreement  between  the 
ivernment  of  the  United  States  and  the  Govern- 
snt  of  Mexico  to  provide  for  the  temporary  em- 
>yment  of  Mexican  agricultural  workers  in  the 
liited  States.  The  agreement  will  also  make 
ssible  the  continued  employment  under  new  con- 
;tcts  of  several  thousand  workers  who  were  con- 
victed during  the  last  half  of  1947  under  an  agree- 
:mt  between  the  two  Governments  which  was 
ted  March  10,  1947.  It  will  also  replace  an 
rreement  of  April  26,  1943,  which  was  adminis- 
[red  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
freemen  t  announced  on  February  26  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  United  States  Employment 
iirvice  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  by  the 
hmigration  and  Naturalization  Service  of  the 
1  apartment  of  Justice. 

Agricultural  employers  who  wish  to  secure  the 
s  rvices  of  Mexican  workers  under  the  agreement 
mst  secure  prior  certification  from  the  United 
!  ates  Employment  Service  that  workers  are  not 
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available  in  the  United  States  at  prevailing  wages, 
and  must  obtain  a  permit  from  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  authorizing  the  bring- 
ing in  of  a  specified  number  of  workers.  The 
transportation  of  the  workers  from  the  place  of 
contracting  in  Mexico  to  the  place  of  employment 
in  the  United  States  and  return  must  be  covered 
by  the  employer. 

Workers  contracted,  under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  cannot  be  used  to  replace  domestic 
workers,  nor  to  depress  wage  standards  or  other 
labor  conditions. 

The  text  of  the  agreement,  which  was  dated 
February  21,  1948,  and  of  the  form  of  contract 
which  has  been  approved  thereunder,  is  contained 
in  Department  of  State  press  release  152  of  Feb- 
ruary 26, 1948. 

George  H.  Butler  Joins  Policy  Planning  Staff 

[Released  to  the  press  February  10] 

George  H.  Butler  is  relinquishing  his  post  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Dominican  Republic  in  order  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  of  the  Department 
of  State.  Mr.  Butler  was  detailed  temporarily  as  a 
member  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  during  the  latter 
half  of  1947.  He  brings  to  the  Planning  Staff  a  specialized 
knowledge  of  inter-American  relations  from  his  long 
experience  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States. 


er  initiation  of  1942  Panama  Defense  Sites  Agreement 

EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  PANAMA 


[Released  to  the  press  February  20] 

February  16,  191,8. 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  my  note  No.  533 
f  December  31,  1947  regarding  the  rejection  by 
le  National  Assembly  of  Panama  of  the  Defense 
ites  Agreement  signed  on  December  10,  1947  ,x 
rid  informing  the  Panamanian  Government  that 
/acuation  of  the  remaining  defense  sites  in 
anama  was  under  way.  Reference  is  also  made 
)  the  notes  exchanged  between  our  two  govern- 
tents  with  regard  to  the  termination  date  of  the 
•efense  Sites  Agreement  of  May  18, 1942,  namely, 
le  Foreign  Office's  note  of  August  31,  1946  and 
le  Embassy's  note  of  October  12,  1946. 
!  As  Your  Excellency  is  aware,  that  agreement 
nd  its  implementation  through  the  full  coopera- 
|ion  of  the  two  governments  assured  the  effective 
rotection  of  the  Canal  and  played  an  important 
[art  in  bringing  about  the  successful  termination 
jf  hostilities.  Although  my  Government  has 
Maintained  the  position,  as  set  forth  in  its  note  of 
October  12,  1946,  that  it  continued  to  be  entitled, 
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under  the  express  terms  of  the  1942  Agreement,  to 
the  use  of  the  defense  sites  until  one  year  "after 
the  date  on  which  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
which  brings  about  the  end  of  the  present  war 
shall  have  entered  into  effect",  it  has  nevertheless 
taken  the  necessary  measures  to  withdraw  from 
those  few  remaining  sites  which  had  not  already 
been  returned  to  Panama  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Agreement.  These  measures,  taken  in  con- 
formity with  the  understanding  expressed  in  Ar- 
ticle XIII  of  the  1942  Agreement,  were  adopted 
in  deference  to  Panama  following  the  action  of 
its  National  Assembly  on  December  22,  1947. 

In  as  much  as  the  evacuation  of  the  defense 
sites  has  now  been  completed,  I  have  the  honor, 
under  instructions  from  my  Government,  to  in- 
form Your  Excellency  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  now  considers  the 
Agreement  terminated  and  no  longer  in  effect. 

Frank  T.  Hines 


Bulletin  of  Dec.  21,  1947,  p.  1219,  and  Jan.  4,  1948, 
p.  31. 
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February  $0, 1948. 

Mr.  Ambassador  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to 
Your  Excellency's  note  No.  566  of  February  16, 
1948,  by  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  com- 
municate to  me  that  the  government  of  the  US  of 
America,  having  evacuated  all  of  the  defense  sites 
which  had  been  ceded  by  reason  of  the  recently 
terminated  international  conflagration,  considers 
the  agreement  of  May  18,  1942,  terminated  and  of 
no  future  effect. 

The  expressions  contained  in  Your  Excellency's 
note  have  pleased  my  government  in  the  sense  that 
the  agreement  and  its  execution,  through  the 
wholehearted  cooperation  of  both  governments, 
assured  the  effective  protection  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  had  an  important  part  in  the  victorious 
termination  of  hostilities.  On  that  occasion,  Pan- 
ama offered  loyally  and  decisively  its  full  coopera- 
tion for  the  defense  of  this  important  key  to  con- 
tinental security,  and  my  government  reiterates  at 
this  time  its  irrevocable  intention  to  cooperate, 
with  all  the  means  within  its  reach  and  within  its 
contractual  obligations,  in  the  effective  protection 
of  this  inter-oceanic  route,  in  order  to  thus  assist 
in  the  preservation  of  the  democratic  ideals  com- 
mon to  us  both. 

Without  referring  to  the  difference  of  interpre- 
tation concerning  the  termination  date  of  the 
agreement  of  May  18, 1942, 1  wish  to  inform  Your 
Excellency  that  my  government  has  taken  due 
note  of  the  statements  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  the  termination  of 
the  above-mentioned  agreement. 

I  take  this  opportunity  [etc.] 

Mario  de  Diego 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 


Letters  of  Credence 

Peru 


The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Peru 
Alfredo  Ferreyros  Ayulo,  presented  his  credential 
to  the  President  on  February  10.  For  translation 
of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  for  the  Presi 
dent's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  releas 
104  of  February  10, 1948. 

Nepal 

The  newly  appointed  Minister  of  Nepal,  Gen 
eral  Kaiser  Sham  Shere  Jung  Bahadur  Raiu 
presented  his  credentials  to  the  President  on  Feh 
ruary  19, 1948.  For  text  of  the  Minister's  remark 
and  the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  Stat 
press  release  130  of  February  19,  1948. 

No  Licenses  To  Be  Granted  for 
Exportation  of  Arms 

[Released  to  the  press  February  1! 

Before  and  during  World  War  II  this  Govern 
ment  was  subject  to  considerable  embarrassmer 
and  expense  as  a  result  of  efforts  made  by  varior 
American  individuals  or  companies  to  sell  t 
foreign  purchasers  arms,  ammunition,  and  impl( 
ments  of  war  which  had  been  used  in  World  Wa 
I  and  sold  by  this  Government  as  scrap.  In  orde 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  repetition  of  thi 
situation  with  respect  to  similar  transactions  ir 
volving  World  War  II  war  materiel,  the  Depart 
ment  of  State  has  determined  that  no  license^ 
shall  be  granted  for  the  exportation  of  any  armf 
ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  which  hav1 
been  sold  by  the  Government  as  salvage  or  scraj 


Argentine  War  Minister  To  Visit  U.S. 

[Released  to  the  press  February  26] 

On  behalf  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  the 
Department  of  State  has  transmitted  an  invitation 
to  visit  the  United  States  to  the  Minister  of  War 
of  Argentina,  Major  General  Jose  Humberto  Sosa 
Molina.  The  Minister  has  accepted  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  he  will  arrive  in  Washington  some 
time  in  May. 

The  invitation  is  another  phase  of  the  Army 
Department's  practice  of  inviting  high-ranking 
military  leaders  of  the  other  American  republics 
to  visit  the  United  States  to  inspect  military  in- 
stallations and  to  view  United  States  methods  of 
training,  organization,  and  equipment.  In  con- 
junction with  General  Molina's  wishes,  the  itiner- 
ary of  military  installations  he  will  visit  is  being 
drawn  up  by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
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Protocol  for  Regulation  of  Whaling  Proclaime 

[Released  to  the  press  February  1' 

The  protocol  for  the  regulation  of  whalin 
which  was  signed  at  Washington  on  December  S 
1946,  was  proclaimed  by  the  President  on  Fet 
ruary  17.  The  President's  proclamation  is  el 
fective  from  February  5,  on  which  date  the  D( 
partment  of  State  received  notification  from  th 
French  Government  of  its  acceptance  of  the  protc 
col.  Since  the  protocol  had  been  accepted  pre 
viously  by  the  United  States,  Australia,  Canada 
Denmark,  Iceland,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  th 
Soviet  Union,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  th 
United  Kingdom,  acceptance  by  France  was  th 
last  action  required  to  bring  the  protocol  into  fore 
between  those  Governments.  Advice  and  conser 
to  the  ratification  of  the  protocol  on  behalf  of  th 
United  States  was  given  by  the  Senate  on  July  ' 
1947. 

The  protocol  provides  for  the  extension  of  th 
current  Antarctic  whaling  season  for  an  add 
tional  month  from  next  March  7. 
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to  Greece  and  Turkey — Continued 
h  page  299 

nents  of  those  countries  in  implementation  of 
!  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  limited  number  of 
fibers  of  the  military  services  of  the  United 
Ites  to  assist  those  countries,  in  an  advisory  ca- 
lity  only ;  and  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May 
H926  (44  Stat.  565),  as  amended,  applicable  to 
uonnel  detailed  pursuant  to  such  Act,  as 
isnded,  shall,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
i;in,  be  applicable  to  personnel  detailed  pur- 
bt  to  this  paragraph." 

ec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  Section  4  of  said 
i  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
i-eof  the  following: 

lie  Keconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is 
;iorized  and  directed  to  make  additional  ad- 
ices,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $50,000,000, 
>arry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  such  man- 
:  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  President  shall 
Ermine.  No  interest  shall  be  charged  on  ad- 
3ces  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Reconstruc- 
ts Finance  Corporation  for  this  purpose." 

b)  Subsection  (b)  of  Section  4  of  said  Act  is 
eaby  amended  by  deleting  "$400,000,000"  and 
luting  in  lieu  thereof  "$675,000,000",  and  by 
i;rting  after  the  word  "repaid"  the  following: 
without  interest,". 
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is  Peace  Conference,  1919 
ume  XII  Released 

rolume  XII  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
lies,  The  Paris  Peace  Conference,  1919,  was  re- 
eled on  February  22.  This  volume  is  made  up 
I  reports  of  field  missions  of  the  American  Com- 
r  ision  to  Negotiate  Peace.  These  missions  were 
It  to  Germany,  the  Baltic  provinces,  Austria, 
I  xhoslovakia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Yugoslavia, 
hitenegro,  and  former  Turkish  territories  to 
)  ain  information  for  the  use  of  President  Wil- 
I  and  other  members  of  the  American  Commis- 
ia  in  their  work  with  the  delegates  of  other 
I  ied  and  associated  powers  in  preparing  a  peace 
I  lenient.  Volume  XII  completes  the  Foreign 
Nations  series  on  the  Paris  Peace  Conference, 
L9. 

idle  reports  of  these  missions,  most  of  which 
bye  not  previously  been  published,  thi'ow  much 

I  if  on  the  problems  faced  by  the  statesmen  of 
t|,t  time  in  attempting  to  restore  peace  after 
\>rld  War  I  and  supply  an  interesting  back- 
|)und  to  the  more  critical  but  not  entirely  dis- 
nrilar  conditions  of  today.  How  to  curb  Com- 
|  nism  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  prevent  a  future 

I I  man  revanche  on  the  other,  were  two  major 

'iirch  7,  7948 
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problems  presented  in  1919,  and  economic  aid  and 
the  restoration  of  normal  trade  were  solutions 
suggested. 

Copies  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States,  The  Paris  Peace  Conference,  1919,  volume 
XII  (xlv,  881  pp.),  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  for  $3  each. 
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For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  G.  Address  requests 
direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except  in  the 
case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  State. 

United  States  Armed  Forces  in  Guatemala.  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Acts  Series  1663.  Pub.  2987.  4  pp.  5tf. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  Guate- 
mala— Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Guate- 
mala August  29,  1947 ;  entered  into  force  August  29, 
1947. 

Liquidation  of  German  Property  in  Italy.  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Acts  Series  1664.  Pub.  2989.  11  pp.  5tf . 

Memorandum  of  Understanding  Between  the  United 
States  of  America,  France,  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  Italy — Signed  at 
Washington  August  14,  1947;  entered  into  force 
August  14,  1947. 

Assistance  to  European  Economic  Recovery.  Economic 
Cooperation  Series  2.     Pub.  3022.     20  pp.    15tf. 

Statement  by  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  regard  to 
basic  questions  involved  in  the  European  Recovery 
Program,  followed  by  the  President's  Message  to  the 
Congress  of  Dec.  19,  1947,  on  a  program  for  United 
States  aid  to  European  recovery.  A  list  of  related 
publications  is  included. 

The  United  States  and  the  United  Nations :  Report  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  for  the  Year  1947.  Pub.  3024. 
xiii,  359  pp.     600. 

Describes  the  decisions  and  recommendations  made 
by  the  United  Nations  during  the  past  year  and  the 
efforts  of  the  United  States  to  contribute  to  con- 
structive United  Nations  achievement.  Appendixes 
include  selected  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Second 
Regular  Session  of  the  General  Assembly,  selected 
resolutions  considered  by  the  Security  Council,  pa- 
pers on  atomic  energy  control,  armed  forces,  and 
regulation  of  armaments,  addresses  by  United  States 
Representatives,  and  lists  showing  membership  of  the 
organs  and  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations. 

Second  Report  to  Congress  on  Assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  for  the  Period  Ended  December  31,  1947.  Pub. 
3035.    64  pp.    25tf. 

The  President's  report  on  the  progress  of  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  aid  programs.  Charts  and  biographic 
notes  on  personnel  of  the  Mission  are  included  in  the 
appendixes,  as  well  as  exchanges  of  notes  facilitating 
the  carrying  out  of  the  program. 
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Harry  N.  Howard,  author  of  the  article  on  the  refugee  problem  in 
Greece,  is  Special  Assistant  in  the  Division  of  Greek,  Turkish,  and 
Iranian  Affairs,  Office  of  Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State. 
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RK  OF  THE  U.N.  GOOD  OFFICES  COMMITTEE  IN  INDONESIA 


An  Article 


ie  signing  of  the  Renville  agreement  on  Jan- 
17,  1948,  by  the  Netherlands  and  the  Re- 
ic  of  Indonesia  has  brought  to  a  close  the  first 
ie  of  the"  work  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
icil's  Good  Offices  Committee  on  the  Indo- 
m  Question.  The  agreement  provides  a  truce 
,  -which  is  being  carried  out  with  the  assist- 
of  the  Good  Offices  Committee's  military 
rvers,  and  eighteen  principles  to  serve  as  a 
3  for  a  final  political  settlement  and  the  es- 
ishment  of  an  independent  United  States  of 
mesia  of  which  the  Republic  would  be  a  com- 
ait  part.  Henceforth  the  work  of  the  Good 
:es  Committee  will  be  directed  toward  achiev- 
i  political  agreement  that  is  acceptable  to  both 
ies  and  gives  effect  to  the  agreed-upon  prin- 
ts. 

(ground  of  the  Negotiations 

he  Republic  of  Indonesia  proclaimed  its  in- 
cidence in  August  1945,  two  days  after  the 
ipse  of  Japan  and  more  than  a  month  before 
arrival  of  Allied  occupation  forces.  These 
es  were  under  the  orders  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
imand  to  accept  the  Japanese  surrender  in  the 
herlands  East  Indies,  to  evacuate  prisoners 
war  and  internees,  and  to  maintain  order, 
-inst  resistance  from  Indonesian  nationalists 
ti  feared  reimposition  of  Dutch  rule  under 
ir  of  Allied  occupation,  British  troops,  accom- 
ied  by  small  contingents  of  Dutch  soldiers, 
i  e  able  to  occupy  only  the  chief  ports  of  Java 
Sumatra.  After  nearly  a  year  of  intermit- 
■',  negotiations  that  were  frequently  interrupted 
'hostilities,  the  Netherlands  and  the  Republic 
rialed  the  Linggadjati  agreement  in  November 
6.  In  the  same  month  British  troops,  their 
Ision  completed,  were  withdrawn.  The  Ling- 
il  jati  agreement  provided  for  the  de  facto  recog- 
■!on  of  the  authority  of  the  Republic  in  Java, 
liura,  and  Sumatra;  the  establishment  by  Jan- 
iy  1,  1949,  of  a  sovereign,  democratic,  federal 
Kted  States  of  Indonesia  (U.S.I.) ,  composed 
:'the  Republic  and  at  least  two  other  states  to 
(formed  in  Borneo  and  the  eastern  islands;  and 
\  linking  of  the  U.S.I,  to  the  Netherlands  in  a 
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Netherlands-Indonesian  Union.  Although  the 
agreement  was  finally  signed  by  both  govern- 
ments in  March  1947,  negotiations  aimed  at  its 
implementation  failed  and  on  July  21,  1947,  the 
Dutch  began  "police  action"  that  brought  under 
their  control  economically  important  areas  of 
Java,  Madura,  and  Sumatra  and  reduced  the 
Republic  to  three  noncontiguous  areas — central 
Java,  westernmost  Java,  and  parts  of  Sumatra. 

The  conflict  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  by 
Australia  and  India,  and  on  August  1  the  Council 
called  upon  both  parties  to  cease  hostilities  and 
settle  their  dispute  by  arbitration  or  other  peaceful 
means.1  In  an  attempt  to  assist  the  parties  to  come 
to  a  peaceful  settlement,  the  United  States  then 
tendered  its  good  offices,  which  were  accepted  by 
the  Netherlands  but  in  effect  refused  by  the  Repub- 
lic, which  insisted  upon  arbitration.    On  August 
25  the  Council  resolved  to  set  up  a  consular  com- 
mission, composed  of  the  career  consuls  of  Security 
Council  member  nations  posted  in  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies,  to  observe  the  implementation  of  the 
cease-fire  order.    By  means  of  the  same  resolution, 
the  Council  also  offered  to  the  disputants  its  good 
offices.2   Both  parties  accepted,  and  a  Good  Offices 
Committee,  made  up  of  representatives  of  three 
Council  members,  was  established.     Two  of  the 
members,  Belgium  and  Australia,  were  selected 
by  the  Netherlands  and  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 
respectively,  while  the  third  member,  the  United 
States,  was  chosen  by  Belgium  and  Australia.    In 
late  October  the  Good  Offices  Committee  began 
its  work  in  Indonesia.    On  November  1  the  Council 
passed  a  resolution  3  that  gave  the  Good  Offices 
Committee  the  additional  duty  of  assisting  the 
parties  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  to  implement 
the  Council's  cease-fire  order  of  August  1,  which 
a  report  of  the  consular  commission  had  indicated 
was  not  being  observed. 

Conferences  between  the  Good  Offices  Committee 
and  the  parties  to  the  dispute  were  held  aboard 

1  U.  N.  doc.  S/459,  Aug.  1, 1947. 

2  U.  N.  doc.  S/525,  Aug.  26,  1947. 
8  U.  N.  doc.  S/597,  Nov.  3, 1947. 
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the  U.S.S.  Renville,  which  had  been  made  avail- 
able for  the  negotiations  by  the  United  States 
Government  on  the  request  of  the  Committee, 
after  it  had  become  apparent  that  the  parties 
could  agree  on  no  other  meeting  place.  The 
Good  Offices  Committee  explored  the  military  and 
political  viewpoints  of  both  parties  and  informally 
offered  a  detailed  program  for  a  military  truce 
and  a  set  of  principles  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a 
political  settlement.  This  program  became  the 
basis  for  the  Renville  agreement,  which  was 
accepted  by  both  parties  on  January  17,  1948. 

The  Renville  Agreement 

The  Renville  agreement  consists  of  three  parts : 
a  truce  plan,  12  principles  accepted  with  the 
truce  and  designed  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  final 
political  agreement,  and  six  additional  principles 
proposed  by  the  Committee  and  formally  accepted 
by  the  parties  at  a  slightly  later  date.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  truce,  the  Republic  accepts  the  "Van 
Mook  Line",  proclaimed  by  the  Dutch  in  August, 
as  a  temporary  line  of  demarcation  between 
Dutch-held  and  Republican-held  territory  and  as 
a  basis  for  the  establishment  of  demilitarized 
zones.  Republican  troops  on  the  Dutch  side  of 
the  demarcation  line  are  to  be  withdrawn  to  Re- 
publican territory  under  observation  of  the  Com- 
mittee's military  advisers.  The  truce  specifies, 
however,  that  establishment  of  demilitarized  zones 
in  no  way  prejudices  the  rights,  claims,  or  posi- 
tions of  the  parties  under  Security  Council  reso- 
lutions of  August  1,  25,  and  26  and  November  1, 
1947.  The  18  political  principles  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  sovereign,  domocratic,  federal 
United  States  of  Indonesia,  of  which  the  Repub- 
lic is  to  be  a  component  part,  and  for  the  transfer 
of  Netherlands  sovereignty  to  the  U.S.I,  at  the 
end  of  a  "stated  interval".  During  the  interim, 
Netherlands  sovereignty  is  to  be  recognized  and 
all  states  are  to  be  granted  fair  representation  in 
a  central  interim  government.  Plebiscites  are  to 
be  held  in  the  various  territories  of  Java,  Madura, 
and  Sumatra  (under  observation  of  the  Good  Of- 
fices Committee  if  requested  by  either  party)  to 
determine  whether  these  areas  desire  to  form  a 
part  of  the  Republic  or  another  state  within  the 
U.S.L  Following  this  delineation  of  states,  a 
constitutional  convention  based  upon  proportional 
representation  is  to  be  held  to  frame  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  U.S.I.  Upon  formation,  the  U.S.L 
is  to  be  linked  in  equal  partnership  with  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands  in  a  Netherlands-Indo- 
nesian Union  under  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 

*  U.  N.  doc.  S/649,  Feb.  10,  1948,  appendix  8,  p.  97  ( the 
6  principles),  appendix  13,  p.  Ill  (the  12  principles),  and 
appendix  11,  p.  105  (the  truce). 

'U.N.  doc.  S/649,  Feb.  10,  1948. 

'  U.N.  docs.  S/P.V.,  247,  248,  249,  251,  252,  256,  and  259. 

7  U.N.  doc.  S/678,  Feb.  18,  1948. 
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The  political  principles  also  provide  that  tl 
Committee  is  to  continue  to  assist  the  parties  i ! 
arriving  at  a  political  agreement  and  that  eithi 
party  may  request  the  Committee's  assistance  1 1 
any  time  during  the  interim  period  for  the  ai 
justment  of  any  differences  between  the  parti 
relating  to  the  political  agreement.4 

Implementation  of  the  Truce 

Following  signature  of  the  Renville  agreemen 
both  parties  began  to  take  steps  to  implement  tl 
truce,  with  the  Good  Offices  Committee's  militai 
observers  assisting.    Although  each  side  accusi 
the  other  of  violating  the  truce,  evacuation  of  E 
publican    troops    proceeded    without    inciderii 
Difficulties  in  communicating  with  some  isolate  j 
Republican  units  made  necessary  an  extension  i 
the  period  during  which  evacuations  were  to  tal 
place.    By  February  22,  however,  29,000  Repu 
lican  soldiers  had  been  returned  to  Republics 
territory  and  the  evacuation  was  considered  cor 
plete.    Conferences  are  now  being  held  concernii 
delineation  of  demilitarized  zones,  exchange 
prisoners,  and  the  use  of  aircraft. 

Preparation  for  Political  Negotiations 

Simultaneously  with  the  carrying  out  of  tjj 
truce,  arrangements  for  the  resumption  of  neg 
tiations  were  being  made  in  Indonesia.  The  pi 
ties  have  agreed  to  hold  future  meetings  alt* 
nately  in  Batavia  and  Jogjakarta  for  three-we 
periods  and  to  establish  four  main  committei 
These  committees,  on  which  both  parties  and  t' 
Good  Offices  Committee  are  to  be  represented,  w 
deal  separately  with  political,  military,  econorr 
and  financial,  and  social  and  administrati 
affairs.  The  work  of  the  main  committees  is  to 
assigned  and  co-ordinated  by  a  steering  committ< 

Security  Council  Action  on  the  Committee's  Rep< 

On  February  10,  1948,  the  Good  Offices  Cor! 
mittee  submitted  to  the  President  of  the  Securi 
Council  its  first  interim  report,  covering  the  Coi 
mittee's  activities  through  the  signing  of  the  Re 
ville  agreement.5  The  report  was  considered  1 
the  Council  on  February  17  and  at  subseque 
meetings  on  February  18,  20,  21,  26,  and  28.6 

After  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  Renvi 
agreement,  the  debate  centered  around  the  r( 
to  be  played  by  the  Good  Offices  Committee 
future  negotiations. 

On  February  18  the  representative  of  Cana< 
introduced  a  resolution  commending  the  Go< 
Offices  Committee  for  the  assistance  given  the  tv 
parties,  maintaining  the  Council's  offer  of  its  go* 
offices  contained  in  its  resolution  of  August  ', 
1947,  and  requesting  the  parties  and  the  Coi 
mittee  to  keep  the  Council  directly  informed  co- 
cerning  the  progress  of  the  political  settlement.7 
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e  representative  of  Australia,  who  had  been 
ed  to  the  Council  table,  proposed  an  amend- 
to  the  Canadian  resolution  which  would  have 
d  that  the  Council  considered  it  within  the 
etion  of  the  Committee  to  make  and  publish 
estions  to  the  parties  to  assist  in  reaching  a 
ical  settlement  without  waiting  for  the  par- 
Lo  request  such  suggestions.8    This  proposal 
not  seconded  by  a  member  of  the  Security 
icil  and  was  subsequently  withdrawn  by  the 
ralian  representative,  who  stated  that,  m  view 
Le  discussion  in  the  Council,  he  did  not  feel  it 
;sary  to  urge  its  adoption, 
lother  amendment  to  the  Canadian  resolution, 
>osed  by  the  Colombian  representative,  would 
invited  the  parties  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
mittee's  services  for  solution  of  any  differ  - 
3  in  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the 
rille  political  principles  that  might  arise  and 
ested  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices  to  con- 
e,  by  means  that  the  Committee  considered 
^opriate,  to  assist  the  parties  in  the  implemen- 
>n  of  the  bases  for  political  settlement  already 
ed  upon.9    The  representative  of  the  Nether - 
s  objected  to  this  amendment  on  the  grounds 
it  might  change  the  character  of  the  Good 
;es  Committee.    It  was  supported  only  by  the 
ted  States,  Colombia,  China,  and  Syria  and 
efore  failed  of  adoption. 

he  original  Canadian  resolution  was  adopted 
lout  amendment  on  February  28  by  a  vote  of 
0,  with  Colombia,  Syria,  the  Ukraine,  and  the 
iet  Union  abstaining. 

i  the  meeting  of  February  28,  as  well  as  in  the 
nous  meeting  of  February  26,  the  representa- 
of  the  Kepublic  of  Indonesia  charged  that  the 


Dutch,  in  violation  of  the  Renville  principles,  were 
organizing  new  states  in  territory  taken  from  the 
Republic  during  hostilities  without  waiting  lor 
the  plebiscites  to  be  held  under  the  observation  ot 
the  Good  Offices  Committee  and  without  the  free- 
doms guaranteed  by  the  Renville  agreement.  I  he 
representative  of  China  thereupon  proposed  a ves- 
olution  requesting  the  Committee  of  Good  Unices 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  political  develop- 
ments in  western  Java  and  Madura,  the  areas  m 
question,  and  to  report  to  the  Council  on  these 
developments  at  frequent  intervals.10  This  reso- 
lution was  passed  by  a  vote  of  8  to  0,  with  Argen- 
tina, the  Ukraine,  and  the  Soviet  Union  ab- 
staining. 

In  supporting  the  Chinese  resolution,  the 
United  States  Representative,  Mr.  Austin,  stated 
that,  in  the  view  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, under  the  Renville  agreement  "any  new 
states  temporarily  formed  in  Java,  Sumatra  and 
Madura,  must  be  the  result  of  actual  popular 
movements,  and  that  there  must  be  at  all  times 
freedom  of  assembly,  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 
Whether  the  situation  at  any  time  in  West  Java 
meets  or  violates  these  requirements  may  be  a  ques- 
tion of  fact.  It  is,  of  course,  clear  from  the  agree- 
ment that  whatever  provisional  governments  may 
arise  in  these  areas  will  be  subject  to  the  free  ex- 
pression of  popular  will,  expressed  through  pleb- 
iscites held  in  accordance  with  the  Renville  Agree- 
ment. Meanwhile,  it  would  be  expedient  for  the 
Committee  of  Good  Offices  on  the  spot  to  send  re- 
ports to  the  Security  Council,  whenever  neces- 
sary, on  whether  the  requirements  of  freedom  of 
assembly,  of  speech  and  of  the  press  have  been 
and  are  being  met.  .  .  .  "  u 


iggadjati  Agreement 


ie  Netherlands  Government  represented  by  the  Com- 
ion  General  and  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
ndonesia,  represented  by  the  Indonesian  delegation, 
e  sincerely  desirous  of  ensuring  the  friendly  rela- 
3,  between  the  peoples  of  the  Netherlands  and  In- 
•sia,  by  new  forms  of  voluntary  co-operation,  offering 
best  guarantee  of  a  sound  and  strong  development  of 
countries  in  the  future,  and  which  will  make  it  pos- 
!  to  establish  on  a  new  basis  the  relationship  between 
two  peoples ; 

;ree  on  the  following  and,  at  the  shortest  possible 
ce  will  submit  this  agreement  to  the  approval  of  the 
ective  parliaments : 

Article  1 

he  Netherlands  Government  recognize  the  Government 
(he  Republic  of  Indonesia  as  exercising  the  de  facto  au- 
i-ity  over  Java,  Madura  and  Sumatra.  The  areas,  oc- 
ied  by  Allied  or  Netherlands  forces,  shall  be  gradually 
!>rporated,  through  mutual  co-operation,  in  the  republi- 
territory.  To  this  end  the  necessary  measures  shall 
Imce  be  taken  in  order  that  this  incorporation  shall  be 
jpleted,  at  the  latest,  on  the  date  mentioned  in  article  12. 

Article  2 
j'he  Netherlands  Government  and  the  Government  of  the 
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Republic  shall  co-operate  to  ensure  the  early  establishment 
of  a  sovereign,  democratic  state  on  a  federal  basis,  to  be 
known  as  the  United  States  of  Indonesia. 

Article   3 

The  United  States  of  Indonesia  shall  comprise  the  entire 
territory  of  the  Netherlands  Indies,  it  being  understood 
that  in  case  the  population  of  any  territory,  after  possible 
consultation  with  the  other  territories,  should  notify  by 
means  of  a  democratic  procedure  that  they  are  not  or  not 
yet  willing  to  join  the  United  States  of  Indonesia,  a  special 
relationship  to  the  States  and  to  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  can  be  established  for  such  a  territory. 

Article  4 

1)  The  component  states  of  the  United  States  of  In- 
donesia shall  be  the  Republic,  Borneo  and  the  Great  East, 
without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the  population  of  any 


8  U  N.  doc.  S/681,  Feb.  21, 1948. 
0  U  N   doc.  S/682,  Feb.  21,  1948. 
"UN  doc.  S/689,  Mar.  1,  1948. 
11  U.N.  doc.  S/P.V.  259,  p.  51. 
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territory  to  decide  by  a  democratic  procedure  that  its  posi- 
tion in  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  shall  be  otherwise 
defined. 

2).  Without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  in  article  3  and 
in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  article,  the  United  States  of 
Indonesia  will  be  entitled  to  make  a  special  arrangement 
concerning  the  territory  of  their  capital. 

Article  5 

1).  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia 
shall  be  drawn  up  and  enacted  by  a  Constituent  Assembly, 
composed  of  democratically  nominated  representatives  of 
the  Republic  and  of  the  other  future  partners  of  the  United 
States,  with  due  observance  of  the  following  paragraph 
of  this  article. 

2).  The  parties  shall  consult  each  other  on  the  method 
of  participation  in  this  Constituent  Assembly  by  the  Re- 
public, by  the  territories,  not  under  the  authority  of  the 
Republic,  and  by  those  groups  of  the  population  not  or 
insufficiently  represented  in  the  Assembly,  the  respective 
responsibility  of  the  Netherlands  Government  and  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  being  duly  observed. 

Article  6 

1).  To  promote  the  joint  interests  of  the  Netherlands 
and  Indonesia,  the  Netherlands  Government  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  shall  co-operate  in  establishing  a 
Netherlands  Indonesian  Union,  through  which  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  comprising  the  Netherlands,  the 
Netherlands  Indies,  Surinam  and  Curacao,  shall  be  con- 
verted into  the  said  Union,  consisting  on  the  one  hand  of 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  comprising  the  Nether- 
lands, Surinam  and  Curacao,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
United  States  of  Indonesia. 

2).  The  foregoing  paragraph  does  not  exclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  further  arrangement  affecting  the  relations 
between  the  Netherlands,  Surinam  and  Curasao. 

Article  7 

1).  In  order  to  promote  the  joint  interests  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  article,  the  Netherlands  Indonesian  Union 
shall  have  organs  of  their  own. 

2).  These  organs  shall  be  formed  by  the  Governments 
of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States  of 
Indonesia  and,  if  necessary,  by  the  Parliaments  of  these 
countries. 

3).  As  joint  interests  shall  be  considered  co-operation 
in  the  field  of  foreign  relations,  defence  and,  as  far  as 
necessary,  of  finance,  as  well  as  in  economic  and  cultural 
matters. 

Article  8 

At  the  head  of  the  Netherlands  Indonesian  Union  shall 
be  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  The  decrees  and  resolu- 
tions for  the  promotion  of  joint  interests,  shall  be  issued 
by  the  organs  of  the  Union  in  the  name  of  the  King. 

Article  9 

In  order  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  United  States  of 
Indonesia  in  the  Netherlands,  and  those  of  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands  in  Indonesia,  High  Commissioners  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  respective  governments. 

Article  10 

The  Statute  of  the  Netherlands  Indonesian  Union  shall 
furthermore  contain  provisions  with  a  view  to: 
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safeguarding  the  rights  of  either  party  in  relation 
to  the  other,  and  guaranteeing  the  fulfilment  of  their 
mutual  obligations; 

reciprocal  civic  rights  to  be  exercised  by  Netherlands 
and  Indonesian  citizens; 


c.  regulating  cases  where  no  agreement  can  be  rea<| 
in  the  organs  of  the  Union  ; 

d.  regulating  the  manner  in,  and  the  conditions  u] 
which  assistance  shall  be  given  by  the  organs  of  J 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  United  State t] 
Indonesia,  as  long  as  those  of  the  latter  are  eiil 
not  or  insufficiently  organized ; 

e.  safeguarding  in  both  parts  of  the  Union  the  fui.| 
mental  human  rights  and  liberties,  also  referred 
in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  Organization 

Article  11 

1).  The  Statute  of  the  Union  shall  be  drafted  by  a  \ 
ference  of  representatives  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Net 
■lands  and  of  the  future  United  States  of  Indonesia.  • 

2).  The  Statute  shall  come  into  effect  upon  approvar 
the  respective  parliaments. 

Article  12 

The  Netherlands  Government  and  the  Government 
the  Republic  shall  endeavour  to  establish  the  United  Stii 
of  Indonesia  and  the  Netherlands  Indonesian  Union  be^e 
January  1st,  1949. 

Article  IS 

The  Netherlands  Government  shall  forthwith  take  sti 
with  a  view  to  obtaining,  after  formation  of  the  Net]- 
lands  Indonesian  Union  the  admission  of  the  United  Sta 
of  Indonesia  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  Org;- 
zation. 

Article  H 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  recognize  the  claim  f 
all  non-Indonesians  to  restoration  of  their  rights  1 
restitution  of  their  property,  within  the  territory  cr 
which  the  said  Government  exercise  de  facto  authority. 
joint  commission  shall  be  set  up  to  effect  such  restorati 
or  restitution, 

Article  15 

In  order  to  reform  the  government  of  the  Indies  in  su 
a  way  that  their  composition  and  functioning  shall  c- 
respond  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  recognition  of  | 
Republic  and  to  the  projected  constitutional  struct^, 
the  Netherlands  Government,  pending  the  creation  of  ijj 
United  States  of  Indonesia  and  of  the  Netherlands  In  • 
nesian  Union,  shall  forthwith  initiate  legal  measures" 
adjust  the  constitutional  and  the  international  position' 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  new  situation. 

Article  16 

Directly  after  the  conclusion  of  this  agreement  b( 
parties  shall  proceed  to  reduce  their  armed  forces.    Tl 
will  consult  together  concerning  the  extent  and  the  rr 
of  this  reduction,  and  their  co-operation  in  military  m 
ters. 

Article  17 

1).  For  the  co-operation  between  the  Netherlands  G< 
ernment  and  the  Government  of  the  Republ 
contemplated  in  this  agreement,  an  organization  sh; 
be  called  into  existence,  consisting  of  delegations,  I 
be  appointed  by  each  of  the  two  Governments,  with 
joint  secretariat. 

2).  The  Netherlands  Government  and  .the  Governme 
of  the  Republic  shall  settle  by  arbitration  any  dispu 
which  might  arise  from  this  agreement,  and  which  ca 
not  be  solved  by  joint  consultation  in  a  conference  betwe 
the  said  delegations.  In  this  case  a  Chairman  of  anoth 
nationality  with  a  casting  vote,  shall  be  appointed 
mutual  consent  between  the  delegations,  or  failing  th 
by  the  President  of  the  International  Court  of  Justi< 
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Final  Clause 

his  agreement  shall  be  drawn  up  in  the  Netherlands 
i  in  the  Indonesian  language.  Both  texts  shall  be 
ihentic. 

Djakarta,  November  15th,  1946. 

his  twenty  fifth  day  of  March,  1947,  this  agreement 
j  been  signed  by  the  Delegations,  duly  authorized  to 
:t  effect,  on  behalf  of  the  Governments  of  the  Kingdom 


of  the  Netherlands  and  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 
with  due  regard  to  the  letters  and  notes,  lastly  dated 
March  15th  and  March  24th,  1947,  exchanged  between  the 
two  delegations  in  relation  to  this  agreement  and  annexed 
hereto. 

Four  copies  of  this  agreement  in  the  Netherlands 
language  and  four  copies  in  the  Indonesian  language  have 
been  signed. 

[Here  follow  the  signatures.] 


I  cu merits  Relating  to  the  Indonesian  Situation 


INITIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 


ter  From  the  Permanent  Liaison  Officer  of 
ilia  to  the  President  of  the  Security  Council 12 

SO  July  iwr 
xa:    The  following  communication  has  been  received 
im  the  Honorable  Member  in  Charge  of  the  External 
Liirs  Department  in  the  Government  of  India: 

"I  have  the  honour  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
ndia  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council 
nder  Article  35    (1)    of  the  United  Nations  Charter 

0  the  situation  in  Indonesia. 

During  the  last  few  days  Dutch  forces  have  embarked 
without  warning  on  large  scale  military  action  against 
he  Indonesian  people.  These  attacks  began  without 
earning  at  a  time  when  a  delegation  of  the  Indone- 
ian  Republican  Government  was  actually  at  Batavia 
or  negotiations  with  the  Dutch  authorities  on  the  im- 
ilementation  of  Linggadjati  Agreement. 
,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  India  this  situ- 
ition  endangers  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
ind  security  which  is  covered  by  Article  34  of  the 
Charter.  The  Government  of  India  therefore  requests 
he  Security  Council  to  take  the  necessary  measures 
>rovided  by  the  Charter  to  put  an  end  to  the  present 
lituation. 

The  Government  of  India  earnestly  hope  that  in  view 
>f  its  urgency  the  Council  will  consider  this  matter  as 
toon  as  possible. 

Jahawarlal  Nehru 
Member  for  External  Affairs 
Government  of  India" 

I  am,  Sir,  Tour  obedient  Servant, 
(S.  Sen) 
irmanent  Liaison  Officer  of  the  Government  of  India 
with  the  United  Nations 

1  tter  From  the  Acting  Representative  of  Australia 
a  the  Security  Council  to  the  Secretary-General  " 

SO  July  19Jt7 
(Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  advise  that  I  have  today 
i  dressed  the  following  communication  to  the  President 
j  the  Security  Council. 

I  "Under  instructions  from  my  Government,  I  have  the 
honour  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council 
'the  hostilities  which  are  at  present  in  progress  in  Java 
| and  Sumatra  between  armed  forces  of  the  Netherlands 
land  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  and  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  communiques  by  their  respective  Army 
icommanders  during  the  past  ten  days. 

"The   Australian   Government  considers   that   these 
1  hostilities  constitute  a  breach  of  the  peace  under  Article 
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39  and  urges  that  the  Council  take  immediate  action 
to  restore  International  Peace  and  Security. 

"In  order  to  prevent  an  aggravation  of  the  situation 
the  Australian  Government  proposes  that  the  Security 
Council,  as  a  provisional  measure,  and  without  preju- 
dice to  the  rights,  claims,  or  position  of  the  parties 
concerned,  should  call  upon  the  Governments  of  the 
Netherlands  and  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  to  cease 
hostilities  forthwith  and  to  commence  arbitration  in 
accordance  with  Article  17  of  the  Linggadjati  Agree- 
ment between  the  Netherlands  and  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia  signed  at  Batavia  on  25th 
March  1947.  (See  letter  from  the  representative  of 
the  Netherlands  to  the  United  Nations  addressed  to  the 
Secretary-General,  dated  26  March,  1947,  Document 
S/311). 

"In  view  of  the  urgent  circumstances  I  am  instructed 
to  request  you  to  call  immediately  a  meeting  of  the 
Security  Council  for  the  consideration  of  this  com- 
munication and  that  the  Provisional  Agenda,  including 
this  item,  be  communicated  to  the  representatives  on 
the  Security  Council  simultaneously  with  the  notice 
of  the  meeting." 

I  would  be  grateful  if  you  could  immediately  bring  this 
communication  to  the  attention  of  all  representatives  on 
the  Security  Council. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  Your  obedient  Servant, 

W.  R.  Hodgson, 

Minister 

Telegram  to  the  Secretary-General  From  the 
Permanent  Representative  of  the  Philippines 
to  the  United  Nations  " 

New  York,  1  August  1947 

The  Secretary-General  : 

I  have  been  instructed  by  my  Government  to  transmit 
its  stand  in  favor  of  the  intervention  of  the  Security 
Council  to  halt  the  armed  conflict  between  the  Nether- 
lands Government  and  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia.  It  is  urged  therefore  that  the  Security 
Council  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
about  the  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  and,  without 
passing  judgment  on  the  responsibility  on  either  party 
for  such  hostilities,  to  prevail  upon  them  to  submit  the 
controversy  to  arbitration  as  provided  in  Article  Seven- 
teen of  the  Cheribon  Agreement. 


"  U.N.  doc.  S/447,  July  30,  1947. 

13  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

14  U.N.  doc.  S/449,  July  30,  1947. 
u  U.N.  doc.  S/458,  Aug.  1,  1947. 
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The  Philippine  Government  has  been  moved  to  take 
this  step  because  it  is  vitally  interested  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  in  that  area  and  because  of  its  humani- 
tarian desire  to  prevent  further  blood-shed.  Accordingly 
my  Government  wishes  to  express  its  desire  to  participate 
in  the  discussion  of  this  matter  before  the  Security  Council 
because  it  considers  itself  specially  affected  by  any  dis- 
turbance of  peace  in  that  part  of  the  Pacific. 

I  wish  furthermore  to  communicate  to  you  the  avail- 
ability of  my  Government  to  participate  in  any  action 
that  may  lead  to  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  by  arbi- 
tration. 

With  renewed  assurances  of  my  highest  esteem  and 
consideration. 

Caklos  P.  Romxtlo 

Permanent  Representative  of  the  Philippines 

to  the  United  Nations 

Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Security  Council 
From  the  Permanent  Representative  of  the 
Netherlands  to  the  United  Nations  1S 

No.  654  30  July  1947 

Sir,  It  has  come  to  my  knowledge  a  few  hours  ago  that 
the  Governments  of  India  and  Australia  have  requested 


to  put  the  question  of  Indonesia  on  the  agenda  of  J 
Security  Council  and  that  this  matter  may  be  dealt  \*l 
in  its  meeting  of  tomorrow  31st  July  1947.  It  goes  w  • 
out  saying  that — should  the  Council  decide  to  grant  tl  j 
requests — the  interests  of  the  Netherlands  would  > 
specially  affected. 

In  case  the  Security  Council  should  decide  to  open  ! 
discussion  on  the  substance  of  this  matter,  I  feel  thai 
is  my  duty  to  request  that  this  discussion  be  not  bej] 
until  my  Government  has  had  an  opportunity  to  appcl 
a  representative  to  take  part  therein,  if  the  Secuu 
Council,  as  I  anticipate,  invites  the  Netherlands  to  p 
ticipate  in  the  discussion. 

I  may  add  that  I  presume  that  the  Acting  Secretai 
General  will  inform  the  Netherlands  Government  if  s] 
when  the  matter  will  be  taken  up  by  the  Council,  and  tl 
in  that  case  a  reasonable  period  of  time  will  be  acconl 
to  my  Government  to  send  a  representative,  whom  I  i] 
sure  my  Government  would  lose  no  time  in  appointing.; 

I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would  be  i 
kind  as  to  communicate  the  contents  of  this  letter  to  ;i 
Members  of  the  Security  Council. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  Tour  obedient  Servant 
J.  W.  M.  Snouck  Hurgronj 


SECURITY  COUNCIL  RESOLUTION  ON  THE  INDONESIAN  QUESTION  ■ 


The  Security  Council 

Noting  with  concern  the  hostilities  in  progress  between 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia, 


Calls  upon  the  parties 

(a)  to  cease  hostilities  forthwith,  and 

(b)  to  settle  their  disputes  by  arbitration  or  by  oth 
peaceful  means  and  keep  the  Security  Council  inform 
about  the  progress  of  the  settlement. 


REPLIES  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  AND  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  INDONESIA 
TO  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL  RESOLUTION 


Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Security  Council  From 
the  Netherlands  Ambassador  to  the  United  States18 

NETHERLANDS  EMBASSY 

WASHINGTON,   D.    C.  AUffUSt   3,   1947. 

Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  confirm  my  telegram  to  Your 
Excellency  of  this  day,  reading  as  follows : 

In  a  letter  dated  August  1,  1947,  Your  Excellency  was  so 
good  as  to  communicate  to  me  the  text  of  the  resolution 
adopted  that  day  by  the  Security  Council  in  respect  of 
conditions  in  Java  and  Sumatra.  I  lost  no  time  in  convey- 
ing that  text  by  telegraph  to  the  Netherlands  Government. 

I  have  now  received  instructions  to  inform  Your  Ex- 
cellency as  follows : 

The  Netherlands  Government,  although  persisting  its 
denial  of  the  Council's  jurisdiction  in  this  matter,  fully 
understands  the  Council's  desire  to  see  the  use  of  arms 
come  to  an  end  in  this  as  in  other  cases.  Moreover  the 
Netherlands  Government  welcomes  the  Council's  resolu- 
tion in  this  sense  that  it  justifies  the  hope  that,  under  the 

"  U.N.  doc.  S/450,  July  31,  1947. 
17  U.N.  doc.  S/459,  Aug.  1,  1947. 
"  U.N.  doc.  S/466,  Aug.  4,  1947. 
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pressure  of  world  opinion,  the  Government  of  the  Repub 
of  Indonesia  will  now  be  found  disposed  to  carry  out  wh 
so  far  it  has  failed  to  do  in  spite  of  constant  and  urge 
requests  and  representations  on  the  part  of  the  Nethf 
lands  Government  and  notwithstanding  corresponds 
friendly  advice  on  the  part  of  other  powers. 

In  taking  police  action  the  Netherlands  Government  b 
had,  from  the  outset,  strictly  limited  objectives  in  viev 
reference  may  be  made  in  this  connection  to  the  commui 
cation  made  on  its  behalf  to  the  Secretary-General  of  tl 
United  Nations  on  July  21  in  which  the  limited  nature  wi 
pointed  out  of  the  action  aiming  at  the  cessation  of  a  situ 
tion  whose  continuation  could  no  longer  be  countenance 
in  the  interest  of  the  people. 

Having  taken  into  serious  consideration  the  views  whk 
led  the  Security  Council  to  address  an  appeal  to  bot 
parties,  the  Netherlands  Government  has  instructed  tl 
Lieutenant-Governor-General  of  the  Netherlands  Indi< 
to  enter  into  contact  with  the  authorities  of  the  Republ 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  cessation  on  both  sides  of  hosti 
action  of  any  kind. 

The  Netherlands  Government  confidently  anticipate 
that  the  good  offices  offered  by  the  Government  of  tt 
United  States  of  America  and  gladly  accepted  by  tt 
Netherlands  Government,  will  contribute  greatly  towar 
attaining  the  result  aimed  at  in  the  resolution  of  tl) 
Security  Council. 

Please  accept  [etc.]  E.  N.  van  Kleffens 

Department  of  State  Buileti 
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eter  to  the  President  of  the  Security  Council  From 
(Permanent  Representative  of  the  Netherlands 
i he  United  Nations  10 

JHERLANDS  DELEGATION  TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

.  678  August  Jith,  W? 

L  With  reference  to  the  letter  which  Mr.  E.  N.  van 
•Sens  addressed  to  Your  Excellency  concerning  the  de- 
on  taken  by  the  Netherlands  Government  upon  re- 
it  of  the  text  of  the  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Security 
ncTl  on  August  1,  1947,  in  respect  of  conditions  in  Java 

Sumatfa,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the 
,  utenant-Governor-General  of  the  Netherlands  East  In- 
i,  in  Pursuance  of  the  above-mentioned  decision,  has  is- 
Ji  orders  to  the  Netherlands  Forces  in  the  areas  con- 
ned to  cease  hostilities  at  midnight  4-5  August  1947, 
v  ch  time  corresponds  with  1  p.  m.  today,  August  4, 1947, 
S;tern  Daylight  Saving  Time. 

have  the  honour  to  be  Sir,  Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  W.  M.  Snouck  Hurgronje 

Rply  From  the  Vice-Premier  of  the 
Rpublic  of  Indonesia20 

Batavia,  Java,  //  August  19^7 

FiSIDENT  OF  THE  SECURITY.    COUNCIL 

]able  of  Security  Council  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
I  public  of  Indonesia,  Amir  Sjarifuddin,  dated  August  1st, 
117,  was  received  in  Djakarta  (Batavia,)  August  second 
a  twenty  hours.  The  mentioned  cable  was  handed  by  Dr. 
a  nmook,  Dutch  Lieutenant-General  to  me,  August  3rd,  at 
V,0  hours  whilst  I  was  detained  by  the  Dutch  from  July 
£:h  until  August  3rd,  at  1400  hours. 

Because  I  declined  to  take  responsibility  for  the  delay  in 
fwarding  this  cable  and  moreover,  because  in  Jacarta, 
i  Republican  means  of  communication  and  transport  m- 
ciding  all  transmitters,  have  been  confiscated  by  the 
htch,  and  all  officials  prevented  to  carry  out  their  func- 
tus in  short,  because  of  the  de  facto  authority  of  the 
Jpublic  having  been  abolished  altogether  resulting  in 
cmplete  disruption  of  Republican  communication  between 
]akarta  and  Djocjakarta,  said  cable  has  been  broadcast 
■rectly  by  the  Dutch  to  Djocjakarta,  August  4th  at  0060 
'  urs. 

Dr.  A.  K.  Gani 
Vice  Premier,  Republic  of  Indonesia 

iblegram  From  the  Vice-Premier  of  the 
epublic  of  Indonesia20 

tESIDENT  OF   SECURITY  COUNCIL 

Official  communication  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
overnment  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  directed  to  the 
resident  of  the  Security  Council  of  United  Nations  Or- 
mization  concerning  the  appeal  to  cease  hostilities  in 
udonesia: 


(1)  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indones  a  to 
meet  the  decision  taken  by  the  Security  Council  on  August 
1,  1947,  and  in  their  earnest  desire  to  restore  peace  in 
Indonesia,  has  decided  to  order  cessation  of  hostilities  to 
all  Republican  armed  forces  on  Monday  night  2400  hours 
Indonesian  Standard  Time. 

(2)  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  re- 
quest the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  that  afore- 
mentioned decision  was  handed  to  Republican  Government 
through  the  Dutch  Government  in  Djakarta  only  on 
August  4,  1947,  at  0100  hours  Indonesian  Standard  Time. 
In  view  of  the  earliest  possible  measures  to  be  taken  in 
order  to  realise  the  order  of  cessation  of  hostilities  effec- 
tively, the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  pain- 
fully regret  the  transfer  of  the  decision  of  the  Security 
Council  being  delayed  by  the  Dutch  authorities  in  Dja- 

"(3)  In  executing  the  order  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  request  the 
fullest  consideration  of  the  Security  Council  for  some 
serious  technical  difficulties  to  be  overcome  such  as  the 
shortage  of  time  and  heavy  damage  caused  by  Dutch  acts 
of  aggression  to  Republican  communication  hues. 

(4)  In  addition,  it  should  be  considered,  that  unlike  the 
military  situation  on  October  14,  1946,  when  for  the  first 
time  a  cease-fire  order  was  issued  by  both  sides  and  wit- 
nessed by  a  third  party,  at  the  present  moment  no  definite 
line  of  demarcation,  clearly  separating  the  Republic  from 
the  Dutch  forces  can  be  traced.  Due  to  the  system  of  a 
people's  defence  being  followed  by  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Army,  the  fighting  has  not  been  restricted  to  definite 
frontlines.  On  the  contrary,  in  many  towns  and  areas 
which  the  Dutch  military  command  claimed  to  have  been 
occupied  Republican  forces  up  till  now  still  have  main- 
tained its  positions.  „  -     ,         .        .  , 

(5)  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  wish 
to  express  their  grave  concern  that,  as  the  experience 
gained  during  the  past  two  years  have  learned  unless  the 
execution  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  be  fully  and  con- 
tinuously controlled  by  a  third  neutral  party,  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  a  cease-fire  order  will  not  be  violated  by 
Dutch  forces  onesidedly.  Therefore  the  Republican  Gov- 
ernment strongly  urge  the  sending  of  a  Committee  con- 
sisting of  the  representatives  of  several  countries  and 
appointed  by  the  Security  Council  to  Indonesia  at  earliest 
Possible  time  in  order  to  secure  the  effective  and  smooth 
implementation  of  cessation  of  hostilities. 

6)  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  wish 
to  emphasise  that  a  Dutch  order  to  cease  hostilities  should 
imperatively  imply  the  cessation  of  all  kinds  of  actions  by 
Dutch  military  and  civil  authorities  directed  against  the 
Indonesian  population. 

(7)  Finally,  the  Republican  Government  aie  of  the 
opinion  that  cessation  of  hostilities  should  be  followed  by 
withdrawal  of  the  Dutch  armed  forces  from  Republican 
territory  at  least  behind  the  demarkation  lines  fixed  by 
both  sides  on  October  14, 1946.^  ^  r  ^ 

Vice-Premier  Republic  of  Indonesia 
Jacarta,  5th  August  191,7 


ADDITIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL  RESOLUTIONS 


.  Resolutions  Adopted  at  the  194th  Meeting 
leld  on  25  August  1947  » 

i  I.  Whereas  the  Security  Council  on  1  August  1947, 
'ailed  upon  the  Netherlands  and  the  Republic  of  Indo- 
;  esia  to  cease  hostilities  forthwith, 
And  whereas  communications  have  been  received  from 
he  Governments  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  the  Republic 
|f  Indonesia  advising  that  orders  have  been  given  for 
he  cessation  of  hostilities, 
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And  whereas  it  is  desirable  that  steps  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  disputes  and  friction  relating  to  the  observance 
of  the  "cease  fire"  orders,  and  to  create  conditions  which 
will  facilitate  agreement  between  the  parties. 


30  U  N.  doc.  S/466,  Aug.  4,  1947. 
M  U.N.  doc.  S/465,  Aug.  4, 1947. 
21  U  N.  doc.  S/469,  Aug.  6, 1947. 
■*  U.N.  doc.  S/525,  Aug.  26,  1947. 
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The  Security  Council 

1.  notes  with  satisfaction  the  steps  taken  by  the  parties 
to  comply  with  the  resolution  of  1  August  1947, 

2.  notes  with  satisfaction  the  statement  by  the  Nether- 
lands Government  issued  on  11  August,  in  which  it  affirms 
its  intention  to  organize  a  sovereign,  democratic  United 
States  of  Indonesia  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  the 
Linggadjati  Agreement, 

3.  notes  that  the  Netherlands  Government  intends  im- 
mediately to  request  the  career  consuls  stationed  in  Ba- 
tavia  jointly  to  report  on  the  present  situation  in  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia, 

4.  notes  that  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indo- 
nesia has  requested  appointment  by  the  Security  Council 
of  a  commission  of  observers, 

5.  requests  the  Governments  members  of  the  Council 
who  have  career  consular  representatives  in  Batavia  to 
instruct  them  to  prepare  jointly  for  the  information  and 
guidance  of  the  Security  Council  reports  on  the  situation 
in  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  following  the  Resolution  of 
the  Council  of  1  August  1947,  such  reports  to  cover  the 
observance  of  the  "cease  fire"  orders  and  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  areas  under  military  occupation  or  from 
which  armed  forces  now  in  occupation  may  be  withdrawn 
by  agreement  between  the  parties, 

6.  requests  the  Governments  of  the  Netherlands  and 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia  to  grant  to  the  representatives 
referred  to  in  paragraph  5,  all  facilities  necessary  for 
the  effective  fulfilment  of  their  mission, 

7.  resolves  to  consider  the  matter  further  should  the 
situation  require. 

II.  The  Security  Council 

Resolves  to  tender  its  good  offices  of  the  parties  in  or- 
der to  assist  in  the  pacific  settlement  of  their  dispute  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (B)  of  the  Resolution  of  the 
Council  of  1  August  1947.  The  Council  expresses  its  readi- 
ness, if  the  parties  so  request,  to  assist  in  the  settlement 
through  a  committee  of  the  Council  consisting  of  three 
members  of  the  Council,  each  party  selecting  one,  and 
the  third  to  be  designated  by  the  two  so  selected.83 

B.  Resolution  Adopted  at  the  195th  Meeting 
Held  on  26  August  1947 

III.  The  Security  Council 

Taking  into  consideration  that  military  operations  are 


being  continued  on  the  territory  of  the  Indonesian  B 
public : 

1.  reminds  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  and  tl 
Government  of  the  Indonesian  Republic  of  its  resolutit 
of  1  August  1947,  concerning  the  "cease  fire  order"  ai 
peaceful  settlement  of  their  dispute ; 

2.  calls  upon  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  ai 
the  Government  of  the  Indonesian  Republic  to  adhe 
strictly  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Security  Count 
of  1  August  1947. 

C.  Resolution  Adopted  at  the  219th  Meeting 
Held  on  1  November  1947  2i 

The  Security  Council, 

Having  received  and  taken  note  of  the  Report  of  tl 
Consular  Commission  dated  14  October  1947,  indicatii 
that  the  Council's  resolution  of  1  August  1947,  relatii 
to  the  cessation  of  hostilities  has  not  been  fully  effectiv< 
Having  taken  note  that  according  to  the  Report  I 
attempt  was  made  by  either  side  to  come  to  an  agreemei 
with  the  other  about  the  means  of  giving  effect  to  th> 
resolution ; 

Calls  upon  the  parties  concerned  forthwith  to  consu 
with  each  other,  either  directly  or  through  the  Committe 
of  Good  Offices  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  in  ord« 
to  give  effect  to  the  cease-fire  resolution,  and,  pendin 
agreement,  to  cease  any  activities  or  incitement  to  acth 
ities  which  contravene  that  resolution,  and  to  tak 
appropriate  measures  for  safeguarding  life  and  property 
Requests  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices  to  assist  ti 
parties  in  reaching  agreement  on  an  arrangement  whic 
will  ensure  the  observance  of  the  cease-fire  resolution 
Requests  the  Consular  Commission,  together  with  ii 
military  assistants,  to  make  its  services  available  to  tb 
Committee  of  Good  Offices ; 

Advises  the  parties  concerned,  the  Committee  of  Goo< 
Offices,  and  the  Consular  Commission  that  its  resolution  o 
1  August  should  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  th 
use  of  the  armed  forces  of  either  party  by  hostile  actioi 
to  extend  its  control  over  territory  not  occupied  by  i 
on  4  August  1947,  is  inconsistent  with  the  Council  reso 
lution  of  1  August. 

Should  it  appear  that  some  withdrawals  of  armed  force 
be  necessary,  invites  the  parties  to  conclude  betweei 
them  as  soon  as  possible  the  agreements  referred  to  ii 
its  resolution  of  25  August  1947. 


CHRISTMAS  DRAFT  MESSAGE  ADDRESSED  INFORMALLY  TO  THE  PARTIES 
BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  26  DECEMBER  " 


The  four  resolutions  of  the  Security  Council  which 
directly  concern  the  work  of  the  Committee  of  Good 
Offices  on  the  Indonesian  Question  are  those  of  1,  25,  and 
26  August  and  1  November  1947. 

The  Committee  of  Good  Offices  started  its  work  with  a 
first  unofficial  meeting  in  New  York  on  8  October.  It  has 
been  at  work  in  Indonesia  since  27  October.  Today,  24 
December,  on  the  eve  of  Christmas,  the  symbol  of  peace 
on  earth,  no  concrete  solution  has  been  given  by  the  parties 
either  to  the  overall  problems,  or  to  the  immediate  prob- 
lems of  effecting  a  cease-fire. 

"Part  II  of  this  document  was  introduced  as  a  U.  S. 
draft  resolution  and  issued  as  U.N.  doc.  S/514  of  Aug. 
22,  1947. 

"U.N.  doc.  S/597,  Nov.  3,  1947.  This  resolution  was 
submitted  by  the  United  States  and  amended  by  the 
subcommittee  appointed  by  the  Security  Council  at  its 
217th  meeting  on  Oct.  31,  1947. 

*  U.N.  doc.  S/649,  Feb.  10,  1948,  p.  70. 
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The  Committee  of  Good  Offices  think  its  duty  is  to  call 
again,  in  a  most  emphatic  way,  the  attention  of  the  parties 
to  the  following  points : 

1.  The  mission,  the  responsibilities,  and  the  possibilities 
of  this  Committee  are  restricted  within  the  limits  of  "good 
offices".  The  main  responsibility — the  primary  and  the 
final  responsibility— is  and  must  remain  with  the  parties 
concerned.  That  responsibility  covers  the  decisions  which 
the  parties  think  fit  to  make,  but  it  covers  equally,  the  lack 
of  decisions,  which  should  have  been  made,  as  well  as 
excessive  delays  in  applying  the  recommendations  of  the 
Security  Council.  Such  responsibilities  should  not  and 
cannot  be  shifted  to  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices. 

This  Committee  is  conscious  of  having  done  everything 
that  could  be  done  so  far  to  break  the  deadlock ;  to  bring 
the  parties  together ;  to  offer  them  definite  and  constructive 
suggestions  at  their  first  request ;  and  to  have  used  every 
opportunity  to  help,  induce  and  advise  the  parties  on  the 
basis  of  strict  impartiality. 

2.  Under  such  circumstances,  faced  by  the  disappointing 
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v  in  arriving  at  an  agreement,  the  Committee  wishes  to 
fnd  the  parties,  in  a  solemn  way,  of  the  paramount 
rtancl  for  them,  for  the  world,  and  for  the  ideals  of 
United  Nations  of  a  prompt  and  generous  impu- 
tation of  the  resolutions  of  the  Security  Council  on  the 

ElmnntiSmust  in  good  faith  warn  the  parties  that 
ager  delay,  however  supported  by  different  or  divergent 
indentation,  would  certainly  be  against  the  spirit  of  the 
>lutions,    and    in   particular   of   the   resolution    of   1 

ember.  ,.  .      +„  __ 

he  Committee  now  invites  the  parties  again  to  re- 
3ider  immediately,  the  whole  problem  with  greater 
ism  with  reciprocal  toleration,  and  with  renewed 
jhasis  on  all  the  human  aspects  of  the  dispute. 

In  this  spirit,  and  in  consideration  of  the  information 
i  many  statements  at  its  disposal,  the  Committee  is 
ismitting  herewith,  as  Annex  I,  supplementary  suc- 
tions for  an  immediate  truce.  It  recommends  to  the 
ities  that  they: 

(a)  Sign  immediately  and  implement  forthwith  the 
everal  measures  contained  in  the  documents  herewith 
ransmitted,  together  with  those  at  present  before  the 
Special  Committees.  „„««««,  „f 

At  this  point,  the  Committee  reminds  the  parties  of 
he  text  of  the  third  paragraph  of  the  resolution  of  1 
November,  which,  after  the  passage  concerning  the  im- 
plementation of  a  truce,  reads  as  follows:  "and  pending 
tgreement  to  cease  any  activities  or  incitement  to  activ- 
ties  which  contravene  that  resolution  and  to  take 
ippropriate  measures  for  safeguarding  life  and  prop- 

^rty" 

'  To'  this  end,  the  Committee  suggests  that  precise 
>rders  be  issued  or  confirmed  by  the  competent  authori- 
ies  of  both  parties.  It  further  suggests  that  all  meth- 
)ds  for  the  dissemination  of  such  orders  be  utilized, 
including  radio  broadcasts. 

(b)  Immediately  following  the  issuance  of  the  fore- 
going instructions,  conclude  a  truce  agreement  which 
will  implement  the  following  part  of  the  third  para- 
graph of  the  resolution  of  1  November,  which  calls 
upon  the  parties  concerned  forthwith  to  .consult  with 
each  other  directly  or  through  the  Committee  of  Good 
Offices  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  in  order  to  give 
effect  to  the  cease-fire  resolution."  The  Committee 
suggests  that  the  parties  accept,  without  delay,  the  pro- 
posals previously  submitted  by  the  Committee  to  the 
parties,  at  their  request,  together  with  the  proposals 
transmitted  herewith  as  Annex  I.  All  documents  sub- 
mitted by  the  parties  to  the  representatives  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Good  Offices  with  the  Special  Committees, 
either  spontaneously  or  in  implementation  of  the  truce 
plan,  should  be  considered  again,  in  order  firstly  to 
take  stock  of  all  points  on  which  an  agreement  has  been 
obtained  or  is  within  reach,  and  secondly,  to  limit  and 
define  the  points  on  which  a  compromise  between  still 
conflicting  views  should  be  looked  for.  As  part  of  this 
agreement,  both  parties  should  fully  inform  their  sol- 
diers still  in  the  territory  actually  under  the  authority 
i  of  the  other  of  the  practical  measures  devised  to  effec- 


tuate their  transport,  with  arms  and  equipment,  to  the 
territory  of  their  own  party.  They  should  be  in- 
structed to  comply  immediately.  The  co-operation  of 
the  Commuter's  military  assistants  is  hereby  offered 
to  help  insure  a  safe  and  smooth  execution  of  these 
movements. 

The  Committee  believes  that  both  of  the  foregoing 
agreements  should  be  an  accomplished  fact  before  the 
end  of  this  month  and  should  not  wait  on  the  settlement 
of  the  political  issues.  Yet  let  the  Committee  make  it 
clear  that  in  its  opinion  the  several  suggestions  made  in 
all  three  parts  of  this  statement,  including  Annexes  1 
and  II,  constitute  one  integrated,  balanced  whole  which 
the  Committee  considers  essential  to  the  lasting  settlement 
of  the  dispute.  .  .  . 

4  The  Committee  is  confident  that  following  the 
truce,  there  will  be  a  marked  improvement  in  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  the  substantive  discussions  are  to  be  hem. 
Here  again,  the  Committee  will  call  upon  the  parties, 
with  renewed  confidence,  to  approach  the  political  nego- 
tiations in  a  spirit  of  deeper  understanding,  co-operation, 

anThe  Committee  will  suggest  that  each  party  state  in  a 
new  memorandum,  and  in  the  most  moderate  terms,  its 
views  concerning  the  practical  steps  to  be  taken  in  the 
very  near  futurl,  to  insure  a  lasting  settlement  of  the 
political  dispute.  , , 

Both  parties  have  repeatedly  stated  that  they  still  hold 
to  the  principles  underlying  Linggadjati.  According  to  the 
statements  and  explanations  the  Committee  has  received 
from  both  parties,  the  Committee  believes  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  Agreement  may  be  summarized  as  follows. 

(a)  Independence  of  the  Indonesian  peoples; 

(b)  Co-operation  between  the  peoples  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  Indonesia ; 

(c)  A  sovereign  State  on  a  federal  basis,  under  a  con- 
stitution which  will  be  arrived  at  by  democratic  proc- 

(d)  A  union  between  the  United  States  of  Indonesia 
and  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
under  the  Crown. 

What  the  Committee  thinks  desirable  is  a  concrete 
elaboration  of  those  principles,  conceived  and  drafted  by 
each  of  the  parties,  with  the  care  and  the  hope  to  meet 
half-way  the  known  or  putative  views  of  the  other. 

The  Committee  puts  itself  once  more  at  the  disposal  or 
the  parties  in  the  belief  that  its  intervention  can  help 
bring  their  points  of  view  closer  and  more  quickly  together. 
The  Committee  is  transmitting  herewith,  as  Annex  11, 
supplementary  suggestions  regarding  a  programme  based 
upon  principles  which  it  believes  essential  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a  just  and  lasting  settlement. 

As  the  Committee  has  already  stated,  the  time  has  come 
for  it  to  send  a  report  to  the  Security  Council  on  the 
progress  of  the  developments  of  the  Indonesian  question. 
It  fervently  hopes  that  the  answer  of  the  parties  to  this 
communication  will  provide  a  favourable  conclusion  for 
that  report. 


m 


STATEMENT  TO  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL  BY  THE  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE 
ONTHE  GOOD  OFFICES  COMMITTEE  ON  INDONESIA" 


We  were  always  aware  of  the  wisdom  in  the  statements 
C  both  the  former  Prime  Minister  of  the  Republic  and 
le  Netherlands  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  that 
lere  would  be  reciprocal  relations  between  progress  in 
le  effectuation  of  the  truce  and  progress  in  the  settle- 
lent  of  the  political  dispute.  Accordingly,  on  Christmas 
•ay,  our  Committee  unanimously  adopted  a  draft  plan — 
n  an  informal  basis— including  truce  proposals  and 
emocratic  political  principles  which  were  submitted  in- 
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formally  to  the  parties  as  an  integrated  and  balanced 
whole  The  Republic,  though  expressing  disappointment 
in  what  it  considered  a  rigid  truce  plan,  with  a  status  quo 
line  which  for  a  time  would  continue  to  include  behind 

26  Made  on  Feb.  17, 1948,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the 
U  S  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  on  the  same  date.  This 
is  a  partial  text.  The  U.S.  Representative  is  Frank  P. 
Graham. 
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Dutch  lines  former  Republican  areas  containing  millions 
of  people,  accepted  the  plan  as  a  whole  for  its  political 
principles  of  freedom  and  democracy,  independence  and 
union.  The  Netherlands,  holding  the  Christmas  message 
on  its  continuing  informal  basis,  as  counter  proposals, 
accepted  most  of  the  suggestions,  rejected  parts,  and  ac- 
cepted other  parts  with  modifications.  The  Netherlands 
then  made  these  proposals  formal  with  indications  that 
if  not  accepted  by  the  Republic,  it  would  not  be  bound  by 
the  twelve  political  principles.  These  twelve  principles 
provided,  among  other  things,  for  the  continuance  of  the 
assistance  of  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices  in  the  working 
out  of  the  settlement  of  the  political  dispute  in  Java, 
Sumatra  and  Madura  ;  for  civil  and  political  liberties ;  that 
there  would  be  no  interference  with  the  expression  of 
popular  movements,  looking  toward  the  formation  of 
states  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Linggad- 
jati  agreement;  that  changes  in  the  administration  of 
territory  would  be  made  only  with  the  full  and  free  con- 
sent of  the  population  of  the  territory  at  a  time  of  security 
and  freedom  from  coercion;  that,  on  the  signing  of  the 
political  agreement,  there  would  be  gradual  reduction  of 
the  armed  forces  of  both  parties ;  that,  on  the  signing  of 
the  truce  agreement,  there  would  be  resumption  of  trade, 
transportation  and  communication  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  parties ;  that  there  would  be  a  period  of  not 
less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  one  year  after  the 
signing  of  the  agreement  during  which  uncoerced  and  free 
discussion  of  vital  issues  should  proceed  and  that  at  the 
end  of  such  period  free  elections  would  be  held  for  self- 
determination  by  the  people  of  their  political  relations  to 
the  United  States  of  Indonesia;  provision  for  the  con- 
vening of  a  Constitutional  Convention  by  democratic  pro- 
cedure; provision  for  serious  consideration  by  one  party 
of  the  request  of  the  other  party  for  an  agency  of  the 
United  Nations  to  observe  conditions  between  the  signing 
of  the  agreement  and  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  from 
the  Netherlands  to  the  United  States  of  Indonesia ;  pro- 
visions for  the  independence  of  the  Indonesian  people  and 
cooperation  between  the  peoples  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Indonesia ;  provision  for  a  sovereign  nation  on  a  federal 
basis  under  a  constitution  to  be  arrived  at  by  democratic 
procedures;  and  provision  for  the  Union  of  the  United 
States  of  Indonesia  and  the  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands  under  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 

While  deeply  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  the  twelve 
political  principles  contained  many  basic  provisions  for 
freedom,  democracy,  independence  and  cooperation,  the 
Republic  was  most  deeply  concerned  that  there  was  no 
guarantee  of  international  observation  between  the  signing 
of  the  agreement  and  the  transfer  of  sovereignty;  that 
there  was  no  provision  for  the  representation  of  the  Re- 
public in  the  interim  government,  and  that  there  was  no 
mention  of  the  Republic  by  name  in  any  of  the  twelve 
principles. 

Aware  of  the  limitations  inherent  in  a  Committee  of 
Good  Offices,  and  in  the  desperate  circumstances  of  the 
probable  breakdown  of  negotiations,  the  Committee  de- 
cided to  make  still  another  new  approach  to  the  parties. 
The  Committee  suggested  for  the  informal  consideration 
of  the  parties  six  additional  political  principles  in  addi- 
tion to  the  twelve.  Pending  consideration  of  the  six  prin- 
ciples by  both  parties,  the  Republic  was  pondering  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  status  quo  military  line  and 
the  democratic  political  principles  in  which  were  missing 
several  guarantees  of  deep  concern  to  the  Republic.  It 
soon  appeared  that  the  content  of  the  six  additional 
principles,  if  accepted  by  the  Netherlands,  would  be 
decisive  as  to  acceptance  by  the  Republic  of  the  combined 
plans  as,  in  effect— though  not  formally— an  integrated 
and  balanced  whole. 

In  the  six  principles  were  the  three  things  of  deep 
concern  to  the  Republic ;  specific  references  to  the  Repub- 
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lie  of  Indonesia  by  name  as  one  of  the  States  in  the  Unite 
States  of  Indonesia,  fair  representation  of  all  states  i 
the  interim  government,  and,  if  either  party  requested,  tt 
guarantee  of  international  observation  in  the  perio 
between  the  signing  of  the  political  agreement  and  tt 
transfer  of  the  recognized  historical  sovereignty  of  tl) 
Netherlands  to  the  United  States  of  Indonesia.  In  add 
tion  were  two  new  political  principles.  One  of  then 
provisions  was  that  not  sooner  than  six  months  and  n< 
later  than  one  year  after  the  signing  of  the  agreemen 
plebiscites  would  be  held  under  international  observatio 
for  the  self-determination  of  the  people  of  the  varioi 
territories  of  Java,  Sumatra  and  Madura  as  to  whetlu 
they  would  form  a  part  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  ( 
another  State  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia.  Tt 
other  basically  democratic  provision  was  that  the  repr 
sentation  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  would  I 
in  proportion  to  population  which  should  mean  that  tl 
new  United  States  of  Indonesia  would  not  only  be  fr( 
and  independent  but  would  also  be  democratic  in  stru 
ture,  leadership,  function  and  services  of,  for  and  by  tl 
people  of  Indonesia. 

To  accept  would  transfer  the  struggle  from  a  militai 
demarcation  line,  which  would  soon  disappear,  to  a  dem> 
cratic  political  line  which  would  endure.  The  undergrour 
struggle  of  bitterness  and  hatred,  killings  and  destructio 
would  be  brought  above  ground  for  good  will,  productio 
the  possible  conversion  of  military  budgets  for  long  ran; 
constructive  programs  of  education,  health,  and  welfare  ( 
all  the  people  of  Indonesia.  Acceptance  would  mean  tl 
cooperation  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Republicans  and  tl 
non-Republicans  in  the  formation  of  the  sovereign,  fr; 
and  independent  United  States  of  Indonesia  in  the  unit 
of  equal  nations  in  the  United  Nations. 

In  consideration  of  these  things,  the  Netherlands  ar 
the  Republic  accepted  unconditionally  the  truce,  tl 
twelve  principles  and  the  six.  Members  of  the  Committi 
expressed  their  personal  faith  to  the  representatives  < 
the  Netherlands  that  the  Republic  would,  with  increa 
ing  effectiveness,  keep  the  truce  in  good  faith  and  go< 
will,  and  furthermore,  that  a  considerable  proporti< 
of  the  able  and  dedicated  Indonesian  leaders  were  in  tl 
Republic.  They  also  expressed  to  representatives  of  tl 
Republic  their  personal  faith  that  the  sovereignty  I 
the  Netherlands  in  the  interim  period  would  not  be  us< 
to  fix  in  the  new  clothes  of  freedom  the  old  body  of  col 
nialism,  but  rather  that  the  Netherlands  would  act  in  go< 
faith,  and  that  the  Republic  would  not  lose  its  existii 
status  as  one  of  the  two  parties  in  the  Indonesian  questic 
on  the  agenda  of  the  Security  Council  of  the  Unit" 
Nations,  and  that  the  Security  Council  through  the  Coi 
mittee  of  Good  Offices  would  be  available  to  assist  tl 
parties  to  the  present  agreement  in  reaching  an  early  Ion 
term  settlement.  Members  of  the  Committee  advisi 
both  parties  to  subordinate  all  claims  and  issues  whii 
would  soon  disappear  or  be  absorbed  in  the  permane 
settlement  to  the  three  main  objectives  of  keeping  tl 
truce,  restoring  economic  production  and  trade  throuj 
mutual  cooperation,  and,  not  the  least  important  of  a 
the  negotiation  of  the  political  settlement. 

The  many  and  complex  difficulties  of  the  truce,  tl 
need  for  sincere  and  patient  care  and  follow  through,  t 
high  stakes  of  mutual  cooperation  in  keeping  the  true 
all  these  challenged  the  leaders,  the  armies  and  the  peop 
to  do  their  persistent  best,  with  good  faith  and  good  wi 
and  to  send  the  word  everywhere  that  peace  has  cor 
and  that  it  is  now  the  patriot's  duty  to  keep  the  peace  ai 
make  secure  the  life  and  property  of  all  people.  Tl 
whole  world  is  looking  on  to  encourage  and  sustain  t; 
leaders,  who  carry  by  day  and  by  night  this  hea' 
responsibility  for  themselves  and  the  people  whom  thl 
now  lead  as  hopefully  in  peace  as  they  formerly  II 
bravely  in  battle. 
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STATEMENT  TO  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL  BY  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE 
5T  |N  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL  » 


Two  things  stand  out  in  the  Indonesian  situation.  First 
e  truce  has  been  signed  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
d  is  being  kept  with  the  saving  of  human  lives  and 
operty  Second,  fundamental  principles  of  freedom, 
mocracy,  independence,  and  cooperation  have  been 
reed  upon  for  the  early  formation  of  the  independent 
lited  States  of  Indonesia  in  the  Union  with  the  Nether- 
nds,  both  to  be  free  and  equal  nations  in  the  United 

The  two  parties  to  this  truce  are  pledged  to  stop  the 
lling  and  the  destruction.  This  contract  must  be  kept, 
wish  to  join  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices  in  their 
ith  that  this  truce  will  be  kept  with  good  faith  ana 
>od  will  by  both  Governments. 

The  two  parties  to  the  agreement  are  pledged  to  fulml 
le  twelve  political  principles  and  the  six  other  principles 
.  addition  to  or  in  amplification  of  the  twelve  This 
>ntract  must  be  kept.  I  wish  to  join  the  Committee  of 
ood  Offices  in  their  faith  that  these  principles  will  be 
ilfllled  by  both  Governments  with  good  faith  and  good 
'ill.  ,      ,, 

These  political  principles  are  a  part  of  the  great  traai- 
ion  of  freedom  and  democracy.  Their  meaning  is  known 
f  men  The  guarantees  of  freedom  of  assembly,  speech 
nd  the  press  are  unequivocal.  A  fair  plebiscite  means 
free  ballot  on  a  clear  issue  by  the  individual  in  security 
rom  coercion  or  reprisal.  The  opportunity  for  advance 
liscussion  of  the  clear  issue  should  be  free,  full  and  open 
o  the  parties  involved.  With  such  other  provisions  tor 
afeguarding  plebiscites,  which  experience  has  established 
or  equal  participation  of  the  parties  and  equal  guarantee 
>f  their  political  and  civil  liberties,  there  can  be  free  and 
air  self-determination  by  the  people  as  to  whether  the 
copulation  of  the  various  territories  of  Java,  Madura,  and 
Sumatra  wish  their  territory  to  form  part  of  the  Repub- 
ic  of  Indonesia  or  of  another  state  within  the  United 
States  of  Indonesia.  These  decisions  will  be  based  on 
free  ballots  and  not  the  force  of  arms  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations. 
On  the  request  of  either  party,  the  observation  of  the 
plebiscite  by  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices  is  assured  by 
the  Agreement  between  the  parties. 

In  the  organization  of  the  constitutional  convention 
by  democratic  procedure  to  draft  a  constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  Indonesia  representation  of  the  various 
states  in  the  convention  will  be  in  proportion  to  their 
populations. 

Other  provisions  in  the  Renville  agreement  provide  for 
the  gradual  reduction  of  the  armies  of  both  parties ;  the 
resumption  of  trade,  transportation  and  communication 
through  cooperation  of  the  parties;  fair  representation 
of  the  Republic  in  the  interim  government;  and,  upon  the 
request  of  either  party,  the  continuation  of  the  services 
of  the  Good  Offices  Committee  in  assisting  the  continuation 
of  the  parties  to  adjust  differences  which  may  arise  in 
the  interim  period  relating  to  the  political  agreement. 
All  these  provisions  constitute  the  foundation  for  the 
freedom,  independence,  and  cooperation  of  the  people  of 
the  Netherlands  and  the  people  of  Indonesia. 

In  a  most  difficult  situation  which  has  seemed  almost 
impossible  of  solution  for  so  long,  the  Committee  of  Good 
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Offices,  instead  of  bringing  to  us  a  continuing  d  spute  on 
the  location  of  a  military  demarcation  line  without  any 
agreement  on  political  principles,  has  brought  us  both 
a  true"  of  Peace  and  an  agreement  on  political  principles. 
Members  of  the  Council  have  already  been  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  greatness  of  these  principles  which  became 
the  basis  of  the  truce  and  under  which  the  military 
demarcation  lines  will  disappear  and  the  ^P6.11^: 
sovereign  and  democratic  United  States  of  Indonesia  will 
take  its  free  and  equal  place  among  the  Nations  of  the 

W  These  principles  illustrate  the  long  run  value  of  the 
basic  and  historic  truth  inherent  in  the  statement  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Netherlands  quoted  by  Dr  Van  Kleffens  at 
our  last  meeting.  Nations  which  offer  their  colonies  the 
opportunity  to  become  free  and  independent  Nations  will 
save  them  for  voluntary  cooperation,  to  the  mutual  benefit 
of  all  in  lifting  the  levels  of  production,  and  standards  of 
living,  and  their  opportunities  for  influence  and  service  in 

thThe°  great  democratic  principles  in  the  agreement  are 
in  accord  with  the  Charter  and  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations.  These  principles  are  the  heritage  of  the  free 
peoples  of  the  earth.  Many  millions  of  people  have  died 
to  win  them.  Two  World  Wars  were  fought  to  save  them. 
The  people  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  people  of  the  Re- 
public of  Indonesia,  and,  I  trust,  all  the  people  of  Indonesia 
will  share  them  as  their  common  heritage. 

The  Indonesian  nationalist  movement  of  half  a  century, 
the  aspirations  for  freedom  of  seventy  million  Indonesians, 
he  straggles  of  the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia, 
he  nobli  declarations  of  the  Queen  and  the  wise  commit- 
ments of  the  Ministers  of  the  Netherlands,  are,  we  are  sure 
Son  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  transfer  of  the  historic  and 
acknowledged  sovereignty  of  The  Netherlands  to  a  free 
X  independent  United  States  of  Indonesia  as  an  equal 
Nation  in  the  new  Union  of  Nations  and  as  an  equal 
Nation  in  the  United  Nations.  Those  of  little  faith 
would  deny  the  good  faith  of  the  parties  and,  therefore, 
doubt  the  great  fulfillment. 

We  wish  to  say  for  the  good  name  of  both  parties  before 
the  wm-d  that  it  is  inconceivable  to  them  that  it  is  in- 
conceivable to  the  three  Member  Nations  which  make .up 
the  Committee  of  Good  Offices,  and  it  is  inconceivable  to 
Ms  Secur it"  Council  of  the  United  Nations  that  either  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  or  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 
or  fny  representative  of  either  Government  woud  see 
directly  or  indirectly  to  delay  or  to  wear  down  by  attrition 
or  to  renounce  on  a  mere  pretext  or  otherwise  undermine 
eUher  the  truce  or  the  great  principles  of  human  freedom, 
national  independence  and  mutual  cooperation  which  are 
now  joined  in  an  historic  agreement  as  the  latest  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  self  determination  of  peoples. 

The  cooperation  of  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  and  the 
people  of  Indonesia  may  signal  to  peoples  everywhere  on 
th\l .troubled  earth  that  mankind  is  again  on  the  upward 
climb  toward  a  better  day. 


i 


"  Made  on  Feb.  20,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  by 
the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  on  the  same  date 
This  is  a  partial  text.  The  U.S.  Representative  is  Warren 
R.  Austin. 
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TRUCE  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE 
NETHERLANDS  AND  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  INDONESIA  » 


The  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  re- 
ferred to  in  this  agreement  as  the  parties,  hereby  agree 
as  follows: 

1.  That  a  stand  fast  and  cease  fire  order  be  issued 
separately  and  simultaneously  by  both  parties  immedi- 
ately upon  the  signing  of  this  agreement  and  to  be  fully 
effective  within  forty-eight  hours.  This  order  will  apply 
to  the  troops  of  both  parties  along  the  boundary  lines  of 
the  areas  described  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Nether- 
lands Indies  Government  on  29  August  1947,  which  shall 
be  called  the  status  quo  line,  and  in  the  areas  specified 
in  the  following  paragraph. 

2.  That  in  the  first  instance  and  for  the  time  being, 
demilitarized  zones  be  established  in  general  conformity 
with  the  above-mentioned  status  quo  line;  these  zones 
as  a  rule  will  comprise  the  territories  between  this  status 
quo  line  and,  on  one  side,  the  line  of  the  Netherlands 
forward  positions  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  line  of  the 
Republican  forward  positions,  the  average  width  of  each 
of  the  zones  being  approximately  the  same. 

3.  That  the  establishment  of  the  demilitarized  zones 
in  no  way  prejudices  the  rights,  claims  or  position  of  the 
parties  under  the  resolutions  of  the  Security  Council  of 
1,  25,  and  26  August  and  1  November  1947. 

4.  That  upon  acceptance  of  the  foregoing  by  both 
parties,  the  Committee  will  place  at  the  disposal  of  both 
parties  its  military  assistants  who  will  be  instructed  to 
assume,  in  the  first  instance,  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining whether  any  incident  requires  enquiry  by  the 
higher  authorities  of  either  or  both  parties. 

5.  That,  pending  a  political  settlement,  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  and  of  secu- 
rity of  life  and  property  in  the  demilitarized  zones  will 
remain  vested  in  the  civil  police  forces  of  the  respective 
parties.  (The  term  civil  police  does  not  exclude  the 
temporary  use  of  military  personnel  in  the  capacity  of  civil 
police,  it  being  understood  that  the  police  forces  will  be 
under  civil  control.)  The  Committee's  military  assistants 
will  be  available  to  advise  the  appropriate  authorities 
of  the  parties  and  to  serve  in  such  other  proper  capacities 
as  may  be  requested.     Among  other,  they  should; 

(a)  call  upon  pools  of  police  officers  established  by 
each  party  in  its  demilitarized  zone  to  accompany  the 
military  assistants  in  their  endeavours  and  moves 
throughout  that  demilitarized  zone.  Police  officers  of 
one  party  will  not  move  into  and  throughout  the  de- 
militarized zone  of  the  other  party  unless  accompanied  by 
a  military  assistant  of  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices 
and  a  police  officer  of  that  other  party. 

(b)  promote  co-operation  between  the  two  police 
forces. 

6.  That  trade  and  intercourse  between  all  areas  should 
be  permitted  as  far  as  possible ;  such  restrictions  as  may 
be  necessary  will  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Committee  and  its  representatives 
if  required. 

7.  That  this  agreement  shall  include  all  the  following 
points  already  agreed  to  in  principle  by  the  parties: 

(a)  To  prohibit  sabotage,  intimidation  and  reprisals 
and  other  activities  of  a  similar  nature  against  individ- 
uals, groups  of  individuals,  and  property,  including  de- 


struction of  property  of  any  kind  and  by  whomsoeve 
owned,  and  to  utilize  every  means  at  their  command  t 
this  end. 

(b)  To  refrain  from  broadcasts  or  any  other  form  c 
propaganda  aimed  at  provoking  or  disturbing  troops  an 
civilians. 

(c)  To  initiate  broadcasts  and  institute  other  measure 
to  inform  all  troops  and  civilians  of  the  delicate  situatio 
and  the  necessity  for  strict  compliance  with  the  provisiot 
sub  (a)  and  (b). 

(d)  Full  opportunity  for  observation  by  military  an 
civil  assistants  made  available  to  the  Committee  of  Goo 
Offices. 

(e)  To  cease  immediately  the  publication  of  a  dai) 
operational  communique  or  any  other  information  aboi 
military  operations  unless  by  prior  mutual  agreemei 
in  writing,  except  weekly  publication  of  lists  of  indivl 
uals  (giving  names,  numbers  and  home  addresses)  wl 
have  been  killed  or  have  died  as  a  result  of  injuries  r 
ceived  in  action. 

(f)  To  accept  the  principle  of  the  release  of  prisone 
by  each  party  and  to  commence  discussions  with  a  vie 
to  the  most  rapid  and  convenient  implementation  therec 
the  release  in  principle  to  be  without  regard  to  tl 
number  of  prisoners  held  by  either  party. 

8.  That,  on  the  acceptance  of  the  foregoing,  the  Coi 
mittee's  military  assistants  will  immediately  conduct  e 
quiries  to  establish  whether  and  where,  especially 
West  Java,  elements  of  the  Republican  military  fore 
continue  to  offer  resistance  behind  the  present  forwa 
positions  of  the  Netherlands  forces.  If  the  enquiry  ( 
tablishes  the  existence  of  such  forces,  these  would  wit 
draw  as  quickly  as  practicable,  and  in  any  case  with 
twenty-one  days,  as  set  out  in  the  following  paragraph. 

9.  That  all  forces  of  each  party  in  any  area  accept, 
as  a  demilitarized  zone  or  in  any  area  on  the  other  part}! 
side  of  a  demilitarized  zone,  will,  under  the  observati, 
of  military  assistants  of  the  Committee  and  with  am 
and  warlike  equipment,  move  peacefully  to  the  territc 
on  the  party's  own  side  of  the  demilitarized  zones.  Boi 
parties  undertake  to  facilitate  a  speedy  and  peacell 
evacuation  of  the  forces  concerned. 

10.  This  agreement  shall  be  considered  binding  unk-J 
one  party  notifies  the  Committee  of  Good  Ofllces  and  tJ 
other  party  that  it  considers  the  truce  regulations  sj 
not  being  observed  by  the  other  party  and  that  this  agr<- 
ment  should  therefore  be  terminated. 

For  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlam 
Raden  Abdulkadir  Widjojoatmodjo, 
Chairman  of  the  delegation 

For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 
Dr.  Amir  Sjarifuddin, 
Chairman  of  the  delegation 

The  signatures  appearing  above  were  hereunto  si- 
scribed  this  17th  day  of  January  1948,  on  board  the  U.S.. 
Renville,  in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  on  tJ 
United  Nations  Security  Council  Committee  of  Good  OffcuS 
on  the  Indonesian  question,  and  the  Committee  Secreta1, 
whose  signatures  are  hereunto  subscribed  as  witnesses 


MU.N.  doc.  S/649,  Feb.  10,  1948.  The  agreement  was 
signed  at  the  4th  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Good 
Offices  with  the  parties  on  Jan.  17,  1948. 
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Chairman : 
Representatives : 


Secretary : 


Mr.  justice  Richard  C.  Kirby  (A> 

tralia) 
Mr.  Paul  van  Zefxand  (Belgium) 
Dr.     Frank    P.    Graham     (Unill 

States) 
Mr.  T.  G.  Narayanan 
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Annex 
Clarification  of  the  Agreement 

As  regards  paragraph  1  of  the  foregoing  agreement, 
»  understood  that  the  two  parties  will  endeavor  to »  im- 
nent  the  various  points  of  the  truce  agreement  without 

delay  and  with  all  means  at  their  disposal;  it  is 
ally  understood  that,  should  one  of  the  parties  meet 
h  special  difficulties  in  carrying  out  fully  within  a  few 
I  any  obligation  imposed  upon  it  by  the  truce  agreement, 
n  notification  to  the  other  party  the  time  limit  of  forty- 
It  (48)  hours  provided  in  the  first  article  of  the  pro- 
als  will  be  extended  up  to  a  maximum  of  twelve  (12) 

As  regards  paragraph  2  of  the  foregoing  agreement,  it 
understood  that  if,  as  expected,  the  truce  agreement 


is  increasingly  implemented  and  the  general  situation  con- 
tinues to  develop  favourably,  the  demilitarized  zones  will, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  be  further  extended.  The  question 
of  an  extension  of  demilitarized  zones  will  upon  the  re- 
quest of  either  party,  be  considered  forthwith  by  the  Com- 
mittee's military  assistants  who,  acting  within  the  intent 
of  paragraph  5,  will  advise  the  appropriate  authorities. 

3.  As  regards  paragraph  4  of  the  foregoing  agreement, 
it  is  understood  that  the  military  assistants  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Good  Offices  will  have  every  opportunity  in  the 
execution  of  paragraph  4  of  the  truce  agreement,  for  de- 
termining whether  any  incident  requires  inquiry  by  the 
higher  authorities  of  either  or  both  parties,  in  which  case 
they  will  of  course  at  the  same  time  refer  the  matter  to 
their  principal,  namely,  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices, 
whose  services  will  be  available  to  assist  in  adjusting  dif- 
ferences between  the  parties  in  regard  to  the  truce. 


PRINCIPLES  FORMING  AN  AGREED  BASIS  FOR  THE  POLITICAL  DISCUSSIONS 


me  Committee  of  Good  Offices  has  been  informed  by 
>  delegation  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  and 
the  delegation  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  that,  the 
ice  agreement  having  been  signed,  their  Governments 
;ept  the  following  principles  on  which  the  political 
scussions  will  be  based: 

1.  That  the  assistance  of  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices 
continued  in  the  working  out  and  signing  of  an  agree- 

Mit  for  the  settlement  of  the  political  dispute  in  the 
ands  of  Java,  Sumatra  and  Madura,  based  upon  the 
inciples  underlying  the   Linggadjati   Agreement. 

2.  It  is  understood  that  neither  party  has  the  right  to 
event  the  free  expression  of  popular  movements  looking 
ward  political  organizations  which  are  in  accord  with  the 
inciples  of  the  Linggadjati  Agreement.  It  is  further 
iderstood  that  each  party  will  guarantee  the  freedom 

assembly,  speech  and  publication  at  all  times  provided 
iat  his  guarantee  is  not  construed  so  as  to  include  the 
ivocacy  of  violence  or  reprisals. 

3.  It  is  understood  that  decisions  concerning  changes 
i  administration  of  territory  should  be  made  only  with 
le  full  and  free  consent  of  the  populations  of  those 
irritories  and  at  a  time  when  the  security  and  free- 
3m  from  coercion  of  such  populations  will  have  been 
isured. 

4.  That  on  the  signing  of  the  political  agreement  pro- 
sion  be  made  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  armed 
trees  of  both  parties. 

5.  That  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  signing  of 
le  truce  agreement,  economic  activity,  trade,  transporta- 
ion  and  communications  be  restored  through  the 
o-operation  of  both  parties,  taking  into  consideration  the 
iterests  of  all  the  constituent  parts  of  Indonesia. 

6.  That  provision  be  made  for  a  suitable  period  of  not 
ess  than  six  months  nor  more  than  one  year  after  the 
igning  of  the  agreement,  during  which  time  uncoerced 
nd  free  discussion  and  consideration  of  vital  issues  will 
iroceed.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  free  elections  will  be 
leld  for  self-determination  by  the  people  of  their  political 
elationship  to  the  United  States  of  Indonesia. 

7.  That  a  constitutional  convention  be  chosen  according 


to  democratic  procedure  to  draft  a  constitution  for  the 
United  Staes  of  Indonesia. 

8  It  is  understood  that  if,  after  signing  the  agreement 
referred  to  in  item  1,  either  party  should  ask  the  United 
Nations  to  provide  an  agency  to  observe  conditions  at 
any  time  up  to  the  point  at  which  sovereignty  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia,  the  other 
party  will  take  this  request  in  serious  consideration. 

The  following  four  principles  are  taken  from  the 
Linggadjati  Agreement: 

9  Independence  for  the  Indonesian  peoples. 

10.  Co-operation  between  the  peoples  of  the  Netherlands 
and  Indonesia. 

11.  A  sovereign  state  on  a  federal  basis  under  a  con- 
stitution which  will  be  arrived  at  by  democratic  processes. 

12  A  union  between  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  and 
other  parts  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  under  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands. 

Confirmed  for  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 

Netherlands  _ 

Raden  Abdulkadir  Widjojoatmodjo 
Chairman  of  the  delegation 

Confirmed  for  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indo- 
nesia 

Dr.  Amir  Sjarifuddin 
Chairman  of  the  delegation 

The  representatives  on  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  Committee  of  Good  Offices  on  the  Indonesian  Ques- 
tion, and  the  Committee  Secretary,  whose  signatures  are 
hereunto  subscribed  on  this  17th  day  of  January  1948,  on 
board  the  U.S.S.  Renville,  testify  that  the  above  principles 
are  agreed  to  as  a  basis  for  the  political  discussions. 

Chairman :  Mr.  justice  Richard  C.  Kirby  (Aus- 

tralia) 
Representatives :     Mr.  Paxil  van  Zeeland  (Belgium) 

Dr.     Frank    P.    Graham     (United 
States) 
Secretary :  T.  G.  Narayanan 


ADDITIONAL  PRINCIPLES  FOR  THE  NEGOTIATIONS  TOWARD  A 
POLITICAL   SETTLEMENT" 


The  Committee  of  Good  Offices  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
bllowing  principles,  among  others,  form  a  basis  for  the 
legotiations  towards  a  political  settlement : 

1.  Sovereignty  throughout  the  Netherlands  Indies  is  and 
shall  remain  with  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  until, 
ifter  a  stated  interval,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 

"  U.N.  doc.  S/649,  Feb.  10, 1948,  p.  111.  These  principles 
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were  accepted  at  the  4th  meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
Good  Offices  with  the  parties  on  Jan.  17, 1948. 

30  U.N.  doc.  ,S/649,  Feb.  10,  1948.  These  principles  were 
submitted  by  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices  at  the  4th 
meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices  with  the  parties 
on  Jan.  17,  1948,  and  accepted  at  the  5th  meeting  of  the 
Committee  with  the  parties  on  Jan.  19,  1948. 
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transfers  its  sovereignty  to  the  United  States  of  Indonesia. 
Prior  to  the  termination  of  such  stated  interval,  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  may  confer  appropriate  rights, 
duties  and  responsibilities  on  a  provisional  federal  govern- 
ment of  the  territories  of  the  future  United  States  of 
Indonesia.  The  United  States  of  Indonesia,  when  created, 
will  be  a  sovereign  and  independent  State  in  equal  partner- 
ship with  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  in  a  Nether- 
lands-Indonesian Union  at  the  head  of  which  shall  be  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands.  The  status  of  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia  will  be  that  of  a  state  within  the  United  States 
of  Indonesia. 

2.  In  any  provisional  federal  government  created  prior 
to  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  of  the  future  United 
States  of  Indonesia,  all  states  will  be  offered  fair 
representation. 

3.  Prior  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Committee  of  Good 
Offices,  either  party  may  request  that  the  services  of  the 
Committee  be  continued  to  assist  in  adjusting  differences 
between  the  parties  which  relate  to  the  political  agreement 
and  which  may  arise  during  the  interim  period.  The 
other  party  will  interpose  no  objection  to  such  a  request ; 
this  request  would  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  by  the  Government 
of  the  Netherlands. 


4.  Within  a  period  of  not  less  than  six  months  or  m.j 
than  one  year  from  the  signing  of  this  agreement,  a  pie- 
scite  will  be  held  to  determine  whether  the  populations; 
the  various  territories  of  Java,  Madura  and  Sumatra  w  i 
their  territory  to  form  part  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia' 
of  another  state  within  the  United  States  of  Indones, 
such  plebescite  to  be  conducted  under  observation  by  ll 
Committee  of  Good  Offices  should  either  party,  in  acco.- 
ance  with  the  procedure  set  forth  in  paragraph  3  aboil 
request  the  services  of  the  Committee  in  this  capaci 
The  parties  may  agree  that  another  method  for  ascerta- 
ing  the  will  of  the  populations  may  be  employed  in  place! 
a  plebescite. 

5.  Following  the  delineation  of  the  states  in  accordai 
with  the  procedure  set  forth  in  paragraph  4  above,  a  c<  ■ 
stitutional  convention  will  be  convened,  through  der 
cratic  procedures,  to  draft  a  constitution  for  the  Unit 
States  of  Indonesia.  The  representation  of  the  varic: 
states  in  the  convention  will  be  in  proportion  to  thr 
populations. 

6.  Should  any  state  decide  not  to  ratify  the  eonstituti 
and  desire,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  artici 
3  and  4  of  the  Linggadjati  Agreement,  to  negotiate  a  spec 
relationship  with  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  and  n 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  neither  party  will  object. 


DRAFT  RESOLUTION  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  CANADA  REGARDING 
THE  FIRST  INTERIM  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  GOOD  OFFICES  « 


The  Security  Council, 

Having  considered  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Good  Offices,  informing  the  Council  of  the  steps  taken  by 
the  Netherlands  Government  and  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  to  comply  with  the  Council's  resolu- 
tion of  1  August  1947 ; 

Notes  with  satisfaction  the  signing  of  the  Truce  Agree- 
ment by  both  parties  and  the  acceptance  by  both  parties  of 
certain  principles  as  an  agreed  basis  for  the  conclusion  of 
a  political  settlement  in  Indonesia ; 

Commends  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Good 
Offices  for  the  assistance  they  have  given  the  two  parties 
in  their  endeavours  to  settle  their  dispute  by  peaceful 
means ; 

Maintains  its  offer  of  good  offices  contained  in  the  reso- 
lution of  25  August  1947,  and,  to  this  end, 

Requests  both  parties  and  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices 
to  keep  the  Council  directly  informed  about  the  progress 
of  the  political  settlement  in  Indonesia. 

Australian  Amendment  * 

Insert  the  following  paragraph  between  the  third  and 
fourth  paragraphs  of  the  Canadian  draft  resolution  (docu- 
ment S/678). 

Considers  that  it  is  a  matter  for  the  Committee  of  Good 


Offices  itself  as  to  whether  that  Committee  in  the  futu 
should  make  and  at  its  discretion  publish  suggestions 
the  parties  to  help  them  in  reaching  a  political  settleme 
without  necessarily  waiting  for  the  parties  to  request  the 
to  do  so. 


Colombian  Amendment 33 

Insert  the  following  before  the  last  paragraph  of  t] 
Canadian  draft  resolution  (document  S/678)  : 

Invites  the  Parties: 

(a)  To  direct  their  efforts,  with  the  assistance  of  tl 
Committee  of  Good  Offices,  toward  the  early  and  fi 
implementation  of  the  bases  for  a  political  settleme) 
already  agreed  upon ;  and 

(b)  To  avail  themselves  of  the  Committee's  servio 
for  the  solution  of  any  differences  that  may  arise  betwe* 
them  in  respect  of  the  interpretation  and  application  i 
such  principles. 

Requests  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices  : 

To  continue,  by  the  means  that  they  consider  appropr 
ate,  to  assist  the  parties  in  their  endeavours  to  attai 
the  ends  set  forth  above. 


TEXT    OF   THE    RESOLUTION    SUBMITTED    BY    CHINA  AND  ADOPTED 
AT  THE  259th  MEETING  OF  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL  « 


The  Security  Council, 

Requests  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  political  developments  in  West- 
ern Java  and  Madura  and  to  report  to  the  Council  thereon 
at  frequent  intervals. 


31  U.N.  doc.  S/678,  Feb.  18,  1948. 
82  U.N.  doc.  S/681,  Feb.  21,  1948. 
33  U.N.  doc.  S/682,  Feb.  21,  1948. 
u  U.N.  doc.  S/689,  Mar.  1,  1948. 
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JITED  NATIONS  CONFERENCE  ON  FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION  1 


AN  ARTICLE 


no 


rhe  United  Nations  Conference  on  Freedom  of 
formation,  convoked  by  the  Economic  and  So- 
1  Council,  will  be  called  to  order  at  Geneva, 
itzerland,  on  March  23,  1948.  It  has  as  its 
lective  the  advancement  of  the  freedom  of  the 
man  mind— a  forward  step  in  the  long  pilgrim- 
i  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  toward  effective 
edom  and  understanding.  Success  in  achiev- 
r  this  objective  depends,  however,  upon  the 
'ution  of  extremely  delicate  and  complex  inter- 
tional  problems. 

[f  war  is  to  be  avoided  and  if  international  co- 
eration  is  to  become  a  reality,  world  opinion 
ist  be  free  to  play  its  proper  role  as  arbiter  in 
i  peaceful  settlement  of  the  international  dif- 
-ences  among  nations.  Only  as  the  peoples  of 
3  community  of  nations  have  access  to  uncen- 
red  information  and  are  able  to  express  their 
oughts  and  feelings  without  fear,  can  world 
inion  exercise  its  influence  toward  peace  and 
operation. 

ie  Meaning  of  Freedom  of  Information 

The  rights  and  privileges  which  together  con- 
fute freedom  of  information  are  difficult  to 
ecify  with  any  degree  of  conclusiveness, 
agreement  has  never  been  reached  upon  a  defini- 
7e  enumeration  of  them,  and  they  are  not  yet  fully 
cognized  in  statutory  or  international  law. 
The  elements  of  freedom  of  information  may  be 
issified  in  various  ways,  such  as  domestic  rights 
id  international  rights;  legal,  enforceable  rights, 
id  moral  rights;  and  the  rights  of  the  public,  of 
urnalists,  and  of  the  media  of  mass  communi- 
tion.  If  the  last  of  these  is  taken  as  an  illus- 
ation,  freedom  of  information  may  be  regarded 
including — in  the  American  view — certain 
ghts,  namely : 

(1)  of  the  public,  primarily  the  right  to  re- 
ive information  and  the  moral  claim  to  be  com- 
'ehensively  informed  on  the  basis  of  full  news 
verage ; 

(2)  of  reporters  and  other  writers,  especially 
ie  right  to  gather  and  report  information ;  and 

(3)  of  the  media  of  mass  comrmmication  (such 
i  newspapers,  radio  stations,  and  the  motion- 
icture  industry),  particularly  the  right  to  ac- 
lire  and  disseminate  information. 

arch   14,  1948 


According  to  the  American  outlook,  members 
of  the  public  should  enjoy  the  right  to  receive 
and  read  printed  materials  originating  at  home 
or  abroad,  to  listen  to  domestic  or  foreign  broad- 
casts, to  view  films  produced  domestically  or  in 
foreign  countries,  and  to  proclaim  views  orally 
or  in  writing  on  political  and  other  subjects. 
These  freedoms  are  based  on  the  general  premise 
that  the  public  has  a  moral  right  to  receive  and  to 
disseminate  information  on  all  sides  of  contro- 
versial issues. 

The  freedoms  applying  especially  to  journal- 
ists include,  in  the  American  view,  the  opportunity 
(subject  to  laws  and  regulations  aimed  at  pre- 
serving national  security)  to  enter  all  countries, 
to  travel  within  them,  to  have  nondiscriminatory 
access  to  sources  of  information,  to  gather  infor- 
mation, to  transmit  information  by  telecommuni- 
cation and  by  mail  without  censorship,  and  to 
leave  without  molestation. 

The  media  of  mass  communication,  including 
the  press,  radio,  and  screen,  should  have  the  right 
to  acquire  information  by  sending  correspondents 
and  photographers  to  the  sources  of  domestic  and 
international  news ;  to  receive  dispatches,  scripts, 
and  other  informational  materials  originating  at 
home  and  abroad ;  to  produce  and  distribute  pub- 
lications and  films  (freely  at  home  and  without 
undue  restrictions  in  foreign  countries)  ;  to  exhibit 
films  both  domestic  and  foreign ;  to  stage  and  ex- 
hibit plays;  and  to  produce  and  broadcast  radio 
programs.  These  privileges  imply  a  correspond- 
ing moral  obligation  to  present  news  comprehen- 
sively and  without  distortion,  in  order  that  the 
public  may  be  adequately  informed. 

Although  all  the  cherished  rights  which  have 
been  mentioned  are  inherent  in  the  concept  of 
freedom  of  information,  they  are  nevertheless 
subject  to  certain  limitations.  Questions  naturally 
arise  as  to  what  limitations  are  proper.  In  the 
traditional  as  well  as  current  answers  to  these 
questions,  there  is  general  assent  to  the  proposition 
that  restrictions  may  be  imposed  upon  freedom 
of  information  in  the  interest  of  military  security, 
public  order,  public  morals,  and  prevention  of 

1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  Historical  Policy  Research, 
Department  of  State. 
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libel.  Wide  disagreement  exists,  however,  par- 
ticularly between  countries,  regarding  specific  re- 
strictions within  these  accepted  categories. 

Origin  and  Purpose  of  the  Conference 

Of  the  "four  freedoms"  enunciated  by  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  on  January  6, 1941,  the  first  was  "free- 
dom of  speech  and  expression — everywhere  in  the 
world".  This  freedom  was  discussed  at  the  San 
Francisco  conference  of  1945  which  drew  up  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Although  the 
Charter  refers  in  various  articles  to  the  promo- 
tion of  human  rights  and  freedoms,  without  spe- 
cific allusion  to  freedom  of  information,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Delegation,  Secretary 
of  State  Edward  E.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  reported  his 
understanding  that  these  references  were  intended 
to  cover  freedom  of  information. 

A  conference  on  the  subject  was  first  proposed 
by  the  Philippine  Delegation  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations,  which  presented  a 
draft  resolution  early  in  1946  concerning  the  call- 
ing of  an  "International  Press  Conference".  The 
resolution  was  received  too  late  to  be  included  in 
the  agenda  for  the  first  part  of  the  first  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  but  on  February  9, 1946, 
the  Assembly  voted  to  place  the  question  upon  the 
agenda  for  the  second  part  of  the  first  session,  to 
be  held  that  fall  in  New  York. 

At  the  autumn  meeting  the  Delegation  of  the 
Philippine  Republic  submitted  a  new  draft  reso- 
lution authorizing  a  conference  of  all  members  of 
the  United  Nations  on  freedom  of  information. 
In  discussing  this  resolution,  the  Representative  of 
the  Philippine  Republic  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly's Third  Committee,  which  had  the  resolution 
under  consideration,  explained  that  his  Delegation 
had  proposed  the  new  resolution  because  it  be- 
lieved that  radio  and  motion  pictures  must  be 
considered  along  with  the  press  in  dealing  with 
freedom  of  information. 

The  resolution,  with  a  slight  change  in  form 
but  not  in  substance,  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  plenary  session  of 
December  14,  1946.2  It  declares  that  freedom 
of  information  "is  a  fundamental  human  right 
and  is  the  touchstone  of  all  the  freedoms  to  which 
the  United  Nations  is  consecrated".  Implying  "the 
right  to  gather,  transmit  and  publish  news  any- 
where and  everywhere  without  fetters",  freedom 
of  information— according  to  the  resolution— "is 
an  essential  factor  in  any  serious  effort  to  promote 
the  peace  and  progress  of  the  world".  It  requires, 
however,  "as  a  basic  discipline  the  moral  obliga- 
tion to  seek  the  facts  without  prejudice  and  to 
spread  knowledge  without  malicious  intent".  The 
resolution  further  states  that  "Understanding  and 

2  For  the  text  of  the  resolution,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb  9, 
1947,  p.  244  n. 
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co-operation  among  nations  are  impossible  whV 
out  an  alert  and  sound  world  opinion  which,  i 
turn,  is  wholly  dependent  upon  freedom  of  J 
formation". 

The  resolution  concluded  with  an  authorizatii 
for  an  international  conference  on  freedom  f 
information  and  an  instruction  to  the  Econom 
and  Social  Council  to  undertake  its  convocatii 
m  accordance  with  certain  guiding  principles,  tj 
chief  of  which  was  that  the  purpose  of  the  confi- 
ence  "shall  be  to  formulate  its  views  concerni  ? 
the  rights,  obligations  and  practices  which  shoul 
be  included  in  the  concept  of  the  freedom  of  infc- 
mation". 

Highlights  of  the  Provisional  Agenda 

The  provisional  agenda  of  the  conference  W 
prepared  by  an  agency  known  as  the  Sub-Co)- 
mission  on  Freedom  of  Information  and  of  t> 
Press,  which  is  the  latest  link  in  the  chain  of  orga ; 
established  within  the  United  Nations  to  deal  wit 
proposals,  to  make  decisions,  and  to  take  acti*. 
concerning  freedom  of  information.  Beginnh; 
at  the  highest  level,  the  other  organs  are  the  Ge' 
eral  Assembly,  the  Economic  and  Social  Counc, 
and  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 

The  Sub-Commission  devoted  the  greater  pa 
of  its  first  session  (May  19- June  4,  1947)  to 
discussion  of  the  items  to  be  included  in  the  agenc 
of  the  forthcoming  Geneva  conference.  A  fa 
reaching  draft  proposed  by  the  United  Stat 
member  of  the  Sub-Commission,  Professor  Zed 
ariah  Chafee,  Jr.,  of  the  Harvard  Law  Schoc 
was  taken  as  the  basis  for  discussion.  Varioi 
proposals  were  discussed  at  length,  comparative] 
few  of  the  items  on  the  agenda  being  placed  the) 
without  a  formal  vote;  and  members  more  tha 
once  made  specific  demands  that  their  views  an 
reservations  appear  in  the  record  of  the  meeting 
It  was  agreed  that  no  agenda  item  should  be  cor 
sidered  as  expressing  the  view  of  the  Sub-Coir 
mission  on  matters  of  substance  and  that  the  item 
should  be  considered  only  as  titles  or  topics  upo 
which  the  conference  would  be  invited  to  reac 
its  own  conclusions.  It  was,  however,  the  vie1 
of  a  substantial  majority  of  the  Sub-Commissio 
that  the  provisional  agenda  which  was  adopte 
opened  the  way  for  wide  and  useful  discussio 
of  all  the  main  points  contained  in  the  terms  o 
reference  of  the  conference. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  on  August  lJ 
1947,  approved  with  modifications  the  draf 
agenda  referred  to  it  by  the  Sub-Commission.  0: 
November  17,  1947,  the  General  Assembl; 
approved  the  provisional  agenda,  after  a  stren 
uous  effort  had  been  made  by  the  representativ 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  obtain  the  insertion  in  th 
agenda  of  references  to  compulsory  obligations  o 
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j  press.3  The  provisional  agenda  will  become 
initive  upon  adoption  by  the  conference. 
Ajs  finally  adopted,  the  provisional  agenda  calls 
st  for  a  general  discussion  of  the  principles  of 
*dom  of  information  and  next  for  consideration 
four  fundamental  principles  which  the  press, 
iio,  and  films  as  media  of  information  should 
yard  in  performing  their  basic  functions  of 
thering,  transmitting,  and  disseminating  news 
d  information  without  fetters.    These  are : 

1.  To  tell  the  truth  without  prejudice  and  to 
read  knowledge  without  malicious  intent; 

2.  To  facilitate  the  solution  of  the  economic, 
cial  and  humanitarian  problems  of  the  world  as 
whole  through  the  free  interchange  of  inf  orma- 
>n  bearing  on  such  problems ; 

3.  To  help  promote  respect  for  human  rights 
id  fundamental  freedoms  for  all,  without  dis- 
action  as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion,  and 

combat  any  ideologies  whose  nature  could  en- 
mger  these  rights  and  freedoms ; 

4.  To  help  maintain  international  peace  and 
curity  through  understanding  and  cooperation 
;tween  peoples,  and  to  combat  forces  which  in- 
te  war,  by  removing  bellicose  influences  from  the 
edia  of  information. 

Among  the  specific  problems  on  the  provisional 
*enda  is  the  topic,  "Measures  to  facilitate  the 
athering  of  information".    This  includes  facili- 
tting  the  entry,  residence,  movement,  and  travel 
f  accredited  news  personnel;   protecting  them 
gainst  arbitrary  expulsion ;  permitting  the  widest 
ossible  access  to  news  sources;  and  eliminating 
nreasonable  or  discriminatory  taxes. 
The  conference  will  also  discuss  "Measures  to 
acilitate  the  international  transmission  of  inf  or- 
lation".    This  topic  covers  the  progressive  elimi- 
ation  of  peacetime  censorship  as  it  affects  the 
aternational  transmission  of  information,  as  well 
s   recommendations    for    preferential    telecom- 
lunication  and  postal  treatment  for  news  ma- 
erials,  nondiscriminatory  transmission  rates  and 
ervices  for  foreign  news  agencies,  alleviation  of 
conomic  or  commercial  restriction  on   the  im- 
wrtation  of  news  material  by  all  media,  and  pre- 
ention  of  such  cartelization  of  news  agencies  as 
nay  endanger  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
|   "Measures  concerning  the  free  publication  and 
eception  of  information"  is  an  additional  subject 
i!or  conference  discussion.    This  will  entail  con- 
sideration of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  govern- 
ments on  persons  or  groups  wishing  to  receive  and 
lisseminate  information,  ideas,  and  opinions,  and 
'ecommendation  of  means  to  increase  the  amount 
)f  domestic  and  international  information  avail- 
able to  all  peoples  and  to  improve  the  quality  of 
information  in  the  direction  of  greater  accuracy, 
Objectivity,  comprehensiveness,  and  representative 
character. 
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A  further  item  on  the  agenda  is  "Consideration 
of  the  drafting  of  a  charter  of  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  media  of  information",  including  ( 1)  a 
statement  of  the  rights  of  these  media  and  the 
means  of  safeguarding  such  rights  through  inter- 
national agreements  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  (2)  a  statement  of  the  obli- 
gations of  the  media  of  information  and  the 
measures  necessary  to  insure  the  fulfilment  of 
these  obligations. 

The  conference  is  also  scheduled  to  discuss   Con- 
sideration of  possible  continuing  machinery  to 
promote  the  free  flow  of  true  information  '.    Ac- 
cording to  the  agenda,  the  functions  of  such  ma- 
chinery might  include  (1)  receiving,  considering, 
and  reporting  on  complaints  regarding  false  news, 
tendentious  or  defamatory  campaigns,  obstruc- 
tions to  the  flow  of  information,  and  violations  of 
any  international  conventions  in  this  field;   (2) 
suggesting  changes  in  the  provisions  of  such  agree- 
ments, and  publishing  other  recommendations  on 
the  question  of  freedom  of  information;  (3)  con- 
tinuing study  of  the  current  performance  of  news 
agencies  and  other  processes  of  international  in- 
formation; and  (4)  regulating  the  issuance  of  in- 
ternational professional  cards  for  news  personnel. 
Finally,  the  provisional  agenda  provides  for 
"Consideration  of  the  problems  involved  m  the 
establishment  of  governmental  and  semi-govern- 
mental information  services  in  order  to  make  in- 
formation available  in  countries  other  than  their 
own"  and  "Consideration  of  the  possible  modes  ot 
action  by  means  of  which  the  recommendations 
of  the  Conference  can  best  be  put  into  effect, 
whether  by  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly, 
international  conventions,  bilateral  agreements,  or 
by  the  adoption  on  the  part  of  the  individual  states 
of  appropriate  laws,  or  other  means". 

Organization  of  the  Conference 

Taking  note  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Sub- 
Commission  on  Freedom  of  Information  and  of 
the  Press,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  de- 
cided on  August  14  and  15,  1947,  that  the  confer- 
ence (1)  should  be  held  at  Geneva  beginning 
March  23,  1948,  and  (2)  should  be  guided  by  cer- 
tain principles.  These  principles  include  the 
following :  * 

That  voting  rights  at  the  conference  shall  be  ex- 
ercised only  by  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

That  in  addition  to  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  following  nonmember  states  shall  be  in- 
vited to  participate :  Albania,  Austria,  Bulgaria, 

8  For  text  of  the  provisional  agenda  as  adopted  by  the 
Ecosoc,  see  U.N.  doc.  E/573,  Sept.  2, 1947,  p.  14. 
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Eire,  Finland,  Hungary,  Italy,  Pakistan,  Portu- 
gal, Rumania,  Switzerland,  Transjordan,  and 
Yemen. 

That  certain  specialized  agencies,  intergovern- 
mental organizations,  and  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations shall  be  invited  to  participate  in  the 
preparations  for  the  conference  and  to  attend  it. 
Among  these  are  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation and  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Sci- 
entific and  Cultural  Organization;  the  Interna- 
tional Postal  Union,  the  International  Telecom- 
munication Union,  and  the  International  Trade 
Organization  (if  brought  into  existence  before  the 
conference) ;  and  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  International  Organization  of 
Journalists. 

That  delegations  to  the  conference  shall  consist 
of  not  more  than  five  delegates  from  each  state, 
not  more  than  five  alternates,  and  advisers  as 
required. 

Among  the  papers  which  the  conference  will 
have  before  it  are  (1)  a  memorandum  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions on  the  basis  of  replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent 
to  participating  governments  regarding  freedom 
of  information  in  their  respective  countries,  and 
(2)  three  documents  adopted  by  the  Sub-Commis- 
sion on  Freedom  of  Information  and  of  the  Press 
at  its  second  session,  namely,  draft  articles  for  in- 
clusion in  an  International  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights  and  an  International  Covenant  on  Human 
Rights  (sponsored  by  the  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion) and  a  tentative  statement  on  the  rights,  ob- 
ligations, and  practices  which  should  be  included 
in  the  concept  of  freedom  of  information.5  The 
Sub-Commission  also  recommended  that  the  con- 
ference be  apprised  of  the  findings  of  Unesco  on 
the  technical  information  needs  of  war-devastated 
areas. 

The  American  Position 

The  first  article  in  the  "Bill  of  Rights"  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides  in  sweeping  terms  that  "Congress  shall 
make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging  freedom  of 
speech,  or  of  the  press."  Provisions  safeguarding 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  also  appear  in 
the  constitutions  of  all  48  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  These  legal  guaranties  do  not,  however, 
apply  to  seditious  utterances,  obscene  publications, 
or  similar  categories  of  expression  which  are  likely 
to  endanger  national  security,  public  order,  public 
morals,  or  the  reputations  of  individuals. 

The  question  of  the  extent  to  which  freedom  of 
expression  may  properly  be  curbed  in  the  interest 

•  See  U.N.  docs.  E/437,  p.  31 ;  E/441,  June  5, 1947 ;  E/547, 
Aug.  11,  1947.  For  text  of  the  proposal  for  a  declaration 
of  human  rights,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  7,  1947,  p.  1076. 
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of  broader  objectives  has  often  been  discussed* 
the  United  States.  The  Alien  and  Sedition  A* 
of  1798  (which  expired  in  1801)  clearly  went  i 
far.  The  latter  act  made  it  a  prison  offense  4 
utter  or  publish  "false,  scandalous  and  malicio " 
remarks  about  the  Government  of  the  Unid 
States,  the  President,  or  either  House  of  Congm 
The  standard  of  judgment  now  commonly  accep  4 
in  the  United  States  was  formulated  by  Juste 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  1919.  He  held  tit 
prosecutions  for  seditious  utterances  are  valid  f 
the  utterances  constitute  a  "clear  and  presit 
danger"  to  the  safety  of  the  country.  A  Fedel 
law  of  1940  explicitly  prohibits  the  spread  f 
literature  advocating  violent  overthrow  of  tj 
Government. 

In  the  international  field,  the  United  States  Is 
conducted  negotiations  both  bilaterally  and  mul- 
laterally  in  the  effort  to  insure  unhampered  com- 
munication of  knowledge.  In  1944  both  ma;r 
political  parties  advocated,  and  Congress  indicail 
its  sympathy  with,  the  promotion  of  freedoms 
report  the  news  by  international  compact. 

For  example,  the  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Com- 
merce, and  Navigation  between  the  United  Stas 
and  Italy  signed  in  February  1948  contains  1 
article  guaranteeing  freedom  of  reporters  to  caw 
on  their  work  and  freedom  of  nationals  of  em 
country  to  publish  in  the  territory  of  the  oth. 
This  treaty  will  come  into  force  upon  the  exchaiu 
of  the  ratifications  by  the  two  Governments.  Ts 
United  States  proposes  to  include  in  simil? 
treaties  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigatii 
to  be  negotiated  with  a  number  of  other  countris 
a  provision  relating  to  freedom  of  informatic. 
Other  measures  include  (1)  the  rejection  by  t| 
Department  of  State  of  protests  of  foreign  gover- 
ments  against  utterances  made  by  private  Unitl 
States  citizens  and  considered  offensive  by  tho> 
governments;  and  (2)  the  stipulations  incorp- 
rated  in  foreign-aid  agreements  that  American  r 
porters  must  have  the  privilege  of  reporting  on  t| 
distribution  of  the  aid. 

Among  the  multilateral  declarations  in  whi< 
the  United  States  has  participated  with  a  view 
promoting  freedom  of  information  are  the  articL 
guaranteeing  that  freedom  in  the  treaties  of  peai 
with  Italy  and  the  lesser  allies  of  Germany,  tl 
article  on  this  subject  in  the  agreed  clauses  of  tl 
proposed  Austrian  treaty,  and  the  declarations  1 
policy  issued  at  Potsdam  and  elsewhere  respectir 
the  occupation  and  future  of  Germany  and  Japa 
Pertinent  resolutions  were  also  adopted  in  1945  1 
the  Mexico  City  Conference  on  Problems  of  W; 
and  Peace  and  at  other  international  meetings. 

Outstanding,  however,  is  the  utilization  of  tl 
various  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  to  furth< 
the  ideal  of  world-wide  freedom  of  news  and  idea 
Representatives  and  nongovernmental  experts  < 
the  United  States  have  participated  actively  in  tl 
presentation  and  discussion  of  relevant  proposa 
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the  General  Assembly,  the  Economic  and  Social 
•uncil,  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  and  the 
ib-Commission  on  Freedom  of  Information  and 
the  Press,  as  well  as  in  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
tional,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization.  At 
e  forthcoming  United  Nations  Conference  on 
•eedom  of  Information  and  through  other  chan- 
ls  of  the  United  Nations,  the  United  States  will 
3k  solutions  to  the  following  problems  among 
hers: 

1.  Implementing  the  moral  right  of  the  people 
be  provided  with  comprehensive  news  coverage. 
>r  example,  how  may  we  insure  the  receipt  of  un- 
purgated  reports  from  correspondents  abroad? 
ow  may  we  obtain  the  privilege  of  sending  cor- 
spondents  abroad  to  places — in  eastern  Europe 
Ld  elsewhere — from  which  the  entire  world  wants 
ore  news  ?  It  should  be  remembered  in  this  con- 
ation that  the  exclusion  from  the  United  States 
ider  the  immigration  law  of  those  who  advocate 


violent  overthrow  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment applies  also  to  journalists  who  advocate  such 
violent  overthrow,  unless  they  are  officials  of  for- 
eign governments  or  correspondents  accredited  to 
the  United  Nations. 

2.  Promoting  the  entry  of  periodicals,  books, 
and  films  into  countries  where  now  such  entry  is 
hindered  by  political  and  economic  obstacles,  such 
as  acknowledged  and  unacknowledged  censorship, 
currency  restrictions,  and  quotas. 

3.  Harmonizing  the  moral  responsibility  of  the 
press  with  genuine  freedom  of  the  press.  For 
example,  how  can  the  problem  of  so-called  "war- 
mongering" be  dealt  with  in  democratic  countries 
without  destroying  freedom  of  expression? 

At  the  Geneva  conference  and  at  other  meetings, 
broad  areas  of  international  agreement  will  be 
mapped  out  and  international  machinery  will  be 
developed  to  give  life  and  strength  to  real  intel- 
lectual freedom. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 


Discussion  of  the  Palestine  Problem  in  the  Security  Counil 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN  « 
U.  S.  Representative  in  the  Security  Council 


Mr.  President  : 

The  pending  business  is  the  Belgian  amend- 
ment to  the  draft  resolution  on  the  Palestine  ques- 
tion submitted  by  the  United  States,  document 
S/685.  The  distinguished  Representative  of  Bel- 
gium, in  speaking  upon  his  amendment,  stated, 
among  other  things,  the  following  (and  I  read 
now  from  page  45  of  SPV/258)  : 

"I  have  submitted  an  amendment  to  the  draft 
resolution  of  the  delegation  of  the  United  States. 
This  amendment  tends  to  eliminate  from  the  pro- 
posal any  provision  which  constitutes  a  position 
on  the  substance  of  this  question,  i.e.,  partition. 
Amended  in  this  way  the  draft  resolution  would 
remain  within  the  limits  of  the  present  stage  in 
which  we  find  ourselves,  the  stage  of  investigation 
and  elucidation  of  the  possibilities.  In  this  way 
the  committee  of  five  would  have  the  greatest  pos- 
sible freedom.  It  would,  nonetheless,  be  obliged 
to  take  into  consideration  all  the  elements  of  the 
problem,  particularly  the  existence  of  a  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  a  partition  plan  rec- 
ommended by  the  General  Assembly." 

Again  on  page  46  occurs  the  following  in  his 
address : 

"My  amendment  has  but  one  objective,  and  that 
is  that  the  Security  Council  might  avoid  pro- 
nouncing itself  at  the  present  stage  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  while  it  is  still  insuffi- 
ciently informed.  This  amendment  does  not  in 
any  way  prejudge  the  position  which  the  Security 
Council  will  take  when  the  proper  time  comes. 
The  Security  Council  will  not  take  a  position  to 
pronounce  itself  properly  and  usefully  as  long 
as  the  committee  has  not  expressed  itself  upon 
the  results  of  its  investigation." 

And  outside  the  record  I  have  come  to  the  un- 
derstanding that  Belgium  is  against  the  United 
States  paragraph  1  for  the  time  being.  It  is 
understood  to  be  opposed  only  because  Belgium 
considers  that  the  moment  has  not  yet  come  to 

'Made  on  Mar.  2,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  by 
the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  on  the  same  date. 
For  statement  by  Ambassador  Austin  on  Feb.  24,  1948,  see 
Bulletin  of  Mar.  7,  1948. 
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take  a  position  on  it  now  that  the  committee  ij 
five  has  not  deposited  its  reports  following  a 
talks  with  the  authorities. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States,  notwithstal 
ing  this  position,  cannot  support  the  Belgi 
amendment.  The  substantive  issue  is  on  the  ad) 
tion  or  postponement  of  paragraph  1  of  the  di'El 
resolution  proposed  by  the  United  States.  I  n<j 
it  here  for  the  record : 

Resolves : 

"1.  To  accept,  subject  to  the  authority  of  j* 
Security  Council  under  the  Charter,  the  reque  I 
addressed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  it  in  pai- 
graphs  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  General  Assemlj 
Resolution  of  29  November  1947." 

That  is  the  end  of  it ;  paragraph  2  impleme:  s 
paragraph  1.  A  vote  for  this  paragraph  wod 
be  a  vote  for  partition  as  a  Palestine  solution. 

The  General  Assembly  voted  for  partition  a;  a 
Palestine  solution. 

The  United  States  of  America  voted  for  tit 
solution,  and  still  supports  it. 

As  we  have  stated  before,  the  United  Stas 
supports  the  General  Assembly  plan  for  par- 
tion  as  the  framework  of  implementation  by  \- 
cific  means. 

Paragraph  1,  under  consideration,  containi* 
the  reservation  "subject  to  the  authority  of  ta 
Security  Council  under  the  Charter",  express? 
a  Charter  principle  implied — and  we  say  it  mit 
be  implied — in  every  part  of  the  General  A- 
sembly  resolution.  This  paragraph  1  in  or 
draft  resolution,  therefore,  interprets  the  accep 
ance  of  the  General  Assembly  requests  in  the  f<- 
lowing  manner : 

"Requests  (a)  That  the  Security  Council  ta; 
the  necessary  measures,  as  provided  for  in  the  pin 
for  its  implementation;" 

I  intend  to  take  them  up  a,  b,  c,  seriatim,  ail 
give  our  interpretation  of  the  effect  of  the  ado- 
tion  of  paragraph  2. 

This  is  accepted,  subject  to  the  limitation  th; 
armed  force  cannot  be  used  for  implementatiu 
of  the  plan,  because  the  Charter  limits  the  u> 
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)f  United  Nations  force  expressly  to  threats  and 
^reaches,  and  aggression  affecting  international 
peace. 

Therefore,  we  must  interpret  the  General  As- 
sembly resolution  as  meaning  that  the  United  Na- 
tions measures  to  implement  this  resolution  are 
peaceful  measures. 

Request  (b)  the  General  Assembly  resolution 

"Requests  that 

"(b)  The  Security  Council  consider  if  circum- 
stances during  the  transitional  period  require  such 
xmsideration,  whether  the  situation  in  Palestine 
constitutes  a  threat  to  the  peace.  If  it  decides 
;hat  such  a  threat  exists3  and  in  order  to  main- 
;ain  international  peace  and  security,  the  Secu- 
rity Council  should  supplement  the  authorization 
)f  the  General  Assembly  by  taking  measures,  un- 
ler  Articles  39  and  41  of  the  Charter,  to  em- 
power the  United  Nations  Commission,  as  pro- 
dded in  this  resolution,  to  exercise  in  Palestine 
;he  functions  which  are  assigned  to  it  by  this 
resolution;" 

This  paragraph  1,  with  the  qualifying  clause, 
'subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Security  Council 
inder  the  Charter"  does  not  authorize  use  of  en- 
forcement under  articles  39  and  Jfl  of  the  Charter 
lo  empower  the  United  Nations  Commission  to 
exercise  in  Palestine  the  functions  which  are  as- 
signed to  it  by  the  resolution,  because  the  Charter 
ioes  not  authorize  either  the  General  Assembly  or 
)he  Security  Council  to  do  any  such  thing. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  passage  of  paragraph  1 
)f  our  draft  resolution  accepts  Request  (b)  with 
;he  clear  interpretation  that  is  made  by  this  reser- 
vation in  paragraph  1  "subject  to  the  authority  of 
;he  Security  Council  under  the  Charter".  Thus, 
he  duty  which  is  accepted,  if  we  pass  paragraph  1 
)f  this  resolution,  is  to  consider  under  Request  (b) 
whether  the  situation  in  Palestine  constitutes  a 
hreat  to  the  peace.  Acceptance  of  it  requires  con- 
sideration of  whether  such  a  threat  exists. 
If  the  Security  Council  finds  that  there  is  a  threat 
o  international  peace  it  may,  of  course,  empower 
he  United  Nations  Palestine  Commission  to  assist 
he  Council  in  maintaining  peace. 

If  the  Security  Council  should  find  that  a  threat 
o  international  peace  or  breach  of  the  peace  exists, 
t  is  empowered  to  make  recommendations,  or  to 
ake  provisional  measures  under  article  40,  or  to 
mpose  economic  and  other  nonmilitary  sanctions 
inder  article  41,  or  to  take  military  measures  under 
trticle  42.  The  Council  would  be  required  to 
:ollow  one  or  more  of  these  lines  of  action.  It 
night  pursue  these  lines  of  action  in  any  sequence 
leemed  proper. 

This  is  an  obligation  that  exists  without  the 
general  Assembly  resolution,  because  the  Charter 
equires  it. 

Now  I  come  to  (c) . 
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THE  UNITED   NATIONS   AND   SPECIALIZED   AGENCIES 

This  paragraph  1  in  the  draft  resolution  inter- 
prets Request  (c)  of  the  General  Assembly  reso- 
lution as  follows : 

Under  article  39  the  Security  Council  is  under 
a  mandate  to  determine  existence  of  any  threat  to 
the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression. 
It  may  regard  attempts  to  alter  by  force  the  settle- 
ment envisaged  by  this  resolution  as  constituting 
such  threat.  The  obligation  must  be  carried  out 
by  the  process  of  determination — note  the  language 
of  (c) — and  not  solely  at  the  request  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

As  we  have  stated  before,  the  Special  Report  of 
the  Palestine  Commission,  dated  February  16, 1948, 
"reports  facts  which,  if  accepted  or  substantiated 
by  the  Security  Council,  would  appear  to  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  threat  to  international  peace 
is  present  in  that  situation".  Acceptance  of  Re- 
quest (c)  through  the  adoption  of  paragraph  1  of 
the  United  States  draft  resolution  is  an  under- 
taking by  the  Security  Council  to  look  into  the 
matter  immediately  to  determine  whether  such  a 
threat  exists.  Our  subsequent  paragraph  2  pro- 
vides a  way  of  investigation. 

Now  note  the  language  of  this  Request  (c). 

Request  (c)  reads: 

"Requests  that  the  Security  Council  determine 
as  a  threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace,  or 
act  of  aggression,  in  accordance  with  Article  39 
of  the  Charter,  any  attempt  to  alter  by  force  the 
settlement  envisaged  by  this  Resolution." 

You  cannot  drop  a  word  out  of  that  and  have 
the  same  meaning. 

The  language  of  Request  (c)  had  a  current  con- 
struction by  my  Government  at  the  time  of  ac- 
ceptance of  it  by  my  Government  in  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee.  It  excluded  the  hypothesis  that  if 
an  attempt  to  alter  by  force,  the  settlement  en- 
visaged by  the  resolution  should  occur,  the  Secur- 
ity Council  must  determine  therefore  that  it  con- 
stitutes a  threat  to  the  peace.  That  practical  cur- 
rent construction  was  made  in  the  following  lan- 
guage by  Ambassador  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  who 
was  then  acting  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  from 
which  I  take  the  following  quotation : 

"My  Delegation,  I  must  say  quite  frankly,  would 
not  have  been  able  to  support  the  original  amend- 
ment put  up  by  the  Delegation  of  Denmark.  We 
are  prepared,  however,  to  accept  this  revised  ver- 
sion. The  revised  version  does  not  ask  the  Security 
Council  to  act  upon  a  hypothetical  situation,  but 
requests  that  it  act  in  the  event  that  a  situation 
which  constitutes  a  threat  to  international  peace 
and  security  should  arise.  This,  at  best,  can  only 
be  an  admonition  to  the  Security  Council.  The 
Security  Council  by  its  own  Constitution  has  the 
duty  to  exercise  surveillance  over  such  situations, 
and  to  determine  when  a  threat  to  international 
peace  and  security  exists." 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 

The  reservation  "subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
Security  Council  under  the  Charter",  in  paragraph 
1  of  our  resolution,  rests  upon  the  principle  upon 
which  the  United  States  stood,  as  stated  by  Am- 
bassador Johnson. 

As  we  see  it,  interpreted  in  this  manner,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Request  (c)  requires  determination  of 
the  question  of  fact  of  threat  to  international 
peace,  and  if  such  threat  is  found,  action  under 
chapter  VII. 

Taken  all  together,  paragraph  1  of  the  United 
States  resolution  means  that  the  Security  Council 
will  do  everything  it  can  under  the  Charter  to 
give  effect  to  the  recommendation  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Resolution  on  the  Palestinian 
Question l 

The  Security  Council, 

Having  received  the  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  29  November  1947,  on  Palestine,  and 


having  received  from  the  United  Nations  Pales- 
tine Commission  its  First  Monthly  Report  and  its 
First  Special  Report  on  the  Problem  of  Securitj 
in  Palestine; 

Resolves  to  call  on  the  permanent  members  of  th« 
Council  to  consult  and  to  inform  the  Securitj 
Council  regarding  the  situation  with  respect  tc 
Palestine  and  to  make  as  the  result  of  such  con 
sultations  recommendations  to  it  regarding  th< 
guidance  and  instructions  which  the  Council  migh 
usefully  give  to  the  Palestine  Commission  with  i 
view  of  implementing  the  resolution  of  the  Gen 
eral  Assembly.  The  Security  Council  requests  th< 
permanent  members  to  report  to  it  on  the  results  v 
their  consultations  within  ten  days. 

Appeals  to  all  Governments  and  peoples,  par' 
ticularly  in  and  around  Palestine,  to  take  all  poa 
sible  action  to  prevent  or  reduce  such  disorders  a: 
are  now  occurring  in  Palestine. 


Korean  Elections  To  Be  Held  on  May  9 


PROCLAMATION  BY  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  JOHN  R.  HODGE' 
United  States  Commander  in  Korea 


To  the  People  of  Korea: 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
having  established  a  United  Nations  Temporary 
Commission  on  Korea,  recommend  that  election 
be  held  to  choose  representatives  with  whom  the 
commission  may  consult  regarding  prompt  attain- 
ment of  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
Korean  people,  and  which  representatives,  con- 
stituting a  National  Assembly,  may  establish  a 
national  government  of  Korea ; 3 

And  the  United  Nations  Temporary  Commis- 
sion on  Korea  having  consulted  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  Nations,  which  expressed  the 
view  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  United  Nations 
Temporary  Commission  on  Korea  to  implement  the 
program  as  outlined  in  the  Resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  that  part  of  Korea  which  is 
accessible  to  the  commission ;  and 

The  United  Nations  Temporary  Commission 
on  Korea  having  concluded  to  observe  such  elec- 


1  Adopted  by  the  Security  Council  at  its  263d  meeting  on 
Mar.  5,  1948.    U.N.  doc.  S/691,  Mar.  5,  1948. 

'Released  in  Seoul,  Korea,  on  Mar.  1,  1948.  Printed 
from  telegraphic  text. 

'BuiximN  of  Dec.  14,  1947,  pp.  1154,  1162.  For  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Interim  Committee  on  Feb.  26,  1948, 
see  Buixetin  of  Mar.  7, 1948,  p.  297. 
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tions  in  those  parts  of  Korea  accessible  to  it,  an 
the  territory  occupied  by  the  Armed  Forces  of  th 
United  States  of  America  being  accessible  to  th 
commission;  . 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  power  vesta 
in  me  as  Commanding  General  of  the  Unite 
States  Army  Forces  in  Korea,  I  do  hereby  pre 
claim  as  follows : 

1.  That  election  of  the  representatives  of  ft 
Korean  people,  under  the  observance  of  the  Unite 
Nations  Temporary  Commission  on  Korea,  sna 
be  held  within  the  territory  of  this  command  on 
May  1948.  ' 

2.  That  such  election  is  being  held  under  W 
terms  and  provisions  of  Public  Act  number  . 
dated  3  September  1947,  law  for  the  election  c 
members  of  the  Korean  Interim  Legislatn 
Assembly,  with  such  changes,  additions,  an 
emendations  as,  after  consultation  with  the  Unite 
Nations  Temporary  Commission  on  Korea,  ma 
be  deemed  necessary. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Seoul,  Korea,  on 
March  1948. 

John  R.  Hodge 
Lieutenant  General, 
United  States  Army  Commanding 

Department  or  Sfafe  BuHefi 
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STATEMENT  BY  GENERAL  HODGE  « 


[On]  9  May  1948,  the  Korean  people  will  go  to 
le  polls  under  democratic  processes  for  the  first 
me  in  history  to  cast  their  ballots  for  the  election 
f  their  representatives  who  will  later  establish  a 
ational  government. 

The  elections  will  be  held  pursuant  to  United 
ations  Assembly  resolutions  adopted  on  14 
'ovember  1947  ("resolutions  adopted  on  reports 
f  the  first  committee")  and  under  the  observa- 
on  of  the  United  Nations  Temporary  Commis- 
on  on  Korea  which  is  now  in  Seoul. 

The  elections  will  be  held  on  the  basis  of  adult 
jffrage,  by  secret  ballot  and  multiple  party  nomi- 
ation  of  candidate.  In  other  words,  all  qualified 
dults  of  both  sexes  may  participate  in  elections, 
lay  vote  in  secrecy  without  fear  of  retaliation  by 
ival  political  groups,  and  may  select  candidates 
f  the  choice  from  among  all  political  groups, 
here  is  no  law  specifically  applicable  to  an 
lection  of  this  kind.  However,  the  South  Korean 
nterim  Legislative  Assembly  on  12  August  1947 
nacted  Public  Act  No.  5  ("Law  for  the  election  of 
lembers  of  the  Korean  Interim  Legislative  As- 
jmbly").  That  basic  law  will  be  embodied  in  a 
outh  Korean  interim  government  ordinance  for 
le  conduct  of  these  elections,  incorporating  there- 
l  the  recommendations  of  the  United  Nations 
'emporary  Commission  on  Korea. 

Recommendations  for  regulations  to  implement 
lis  act  were  devised  by  a  committee  consisting 
titirely  of  Koreans,  as  provided  in  the  act  itself, 
nd  on  the  whole  will  be  adopted  for  the  execu- 
lon  of  the  election  law  itself. 

In  general  therefore,  the  elections  will  be  car- 
ied  under  laws  and  regulations  drafted  by  repre- 
jntative  Koreans  after  full  and  free  discussion  in 
ie  tradition  of  democratic  procedure,  and  the  in- 
Drporation  of  certain  provisions  to  meet  the  re- 
uirement  of  the  United  Nations  Temporary  Com- 
rission  on  Korea  to  insure  democratic  and  free 
lections.  It  is  incumbent  upon  all  Koreans  to 
iarn  the  provisions  on  regulations  and  to  abide  by 
lem  in  letter  and  spirit. 

There  will  be  a  systematic  dissemination  of  in- 
ormation  to  the  public  concerning  the  election, 
lvolving  the  maximum  use  of  radio,  press,  drop- 
ing  of  leaflets  by  plane,  etc.  Citizens  are  urged 
)  inform  themselves  on  all  phases  of  the  election 
nd  keep  abreast  of  the  developments  through  the 
fficial  informational  releases  which  will  be  issued 
egularly.  I  particularly  advise  caution  against 
stening  to  false  prophets  and  against  credulous 
cceptance  of  rumors.  Plenty  of  both  may  be 
xpected  from  elements  seeking  to  destroy  demo- 
ratic  processes  in  your  country. 
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Voting  is  participation  in  government  of  one's 
country,  and  it  is  the  civic  duty  of  every  adult 
citizen. 

Anyone  abstaining  from  voting  forfeits  his 
right  to  complain  of  actions  or  policies  of  a  gov- 
ernment resulting  from  an  election  in  which  he 
did  not  participate. 

In  a  democracy  the  majority  necessarily  must 
govern  through  duly  elected  representatives. 
That  imposes  upon  the  minority  a  duty  to  accept 
the  results  of  a  fair  election.  In  a  democracy  the 
minority  defeated  in  a  fair  election  has  the  privi- 
lege of  seeking  to  become  a  majority  through  sub- 
sequent persuasion  of  the  voters  to  adhere  to  its 
principles. 

In  a  democracy  heads  are  counted,  not  broken. 
Political  issues  are  settled  with  freely  cast  ballots, 
thus  avoiding  use  of  force.  That  calls  for  dis- 
cussion, exchange  of  views  on  political  platforms 
and  candidates  as  regards  attainments  and  capac- 
ity, but  not  offensive  verbal  personal  attacks  or 
acts  of  terrorism.  Democracy  has  been  called 
government  by  discussion. 

Elections  in  Korea,  the  conduct  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  the  results  therefrom,  will  attract 
world-wide  attention.  The  actions  of  the  Korean 
nation  and  its  people  will  closely  be  watched  by 
certain  groups  that  wish  to  be  extremely  critical 
and  fault  finding.  Wholehearted  acceptance  of 
democratic  principles  and  responsibilities  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  accountability  and  obligations 
of  members  of  the  family  of  nations. 

I  hope  to  see  the  election  supported  and  carried 
out  by  Koreans  in  a  manner  which  will  be  cred- 
itable to  their  nation.  No  individual,  group,  or 
combination  of  groups,  can  be  permitted  to  nullify 
the  workings  of  the  democratic  processes  of  elec- 
tion. This  is  the  greatest  opportunity  of  all  time 
for  all  Koreans  to  demonstrate  that  they  can  com- 
pletely handle  their  own  affairs  in  a  democratic 
manner  and  can  conduct  fair  and  free  elections 
under  laws  developed  by  Koreans  themselves. 
Korean  political  leaders  and  interim  government 
officials  and  members  of  the  Korean  election  com- 
mittees carry  great  responsibility  in  development 
of  a  free  atmosphere  for  truly  democratic  elec- 
tions and  in  guaranteeing  freedom  of  speech,  press, 
orderly  assembly  and  campaigning  by  candidates, 
to  the  end  that  representatives  chosen  in  the  elec- 
tion will  be  the  actual  choice  of  the  people.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  they  can  and  will  assume 
and  carry  out  this  responsibility,  and  I  urge  all 
Koreans  to  work  together  to  this  end. 


*  Released  in  Seoul,  Korea,  on  Mar.  4,  1948. 
from  telegraphic  text. 


Printed 
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FOREIGN  AID  AND  RECONSTRUCTION 


Extension  of  Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkej 


STATEMENT  BY  GEORGE  C.  MARSHALL  « 
Secretary  of  State 


On  March  12,  1947,  Congress  was  requested  to 
authorize  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  in  the 
amount  of  400  million  dollars  for  the  period  end- 
ing June  30, 1948.  The  President  then  stated  that 
such  action  was  made  necessary  by  the  gravity  of 
a  situation  which  involved  the  foreign  policy  and 
national  security  of  the  United  States. 

Congress  authorized  the  requested  aid  by  act  of 
May  22,  1947,  and  appropriated  the  necessary 
funds  by  act  of  July  30,  1947.  There  has  been 
presented  to  the  Congress  a  request  for  additional 
military  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  in  the 
amount  of  275  million  dollars,  covering  the  period 
through  the  fiscal  year  1949. 

In  Turkey  the  supply  of  equipment  destined 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  Turkish  defense 
forces  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  Am- 
bassador Edwin  C.  Wilson,  who  also  serves  as 
Chief  of  the  American  Mission  for  Aid  to  Turkey. 
In  Greece  the  work  of  supporting  and  rehabili- 
tating the  Greek  economy  and  of  strengthening 
the  Greek  armed  forces  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
American  Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece  under  the 
leadership  of  Dwight  P.  Griswold. 

The  program  of  American  aid  to  Greece  has  had 
the  important  substantial  result  that  Greece  con- 
tinues to  exist  as  a  free  nation.  Economic  recov- 
ery has  been  seriously  impeded,  in  spite  of  Ameri- 
can aid,  because  guerrilla  warfare,  supported  from 
neighboring  countries,  has  been  intensified  and 
continues  to  disrupt  Greek  economy. 

One  hundred  seventy-two  million  dollars,  or 
about  57  percent  of  the  total  funds  provided  for 
the  Greek  aid  program,  is  being  expended  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  Greek  armed  forces  and  the 
creation  of  local  National  Guard  units  to  take  over 
from  the  mobile  army  the  protection  of  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  lines  of  communications  threatened  by 
the  guerrilla  forces. 

When  the  President  addressed  Congress  on  this 
subject  in  March  1947,  a  commission  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  of  the  United  Nations  was  in  the  Bal- 
kans to  investigate  alleged  border  violations  along 

1  Made  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
Mar.  3, 1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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Greece's  northern  frontier.  The  majority  repor 
of  this  committee,  submitted  on  June  27, 1947,  con 
eluded  that  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  and  Bulgari: 
had  supported  the  guerrilla  warfare  in  Greec< 
Action  on  the  basis  of  this  report  by  the  Securit 
Council  was  blocked  by  a  Soviet  veto.  The  mat 
ter  was  accordingly  referred,  on  American  initia 
tive,  to  the  General  Assembly  which,  on  Octobe 
21,  1947,  adopted  a  resolution  calling  upon  A 
bania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  "to  do  nothin 
which  could  furnish  aid  or  assistance"  to  the  guei 
rillas.  It  also  called  upon  these  powers  and  Greec 
"to  cooperate  in  the  settlement  of  their  dispute 
by  peaceful  means",  making  certain  specific  re- 
ommendations  to  this  effect.  It  established  a  sp< 
cial  committee  to  observe  the  compliance  by  th 
four  governments  with  these  recommendatior 
and  to  be  available  to  assist  in  their  implemer 
tation. 

The  Government  of  Greece  reiterated  its  wil 
ingness  to  cooperate  with  the  Special  Committe 
It  has  in  fact  done  so.  On  the  other  hand,  tl 
Government  of  Yugoslavia  informed  the  Seen 
tary-General  of  the  United  Nations  that  it  "wi 
not  extend  any  cooperation  to  the  Commission  ( 
its  observation  groups  and  will  not  permit  the: 
entry  into  Yugoslav  territory".  Similar  ai 
nouncements  were  made  by  the  Governments  < 
Albania  and  Bulgaria.  The  Delegates  of  the  S< 
viet  Union  and  Poland  in  the  General  Assembl 
had  already  made  it  clear  that  their  Governmen 
would  take  no  part  in  the  activities  of  the  Speci: 
Committee,  though  membership  on  the  Committi 
was,  and  still  is,  reserved  for  them. 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Union  of  Sovi< 
Socialist  Republics,  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Bu 
garia,  and  Albania  led  the  Committee  in  its  nr 
interim,  report  to  comment  on  its  inability  \ 
report  any  evidence  of  bi-lateral  compliance  wit 
any  of  the  recommendations  of  the  General  A 
sembly".  In  its  second  interim  report,  the  Con 
mittee  called  attention  to  the  large-scale  guernl 
attack  of  Christmas  Day  against  the  Greek  tow 
of  Konitsa  on  the  Albanian  border  and  declare 
on  the  basis  of  the  report  of  its  observation  grot 
in  the  region,  "that  aid  in  the  form  of  logist 
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lpport  is  being  furnished  from  Albania  to  guer- 
llas  operating  on  Greek  territory". 
There  was  an  announcement  on  December  24, 
)47,  over  the  Belgrade  radio,  of  the  establish- 
ing of  a  Greek  junta  under  the  guerrilla  leader 
[arkos.  Propaganda  against  the  United  States 
ad  in  favor  of  the  Greek  guerrillas  has  been 
irried  on  by  the  Government-controlled  press 
id  radio  in  the  Communist-dominated  countries 
e  eastern  Europe,  and,  like  support  extended  to 
le  Greek  guerrillas,  has  been  intensified  since 
le  inception  of  the  American  aid  program. 
The  President,  in  transmitting  to  the  Congress 
le  second  report  on  assistance  to  Greece  and 
urkey,  stated :  "It  is  significant  that  the  guerrilla 
arfare  is  directed  not  against  the  Greek  Army 
at  against  the  people  of  Greece.  The  deliberate 
id  wanton  destruction  of  Greek  villages  does  not 
isult  from  military  engagements.  It  is  deter- 
dned  and  ruthless  destruction  intended  to  render 
eople  homeless  and  drive  them  from  the  soil ;  to 
>rce  them  into  overcrowded  urban  centers  where 
ley  become  charges  of  an  already  overburdened 
ate;  and  to  create  for  them  conditions  of  misery 
id  hardship  in  the  hope  that  this  will  make  them 
isceptible  to  political  agitation".  The  accuracy 
■f  this  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
rer  400,000  of  the  Greek  people  have  left  their 
omes  in  the  villages  of  the  districts  where  the 
uerrillas  operate  and  have  sought  refuge  in  the 
ties  of  northern  Greece.  They  have  fled  from 
ie  guerrillas.  They  have  not  joined  them. 
By  such  means  the  independence  and  territorial 
itegrity  of  Greece  are  being  threatened  and  all 
forts  of  the  Greeks  and  their  friends  to  promote 
ie  economic  rehabilitation  of  the  country  are 
?ing  systematically  undermined.  The  Greek 
overnment  has  been  obliged  to  divert  to  military 
arposes  and  for  refugee  relief  increasing  amounts 
:  money  and  supplies  needed  for  economic  re- 
jibilitation.  The  American  Aid  Mission  also  has 
;en  obliged  to  divert  some  23  million  dollars  of 
e  American  funds  originally  intended  for  eco- 
)raic  purposes  in  order  to  build  up  the  Greek 
'med  forces. 

The  situation  is  serious,  but  it  is  not  without 
>pe.  The  Greek  Government,  in  its  efforts  to 
eet  its  many  critical  problems,  has  shown  a  com- 
endable  resistance  to  the  pressure  to  depart  from 
anocratic  principles  and  to  apply  totalitarian 
ethods  to  meet  the  situation.  A  coalition  gov- 
Went  headed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Liberal  Party 
id  supported  by  a  large  majority  of  the  freely 
,-cted  Greek  Parliament  still  is  in  power.  An 
tensification  of  the  Greek  military  effort  against 
|6  guerrillas,  with  the  forces  and  equipment 
pesently  authorized  and  now  proposed  and  with 
|e  help  of  the  American  military  officers  now 
[aching  the  field,  gives  promise  of  greater  suc- 
ss.  With  such  success  in  the  elimination  of  guer- 
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rilla  warfare,  the  economic  part  of  the  American 
aid  program  which  already  has  begun  to  show 
results  will  have  a  greatly  increased  effectiveness  in 
the  strengthening  of  Greek  economy. 

Extension  of  further  American  military  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  which  is  now  before  the  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  early  and  favorable  action  on  the 
European  Recovery  Program,  will  be  of  tremen- 
dous importance  in  discouraging  more  overt  ag- 
gression against  Greece.  Conversely,  nothing 
could  be  more  calculated  to  encourage  the  enemies 
of  Greece  in  their  designs  than  a  show  of  weakness 
or  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

When  request  for  appropriation  for  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  was  made  last  year  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  expressed  the  hope  that,  with  funds 
provided  under  the  initial  year's  program,  recovery 
in  Greece  would  have  progressed  to  such  a  point 
that  further  financing  of  Greek  rehabilitation 
could  be  obtained  from  the  international  fiscal  in- 
stitutions. The  intensification  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare brought  about  by  increased  support  by 
Greece's  northern  neighbors  has  unfortunately  not 
only  made  this  impossible  but  has  in  fact  increased 
the  need  for  both  economic  and  military  assistance 
to  Greece. 

As  a  member  of  the  Paris  conference  of  the 
Committee  of  European  Economic  Co-operation, 
Greece  participated  in  the  development  of  a  pro- 
gram for  European  recovery  which  it  was  calcu- 
lated would  require  four  years  for  realization. 
Funds  provided  under  the  Erp  will  not,  of  course, 
be  available  for  military  assistance  to  the  Greek 
armed  forces  in  their  fight  against  the  guerrillas. 
Although  there  is  expectation  that  the  guerrilla 
menace  can  be  brought  under  control  during  the 
period  for  which  additional  military  funds  are 
now  requested,  ultimate  success  in  the  guerrilla  war 
and  termination  of  military  assistance  to  Greece 
depends  in  large  part  upon  the  degree  to  which 
Greece's  northern  neighbors  give  assistance  to  the 
guerrillas  in  their  efforts  to  secure  Communist 
domination  of  Greece  against  the  wishes  of  the 
Greek  people. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  following  passage 
from  the  recent  report  on  Greece  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  Select 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aid : 

"Should  the  United  States  now  withdraw  its 
support  from  Greece,  which  would  almost  certainly 
result  in  the  establishment  of  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment, the  Communist  parties  throughout  Eu- 
rope would  undoubtedly  utilize  the  opportunity  to 
point  out  to  those  who  are  now  valiantly  resisting 
Communist  infiltration  in  other  countries  the  un- 
certainty of  relying  on  United  States  help.  The 
effects  of  such  withdrawal  would  greatly  weaken 
the  determination  of  the  constitutional  forces  re- 
sisting Communism  elsewhere". 
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The  continuation  of  military  assistance  to 
Turkey,  which  has  since  the  war  been  under  such 
constant  foreign  pressure  that  she  has  had  to  main- 
tain a  large  and  burdensome  military  establish- 
ment, is  equally  important.  Intensification  of 
Communist  pressure  against  Turkey  during  the 
past  year,  coupled  with  clear  evidence  in  Greece 
and  Czechoslovakia  of  Communist  intentions 
against  all  independent  nations  who  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  plans  for  expansion,  have  foreclosed 
the  expectation  that  the  military  assistance  we  are 
furnishing  Turkey  in  this  year's  aid  program  will 
be  sufficient.  While  the  proposed  program  in- 
volves no  commitment,  moral  or  otherwise,  as  to 
continuation  of  assistance  to  Turkey  beyond  the 
fiscal  year  1949,  no  assurance  can  be  given  that  ad- 
ditional aid  will  not  be  required  as  long  as  there 


exists  the  active  threat  to  Turkey  of  Communis 
domination. 

Greece  and  Turkey  occupy  a  strategic  positioi 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  area.  They  are  con 
fronted  by  the  same  menace  of  the  loss  of  their  in 
dependence  and  the  imposition  by  an  aggressiv 
minority  of  a  system  which  is  contrary  to  tha 
desired  by  the  great  majority  of  their  peoples 
Their  loss  of  independence  would  have  seriou 
effects  far  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  two  coun 
tries.  It  would  greatly  weaken  the  position  o 
those  European  countries  which  the  United  State 
is  seeking  to  aid  through  the  proposed  Europeai 
Eecovery  Program.  It  is  in  the  national  interes 
of  the  United  States  that  the  principles  of  th 
United  Nations  shall  be  maintained  and  that  th 
right  of  "free  peoples  to  work  out  their  own  destin; 
in  their  own  way"  shall  not  be  violated. 


Continuation  of  Assistance  to  Free  Territory  of  Trieste 


LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

OF  THE  SENATE » 


[Released  to  the  press  March  3] 

I  enclose  herewith  for  consideration  by  the 
Congress  draft  legislation  which  would  authorize 
the  extension  by  the  United  States  Government 
of  economic  assistance  to  the  Free  Territory  of 
Trieste.  This  legislation  is  in  the  form  of  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947,  Public 
Law  389,  80th  Congress.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  make  this  law  applicable  to  the  Free 
Territory  of  Trieste  or  either  of  its  zones,  and 
would  extend  through  June  30,  1949,  the  period 
during  which  aid  may  be  given  Trieste.  Author- 
ization of  further  funds  is  not  requested,  for 
funds  already  authorized  under  PL  389  but  not 
yet  appropriated  are  adequate  to  cover  the  $20,- 
000,000  program  of  economic  assistance  here 
proposed. 

Trieste's  status  as  a  Free  Territory  was  agreed 
upon  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  after  the 
failure  of  the  conferees  to  reach  agreement  on  its 
incorporation  into  either  Italy  or  Yugoslavia. 
The  United  States  played  an  important  part  in 
determining  Trieste's  status  as  a  Free  Territory, 
and  United  States  troops,  jointly  with  troops  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  at  present  occupy  the  city 
of  Trieste  itself  and  a  small  part  of  the  adjacent 
territory.  After  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  agrees  on  a  Governor  for  the  Free 
Territory  of  Trieste,  the  occupation  troops  will 

"Arthur  H.  Vandenberg.  An  identical  letter  was  also 
sent  on  Mar.  3,  1948,  to  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Speaker  of 
the  House.  Attached  to  the  letters  was  a  copy  of  the 
draft  bill. 
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be  withdrawn  from  the  US-UK  zone  and  froi 
the  Yugoslav  zone  unless  requested  by  the  Go\ 
ernor  to  remain,  and  the  whole  Free  Territor, 
will  be  administered  under  the  general  supervi 
sion  of  the  Security  Council.  The  United  Na 
tions  has  provided  $5,000,000  in  its  1948  budge 
for  economic  assistance  to  the  Free  Territory 
This  sum  will  not  be  available  until  after  a  Go? 
ernor  is  appointed,  which  cannot  be  relied  upo 
as  occurring  in  the  near  future. 

As  a  separate  economic  entity,  Trieste  is  no 
presently  able  to  support  itself.  The  econom; 
of  the  area  is  depressed,  and  its  economic  malais 
is  aggravated  by  political  unrest.  There  is 
large  volume  of  unemployment,  and  the  area  con 
tinues  to  maintain  a  precarious  existence  onl; 
with  the  help  of  subsidies  furnished  by  th 
United  States  and  to  some  extent  by  Italy.  Wit 
the  end  of  Unrra,  which  utilized  the  port  ex 
tensively,  port  activity  has  slumped.  Industria 
production  is  understood  to  be  only  about  40  per 
cent  of  capacity  despite  ship-building  orders  am 
the  refining  of  crude  oil  for  Italy.  Employmen 
is  being  maintained  through  a  work  relief  pro 
gram,  directed  partly  towards  repair  of  the  con 
siderable  war  damage  in  the  city.  Fundament 
ally,  the  solution  to  the  economic  problems  of  th 
area  depends  upon  the  restoration  of  active  trad 
with  both  eastern  and  western  European  state; 

Since  its  establishment  as  a  separate  entity 
Trieste  has  received  economic  assistance  from  Ital 
(mainly  in  the  form  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable; 
some  coal,  and  some  oil)   and  from  the  Unite 
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states.  Assistance  by  this  Government  has  been 
upplied  first  under  the  Army's  Plan  A  program 
o  prevent  disease  and  unrest,  and  more  recently 
mder  the  United  States  Foreign  Relief  Program 
Public  Law  84).  The  funds  available  under 
he  latter  program  will  be  exhausted  before  the 
nd  of  March  1948.  Funds  should  be  appropri- 
ted  by  April  1  to  cover  certain  of  Trieste's  dollar 
xchange  needs  for  the  second  quarter  of  1948  and 
or  the  whole  of  fiscal  1949.  No  provision  of 
luids  for  aid  to  Trieste  was  included  in  the 
European  Recovery  Program,  for  Trieste  is  not 
-et  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  European 
Iconomic  Cooperation,  although  the  European 
Recovery  Program  legislation  would  make  it 
possible  for  Trieste  to  be  included  at  some  later 
ime. 

The  proposed  program  of  economic  assistance 
equiring  dollar  funds  totals  $20,000,000  for  the 
•eriod  April  1, 1948  through  June  30,  1949.  This 
•rogram  would  continue  economic  assistance  for 
elief  purposes,  as  specified  in  Public  Law  389, 
ut  does  not  make  provision  for  recovery  and 
econstruction.  It  is  intended  to  prevent  disease 
nd  unrest  in  the  zone  of  Trieste  still  occupied  by 
IS-UK  troops,  and  to  prevent  the  economic  sit- 
ation  there  from  deteriorating  further.  It 
ontinues  assistance  to  the  US-UK  zone  at 
proximately  present  levels,  but  makes  no  pro- 
ision  for  aid  to  the  Yugoslav  zone  of  occupa- 
ion.  Should  a  Governor  be  appointed  for 
rieste  and  UN  funds  become  available  the 
mount  needed  for  the  present  program  would 
iiereby  be  reduced. 

It  is  proposed  that  this  program  be  admin- 
tiered  by  the  State  Department  until  other 
dministrative  arrangements  are  made  upon  the 
>tablishment  of  an  agency  to  administer  the 
mropean  Recovery  Program.  Provision  is  made 
i  Section  14  of  PL  389  for  the  transfer  of  func- 
ons,  applicable  records,  and  funds  to  any  organ- 
:ation  for  general  foreign  aid  which  Congress 
lay  provide. 

Faithfully  yours, 
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A   BILL 

To  amend  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947  in  order  to 
wide  for  assistance  to  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste. 

j  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
isentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
'ongress  assembled,  That  the  Foreign  Aid  Act 
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of  1947  (Public  Law  389,  80th  Congress)  is  here- 
by amended  in  the  following  particulars: 

(a)  In  section  2  after  the  comma  following 
the  word  "France"  insert  the  words  "The  Free 
Territory  of  Trieste  or  either  of  its  zones  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  Trieste) ". 

(b)  In  subsection  (b)  of  section  5  after  the 
date  "June  30,  1948"  insert  the  following  words 
"or  in  the  case  of  Trieste,  September  30, 1949". 

(c)  In  subsection  (d)  of  section  5  after  the  date 
"March  31, 1948"  insert  the  words  "or  in  the  case  of 
Trieste,  June  30,  1949". 

(d)  In  subsection  (b)  of  section  11  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  subsection  insert  a  comma 
and  the  words  "provided  that  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  applicable  in  respect  of 
wheat,  wheat  flour,  or  cereal  grain  acquired  for 
Trieste  after  June  30, 1948". 

(e)  In  section  15  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  section,  insert  a  comma  and  the  words 
"provided  that  funds  may  be  obligated  for  the  pro- 
curement of  commodities  for  Trieste  until  June  30, 
1949". 

(/)  Add  a  new  Section  19  as  follows :  "Pending 
the  appointment  of  a  Governor  for  the  Free  Terri- 
tory of  Trieste,  either  of  the  zones  of  the  Territory 
shall  be  considered  as  a  country  and  the  respective 
Allied  Military  Commands  as  the  governments 
thereof  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 


Address  on  European  Recovery 
Program 

On  March  6,  Charles  E.  Bohlen,  Counselor, 
made  an  address  on  European  aid  before  the 
Herald  Tribune  Forum  in  New  York  City;  for 
the  text  of  this  address,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  170  of  March  6,  1948. 
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Consular  Offices 


The  American  Legation  and  Consulate  at  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, have  been  combined,  effective  February  4,  1948. 

The  American  consular  agency  at  Puerto  Cortas,  Hon- 
duras, was  established  on  February  21,  1948. 

The   Vice   Consulate   at   Fredericton,   New  Brunswick, 
Canada,  was  closed  to  the  public  on  January  24,  1948. 

The  American  Consulate  General  at  Changchun,  China, 
was  closed  on  February  3, 1948. 

The  American  Consulate  at  Bergen,  Norway,  was  opened 
to  the  public  on  February  24, 1948. 
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Report  on  United  States  Foreign  Aid  Shipments 


[Released  to  the  press  March  2] 


Under  Public  Law  389 


Status  report  of  shipments  under  the  United  States 
foreign  aid  program  and  the  Greek-Turkish  aid 
program  as  of  February  27,  1948 


Under  Public  Law  84 


Country 

Program  as  of 
2/27/48  i 

Procurement 
initiated 

Shipments 
made 

Freight 

$72,  786,  129 
12,  142,  590 

$72,  786,  129 
12,  185,  187 

$69,  106,  800 
11,  566,  756 

Subtotal .... 

China 

Freight 

84,  928.  719 

40,  853,  189 
4,  339,  362 

84,  971,  316 

38,  600,  482 
4,  265,  506 

80,  673,  556 

12,  721,  007 
1,  469,  078 

Subtotal .... 

Greece 

Freight 

2  45,  192,551 

33,  251,  182 
4,  633,  977 

42,  865,  988 

33,  250,  075 
4,  620,  063 

14,  190,  085 

31,  363,  153 
4,  386,  912 

Subtotal .... 
Italy 

37,  885,  159 

96,  630,  355 
20,  677,  980 

37,  870,  138 

96,  630,  355 
20,  583,  834 

35,  750,  065 
95,  582,  622 

Freight 

20,  558,  261 

Subtotal .... 
Freight 

117,  308,  335 

9,  759,  328 
2,  448,  452 

117,  214,  189 

9,  759,  330 
2,  406,  481 

116,  140,  883 

7,  385,  232 
1,  823,  261 

Subtotal .... 

All  countries. . . 
Freight 

12,  207,  780 

253,  280,  183 
44,  242,  361 

12,  165,  811 

251,  026,  371 
44,  061,  071 

9,  208,  493 

216,  158,  814 
39,  804,  268 

Total  C&F 

$297,522,544 

$295,087,442 

$255,  963,  082 

1  Source:  Office    of    Assistant    Secretary    of    State  for 
economic  affairs. 

2  Includes     $18,000,000     specifically     appropriated   for 
China  under  Public  Law  393  dated  Dec.  23,  1947. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 

Transfer  of  Personnel  From  UE  to  A-T 

On  February  18,  1948,  the  personnel  assigned  to  the 
Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  economic  affairs  was 
transferred  to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  eco- 


nomic affairs. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  for  economic  affairs  will  con- 
tinue to  advise  and  assist  the  Secretary  in  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  foreign  economic  policy  with 
respect  to  international  trade,  finance,  and  economic  de- 
velopment and  security;  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
transportation  and  communications  will  continue  to  ad- 
vise and  assist  the  Secretary  in  the  development  and 
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Country 

Program  as  of 

2/27/48  ' 

Procurement 
initiated 

Shipments 
made 

$52,  142,  520 
4,  857,  480 

$46,  077,  797 
4,  363,  437 

$5,  443,  21 
803,  51 

Subtotal .... 

57,  000,  000 

225,  942,  000 

58,  058,  000 

50,  441,  234 

147,  799,  248 
42,  774,  153 

6,  246,4! 

66,  931, 11 
24,  354,  i\ 

Subtotal .... 
Italy 

284,  000,  000 

144,  494,  000 
36,  506,  000 

190,  573,  401 

93,  472,  579 
25,  719,  041 

91,  285,  h 
38,178,'.! 

Freight 

9,  642,  'il 

Subtotal. . . . 

All  countries . . 
Freight 

181,  000,  000 

422,  578,  520 
99,  421,  480 

119,  191,620 

287,  349,  624 
72,  856,  631 

47,  821,  d 

110,553,5) 
34,  800,  Si 

Total  C  &  F 

$522,  000,  000 

$360,  206,  255 

$145,  353,  U 

1  Source:  Office   of   Assistant    Secretary    of   State    i 
economic  affairs. 


Under  Public  Law  78 

(GREEK-TTJRKISH  AID  PROGRAM) 


Country 


Greece. . 

Freight . 

Total 


Procurement 
initiated 


$40,  894,  946 
7,  043,  362 


$47,  938,  308 


Shipments 
made 


$17,  654,  (1 

2, 911,  a 


$20,  565,  3 


implementation   of  foreign   economic  policy,  principa' 
with  respect  to  transport  and  communications  affairs. 


Appointment  of  Officers 

Willard  L.  Thorp,  Assistant  Secretary  for  econonfc 
affairs,  as  Coordinator  for  the  European  Recovery  Pi- 
gram  (Eep),  effective  January  19, 1948. 

Paul  H.  Nitze  as  Deputy  to  the  Assistant  Secretary .» 
the  coordination  of  European  recovery  matters,  aj 
James  A.  Stillwell  as  Principal  Assistant  to  Mr.  Nit, 
effective  February  18,  1948. 
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[tension  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act1 

MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  March  1] 

>  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 
I  recommend  that  the  Congress  extend  the  Re- 
>rocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  in  its  present  form 
r  three  years,  until  June  12,  1951.  This  Act 
thorizes  the  President,  under  well-defined  pro- 
lures  and  limitations,  to  conclude  agreements 
th  other  countries  for  the  reciprocal  reduction 
tariffs  and  other  obstacles  to  international  trade. 
For  fourteen  years  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
>,nts  Act  has  been  an  essential  element  of  United 
ites  foreign  policy.  It  was  first  enacted  in  1934, 
d  has  been  extended  by  the  Congress  four  times, 
each  occasion  after  thorough  study  of  its  oper- 
on  and  results.  It  is  well  known  to  the  Ameri- 
l  people  and  has  drawn  their  constant  and  in- 
casing support,  regardless  of  party  affiliation. 
Hie  basic  reason  for  this  constant  popular  sup- 
rt  and  repeated  Congressional  approval  is  that 
3  Act  has  provided  a  sound  method  for  increas- 
l  world  trade  through  progressive  lowering  of 
ide  barriers,  to  the  benefit  of  living  standards 
th  here  and  abroad. 

The  importance  of  the  Act  is  greater  today  than 
lias  ever  been.  Together  with  other  nations  we 
3  engaged  in  a  mighty  endeavor  to  build  a  pros- 
rous  and  peaceful  world.  The  financial  assist- 
:e  we  have  already  contributed,  and  the  further 
[  we  shall  give  to  nations  in  Europe  and  else- 
iere,  constitute  a  tremendous  investment  toward 
rid  economic  recovery.  The  Reciprocal  Trade 
,Teements  Act,  by  stimulating  an  increasing  flow 
trade  between  nations,  will  contribute  strongly 
the  achievement  of  this  objective.  Its  extension 
essential  if  we  are  to  complete  the  work  we  have 
?un. 

The  trade-agreements  program  contributes  not 
ly  to  the  restoration  of  a  prosperous  world  econ- 
y ;  it  also  contributes  directly  to  the  welfare  and 
)sperity  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Our 
:>ple  need  to  import  many  commodities  from 
i'oad;  we  need  equally  to  export  many  of  our 
pducts.  Both  needs  are  served  by  agreements 
fich  reduce  or  eliminate  obstacles  to  commerce 
;  ween  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
j  These  agreements  recognize  the  fundamental 
it  that  trade  is  a  two-way  business,  and  that  our 
|('eign  commerce  depends  upon  a  balanced  rela- 
•  nship  between  imports  and  exports.  Foreign 
iintries  must  be  able  to  sell  to  us  if  they  are  to 
foe  the  dollars  to  pay  for  our  exports  and  to  re-  >H.  Doc  551,  2d  sess. 
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pay  our  loans.  Adequate  markets  for  our  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  producers  depend  upon  the 
lowering  of  trade  barriers  by  other  countries.  Im- 
ports of  goods  needed  in  this  country  improve  the 
standard  of  living  of  our  people  as  consumers  at 
the  same  time  that  they  make  possible  the  mainte- 
nance of  markets  for  our  people  as  producers. 

Currently,  we  are  exporting  far  more  than  we 
are  importing.  But  this  is  a  temporary  condition 
made  necessary  by  considerations  of  overriding 
importance.  The  trade-agreements  program  is  a 
sound  method  for  achieving  a  more  balanced  rela- 
tionship in  the  future  within  the  broader  frame- 
work of  the  expanding  world  trade  so  necessary 
to  economic  reconstruction. 

In  addition,  by  contributing  to  the  lowering  of 
trade  barriers  the  United  States  can  support  the 
expansion  of  private  trading  as  distinct  from  gov- 
ernment trading.  The  existence  of  trade  restric- 
tions is  too  often  accompanied  by  government  par- 
ticipation in  trading  operations — extending  even 
to  trading  by  government  agencies.  The  preser- 
vation of  our  private  enterprise  system  at  home  is 
closely  bound  up  with  the  reduction  of  trade 
restrictions  and  the  encouragement  of  private 
international  trade. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  a 
proven  instrument  for  achieving  these  objectives. 
Prior  to  1945  the  United  States  had  concluded 
agreements  with  29  countries,  affecting  about  one- 
half  of  our  foreign  commerce.  These  agreements 
helped  greatly  to  reduce  trade  barriers  and  to 
stimulate  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  the  other  countries  concerned. 

Since  1945  we  have  continued  our  efforts  to  re- 
duce the  strains  imposed  upon  the  world  economy 
by  narrow  concepts  of  economic  nationalism.  Last 
summer  at  Geneva  the  United  States  and  twenty- 
two  other  countries  concluded  the  most  important 
and  comprehensive  trade  agreement  in  history. 
By  this  agreement  these  twenty-three  nations 
agreed  to  reduce  their  tariffs,  or  to  maintain  low 
tariffs  or  none  at  all,  on  a  wide  variety  of  products. 
The  products  affected  accounted  in  1938  for  over 
half  the  world's  international  trade.  In  addition, 
the  Geneva  agreement  included  commitments  to 
curb  the  use  of  other  trade  restrictions,  such  as 
import  quotas  and  preferential  treatment  of  im- 
ports from  one  country  as  against  those  from  an- 
other. 
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This  agreement  is  a  landmark  in  international 
economic  relations.  Never  before  have  so  many 
nations  combined  in  such  an  intensive  effort  to 
reduce  barriers  to  trade.  While  it  will  be  some 
time  before  the  benefits  of  the  agreement  can  be 
fully  felt,  it  is  clear  that  it  will  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  expansion  of  world  trade  and 
to  the  recovery  of  the  world  economy. 

We  expect  that  many  other  countries  will  wish 
to  join  the  Geneva  Agreement.  The  continuance 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements.  Act  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  United  States  to  play  its  part 
in  extending  this  reduction  of  trade  barriers  to 
these  other  countries.  Furthermore,  we  shall  need 
the  authority  of  the  Act  to  make  appropriate  revi- 
sions in  the  Geneva  Agreement  as  they  are  made 
necessary  by  changing  world  conditions. 

The  trade-agreements  authority  will  also  be 
needed  to  enable  us,  in  concert  with  other  nations, 
to  carry  out  the  International  Trade  Organization 
charter,  now  being  completed  at  Havana.  The 
United  States  has  actively  sponsored  the  creation 
of  this  Organization  to  encourage  the  conduct  of 
trade  between  nations  on  fair  and  liberal  principles 
and  to  provide  a  forum  where  nations  can  consult 
on  points  of  economic  difference  and  on  coopera- 
tive measures  to  solve  common  economic  problems. 
The  proposed  charter,  which  will  be  presented  to 
the  Congress  at  a  later  date,  includes  as  one  of  its 
cardinal  points  the  undertaking  that  all  member 
countries  will  stand  ready  to  negotiate  for  the  re- 
duction of  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers  on  a 
reciprocal  and  mutually  advantageous  basis.  The 
extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
will  enable  us  to  carry  out  this  undertaking. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  am  convinced  that  we 
should  continue  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  The  positive  benefits  to  world  trade,  to 
United  States  export  industries  and  agriculture 
and  to  our  domestic  consumers  are  beyond  ques- 
tion. Furthermore,  we  need  have  no  fear  of  seri- 
ous harm  to  any  domestic  producer.  An  expand- 
ing foreign  trade  promotes  the  most  efficient  use 
of  our  productive  resources  and  contributes  to  the 
growing  prosperity  of  the  whole  Nation. 

In  addition,  the  interests  of  domestic  producers 
are  carefully  protected  in  the  negotiation  of  each 
trade  agreement.  I  assured  the  Congress,  when 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  last  ex- 
tended in  1945,  that  domestic  producers  would  be 
safeguarded  in  the  process  of  expanding  trade. 
That  commitment  has  been  kept.  It  will  continue 
to  be  kept.  The  practice  will  be  continued  of  hold- 
ing extensive  public  hearings  to  obtain  the  view 
of  all  interested  persons  before  negotiations  are 
even  begun.  The  practice  will  be  continued 
whereby  each  agreement  before  its  conclusion  will 
be  carefully  studied  by  the  Departments  of  State, 
Treasury,  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Labor,  the 
National  Military  Establishment,  and  the  United 
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States  Tariff  Commission.  Finally,  each  agr-. 
ment  will  continue  to  include  a  clause  which  v,l 
permit  withdrawal  or  modification  of  concessit! 
if,  as  a  result  of  unforeseen  developments  andf 
the  concessions,  imports  increase  to  such  an  ext<fr 
as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  domes t 
producers. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  isi 
tested  and  practical  means,  which  has  wide  1 
partisan  support,  for  achieving  the  benefits  of  h 
panding  world  commerce  for  the  United  Stas 
and  for  other  countries.  It  is  a  continuing  e- 
dence  of  the  determination  of  the  United  States) 
contribute  its  full  share  to  the  reconstruction  t 
a  sound  and  growing  world  economy  as  the  bas 
for  enduring  peace.  As  such,  I  strongly  reco- 
mend  that  the  Act  be  extended  for  an  addition 
three  years. 


The  White  House, 
March  1, 1948. 


Survey  Group  To  Study  Civil  Administration 
in  Germany 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Man 
3  that  it  is  sending  a  survey  group  to  the  Unit  I 
States  zone  in  Germany  to  study  civil  admin - 
tration  preparatory  to  the  Department's  assuir- 
tion  of  civil  authority  in  Germany  on  July  1, 19' . 

The  sole  objective  of  the  group,  which  will  bei 
Germany  from  four  to  six  weeks,  will  be  to  ;- 
cure  data  to  provide  guidance  for  the  Depa- 
ment  in  making  plans  for  taking  over  the  cil 
government  of  the  United  States  zone.  Orgai- 
zation  of  the  group  started  early  in  January  19' 
shortly  after  it  was  announced  that  the  Depa- 
ment  of  State  would  assume  administrative  duti 
in  Germany.  Plans  are  that  the  present  civilii 
personnel  employed  by  the  Army  in  Germany  wl 
be  taken  over  intact  by  the  Department. 

Brig.  Gen.  Stuart  Cutler,  retired,  will  head  t) 
group,  which  consists  of  27  Department  of  St?3 
personnel  representing  every  section  of  the  I- 
partment  concerned  in  the  government  of  ts 
United  States  zone.  General  Cutler  left  for  Lc- 
don  on  March  2  to  confer  with  Assistant  Sec- 
tary of  State  Charles  E.  Saltzman  before  pi- 
ceeding  to  Germany.  Mr.  Saltzman  is  in  Lo- 
don  for  the  British,  French,  and  American  talks  i 
Germany. 
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le  Future  of  Germany 


BY  WILLARD  L.  THORP  » 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 


[he  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
ure  of  Germany  derives  from  three  main  ob- 
tives. 

rhe  first  objective  is  the  destruction  of  German 
litarism  and  the  prevention  of  its  re-creation  as 
hreat  to  European  and  world  security.  Two 
sat  wars  should  be  enough  to  establish  this 
ective  firmly  in  all  our  minds. 
Che  second  objective  is  the  achievement  of  such 
nomic  revival  as  will  enable  Germany  to  be- 
ne self -maintaining  at  a  tolerable  standard  of 
ing  and  capable  of  making  her  appropriate 
ltribution  to  European  recovery.  At  present, 
tead  of  contributing  to  economic  betterment 
•oughout  the  world,  Germany  is  requiring  sub- 
ntial  assistance,  thereby  not  only  placing  a  sub- 
ntial  burden  for  financial  support  upon  the 
;payers  of  the  United  States  but  also  aggra- 
ding the  world  shortages  in  such  key  commodi- 
5  as  wheat,  fertilizer,  steel,  and  fats  and  oils, 
e  slow  recovery  of  productivity  in  the  Kuhr 
5  delayed  economic  improvement  in  many  other 
ropean  countries.  So  economic  recovery  must 
recognized  as  an  objective. 
rhe  third  objective  is  the  development  of  demo- 
tic political  life  and  institutions  in  Germany 
ich  will  contribute  to  domestic  order  and  peace 
ong  nations.  A  highly  centralized  political  or- 
lization  is  part  of  the  machinery  of  total- 
rianism,  as  is  the  reduction  to  a  minimum  of 
lividual  human  rights  and  freedoms.  The  new 
^eminent  of  Germany  must  be  designed  to  dis- 
irage  the  reappearance  of  a  regime  with  Nazi 
iracteristics  and  to  encourage  the  establishment 
democratic  institutions. 

These  objectives  are  persisting,  but  the  actual 
licy  application  has  necessarily  undergone  a 
)cess  of  evolution  to  meet  changing  conditions, 
e  United  States  still  adheres  to  the  basic  prin- 
>les  of  the  Potsdam  protocol  of  August  2,  1945, 
t  it  must  face  the  fact  the  quadripartite  action 
3  failed  to  achieve  certain  of  its  important  pro- 
ions,  such  as  the  treatment  of  all  four  zones 
Germany  as  an  economic  unit.  Moreover,  as 
)  immediate  purposes  of  the  occupation  were 
large  part  accomplished — for  example,  demili- 
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tarization,  denazification,  and  the  elimination  of 
war  industries — policy  has  assumed  a  more  posi- 
tive and  constructive  orientation. 

The  failure  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
to  reach  four-power  agreement  on  basic  questions 
with  respect  to  the  political  and  economic  treat- 
ment has  led  the  United  States  to  seek  other  and 
more  immediate  means  of  making  progress  to- 
ward its  objectives — seeking  agreement  from  as 
many  of  the  occupying  powers  as  possible.  The 
division  into  zones  creates  an  artificial  and  non- 
economic  situation.  This  condition  has  been  met 
in  part  by  the  economic  fusion  of  the  United 
States  and  United  Kingdom  zones  to  deal  with 
the  economic  problems  of  the  combined  area.  At 
present  tripartite  conversations  are  in  progress  in 
London  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  coopera- 
tion can  be  extended  among  the  three  western 
zones. 

As  to  the  first  objective,  demilitarization  and 
security,  great  progress  has  been  made  toward  the 
achievement  of  the  task.  The  demobilization  of 
armed  forces  and  quasi-military  organizations  has 
been  completed  in  the  United  States  zone.  By  the 
end  of  this  year,  all  military  installations  will  have 
been  destroyed  or  converted  to  peacetime  uses. 
War  material  and  equipment  has  been  destroyed  or 
otherwise  disposed  of.  Military  training,  research 
activity,  and  propaganda  are  banned.  The  pro- 
duction, importation,  and  use  of  designated  war 
materials,  including  aircraft  and  equipment,  is  for- 
bidden. War  industries  in  the  primary  sense  are 
prohibited,  as  well  as  such  indirect  potential  war 
industries  as  the  production  of  magnesium,  radio- 
active material,  and  seagoing  ships.  In  the  United 
States  zone,  130  first-priority  war  plants  will  have 
been  dismantled  by  June  30,  1948.  Other  steps 
in  the  economic  and  political  field  will  also  con- 
tribute to  reducing  the  military  hazard  for  the 
future. 

American  policy  cannot  be  content  merely  with 
these  immediate  steps.  It  demands  adequate  safe- 
guards that  no  future  German  government  will  be 


1  An  address  delivered  before  the  Herald  Tribune  Forum, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  6,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on 
the  same  date. 
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able  to  return  to  paths  of  aggression.  To  this  end, 
a  40-year  four-power  treaty  was  proposed  which 
would  have  established  a  continuing  system  of 
inspection  to  assure  no  revival  of  a  German  mili- 
tary establishment.  This  proposal  was,  in  effect, 
rejected  by  the  U.S.S.R.  However,  in  the  absence 
of  four-power  agreement,  the  United  States  is 
ready  to  support  constructive  measures  by  the 
western  European  powers  to  guard  against  Ger- 
man military  revival. 

With  regard  to  the  second  main  objective,  that 
in  the  economic  field,  there  are  two  main  headings : 
first,  compensation  to  the  Allied  and  associated 
powers  for  the  damage  done  to  them  by  the  German 
war  machine ;  and  second,  economic  recovery. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
appreciate  fully  the  point  of  view  of  those  coun- 
tries where  devastation  was  tremendous  and  who 
ask  for  reparations  from  Germany.  Obviously, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  equivalent  compensation. 
However,  countries  have  been  permitted  to  take 
over  German  external  assets  within  their  own 
territories  and  German  shipping  has  been  dis- 
tributed. The  United  States  has  also  favored  the 
payment  of  reparations  by  the  transfer  of  surplus 
capital  goods  from  Germany,  such  transfers  to  be 
so  limited  as  to  leave  Germany  able  to  be  self- 
sustaining  and  able  to  contribute  her  appropriate 
share  to  European  recovery. 

The  United  States  has  consistently  opposed 
reparations  from  current  production  as  either  im- 
posing an  impossible  burden  on  the  German  econo- 
my or  requiring  indirect  payment  of  these  repara- 
tions by  the  United  States  by  increasing  the 
assistance  which  it  must  provide.  Because  of 
Soviet  failure  to  accede  to  the  Potsdam  principle 
of  the  economic  unity  of  Germany,  deliveries  to 
the  TJ.S.S.R  from  the  U.S.  zone  have  been  largely 
suspended  since  May  1946. 

The  effect  of  the  reparations  program  on  the 
operation  of  the  German  economy,  at  least  as 
applied  in  the  western  zones  of  Germany,  has  been 
somewhat  exaggerated.  The  program  based  on 
the  revised  bizonal  level-of -industry  agreement  is 
intended  to  remove  only  plants  or  equipment  which 
are  surplus  to  a  peaceful  German  economy  and 
which  will  contribute  more  effectively  to  European 
recovery  if  transferred  to  the  claimant  countries. 
The  German  economy  today  is  operating  far  be- 
low its  capacity,  even  if  the  removals  had  been 
much  greater  than  these  actually  scheduled. 

But  the  economic  problem  of  Germany  lies 
much  more  in  the  future.  Germany  is  not  a  going 
concern.  Its  present  rate  of  industrial  production 
is  less  than  one  half  that  of  the  prewar  years. 
Devastation,  destruction,  deterioration,  and  dis- 
organization have  led  to  persisting  food  and  coal 
shortages,  transportation  bottlenecks,  inadequate 
supplies  of  consumers'  goods  and  raw  materials, 
inadequate  housing,  unstable  currency,  black  mar- 
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kets  and  hoarding,  and  the  lack  of  incentives  > 
produce.  The  situation  is  aggravated  by  the  1<| 
of  the  former  food  surplus  area  and  the  greal 
increased  population  due  to  transfers  and  refuge 
from  the  east. 

As  an  occupying  power,  the  United  States  rl 
undertaken  since  the  beginning  to  prevent  "dl 
ease  and  unrest"  in  its  zone.  The  largest  requi- 
ment  for  this  purpose  has  been  to  meet  the  fcl 
deficiency.  In  December  1947,  an  agreement  vl 
reached  with  the  U.K.  Government,  whereby  t) 
responsibility  for  financing  this  deficit  in  the  - 
zonal  area  would  be  met  when  in  pounds  sterli; 
by  the  British  and  when  in  dollars  by  the  U.S.  <| 
this  basis,  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  for  Hi 
for  the  United  States  will  be  approximately  $£). 
millions.  This  does  not  include  the  direct  ocj- 
pation  costs  which  are  about  $500  to  $600  millii 
per  year. 

This  disease-and-unrest  program  does  not  p  -t 
vide  the  ingredients  for  economic  recovery.  II 
bizonal  area  needs  heavy  imports  of  raw  materia 
such  as  cotton  and  metals,  paper,  timber,  pet- 
leum,  as  well  as  some  types  of  manufactud 
goods.  German  exports  have  provided  the  bn 
for  some  such  purchases  abroad,  but  there  isl 
vicious  circle  whereby  goods  cannot  be  exporil 
for  lack  of  raw  materials  and  raw  materials  a  1 
not  be  purchased  for  lack  of  exports  with  wh  q 
to  make  payment. 

Any  rapid  economic  recovery  in  Germany  a 
possible  only  in  conjunction  with  the  European  U 
covery  Program.  In  turn,  increased  German  p  -j 
duction  is  indispensable  to  recovery  in  otlj 
European  countries.  The  chief  German  export! 
coal,  but  such  pig  iron  and  steel,  machinery  a] 
equipment,  finished  textiles,  glass  and  ceramii, 
and  chemicals  as  can  be  exported  will  go  in  laie 
part  to  assist  in  the  recovery  of  other  countries  a 
western  Europe. 

The  estimates  for  the  first  15  months  of  \i 
European  Recovery  Program  include  about  $£0 
millions  for  Germany.  The  total  cost  to  ll 
United  States  with  respect  to  Germany  shoil 
decline  sharply  and  progressively  as  recovery  1 
Europe  progresses  and  German  exports  increas. 

This  is  not  a  program  to  give  priority  to  Germa 
recovery,  as  some  have  alleged.  It  does  recogne 
the  importance  of  Germany  as  a  part  of  <1 
economy  of  western  Europe. 

The  great  economic  strength  of  Germany  liesn 
the  Ruhr.  There  are  those  who  feel  that  the  bit 
way  to  obtain  security  for  the  future  is  to  separl 
this  area  from  Germany.  The  United  Stal 
would  prefer  to  accomplish  the  security  object  e 
through  positive  action  designed  to  curb  GjJ 
many's  war-making  power.  However,  it  is  eld 
that  safeguards  must  be  set  up  to  insure  that  t« 
resources  and  industrial  potential  of  the  Rufl 
particularly  in  respect  to  coal  and  steel,  should  it 
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left  under  the  exclusive  control  of  any  future 
;rman  government  but  should  be  used  for  the 
nefit  of  the  European  community  as  a  whole, 
lere  is  no  problem  here  so  long  as  the  occupation 
ntinues.  The  United  States  Government  re- 
lins  to  be  persuaded  of  the  advisability  of  direct 
ternational  ownership,  management,  or  alloca- 
m  of  Ruhr  resources,  but  is  prepared  to  agree  to 
)lan  for  the  international  supervision  of  German 
location  of  vital  Ruhr  resources,  to  insure  their 
uitable  distribution  throughout  Europe,  and  to 
event  their  utilization  in  building  up  a  new  war 
tential  in  Germany. 

As  to  the  third  main  objective,  the  United  States 
s  promoted  and  will  continue  to  promote  in- 
tutions  of  self-government  in  Germany.  The 
lited  States  zone  was  the  first  to  inaugurate  local 
f-government  and  free  elections.  Administrative 
sponsibility  has  been  progressively  transferred 
Germans  of  approved  political  reliability.  Four 
f-governing  states,  Bavaria,  Wurttemberg- 
tden,  Hesse,  and  Bremen,  were  set  up  by  the  end 
1946  with  popularly  approved  constitutions, 
itten  and  enacted  by  the  Germans  themselves, 
itaining  broad  and  comprehensive  bills  of  rights 
d  the  guaranty  of  democratic  processes.  Along 
th  this  has  gone  the  reopening  of  schools  and 
iversities,  although  greatly  hampered  by  the 
xrtage  of  textbooks,  materials,  and  teaching  per- 
mel.  Denazification,  a  process  which  we  hope 
11  be  completed  by  the  middle  of  this  year,  re- 
ired  the  eliminating  of  more  than  50  percent  of 
j  former  teaching  staff.  It  is  our  intention  that 
i  new  school  system  which  is  being  developed  by 
i  states  will  not  be  devoted  to  the  indoctrination 
political  dogma,  but  will  be  characterized  by 
edom  of  expression,  equality  of  opportunity, 
1  the  recognition  of  civic  responsibility. 
Germany  today  is  divided  into  17  political- 
ninistrative  units  (16  states  and  Berlin)  with  no 
rman  coordinating  agencies  for  the  whole  area, 
ch  state  has  now  its  own  German  administra- 
a,  supervised  in  varying  degrees  by  the  occupy- 
•  authority.  The  quadripartite  administration 
the  four  occupying  authorities  for  all  of  Ger- 
ny  is  virtually  stalemated.  Therefore,  each 
i.e  is  separately  administered,  with  uniformity 
^ng  them  only  with  respect  to  certain  limited 
jtters.  The  United  States  and  United  Kingdom 
es  have  a  recently  organized  bizonal  economic 
ininistration. 

..Tie  establishment  of  states  in  Germany  as  the 
jainant  administrative  units  is  consistent  with 
jierican  policy.  However,  there  are  many  mat- 
i,  particularly  in  the  economic  field,  where  a 
^imon  policy  over  a  broader  area  is  desirable. 
'  that  reason,  there  should  be  contemplated  the 
I  .mate  establishment  of  the  German  national 
r-e  on  a  federal  basis,  but  with  no  single  state  in 
|[)sition  to  exercise  dominant  power.    All  three 
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basic  objectives  can  best  be  accomplished  if  there 
is  no  excessive  concentration  of  either  economic 
or  political  power. 

I  should  not  wish  even  to  suggest  that  any  of 
the  objectives,  the  destruction  of  militarism,  the 
achievement  of  economic  health,  and  the  firm 
establishment  of  democratic  political  institutions, 
has  been  fully  accomplished  as  yet.  The  difficul- 
ties and  problems  are  many.  The  quadripartite 
stalemate  is  a  tremendous  obstacle. 

It  is  possible  to  achieve  and  maintain  the  nega- 
tive goal  of  demilitarization  from  the  outside. 
The  constructive  economic  and  political  goals  re- 
quire more  than  external  direction.  Neither  a 
healthy  economy  nor  an  effective  democracy  can 
be  achieved  by  compulsion  or  legislation,  although 
a  contrary  regime  could  possibly  be  forced  upon 
Germany  by  organized  political  penetration  and 
interferences  from  the  outside.  Such  a  course  is 
not  the  American  way.  We  would  prefer  to  offer 
Germany  the  opportunity  to  develop  along  con- 
structive lines.  We  can  provide  substantial  assist- 
ance. Nevertheless,  the  basic  fact  remains  that, 
in  our  view,  the  ultimate  responsibility  must  rest 
upon  the  German  people  themselves.  As  victors, 
we  prefer  to  establish  certain  limits  and  suggest 
general  patterns. 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  the  German  people 
alone  who  can  make  effective  our  hope  that  they 
will  rebuild  their  nation  upon  the  principles  ex- 
pressed in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  rec- 
ognizing "the  equal  rights  of  men  and  women  and 
of  nations  large  and  small".  It  is  the  profound 
hope  of  the  United  States  that  the  Germany  of 
the  future  will  be  a  peace-loving  nation,  enjoying 
economic  health  and  democratic  political  insti- 
tutions. 


Procedure  for  Filing  War  Claims  in 
Luxembourg 

tReleased  to  the  press  March  2] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed 
by  the  American  Legation  at  Luxembourg  that 
American  nationals  may  request  the  assistance  of 
the  Luxembourg  Office  of  Recuperation  with  a 
view  to  recovering  property  which  has  been  taken 
or  is  presumed  to  have  been  taken  from  Luxem- 
bourg territory  during  the  war. 

The  Department  has  also  been  informed  that, 
although  Luxembourg  legislation  does  not  at  the 
present  time  provide  for  compensation  to  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States,  the  Luxembourg 
authorities  will  accept  for  registration  war-dam- 
age claims  of  American  nationals.  These  claims 
should  be  filed  with  the  Office  de  l'Etat  des  Dom- 
mages  de  Guerre,  27  rue  Aldringer,  Luxembourg, 
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which  office  will  provide  the  necessary  forms. 
Residents  and  nonresidents  may  file  claims  using 
the  English,  French,  or  German  languages.  No 
time  limit  has  been  fixed  within  which  claims 
must  be  filed. 

The  Department  has  been  further  informed 
that  all  transfers  which  were  based  upon  con- 
fiscation, seizure,  forced  sale,  or  any  other  means 
have  been  declared  null  and  void  and  that  claims 
for  the  restitution  of  such  property  should  be 


filed  with  the  Office  des  Sequestres,  19  rue 
Nord,  Luxembourg.    In  the  event  that  office  cj 
nies  the  validity  of  the  claim,  ordinary  legal  pi- 
ceedings  may  be  instituted  against  the  Sequeslj 
the    Tribunal    d'Arrondissement     (Distr; 


in 


Court)  at  Luxembourg,  with  the  assistance  oh 
member  of  the  Luxembourg  bar.  The  three-ye' 
limit  within  which  such  claims  must  be  filed  wl 
begin  to  run  with  the  coming  into  force  of  t) 
German  peace  settlement. 


Rumania  Notified  of  Prewar  Treaties  U.S.  Will  Keep  in  Force  or  Revive 

TEXT  OF  NOTE  FROM  THE  AMERICAN   MINISTER  AT  BUCHAREST  TO  THE 
RUMANIAN   MINISTER  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFABRS 


[Released  to  the  press  March  2] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March  2 
that  on  February  26, 1948,  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment was  given  official  notification  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Rumania  signed  at  Paris  February  10,  194-7 
regarding  the  prewar  bilateral  treaties  and_  other 
international  agreements  toith  Rumania  which  the 
United  States  Government  desired  to  keep  in 
force  or  revive. 

February  26, 1948. 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Rumania,  signed  at  Paris  February  10,  1947, 
which  came  into  force,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  article  40  thereof,  on  September  15, 
1947  upon  the  deposit  of  instruments  of  ratification 
by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
Article  10  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  reads  as  follows : 

"1.  Each  Allied  or  Associated  Power  will 
notify  Roumania,  within  a  period  of  six  months 
from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty, 
which  of  its  pre-war  bilateral  treaties  with  Rou- 
mania it  desires  to  keep  in  force  or  revive.  Any 
provisions  not  in  conformity  with  the  present 
Treaty  shall,  however,  be  deleted  from  the  above- 
mentioned  treaties. 

"2.  All  such  treaties  so  notified  shall  be  regis- 
tered with  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations 
in  accordance  with  Article  102  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 

"3.  All  such  treaties  not  so  notified  shall  be 
regarded  as  abrogated." 

I  have  the  honor,  by  direction  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and  on  its 
behalf,  to  notify  the  Rumanian  Government,  in 
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accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  £ 
Peace  quoted  above,  that  the  Government  of  tj 
United  States  of  America  desires  to  keep  in  fou 
or  revive  the  following  pre-war  bilateral  treaty 
and  other  international  agreements  with  Ruman : 

Arbitration 

1.  Arbitration  treaty.  Signed  at  Washington  Man 
21,  1929.  Ratified  by  the  United  States  June  4,  19. 
Ratified  by  Rumania  June  20,  1929.  Ratifications  I 
changed  at  Washington  July  22,  1929.  Effective  July  , 
1929.     [Treaty  Series  794;  46  Stat.  2336.] 

Commerce 

2.  Provisional  commercial  agreement.  Signed  I 
Bucharest  August  20,  1930.  Effective  September  1,  19 . 
[Executive  Agreement  Series  8;  47  Stat.  2593.] 

Conciliation 

3.  Conciliation  treaty.  Signed  at  Washington  Man 
21,  1929.  Ratified  by  the  United  States  June  4,  19. 
Ratified  by  Rumania  June  20,  1929.  Ratifications  <| 
changed  at  Washington  July  22,  1929.  Effective  July  . 
1929.     [Treaty  Series  795;  46  Stat.  2339.] 

Consuls 

4.  Consular  convention.  Signed  at  Bucharest  June') 
and  17,  1881.  Ratified  by  the  United  States  April  6, 18 . 
Ratified  by  Rumania  March  4,  1883.  Ratifications  <- 
changed  at  Bucharest  June  13,  1883.  Effective  June  , 
1883.  (Articles  XI  and  XII,  which  were  abrogated  unir 
Act  of  Congress  approved  March  4,  1915,  are  not  to  I 
considered  as  revived  by  this  notification.)  [Treaty  SeH 
297 ;  23  Stat.  711.] 

Extradition 

5.  Extradition  treaty.     Signed  at  Bucharest  July 

1924.  Ratified  by  the  United  States  February  26,  19t. 
Ratified  by  Rumania  February  24,  1925.  Ratificatic3 
exchanged  at  Bucharest  April  7,  1925.    Effective  April, 

1925.  [Treaty  Series  713;  44  Stat.  2020.] 

6.  Supplementary  extradition  treaty.  Signed  at  Bucl- 
rest  November  10,  1936.  Ratified  by  the  United  Stag 
May  19,  1937.  Ratified  by  Rumania  July  7,  1937.  R0- 
fications  exchanged  at  Bucharest  July  27,  1937.  Effects 
July  27,  1937.     [Treaty  Series  916;  50  Stat.  1349-] 
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it-Funding 

Debt-funding  agreement.  Signed  at  Washington  De- 
iber4, 1925.  Effective  as  of  June  15, 1925.  [Combined 
mal  Reports  of  the  World  War  Foreign  Debt  Com- 
ision  (1927)  244.] 

.  Agreement  modifying  the  debt-funding  agreement  of 
«mber  4,  1925  (moratorium).  Signed  at  Washington 
le  11,  1932.  Effective  as  of  July  1,  1931.  [Published 
the  Treasury  Department  1932.] 

xotic  Drugs 

.  Arrangement  for  the  direct  exchange  of  certain  in- 
mation  regarding  the  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs.  Ef- 
ted  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Bucharest  Febru- 
4,  1928  and  April  17,  1929.  Effective  April  17,  1929. 
■eaty  Information  Bulletin  No.  5,  July  1929,  2d  supp.] 

tsport  Visa  Fees 

0.  Agreement  for  the  reciprocal  reduction  of  passport 
i  fees.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Wash- 
ton  August  25,  29,  and  30,  1939.  Effective  September 
L939.     [Executive  Agreement  Series  197,  54  Stat.  2487.] 

tal 

1.  Agreement  concerning  the  exchange  of  parcel  post, 
1  regulations  of  execution.  Signed  at  Washington 
?ust  10,  1937  and  at  Bucharest  March  12,  1937.  Rati- 
l  by  the  United  States  August  20,  1937.  Effective  Sep- 
lber  1,  1937.  [Post  Office  Department  Print ;  50  Stat. 
0.] 

2.  Money  order  agreement.  Signed  at  Washington 
:ober  18,  1932  and  at  Bucharest  November  17,  1932. 
ective  January  1,  1933.     [Not  printed.] 

ide-Marks 

3.  Convention  for  the  reciprocal  protection  of  trade- 
rks.  Signed  at  Bucharest  March  18  and  31,  1906. 
lined  by  the  United  States  May  10,  1906.  Ratified  by 
mania  June  20,  1906.  Ratifications  exchanged  at 
charest  June  21,  1906.  Effective  "from  the  date  of 
official  publication  in  the  two  countries" — article  III. 
•eaty  Series  451;  34  Stat.  2901.] 

[t  shall  be  understood  that  the  reciprocal  copy- 
jht  arrangement  between  the  United  States  and 
imania  effected  pursuant  to  the  exchanges  of 
tes  signed  at  Bucharest  May  13  and  October  21, 
17  and  at  Washington  May  12  and  19,  1928 
d  the  Proclamation  issued  May  14,  1928  by  the 
esident  of  the  United  States  of  America  will 
ltinue  in  force. 

Et  is  likewise  understood,  of  course,  that  either 
the  two  Governments  may  propose  revisions 
any  of  the  treaties  or  other  agreements  men- 
'ned  in  the  above  list. 

Further,  it  shall  be  understood  that  any  of  the 
ovisions  in  the  treaties  and  other  agreements 
ted  in  this  notification  which  may  be  found  in 
rticular  circumstances  to  be  not  in  conformity 
th  the  Treaty  of  Peace  shall  be  considered  to 
ve  been  deleted  so  far  as  application  of  the 
eaty  of  Peace  is  involved  but  shall  be  regarded 
being  in  full  force  and  effect  with  respect  to 
itters  not  covered  by  the  latter  treaty. 
[This  notification  will  be  deemed  to  be  effective 
the  date  of  the  present  note. 
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In  compliance  with  paragraph  2  of  article  10 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  quoted  above,  the  United 
States  Government  will  register  with  the  Secre- 
tariat of  the  United  Nations  the  treaties  and 
other  agreements  which  are  by  this  notification 
kept  in  force  or  revived. 


Time  Limit  Extended  for  Filing  Claims 
in  Austria 

[Released  to  the  press  March  5] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed 
that  the  time  limit  for  filing  claims  under  the 
first,  second,  and  third  restitution  laws  in  Aus- 
tria is  being  extended  to  December  31, 1948.  Until 
this  extension,  the  time  limit  for  such  filing  under 
the  three  restitution  laws  was  set  for  the  end  of 
March  1948.  Claimants  will  now  have  an  addi- 
tional nine  months  in  which  to  file  their  claims. 

On  April  4,  1947,  the  Department  announced 
the  restitution  program  which  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment put  into  effect.  At  that  time  it  was  stated 
that  claimants  should  deal  directly  with  the  ap- 
propriate Austrian  authorities.  If  the  claimant 
is  unable  to  determine  with  which  authorities  to 
file,  claims,  together  with  supporting  documents 
in  the  German  language,  may  be  sent  to  the  Aus- 
trian Federal  Ministry  for  Safeguarding  Prop- 
erty and  Economic  Planning  (Bundesministerium 
fuer  Vermoegenssicherung  und  Wirtschaftsplan- 
ung)  in  Vienna. 

According  to  recent  information  from  Vienna, 
the  implementation  of  the  restitution  program  has 
been  progressing  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Sta- 
tistics submitted  by  the  Austrian  Government  in- 
dicate, however,  that  all  claims  may  not  have  been 
presented.  The  Department  urges,  therefore,  that 
all  persons  who  have  claims  falling  within  the 
purview  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  restitution 
laws  file  them  before  December  31, 1948. 


Grants-in-Aid  Extended  to  Three 
U.S.  Professors 

Grants-in-aid  have  been  extended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  the  following:  Arthur  M.  Mc- 
Anally,  librarian  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico, 
to  serve  as  visiting  librarian  at  the  University  of 
San  Marcos  at  Lima,  Peru,  for  a  period  of  seven 
months ;  A.  C.  Howell,  professor  of  English,  and 
James  C.  Andrews,  professor  of  biological  chemis- 
try, both  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  to 
teach  at  the  University  of  San  Carlos,  Guatemala, 
for  a  period  of  six  months ;  Ralph  Hay  ward  Ken- 
iston,  professor  of  romance  languages  and  dean  of 
the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts, 
University  of  Michigan,  to  serve  as  a  consultant  at 
the  National  University,  Mexico. 
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Air-Transit  Agreement  With  Portugal  Concluded 


GENERAL  STATEMENT 


Another  chapter  in  cooperation  between  the 
Portuguese  and  American  Governments  was 
opened  in  Lisbon  on  February  2,  1948,  with  the 
signing  of  an  agreement  on  the  continuation  of 
facilities  for  the  transit  of  American  military  air- 
craft through  Lagens  Airfield  on'  Terceira  Island 
in  the  Azores.  Following  several  months  of 
friendly  negotiation  between  the  Portuguese 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Jose  Caeiro  da 
Matta,  and  Ambassador  John  C.  Wiley,  notes  were 
exchanged  on  that  date  embodying  a  new  agree- 
ment. 

This  new  arrangement  takes  the  place  of  the 
agreement  of  May  30,  1946.1  That  one,  in  turn, 
took  effect  at  the  expiration  of  an  agreement  made 
during  the  war  for  the  joint  construction  and 
operation  of  a  military  airfield  on  Santa  Maria 
Island  in  the  Azores.    The  Azores  were  an  im- 


portant step  in  the  system  of  communicatii  s 
linking  the  European  theater  of  war  with  i 
United  States  and  the  Far  East,  and  the  faciliia 
made  available  there  to  the  American  and  Brith 
Governments  were  of  invaluable  assistance  in  a 
prosecution  of  the  war.  At  an  impressive  cei- 
mony  on  June  2,  1947,  the  Santa  Maria  Airfid 
was  turned  back  to  the  full  control  of  the  Pon- 
guese  Government,  and  it  is  now  a  key  point  n 
the  network  of  international  civil  aviation. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  conclusion  of  the  im 
agreement  of  February  2,  1948,  letters  were  ao 
exchanged  between  the  Portuguese  Foreign  Mi- 
ister  and  the  American  Ambassador,  stressing  e 
close  ties  existing  between  the  two  Governmes 
and  the  desire  of  both  Governments  to  continue  o 
work  in  close  collaboration  in  building  the  peace! 

The  texts  of  the  documents  exchanged  on  Feb- 
ary  2  follow. 


CORRESPONDENCE  RELATING  TO  AGREEMENT 


[Released  to  the  press  February  13] 

Note  from  the  Portuguese  Minister  for  Foreign 
A  fairs  to  Ambassador  Wiley 

February  2, 1948. 
Mr.  Ambassador  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  to  Your  Excel- 
lency that  the  request  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  continuance  of  transit 
facilities  granted  to  American  aircraft  under  the 
agreement  of  May  30,  1946  has  been  considered 
attentively  and  in  the  most  friendly  spirit.  The 
Portuguese  Government  believes  that  the  follow- 
ing formula  will  give  satisfaction  to  the  interests 
in  question : 


The  Government  of  Portugal  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States : 

Considering  that  the  facilities  granted  for  the 
transit  of  American  aircraft  servicing  the  occupa- 
tion troops  in  Germany  and  Japan  terminated 
on  December  2, 1947  under  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment of  May  30  of  the  preceding  year ; 

1  Bulletin  of  June  23,  1946,  p.  1082. 
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Considering  the  manifest  utility  to  the  Gove  - 
ment  of  the  United  States,  given  its  internatioil 
responsibilities  with  which  at  the  moment  its 
burdened,  in  continuing  the  transit  throui 
Lagens  of  the  referred  to  aircraft; 

Having  in  mind  the  advantages  which  tine 
facilities  will  achieve  for  the  security  of  Eurce 
and  for  the  reestablishment  and  consolidation  f 
world  peace  as  well  as  the  indirect  value  whii 
the  same  may  bring  about  for  the  common  defeie 
and  security ; 

Examining  the  execution  of  the  program  agrel 
upon  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  May  30  agr- 
ment  between  the  Portuguese  military  authorits 
and  the  ATC  Command  in  the  Azores ; 

Agree : 

That  the  Portuguese  Government  will  contin3 
to  grant  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Stals 
transit  facilities  for  American  aircraft  throui 
Lagens  aerodrome  in  the  following  terms : 

(a)  The  granting  of  facilities  refers  to  a  peril 
of  three  years  beginning  December  2,  1947  tacit' 
extendable  from  year  to  year  for  two  years  moi, 
if  not  denounced  by  the  Portuguese  Governmet 
with  three  months'  notice.    The  Government  f 
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ie  United  States  may  denounce  the  agreement 
id  relinquish  the  facilities  at  any  moment. 
(6)  There  shall  not  be  due  for  the  utilization 
!  the  aerodrome  and  of  the  various  installations 
ie  payment  of  any  tax  or  rental  and  for  the  pur- 
)se  of  customs  and  other  facilities  the  special 
laracter  of  the  aircraft  in  transit  will  be  re- 
fected. The  Government  of  the  United  States 
ill,  however,  be  responsible  for  the  expenses 
hich  may  have  to  be  made  for  those  improve- 
ents  of  the  aerodrome  which  are  not  necessary 
>r  the  utilization  by  the  Portuguese  services  as 
ell  as  the  replacement  if  necessary  of  deteriorated 
istallations  which  are  destined  to  the  services  or 
ving  quarters  of  its  personnel,  it  being  under- 
ood  that  all  constructions  shall  be  immediately 
msidered  property  of  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ient. 

(c)  The  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
mtinue  to  furnish  the  necessary  facilities  for  the 
pprenticeship  and  training  of  Portuguese  per- 
mnel  having  in  mind  the  perfect  functioning 
f  the  services  of  the  air  base  including  those  uti- 
zed  by  the  ATC  during  the  three  year  period 
tentioned  in  Paragraph  A,  as  well  as  the  acquisi- 
on  by  the  Portuguese  Government  of  material 
semed  indispensable  for  the  services  of  the  base. 

(d)  The  special  conditions  of  a  technical  nature 
ecessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  present 
jreement  will  be  stipulated  between  the  Portu- 
uese  military  authorities  and  the  ATC  Command 
:  Lagens  and  will  be  subject  to  confirmation  of 
ie  Ministry  of  War  in  Lisbon,  as  well  as  a  pe- 
odic  revision  at  the  request  of  either  of  the  par- 
es.   It  is  understood,  however  : 

1.  The  personnel  of  American  nationality  nor- 
mally in  service  may  not  exceed  the  minimum 
cached  during  the  last  12  months,  except  in  case 
I  emergency  or  extraordinary  military  measures 
)mmunicated  as  far  as  possible  in  advance  to  the 
ortuguese  Government  and  there  then  can  be  au- 
lorized  the  entry  and  utilization  of  personnel 
ecessary  to  the  anticipated  traffic. 

2.  Among  the  material  the  acquisition  of  which 
ill  be  facilitated,  the  material  needed  for  the  new 
mtrol  tower  will  be  given  urgent  consideration. 

3.  There  may  be  authorized  the  residence  in 
raia  da  Victoria  of  persons  of  the  families  of 
ie  personnel  on  service  and  there  will  be  granted 
5  a  consequence  of  this  authorization  the  necessary 
itcilities. 

!  (e)  The  Portuguese  Government  reserves  the 
Ight  to  grant  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
''ansit  facilities  analogous  to  those  mentioned  in 
i  lis  agreement. 

J  In  case  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
jccepts  the  formula  mentioned  above,  the  affirma- 
jve  reply  of  Your  Excellency  will  constitute  with 
:iis  the  agreement  of  the  two  Governments  con- 
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cerning  this  matter,  which  will  enter  into  force 
together  with  the  arrangements  contemplated  in 
item  (d)  above. 

Caeiko  da  Matta 

Ambassador  Wiley  replied  to  the  foregoing  note 
on  the  same  date  accepting  the  formula  mentioned 
therein. 


Note  from  the  American  Ambassador  to  the  Por- 
tuguese Foreign  Minister 

February  8,  1948. 
Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Excellency 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  long  recognized  and  appreciated  the 
whole-hearted  desire  of  the  Government  of  Portu- 
gal to  cooperate  and  participate  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  security  and  the 
reconstruction  of  Europe.  During  the  war  the 
Portuguese  Government  granted  the  United  States 
Government  the  use  of  important  facilities  on 
Santa  Maria  Island  in  the  Azores  which  consti- 
tuted an  extremely  valuable  contribution  to  the 
war  effort  of  the  United  Nations.  Since  the  ex- 
piration of  this  wartime  agreement,  the  United 
States  Government  has  continued  to  receive  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  Portuguese  Government 
in  providing  for  transit  facilities  at  Lagens  air- 
field in  the  Azores  for  United  States  aircraft  serv- 
ing the  American  forces  of  occupation  in  Germany 
and  Japan. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  United  States  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  for  the  occupation  of  the 
ex-enemy  nations  still  continue.  Therefore,  act- 
ing under  instructions,  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  to  Your  Excellency  the  warm  ap- 
preciation of  my  Government  for  the  enlightened 
spirit  of  international  cooperation  which  has  mo- 
tivated the  Government  of  Portugal  in  concluding 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  the  new 
agreement  announced  today. 

The  conclusion  of  this  agreement  demonstrates 
once  more  the  increasingly  close  ties  existing  be- 
tween our  two  governments  and  peoples.  I  am 
confident  that,  animated  by  the  noble  principles 
which  traditionally  guide  our  two  nations,  we  will 
continue  to  work  in  close  and  friendly  collabora- 
tion in  building  the  peace. 

I  avail  myself  [etc.]  John  C.  Wiley 


Note  received  February  7  from  the  Portuguese 
Foreign  Minister  to  the  American  Ambassador 

Mr.  Ambassador: 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  note  which  Your 
Excellency  so  kindly  delivered  to  me  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement  which  ex- 
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tended  for  a  new  period  the  transit  facilities 
through  Lagens  granted  to  American  aircraft. 

The  expressions  of  friendship  addressed  to  the 
Portuguese  Government  are  all  the  more  appreci- 
ated when  it  is  realized  that  they  are  inspired  by 
a  perfect  understanding  of  the  spirit  which  pre- 
dominated in  the  agreement  we  have  just  con- 
cluded. 

For  its  part,  the  Portuguese  Government  has 
duly  appreciated  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  which 
the  American  Government  and  people  have  made 
and  continue  to  make  in  the  pursuit  of  European 
security  and  reconstruction  and  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  peace;  and  insofar  as  the  collaboration  of 
Portugal  towards  the  realization  of  that  com- 
mon aspiration  is  concerned,  my  country  has  al- 
ways considered,  and  will  continue  to  consider, 
that  the  United  States,  with  its  power  for  order 
and  merited  prestige,  is  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
nations  which  are  endeavoring  to  secure  for  man- 
kind a  future  of  dignity,  tranquility  and  well- 
being. 

Standing  close  in  the  vast  field  of  world  prob- 
lems, it  is  with  gratification  that  I  express  the  hope 
that  the  United  States  and  Portugal,  while  pro- 
gressively cementing  a  friendship  which  will  be 
most  helpful  in  the  attainment  of  their  respective 
destinies,  will  at  the  same  time  furnish  an  un- 
equivocal example  of  international  cooperation 
based  on  principles  of  mutual  respect  which  are 
so  necessary  to  the  objectives  of  peace. 


Again  expressing  my  thanks  for  the  courteoi 
terms  of  the  communication  to  which  I  am  repbj 
ing,  I  would  ask  Your  Excellency  to  be  th 
interpreter  near  your  government  of  the  spirit  c  I 
appreciation  and  friendship  with  which  that  con 
munication  was  received  by  the  Portuguese  Gc\ 
eminent. 

Caeero  da  Matta 


U.S.  Accords  Recognition  to  Siamese 
Government 

[Released  to  the  press  March  ( 

The  American  Ambassador  at  Bangkok,  by  a, 
exchange  of  letters  with  the  Minister  of  Foreig 
Affairs  on  March  6,  accorded  recognition  to  th 
Siamese  Government.  It  is  understood  that  sim: 
lar  letters  were  exchanged  with  the  Minister  q 
Foreign  Affairs  by  other  foreign  diplomatic  an 
consular  representatives  at  Bangkok. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  the  previous  regularl 
constituted  Government  was  overthrown  by  : 
coup  d'etat  on  November  8,  and  that  until  th 
present  an  interim  government  has  functione 
without  diplomatic  recognition.  Elections  wer 
held  early  in  February  and  a  new  Parliament  wa 
called  into  being.  Khuang  Aphaiwong  was  desig 
nated  Prime  Minister  by  the  King,  and  his  Govern 
ment  received  a  vote  of  confidence  on  March  5. 


U.S.  Accepts  Membership  in  the  Caribbean  Commission 


[Released  to  the  press  March  5] 

The  President  signed  on  March  5  the  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  231)  authorizing  membership 
by  the  United  States  in  the  Caribbean  Commission 
and  the  instrument  approving,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Government,  the  agreement  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Caribbean  Commission. 
Accordingly,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  taking  steps 
to  notify  the  other  member  governments  (France, 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom)  of 
this  Government's  formal  approval  of  the 
agreement. 

Purpose  and  Activities 

The  Caribbean  Commission  is  an  advisory  body 
which  makes  recommendations  to  the  member  gov- 
ernments on  economic  and  social  matters  of  com- 
mon interest  to  the  territories  of  the  Caribbean 
area,  particularly  on  agriculture,  communications, 
education,  fisheries,  health,  housing,  industry, 
labor,  social  welfare,  and  trade.  This  purpose  is 
in  accordance  with  the  declaration  regarding  non- 
self-governing  territories  contained  in  chapter 
XI  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
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The  Caribbean  Commission  has  evolved  fror 
the  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission  whic 
was  established  by  agreement  of  the  two  Goverr 
ments  on  March  9,  1942.  During  the  war  perio 
the  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission  wa 
instrumental  in  improving  a  food  situation  whic 
had  grown  desperate  in  the  Caribbean  as  a  resul 
of  the  menace  of  submarine  warfare  and  in  estat 
lishing  a  schooner  pool  to  carry  essential  supplie 
when  ordinary  transportation  routes  had  beei 
disrupted.  The  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Com 
mission  also  sponsored  a  joint  radio  program  t< 
bolster  morale  in  the  region  and  to  educate  th 
population  in  the  use  of  locally  grown  foodstuffs 
The  Commission  was  further  responsible  for  th 
establishment  of  a  medical  center  which  substan 
tially  reduced  the  incidence  of  venereal  diseases  ii 
the  area. 

The  Commission's  membership  was  enlarged  i) 
1945  to  include  France  and  the  Netherlands.  Th 
agreement  of  October  30,  1946,  for  the  establish 
ment  of  the  Caribbean  Commission,  which  th 
United  States  Government  has  now  approved,  for 
malized  this  expansion  in  membership  and  rede 
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ted  the  Commission's  scope  and  functions.  The 
iribbean  Commission  now  includes  within  its 
ope  15  territories  with  a  total  of  nearly  six  mil- 
m  inhabitants,  two  of  which,  Puerto  Rico  and 
e  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States,  are  under 
e  administration  of  the  United  States. 
Since  the  war  the  Commission  has  been  able  to 
trn  its  attention  from  emergency  projects  to 
ng-term  problems  in  the  economic  and  social 
ild.  Among  the  activities  in  which  the  Carib- 
>an  Commission  is  currently  engaged  is  a  sur- 
>y  of  the  industry  resources  and  potentialities 
\  the  territories  of  the  region. 
The  experience  gained  by  the  Caribbean  Com- 
ission  was  drawn  upon  by  delegates  to  the 
Duth  Seas  Conference  in  Canberra,  Australia, 
i  February  1947,  in  drafting  the  agreement  es- 
blishing  the  South  Pacific  Commission. 

ructure  of  the  Commission 

The  Caribbean  Commission,  which  meets  twice 
mually,  is  composed  of  16  commissioners,  of 
horn  four  are  designated  by  each  member  gov- 
•nment.  The  four  United  States  commissioners 
-e  Charles  W.  Taussig,  Co-Chairman  of  the 
ommission  and  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
l  Caribbean  Affairs ;  Dr.  Rafael  Pico,  Chairman 
E  the  Puerto  Rican  Planning,  Urbanizing,  and 
oning  Board;  William  H.  Hastie,  Governor  of 
le  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States;  and 
esus  T.  Pinero,  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  The 
>ur  United  States  commissioners  are  assisted  by 
working  staff  within  the  Department  of  State, 
he  Central  Secretariat  of  the  Caribbean  Com- 
dssion  is  located  at  Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad, 
awrence  W.  Cramer,  an  American  citizen  and 
former  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
faited  States,  is  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
ommission. 

The  proportionate  share  of  the  total  expenses  of 
le  Caribbean  Commission  allocated  to  each 
tember  government  is  calculated  according  to  a 
tethod  whereby  one  third  of  the  cost  is  appor- 
;Oned  in  equal  shares,  one  third  on  the  basis  of 
le  population  of  the  member  government's  ter- 
itories  in  the  area,  and  one  third  on  the  basis  of 
ie  member  government's  national  income.  The 
United  States  in  1947  contributed  $140,000,  which 
!im  represents  its  allotted  share  of  38.4  percent  of 
ie  expenses  of  the  Commission. 

uxiliary  Bodies 

i  The  agreement  provides  for  two  auxiliary 
lodies  to  the  Commission:  the  West  Indian  Con- 
jsrence  and  the  Caribbean  Research  Council. 
.  The  West  Indian  Conference,  which  meets  bi- 
ennially in  the  region,  furnishes  a  regular  means 
|f  consultation  among  the  governments  and 
jeoples   of   the  territories.     Each   of   the   terri- 
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tories  within  the  Commission's  scope  is  entitled 
to  send  two  delegates  to  the  Conference  and  these 
are  designated  in  accordance  with  the  particular 
territory's  constitutional  procedure.  The  con- 
ference held  sessions  in  Barbados  in  1944,  in  St. 
Thomas  in  1946,  and  the  third  session  is  scheduled 
to  be  convened  in  Guadeloupe  toward  the  end  of 
1948. 

The  Caribbean  Research  Council  fosters  a  re- 
gional approach  to  research  and  advises  the  Com- 
mission on  scientific,  technological,  social,  and 
economic  problems.  Members  of  the  Council  are 
appointed  by  the  Commission  with  special  regard 
to  their  scientific  competence. 

Relations  With  Other  International  Bodies 

While  the  Commission  has  at  present  no  or- 
ganic relationship  with  the  United  Nations,  the 
agreement  provides  that  the  Commission  and  its 
auxiliary  bodies  shall  cooperate  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible with  the  United  Nations  and  with  appro- 
priate specialized  agencies  on  matters  of  mutual 
concern  within  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Com- 
mission. Cooperation  between  the  Commission 
and  the  United  Nations  has  been  established  at 
the  secretariat  level. 
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Confirmation  of  George  V.  Allen 

The  Senate  on  February  25,  1948,  confirmed  the  nomina- 
tion of  George  V.  Allen  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  public  affairs. 
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developments  in   the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment  of  State  and   the  Foreign 
Service.     The  BULLETIN  includes 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  statements  and  addresses 
made    by    the   President  and   by    the 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  officers 
of  the  Department,  as  well  as  special 
articles   on   various  phases   of  inter- 
national affairs  and  the  functions  of 
the  Department.     Information  is  in' 
eluded    concerning    treaties    and    in- 
ternational agreements  to  which  the 
United   States    is   or    may    become  a 
party  and   treaties   of  general  inter- 
national interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  legislative  material  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 


HE  UNITED  STATES  RECIPROCAL  TRADE-AGREEMENTS  PROGRAM 
ND  THE  PROPOSED  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  ORGANIZATION 

An  Article 


itroduction 

The  economic  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
tates  is  aimed  at  expansion  of  trade  between 
itions  on  a  reciprocal  and  mutually  advantageous 
isis.  It  is  designed  to  help:  (a)  increase  em- 
loyment;  (b)  increase  the  production,  exchange, 
nd  use  of  goods  and  services;  (c)  raise  living 
andards  in  all  countries;  (d)  eliminate  trade 
tuses  of  international  friction  and  hostility ;  and 
e)  create  economic  conditions  in  the  world  that 
ill  be  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  world 
eace. 

As  evidence  of  its  belief  in  the  importance  of 
liis  policy,  the  United  States  has  taken  action  in 

number  of  important  directions.  Since  1934 
lis  country  has  carried  on  a  well-organized  pro- 
ram  for  reciprocal  reduction  of  tariff  and  other 
arriers  to  our  trade  with  foreign  countries  by 
greements  with  them.  This  Government  is  also 
legotiating  numerous  treaties  of  friendship,  corn- 
fierce,  and  navigation  with  other  countries.  The 
Jnited  States  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  estab- 
ishing  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
he  International  Monetary  Fund,  and  the  Inter- 
lational  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
nent.  To  assure  the  minimum  economic  and 
Political  conditions  under  which  these  interna- 
ional  organizations  can  effectively  operate  and 
mder  which  our  long-range  foreign  policy  can  be 
successfully  implemented  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Marshall  Plan. 

Development  of  the   Reciprocal   Trade-Agreements 
Program 

Between  the  two  world  wars,  especially  during 
the  depression,  practically  all  governments  ap- 
plied rigid  foreign-trade  controls.  These  controls 
were  usually  designed  to  restrict  imports  into  their 
countries  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  force  domestic 
products  into  foreign  markets  regardless  of  supply 
and  demand  or  the  effects  on  other  countries. 
Some  countries  took  this  course  because  of  neces- 
sity or  fear  of  another  war.  Some  followed  this 
course  through  mistaken  ideas  of  nationalistic 
self-sufficiency  and  prosperity.     A  few  were  delib- 
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erately  bent  on  economic  and  political  aggression 
and  domination. 

The  measures  which  were  employed  included 
exchange  restrictions,  bilateral  and  discriminatory 
trade-balancing  agreements,  tariff  and  other  trade 
preferences,  excessively  high  import  duties,  and 
export  subsidies  designed  to  dump  surplus  goods 
abroad.    They  amounted  to  an  international  trade 


war. 


Up  to  about  1928  the  American  Government 
and  American  investors  made  extensive  foreign 
loans,  some  of  them  unwise.  Meanwhile,  United 
States  tariff  policy  (in  1921  and  again  in  1922  the 
United  States  raised  its  tariffs  against  imports) 
was  making  it  practically  impossible  for  many 
foreign  borrowers  to  repay  the  loans  fully 
through  sales  of  their  goods  and  services  in  the 
United  States.  In  1930  the  United  States  raised 
its  import  duties  to  record  levels,  through  passage 
of  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

As  a  result  of  this  action  and  other  causes,  the 
annual  value  of  United  States  foreign  trade  fell 
from  $9,640,000,000  in  1929  to  $2,934,000,000  in 
1932 — a  drop  of  more  than  two  thirds.  Many 
American  export  industries  were  shut  down  and 
many  American  workers  joined  the  bread  lines. 
American  crop  surpluses  broke  down  the  home 
markets.  American  producers  of  automobiles, 
machinery,  petroleum  products,  pork,  wheat,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  fruit,  and  many  other  important 
products  were  hard  hit  by  the  loss  of  foreign 
markets.  Unemployed  workers  and  struggling 
farmers  dropped  out  of  the  domestic  market.  The 
same  thing  was  happening  in  foreign  countries. 
The  world-wide  depression  was  intensified  and 
prolonged  by  the  collapse  of  international  com- 
merce. 

Passage  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  in  1934 

In  1934  Congress  passed  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act — since  renewed  four  times — for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  lost  foreign  markets  for  American 
products. 

The  act  authorizes  the  President  to  conclude 
trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries  and,  in 
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return  for  reduction  of  their  barriers  against 
American  goods,  to  reduce  United  States  tariffs 
and  other  import  restrictions  on  goods  from 
abroad.  Since  high  trade  barriers  hinder  this 
exchange  of  goods,  it  is  obvious  that  other  coun- 
tries can  and  will  buy  and  pay  for  more  American 
goods  if  they  can  sell  more  of  their  own  in  this 
country. 

The  act  requires  the  President  to  obtain  advice 
and  assistance  for  certain  specified  government 
agencies  in  formulating  the  agreements.  The  1934 
act  specified  the  Departments  of  State,  Agricul- 
ture, and  Commerce,  and  the  Tariff  Commission. 
That  act  also  forbade  the  reduction  of  any  United 
States  tariff  in  a  trade  agreement  by  more  than 
one  half  of  the  rate  in  effect  when  the  act  was 
passed.  The  initial  term  of  each  agreement  is 
fixed  at  not  more  than  three  years,  after  which 
the  agreement  remains  in  effect  unless  either 
country  terminates  it  on  six  months'  notice. 

A  very  important  provision  of  the  act  specifies 
that  interested  persons  or  groups  shall  have  full 
opportunity  to  present  information  and  views  on 
any  agreement  before  it  is  concluded.  This  pro- 
vision is  carried  out  under  Executive  orders  of 
the  President  (see  page  5).  The  duration  of  the 
authority  given  to  the  President  in  the  1934  act 
was  limited  to  three  years  from  June  12, 1934.  In 
1937  Congress  extended  this  authority  for  another 
three-year  period ;  in  1940  for  another  three  years ; 
in  1943  for  two  years ;  and  in  1945  for  three  years, 
or  until  June  12,  1948. 

Renewal  and  Expansion  of  the  Act  in  1945 

In  extending  and  amending  the  act  in  1945, 
Congress  enlarged  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  modify  United  States  tariffs  and  other  im- 
portant restrictions.  Under  the  amended  act  he 
may  reduce  a  tariff  rate  by  not  more  than  one  half 
of  the  rate  in  effect  on  January  1,  1945.  Thus  an 
original  rate  which  had  been  reduced  before  Janu- 
ary 1, 1945,  may  now  be  further  reduced  in  a  trade 
agreement  by  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  Janu- 
ary 1,  1945,  level,  but  an  original  rate  which  had 
not  been  reduced  before  January  1945,  may  only 
be  reduced  by  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  rate 
in  effect  when  the  act  was  passed  in  1934. 

For  example : 

If  the  rate  in  effect  in  1934  were $1.00  per  unit 

And  if  the  rate  was  reduced  by  one  half  be- 
fore January  1,  1945,  on  that  date  it  would 

be 50  per  unit 

It  could  be  reduced,  in  a  future  trade 
agreement,  by  one  half  of  50  cents  per  unit, 
to 25  per  unit 

However : 

If    the    1934    rate    of 1.00  per  unit 

Had  not  been  reduced  at  all  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1945,  it  would  remain,  on  that  date, 
at 1.00  per  unit 

And  could  be  reduced,  in  a  future  trade 
agreement,  only  by  one  half  of  $1.00  to  .  .       .50  per  unit 
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The  1945  amendments  to  the  act  furtherm< 
added  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  to  the  1 
of  Government  agencies  which  the  President 
required  to  consult  before  concluding  an  agr< 
ment. 

Why  Congress  Increased  Authority  in  1945 

The  chief  "bargaining  power"  through  which  i 
United  States  induces  other  countries  to  \om 
their  barriers  against  United  States  exports  1 
in  the  authority  to  bind  against  further  incref1 
or  to  reduce  United  States  tariffs — which  are  t 
principal  American  restrictions  on  internatior 
trade — in  return.  In  the  agreements  made  befc 
the  act  came  up  for  renewal  in  1945  the  Unit 
States  had  used  up  much  of  this  bargaining  pow 
United  States  tariffs  on  a  large  proportion  of  tl 
country's  imports  from  the  28  trade-agreemd 
countries  had  been  reduced  to  the  full  extent  p< 
mitted  in  the  1934  act. 

In  trade  agreements  concluded  before  Janua 
1,  1945,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  Unit 
States  imports  in  1939,  United  States  tariff  raf 
had  been  reduced  by  the  full  50  percent  permitt1 
under  the  1934  act  on  42  percent  of  dutiable  Unit' 
States  imports.  On  20  percent  the  rates  had  be 
reduced  by  less  than  the  permissible  50  percei 
On  the  remaining  38  percent  the  rates  in  effect  ] 
June  12,  1934,  had  not  been  reduced  and  were  st 
in  effect  on  January  1, 1945. 

While  comparable  foreign  concessions  had  be 
obtained,  there  still  remained  many  burdensot 
foreign  barriers  which  United  States  exportei 
wished  to  see  reduced  or  eliminated.  Unit 
States  import  duties  on  many  needed  items  wei 
furthermore,  still  high. 

By  authorizing  the  President  to  reduce  tar 
rates  by  as  much  as  50  percent  of  the  rates  in  effc 
on  January  1,  1945,  the  Congress  made  it  possiti( 
to  offer  still  further  reductions  in  United  Stati 
trade  barriers  in  return  for  reductions  in  forei^ 
barriers  and  thus  added  to  the  bargaining  pow'i 
of  this  Government  in  trade-agreement  negoti 
tions. 


How  Trade  Agreements  Are  Made 


, 


The  trade-agreements  program  is  administer^ 
through  an  interdepartmental  organization  repr  • 
senting  the  Government  agencies  concerned  wii 
the  commercial  foreign  policy  of  the  United  State  I 

Trade  Agreements  Committee.  The  Trao 
Agreements  Committee  advises  and  assists  tW 
President  in  formulating  and  negotiating  trac 
agreements.  The  Committee  must  include  repr 
sentatives  of  all  the  agencies  which  the  Preside?- 
is  required  to  consult,  as  well  as  the  Departmei 
of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  the  Treasurt 
which  administers  the  United  States  customs  law 
From  time  to  time  the  representatives  of  otto 
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vernment  agencies  are  consulted  in  matters  of 
:ticular  interest  to  their  agencies, 
rhe  Committee  directs  and  coordinates  the  ex- 
sive  technical  studies  and  analyses  of  informa- 
a — obtained  from  official  sources  and  from  the 
blic — which  are  required  in  formulating  the  pro- 
ions  of  an  agreement.  It  recommends  to 
i  President,  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
ms  which  would  be  desirable  in  any  agreement 
ier  consideration.  This  is  done  before  final 
jotiations  are  undertaken, 
the  Trade  Agreements  Committee  sets  up  coun- 

■  committees  of  experts  from  the  interested 
mcies  to  study  all  aspects  of  the  trade  between 
i  United  States  and  the  country  or  countries 
;h  which  a  trade  agreement  is  under  considera- 
te These  country  committees  make  recommen- 
ions  to  the  Trade  Agreements  Committee  with 
;ard  to  concessions  which  might  be  sought  from 
i  other  country  or  countries  for  the  benefit  of 
lerican  export  trade  and  with  regard  to  con- 
sions  which  the  United  States  might  offer  in 
urn. 

rhe  recommendations  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
mmittee,  if  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
1  the  President,  become  the  basis  of  negotiations 
ween  the  United  States  and  the  other  country 
countries  concerned.  The  United  States  nego- 
tors  are  not  permitted  to  offer  greater  conces- 
ns  than  are  recommended  by  the  Trade  Agree- 
nts  Committee  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
State  and  the  President. 

[f  the  American  negotiators  can  obtain  ade- 
ite  foreign  concessions  in  return  for  those 
ered  by  the  United  States,  a  trade  agreement  is 
lcluded  and  signed  by  the  negotiators  and 
>claimed  by  the  President. 

lommittee  for  Reciprocity  Information.  To 
fil  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
t  with  regard  to  opportunity  for  interested  per- 
is to  present  information  and  views  on  proposed 
cements,  the  President  set  up  the  Committee 
•  Reciprocity  Information,  which  receives  such 
ws  and  information,  analyzes  them,  and  pre- 
its  them  to  the  trade-agreements  organization 
ich  prepares  the  recommendations  on  the  pro- 
sed agreement. 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
ludes  representatives  appointed  by  the  heads  of 

■  Departments  of  State,  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
easury,  War,  and  Navy,  and  the  Tariff  Commis- 
'n.  The  Secretary  of  State  may  designate  other 
I  mcies  to  be  represented  on  the  Committee.  Most 
!the  individual  members  of  the  Committee  for 
jciprocity  Information  are  also  members  of  the 
lade  Agreements  Committee. 

(The  Committee  receives  briefs  and  written  state- 
ints  and  holds  public  hearings  on  proposed 
peements  before  final  negotiation  begins.  It 
jo,  at  any  time,  holds  consultations  and  infor- 
I  conferences  with  businessmen  and  others  and 
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receives  written  statements  on  any  phase  of  the 
trade- agreements  program. 

The  information  and  views  of  interested  per- 
sons received  through  the  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information  are  analyzed  and  studied  by 
the  interdepartmental  trade-agreements  organiza- 
tion along  with  data  developed  through  official 
studies  before  final  recommendations  are  made  by 
the  Trade  Agreements  Committee. 

Public  Notice,  Hearings,  and  Lists  of  Possible 
Concession  Products.  The  Secretary  of  State  is 
required  to  give  public  notice  of  intention  to  ne- 
gotiate a  trade  agreement  not  less  than  30  days 
before  the  agreement  is  concluded.  Actually, 
much  longer  notice  is  given.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  issues  this  public  no- 
tice, the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
announces  the  closing  date  for  receiving  written 
statements  on  the  proposed  agreement  and  the  date 
for  opening  public  hearings  on  it. 

Simultaneously,  there  is  published  a  list  of  all 
United  States  import  commodities  on  which 
United  States  tariff  concessions  will  be  considered 
in  the  negotiations.  The  fact  that  a  given  com- 
modity appears  on  this  list  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  a  United  States  tariff  concession  on  it 
will  be  made.  Decisions  on  concessions  are 
reached  only  after  the  studies  and  hearings  have 
been  completed,  after  the  President  has  approved 
the  recommendations,  and  after  negotiation  has 
determined  that  adequate  foreign  concessions  can 
be  obtained  in  return. 

Provisions  of  Trade  Agreements 

"Tariff  concessions"  in  trade  agreements  may 
take  the  form  of  reductions  in  import  duties,  the 
guaranteeing  or  "binding"  of  such  duties  against 
increase  during  the  life  of  the  agreement,  or  the 
"binding"  of  a  free-list  item  against  imposition  of 
an  import  duty  during  the  life  of  the  agreement. 

In  addition  to  commitments  with  regard  to  tar- 
iffs on  imports  or  exports,  trade  agreements  con- 
tain provisions  for  reduction  or  elimination  of 
other  forms  of  import  restrictions  such  as  quotas. 
They  likewise  provide  for  reduction  or  elimination 
of  trade  discriminations  such  as  tariff  preferences 
and  assurances  against  imposition  of  discrimina- 
tory taxes  or  other  regulations  on  imported 
products. 

Each  new  trade  agreement  signed  by  the  United 
States  must  contain  a  commitment  that,  in  import 
matters,  each  government  will  treat  the  goods  of 
the  other  no  less  favorably  than  it  treats  the  goods 
of  any  third  country.  This  commitment  puts  into 
effect  what  is  called  the  "most-favored-nation" 
principle. 

In  addition,  each  future  agreement  must  also 
include  a  clause  providing  that  the  United  States 
shall  be  free  to  withdraw  or  modify  a  concession 
made  with  respect  to  any  particular  article  to  the 
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extent  and  for  such  time  as  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  against  any  unforeseen  situation  threat- 
ening injury  to  producing  interests  which  may  de- 
velop as  a  result  of  a  concession  made  by  the 
United  States. 

Trade  agreements  also  contain  other  so-called 
escape  clauses  or  exceptions  which  permit  each 
contracting  country,  for  reasons  of  security,  pro- 
tection of  health,  or  other  specified  purposes,  to 
take  measures  which  might  otherwise  be  in  con- 
flict with  the  letter  of  the  agreement. 

Agreements  Concluded  Up  to  October  1947 

On  October  30,  1947,  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (see  page  13)  was  signed  at 
Geneva.  Up  to  October  30,  1947,  trade  agree- 
ments had  been  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  29  foreign  countries.  Following  is  a 
list  of  the  countries  and  of  the  dates  of  signing 
and  of  coming  into  effect  of  the  agreements : 


Country 


Cuba 

Brazil 

Belgium  (and  Luxem- 
bourg)       

Haiti 

Sweden    

Colombia 

Canada  (superseded)     .    . 

Honduras 

The  Netherlands   .    .    .    . 

Switzerland 

Nicaragua ' 

Guatemala 

France     

Finland 

Costa  Rica 

El  Salvador 

Czechoslovakia J    .    .    .    . 

Ecuador  

United  Kingdom   .    .    .    . 

Canada  (second  agree- 
ment)   

Turkey    

Venezuela  

Cuba  (first  supplementary 
agreement) 

Canada  (supplementary 
fox-fur  agreement)  3 

Argentina 

Cuba  (second  supple- 
mentary agreement) 

Peru     ...    

Uruguay 

Mexico 

Iran 

Iceland 

Paraguay    


Signed 


Aug.  24,  1934 
Feb.     2,  1935 


Feb. 

Mar. 

May 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

May 

Nov. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Aug. 

Nov. 


27,  1935 

28,  1935 
25,  1935 
13,  1935 
15,  1935 
18,  1935 
20,  1935 

9,  1936 
11,  1936 
24,  1936 

6,  1936 

18,  1936 
28,  1936 

19,  1937 

7,  1938 
6,  1938 

17,  1938 


Nov.  17,  1938 
Apr.  1,  1939 
Nov.  6,  1939 


Effective 


Sept. 
Jan. 


3,  1934 
1,  1936 


May  1 
June  3 
Aug.  5 
May  20; 
Jan.  1 
Mar.  2 
Feb.  1 
Feb.  15 
Oct.  1 
June  15 
June  15 
Nov.  2 
Aug.  2 
May  31 
Apr.  16 
Oct.  23 
Jan.      1 


Jan. 
May 
Dec.  16 


Dec. 

18, 

1939 

Dec. 

13, 

1940 

Oct. 

14, 

1941 

Dec. 

23, 

1941 

May 

7, 

1942 

July 

21, 

1942 

Dec. 

23, 

1942 

Apr. 

8, 

1943 

Aug. 

27, 

1943 

Sept. 

12, 

1946 

Dec.  23 

Dec.  20 
Nov.  15 

Jan. 
July  29 
Jan. 
Jan.  30 
June  28 
Nov.  19 
Apr. 


1935 
1935 
1935 
1936 
1936 
1936 
1936 
1936 
1936 
1936 
1936 
1936 
1937 
1937 
1938 
1938 
1939 

1939 
1939 
1939 

1939 

1940 
1941 

1942 
1942 
1943 
1943 
1944 
1943 
1947 


'  The  duty  concessions  and  certain  other  provisions  of  this  agreement 
ceased  to  be  in  force  as  of  Mar.  10,  1938. 

•  The  operation  of  this  agreement  was  suspended  as  of  Apr.  22,  1939,  and 
terminated  on  July  5,  1945. 

•  This  replaced  a  previous  supplementary  agreement  relating  to  fox  furs, 
signed  on  Dec.  30,  1939,  and  was  terminated  on  May  1,  1947. 


Results  in  Terms  of  Trade  Expansion 

Before  World  War  II  and  the  preparations  f 
it  had  wholly  dislocated  world  trade,  the  trad 
agreements  program  had  shown  significant  resu.i 
in  the  expansion  of  United  States  foreign  trac, 
especially  with  trade-agreement  countries. 

The  annual  averages  for  the  two  years,  1938  ail 
1939,  as  compared  with  the  averages  for  the  fr> 
years,  1934  and  1935,  show  that  United  Staf? 
exports  to  trade-agreement  countries  increased  I 
percent  as  against  an  increase  of  only  32  perce; 
in  exports  to  nonagreement  countries.  For  ti 
same  periods  United  States  imports  from  trac- 
agreement  countries  increased  27  percent  as  agaii; 
an  increase  of  only  12^  percent  in  imports  fro 
nonagreement  countries.  Total  United  Stajs 
foreign  trade  averaged  30  percent  higher  in  n 
latter  period  than  in  the  former. 

Other  recovery  factors  undoubtedly  played  ill 
portant  parts  in  this  increased  trade,  but  it  3 
certain  that  reciprocal  reduction  of  trade  barri<= 
between  the  United  States  and  the  agreemct 
countries  contributed  materially  to  the  spec! 
gains  in  trade  with  them. 

After  World  War  II 

The  world  economic  and  trade  situation  at  te 
end  of  World  War  II  was  chaotic.  Many  of  u 
nations  most  important  in  United  States  forei: 
trade  had  suffered  devastation  of  their  industf 
and  agriculture  or  wholesale  conversion  to  wi 
purposes.  Their  capital  structure  was  wrecfo. 
their  manpower  reduced,  and  their  assets  lost. 

There  was  an  acute  lack  of  most  products 
terms  of  accumulated  demand,  and  production  } 
turned  very  slowly  to  prewar  levels  in  both  Euro 
and  Asia.  Serious  bottlenecks  in  particular  kj 
products  and  raw  materials  and  very  unfavoral* 
climatic  conditions  retarded  production  si. 
further.  Inflationary  tendencies  spread  throu^ 
out  the  world. 

Countries  with  previous  high  standards  of  livis 
became  increasingly  unable  to  buy  basic  commo 
ties  such  as  wheat  and  coal,  not  to  mention  sts 
and  machinery  to  rebuild  their  industries,  li 
supply  of  American  dollars  with  which  to  bj 
these  products  got  smaller  and  smaller  despi 
Unrra  contributions,  sale  of  foreign  assets  in  1 1 
United  States,  and  large  American  loans.  Higl>: 
American  prices  cut  the  value  of  the  loans,  a< 
countries  like  England  and  France  faced  nm 
austere  diets  than  during  the  darkest  periods' 
the  war. 

Countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  eb 
where  which  suffered  little  physical  damage  h 
nevertheless  seen  their  normal  sources  of  vital  :i 
ports  cut  off  and  their  normal  foreign  mark: 
destroyed.  Many  of  them  had  set  up  industiJ 
to  produce  goods  which  they  had  formerly  ii 
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orted,  although  domestic  production  of  these 
Dods  was  low  in  efficiency  and  high  in  cost.  Prices 
so  rose  in  these  countries. 

orld-Wide  Trend  Toward  Trade  Restrictions 

Under  these  conditions  most  nations  tended  to 
;tain  and  intensify  rigid  wartime  trade  controls 
ad  also  to  resort  to  discriminatory  bilateral 
eals — some  of  them  on  a  barter  basis.  Their  gov- 
•runents  limited  foreign  purchases  to  the  goods 
tost  urgently  needed.  Such  foreign  exchange  as 
ley  could  obtain  was  strictly  controlled  and  re- 
eved for  the  purchase  of  essentials  from  abroad, 
nport  quotas,  import  licensing  systems,  and 
^change  controls  were  imposed.  War-born  "in- 
int  industries"  established  vested  interests  and 
emanded  protection  against  imports,  regardless 
f  their  own  less  efficient  and  more  costly  pro- 
uction. 

ependence  of  the  United  States  on  Foreign  Markets 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  industrial 
ad  agricultural  plant  was  vastly  expanded  as  a 
;sult  of  the  war.  Agricultural  production  in 
M6  was  almost  a  third  larger  than  during  the 
)35-39  period  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Index  for 
ebruary  1947  showed  that  the  physical  volume  of 
tanufacturing  production,  as  a  whole,  is  almost 
ouble  that  of  the  1935-39  period.  In  general, 
loreover,  the  increase  in  the  production  of  goods 
hich  have  been  exported  in  large  amounts  in  the 
ast  was  relatively  much  greater — for  machinery, 
%  times  the  1935-39  period,  for  transportation 
niipment,  1%,  and  for  rubber  products,  almost 
l/2-  Our  expanded  agricultural  and  industrial 
rstem  is  selling  much  larger  amounts  abroad  than 
1  prewar  years.  The  temporary  reductions  in 
sports  of  a  few  of  these  products  might  reduce 
)rae  inflationary  pressures  within  the  United 
tates,  but  in  the  long  run,  such  a  course  would 
rove  disastrous.  Foreign  markets,  on  a  sound 
)mmercial  basis,  are  of  crucial  importance  to  the 
jnerican  economy  as  a  whole.  Disappearance  of 
lese  markets  would  soon  result  in  a  surplus  of 
lany  products,  serious  price  declines  for  certain 
ey  commodities,  and  eventual  unemployment  in 
)me  of  our  most  efficient  industries. 

he  Marshall  Plan 

;  Present  critical  circumstances,  both  economic 
;nd  political,  necessitate  large-scale  measures  of 
ssistance  merely  to  assure  the  continued  existence 
jf  our  largest  customers  in  Europe  as  going  con- 
^rns.  The  economic  dislocations  in  Europe  and 
hroughout  the  world  have  proved  to  be  far  more 
evere  than  was  at  first  realized,  and  European 
iconomic  recovery  will  be  a  long  and  difficult  prob- 
lem. The  interim-aid  bill  passed  by  Congress  on 
December  16,  1947,  and  the  European  Recovery 
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Program  (Marshall  Plan)  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  immediate  problem  of  economic 
relief  and  reconstruction  over  the  next  four  years 
with  the  chief  emphasis  on  certain  European  coun- 
tries. This  assistance  toward  recovery,  important 
as  it  is,  could  be  ineffectual  unless  world  trade  in 
the  next  four  years  expands  to  the  point  where 
these  countries  are  able  to  sell  their  own  goods  and 
services  abroad  in  sufficient  amounts  to  pay  for  the 
imports  they  need  and  desire.  Consequently,  in 
American  self-interest  the  long-run  trading  pol- 
icies of  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
must  provide  the  best  possible  conditions  for  a 
revival  of  international  trade.  The  maze  of  re- 
strictions, bilateralism,  and  discriminations  must 
be  eliminated  so  that  trade  may  flow  more  freely. 
Unless  decisive  action  is  taken  now,  current  re- 
strictive and  discriminatory  practices  could  easily 
develop  into  a  mold  too  hard  to  break  after  the 
emergency  has  lessened. 

The  Long-run  Program 

The  United  States  has,  consequently,  been  devel- 
oping a  program,  concurrently  with  the  European 
Recovery  Program,  to  implement  its  long-run  pol- 
icy. This  program  stems  from  the  reciprocal 
trade-agreements  program  but  is  broader  and  more 
comprehensive.  Nevertheless,  the  new  program 
will  have  the  same  elements  of  caution,  reciprocal 
advantage,  careful  analysis,  and  assurances  of  the 
welfare  of  the  American  economy  which  have 
characterized  the  reciprocal  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram in  the  past. 

The  program  now  under  way  will  consist  of  con- 
crete steps  toward  realizing  United  States  ideas 
of  a  world-wide  system  of  international  commer- 
cial relationships  which  will  help  to  make  possible 
greater  production,  exchange  and  use  of  goods, 
increased  employment,  and  higher  living  stand- 
ards in  all  countries,  as  an  economic  foundation 
for  world  peace  and  security. 

United  States  Proposals  for  World  Trade  Expansion 

At  the  same  time  that  the  United  States  was  par- 
ticipating in  setting  up  the  United  Nations  struc- 
ture, our  experts  were  engaged  on  concrete  plans 
for  multilateral  expansion  of  world  trade  and, 
after  two  years  of  work,  published  in  1945  our 
Proposals  for  Expansion  of  World  Trade  and  Em- 
ployment.1 

These  Proposals  suggested  the  establishment  of 
an  International  Trade  Organization  to  coordi- 
nate and  assist  the  cooperative  efforts  of  member 
countries  to  improve  their  economic  positions  by 
facilitating  international  commerce.  They  also 
laid  down  certain  principles  which  the  United 
States  believed  should  underlie  such  efforts.  These 
principles  related  chiefly  to  relaxation  and  re- 
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1  Department  of  State  publication  2411. 
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moval  of  governmentally  imposed  trade  restric- 
tions and  discriminations,  to  curbing  trade  bar- 
riers created  by  private  combines  and  cartels,  to 
remedying  disorder  in  world  markets  for  certain 
primary  commodities,  and  to  reducing  irregulari- 
ties in  employment  and  production. 

Suggested  Charter  for  an  International  Trade 
Organization 

The  United  States  Proposals  were  published  in 
this  country  and  sent  to  foreign  governments  as  a 
basis  for  discussion.  The  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  other  countries  declared  their  agree- 
ment with  all  important  points  in  the  Proposals 
and  their  willingness  to  support  them  in  interna- 
tional discussions.  The  Proposals  were  then 
spelled  out  and  elaborated  in  the  Suggested  Char- 
ter for  an  International  Trade  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations,2  also  prepared  by  United 
States  Government  experts  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
ternational agreement  or  convention. 

Preparatory  Committee  of  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment 

In  February  1946,  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  resolved  to  call  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employ- 
ment to  consider  the  establishment  of  such  an 
agency  as  the  United  States  had  suggested.  The 
Council  set  up  a  Preparatory  Committee  com- 
posed of  19  nations  (Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Chile,  China,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia, 
France,  India,  Lebanon,  Luxembourg,  Nether- 
lands, New  Zealand,  Norway,  Union  of  South  Af- 
rica, Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 3,  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States)  to  arrange  for 
such  a  conference,  prepare  an  agenda  for  it,  and 
draft  a  charter  for  the  proposed  organization  to 
be  considered  at  the  international  conference. 

This  Preparatory  Committee  opened  its  work 
at  London  in  October  1946,  with  both  the  United 
States  Proposals  and  the  United  States  Suggested 
Charter  as  basic  working  documents.  A  drafting 
committee  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  met  in 
New  York  during  January  and  February  of  1947 
and  made  further  modifications  in  the  proposed 
charter.  The  United  States  Government  held  pub- 
lic hearings  on  the  draft  charter  in  seven  cities 
during  February  and  March  1947  and  asked  for 
criticisms  and  suggestions.  Most  of  the  points 
raised  at  these  hearings  were  incorporated  in  the 
final  draft  completed  by  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mittee at  Geneva  after  continuous  meetings  com- 
mencing in  April  and  terminating  at  the  end  of 

2  Department  of  State  publication  2598. 

8  Although  a  member,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics has  not  participated  in  the  work  of  the  Prepara- 
tory Committee. 

4  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  tariff  and  trade  negotiations. 
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August.  The  draft  charter  for  an  InternatioiJ 
Trade  Organization  was  submitted  to  the  Unili 
Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employmit 
which  convened  at  Habana  on  November  21, 19'. 

Main  Points  of  the  Draft  Charter 

The  charter  is  a  voluntary  agreement  amog 
nations,  its  effectiveness  depending  entirely  on  la 
willingness  of  signatories  to  live  up  to  obligatks 
freely  assumed  and  to  proceed  jointly  throuh 
parallel  national  action  against  a  signatory  whb 
violates  the  commitments. 

Member  nations  would  undertake  to : 

(1)  Maintain  productive  employment  and  br- 
ing power  within  their  own  borders  as  a  means! 
stimulating  trade  and  to  do  so  without  injuryo 
each  other's  economies. 

(2)  Encourage  private  and  public  internatioiJ 
investment  by  subscribing  to  a  code  of  princips 
and  to  recognize  the  need  for  economic  devekt- 
ment  in  less  developed  areas  of  the  world. 

(3)  Negotiate  for  the  reduction  of  all  types  i 
trade  barriers. 

(4)  Eliminate  discrimination  in  internatio'li 
trade  except  under  certain  limited  circumstantl 

(5)  Conduct  international  trade  between  pi 
vate  enterprise  and  public  enterprise  according  c 
principles  of  nondiscrimination  and  fair  deali » 

(6)  Curb  and  regulate  within  their  own  jui* 
diction  monopoly  operations  which  limit  prod;- 
tion,  set  prices,  allocate  markets,  or  otherwise  * 
strain  and  minimize  the  production,  distributii 
and  consumption  of  goods. 

(7)  Accept  a  code  of  principles  to  govern  1 
formation  and  operation  of  intergovernmem. 
commodity  agreements. 

The  charter  also  outlines  the  structure  al 
functions  of  the  proposed  International  Trade  ('■ 
ganization.  The  Organization  would  have  a  cl 
ference,  an  Executive  Board,  a  tariff  committees 
Director  General  and  staff,  and  such  commissi^ 
as  shall  be  established  by  the  Conference.  I< 
Organization  would  be  brought  into  relationslj: 
with  the  United  Nations  as  one  of  the  specialise 
agencies  mentioned  in  the  Charter  of  the  Uniic 
Nations. 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

On  November  10,  1946,  the  Acting  Secretary*! 
State,  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  est:)' 
lished  under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  and  vsi 
ous  Executive  orders,  gave  public  notice  of  inti 
tion  to  negotiate  with  18  nations  for  a  reciproi 
trade  agreement  involving  reductions  of  tr# 
barriers  and  elimination  of  trade  discrimination 
These  nations  were  the  same  countries 4  which  I 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  h 
tions  had  named  as  members  of  the  Preparatc] 
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•minittee  to  arrange  for  the  proposed  Conference 
Trade  and  Employment  and  to  draft  a  charter 
r  the  proposed  International  Trade  Organiza- 
>n. 

Past  trade-agreement  procedure  was  followed  in 
e  negotiation  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
iriffs  and  Trade  with  only  such  modification  as 
is  required  by  the  fact  that  several  countries  were 
volved.  The  President  sought  advice  and  as- 
kance from  the  interdepartmental  trade-agree- 
snts  organization.  No  United  States  tariff  rate 
is  reduced  in  the  negotiations  by  more  than  one 
If  of  the  rate  in  effect  on  January  1,  1945.  No 
riff  concessions  were  considered  on  products 
nch  did  not  appear  on  the  lists  of  products  made 
iblic  in  November  1946  well  in  advance  of  the 
iblic  hearings  which  opened  on  January  13, 1947, 
Washington,  D.C.  Negotiations  commenced  at 
meva  on  April  10,  1947,  and  were  concluded  the 
flowing  October. 

suits  of  the  Tariff  Negotiations 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
presents  the  most  comprehensive  action  ever  un- 
rtaken  for  the  reduction  of  barriers  to  interna- 
)nal  trade.  It  covers  more  than  45,000  items 
id  accounts  for  two  thirds  of  the  import  trade  of 
e  negotiating  countries  and  for  substantially 
If  of  total  world  imports.  All  concessions 
anted  in  this  agreement  by  any  one  country  he- 
me available  to  all  other  signatory  countries, 
le  concessions  include  the  complete  elimination 
certain  duties  and  preferences,  reductions  of 
ity  and  preference,  the  binding  of  duties  at  exist- 
g  levels,  and  the  binding  of  duty-free  treatment. 
The  general  provisions  of  the  agreement  are 
mparable  to  the  general  provisions  of  past  re- 
procal-trade  agreements  and  are  necessary  to 
feguard  and  make  more  effective  the  tariff  con- 
ssions.  The  provisions  of  the  General  Agree- 
ent  have  been  adapted  to  present  conditions  and 
the  fact  that  this  is  an  agreement  among  several 
untries  rather  than  merely  between  two 
untries. 

The  concessions  made  by  other  countries  at  Ge- 
iva  cover  almost  all  important  United  States  ex- 
)rt  products.  In  return,  the  United  States  made 
•ncessions  to  other  countries  on  products  account- 
g  for  around  three  quarters,  by  value,  of  United 
cates  imports  in  1939.  On  nearly  three  quarters, 
J  value,  of  the  United  States  imports  covered  by 
te  agreement,  the  United  States  concessions  con- 
sted  of  binding  the  already  existing  tariff  rates 
'  duty-free  status  of  the  products. 
The  agreement  was  put  into  effect  provisionally 
l  or  before  January  1,  1948,  by  Australia,  the 
elgium-Netherlands-Luxembourg  Customs  Un- 
n,  Canada,  Cuba,  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
id  the  United  States.  Other  participating  coun- 
ies  have  until  June  30, 1948,  to  accept  provision- 
arch  2 J,  7948 
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ally  the  agreement  in  accordance  with  procedures 
required  by  their  constitutions  or  laws.  Since  a 
number  of  countries  did  not  put  the  agreement  into 
force  on  January  1,  1948,  this  Government  has 
exercised  its  right  under  the  agreement  generally 
to  withhold  concessions  which  are  of  primary  in- 
terest to  those  countries  which  were  represented  at 
Geneva  until  they  have  put  their  new  tariff  sched- 
ules into  effect. 

The  agreement  will  enter  definitively  into  force 
upon  deposit  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  of  formal  acceptances  on  behalf  of 
countries  making  up  85  percent  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  all  negotiating  countries.  The  general 
agreement  is  accompanied  by  supplemental  agree- 
ments between  the  United  States  and  Belgium- 
Luxembourg,  Canada,  France,  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  suspending  the  existing 
trade  agreements  which  the  United  States  has  with 
those  countries,  and  similar  provisions  were  con- 
tained in  an  exclusive  supplementary  trade  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 

Relationship  of  the  General  Agreement  to  the 
International  Trade  Organization 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  is 
a  concrete  indication  on  the  part  of  the  major 
trading  nations  of  the  world  in  advance  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employ- 
ment at  Habana,  that  the  commitment  in  the  draft 
charter  to  negotiate  toward  the  substantial  re- 
duction of  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers  and 
elimination  of  preferences  can  be  implemented. 
It  proves  the  willingness  of  these  important  coun- 
tries to  start  together  on  the  long  road  back  to 
economic  sanity  in  international  relations.  It  is 
significant  evidence  that  the  principles  of  the 
charter  can  become  not  mere  words  but  the  guides 
and  signposts  toward  a  more  rational  world. 


Addresses  on  World  Trade  and  Recip- 
rocal Trade- Agreements  Program 

On  March  15  Assistant  Secretary  Thorp  made 
an  address  on  world  trade  and  European  recovery 
before  the  World  Trade  Conference  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ;  for  the  text  of  this  address,  see  Department 
of  State  press  release  197  of  March  15,  1948. 

On  March  12  C.  Tyler  Wood,  Deputy  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  economic  affairs,  made  an 
address  on  the  International  Trade  Organization 
and  the  reciprocal  trade-agreements  program  be- 
fore the  New  Jersey  Forum  on  the  United  Nations 
in  Newark,  N.  J. ;  for  the  text  of  this  address  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  193  of  March 
12,  1948. 
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FOREIGN  AID  AND  RECONSTRUCTION 


Cool  Judgment  Urged  in  Solving  World  Cri 


BY  GEORGE  C.  MARSHALL  « 
Secretary  of  State 


The  world  is  in  the  midst  of  a  great  crisis  in- 
flamed by  propaganda,  misunderstanding,  anger, 
and  fear.  At  no  time  has  it  been  so  important  for 
cool  judgment,  for  an  appeal  to  one's  self  for  a 
proper  sense  of  justice,  for  a  realization  of  condi- 
tions— material,  political,  and  spiritual — in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Virtually  everything  we  do 
in  connection  with  our  foreign  relations  is  mis- 
understood by  some  abroad.  Our  most  generous 
motives  are  suspected,  our  good  intentions  are 
condemned,  and  we  on  our  side  are  apt  to  grow 
passionate  or  fearful — overzealous  in  our  passions 
or  failing  in  action  because  of  our  fears. 

In  the  midst  of  this  turmoil,  complicated  by  the 
distractions  of  an  election  campaign,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  express  one's  feelings  on  the  situation  in 
moderate  terms.  We  should,  I  think,  calmly  and 
prayerfully  appraise  the  facts,  so  nearly  as  we  can 
judge  them  to  be  the  facts,  and  then  search  for  a 
firm  conclusion  in  keeping  with  our  sense  of 
justice. 

In  the  midst  of  this  clamor  of  propaganda  and 
vigorous  and  sometimes  reckless  statements,  I  per- 
sonally, in  my  responsibility  as  Secretary  of  State, 
have  tried  to  keep  a  level  head.  And  in  my  ap- 
proach to  the  situation,  I  have  tried  to  understand 
the  point  of  view  of  other  peoples,  other  nations, 
other  conditions  than  those  surrounding  us  here 
at  home. 

I  think  you  must  realize  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  us  in  America  to  reach  a  full  understanding 
of  the  reactions  of  people  who  not  only  suffered 
terribly  and  bitterly  during  the  war  but  are  still 
struggling  against  grim  poverty  and  cold,  uncer- 
tainty of  the  future,  and  acute  dread  of  tomorrow. 
We  must  realize  that  they  look  to  us  either  with 
hope  because  of  our  riches  and  security  or  with 
dislike,  if  not  hatred,  for  the  very  same  reason. 
In  considering  the  reactions,  the  situation  of  these 


1  An  address  delivered  before  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches,  Washington  Cathedral,  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
Mar.  11,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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peoples,  we  should  consider,  by  comparison,  (r 
own  blessings,  our  comforts  and  prosperity,  »i 
great  liberties  and  our  freedom  to  say  what  e 
please  and  do  pretty  much  as  we  please,  and  <r 
right  to  worship  in  whatever  manner  or  faith  (I 
conscience  dictates.  With  these  great  privile^s, 
I  suppose  we  never  can  be  brought  to  a  full  re^- 
zation  of  the  dilemma  of  the  peoples  of  Europt 

Now  with  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  turn  to  w.t 
we  should  do  affirmatively  and  immediately.  1  e 
proposal  was  made  last  summer  for  what  I 
taken  form  as  the  European  Recovery  Progrn. 
That  proposal  had  as  its  basis  a  desire  to  help  ad 
in  no  way  to  hinder,  a  desire  to  promote  the  pe  e 
and  in  no  way  to  threaten  war.  It  was  not  n 
easy  decision  last  June  to  submit  a  proposal  whh 
would  involve  the-American  people  in  large  cu- 
tributions  for  the  next  four  years.  Frankly  I 
anticipated  immediate  and  emphatic  expresses 
of  opposition  from  many  in  this  country.  i> 
tually,  there  was  at  the  time  little  of  public  oppu- 
tion.  Instead,  there  was  astonishment  at  e 
speed  with  which  the  countries  of  western  Eurce 
reacted  and  the  remarkable  demonstration  of  6 
sovereign  nations  making  concessions  one  to  \e 
other  among  themselves,  banding  together  for  e 
good  of  all.  That  had  never  occurred  before n 
history.  It  probably  would  not  have  occur:  d 
last  summer  except  for  the  tragic  dilemma  whh 
faced  them.  And  it  has  led  today  to  a  strong  ad 
promising  effort  to  form  a  political  associatn 
which  may  be  the  first  step  to  what  has  been  te 
dream  of  many  great  minds  troubled  by  e 
dangers  of  the  existing  uncoordinated  situath. 

Since  I  have  been  Secretary  of  State  I  have  I 
ceived  countless  messages  from  people  in  ie 
United  States  telling  me  that  they  were  prayg 
that  my  efforts  would  be  successful  in  establish:  g 
a  firm  basis  for  peace.  These  messages  have  hn 
of  comfort  to  me  because  mine  has  not  been  n 
easy  task.  So  far  it  has  been  one  of  many  f rusti- 
tions. 

The  appeal  to  prayer  has  a  powerful  influe::e 
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i  American  life  because  we  are  at  heart  a  deeply 
iligious  people,  though  we  do  not  always  admit 
.  I  think  the  church  and  the  school  are  two 
istitutions  in  American  life  which  must  play  a 
iry  important  part  in  meeting  the  world  prob- 
nis.  There  is,  therefore,  a  heavy  responsibility 
:sting  on  the  minister  of  the  church  and  the 
•.acher  of  the  young.  The  police-state  official 
ictates  to  preacher  and  teacher  alike.  The  truth 
suppressed.  That  presents  one  of  our  great 
ifficulties  in  securing  a  fair  judgment  of  what  we 
?q  sincerely  endeavoring  to  do  for  the  good  of 
le  world  at  large.  Prayer  is  one  of  the  great 
leans  of  keeping  alive  our  belief  in  the  ultimate 
iumph  of  the  Christian  principles  which  under- 
e  our  civilization.  This  faith  in  our  ideals  is 
irticularly  important  when  we  are  forced  to  be 
;alistic  in  face  of  an  extremely  serious  world 
tuation.  The  influence  of  the  church,  of  you 
mrchmen,  will  be  a  tremendous  factor  in  reach- 
tg  wise  decisions. 

xploratory  Discussions  on  Import 
rograms  Within  Scope  of  ERP 

[Released  to  the  press  March  12] 

A  series  of  informal  conversations  was  started 
1  March  12  by  the  Department  of  State  with 
;presentatives  of  the  16  countries  which  partic- 
>ated  in  the  Committee  of  European  Economic 


FOREIGN   AID   AND   RECONSTRUCTION 

Co-operation  last  summer.  While,  of  course,  no 
economic  assistance  can  be  extended  unless  and 
until  the  Congress  acts  on  the  proposed  European 
Recovery  Program  and  the  use  of  any  Erp  funds 
shall  have  been  approved  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  act,  it  is  considered  desirable  to  enter 
into  preliminary  discussions  of  the  present  plans 
and  programs  of  the  participating  countries 
so  that  the  administrator  of  the  program  will 
have  available  the  information  necessary  to  act 
promptly.  This  is  of  especial  importance  in  the 
case  of  certain  countries  whose  economic  position 
will  be  precarious  in  April. 

Procurement  of  supplies  under  the  interim  aid 
program  for  Austria,  France,  and  Italy  will,  under 
present  legislation,  terminate  on  March  31,  1948. 
Even  if  Congress  approves  the  additional  55  mil- 
lion dollars  requested,  interim  aid  funds  will  be 
sufficient  to  cover  placement  of  contracts  only  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  April.  Although  these  sup- 
plies will  continue  to  flow  for  some  weeks  after 
procurement  has  been  concluded,  the  prompt  ini- 
tiation of  procurement  action  during  April  under 
the  Erp  is  necessary  if  a  later  gap  in  shipments  is 
to  be  avoided. 

The  current  discussions,  it  is  stressed,  are  merely 
tentative  and  exploratory  and  in  no  sense  are  to 
be  construed  as  involving  any  commitments  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States.  Their  purpose  is 
merely  to  explore  the  types  of  import  programs 
which  would  be  within  the  purpose  and  scope  of 
the  Erp  under  the  pending  Senate  bill. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 


orean  Elections  To  Conform  to  Views  of  Interim  Committee 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  MARSHALL 


[Released  to  the  press  March  10] 

The  Interim  Committee  voted  by  a  majority  of 
•1  to  2,  with  11  abstentions,  to  advise  the  United 
Rations  Temporary  Commission  on  Korea  to 
ibserve  elections  in  the  areas  of  Korea  accessible 
p  it.  Included  in  the  majority  vote  were  the 
jotes  of  a  majority  of  the  countries  represented 
in  the  Temporary  Commission.  On  March  1,  Dr. 
|r.  W.  Liu,  Chinese  member  of  the  Commission 
|nd  its  acting  chairman,  at  a  public  celebration 
b  Seoul  announced  that  "in  conformity  with  the 
J  iews  expressed  by  the  Interim  Committee  of  the 
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General  Assembly  in  its  resolution  adopted  on  27 
February  1948,  the  United  Nations  Temporary 
Commission  on  Korea  will  discharge  its  duties, 
that  is  to  say,  observe  elections  in  such  parts  of 
Korea  as  are  accessible  to  the  Commission  not  later 
than  10  May  1948  .  .  ."  General  Hodge  has 
informed  us  that  after  the  Commission  had  ar- 
rived at  this  decision  announced  by  Dr.  Liu,  he 
consulted  with  the  Commission,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  he  would  announce  the  date  for  holding  the 
elections  as  May  9,  1948. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


The  Second  Inter-American  Conference  on  Social  Securi 


ARTICLE  BY  WILBUR  J.  COHEN 


Seventeen  countries  were  represented  at  the 
Second  Inter- American  Conference  on  Social  Se- 
curity which  was  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
November  10-21, 1947.  This  was  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Conference  since  it  was  established  in  Sep- 
tember 1942  to  promote  cooperation  among  the 
social-security  institutions  of  the  various  coun- 
tries.1 The  chairman  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation was  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  Commissioner  for 
Social  Security  of  the  United  States  and  Chairman 
of  the  Inter-American  Committee  on  Social 
Security.2 

The  other  countries  represented  were:  Argen- 
tina, Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Guate- 
mala, Mexico,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay, 
and  Venezuela.  Observers  from  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization,  the  Pan  American 
Union,  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization, 
the  International  Social  Security  Association,  the 
Inter- American  Statistical  Institute,  the  World 
Health  Organization,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
also  attended. 

Opening  Session 

The  first  plenary  session  was  formally  opened 
by  Mr.  Altmeyer  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Social  Security.  In  his  opening  speech  Mr. 
Altmeyer  referred  to  the  task  before  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  Social  Security  and  the 
Inter- American  Committee  on  Social  Security  as 


1  For  a  summary  of  the  1942  Conference,  see  "The  First 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Social  Security",  Social 
Security  Bulletin,  October  1942,  pp.  4-7.  See  also  "Perma- 
nent Committee  of  the  Inter-American  Conference  on 
Social  Security",  ibid.,  October  1945,  pp.  3-4. 

2  The  U.  S.  Delegation,  in  addition,  consisted  of :  Clara 
M.  Beyer,  Department  of  Labor;  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Social 
Security  Administration;  Edward  J.  Rowell  and  Roy 
Tasco  Davis,  Jr.,  American  Embassy,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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the  development  of  a  cooperative  program  of  i- 
tion  throughout  the  Americas,  which  will  enlt 
the  cooperation  of  all  inter- American  and  inten- 
tional institutions  concerned. 

Agenda  of  the  Conference 

The  agenda  of  the  Conference  consisted  of  ta 
consideration  of  four  reports:  (1)  the  reportf 
the  secretary  general;  (2)  insurance  of  occuj- 
tional  risks;  (3)  unemployment  insurance;  a 
(4)  conclusions  of  the  Joint  Meeting  of  the  Me - 
cal  and  Statistical  Technical  Commissions  (Jai- 
ary  1947,  at  Washington,  D.C.). 

The  report  of  the  secretary  general  included 
summary  of  the  work  of  the  secretariat,  the  fim- 
cial  situation  of  the  organization,  a  brief  revif 
of  recent  social-security  developments  in  U 
Americas,  a  discussion  of  child  nutrition  in  re  - 
tion  to  social  security,  and  a  summary  of  inve- 
ment  of  social  insurance  funds.  These  topics  wie 
discussed  by  the  delegates,  and  at  the  same  tie 
delegates  described  new  developments  and  pr<- 
lems  in  social  security  in  their  respective  coi- 
tries. 

A  summary  of  the  conclusions  set  forth  in  ie 
10  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference  is  p  - 
sented  below. 

Resolutions  Adopted 

1.  Social  Security  and  International  Collabo'- 
tion.  This  resolution  points  out  the  necessity  :r 
economic  progress  to  provide  for  comprehens  e 
social-security  services. 

2.  Social  Security  and  Social  Services.  Ie 
Conference  expressed  the  wish  that  the  ninth  1- 
ternational  Conference  of  American  States,  whh 
is  scheduled  to  open  at  Bogota,  Colombia,  on  Mail 
30, 1948,  devise  a  plan  of  action  for  the  encoura* 
ment  of  social  services  in  the  Americas. 
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3.  Employment  Service  and  Unemployment  In- 
/rance.  The  Conference  recommended  "to  the 
merican  countries  the  establishment  of  a  national 
iployment  service  in  order  to  bring  together 
orkers  and  employers  and  to  enable  them  to  he- 
me acquainted  with,  and  solve  their  respective 
uployment  problems."  It  was  recommended 
at  such  a  national  employment  service  be  utilized 
>r:  the  compilation  of  information  concerning 
uployment  and  unemployment ;  the  occupational 
id  geographical  mobility  of  manpower ;  the  col- 
boration  with  social-insurance  institutions,  and 
e  study  and  coordination  of  the  general  problems 
;  national  employment.  The  Conference  also 
lopted  general  principles  regarding  unemploy- 
ent  insurance. 

4.  Insurance  of  Occupational  Bisks.  The  reso- 
ition  adopted  by  the  Conference  on  workmen's 
)mpensation  covers  a  number  of  points  such  as 
le  inclusion  of  all  employed  persons  under  the 
rogram,  standards  for  determination  of  adequate 
ish  benefits  and  medical  services,  measures  for 
'evention  of  accidents  and  rehabilitation,  and 
Iministration  of  the  program.  The  Conference 
■quested  the  Inter- American  Committee  on  Social 
ecurity  "to  institute  a  study  among  the  American 
mntries  regarding  the  unification  of  occupational 
ijury  insurance  with  social  insurance,  in  order 
lat,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  subject,  the 
onference  may  adopt  a  recommendation  con- 
irning  the  much  needed  systematisation  of  social 
isurance  in  accordance  with  facts  and  practice." 

5.  Extension  of  Social  Security  to  Agricultural 
7 orkers.  The  Conference  repeated  the  resolution 
lopted  in  1942  that  "it  is  urgent  to  extend  the 
ope  of  social  insurance  to  include  agricultural 
orkers." 

6.  Statistics  of  Social  Insurance.  The  Confer  - 
lce  approved,  in  principle,  the  conclusions 
ibmitted  by  the  Medical  and  Statistical  Commis- 
ons  3  and  that  the  Commissions  should  carry  on 
ieir  work  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  a 
meral  basic  plan  of  social-security  statistics  for 
ibmission  to  the  next  Conference. 

7.  Statistics  of  Social  Insurance  and  the  1950 

emus  of  the  Americas.  The  Conference  recom- 
;  ended  "to  the  Governments  of  the  American 
iiuntries  the  desirability  of  taking  advantage  of 
;ie  census  agreed  upon  at  Washington  at  the 
jeeting  of  the  Inter -American  Statistical  Insti- 
jite  in  September  1947,  with  the  object  of  obtain- 
;  g  the  necessary  minimum  data  for  the  elabora- 
|)n  of  social  security  statistics"  and  that  "the 

tatistical  Technical  Commission  should  seek  the 
pessary  cooperation  of  the  Coordinating  Board 
j!  the  Committee  on  the  1950  Census  of  the  Amer- 

as  of  the  Inter- American  Statistical  Institute 
jhich  was  agreed  upon  at  Washington." 

I  8.  Standardization  of  Social  Security  Termi- 
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ACTIVITIES   AND   DEVELOPMENTS 

nology.  The  Conference  requested  "the  Inter- 
American  Committee  on  Social  Security  to  study, 
for  inclusion  in  the  agenda  of  the  next  Conference, 
the  question  of  the  standardisation  of  American 
social  security  terminology,  bringing  the  various 
terms  used  into  uniformity  and  giving  the  equiva- 
lent of  each  in  the  four  official  languages  of  the 
Conference." 

9.  Coordination  of  Social  Security  Services 
with  Public  Social  Services.  The  Conference  re- 
solved that  consideration  be  given  by  a  future 
Conference  "to  the  question  of  the  bases,  scope  and 
methods  of  coordination  of  social  insurance  serv- 
ices with  Government  services  pursuing  similar 
objects;  and  That  this  question  should  include  a 
sufficiently  comprehensive  study  of  questions  con- 
nected with  the  maintenance  of  medical  benefit  in 
cases  where  that  provided  by  social  security  insti- 
tutions to  insured  persons  and  their  families  ceases 
or  is  not  due." 

10.  Principle  of  Tripartite  Representation  at 
the  Sessions  of  the  Conference.  The  Conference 
advocated  that  the  tripartite  representation  system 
of  the  International  Labor  Organization,  whereby 
government,  employer,  and  worker  delegates  par- 
ticipate, be  used  in  its  own  sessions  as  far  as 
possible. 

Third  Meeting  of  the  I  titer- American 
Committee  on  Social  Security 

During  the  Conference,  the  third  meeting  of  the 
Inter-American  Committee  on  Social  Security 
took  place.  The  Committee  is  generally  respon- 
sible for  handling  the  business  and  administrative 
aspects  necessary  for  effectuating  the  work  of  the 
Conference  and  of  carrying  out  the  work  of  the 
organization  between  conferences. 

Among  the  important  actions  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee were  adoption  of  a  budget  of  $30,000  for 
1948 ;  agreement  to  convene  the  Medical  and  Sta- 
tistical Technical  Commissions  in  1948 ;  and  pub- 
lication of  a  new  edition  of  the  Inter-American 
Handbook  of  Social  Security  Institutions. 

The  Committee  re-elected  Mr.  Altmeyer  as 
chairman.  Antonio  Diaz  Lombardo,  Director 
General  of  the  Mexican  Institute  of  Social  Secu- 
rity, was  elected  vice  chairman. 

The  Executive  Body,  which  acts  for  the  Com- 
mittee during  intervals  between  its  sessions,  was 
elected  by  the  Committee.  The  four  elected  mem- 
bers were  :  Helvecio  Xavier  Lopes  of  Brazil ;  Nica- 
sio  Silverio  of  Cuba ;  Edgardo  Kebagliati  of  Peru ; 
and  Amadeo  Almada  of  Uruguay.  The  chairman 
and  vice  chairman  also  were  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Body.  It  was  agreed  to  hold  the  next  Con- 
ference at  Bogota,  Colombia. 


8  See  "Meeting  of  the  Medical  and  Statistical  Commis- 
sions of  the  Inter-American  Committee  on  Social  Security", 
article  by  Wilbur  .!.  Cohen,  Bulletin  of  Feb.  23, 1947,  p.  337. 
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U.S.    DELEGATION    TO    U.N.    CONFERENCE 
ON  FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 

[Released  to  the  press  March  12] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
12  that  the  President  has  approved  the  composi- 
tion of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Freedom  of  Information 
scheduled  to  be  held  at  Geneva,  March  23-April 
24,  1948.  The  United  States  Delegation  is  as 
follows : 

Chairman: 

William  Benton,  Member,  United  States  National  Com- 
mission for  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  (Unesco) 

Delegates: 

Sevellon  Ledyard  Brown,  Editor  and  Publisher,  Providence 

Journal 
Erwin  D.  Canham,  Editor,  Christian  Science  Monitor 
Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr.,  Professor,  Harvard  Law  School; 

Member,  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council 

Subcommission  on  Freedom  of  Information  and  the 

Press 
Harry  Martin,  President,  American  Newspaper  Guild 
John     Carter     Vincent,     United     States     Minister     to 

Switzerland 

Alternate  Delegates: 

Walter    A.     Graebner,    European    Director,    Time-Life 

International 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  Executive  Vice  President,  Houston 

Post;  Executive  Director,  Radio  Station  KPRC 
Frank  McCarthy,   Manager,  Motion  Picture  Association 

of  America 
Howard  K.  Smith,  Chief  European  Correspondent,  CBS 

Legal  Consultant: 

George  Washington,  the  Assistant  Solicitor  General  of 
the  United  States,  Department  of  Justice 

Advisers: 

Lloyd  A.  Free,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director,  Office  of 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange,  Department 
of  State 

Allan  Dawson,  Office  of  American  Republic  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State 

Donald  Dunham,  Public  Affairs  Officer,  United  States 
Mission,  Bucharest 

Dorothy  Fosdick,  Office  of  European  Affairs,  Department 
of  State 

David  H.  Henry,  2d,  Second  Secretary,  American  Em- 
bassy, Moscow 

Joseph  M.  Jones,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director,  Office 
of  Public  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Walter  M.  Kotschnig,  Chief,  Division  of  International 
Organization  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Hertzel  Plaine,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Solicitor  General, 
Department  of  Justice 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Chairman: 

John  Howe,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  New  York 

Press  Relations  Officer: 

Luther  J.  Reid,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Public  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
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Assistant  Press  Relations  Officer: 

Mildred  B.  Allport,  Public  Affairs  Officer,  American  Leg 
tion,  Bern 

Secretary  of  the  Delegation: 

Henry  E.  Billingsley,  Division  of  International  Confe 
ences,  Department  of  State 

Technical  Secretary: 

Samuel  DePalma,  Division  of  International  Organizatii 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Administrative  Officer: 

Ralph  J.  Ribble,  Division  of  International  Conferenct 
Department  of  State 

Documents  Officer: 

Robey  N.  Gibson,  Division  of  Communications  and  Recort 
Department  of  State 

The  resolution  of  the  United  Nations  Genef 
Assembly  which  authorized  the  calling  of  the  co 
ference  states  that  "the  purpose  of  the  Confe 
ence  shall  be  to  formulate  its  views  concerning  t| 
rights,  obligations,  and  practices  which  should  J 
included  in  the  concept  of  freedom  of  inform- 
tion".    The  provisional  agenda  for  the  meetii; 
includes  the  following  subjects  :_(1)  discussion  | 
the  principles  of  freedom  of  information;   (j 
consideration  of  fundamental  principles  in  rega;l 
to  news  and  information  media;  (3)  measures* 
facilitate  the  gathering  of  information;  (4)  me;; 
ures  to  facilitate  the  international  transmission  [ 
information;    (5)   measures  concerning  the  fn 
publication  and  reception  of  information;   ( 
drafting  a  charter  of  rights  and  obligations  of  ti 
media  of  information ;  (7)  continuing  machine i 
to  promote  the  free  flow  of  true  information ;  ( 
problems  in  the  establishment  of  governmental  a:l 
semi-governmental  information  services ;  and  ( i 
means  by  which  conference  recommendations  ci 
best  be  effected. 

It  is  expected  that  in  addition  to  the  memlr 
states  of  the  United  Nations,  11  non-memlr 
states  plus  a  number  of  specialized  agencies  al 
intergovernmental  organizations  will  participss 
in  the  conference. 

U.S.  DELEGATION  TO  ILO  GOVERNING  BOD^ 

[Released  to  the  press  March  '1 

The  President  has  approved  the  designation  i 
W.  Thacher  Winslow,  Assistant  to  the  Under  Sll 
retary  of  Labor,  Department  of  Labor,  to  rep>- 
sent  the  United  States  Government  at  the  10^h 
Session  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Inten- 
tional Labor  Organization  (Ilo).  John  D.  Toi- 
linson,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Internationl 
Organization  Affairs,  and  Bernard  Wiesman,  II 
vision  of  International  Labor,  Social  and  Heah 
Affairs,  both  of  the  Department  of  State,  Wl 
serve  as  advisers.  The  104th  Session  of  the  G<r- 
erning  Body  is  scheduled  to  open  at  Geneva  d 
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[arch  16  and  to  continue  through  March  20, 1948. 

The  agenda  for  this  meeting  includes:  (1)  a  re- 
iew  of  the  records  of  recent  Ilo  conferences;  (2) 
jports  of  the  committees  on  employment,  stand- 
lg  orders,  finance,  staff  questions,  permanent  mi- 
ration, allocations  and  periodical  reports;  (3) 
n  examination  of  means  for  giving  effect  to  the 
^solutions  adopted  by  the  Thirtieth  Session  of  the 
aternational  Labor  Conference  (Geneva,  June- 
uly  1947)  ;  (4)  report  of  the  officers  of  the  Gov- 
rning  Body  on  the  determination  of  the  eight 
;ates  of  chief  industrial  importance;  (5)  compo- 
ition  of  committees;  and  (6)  report  of  the  Di- 
sctor  General. 

The  Governing  Body,  the  executive  body  of  the 
nternational  Labor  Organization,  usually  meets 
our  times  a  year.  The  last  session  (103d)  was 
eld  at  Geneva,  December  11-15,  1947. 

.S.  DELEGATION  TO  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 
OR  INTERNATIONAL  HIGH  FREQUENCY 
ROADCASTING  CONFERENCE 

The  Department  of  State  on  March  12  an- 
ounced  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  first 
leeting  of  the  Planning  Committee  for  the  Inter- 
ational  High  Frequency  Broadcasting  Confer- 
nce  of  the  International  Telecommunication 
Inion.  The  meeting  is  scheduled  to  open  at  Ge- 
eva  on  March  22,  1948,  and  is  expected  to  con- 
nue  for  approximately  two  months.  The  Delega- 
on  is  as  follows : 

hairman 

orney  A.  Rankin,  Associate  Chief,  Division  of  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting,  Department  of  State 

ice  Chairman 

urtis  V.  Plummer,  Chief,  Television  Broadcast  Division, 
Federal  Communications  Commission 

'embers 

oger  C.  Legge,  Jr.,  Propagation  Analyst,  Division  of  In- 
ternational Broadcasting,  Department  of  State 

'arvey  B.  Otterman,  Associate  Chief,  Telecommunications 
Division,  Department  of  State 

lva  G.  Simson,  Consultant,  Communications  Liaison 
Branch,  Office  of  Chief  Signal  Officer,  Department  of 
the  Army 

red  H.  Trimmer,  Chief,  Facilities  Planning  Branch,  Divi- 
sion of  International  Broadcasting,  Department  of 
State 

|.  Prose  Walker,  Head,  Allocations  Section,  Television 
Broadcast  Division,  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission 

|  dministrative  Assistant  to  the  Chairman 

Jivian  N.  Cartwright,  Assistant  Administrative  Officer, 
Division  of  International  Broadcasting,  Department 
of  State 

i 

\idustry  Advisers 

Idmund  A.  Chester,  Director,  Shortwave  Broadcast  and 
Latin  American  Relations,  CBS 
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ACTIVITIES   AND   DEVELOPMENTS 

Robert  N.  De  Hart,  Engineer  in  Charge  of  Shortwave 
Broadcast,  CBS 

Charles  R.  Denny,  Vice  President  and  General  Counsel, 
NBC 

George  E.  Hughes,  Vice  President  and  East  Coast  Repre- 
sentative, Associated  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

James  P.  Veateh,  Manager,  Frequency  Bureau,  RCA  Lab- 
oratories Division,  RCA 


U.S.    DELEGATION    TO   SEVENTH    MEETING    OF 
INTERNATIONAL    COTTON    ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
12  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  seventh 
meeting  of  the  International  Cotton  Advisory 
Committee.  This  meeting,  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Committee  to  be  held  outside  the  United  States,  is 
scheduled  to  convene  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  on  April  1, 
1948.    The  Delegation  is  as  follows : 

Chairman 

Edwin  D.  White,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Advisers 

Read  Dunn,  Director  of  Foreign  Trade,  National  Cotton 
Council  of  America,  Washington,  D.C. 

Robert  Bailey  Elwood,  Assistant  Agricultural  Attache^ 
American  Embassy,  Cairo 

Arthur  W.  Palmer,  Head,  Division  of  Cotton  and  Other 
Vegetable  Fibers,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Rela- 
tions, Department  of  Agriculture 

Clovis  D.  Walker,  Chief,  Cotton  Branch,  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Adviser  and  Secretary 

James  G.  Evans,  Chief,  Fibers  Section,  International 
Resources  Division,  Department  of  State 

The  tentative  agenda  for  the  meeting  includes : 
(1)  a  review  of  the  world  cotton  situation;  (2) 
statements  from  the  delegations  on  the  situation 
and  the  current  problems  with  respect  to  cotton  in 
their  countries;  (3)  a  program  of  work  for  the 
secretariat  and  financial  provision  for  1948-49; 

(4)  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  Committee;  and 

(5)  other  subjects. 

EIGHTH  WORLD'S  POULTRY  CONGRESS 
SCHEDULED  TO  MEET 

The  eighth  World's  Poultry  Congress  is  sched- 
uled to  be  held  at  Copenhagen,  August  20-27, 
1948,  under  the  patronage  of  King  Frederik  IX 
of  Denmark.  About  35  countries  have  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  Danish  Government  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Congress,  and  15  countries  have  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  national  committees. 
The  United  States  will  send  an  official  delegation, 
which  will  be  named  at  a  later  date.  A  national 
committee  representing  all  segments  of  the  poul- 
try industry  in  the  United  States  has  been  set  up 
to  prepare  for  United  States  participation. 
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Tripartite  Conversations  on  German  Problem 

TEXT  OF  COMMUNIQUE^ 


The  informal  discussions  of  German  problems 
which  began  in  London  on  23rd  February  between 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States,  United 
Kingdom  and  France,  and  as  from  February  26th 
with  the  representatives  of  the  Benelux  countries, 
went  into  recess  today. 

At  the  request  of  the  other  delegations,  the  meet- 
ings were  held  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  U.K. 
representative,  Sir  William  Strang.  The  U.S.  and 
French  delegations  were  led  by  Mr.  Douglas  and 
M.  Massigli,  the  U.  S.  and  French  Ambassadors  in 
London.  At  the  first  meeting  it  was  agreed  to  in- 
vite the  Benelux  countries  to  take  part,  on  an 
equal  footing,  in  the  discussions  of  all  items  on  the 
agenda,  except  those  dealing  with  administrative 
matters  which  are  the  direct  responsibility  of 
the  occupying  powers  controlling  the  three  occu- 
pied areas.  The  chief  representatives  of  the  Bene- 
lux delegation  were  Jenkheer  Michiels  van  Ver- 
duynen,  the  Netherlands  Ambassador,  Vicomte 
Obert  de  Thiesieus,  the  Belgian  Ambassador,  and 
M.  Claessen,  the  Luxembourg  Minister. 

Important  progress  has  been  made  and  it  has 
been  decided  that  these  discussions  will  be  resumed 
during  April  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  conclu- 
sions on  the  remaining  question,  so  that  the  dele- 
gations may  be  in  a  position  to  submit  to  their 
governments,  at  the  end  of  the  next  session,  their 
recommendations  over  the  whole  field.  In  the 
meantime  various  aspects  of  certain  of  these  prob- 
lems will  be  the  subject  of  more  detailed  examina- 
tions. 

The  continuous  failure  of  the  Council  of  For- 
eign Ministers  to  reach  quadripartite  agreement 
has  created  a  situation  in  Germany  which  if  per- 
mitted to  continue,  would  have  increasingly  un- 
fortunate consequences  for  western  Europe.  It 
was  therefore  necessary  that  urgent  political  and 
economic  problems  arising  out  of  this  situation 
in  Germany  should  be  solved.  The  participating 
powers  had  in  view  the  necessity  of  ensuring  the 
economic  reconstruction  of  western  Europe  in- 

1  Released  to  the  press  in  London  on  Mar.  G,  1948,  and 
in  Washington  on  Mar.  8,  1048. 
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eluding  Germany,  and  of  establishing  a  basis  f 
the  participation  of  a  democratic  Germany  in  t]> 
community  of  free  peoples.  While  delay  in  reac- 
ing  these  objectives  can  no  longer  be  accepted,  ur 
mate  Four  Power  agreement  is  in  no  way  pi 
eluded. 

The  various  items  on  the  agenda  were  the  su 
ject  of  a  detailed  study,  with  the  exception  of  s- 
curity  questions,  which  were  given  prelimina" 
examination  and  will  be  considered  in  detail  upfl 
resuming  the  discussion.  Similarly  discussion  ' 
territorial  questions  will  be  held  over  until  tjj 
next  session. 

Discussions  took  place  among  the  U.S.,  U.I, 
and  French  delegations  on  certain  limited  aspec; 


Statement  by  Secretary  Marshall 
on  Result  of  London  Talks  on 
Germany 

[Released  to  the  press  March  10] 

The  progress  which  was  made  in  the  in- 
formal talks  at  London  on  German  problems 
is  gratifying.  The  talks  took  place  in  an 
atmosphere  of  cooperative  endeavor  to  find 
solutions  to  problems  of  mutual  interest. 
The  communique  issued  at  London  gives  a 
comprehensive  account  of  the  discussions. 
From  the  communique  you  will  see  that  on 
certain  subjects  the  discussions  led  to  recom- 
mendations which  have  been  submitted  to 
the  governments  concerned.  Other  subjects , 
are  still  in  the  preliminary  discussion  stage, 
and  a  more  detailed  examination  of  these 
will  take  place  in  ensuing  weeks.  The  infor- 
mal discussions  have  not  adjourned,  but  only 
recessed,  and  it  is  intended  that  they  be  re- 
sumed some  time  in  April.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  progress  made  in  these  initial  dis- 
cussions will  culminate  in  general  agreement 
at  that  time  on  these  difficult  issues. 
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)f  the  question  of  reparations  from  Germany  re- 
aring to  internal  policy  in  the  Zones  for  which 
hey  are  responsible  as  Occupying  powers. 

The  relationship  of  western  Germany  under  the 
iccupying  powers  to  the  European  Recovery  Pro- 
rramme  was  also  discussed  by  the  U.S.,  U.K.  and 
French  delegations.  It  was  agreed  that  for  the 
political  and  economic  well-being  of  the  countries 
)f  western  Europe  and  of  a  democratic  Germany 
here  must  be  a  close  association  of  their  economic 
ife.  Since  it  has  not  proved  possible  to  achieve 
■conomic  unity  in  Germany,  and  since  the  eastern 
:one  has  been  prevented  from  playing  its  part  in 
he  European  Recovery  Programme,  the  three 
restern  powers  have  agreed  that  close  coopera- 
ion  should  be  established  among  themselves  and 
imong  the  occupation  authorities  in  western  Ger- 
nany  in  all  matters  arising  out  of  the  European 
fecovery  Programme  in  relation  to  western  Ger- 
many. Such  cooperation  is  essential  if  western 
jermany  is  to  make  its  full  and  proper  contribu- 
ion  to  European  recovery.  It  was  also  agreed  to 
ecommend  to  the  three  governments  that  the  com- 
>ined  zone  and  the  French  zone  should  be  fully 
.ssociated  in  the  European  Recovery  Programme 
nd  adequately  represented  on  any  continuing  or- 
ganization. Proposals  in  this  sense  will  be  pre- 
ented  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  C.E.E.C. 

Agreement  in  principle  has  been  reached  on 
ecommendations  for  the  association  of  the  Bene- 
ux  countries  in  policy  regarding  Germany.     Con- 
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sideration  was  given  of  all  delegations  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  control  of  the  Ruhr 
on  which  Germany  would  be  represented.  The 
purpose  of  this  international  control  would  be  to 
ensure  that  the  economic  resources  of  this  area 
should  not  again  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  ag- 
gression and  that  there  should  be  adequate  access 
to  the  coal,  coke  and  steel  of  the  Ruhr  for  the  bene- 
fit of  extensive  parts  of  the  European  community 
including  Germany.  Agreed  recommendations  in 
this  respect  will  be  submitted  to  the  governments 
concerned  on  the  scope  and  form  of  this  control. 
A  constructive  discussion  among  all  the  delega- 
tions took  place  on  the  present  situation  and  the 
possible  evolution  of  the  political  and  economic 
organization  of  Germany  in  the  combined 
U.S./U.K.  zone  and  the  French  zone.  A  wide 
measure  of  agreement  was  reached  on  a  number 
of  controversial  points.  In  particular  it  was 
agreed  that  a  federal  form  of  government,  ade- 
quately protecting  the  rights  of  the  respective 
states  but  at  the  same  time  providing  for  adequate 
control  authority,  is  best  adapted  for  the  eventual 
reestablishment  of  German  unity,  at  present  dis- 
rupted. Moreover,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  asso- 
ciation of  western  Germany  with  the  European 
Recovery  Programme  the  three  delegations  con- 
cerned further  agreed  that  prompt  action  should 
be  taken  to  coordinate  as  far  as  possible  the  eco- 
nomic policies  of  the  three  zones,  in  such  matters 
as  foreign  and  inter-zonal  trade,  customs,  and 
freedom  of  movement  for  persons  and  goods. 


Communist  Seizure  of  Power  in  Czechoslovakia 

STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  MARSHALL 


[Released  to  the  press  March  10] 

At  an  official  press  conference  on  March  10  a  re- 
orter  asked  Secretary  Marshall :  "Mr.  Secretary, 
ould  I  ask  a  question  concerning  Europe?  There 
Jems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  alarm,  quite  under- 
tandably,  in  this  country  over  developments  in 
'urope  in  the  last  couple  of  weeks,  including  the 


Statement    by    the    Department    Upon 
Death  of  Foreign  Minister 

[Released  to  the  press  March  10] 

The  tragic  death  of  Jan  Masaryk  has 
deepened  the  shadow  cast  on  the  observance 
a  few  days  ago  of  the  birthday  anniversary 
of  his  father,  Thomas  Masaryk,  by  the 
extinction  of  Czechoslovak  liberties  which 
Thomas  Masaryk  founded. 
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fall  of  Czechoslovakia.  This  alarm  ranges  all  the 
way  from  fears  that  Italy  might  fall  to  the  Com- 
munists and,  in  the  extreme,  to  talk  of  war.  I 
wonder  if  we  could  have  your  assessment  of  the 
situation  so  far  as  you  can  go." 
The  Secretary  replied  as  follows : 

I  think  you  correctly  described  the  situation  in 
your  question — that  there  are  great  fears  as  to  the 
developments.  There  are  also  very  strong  feel- 
ings regarding  these  developments  and  a  consid- 
erable passion  of  view  on  the  part  of  a  great  many 
in  this  country.  The  situation  is  very,  very  seri- 
ous. It  is  regrettable  that  passions  are  aroused 
to  the  degree  which  has  occurred.  It  is  tragic  to 
have  things  happen  such  as  just  occurred  in 
Czechoslovakia,  particularly  what  has  happened 
to  some  of  the  officials,  as  in  the  affair  today  of 
the  death  of  Jan  Masaryk,  all  of  which  indicates 
very  plainly  what  is  going  on.  It  is  a  reign  of 
terror  in  Czechoslovakia  and  not  an  ordinary  due 
process  of  government  by  the  people. 
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Hungary  and  Bulgaria  Notified  of  Prewar  Treaties  U.S. 
Will  Keep  in  Force  or  Revive 


HUNGARY 


[Released  to  the  press  March  11] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
11  that  on  March  9,  1948,  the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment was  given  official  notification,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Hun- 
gary signed  at  Paris,  February  10, 1947,  regarding 
the  prewar  bilateral  treaties  and  other  interna- 
tional agreements  with  Hungary  which  the  United 
States  Government  desires  to  keep  in  force  or 
revive. 

Text  of  note  from  the  American  Minister  at  Buda- 
pest to  the  Hungarian  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs giving  such  notification 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Hungary,  signed  at  Paris  February  10,  1947, 
which  came  into  force,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  article  42  thereof,  on  September  15, 
1947  upon  the  deposit  of  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
ern Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
Article  10  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  reads  as  follows : 

"1.  Each  Allied  or  Associated  Power  will  notify 
Hungary,  within  a  period  of  six  months  from  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  which  of 
its  pre-war  bilateral  treaties  with  Hungary  it  de- 
sires to  keep  in  force  or  revive.  Any  provisions 
not  in  conformity  with  the  present  Treaty  shall, 
however,  be  deleted  from  the  above-mentioned 
treaties. 

"2.  All  such  treaties  so  notified  shall  be  regis- 
tered with  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations 
in  accordance  with  Article  102  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations. 

"3.  All  such  treaties  not  so  notified  shall  be  re- 
garded as  abrogated." 

I  have  the  honor,  by  direction  «of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and  on  its 
behalf,  to  notify  the  Hungarian  Government,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  quoted  above,  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  desires  to  keep  in  force 
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or  revive  the  following  pre-war  bilateral  treatit 
and  other  international  agreements  with  Hungary 

Arbitration 

1.  Arbitration  treaty.  Signed  at  Washington  Januai 
26,  1929.  Ratified  by  the  United  States  February  2 
1929.  Ratified  by  Hungary  July  6,  1929.  Ratification 
exchanged  at  Washington  July  24,  1929.  Effective  Jul 
24,  1929.     [Treaty  Series  797;  46  Stat.  2349.] 

Commerce 

2.  Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce  and  consular  right 
and  exchanges  of  notes.  Signed  at  Washington  June  2;; 
1925.  Ratified  by  the  United  States  June  16,  1926.  Rat 
fled  by  Hungary  April  1, 1926.  Ratifications  exchanged 
Budapest  September  4,  1926.  Effective  October  4,  192 
[Treaty  Series  74S;  44  Stat.  2441.] 

Conciliation 

3.  Conciliation  treaty.     Signed  at  Washington  Januai 

26,  1929.  Ratified  by  the  United  States  February  28, 192: 
Ratified  by  Hungary  July  6, 1929.  Ratifications  exchange 
at  Washington  July  24,  1929.  Effective  July  24,  192 
[Treaty  Series  798;  46  Stat.  2353.] 

Copyright 

4.  Copyright  convention.  Signed  at  Budapest  Januai 
30,  1912.  Ratified  by  the  United  States  July  31,  191 
Ratified  by  Hungary  August  12,  1912.  Ratifications  e: 
changed  at  Washington  September  16,  1912.  Effecth 
October  16,  1912.  (Revived  May  27,  1922.)  [Treaty  S 
ries  571 ;  37  Stat.  1631.] 

DeM-funding 

5.  Debt-funding  agreement.  Signed  at  Washingtc 
April  25,  1924.  Effective  as  of  December  15,  1923.  [Coe 
bined  Annual  Reports  of  World  War  Foreign  Debt  Cor 
mission  (1927)  132.] 

6.  Agreement  modifying  the  debt-funding  agreement  i 
April  25, 1924  (moratorium).     Signed  at  Washington  Ms 

27,  1932.  Effective  as  of  July  1,  1931.  [Printed  by  tl 
Treasury  Department  1932.] 

Extradition 

7.  Treaty  for  the  extradition  of  fugitives  from  justic 
Signed  at  Washington  July  3, 1856.  Ratified  by  the  Unite 
States  December  12,  1856.  Ratified  by  Austria-Hungai 
November  16,  1856.  Ratifications  exchanged  Decembi 
13,  1856.  Effective  December  13,  1856.  (Revived  Mi 
27,  1922. )      [Treaty  Series  9 ;  11  Stat.  691  and  18  Stat.  26 

Passport  Visa  Fees 

8.  Reciprocal  arrangement  for  temporary  waiver  < 
visitors'  visa  fees.  Signed  April  6  and  21,  1936.  Ter 
extended  to  March  31,  1937,  by  notes  exchanged  at  Bud 
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est  October  9  and  31, 1936.  Term  extended  to  September 
0, 1937,  by  notes  exchanged  at  Budapest  March  22  and  23, 
937.  Term  extended  indefinitely  by  notes  exchanged  at 
ludapest  August  18,  September  21  and  23,  1937.  [Not 
rinted.] 

'ostal 

9.  Parcel  post  convention.  Signed  at  Budapest  July  3, 
928  and  at  Washington  August  16,  1928.  Ratified  by  the 
Jnited  States  August  21,  1928.  [Post  Ofl&ce  Department 
rink] 

10.  Agreement  for  collect-on-delivery  service.  Signed 
t  Budapest  December  15,  1930  and  at  Washington  Janu- 
ry  15,  1931.  Ratified  by  the  United  States  January  21, 
931.     [Post  Office  Department  print;  46  Stat.  2894.] 

11.  Convention  for  exchange  of  money  orders.  Signed 
t  Washington  April  3, 1922  and  at  Budapest  May  6,  1922. 
Effective  June  15,  1922.    [Not  printed.] 

lelations 

12.  Treaty  establishing  friendly  relations.  Signed  at 
Judapest  August  29,  1921.  Ratified  by  the  United  States 
)ctober  21, 1921.  Ratified  by  Hungary  December  12, 1921. 
tatifications  exchanged  at  Budapest  December  17,  1921. 
Sffective  December  17, 1921.  [Treaty  Series  660 ;  42  Stat. 
951.] 
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This  notification  will  be  deemed  to  be  effective 
on  the  date  of  the  present  note. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  either  of  the  two 
Governments  may  propose  revisions  in  any  of  the 
treaties  or  other  agreements  mentioned  in  the 
above  list. 

Further,  it  shall  be  understood  that  any  of  the 
provisions  in  the  treaties  and  other  agreements 
listed  in  this  notification  which  may  be  found  in 
particular  circumstances  to  be  not  in  conformity 
with  the  Treaty  of  Peace  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  deleted  so  far  as  application  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  is  involved  but  shall  be  regarded 
as  being  in  full  force  and  effect  with  respect  to 
matters  not  covered  by  the  latter  treaty. 

In  compliance  with  paragraph  2  of  article  10  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace,  quoted  above,  the  United 
States  Government  will  register  with  the  Secre- 
tariat of  the  United  Nations  the  treaties  and  other 
agreements  which  are  by  this  notification  kept  in 
force  or  revived. 


BULGARIA 


[Released  to  tbe  press  March  11] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
.1  that  on  March  8,  1948,  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
nent  was  given  official  notification,  in  accordance 
vith  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Bulgaria 
ligned  at  Paris,  February  10,  1947,  regarding  the 
)rewar  bilateral  treaties  and  other  international 
igreements  with  Bulgaria  which  the  United  States 
jovernment  desires  to  keep  in  force  or  revive. 

Text  of  note  from  the  American  Minister  of  Sofia 
o  the  Bulgarian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  giv- 
ng  such  notification 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
vith  Bulgaria,  signed  at  Paris  February  10,  1947, 
vhich  came  into  force,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
'isions  of  article  38  thereof,  on  September  15, 1947 
ipon  the  deposit  of  instruments  of  ratification  by 
he  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
Jnited  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
reland,  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Ar- 
icle  8  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  reads  as  follows : 

"1.  Each  Allied  or  Associated  Power  will  notify 
Bulgaria,  within  a  period  of  six  months  from  the 
oming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  which  of 
ts  pre-war  bilateral  treaties  with  Bulgaria  it  de- 
ires  to  keep  in  force  or  revive.  Any  provisions 
;iot  in  conformity  with  the  present  Treaty  shall, 
lowever,  be  deleted  from  the  above-mentioned 
,reaties. 

"2.  All  such  treaties  so  notified  shall  be  regis- 
tered with  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations 
|n  accordance  with  Article  102  of  the  Charter  of 
She  United  Nations. 
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"3.  All  such  treaties  not  so  notified  shall  be  re- 
garded as  abrogated." 

I  have  the  honor,  by  direction  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and  on  its 
behalf,  to  notify  the  Bulgarian  Government,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  quoted  above,  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  desires  to  keep  in  force 
or  revive  the  following  pre-war  bilateral  treaties 
and  other  international  agreements  with  Bul- 
garia : 

Arbitration 

1.  Arbitration  treaty.  Signed  at  Washington  January 
21,  1929.  Ratified  by  the  United  States  February  14,  1929. 
Ratified  by  Bulgaria  July  2, 1929.  Ratifications  exchanged 
at  Washington  July  22,  1929.  Effective  July  22,  1929. 
[Treaty  Series  792 ;  46  Stat.  2332.] 

Certificates  of  Origin 

2.  Agreement  for  the  waiver  of  legalization  on  certifi- 
cates of  origin.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at 
Sofia  January  5,  1938.  Effective  January  5,  1938.  [Ex- 
ecutive Agreement  Series  124;  52  Stat.  1509.] 

Commerce 

3.  Provisional  commercial  agreement.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  signed  at  Sofia  August  18,  1932.  Effective 
August  18,  1932.  [Executive  Agreement  Series  41 ;  48 
Stat.  1753.] 

Conciliation 

4.  Conciliation  treaty.  Signed  at  Washington  January 
21, 1929.  Ratified  by  the  United  States  February  14,  1929. 
Ratified  by  Bulgaria  July  2,  1929.  Ratifications  ex- 
changed at  Washington  July  22,  1929.  Effective  July  22, 
1929.     [Treaty  Series  793;  46  Stat.  2334.] 

Extradition 

5.  Extradition  treaty.  Signed  at  Sofia  March  19,  1924. 
Ratified  by  the  United  States  May  15,  1924.    Ratified  by 
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Bulgaria  June  10,  1924.  Ratifications  exchanged  at  Sofia 
June  24,  1924.  Effective  June  24,  1924.  [Treaty  Series 
687;  43  Stat.  1886.] 

6  Supplementary  extradition  treaty.  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington June  8,  1934.     Ratified  by  the  United  States  April 

10,  1935.  Ratified  by  Bulgaria  July  27,  1935.  Ratifica- 
tions exchanged  at  Sofia  August  15,  1935.  Effective 
August  15,  1935.     [Treaty  Series  894;  49  Stat.  3250.] 

Naturalization 

7  Naturalization  treaty.  S'igned  at  Sofia  November 
23,  1923.  Ratified  by  the  United  States  February  26, 
1924.  Ratified  by  Bulgaria  March  30,  1924.  Ratifications 
exchanged  at  Sofia  April  5,  1924.  Effective  April  5,  1924. 
[Treaty  Series  684;  43  Stat.  1759.] 

Passport  Visa  Fees 

8.  Arrangement  for  the  reduction  of  passport  visa  tees 
for  non-immigrants.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed 
at  Sofia  June  19  and  29,  1925.  Effective  August  1,  1925. 
[Not  printed.] 

Postal 

9  Parcel  post  convention.  Signed  at  Sofia  August  2, 
1922  and  at  Washington  August  26,  1922.  Ratified  by  the 
United  States  August  31,  1922.    Effective  as  of  November 

11,  1919.     [Post  Office  Department  print ;  42  Stat.  2205.] 
10.  Convention  for  the  exchange  of  postal  money  or- 
ders.   Signed  at  Washington  April  3, 1922.    Effective  Octo- 
ber i,  1923.     [Not  printed.] 

11  Protocol  to  money  order  convention  signed  at  Wash- 
ington April  3,  1922.  Signed  at  Washington  September  6, 
1923.    Effective  October  1,  1923.    [Not  printed.] 

This  notification  will  be  deemed  to  be  effective 
on  the  date  of  the  present  note. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  either  of  the  two 
Governments  may  propose  revisions  in  any  of  the 
treaties  or  other  agreements  mentioned  in  the 
above  list. 

Further,  it  shall  be  understood  that  any  of  the 
provisions  in  the  treaties  and  other  agreements 
listed  in  this  notification  which  may  be  found  in 
particular  circumstances  to  be  not  in  conformity 
with  the  Treaty  of  Peace  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  deleted  so  far  as  application  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  is  involved  but  shall  be  regarded 
as  being  in  full  force  and  effect  with  respect  to 
matters  not  covered  by  the  latter  treaty. 

In  compliance  with  paragraph  2  of  article  8  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace,  quoted  above,  the  United 
States  Government  will  register  with  the  Secre- 
tariat of  the  United  Nations  the  treaties  and  other 
agreements  which  are  by  this  notification  kept  in 
force  or  revived. 

Inclusion  of  Communists  a  Matter  for  Chinese 
Government  To  Decide 

[Released  to  the  press  March  11] 

In  view  of  misunderstandings  that  have  arisen 
concerning  the  Secretary's  statements  about  China 
at  his  March  10  press  conference,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  Secretary  referred  to  President  Truman's 
statement  of  December  15,  1945.1     That  statement 

1  Buu.ktin  of  Dec.  16,  1945,  p.  945. 

2  Identic  notes  were  delivered  Mar.  4,  1948,  to  the  Am- 
bassadors of  Yugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland. 

3  Not  printed. 
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expressed  the  belief  of  the  United  States  "thai 
peace,  unity  and  democratic  reform  in  China  will 
be  furthered  if  the  basis  of  this  Government 
[China]  is  broadened  to  include  other  political 
elements  in  the  country".  The  Secretary  saic 
that  this  statement  still  stands.  When  asked 
specifically  whether  broadening  the  base  of  the 
Chinese  Government  meant  we  favored  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  he  replied 
that  the  Communists  were  now  in  open  rebellion 
against  the  Government  and  that  this  matter  (th( 
determination  of  whether  the  Communists  shoulc 
be  included  in  the  Chinese  Government)  was  foi 
the  Chinese  Government  to  decide,  not  for  th( 
United  States  Government  to  dictate. 


Chinese  Surplus  Property  Contract 

Statement  by  Secretary  Marshall 

[Released  to  the  press  March  10; 

Under  the  contract  of  August  30,  1946,  surplus 
property  of  an  estimated  value  of  $500,000,000  lo- 
cated on  a  large  number  of  Pacific  islands  was  sole 
to  the  Chinese  Government  on  a  "where-is,  as-is" 
basis,  with  the  Chinese  Government  to  take  pos- 
session on  the  spot  and  arrange  shipment  to  China 
Keports  received  by  the  Foreign  Liquidation  Com- 
missioner indicate  that  as  of  October  31,  1941 
property  to  the  value  of  $365,000,000  had  beei 
declared  surplus  to  the  Chinese,  title  having  passec 
on  $322,000,000  worth  of  this,  and  that  property 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Chinese  at  least  a; 
rapidly  as  the  Chinese  arranged  to  ship  it.  Then 
is  no  reason  to  anticipate  that  we  will  be  unabl( 
to  complete  transfer  of  the  remainder  by  Jun( 
30,  1948,  the  contract  date  for  completion  of  th< 
transfer. 


U.S.   Replies  to  Yugoslavia,    Czechoslovakia 
and  Poland  Concerning  Declaration 
on  German  Problems2 

■March  0, 191,8. 
Excellency  : 

With  reference  to  your  note  of  February  23 
1948,3  transmitting  the  text  of  the  declaration  con- 
cerning German  problems  drawn  up  by  the  Min 
isters  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Czechoslovakia,  Po. 
land  and  Yugoslavia  at  their  recent  confereno 
in  Praha,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  tha 
this  resolution  contains  so  many  statements  whicl 
are  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts  that  a  dis 
cussion  of  its  contents  would  serve  no  useful  pur 
pose. 


Accept  [etc.] 


For  the  Secretary  of  State : 
Robert  A.  Lovett  j 

Department  of  State  Bulletii 


•'/'■■. 
Bran 


'roposed  Foreign  Policy  Legislation 
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LETTER   FROM  THE  COUNSELOR  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  TO  THE 
CHAIRMAN   OF  THE   HOUSE  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 


[Released  to  the  press  March  8] 

March  4,  191,8. 
It  dear  Dr.  Eaton  : 

I  refer  to  your  letter  of  February  18,  1948  to 
he  Secretary  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
dopted  that  day  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
affairs. 

The  Resolution  requested  that  the  State  Depart- 
lent  "furnish  the  Committee  with  a  statement  of 
11  foreign  policy  legislation  needed  for  this  session 
mmediately  and  the  estimated  authorizations  and 
ppropriations  to  be  requested  together  with  an 
genda  of  any  other  steps  proposed  to  be  taken 
y  the  State  Department  to  support  the  financial 
spects  of  its  foreign  policy.  .  .  .". 

In  response  to  questioning  by  Committee  mem- 
ers  during  both  the  open  hearing  and  the  execu- 
ive  session  on  February  20,  Secretary  Marshall 
iscussed  the  Department's  legislative  program, 
deluding  certain  of  its  financial  aspects.  There 
re  enclosed  in  response  to  the  Committee's  reso- 
ltion  and  in  supplement  to  the  Secretary's  answers 
uring  the  hearings: 

(1)  A  statement  of  all  foreign  policy  legislation 
needed  this  session,  and 

(2)  The  estimated  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations to  be  requested  this  session. 

The  first  enclosure  amends  in  some  respects  and 
'rings  up  to  date  the  list  of  proposed  foreign  policy 
Jgislation  which  Mr.  Lovett  sent  you  on  December 
,  1947.  The  second  enclosure  is  in  effect  a  supple- 
ment to  the  information  which  Secretary  Marshall 
3nt  you  by  letter  on  February  6,  with  particular 
eference  to  the  item  therein  described  as  "other 
oreign  aid  (including  China)  'V  The  China  Aid 
equest  for  $570  million  has  already  been  submitted 
8  has  the  Greek-Turkish  Aid  amendment,  request- 
ig  authorization  for  additional  appropriations 
\  the  amount  of  $275  million.  The  item  in  en- 
losure  II  on  Economic  Development  of  Latin 
Unerica  was  not  mentioned  in  the  Secretary's  let- 
;5r  of  February  6  because  decisions  were  not  suffi- 
iently  definite  at  that  time  to  warrant  its  inclu- 
;ion. 

As  you  know,  instability  in  world  conditions  is 
uch  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  your  Com- 
mittee positive  assurance  that  no  additional  for- 
;ign  policy  legislation  will  be  requested  during  this 
Jssion.    In  the  estimate  of  the  Department,  how- 
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ever,  the  enclosures  list  all  foreign  policy  legisla- 
tion which  the  Department  now  foresees  as  likely 
to  be  requested  during  this  session  of  the  Congress, 
except  for  several  treaties  which  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate  and  for  several  relatively  unimpor- 
tant and  non-controversial  items  which  may  be 
submitted  this  session  for  action  but  upon  which 
final  decisions  have  not  been  reached. 

In  response  to  that  portion  of  the  resolution 
which  requested  "an  agenda  of  any  other  steps 
proposed  to  be  taken  by  the  State  Department  to 
support  the  financial  aspects  of  its  foreign  policy", 
the  Department  has  no  further  comments  to  offer 
than  those  which  the  Secretary  submitted  during 
the  hearings  on  February  20. 
Sincerely  yours, 

For  the  Secretary  of  State : 

Charles  E.  Bohlen 

Counselor 

February  27, 1948 

I.  Statement  in  Response  to  Request  of  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  for  a  "Statement 
of  all  Foreign  Policy  Legislation  Needed  this 
Session" 

For  convenience  and  clarity  the  following  list 
is  divided  into  three  parts. 

Part  I  includes,  in  a  suggested  order  or  priority, 
all  Department  sponsored  legislation  now  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  upon 
which  there  has  not  been  final  action  by  either 
House  and  legislation  which  has  not  yet  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Executive  and  which, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  renewal  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  may  be  referred  to  Com- 
mittees other  than  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Part  II  lists,  without  reference  to  any  suggested 
order  of  priority,  foreign  policy  legislation  upon 
which  the  Senate  has  completed  action  but  which 
awaits  House  action  or  the  convening  of  a 
conference. 

Part  III  lists  foreign  policy  legislation  which 
the  Department  is  sponsoring  by  itself,  or  jointly 
with  other  Departments,  but  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  Committees  other  than  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  22,  1948,  p.  233. 
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I.  Foreign  Policy  Legislation  Submitted  by  the 
Department  of  State  Upon  Which  Final  Action 
has  not  Been  Taken  by  Either  House  (in  sug- 
gested order  of  priority) 

1.  The  European  Recovery  Program. 

2.  Amendments  to  Greek-Turkish  Aid  Legis- 
lation (PL  75). 

3.  China  Aid  Program. 

4.  Trieste  Legislation. 

5.  Renewal  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  (not  yet  submitted  to  the  Congress). 

6.  The  Inter- American  Military  Cooperation 
Act  (H.R.  3836,  reported  out  by  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  but  not  yet  acted  upon) . 

7.  Munitions  Control  Act  (submitted  on  April 
15,  1947  and  referred  to  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  H.  Doc.  195). 

8.  Organic  Legislation  for  Government  of  Trust 
Territories  of  the  Pacific  Islands  (not  yet  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress). 

9.  Authorization  for  loan  of  $65  million  to  fi- 
nance construction  of  the  United  Nations  Head- 
quarters (not  yet  submitted  to  the  Congress). 

10.  Amendment  of  the  United  Nations  Partic- 
ipation Act  (PL  264,  79th  Congress).  To  au- 
thorize the  appointment  of  an  additional  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   (Not  yet  submitted  to  the  Congress). 

11.  Authorization  for  Extension  of  Aid  to  Des- 
titute Americans  Abroad.  ( Submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  July  14, 1947  and  referred  to  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.) 

12.  Authorization  for  the  State  Department  to 
perform  certain  consular  type  functions  for  Ger- 
man nationals  in  the  United  States.  (H.R.  4330 
favorably  reported  upon  by  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  on  July  23,  H.  Report  1045). 

13.  Authorization  to  Participate  in  the  Pan 
American  Railway  Congress  (S.J.  Res.  177.  Not 
introduced  in  House.  Railway  Congress  is  sched- 
uled to  meet  in  late  March  and  legislation  should, 
if  possible,  be  enacted  before  then.) 

14.  Procedural  Amendments  to  Charter  of  In- 
stitute of  Inter-American  Affairs  (PL  369), 
amendments  introduced  by  Mr.  Jonkman  on  Jan- 
uary 26,  1948. 

15.  Authorization  for  detail  of  United  States 
personnel  to  International  Organizations  (sub- 
mitted by  letter  dated  January  19,  1948  and  re- 
ferred to  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee) . 

16.  Authorization  for  Basic  Authority  for  As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  State  Positions  in  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

II.  Foreign  Policy  Legislation  Upon  Which  Sen- 
ate Action  Has  Been  Completed  and  Which  is 
Now  Pending  Before  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  or  Awaiting  Action  by  the 
House  of  Representatives 

1.  World  Health  Organization  (H.J.  Res.  161, 
passed  by  Senate  as  S.J.  Res.  98,  July  7,  1947) . 
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2.  Amendment  of  Constitution  of  the  Intern? 
tional  Labor  Organization  (S.J.  Res.  117,  passe 
by  Senate,  June  2, 1947.    H.  Report  1057) . 

3.  Authorization  for  United  States  Participj 
tion  in  the  Caribbean  Commission  (H.J.  Res.  23 
amended  and  passed  by  Senate,  February  2, 1948 

4.  Convention  on  Privileges  and  Immunities  ( 
the  United  Nations.  (Submitted  with  request  fc 
action  by  joint  resolution.  S.J.  Res.  136  passe 
by  Senate  on  July  17,  1947.) 

5.  Authorization  for  Payment  of  Swiss  Claii 
for  Bomb  Damage.  (S.  1605,  reported  Decembi 
18,  1947,  S.  Rep.  805)  Passed  by  Senate  on  Fel 
ruary  2,  1948. 

6.  Authorization  for  Relief  of  Certain  Foreig 
Service  Officers.  (H.R.  4186,  amended  and  passe 
by  Senate  and  awaiting  House  action.) 

III.  Foreign  Policy  Legislation  before  Commi 
tees  Other  than  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committ- 

1.  Displaced  persons  (Stratton  Bill,  H.R.  291 
Judiciary  Committee). 

2.  Authorization  for  detail  of  Military  ar 
Naval  Missions  to  Foreign  Governments.  (HJ 
2313,  Armed  Services  Committee.) 

3.  Authorization  for  Admission  of  Aliens 


Military  Schools. 
Committee.) 


(H.R.  5182,  Armed  Servic 


February  27, 1948 

II.  Statement  in  Response  to  Request  of  House  Con 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  for  "the  estimated  ai 
thorizations  and  appropriations  to  be  requestec 
this  Session  in  which  the  Department  of  Sta 
has  an  interest 

Note:  This  list  does  not  include  items  whi( 
on  this  date  had  already  been  submitted  to  tl 
Congress  particularly  the  China  Aid  program  : 
the  amount  of  $570  million,  the  Greek-Turkis 
Aid  amendments  calling  for  authorization  ar 
appropriations  of  $275  million,  and  estimates  f ' 
departmental,  foreign  service  and  informatk 
program  expenditures.  The  list  may  be  subje 
to  some  change  as  all  of  the  programs  coven 
have  not  been  fully  cleared  and  screened  in  tl 
Executive  branch. 

1.  Japanese-Korean  Reconstruction. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  is  developir 
an  economic  rehabilitation  appropriation  reque 
for  Japan,  Korea,  and  the  Ryukyu  Islands.  TL 
amount  to  be  requested  has  not  yet  been  final 
determined.  (Not  included  in  Enclosure  No. 
because  this  is  an  Army  item  in  which  there  is. 
foreign  policy  interest.) 

2.  Trieste  Aid. 

The  Department  of  State  expects  to  reque- 
authority  to  extend  financial  assistance  to  the  U'- 
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UK  zone  in  Trieste  for  the  15-month  period  April 
L,  1948 — June  30,  1949  to  prevent  disease  and  un- 
rest. It  is  now  contemplated  that  a  request  will 
je  submitted  for  the  amendment  of  Public  Law 
589  which  provides  interim  aid  to  Italy,  France 
,nd  Austria  to  include  Trieste  and  that  an  appro- 
priation of  $20  million  will  be  requested  under 
;he  authority  of  Public  Law  389. 

}.  Assistance  for  the  Development  of  Latin 
America. 
The  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  ex- 
jects  to  ask  the  Congress  to  increase  the  lending 
authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  by  $500  mil- 
ion  for  loans  to  Latin  America.  The  State  De- 
partment plans  to  assist  in  the  presentation  of  this 
•equest  to  the  Congress.  The  only  action  required 
)y  Congress  is  the  raising  of  the  present  lending 
uithority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank ;  no  appro- 
bation request  is  necessary. 
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4.  Loan  for  United  Nations  Headquarters  Con- 

struction. 

An  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Nations  is  expected  to  be  signed  in  the 
near  future,  setting  forth  the  terms  of  a  proposed 
United  States  interest-free  loan  of  $65  million  for 
the  construction  of  United  Nations  headquarters. 
After  the  agreement  is  signed,  the  President  is  ex- 
pected to  transmit  the  agreement  to  the  Congress 
for  approval  and  request  the  necessary  authorizing 
legislation  and  appropriation.  The  loan  is  to  be 
repaid  over  a  period  of  30  years. 

5.  Inter-American  Military  Cooperation. 

Final  figures  are  not  yet  available  on  the  amount 
that  will  be  needed  to  implement  this  legislation 
which  is  now  pending  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


Educational  Exchange  Programs  1 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

\  I  transmit  herewith  a  report  by  the  Secretary 
>f  State  on  the  operations  of  the  Department  of 
"State  under  section  32  (b)  (2)  of  Public  Law  584, 


Seventy -ninth  Congress,  as  required  by  that  law. 

Harry  S.  Truman. 

The  White  House,  March  8, 1948. 

Enclosure :  Report  from  the  Secretary  of  State  concern- 
ing Public  Law  584. 


REPORT  ON  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  March  #, 1948. 
The  President, 

The  White  House: 
I  enclose  herewith  for  your  transmittal  to  the 
Congress  a  report  on  the  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  as  required  by  section  32  (b)    (2) 
)f  Public  Law  584,  Seventy -ninth  Congress. 
I    Respectfully  submitted. 

G.  C.  Marshaij,. 


i    (Enclosures : 
Congress.) 


(1)    Memorandum,    (2)    report    to    the 


In  accordance  with  section  32  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended  August  1,  1946, 
j;he  following  report  is  submitted  covering  opera- 

\    5  H.  Doc.  562,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
March  21,  7948 


tions  under  paragraph  32  (b)  (2)  of  the  act  during 
the  period  January  1  through  December  31,  1947. 

Introduction 

The  Department  of  State  has  proceeded,  during 
the  calendar  year  1947,  with  the  preparation  and 
negotiation  of  the  executive  agreements  which, 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  act,  underlie  the 
educational  exchange  programs  in  the  participat- 
ing countries.  This  broad  program  of  long-range 
educational  exchanges,  setting  a  new  precedent  in 
international  intercourse,  has  called  for  meticulous 
attention  to  many  details  of  cultural,  financial, 
political,  and  economic  relations.  The  agree- 
ments concluded  during  this  year  were  under 
active  negotiation  with  the  countries  concerned  for 
over  6  months.  Now  that  a  pattern  has  been  estab- 
lished, however,  negotiations  may  be  expected  to 
move  more  rapidly  and  the  first  few  months  of 
1948  should  see  many  more  programs  under  way. 
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The  reception  accorded  the  proposals  of  the  United 
States  for  the  establishment  of  the  educational 
exchange  program  by  the  governments  of  the 
various  foreign  countries  and  the  popular  interest 
in  the  program  demonstrated  at  home  and  abroad 
give  every  promise  of  fulfillment  to  the  objectives 
of  the  Congress  in  providing,  through  this  pro- 
gram, improved  understanding  between  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

China 

The  executive  agreement  required  by  the  act  was 
signed  in  Nanking  at  4 :  30  p.m.  November  10, 
1947,  Nanking  time.2  The  signatories  were  the 
Honorable  J.  Leighton  Stuart,  American  Ambas- 
sador to  China,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  His  Excellency, 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Wang  Shih- 
chieh,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  China.  The  complete  text  of  the  agreement 
follows  as  annex  A. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  the  United  States  Educational  Foundation  in 
China  as  an  organization  created  and  established 
to  facilitate  the  administration  in  China  of  the 
program  of  educational  exchanges  authorized  by 
the  act.  The  management  and  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Foundation  are  vested  in  a  Board  of 
Directors  and  the  following  members  have  been 
appointed  by  Ambassador  Stuart : 

The  Honorable  J.  Leighton  Stuart,  American  Ambassa- 
dor to  China,  Chairman ; 

Dr.  Robert  Briggs  Watson,  acting  regional  director  for 
the  Far  East  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation ; 

George  H.  Green,  Jr.,  submanager,  Shanghai  branch  of 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York ; 

John  F.  Melby,  second  secretary  of  the  American 
Embassy,  Nanking; 

George  L.  Harris,  cultural  relations  attache  to  the 
American  Embassy,  Nanking. 

The  agreement  provides  that  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment shall  appoint  not  more  than  five  advisers 
to  the  Board.  Four  such  appointments  have  been 
made  as  follows: 

Dr.  Hu  Shih,  president  of  Peita,  Peiping,  Chairman ; 

Dr.  Sah  Pen-Tung,  secretary  general  of  Academia 
Sinica ; 

Dr.  Wui  Yi-Fang,  president,  Ginling  Women's  College; 

Dr.  Han  Lien-Ching,  chief,  Department  of  Cultural  Re- 
lations, Ministry  of  Education. 

While  the  agreement  provides  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  China  should  deposit  with 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  an  amount  of 
Chinese  national  currency  equivalent  to  $250,000 
(United  States  currency)  within  30  days  of  the 
signing  of  the  agreement,  Embassy,  Nanking,  was 
authorized  to  accept  an  initial  deposit  of  Chinese 
national  currency  equivalent  to  only  $5,000  to 
cover  immediate  administrative  expenses,  the  bal- 
ance payable  on  demand  of  the  United  States  Gov- 

'  Bulletin  of  Nov.  23,  1947,  p.  1005. 
3  Bulletin  of  Jan.  4,  1948,  p.  27. 
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eminent.  This  action  was  taken  to  protect  th 
financial  interest  of  the  United  States  in  a  perio 
of  rapid  exchange  rate  fluctuations.  As  of  De 
cember  31,  1947,  no  payment  had  been  receive 
from  the  Government  of  China,  no  American  cit: 
zens  were  attending  schools  or  institutions  pursi 
ant  to  the  agreement  and  no  currencies  or  credit 
for  currencies  had  been  expended  for  any  of  th 
purposes  under  paragraph  32  (b)  (2)  of  the  ac 
(Subsequent  to  December  31, 1947,  a  check  bearin 
the  date  of  December  19,  1947,  has  been  receive 
from  the  Government  of  China  in  the  amount  c 
627,000,000  Chinese  national  dollars  equivalent  t 
5,000  United  States  dollars.) 

Burma 

The  executive  agreement  required  by  the  act  wg 
signed  in  Rangoon  at  3  p.m.  December  22,  194' 
Rangoon  time.3  The  signatories  were  R.  Austi 
Acly,  Charge  d Affaires  ad  interim,  United  State 
Embassy,  Rangoon,  on  behalf  of  the  Governmer 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  U  Tin  Tu 
Counsellor  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  behalf  of  th 
Government  of  Burma.  The  complete  text  of  th 
agreement  follows  as  annex  B. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  establishmer 
of  the  United  States  Educational  Foundation  i 
Burma  as  an  organization  created  and  establishe 
to  facilitate  the  administration  in  Burma  of  th 
program  of  educational  exchanges  authorized  b 
the  act.  The  management  and  direction  of  the  ai 
fairs  of  the  Foundation  are  vested  in  a  Board  c 
Directors  and  the  following  members  have  bee 
appointed  by  Mr.  Acly,  Charge  dAffaires  ad  ii 
terim : 

Dr.  Frederick  L.  Jochem,  public  affairs  officer  of  tt 

United  States  Embassy,  Chairman; 
Dr.  Tin  Aung,  principal  of  the  University  of  Rangooi 
U  Cho,  Director  of  Public  Instruction  of  Burma; 
Sao  Sai  Mong,  chief  education  officer  of  the  Shan  State; 
Dr.  J.  Russell  Andrus,  second  secretary,  United  Stat< 

Embassy,  Rangoon; 
Dr.  Martin  P.  Detels,  Jr.,  third  secretary,  United  Stati 

Embassy,  Rangoon. 

Two  additional  American  members  had  not  bee 
appointed  as  of  December  31, 1947. 

As  of  December  31,  1947,  no  currencies  of  th 
Government  of  Burma  had  been  received  by  tr 
United  States  under  the  terms  of  the  agreemen 
no  American  citizens  were  attending  schools  c 
institutions  pursuant  to  the  agreement,  and  no  cui 
rencies  or  credits  for  currencies  had  been  expende 
for  any  of  the  purposes  under  paragraph  32  (h 
(2)  of  the  act. 

Developments  With  Other  Countries  as  of 
December  31, 1947 

Draft  executive  agreements  similar  to  thof 
concluded  with  China  and  Burma  had  been  tran: 
mitted  to  the  governments  of  the  following  com 
tries  for  signature :  The  Philippines,  Egypt,  Ital 
New  Zealand,  Greece,  and  Belgium. 
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Draft  agreements  were  prepared  and  awaiting 
•ansmittal  to  Finland,  Hungary,  and  Poland. 

Draft  agreements  were  in  the  final  stages  of 
reparation  for  transmittal  to  Czechoslovakia, 
.ustria,  Netherlands  Indies,  Siam,  Turkey,  Iran, 
aistralia,  France,  the  Netherlands,  the  United 
angdom,  and  Norway. 

Development  of  a  draft  agreement  with  Den- 
lark  was  suspended  because  there  had  not  been 
ifficient  utilization  by  Denmark  of  its  surplus- 
roperty  credit  to  make  an  educational  exchange 
rogram  feasible. 

Preliminary  exploration  had  been  begun  look- 
lg  to  the  development  of  exchange  programs  with 
ndia  and  Pakistan. 

he  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships 

On  July  10,  1947,  the  President  approved  the 
ppointment  of  the  following  members  of  the 
ioard  of  Foreign  Scholarships  provided  by  the 

.ct:4 

Dr.  Francis  T.  Spaulding,  New  York  State  Commissioner 
of  Education  (elected  Chairman  by  subsequent  action 
of  the  Board). 

General  Omar  N.  Bradley,  then  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs. 

Dr.  Walter  Johnson,  professor  of  history,  University 
of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Ernest  O.  Lawrence,  professor  of  physics,  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Dr.  John  W.  Studebaker,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Johnson,  president,  Fisk  University. 

Miss  Helen  C.  White,  professor  of  English,  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  Martin  R.  P.  McGuire,  dean  of  the  graduate  school, 
Catholic  University  of  America. 

Miss  Sarah  Blanding,  president,  Vassar  College. 

Mr.  Laurence  Duggan,  director,  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education. 

The  Board  has  held  two  meetings  during  calen- 
ar  year  1947,  the  first  on  October  8  and  9,  1947, 
id  the  second  on  December  13,  1947.  In  these 
leetings  the  Board  developed  several  basic  policies 
id  guiding  principles  to  govern  the  operation  of 
ie  exchange  program  authorized  by  the  act.  It 
Iso  established  three  basic  mechanisms  to  provide 
ie  preliminary  screening  of  applications  for 
>vards  prior  to  final  consideration  by  the  Board. 
he  Institute  of  International  Education  was  se- 
cted  as  the  agency  to  receive  and  screen  applica- 
ons  for  grants  as  students.  The  United  States 
ffice  of  Education  was  requested  to  receive  and 
reen  applications  for  grants  as  teachers  in  na- 
onal  elementary  or  secondary  schools  abroad, 
rrangements  were  made  with  the  Conference 
oard  of  Associated  Research  Councils  to  act  upon 
quests  for  grants  as  teachers  in  institutions  of 
j  gher  learning,  for  grants  to  pursue  advanced  re- 
arch  work,  and  as  teachers  in  American  elemen- 
iy  and  secondary  schools  in  foreign  countries.6 
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THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

Board  of  Examiners  for  Foreign  Service 
To  Hold  Examination 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
4  that  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  Foreign 
Service  had  determined  to  hold  on  September  27- 
30,  1948,  a  written  examination  for  appointment 
as  Foreign  Service  officer. 

The  examination  will  be  held  at  American  dip- 
lomatic posts  and  consulates  and  at  the  following 
18  Civil  Service  examination  centers:  Atlanta, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Dallas,  Denver, 
Honolulu,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  San  Francisco, 
San  Juan,  Seattle,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Win- 
ston-Salem. Application  blanks  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  Foreign 
Service,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25, 
D.C.  All  applications  must  be  received  by  the 
Board  of  Examiners  on  or  before  July  1,  1948. 
Applicants  must  be  at  least  21  and  under  31  years 
of  age  as  of  July  1,  1948,  and  must  have  been 
citizens  of  the  United  States  for  at  least  10  years 
before  July  1,  1948.  If  married,  they  must  be 
married  to  American  citizens. 


Regional  Consular  Conference  To  Be  Held 

[Released  to  the  press  March  4] 

The  Office  of  the  Foreign  Service  announced  on 
March  4  that  a  regional  consular  conference  will 
be  held  at  the  American  Embassy  in  Mexico  City, 
April  5-9,  at  which  diplomatic  and  consular  officers 
from  20  posts  in  Mexico  will  discuss  plans  to  im- 
prove American  Foreign  Service  operations  in  that 
country. 

The  sessions  will  be  addressed  by  prominent 
Foreign  Service  officers  and  by  Departmental 
officials  whose  duties  in  Washington  keep  them  in 
constant  communication  with  American  represent- 
atives in  Mexico.  Speakers  will  stress  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  the  Foreign  Service  in 
constant  alinement  with  changing  demands  and 
performance  criteria  so  that  the  Service  will 
always  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  American 
business,  agriculture,  labor,  and  industry. 

Other  matters  to  be  considered  include  border 
and  visa  problems,  administrative  procedures,  and 
ways  to  effect  a  better  coordination  of  the  activities 
of  the  officers  stationed  in  the  Capital  and  the  field. 

A  similar  conference  was  held  last  fall  in  Ottawa 
for  Foreign  Service  personnel  in  Canada.  Plans 
are  under  way  to  arrange  consular  sessions  later 
in  the  year  in  South  Africa. 

4  Bulletin  of  July  27,  1947,  p.  198. 

8  Included  in  the  report  are  Annex  A,  text  of  the  agree- 
ment with  China,  for  which  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  23,  1947, 
p.  1005,  and  also  TIAS  1687,  and  Annex  B,  text  of  the 
agreement  with  Burma,  for  which  see  TIAS  1685. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT 

Lincoln  MacVeagh  Appointed 
Ambassador  to  Portugal 

The  White  House  announced  on  March  5  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lincoln  MacVeagh,  former  Ambassador  to  Greece, 
as  Ambassador  to  Portugal,  replacing  John  C.  Wiley,  who 
has  been  named  Ambassador  to  Iran.  Mr.  MacVeagh's 
successor  at  Athens  has  not  yet  been  selected. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 

Loyalty  of  State  Department  Employees 

Statement  by  Secretary  Marshall 

[Released  to  the  press  March  10] 

Charges  have  been  made  regarding  the  loyalty 
of  State  Department  employees.  I  am  aware  of 
the  importance  of  insuring  the  loyalty  of  person- 
nel serving  the  Department.  Our  special  author- 
ity to  terminate  employment  obviously  places  a 
heavy  responsibility  on  us  to  see  that  the  personnel 
is  dependable  and  that  we  act  with  fairness  and 
decency. 

The  Department's  policy  gives  the  benefit  of 


doubt  to  the  Government  when  questions  of  ei 
ployees'  loyalty  arise.    But  the  doubt  must 
based  on  reliable  evidence.    We  must  careful 
avoid  action  based  on  spiteful,  unsupported,  or  vi 
responsible  allegations. 

I  have  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  the  personn 
I  regret  the  undermining  of  the  confidence  of  ti 
people  in  the  Department,  especially  at  this  crii 
cal  juncture. 

U.S.  Professor  and  Chilean  Physician 
Extended  Grants-in-Aid 

A  grant-in-aid  has  been  extended  by  the  E 
partment  of  State  to  the  following:  Santiago  I 
esco  MacClure  of  Santiago,  Chile,  to  enable  hi, 
to  spend  a  year  as  research  consultant  at  the  Was 
ington  University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri ;  Philip  1 
Thayer  of  Washington,  D.C.,  for  a  two  wee!' 
visit  to  Habana,  Cuba,  to  confer  with  officials  ! 
the  University  of  Habana  and  others  regarding  ll 
international  faculty  exchange  program  in  ts 
field  of  law. 


Transfer  of  Nondemilitarized  Combat  Materiel 

[Released  to  the  press  Mart .) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  authorizations  and  transfers  of  surplus  nondemilitarized  and  demilitarizl 
combat  materiel  effected  by  the  Department  of  State  in  its  capacity  as  foreign-surplus  and  lend-leB 
disposal  agent,  during  the  months  of  February,  May,  July,  October,  November,  and  December  19T 
and  not  previously  reported  to  the  Munitions  Division: 


Country 


Argentina . 
Brazil     .    . 

Canada.    . 

China     .    . 


Cuba. 


Ecuador    .    . 

El  Salvador  . 
France  .  .  . 
Netherlands , 

Uruguay  .  . 
Venezuela     . 


Description  of  materiel 


One  J  2F-5  aircraft  (Navy  utility  amphibian  biplane)  .    . 
Miscellaneous  cartridges  and  metallic  belt  links    .    .    .    . 

8,020  100-lb.  practice  bombs  and  charges 

21  light  tanks,  M5A1,  and  100  assembly  stabilizers  with 

fin,  for  use  with  practice  rifle  grenade  Mil. 
50  LST'S  or  landing  ships,  tank  (demilitarized).      (Partial 

sale  of  landing  craft  located  at  Subic  Bay,  Republic 

of  the  Philippines). 
Miscellaneous    cartridges,    shells,    shell    fins,    percussion 

primers,  canisters,  shot,  grenades,  signals. 
6  tank  engines,  36  bundles  of  track  assemblies,  and  mis- 
cellaneous spare  parts  for  light  tanks,  M3A1. 
Miscellaneous  shells,  shot,  cartridges,  and  canisters  .    .    . 
Miscellaneous    cartridges,    clips,    shells,    grenades,    and 

rockets. 
3  tank  engines,  18  bundles  of  shoe-track  assemblies  and 

miscellaneous  spare  parts  for  light  tanks,  M3A1. 
15  P-51  aircraft  and  spare  parts  for  one  year's  mainte- 
nance. 
2  B-17,  3  P-47  and  3  P-51  aircraft,  (demilitarized,  non- 

flyable,  for  ground  instruction  only,  in  educational 

institutions). 
Miscellaneous    cartridges,    metallic    belt   links,    practice 

bombs,  and  charges. 
Miscellaneous    cartridges,    metallic 

bombs,   charges,   bombs,   fuzes 

aiming  wire  assemblies. 


belt    links,    practice 
assembly  fins,  and 


Procurement  cost 


$10,  000.  00 

271,  906.  81 

26,  867.  00 

568,  224.  00 

80,  890,  000.  00 


345,  430.  63 

99,  422.  60 

49,  085.  53 
151,  732.  27 

49,711.31 

787,  335.  00 

877,  158.  00 

22,  513.  31 
70,  264.  93 


Sales  price 


$3,  500.  00 

27,  180.  79 

2,  686.  70 

17,  454.  00 

1,  400,  000.  00 


30,  695.  45 

4,  971.  13 
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Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  author  of  the  article  on  the  second  Inter-American 
Conference  on  Social  Security,  is  Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Statistics,  Social  Security  Administration. 
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MMENTS  ON  THE  INTERNATIONAL  WHEAT  AGREEMENT 


By  Edward  G.  Cale 


egotiations  which  have  continued  for  approxi- 
;ely  15  years  looking  toward  an  agreement 
tun  the  framework  of  which  a  major  portion  of 
xnational  trade  in  wheat  would  take  place  were 
ught  to  a  successful  conclusion  on  March  6, 
8.  The  final  phases  of  these  negotiations  oc- 
red  during  a  Special  Session  called  for  this  pur- 
b  by  the  International  Wheat  Council,  which 
;  established  in  1942  under  a  memorandum  of 
eement  initialed  by  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ments  of  Argentina,  Australia,  Canada,  the 
ited  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States, 
'he  general  form  of  the  agreement  is  the  same 
hat  of  the  draft  formulated  in  negotiations  at 
International  Wheat  Conference  held  in  Lon- 
i  in  March  and  April  1947,1  i.  e.,  a  multilateral 
tract  under  which  member  exporting  countries 
ee  to  supply  specified  quantities  of  wheat  to 
nber  importing  countries,  if  called  upon  to  do 
at  the  maximum  prices  provided  for  in  the 
eement,  and  member  importing  countries  agree 
purchase  specified  quantities  of  wheat  from 
mber  exporting  countries,  if  called  upon  to  do 
it  the  minimum  prices  provided  for  in  the  agree- 
rit.  Since  the  agreement  assures  exporting 
mtries  markets  for  a  substantial  part  of  the 
eat  they  are  able  to  produce  for  export  at  prices 
ich  are  not  lower  than  the  minimum  prices 
ich  the  agreement  provides,  it  should  encourage 
i  producing  countries  to  maintain  production 
least  during  the  continuation  of  the  present 
eals  shortage.  In  addition,  the  commitments 
the  exporting  countries  to  supply  specified 
mtities  of  wheat  to  the  importing  countries  at 
ces  no  higher  than  the  maximum  prices  which 
!  agreement  provides  should  make  it  possible 
'  the  importing  countries  to  plan  their  agricul- 
•al  production  witb  greater  certainty  that  im- 
rted  wheat  will  be  available.  In  this  way  the 
eeement  should  encourage  the  importing  coun- 
es  to  diversify  their  agriculture  and  to  utilize 
)ir  agricultural  resources  to  greater  advantage 
m  would  otherwise  have  been  possible, 
rhe  principal  problem  regarding  the  agreement 
it  was  left  unresolved  by  the  London  confer- 
ee related  to  the  maximum  and  minimum  prices 
it  should  be  provided  for  in  the  agreement, 
ere  was,  however,  as  the  Special  Session  of  the 
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Wheat  Council  indicated,  a  number  of  other  ques- 
tions on  which  full  agreement  was  not  reached  in 
the. London  conference.  In  its  final  meeting,  that 
Conference  entrusted  to  the  International  Wheat 
Council  the  task  of  bringing  the  negotiations  to 
a  successful  conclusion.  Membership  in  the  Coun- 
cil had  been  increased  to  13  prior  to  the  London 
conference,  the  following  countries  having  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  of  membership  issued  by  the 
Council  in  March  1946:  Belgium,  Brazil,  China, 
Denmark,  France,  India,  Italy,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and  Yugoslavia,  which  were  also  issued  invitations 
at  the  same  time,  did  not  become  members. 

In  entrusting  the  task  of  negotiating  the  agree- 
ment to  the  Wheat  Council,  the  London  conference 
recommended  that  invitations  to  membership  in 
the  Council  be  extended  to  all  countries  that  were 
represented  at  the  Conference.  Between  the  time 
of  the  London  conference  and  the  meeting  of  the 
Special  Session  of  the  Wheat  Council  in  which  the 
wheat-agreement  negotiations  were  completed,  15 
additional  countries  became  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, namely:  Austria,  Colombia,  Czechoslovakia, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Egypt,  Greece,  Ireland, 
Lebanon,  Mexico,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Peru, 
Poland,  Portugal,  and  Uruguay,  thus  bringing 
membership  in  the  Council  to  28. 

The  first  important  step  taken  by  the  Council 
pursuant  to  the  request  of  the  London  conference 
occurred  at  the  Council's  meeting  on  December  8, 
1947,  when  a  Special  Session  was  agreed  upon 
for  January  28  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  and 
signing  an  international  wheat  agreement.  It  also 
established  a  Special  Committee  (consisting  of  the 
representatives  of  Australia,  Brazil,  Canada, 
France,  India,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States),  instructing  it  to 
do  any  preparatory  work  which  would  expedite 
the  proceedings  of  the  Special  Session.  This 
Committee  met  on  December  9  and  29,  1947,  and 
on  January  5  and  6,  1948,  and  prepared  a  report 
to  the  International  Wheat  Council  stating  what 
it  considered  to  be  the  substantive  issues  facing 
the   Special    Session,   namely:  the   questions   of 


'■■'■:  •••:'■ 


1  For  a  discussion  of  this  Conference  and  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  negotiations  leading  up  to  it  see  Btjuletin  of 
June  1, 1947,  p.  1053. 
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duration  of  the  agreement,  the  maximum  and 
minimum  prices  for  which  it  should  provide,  the 
equation  of  guaranteed  import  and  export  quanti- 
ties, and  the  inclusion  in  the  agreement  of  provi- 
sions giving  the  Council  added  responsibility  and 
authority  to  deal  with  emergency  needs  for  wheat 
that  might  arise.  It  was  necessary  to  devise  a 
way  of  bringing  the  guaranteed  import  and  export 
quantities  provided  for  in  the  agreement  into 
equality,  since  importing  countries  had  indicated 
in  London  a  desire  to  purchase  substantially  larger 
quantities  of  wheat  than  exporting  countries  were 
in  a  position  to  commit  themselves  to  supply. 

In  its  December  8,  1947,  meeting,  the  Council 
agreed  to  invite  to  its  Special  Session  all  countries 
which  had  been  invited  by  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  to  attend  the  Wheat  Conference  in 
London  in  March  and  April  1947,  namely^  all 
countries  which  were  members  either  of  the  United 
Nations  or  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion. Each  of  the  28  countries  which  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Wheat  Council  were  represented  by 
delegations  at  the  Special  Session.  In  addition, 
13  other  countries  accepted  the  Council's  invita- 
tion and  were  represented  by  delegates  or  ob- 
servers. These  were  Afghanistan,  Cuba,  Ecua- 
dor, Finland,  Guatemala,  Iran,  Liberia,  Pakistan, 
Philippines,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  Venezuela.  The  Special  Session  was 
therefore  attended  by  representatives  from  41 
countries,  and  by  observers  from  United  Na- 
tions, Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Keconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, and  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

A  number  of  governments  sent  specially  in- 
structed representatives  to  the  Special  Session. 
The  United  Kingdom,  for  example,  sent  Sir  Her- 
bert Broadley  and  John  Wall  of  the  British  Min- 
istry of  Food  from  London.  Other  governments 
were  represented  by  their  regular  delegations  to 
the  International  Wheat  Council  who  were,  of 
course,  under  special  instructions  regarding  the 
subject  matter  before  the  Special  Session.  The 
United  States  was  represented  at  the  Special  Ses- 
sion by  its  regular  delegation  to  the  International 
Wheat  Council.  This  is  composed  of  N.  E.  Dodd, 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture ;  Leroy  K.  Smith, 
Director,  Grain  Branch,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; L.  A.  Wheeler,  until  March  1, 1948,  Director, 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  since  then  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Foreign  Service ;  and  Edward 
G.  Cale,  Associate  Chief,  International  Resources 
Division,  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
presided  at  all  meetings  of  the  Special  Session. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Council,  Andrew  Cairns, 
served  as  Secretary  of  the  Special  Session. 

Since  the  major  issues  to  be  faced  at  the  Special 
Session  were  already  well  understood,  the  organi- 
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zation  of  the  Session  was  relatively  simple 
only  two  regular  committees  were  established i| 
Steering  Committee  consisting  of  representata 
of  those  countries  that  had  served  on  the  Spea 
Committee  established  by  the  Wheat  Councili 
December  8,  1947,  to  prepare  for  the  Session,  ■ 
a  Price  Equivalents  Committee.  Although  i 
former  was  in  a  position  to  consider  all  probla 
of  procedure  coming  before  the  Special  Sessc 
most  of  its  attention  was  devoted  to  questions  e 
lating  to  the  duration  of  the  agreement,  to  i 
basic  minimum  and  maximum  prices  that  it  sholi 
contain,  and  to  the  consideration  of  methods  ) 
moderating  severe  price  changes  from  one  c»] 
year  to  another  within  the  price  ranges.  The  P : 
Equivalents  Committee  was  established  to  res<? 
one  of  the  problems  which  had  not  been  settle<a 
the  London  Wheat  Conference,  i.e.,  to  deteriri 
in  the  currencies  of  Australia  and  the  Un:* 
States,  respectively,  the  maximum  and  minim 
prices  for  certain  types  of  their  wheat  in  relal 
to  a  grade  of  Canadian  wheat,  which  was  ta,J 
as  the  basic  grade  for  purposes  of  the  agreeme: . 

Mr.  Wheeler  and  Mr.  Cairns  were  elected  ch,i 
man  and  secretary,  respectively,  of  the  Steen 
Committee.  John  Wall  of  the  United  Kingti 
Delegation  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Pc 
Equivalents  Committee  and  James  McAnsh  of  i 
staff  of  Fao  served  as  the  Committee's  secret  i 
Australia,  Canada,  India,  the  United  Kingdi 
and  the  United  States  were  represented  on  I 
Price  Equivalents  Committee. 

Problems  which  could  not  be  handled  in  J 
meetings  of  the  Council  on  subjects  other  ti 
those  falling  within  the  purview  of  the  Steen 
Committee  and  the  Price  Equivalents  Commit 
were  referred  to  ad  hoc  working  parties  or  grou 
The  most  important  of  these  was  the  so-ca1 
"First  Working  Party"  established  to  consider  I 
equation  of  the  guaranteed  export  and  imti 
quantities,  and  a  proposal  made  by  the  Un2 
States  Delegation  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
London  draft  agreement  relating  to  emergen* 
in  periods  of  acute  scarcity.  This  was  the  d 
working  party  or  group  whose  period  of  actrt 
extended  virtually  throughout  the  entire  Spes 
Session.  The  following  countries  were  rep 
sented  on  it:  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  Chi: 
Egypt,  France,  Greece,  India,  Ireland,  Italy,  1* 
way,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  Stop 
The  head  of  the  Indian  Delegation,  J.  Vesu.i 
served  as  the  Working  Party's  chairman  and  J  3 
W.  Evans  of  the  staff  of  Fao  as  its  secretary. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Special  Session  i 
held  on  January  28,  1948,  and  the  last  meeting 
March  6, 1948.  During  this  period  the  Session'' 
cessed  for  approximately  one  week,  from  \ 
afternoon  of  February  26  until  the  morning 
March  4.  This  recess  was  required  to  enable  dt> 
gations  to  obtain  final   instructions  from  t' 
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vernments  regarding  the  outstanding  unsettled 
ues  at  the  time.  The  recess  was  agreed  upon  by 
a  Special  Session  in  the  hope  that  the  negotia- 
ms  could  be  completed  within  a  short  time  after 
e  Session  reconvened. 

All  meetings  of  the  Special  Session  except  the 
al  meeting  on  March  6  were  in  executive  session, 
•rangements  were  made,  however,  for  the  Chair- 
in  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Special  Session  to 
:et  with  representatives  of  the  press  from  time  to 
ne  and  to  issue  releases  in  order  that  the  press 
d  the  public  might  be  kept  advised  of  the  prog- 
5s  of  the  negotiations.  At  the  final  session  on 
arch  6,  which  was  open  to  the  public,  copies  of 
e  agreement  that  had  been  negotiated  and  of  a 
lease  describing  its  principal  features  were 
stributed  to  the  press. 

The  agreement  consists  of  a  preamble  and  22 
tides.  The  preamble  indicates  that  the  coun- 
ies  signing  the  agreement  have  done  so  "recog- 
zing  that  there  is  now  a  serious  shortage  of 
iieat,  and  that  later  there  may  be  a  serious  sur- 
us ;  believing  that  the  high  prices  resulting  from 
e  present  shortage  and  the  low  prices  which 
Duld  result  from  a  future  surplus  are  harmful  to 
eir  interests,  whether  they  are  producers  or  con- 
mers  of  wheat;  and  concluding  therefore  that 
eir  interests,  and  the  general  interest  of  all  coun- 
ies  in  economic  expansion,  require  that  they 
ould  cooperate  to  bring  order  into  the  interna- 
Dnal  wheat  market".  The  agreement's  objec- 
ts, as  stated  in  article  I,  "are  to  assure  supplies 
'  wheat  to  importing  countries  and  to  assure  mar- 
ts to  exporting  countries  at  equitable  and  stable 
•ices". 

The  essence  of  the  agreement  is  contained  in 
tides  II  through  VI.  Article  II,  dealing  with 
ghts  and  obligations  of  importing  and  export- 
g  countries,  contains  two  annexes.  Annex  I 
ves  in  metric  tons  and  in  bushels  the  "guaranteed 
irehases"  of  each  of  the  signatory  importing 
untries.  Annex  II  gives  the  "guaranteed  sales" 
'  each  of  the  exporting  countries. 
Article  III  provides  for  the  supplying  to  the 
Duncil  by  the  contracting  governments  of  the  in- 
•rmation  regarding  sales  for  export,  and  export, 
id  purchases  for  import,  and  import,  of  wheat 
hich  is  necessary  for  the  record  keeping  by  the 
ouncil  that  will  be  required  in  the  administration 
'  the  agreement. 

1  Article  IV  deals  with  the  enforcement  of  rights. 
I  provides  that  any  importing  country  which  at 
iy  time  finds  difficulty  in  making  its  guaranteed 
•irehases  at  the  maximum  price  may,  through  the 
i ouncil,  call  upon  the  exporting  countries  to  sup- 
;y  wheat  up  to  the  amount  which  the  exporting 
^untries  have  guaranteed  to  supply  the  importing 
;»untry  in  question  and  that  any  exporting  coun- 
|y  which  at  any  time  finds  difficulty  in  making  its 
laranteed   sales   at   the   minimum   price  may, 
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through  the  Council,  call  upon  the  importing 
countries  to  purchase  wheat  up  to  the  amount 
which  the  importing  countries  have  guaranteed  to 
purchase  from  the  exporting  country  in  question. 
The  exporting  countries  may  be  called  upon  by 
the  importing  countries  to  deliver  wheat  only  at 
the  maximum  price.  The  importing  countries 
may  be  called  upon  by  the  exporting  countries  to 
purchase  wheat  only  at  the  minimum  price. 
Transactions  in  wheat  over  and  above  the  guaran- 
teed quantities  are  not  subject  to  the  terms  of  the 
agreement. 

Article  V  deals  with  the  adjustment  of  obliga- 
tions. It  provides  that  any  contracting  govern- 
ment which  fears  that  it  may  be  prevented  by 
circumstances,  such  as  a  short  crop  in  the  case  of 
an  exporting  country  or  such  as  the  necessity  to 
safeguard  its  balance  of  payments  or  monetary 
reserves  in  the  case  of  an  importing  country,  from 
carrying  out  its  obligations  and  responsibilities 
under  the  agreement  shall  report  the  matter  to  the 
Council.  It  also  provides  that  the  Council,  if  it 
finds  that  the  country's  representations  are  well- 
founded,  shall  seek  to  bring  about  an  adjustment 
in  obligations  through  the  voluntary  assumption 
of  those  obligations  by  other  contracting  countries. 
It  provides  further  that  in  the  event  it  is  not 
possible  to  adjust  the  obligations  on  a  voluntary 
basis  the  Council  shall  reduce  the  quantities  in 
the  appropriate  annex  to  article  II,  on  a  propor- 
tional basis,  in  order  to  bring  the  total  quantities 
in  the  annexes  into  equality  with  each  other. 

Article  VI  deals  with  prices.  This  article,  as 
was  the  case  in  London,  raised  the  most  difficult 
problems  that  had  to  be  considered.  As  finally 
negotiated,  the  article  provides  for  a  uniform 
maximum  price  of  $2.00  per  bushel  and  for  a 
minimum  price  of  $1.50  in  the  first  year,  $1.40  in 
the  second  year,  $1.30  in  the  third  year,  $1.20  in 
the  fourth  year,  and  $1.10  in  the  fifth  year.  These 
prices  are  for  no.  1  Manitoba  Northern  wheat  in 
store  Fort  William/Port  Arthur,  expressed  in 
terms  of  Canadian  currency  per  bushel  at  the 
parity  for  the  Canadian  dollar  determined  for  the 
purposes  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  as 
of  February  1,  1948.  Under  this  definition  one 
dollar  Canadian  currency  is  equal  to  one  dollar 
United  States  currency.  Under  the  definition  of 
"wheat"  used  in  the  agreement,  wheat  includes 
flour  in  terms  of  wheat  equivalent  in  every  case 
where  the  term  occurs,  except  in  this  article  and 
in  article  IX  dealing  with  stocks  which  are  to  be 
held  by  exporting  and  importing  countries. 

No  provision  was  incorporated  in  the  agreement 
specifically  for  the  purpose  of  moderating  fluc- 
tuations within  the  limits  set  by  the  basic  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  prices,  although  a  provision 
which  was  contained  in  the  London  draft  agree- 
ment was  included,  under  which  the  Council  may, 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  votes  held  by  the 
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exporting  and  importing  countries  voting  sep- 
arately, determine  the  minimum  and  maximum 
prices  for  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years  of  the 
agreement,  provided  that  the  minimum  price  so 
determined  is  not  lower  than  the  basic  minimum 
price  and  the  maximum  price  so  determined  is  not 
higher  than  the  basic  maximum  price  referred  to 
earlier  (i.e.,  the  minimum  may  not  be  lower  than 
$1.50  in  the  first  year,  $1.40  in  the  second  year, 
et  cetera,  and  the  maximum  may  not  be  higher 
in  any  year  than  $2.00). 

With  one  exception,  voting  under  the  agreement 
is  on  a  weighted  basis  with  the  weight  of  the  vote 
being  determined  by  the  quantity  of  wheat  which 
a  country  is  committed  to  buy  or  sell  and  with  50 
percent  of  the  total  vote  being  exercised  by  ex- 
porting countries  and  50  percent  by  importing 
countries.  The  exception  relates  to  voting  on  the 
seat  of  the  Council  under  paragraph  10  of  article 
XI  in  which  case  each  delegate  has  one  vote. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  it  is  evident  that 
of  the  problems  mentioned  in  its  report  to  the 
Council  by  the  Council's  Special  Committee,  the 
question  of  duration  was  settled  on  the  basis  of 
five  years,  that  the  price  range  question  was 
settled  on  the  basis  of  a  uniform  ceiling  of  $2.00 
and  a  floor  beginning  at  $1.50  and  dropping  by 
10-cent  stages  to  $1.10  in  the  fifth  year,  and  that 
no  provision  for  narrowing  price  fluctuations 
within  these  limits  was  made  which  can  take  effect 
without  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  exporters 
and  importers,  voting  separately.  Since  Canada 
and  the  United  States  each  hold  more  than  one 
third  of  the  exporter  vote  and  since  the  United 
Kingdom  holds  more  than  one  third  of  the  im- 
porter vote,  it  is  apparent  that  no  change  in  the 
maximum  and  minimum  prices  can  be  made  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  each  of  these  countries. 

The  problem  of  equating  the  guaranteed  export 
and  import  quantities,  as  indicated  earlier,  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  importing  countries  which 
had  expressed  a  desire  to  participate  in  the  agree- 
ment wished  to  commit  themselves  to  purchase 
larger  quantities  of  wheat  under  the  agreement 
than  the  exporting  countries  were  in  a  position  to 
agree  to  supply.  Some  of  the  countries  desiring 
to  purchase  additional  quantities  were  prepared  to 
commit  themselves  to  do  so  for  each  of  the  five 
years  of  the  agreement.  Others  needed  substan- 
tially larger  quantities  of  wheat  in  the  earlier  years 
than  in  the  later  years,  since  they  expected  their 
domestic  production,  which  in  many  instances  had 
been  reduced  by  the  war,  to  increase  materially 
during  the  life  of  the  agreement.  In  equating  the 
guaranteed  export  and  import  quantities,  the  rela- 
tionship of  those  quantities  to  the  allocations  of 
the  importing  countries  that  have  been  recom- 
mended by  the  International  Emergency  Food 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  and  the  allocations  it  is  likely 
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to  recommend  for  them  during  the  continuatin 
of  the  present  cereals  shortage  was  also  extensivj 
discussed.  The  problem  of  bringing  the  11 
quantities  into  equality  was  complicated  furtj 
because  a  number  of  importing  countries  whl 
had  not  previously  indicated  their  intention! 
participating  in  the  agreement  did  so  during  u 
Special  Session.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  u 
guaranteed  quantities  of  the  importing  counts 
should  be  uniform  for  each  of  the  five  years  of 
agreement.  After  the  exporting  countries  had* 
dicated  that  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  accli 
to  a  request  that  they  supply  more  than  500  milk 
bushels  of  wheat  under  the  agreement,  the  t<»l 
of  the  guaranteed  purchases  by  the  import! 
countries  was  reduced  to  500  million  bushels.  ,1 
this  amount  Australia  is  to  supply  85  milk 
bushels,  Canada  230  million  bushels,  and  i 
United  States  185  million  bushels.  The  reducin 
in  the  guaranteed  purchases  of  the  importing  coi 
tries  was  made  by  first  applying  a  uniform  jr 
centage  reduction  to  the  quantities  of  K 
individual  importing  countries  and  then  by  w« 
ing  out  further  selective  reductions  for  a  nunla 
of  such  countries. 

Near  the  close  of  the  Conference  in  London,;  u 
United  States  Delegation  had  introduced  a  resyi 
tion  which  would  have  provided  that  so  lonju 
wheat  is  in  short  supply,  importing  count  a 
should  not  buy  from  any  source  quantities  of  wh1 
or  substitute  grains  suitable  for  direct  human  cl 
sumption  in  excess  of  their  guaranteed  quantii 
in  the  proposed  agreement,  except  to  the  extr 
that  the  International  Emergency  Food  Couii 
(now  the  International  Emergency  Food  C«i 
mittee  of  Fao)  or  any  successor  organization  a 
recommended  that  they  receive  larger  quantia 
and  that  the  exporting  countries  should  agree  I 
to  sell  to  any  country  a  quantity  of  wheat  or  so 
stitute  grains  if  this  would  cause  it  to  receive  mn 
than  its  guaranteed  quantity,  unless  that  coi 
try  were  free  to  do  so  by  virtue  of  the  fact  thatt: 
recommended  allocation  was  in  excess  of  the  qui 
tity  guaranteed  to  it  under  the  agreement, 
purpose  of  this  resolution  was  to  prevent  the  agie 
ment  from  interfering  with  international  coopa 
tion  in  the  distribution  of  wheat,  on  the  basis) 
need,  during  the  continuation  of  the  present  cerd 
shortage.  The  Conference  took  no  action  on  li 
resolution  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  impossli 
to  conclude  a  wheat  agreement  at  the  Confereie 
However,  in  passing  on  to  the  Wheat  Council  u 
task  of  continuing  the  negotiations  looking  tow  -c 
an  international  wheat  agreement,  the  Conferee 
also  transmitted  the  resolution  to  the  Council. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  the  UnJj 
States  Delegation  introduced  this  resolutin 
These  included  the  following,  in  addition  to  i< 
general  desire  of  the  United  States  not  to  per  i 
the  agreement  to  interfere  with  an  equitable  intr 
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ttional  distribution  of  wheat  during  the  present 
ortage : 

First,  the  possible  harmful  effect  that  the  agree- 
ent  might  otherwise  have  on  the  United  States 
cupation  programs  in  such  countries  as  Germany 
id  Japan. 

Second,  the  possibility  that  in  its  absence  the 
p-eement  might  interfere  with  the  efforts  of  im- 
u'ting  countries  that  were  members  of  the  agree- 
ent  to  obtain  supplies  of  wheat  over  and  above 
ie  quantities  which  they  were  guaranteed  under 
l6  agreement,  even  though  their  allocations  rec- 
nmended  by  Iefc  might  indicate  that  they 
ieded  such  wheat. 

Third,  the  possibility  that  nonrecognition  of  the 
sponsibility  of  Iefc  in  this  way  might  lead  to 
lack  of  interest  in  its  operations  on  the  part  of 
rtain  importing  countries  and  possibly  to  dis- 
mtinuance  of  Iefc  itself  before  the  need  for  such 
1  organization  had  passed. 
A  fourth  problem  which  was  related  to  the  fore- 
)ing  but  not  covered  by  the  resolution  was  the 
ilief  of  the  delegation  that  some  provision  should 
i  made  in  the  agreement  to  permit  reductions  in 
ie  quantities  guaranteed  to  certain  importing 
mntries  under  the  agreement  in  order  to  make 
heat  available  to  other  countries  in  greater  rel- 
ive need  if  wheat  for  this  purpose  could  not  be 
Jtained  in  any  other  way.  The  delegation  later 
ressed  for  an  addition  to  the  agreement  along 
tis  line,  both  in  the  meetings  of  the  Special  Com- 
ittee  that  prepared  for  the  Special  Session  of 
ie  Wheat  Council  and  at  the  Special  Session  of 
ie  Council  itself. 

The  first  of  these  problems  was  met  in  the  Spe- 
al  Session  by  the  adoption  of  the  following  foot- 
ate  to  annex  II  to  article  II  referring  to  the  sales 
iiaranteed  by  the  United  States : 

"In  the  event  of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1 
f  Article  V  being  invoked  by  reason  of  a  short 
'op  it  will  be  recognized  that  these  guaranteed 
lies  do  not  include  the  minimum  requirements  of 
heat  of  any  Occupied  Area  for  which  the  United 
tates  of  America  has,  or  may  assume,  supply  re- 
xmsibility,  and  that  the  necessity  of  meeting  these 
xniirements  will  be  one  of  the  factors  considered 
b  determining  the  ability  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  deliver  its  guaranteed  sales  under  this 
greement." 

j  The  purpose  of  this  footnote  is  to  call  attention 
i)  the  possibility  that  the  United  States  in  some 
i^ar  in  which  its  crop  is  short  might  not  be  able 
p  supply  the  full  185  million  bushels  of  wheat 
rhich  it  is  committed  to  supply  under  the  agree- 
ment because  of  its  obligation  to  furnish  wheat  to 
fleet  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  occupied 
jreas.  The  footnote  does  not  imply  the  giving  of 
iny  preference  to  those  areas  relative  to  countries 
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that  are  members  of  the  agreement  as  to  the  level 
of  supplies  in  relation  to  need.  During  meetings 
of  the  Special  Session  the  United  States  Delega- 
tion pointed  out  that  so  long  as  the  cereals  short- 
age continues  it  anticipates  that  the  needs  of  the 
occupied  areas  will  be  screened  by  Iefc  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  past.  Should  the  United  States  ever 
find  it  necessary  to  invoke  the  above-mentioned 
provision,  under  these  conditions.,  it  would  hope 
to  be  able  to  come  to  the  Council  with  a  figure  as  to 
the  requirements  of  the  occupied  areas  that  had 
been  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  members  of 
Iefc.  Membership  in  Iefc  and  the  Wheat  Council 
are  virtually  the  same,  but  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  Iefc,  rather  than  the  Wheat  Council,  to  recom- 
mend the  international  distribution  of  wheat  on 
the  basis  of  relative  need. 

The  responsibility  of  Iefc  in  this  connection 
was  recognized  by  the  Special  Session  in  the  unani- 
mous adoption  of  the  following  resolution  which 
also  met  the  second  and  third  problems  mentioned 
above : 

"The  Special  Session  of  the  International  Wheat 
Council,  held  in  Washington  January-March 
1948,  recognizes  that  the  International  Emergency 
Food  Committee  of  the  Fao  Council  is  the  appro- 
priate body  to  recommend  the  international  dis- 
tribution of  wheat  and  other  grains  used  for  hu- 
man consumption  during  the  continuation  of  the 
present  severe  food  emergency,  and  that  interna- 
tional trade  in  wheat  and  other  grains  during  this 
emergency  should  be  in  accordance  with  that  Com- 
mittee's recommendations,  provided  that  the  rec- 
ommended distribution  of  wheat  to  no  country  is 
less  than  its  guaranteed  purchases  under  the  In- 
ternational Wheat  Agreement  after  adjustments, 
if  any,  effected  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Article  V  of  that  Agreement." 

Since  certain  of  the  importing  countries  feared 
that  this  resolution  might  be  taken  by  Iefc  to  im- 
ply that  the  countries'  total  requirements  for  wheat 
were  covered  by  their  guaranteed  purchases  under 
the  agreement,  the  Special  Session  also  unani- 
mously adopted  the  following  resolution : 

"The  Special  Session  of  the  International  Wheat 
Council,  held  in  Washington  January-March 
1948,  hereby  instructs  its  Secretary  to  inform  the 
International  Emergency  Food  Committee  of  the 
Fao  Council  that  as  the  figures  in  Annex  I  to  Ar- 
ticle II  of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement, 
signed  in  Washington  in  March-April  1948,  do 
not  represent  the  total  requirements  of  the  signa- 
tory countries  they  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
measure  of  these  countries'  needs." 

The  fourth  problem  was  met  by  the  addition  of 
a  new  paragraph  (paragraph  6)  to  article  V  on 
"Adjustment  of  Obligations".  This  paragraph 
states  that : 
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"If,  in  order  to  meet  a  critical  need  which  has 
arisen  or  threatens  to  arise,  a  contracting  Govern- 
ment should  appeal  to  the  Council  for  assistance  in 
obtaining  supplies  of  wheat  in  addition  to  its 
guaranteed  quantity,  the  Council  may,  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  held  by  the  Governments  of 
importing  countries  and  by  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  held  by  the  Governments  of  exporting 
countries,  reduce  the  guaranteed  import  quan- 
tities of  the  other  contracting  importing  coun- 
tries for  the  current  crop-year,  on  a  pro  rata 
basis,  by  an  amount  sufficient  to  provide  the  quan- 
tity of  wheat  which  the  Council  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  relieve  the  emergency  created  by  the 
critical  need,  provided  that  the  Council  agrees 
that  such  emergency  cannot  be  met  in  any  other 
manner." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  agreement  is,  in 
effect,  a  multilateral  bulk-purchase  contract,  the 
initial  signatories  will  be  limited  to  those  countries 
which  have  indicated  an  intention  to  participate 
in  it  by  signifying  the  quantity  of  wheat  which 
they  are  willing  to  guarantee  to  sell  or  purchase 
pursuant  to  its  provisions.  There  are  36  such  coun- 
tries, 3  exporting  countries  and  33  importing 
countries.  These  include  all  of  the  countries  at- 
tending the  conference  with  five  exceptions, 
namely :  Argentina,  Finland,  Iran,  Pakistan,  and 
Uruguay.  Of  these,  two,  Argentina  and  Uruguay, 
are  members  of  the  present  Wheat  Council.  At 
the  Special  Session  the  Argentine  Representative 
indicated,  as  he  had  in  London,  that  his  Govern- 
ment was  not  prepared  to  accept  the  provisions 
in  the  agreement  under  which  a  maximum  price 
would  have  been  established  for  wheat  exported 
from  Argentina. 

Uruguay  is  in  a  position  of  having  to  import 
wheat  m  some  years  and  to  export  wheat  in  others. 
During  the  Special  Session  a  provision  was  added 
to  the  London  draft  of  the  agreement  (paragraph 
2  of  article  XI)  under  which  a  country  that  is  in 
this  position  may  become  a  nonvoting  member  of 
the  Council  provided  it  agrees  to  supply  the  Coun- 
cil with  the  statistical  information  regarding  its 
transactions  in  wheat  which  is  required  of  other 
participating  countries  and  that  it  agrees  to  pay 
the  membership  fee  determined  by  the  Council. 
Such  a  nonvoting  member  need  not  sign  the  agree- 
ment but  may  become  a  nonvoting  member  by  in- 
dicating to  the  Council  its  willingness  to  meet  the 
conditions  stated  immediately  above.  Any  such 
country  or  any  other  country  may  become  a  voting 
member  of  the  Council  by  accession  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  article  XXI.  This  article 
states  that  subject  to  unanimity,  any  government 
may  accede  to  the  agreement  under  such  condi- 

1  By  Mar.  25  seven  additional  countries  had  signed ; 
Australia,  bringing  exports  covered  by  countries  which 
had  signed  to  100  percent,  and  Belgium,  Cuba,  New  Zea- 
land, Norway,  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  and  Switzer- 
land, bringing  imports  covered  to  more  than  70  percent. 
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tions  as  the  Council  may  lay  down.    It  will,  i 
course,  be  impossible  for  any  government  to  a] 
cede  to  the  agreement  prior  to  the  time  it  ente. 
into  force  in  respect  to  the  articles  dealing  wi 
procedural  and  administrative  questions,  name] 
July  1, 1948.    The  date  on  which  the  articles  des 
ing  with  substantive  questions  (quantities,  prio 
etc.)  enter  into  force  is  August  1,  1948.    In  fcl 
event  of  a  country  acceding  to  the  agreement,  1 1 
quantity  of  wheat  that  the  country  guarantees 
sell  or  to  purchase  would  be  entered  in  the  appr 
priate  annex  to  article  II  and  a  correspondii 
change  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  other  anne 

Of  the  countries  represented  at  the  Special  S< 
sion  which  are  not  now  members  of  the  Whe 
Council  and  which  did  not  indicate  their  inte 
tion  during  the  Special  Session  of  participating1 
the  agreement,  Finland  is  now  obtaining  her  entii 
requirements  of  imported  wheat  from  exportii 
countries  that  are  not  members  of  the  agreemei 
Iran  is  a  small  exporter  of  wheat  whose  suppli 
are  customarily  shipped  to  nearby  countries,  ai 
Pakistan,  although  a  relatively  large  producer 
wheat,  has  customarily  shipped  its  excess  wheat 
areas  which  now  comprise  India. 

Although  the  agreement  remains  open  for  si 
nature  until  April  1,  1948,  representatives  of 
countries  signed  it  at  the  close  of  the  Special  S< 
sion.2  These  included  two  of  the  three  exportii 
countries — Canada  and  the  United  States — 13  > 
the  33  importing  countries — China,  Columbi 
Denmark,  Egypt,  Greece,  India,  Ireland,  Lebano 
Liberia,  Netherlands,  Peru,  Portugal,  and  tl 
United  Kingdom.  The  countries  which  signed  tl 
agreement  at  that  time  account  for  more  than  i 
percent  of  the  wheat  covered  on  the  export  si< 
and  more  than  60  percent  on  the  import  side. 

The  agreement  is  subject  to  formal  acceptan 
by  the  signatorjr  governments.  It  provides  (par 
graph  2,  article  XX)  that  instruments  of  accep 
ance  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Government  < 
the  United  States  of  America  by  July  1,  194! 
provided,  however,  that  an  additional  period  sha 
be  allowed  by  the  Council  for  the  deposit  of  instr 
ments  of  acceptance  on  behalf  of  those  importir 
countries  which  are  prevented  by  a  recess  of  the 
respective  legislatures  from  accepting  it  by  Ju 
1,  1948.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  tl 
agreement  will,  of  course,  be  submitted  to  Congre 
for  approval. 

Many  administrative  problems  that  must  be  m 
before  the  substantive  provisions  of  the  agreemei 
are  placed  in  effect  on  August  1,  1948.  Befo: 
these  provisions  are  placed  in  effect  the  Counc 
and  the  participating  counties  must  know  whethi 
or  not  enough  countries  have  formally  accept* 
the  agreement  to  insure  its  successful  operatio 
For  this  reason  it  was  decided  to  place  the  pr> 
cedural  and  administrative  provisions  in  effect  c 
July  1,  1948,  and  that  provision  was  made  (par: 
graph  3,  article  XX)  that  the  first  meeting  of  tl 
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r  International  Wheat  Council,  which  is  estab- 
ed  by  article  XI,  shall  be  convened  in  July  1948 
Washington  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
tes  of  America.  At  this  meeting  any  govern- 
it  which  has  formally  accepted  the  agreement 

which  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  guaranteed 
chases  or  guaranteed  sales  of  the  countries 
jse  governments  have  formally  accepted  it  are 
ifficient  to  insure  its  successful  operation  may 
ct  its  withdrawal  by  notification  to  the  Govern- 
it  of  the  United  States.  In  the  event  of  failure 
accept  by  a  government  or  by  governments 
jse  guaranteed  purchases  or  sales  are,  in  the 
nion  of  the  governments  which  have  ratified, 
of  sufficient  importance  to  prevent  the  effective 
ration  of  the  agreement,  the  Council  would  be 
uired  to  make  adjustments  in  the  guaranteed 
ntity  or  quantities  in  the  appropriate  annex 
irticle  II. 

^he  Council  in  its  final  meeting  of  the  Special 
sion  recognized  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
rk  would  have  to  be  done  between  the  close 
the  Session  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  new 
teat  Council  in  July  1948.  It  therefore  ap- 
nted  a  Preparatory  Committee  to  make  recom- 
ndations  for  the  consideration  of  the  new  Coun- 

including  recommendations  on  rules  of  pro- 
ure,  the  records  to  be  kept  in  accordance  with 

provisions  of  article  III,  the  budget  for  the 
p  year  1948-49,  the  work  of  the  new  Council's 
retariat,  and  any  other  draft  plans  which,  in 
i  opinion  of  the  Preparatory  Committee,  would 
ist  the  new  Council  to  make  at  its  July  meeting 


the  arrangements  necessary  to  commence  the  op- 
eration of  the  agreement  on  August  1,  1948.  Sir 
Herbert  Broadley  of  the  United  Kingdom  Delega- 
tion was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Committee 
which  includes  representatives  of  the  following 
countries  in  addition  to  the  United  Kingdom: 
Australia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Egypt,  France,  India, 
Benelux,  and  the  United  States.  The  Council 
provided  further  that  the  Preparatory  Committee 
should  hold  at  least  three  formal  meetings,  the 
first  and  second  in  London  in  April  and  May,  re- 
spectively, and  the  third  in  Washington  early  in 
June  1948. 

This  agreement  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  participating  countries  to  find  a 
multilateral  solution  to  serious  problems  in  respect 
of  wheat  which  either  exist  at  present  or  are  ex- 
pected to  arise  in  the  near  future.  The  multilat- 
eral approach  to  such  problems  is  envisioned  in  the 
chapter  on  intergovernmental  commodity  agree- 
ments of  the  charter  for  an  International  Trade 
Organization  which  was  sponsored  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  which  during  the  negotia- 
tions at  the  Habana  Conference  proved  acceptable 
to  all  the  governments  that  indicated  their  inten- 
tion of  participating  in  the  organization.  From 
this  viewpoint  the  agreement  assumes  added  im- 
portance since  it  is  the  first  agreement  negotiated 
in  the  light  of  the  principles  regarding  commod- 
ity agreements  that  are  contained  in  the  Ito  char- 
ter, and  since  it  will  therefore,  in  a  sense,  be  a 
test  case  as  to  whether  the  multilateral  approach 
envisioned  is  capable  of  being  applied  in  the  case 
of  a  specific  commodity. 
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Address  before  the  Congress  on  Mar.  17. 


war. 

On  foreign  and  domestic  policies.  Not 
printed.  Released  to  the  press  by  the 
White  House  on  Mar.  17. 

World-wide  struggle  between  freedom  and 
tyranny.     Printed  in  this  issue. 

On  the  present  world  situation.  Not 
printed.  Text  issued  as  press  release  221 
of  Mar.  20. 

Relation  of  military  strength  to  diplomatic 
action.     Printed  in  this  issue. 

On  questions  to  be  considered  at  the  forth- 
coming International  Conference  of  Amer- 
ican States.  Not  printed.  Text  issued 
as  press  release  224  of  Mar.  20. 

On  problem  of  voting  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil.    Printed  in  this  issue. 

U.S.  foreign  economic  policy.  Not  printed. 
Text  printed  as  Department  of  State 
publication  3097. 
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Committee  of  the  Senate  on  Mar.  17. 

Broadcast  over  the   NBC  network  on 
Mar.  20. 


Statement  made  in  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee on  Mar.  15. 

Address  made  before  the  Texas  Cotton 
Association  in  Corpus  Christi  on  Mar. 
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U.S.  Position  on  the  Palestine  Problei 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN  » 


U.S.  Representative  in  the  Security  Council 


The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Security  Council 
on  5  March  1948  requested  the  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council  "to  consult  and  to 
inform  the  Security  Council  regarding  the  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  Palestine    .     .     ." 

A  brief  report  on  the  above  part  of  the  resolu- 
tion was  made  this  morning.  With  respect  to  that 
report,  I  wish  to  comment  upon  paragraph  4, 
which  reads : 

"The  Palestine  Commission,  the  mandatory 
power,  the  Jewish  Agency  and  the  Arab  Higher 
Committee  have  indicated  that  the  partition  plan 
cannot  be  implemented  by  peaceful  means  under 
present  conditions." 

The  representative  of  the  Jewish  Agency,  Dr. 
Silver,  apparently  had  no  complaint  with  respect 
to  paragraph  4  provided  the  emphasis  was  in  the 
right  place.  He  laid  the  emphasis  on  the  last 
words,  "under  present  conditions".    So  do  we. 

Paragraph  5  of  the  report  given  this  morning 
reads : 

"The  mandatory  power  has  confirmed  that  a 
considerable  number  of  incursions  of  illegal  arms 
and  armed  elements  into  Palestine  have  occurred 
by  land  and  sea." 

For  the  information  of  the  Security  Council,  I 
shall  read  the  testimony  obtained  from  the  manda- 
tory power  on  this  point.  The  members  have  be- 
fore them  a  document  submitted  by  the  Secretary - 
Genei-al.  The  portion  which  I  shall  read  is  found 
on  the  ninth  page  of  the  document.  The  questions 
referred  to  were  addressed  to  the  mandatory 
power. 

"Question  1 :  Have  any  incursions  by  armed 
elements  from  outside  Palestine  occurred  in  addi- 
tion to  those  already  reported  to  the  Palestine 
Commission  by  the  mandatory  power?" 

The  members  will  note  that  the  incursions  re- 
ferred to  are  in  addition  to  those  already  reported. 
The  following  is  the  answer  given  to  question  1. 

"Answer  1 :  The  following  information  is  now 
available  in  addition  to  that  already  supplied: 

" (a)  On  or  about  24  February,  between  500  and 


'Made  in  the  Security  Council  on  Mar.  19,  1948  (U.N. 
doc.  S/P.  V  271,  Mar.  19,  1948). 
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1000  Iraqis,  Lebanese,  Syrians,  Egyptians  all 
Transjordanians  entered  Samaria  and  Gain 
across  the  Jordan  and  the  Palestine-Lebam 
frontier. 

"(b)  A  band  of  up  to  500  Yugoslavs  presuml 
to  be  Bosnian  Moslems  were  reported  en  route') 
the  Lydda  District  during  the  first  week  of  Mar< . 

"  (c)  On  the  5th/6th  March,  a  small  party  un<j| 
Fawzi  Bey  Kawukji  entered  Palestine.  E- 
wukji's  present  whereabouts  and  intentions  a> 
unknown,  and  no  report  of  his  having  establish  I 
a  permanent  headquarters  have  been  received  il 
the  British  authorities. 

"(d)  Numbers  of  Egyptians  have  entered  Gai 
District  in  parties  of  up  to  100  at  a  time.  Itij 
possible  that  other  smaller  contingents  have  $■ 
tered  unreported." 

"Question  2:  Has  the  mandatory  power  bei 
able  to  identify  personnel  involved  in  such  inci- 
sions ? 

"Answer  2:  The  information  of  the  Palesti' 
authorities  regarding  the  origin  of  personnel  i- 
volved  in  these  incursions  is  derived  from  commi. 
knowledge  available  locally  and  from  intelligen 
reports.  As  regards  the  character  of  these  fore*, 
they  consist  of  irregular  formations  and  not  c 
ganized  units  of  any  national  armed  force." 

I  shall  skip  question  3  as  it  does  not  bear  < 
this  point. 

"Question  4 :  Are  arms  now  flowing  into  Pale 
tine  from  outside  sources  to  individuals  or  grou 
unauthorized  by  the  mandatory  power  to  posse 
arms? 

"Answer  4 :  Both  Arabs  and  Jews  in  Palesti] 
are  now  receiving  illicit  consignments  of  am 
from  outside  sources.  While  the  Palestine  Go 
eminent  have  no  exact  knowledge  of  the  quantii 
and  description  of  arms  possessed  by  either  sid 
it  is  their  opinion  that  the  Jews  are  better  armc 
than  the  Arabs.  In  this  connection  it  will  be  r 
called  that  there  have  recently  been  instances  < 
the  seizure  in  the  United  States  by  United  Stat 
authorities  of  large  consignments  of  high  expl 
sives  destined  for  Jewish  organizations  in  Pale 
tine. 

"As  regards  the  possibility  which  has  been  suj 
gested  of  illicit  importation  of  arms  by  aircra 
landing  in  the  desert,  the  Palestine  Governme) 
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ider  this  unlikely.  Such  clandestine  impor- 
>n  by  air  would,  however,  be  easier  for  the 
s  than  for  the  Arabs,  in  view  of  the  better 
lities  possessed  by  the  former  for  wireless  com- 
dcation  and  for  distribution  of  arms  after 
ipt. 

Question  5 :  What  measures,  military  and  civil, 
he  mandatory  power  are  now  in  effect  to  pre- 
,  the  movement  of  hostile  elements  into  Pales- 

from  outside  Palestine? 

Answer  5:  The  principal  points  of  entry  by 
I  are  guarded  by  troops  or  police,  but  owing 
tie  length  of  the  frontier  and  the  difficult  na- 

of  the  terrain,  it  is  impossible  for  frontier 
xol  to  be  one  hundred  per  cent  effective.  As 
irds  the  sea  frontier,  the  measures  taken  by 
mandatory  authorities  to  prevent  the  entry 
ewish  illegal  immigrants  are  well-known." 

preamble  of  part  II  of  my  statement  of  this 
morning  reads : 

L  As  a  result  of  the  consultations  of  the  per- 
tent  members  regarding  the  situation  with  re- 
:t  to  Palestine,  they  find  and  report  that  a  con- 
lation  of  the  infiltration  into  Palestine  by  land 
by  sea  of  groups  and  persons  with  the  purpose 
;aking  part  in  violence  could  aggravate  still 
;her  the  situation." 

his  language  was  intended  to  exclude,  and  we 
ik  that  it  does  exclude,  those  unfortunate 
pie  who  are  seeking  sanctuary  in  the  Holy 
id,  referred  to  as  being  on  the  Island  of  Cyprus, 
sre  may  also  be  others.  The  language  of  this 
agraph  also  excludes  legal  immigrants.  The 
ming  is  clearly  defined:  "groups  and  persons 
h  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  violence." 
'he  second  duty  under  the  Resolution  adopted 
the  Security  Council  was  for  the  permanent 
nbers  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Security 
incil,  as  a  result  of  their  consultations,  regard- 
the  guidance  and  instructions  which  the  Se- 
ity  Council  might  usefully  give  to  the  Palestine 
omission  with  a  view  of  implementing  the 
olution  of  the  General  Assembly, 
n  support  of  the  position  which  some  of  the 
manent  members  of  the  Security  Council  took, 
presented  in  the  brief  report  this  morning,  it 
,'ht  be  helpful  to  the  Security  Council  for  me 
summarize  briefly  the  present  positions,  as  we 
lerstand  them,  of  the  Palestine  Commission, 
mandatory  power,  and  the  Jews  and  Arabs  of 
estine,  concerning  the  implementation  of  the 
tition  plan  recommended  by  the  General  As- 
ibly. 

)uring  the  consultations  of  the  past  two  weeks, 
Palestine  Commission  was  asked  whether  it 
i  found  sufficient  acceptance  of  the  partition 
|n  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  the  Arabs  and  the 
tidatory  power,  to  afford  a  basis  for  its  peace- 
implementation.    The  answer  of  the  Palestine 
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Commission  was  "No."  It  observed,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  the  Jews  of  Palestine  generally  ac- 
cepted the  plan,  that  the  Arabs  of  Palestine 
generally  opposed  the  plan ;  and  that  the  manda- 
tory power  had  declined  to  take  any  action  which 
might  be  interpreted  as  involving  implementation 
of  the  plan. 

The  Palestine  Commission  has  repeated  its  view 
that  it  could  not  discharge  its  responsibilities  on 
the  termination  of  the  mandate  without  the  as- 
sistance of  an  adequate  non-Palestinian  armed 
force  for  the  preservation  of  law  and  order.  The 
Palestine  Commission  does  not  consider  it  possible 
to  implement  the  plan  by  peaceful  means  either 
as  a  whole  or  in  substantial  part  so  long  as  the  ex- 
isting vigorous  Arab  resistance  to  partition  exists. 

The  Palestine  Commission  considered  itself  un- 
able, within  the  terms  of  the  Resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly,  to  consider  whether  any  modi- 
fication of  the  recommended  plan  might  offer  a 
basis  for  agreement  among  the  people  of  Palestine. 

With  regard  to  the  establishment  of  the  provi- 
sional council  or  councils  of  government  in  the 
proposed  Jewish  and  Arab  States  by  1  April  1948, 
the  Palestine  Commission  has  concluded :  (a)  that 
the  attitude  of  the  Arab  Higher  Committee  and 
Arab  resistance  in  Palestine  preclude  any  possi- 
bility of  selecting  a  provisional  council  of  govern- 
ment for  the  proposed  Arab  State  by  1  April,  (b) 
that  while  the  Palestine  Commission  can  take  and 
has  in  fact  taken  some  preliminary  steps  toward  the 
selection  of  the  provisional  council  for  the  Jewish 
State,  the  provisional  council  will  not  be  able  to 
carry  out  its  functions,  in  the  sense  of  the  plan, 
prior  to  the  termination  of  the  mandate,  (c)  the 
position  of  the  mandatory  power  precludes  any 
possibility  of  fulfilling  by  1  April  the  provisions 
of  the  plan  as  regards  either  the  Arab  or  the 
Jewish  provisional  council  of  government. 

With  regard  to  the  City  of  Jerusalem,  the 
Palestine  Commission's  view  is  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  City  of  Jerusalem  by  the  United 
Nations  is  possible  if  the  plan  of  partition  with 
economic  union  is  generally  accepted  by  the  Arab 
and  Jewish  communities  of  Palestine  and  peace- 
fully implemented. 

The  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
held  two  discussions  with  the  representative  of  the 
mandatory  power  last  week.  One  of  these  was 
devoted  to  security  problems,  and  the  other  to  the 
implementation  of  the  partition  plan. 

From  the  information  supplied  by  the  manda- 
tory government,  it  appeared  that  several  thou- 
sand Arabs  have  entered  Palestine  in  bands  of 
varying  size,  and  have  infiltrated  the  Palestinian 
population.  The  identification  of  these  Arabs  has 
not  been  firmly  established,  but  it  appears  to  be 
common  knowledge  in  Palestine  that  they  include 
nationals  of  most  of  the  neighbouring  Arab  States 
and  that  they  have  entered  from  Lebanon,  Syria, 
Transjordan,  and  Egypt.    The  United  Kingdom 
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reports  that  these  bands  are  irregular  formations 
and  are  not  organized  units  of  any  national  armed 
force. 

The  representative  of  the  mandatory  power  was 
asked  whether  his  Government  considers  that  there 
is  a  threat  of  force  against  Palestine  which  now 
constitutes  a  threat  to  international  peace,  and  also 
whether  the  existing  situation  in  Palestine  is  a 
situation  which  constitutes  a  threat  to  the  peace. 
He- replied  that  his  Government  would  furnish  all 
the  facts  available  but  that  the  question  of  what 
constitutes  a  threat  to  the  peace  is  for  the  Security 
Council  to  decide. 

In  response  to  questions  concerning  implementa- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  recommendation,  the 
mandatory  power  stated  that  it  has  "accepted" 
the  Plan  of  Partition  with  economic  union  rec- 
ommended by  the  General  Assembly,  but  that  it 
cannot  participate  in  its  implementation.  While 
it  wished  to  avoid  any  action  which  might  be 
considered  as  obstructive,  it  could  not  itself  be 
instrumental  in  putting  into  effect  a  plan  which  is 
not  accepted  by  both  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews  of 
Palestine. 

The  representative  of  the  mandatory  power  in- 
formed the  permanent  members  that  his  Govern- 
ment considered  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
carry  out  the  Plan  without  the  backing  of  force; 
that  even  if  the  Jewish  militia  were  sufficiently 
armed  to  ensure  the  organization  and  protection 
of  the  Jewish  State,  such  action  would  not  be  the 
equivalent  of  a  settlement ;  that  the  United  King- 
dom did  not  believe  that  there  were  any  modifica- 
tions in  detail  which  would  make  the  Plan 
acceptable  both  to  the  Jews  and  Arabs  of  Pales- 
tine; and  that  no  change  in  the  timetable  of 
British  withdrawal  from  Palestine  is  contemplated 
by  the  United  Kingdom.  The  representative  of  the 
United  Kingdom  further  stated  that  his  Govern- 
ment had  no  suggestions  to  make  with  regard  to 
means  by  which  the  Jews  and  Arabs  of  Palestine 
might  be  brought  together  although  successful 
efforts  in  this  direction  would  be  welcomed. 

Representatives  of  the  mandatory  Government 
further  indicated  that  there  would  be  a  very  sub- 
stantial deficit  in  the  Palestinian  budget  following 
British  withdrawal  and  that,  while  the  Palestin- 
ian Government  has  been  financially  self-sufficient, 
the  cost  of  maintaining  British  forces  in  Palestine 
is  considerably  larger  than  the  total  Palestinian 
budget  of  $96,000,000  annually. 

Representatives  of  the  Jewish  Agency  stated 
that  the  Jews  of  Palestine  accept  the  partition 
Plan.  The  Agency  claimed  that  the  Plan  repre- 
sents, however,  an  irreducible  minimum  for  the 
Jews  of  Palestine  since  it  already  involves  a  great 
reduction  in  what  they  consider  their  rightful 
claims.  Also  that,  although  there  is  no  perfect  or 
easy  solution,  the  present  Plan  is  the  only  practical 
solution  reached  after  many  other  plans  had  failed 
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of  acceptance.  The  Agency  representatives  stfl 
that  it  should  now  be  taken  as  a  postulate  that  I 
plan  whatever  will  require  enforcement.  I 
modifications  in  the  Plan  would  commend  thl 
selves  to  the  Jews  and  the  Jewish  Agency  does  I 
see  any  possibility  of  modifications  which  wcl 
make  the  Plan  acceptable  to  the  Arabs. 

The  Jewish  Agency  stated  that  the  Jewsi 
Palestine  would  be  ready  to  undertake  the! 
sponsibilities  for  government  and  for  the  mail 
nance  of  law  and  order  within  the  proposed  Je^i 
State.  They  expressed  confidence  that  they  ccl 
assert  the  authority  of  the  Jewish  State  and  mil 
tain  essential  public  services.  This  would  )H 
suppose  the  establishment  and  equipment  of  J 
militia  contemplated  in  the  Plan  and  the  rem(l 
of  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  arms.  Tj 
believe  that  an  international  force  would  be  nel 
sary,  and  that  if  no  international  force  were  }1 
vided,  much  more  serious  losses  both  to  Arabs  d 
Jews  would  result. 

On  the  question  of  implementation  by  peaciJ 
means,  the  Jewish  Agency  stated  that  it  did  i 
believe  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  a  forjl 
public  agreement  with  the  Arabs  of  PalestintJ 
advance  of  implementation.  They  believed,  h'a 
ever,  that  if  left  alone,  considerable  sectional 
Palestinian  Arabs  would  be  willing  to  co-opeiU 
or  acquiesce ;  but  that  armed  intervention  by  neiv 
bouring  states  completely  changed  that  situata 

With  respect  to  economic  union,  the  Jewb 
Agency  stated  that  they  accepted  economic  win 
as  a  part  of  the  Plan  although  they  themselves  d 
not  ask  for  it.  The  Agency  does  not  consider  ie 
principles  of  the  proposed  economic  union  essi- 
tial  to  the  economic  life  of  Palestine  as  a  wile 
or  to  creation  of  the  Jewish  State.  The  Age  j 
considers  that  economic  union  should  not  be  n 
obstacle  to  the  creation  of  the  Jewish  State. 

The  representatives  of  the  Jewish  Agency  stad 
that  the  Jews  would  co-operate  in  the  adminisii- 
tion  of  Jerusalem  by  the  United  Nations  consl- 
ered,  however,  as  part  of  the  Partition  Plan.  Ti< 
United  Nations  administration  of  Jerusalem  aprl 
from  the  Plan  would  create  a  serious  obstacle 
such  co-operation. 

The  Jews  insist  upon  having  the  control  of  I 
migration,  because  that  is  a  question  of  sovereig  v 
and  is  a  most  essential  part  of  the  whole  schee. 
The  Jews,  they  said,  must  have  the  keys  to  tlii 
own  homeland  in  their  own  hand.  The  exclude 
control  of  immigration  was  the  most  power  il 
argument  in  persuading  the  Jews  to  accept  ie 
Partition  Plan.  They  had  in  mind  a  rate  of  i- 
migration  of  80,000  to  100,000  a  year— rougj 
1,000,000  over  a  ten-year  period — subject  to  cha  r- 
ing  positions  both  inside  the  Jewish  State  andn 
areas  outside.  They  pointed  out  that  there  is  o 
longer  a  great  reservoir  of  Jews  in  Europe  and  t  it 
Arab  fears  that  Palestine  would  be  inundated  'H 
no  longer  be  considered  as  well  grounded. 
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.  representative  of  the  Arab  Higher  Committee 
le  a  formal  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Commit- 
which  observed  that  all  of  the  questions  which 

been  directed  to  the  Committee  revolved 
and  partition  which,  with  the  clear  and  un- 
ivocal  support  of  Arab  States,  the  Arabs  of 
estine  have  categorically  rejected.  This  state- 
it  went  on  to  say  that  the  Arab  Higher  Com- 
tee  wished  to  reiterate  its  rejection  of  solutions 
id  on  partition  in  any  form,  including  creation 
i  separate  provisional  or  permanent  adminis- 
ion  for  the  City  of  Jerusalem, 
he  Arab  Higher  Committee  further  wished  to 
>hasize  that  the  only  solution  compatible  with 
ideals  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  which 
■ild  guarantee  peace  and  security  in  Palestine 
ild  be  the  formulation  of  one  independent  state 

the  whole  of  Palestine  whose  constitution 
ild  be  based  on  democratic  principles  and  which 
ild  include  adequate  safeguards  for  minorities 
i  the  safety  of  the  Holy  Places.  The  Arab 
|;her  Committee  stated,  in  this  connection,  that 
|i  a  state  would  be  prepared  to  accept  full  re- 
usibility  for  governmental  administration  and 
ntenance  of  law  and  order  in  the  whole  of 
iestine  and  that  it  would  be  prepared  to  treat 
citizens  and  residents  of  all  creeds  with  justice 
ch  befits  a  truly  democratic  country, 
.n  identical  question  was  submitted  to  the  Jew- 
Agency,  the  Arab  States,  and  the  Arab  Higher 
t'amittee,  viz :  "Would  the  addressee" — different 
ijach  case — "be  prepared  to  enter  into  the  neces- 
w  agreement  for  an  effective  truce  in  Palestine  ?" 
(amarized,  the  replies  were  as  follows :  The  Jew- 
Agency:  Yes,  if  carried  out  within  the  frame- 
Ik  of  implementation  of  the  Resolution  of  the 
leral  Assembly  and  in  strict  conformity  with 
i  timetable  provided  in  that  Resolution.  The 
Lb  States:  Yes,  if  partition  is  suspended.  No 
[ty  has  been  received  from  the  Arab  Higher 
•nmittee  to  that  question.  However,  that  Com- 
itee  has  categorically  rejected  partition, 
laving  considered  the  results  of  the  consulta- 
nts of  the  past  two  weeks,  we  must  also  reflect 
in  the  situation  in  Palestine  on  15  May  1948, 
ilivhich  date  the  mandatory  power  now  plans  to 
sninate  the  Mandate. 

jti  his  statement  to  the  Security  Council  on  24 
Vuary  1948,  the  Representative  of  the  United 
ygdom  said: 

, My  Government  are  bringing  to  an  end  the  dis- 
l|rge  of  their  responsibilities  towards  Palestine 
I'iler  the  mandate  and  are  leaving  the  future  of 
It  country  to  international  authority." 

pn  2  March  1948,  the  Representative  of  the 
iited  Kingdom  referred,  in  his  statement  to  the 
Jurity  Council,  to: 
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".  .  .  whatever  procedure  the  United  Nations 
may  decide  to  adopt  with  a  view  to  assuming  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Government  of  Palestine  on 
15  May     .     .     ." 

He  concluded  with  the  statement: 

"Finally,  I  must  repeat  that  the  United  King- 
dom must  not  enter  into  any  new  or  extended  com- 
mitment in  regard  to  Palestine.  Our  contribution 
has  already  been  made  over  the  years  and  the  date 
of  termination  of  responsibility  is  irrevocably 
fixed." 2 

The  status  of  Palestine  will  be  equivocal  be- 
cause the  United  Kingdom  seeks  to  give  up  the 
mandate.  Article  5  of  the  mandate  in  respect  of 
Palestine  provides : 

"The  mandatory  shall  be  responsible  for  seeing 
that  no  Palestine  territory  shall  be  ceded  or  leased 
to,  or  in  any  way  placed  under  the  control  of,  the 
government  of  any  foreign  power." 

In  the  premises  there  is  the  urgent  need  for  early 
clarification  of  the  United  Nations  responsibility 
toward  Palestine.  The  General  Assembly  and  the 
Security  Council  have  broad  responsibilities  and 
fidelity  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  the  aims  of 
the  Charter  to  assist  in  bringing  about  a  pacific 
settlement  of  situations  and  disputes  placed  before 
them.  The  Security  Council  has  specific  obliga- 
tions and  powers  where  it  finds  a  threat  to  the 
peace,  breach  of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression.  I 
have  already  dealt,  in  my  statements  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  on  24  February  and  again  on  2 
March,  with  these  responsibilities. 

The  assumption  of  administrative  or  govern- 
mental responsibility  by  the  United  Nations  is  an- 
other matter.  If  the  United  Nations  is  to  act  as 
a  government,  a  large  administrative  task  is  in- 
volved. The  Organization  itself  becomes  directly 
responsible  for  all  phases  of  the  life  of  the  people 
over  whom  such  powers  are  exercised.  It  is  a 
formidable  responsibility,  and  a  heavy  financial 
commitment  is  incurred  by  all  fifty-seven  members 
of  the  Organization. 

The  United  Nations  does  not  automatically  fall 
heir  to  the  responsibilities  either  of  the  League  of 
Nations  or  of  the  mandatory  power  in  respect  of 
the  Palestine  mandate.  The  record  seems  to  us 
entirely  clear  that  the  United  Nations  did  not  take 
over  the  League  of  Nations  mandate  system. 

The  League  of  Nations  Assembly  on  18  April 
1946,  at  its  final  session,  passed  a  resolution  which 
included  the  following  two  paragraphs : 

"The  Assembly    .     .     . 

"3.  Recognizes  that,  on  the  termination  of 
the  League's  existence,  its  functions  with  respect 
to  the  mandated  territories  will  come  to  an  end, 
but  notes  that  Chapters  XI,  XII,  and  XIII  of 


2  U.N.  doc.  S/P.  V.  260,  pp.  49-50. 
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the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  embody  prin- 
ciples corresponding  to  those  declared  in  Article 
22  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League ; 

"4.  Takes  note  of  the  expressed  intentions  of 
the  Members  of  the  League  now  administering 
territories  under  mandate  to  continue  to  adminis- 
ter them  for  the  well-being  and  development  of 
the  peoples  concerned  in  accordance  with  the  obli- 
gations contained  in  the  respective  mandates," — 
note  these  words — "until  other  arrangements  have 
been  agreed  upon  between  the  United  Nations  and 
the  respective  mandatory  powers." 

At  the  First  Part  of  the  First  Session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  on  12  Febru- 
ary 1946,  the  General  Assembly  passed  a  resolu- 
tion regarding  the  transfer  of  certain  functions, 
activities,  and  assets  of  the  League  of  Nations  to 
the  United  Nations.  No  transfer  of  functions 
concerning  mandates  was  mentioned.  The  reso- 
lution included  the  statement  that : 

"The  General  Assembly  will  itself  examine,  or 
will  submit  to  the  appropriate  organ  of  the  United 
Nations,  any  request  from  the  parties  that  the 
United  Nations  should  assume  the  exercise  of 
functions  or  powers  entrusted  to  the  League  of 
Nations  by  treaties,  international  conventions, 
agreements,  and  other  instruments  having  a  polit- 
ical character." 

Provision  was  made  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter  for  the  voluntary  placing  of  mandates 
under  a  trusteeship  system  by  means  of  trustee- 
ship agreements  between  the  General  Assembly 
or  the  Security  Council  and  the  states  directly  con- 
cerned, including  the  mandatory  power.  By 
such  an  agreement,  the  United  Nations  itself,  un- 
der article  81  of  the  Charter,  could  become  the 
administering  authority  for  a  trust  territory.  But 
no  such  proposal  has  been  made  by  the  mandatory 
power  with  respect  to  Palestine,  and  no  action 
has  been  taken  by  the  United  Nations  itself  which 
would  have  that  result. 

A  unilateral  decision  by  the  United  Kingdom 
to  terminate  the  Palestine  mandate  cannot  auto- 
matically commit  the  United  Nations  to  responsi- 
bility for  governing  that  country.  We  think  it 
clear  that  the  United  Nations  does  not  succeed  to 
administrative  responsibility  for  Palestine  merely 
because  the  latter  is  a  mandate.  Signing  the 
Charter  did  not  commit  the  signatories  to  a  con- 
tingent liability  for  mandates,  to  become  operative 
by  the  decisions  of  mandatory  powers  to  abandon 
their  mandates.  On  the  facts  reported  by  the 
permanent  members,  Palestine  is  a  land  falling 
under  chapter  XI  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
a  non-self-governing  territory. 

Does  the  General  Assembly  recommendation  of 
29  November  1947  constitute  an  acceptance  by  the 
United  Nations  of  governmental  responsibility  for 
Palestine?     Let  us  examine  the  facts. 

On  2  April  1947,  the  United  Kingdom  directed 
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a  request  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Unit 
Nations,  the  first  part  of  which  states : 

"His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United  Ki| 
dom  request  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Unl 
Nations  to  place  the  question  of  Palestine  on  I 
agenda  of  the  General  Assembly  at  its  next  rcl 
lar  annual  session.  They  will  submit  to  the  I 
sembly  an  account  of  their  administration  of  I 
League  of  Nations  mandate  and  will  ask  the  I 
sembly  to  make  recommendations,  under  aril 
10  of  the  Charter,  concerning  the  future  govil 
ment  of  Palestine." 

Thus,  the  question  of  Palestine  came  before a 
General  Assembly  only  as  a  request  for  a  reel 
mendation.  No  proposal  was  made  by  the  Unl 
Kingdom  to  the  General  Assembly  that  the  Unl 
Nations  itself  undertake  responsibility  fori 
government  of  Palestine. 

Following  consideration  of  the  question! 
Palestine  in  a  special  session,  in  a  special  comil 
tee — Unscop — and  at  its  Second  Regular  Sesst 
the  General  Assembly  passed  a  resolution  wll 
recommended  "to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  I 
mandatory  power  for  Palestine,  and  to  all  o]l 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  the  adoption  I 
implementation,  with  regard  to  the  future  gov! 
ment  of  Palestine,  of  the  plan  of  partition  >l 
economic  union"  set  forth  in  the  resolution,  I 

Under  the  plan,  the  United  Nations  agreeci 
a  part  of  the  recommended  general  settlemeni I 
undertake  administrative  responsibilities  for  to 
City  of  Jerusalem.  Further,  the  General  Assn 
bly  agreed  that  a  commission  elected  by  it  w( I 
perform  certain  functions  to  effect  the  transfed 
responsibility  from  the  mandatory  power  to  I 
successor  governments  in  Palestine.  The  liml 
responsibilities  of  the  United  Nations  set  fort  ii 
the  plan  are  inseparable  from  the  balance  of  b 
plan  and  are  dependent  upon  the  adoption  i< 
implementation  of  the  entire  plan.  This  essena 
unity  of  the  General  Assembly  recommendaM 
was  emphasized  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Palesni 
Commission  in  his  statement  to  the  Security  C<n 
cil  on  24  February.  I  quote  from  that  very 
statement : 


' 


"I  have  put  some  stress  upon  the  words  'pla  ff 
partition  as  it  has  been  envisaged  by  the  Gent 
Assembly'  since  it  is  with  the  implementation 
such  plan  that  our  Commission  has  been  entrust 
It  is  quite  natural — and  legitimate — for  interest 
parties  to  concentrate  their  efforts  prepondent 
ly — if  not  exclusively — on  such  parts  of  the  ]& 
as  are  intended  more  especially  for  their  sfl 
The  Commission  is  not  in  such  a  position ;  its  dej 
according  to  its  terms  of  reference,  is  to  prod< 
for  the  implementation  of  the  whole  plan  wicl 
has  been  conceived  by  the  General  Assembly 
a  whole     .     .     . 

".     .     .     Since  the  plan  has  been  envisage* » 
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rhole,  the  realization  and  sound  functioning  of 
i  part  of  the  plan  has  been  made,  in  a  substan- 
I  degree,  dependent  upon  the  establishment  and 
ictioning  of  its  other  parts." 

Hie  limited  functions  which  the  General  As- 
lbly  offered  to  undertake  in  connection  with  its 
lestine  recommendation  stand  or  fall  with  that 
olution.  If  it  proves  impossible  to  give  effect 
that  resolution,  the  United  Nations  will  have 
15  May  1948  no  administrative  and  govern- 
ntal  responsibilities  for  Palestine,  unless  fur- 
r  action  is  taken  by  the  General  Assembly. 
Hie  plan  proposed  by  the  General  Assembly 
3  an  integral  plan  which  would  not  succeed  un- 
5  each  of  its  parts  could  be  carried  out.  There 
ms  to  be  general  agreement  that  the  plan  can- 
;  now  be  implemented  by  peaceful  means.  From 
at  has  been  said  in  the  Security  Council  and  in 
isultations  among  the  several  members  of  the 
purity  Council,  it  is  clear  that  the  Security  Coun- 
j  is  not  prepared  to  go  ahead  with  efforts  to 
olement  this  plan  in  the  existing  situation.  We 
il  a  vote  on  that  subject  and  only  five  votes 
,.ld  be  secured  for  that  purpose. 
jPhe  Security  Council  now  has  before  it  clear 
jdence  that  the  Jews  and  Arabs  of  Palestine  and 
I  mandatory  power  cannot  agree  to  implement 
General  Assembly  plan  of  partition  through 
cef  ul  means.  The  announced  determination  of 
!  mandatory  power  to  terminate  the  mandate  on 
[May  1948,  if  carried  out  by  the  United  King- 
,n,  would  result,  in  the  light  of  information  now 
iiilable,  in  chaos,  heavy  fighting  and  much  loss 
life  in  Palestine.  The  United  Nations  cannot 
mit  such  a  result.  The  loss  of  life  in  the  Holy 
,id  must  be  brought  to  an  immediate  end.  The 
intenance  of  international  peace  is  at  stake. 
Che  United  States  fully  subscribes  to  the  Con- 
xion reached  by  the  four  permanent  members 
[t  the  Security  Council  should  make  it  clear  to 
(  parties  and  governments  concerned  that  the 
!  urity  Council  is  determined  not  to  permit  the 
jiation  in  Palestine  to  threaten  international 
j,ce  and,  further,  that  the  Security  Council 
luld  take  further  action  by  all  means  available 
« 1  to  bring  about  the  immediate  cessation  of  vio- 
fae  and  the  restoration  of  peace  and  order  in 
I  estine. 

Jnder  the  Charter,  the  Security  Council  has 
ih  an  inescapable  responsibility  and  full  author- 
ti  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  bring  about  a 
-i-fire  in  Palestine  and  a  halt  to  the  incursions 
>  ig  made  into  that  country.  The  powers  of  ar- 
mies 39,  40,  41  and  42  are  very  great,  and  the 
:  urity  Council  should  not  hesitate  to  use  them — 
t'of  them — if  necessary  to  bring  about  peace. 
n  addition,  my  Government  believes  that  a 
•'iporary  trusteeship  for  Palestine  should  be  es- 
ilished  under  the  Trusteeship  Council  of  the 
f  ited  Nations  to  maintain  the  peace  and  to  afford 
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the  Jews  and  Arabs  of  Palestine,  who  must  live 
together,  further  opportunity  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment regarding  the  future  government  of  that 
country.  Such  a  United  Nations  trusteeship 
would,  of  course,  be  without  prejudice  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  eventual  political  settlement,  which  we 
hope  can  be  achieved  without  long  delay.  In  our 
opinion,  the  Security  Council  should  recommend 
the  establishment  of  such  a  trusteeship  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  to  the  mandatory  power.  This 
would  require  an  immediate  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  which  the  Security  Council 
might  call  under  the  terms  of  the  Charter.  Pend- 
ing the  meeting  of  the  special  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  we  believe  that  the  Security  Coun- 
cil should  instruct  the  Palestine  Commission  to 
suspend  its  efforts  to  implement  the  proposed  par- 
tition plan. 

I  shall  now  read  three  propositions  which  are 
being  submitted  by  the  United  States.  I  am  not 
making  any  representation  for  any  other  one  of 
the  permanent  members.  The  United  States  prop- 
ositions are  contained  in  a  paper  entitled  "Addi- 
tional Conclusions  and  Recommendations  Con- 
cerning Palestine",  which  has  been  circulated  to 
the  members.    It  reads  as  follows : 

"1.  The  plan  proposed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly is  an  integral  plan  which  cannot  succeed  un- 
less each  of  its  parts  can  be  carried  out.  There 
seems  to  be  general  agreement  that  the  plan  can- 
not now  be  implemented  by  peaceful  means. 

"2.  We  believe  that  further  steps  must  be  taken 
immediately  not  only  to  maintain  the  peace  but 
also  to  afford  a  further  opportunity  to  reach  an 
agreement  between  the  interested  parties  regard- 
ing the  future  government  of  Palestine.  To  this 
end  we  believe  that  a  temporary  trusteeship  for 
Palestine  should  be  established  under  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  of  the  United  Nations.  Such  a  United 
Nations  trusteeship  would  be  without  prejudice  to 
the  rights,  claims  or  position  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned or  to  the  character  of  the  eventual  political 
settlement,  which  we  hope  can  be  achieved  without 
long  delay.  In  our  opinion,  the  Security  Council 
should  recommend  the  establishment  of  such  a  trus- 
teeship to  the  General  Assembly  and  to  the  manda- 
tory power.  This  would  require  an  immediate 
special  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  the 
Security  Council  should  request  the  Secretary- 
General  to  convoke  under  article  20  of  the  Charter. 

"3.  Pending  the  meeting  of  the  proposed  spe- 
cial session  of  the  General  Assembly,  we  believe 
that  the  Security  Council  should  instruct  the  Pal- 
estine Commission  to  suspend  its  efforts  to  imple- 
ment the  proposed  partition  plan." 

Draft  resolutions  which  would  give  effect  to  the 
above  suggestions  will  be  circulated  shortly  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Security  Council. 
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STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  MARSHALL 


The  position  of  the  United  States  on  Palestine 
was  stated  by  Ambassador  Austin  in  the  Security 
Council  on  Friday. 

The  course  of  action  with  respect  to  the  Pales- 
tine question  which  was  proposed  on  March  19  by 
Ambassador  Austin  appeared  to  me,  after  the  most 
careful  consideration,  to  be  the  wisest  course  to  fol- 
low. I  recommended  it  to  the  President,  and  he 
approved  my  recommendation. 

The  primary  and  overriding  consideration  in 
that  situation  is  the  need  to  maintain  the  peace 
and  to  prevent  chaos  and  wide-spread  disorder 
upon  the  termination  of  the  mandate  on  May  15, 
1948.  We  believe  that  the  United  Nations  should 
do  everything  it  can  to  bring  the  fighting  to  an 
end  and  save  the  lives  of  the  men,  women,  and 
children  which  would  be  lost  in  the  bitter  fighting 
which  could  otherwise  be  expected  to  follow  the 
withdrawal  of  British  troops. 

The  grave  international  situation  which  the 
President  described  in  his  message  to  the  Congress 
on  March  17  further  emphasizes  the  compelling  im- 
portance of  preventing  the  outbreak  of  open  war- 
fare in  Palestine.  The  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Palestine  arises 
not  only  out  of  deep  humanitarian  considerations 
but  also  out  of  vital  elements  of  our  national 
security. 

The  United  States  supported  the  partition  plan 
for  Palestine  in  the  General  Assembly  last  autumn. 

Since  that  time  we  have  explored  every  possi- 
bility of  a  peaceful  implementation  of  that  recom- 
mendation. We  sought  to  have  the  Security  Coun- 
cil accept  the  plan  as  a  basis  for  its  own  action  in 
the  matter.  This  it  refused  to  do  on  March  5, 
1948.  We  then  sought  to  find  through  consulta- 
tions among  the  five  principal  powers  some  basis 
of  agreement  on  which  the  partition  plan  might 
go  forward  by  peaceful  means.  These  consulta- 
tions were  unsuccessful  in  developing  any  measure 
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of  agreement  between  the  Jews  and  Arabs 
Palestine  or  any  substantial  agreement  among 
permanent  members  as  to  how  the  Security  Cour 
might  proceed.  Informal  consultations  with  otl 
members  of  the  Council  have  made  it  clear  til 
the  Security  Council  would  not  now  pass  a  reso- 
tion  to  proceed  with  partition.  In  addition  to  I 
forts  within  the  United  Nations  we  have  attempil 
by  diplomatic  means  to  obtain  a  wider  degree  I 
acceptance  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Genei 
Assembly.  These  efforts  did  not  lead  to  any  sil 
stantial  result. 

We  are  faced,  therefore,  with  the  prospect  t)l 
the  United  Kingdom  will  abandon  the  mandi 
of  Palestine  on  May  15,  1948,  and  that  no  sucq 
sor  government  will  be  in  position  on  that  date' 
maintain  law  and  order. 

A  truce  is  essential.  A  military  truce  canf 
be  achieved  under  existing  circumstances  withotfl 
parallel  truce  in  the  political  field.  A  politil 
truce,  however,  would  bring  us  up  to  May  15  wil 
out  elementary  arrangements  for  keeping  ordeil 
that  situation. 

The  United  States  suggestion  is  that  a  ttj 
porary  trusteeship  should  be  established  in  orl 
to  maintain  the  peace  and  to  open  up  the  way  tol 
agreed  settlement.  This  trusteeship  could  be  encl 
as  soon  as  a  peaceful  solution  can  be  found.  11 
trusteeship  itself  would  be  established  witht 
prejudice  in  any  way  to  the  eventual  politil 
settlement  which  might  be  reached  for  Palestii. 

The  United  States  has  repeatedly  stated  tH 
we  are  seeking  a  solution  for  Palestine  within  * 
framework  of  the  United  Nations  and  that  fl 
are  not  going  to  act  unilaterally  in  that  matt'. 
The  proposal  for  a  temporary  United  Natiis 
trusteeship,  without  prejudice  to  the  ultime 
solution,  made  by  this  Government,  is  the  o:y 
suggestion  thus  far  presented  which  appears  o 
offer  any  basis  for  action  by  the  United  Natiis 
to  meet  the  existing  situation  in  F'alestine. 
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tf  lean  Request  for  Reference  of  Btem  Regarding  Czechoslovakia 
the  Security  Council 


■■■■■■■:• 


LETTER  FROM  THE  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  CHILE1 


Sik,  The  Government  of  Chile  has  noted  that  on 

March  Mr.  Jan  Papanek,  Permanent  Repre- 
ltative  of  Czechoslovakia  accredited  to  the 
lited  Nations,  sent  you  a  communication  request- 
y  that  the  Security  Council  should  consider  the 
snts  which  had  taken  place  in  his  country  since 

February  last  on  the  grounds  that  they  consti- 
ie  a  situation  endangering  the  maintenance  of 
^rnational  peace  and  security.2 
[n  the  said  note  Mr.  Papanek  says  that  the  politi- 
i  independence  of  Czechoslovakia,  a  Member  of 
}  United  Nations,  has  been  violated  by  the  threat 

the  use  of  force  by  another  Member  of  the 
lited  Nations,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
blics.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  a  minority  in  his 
intry,  encouraged  and  given  promise  of  help  by 
i  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
publics,  usurped  power  by  eliminating  the  con- 
ditional system  of  Government,  violating  per- 
lal  guarantees  and  trampling  under  foot  the 
blic  liberties  established  by  the  Constitution,  in 
)  manner  described  in  his  letter.  He  also  says 
it  this  coup  was  effectuated  successfully  only  be- 
lse  of  "official  participation  of  representatives  of 
)  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the 
'eat  of  the  use  of  military  force  of  the  Union 

Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in  readiness  on  the 
rthwest  boundaries  of  Czechoslovakia". 

U.N.  doc.  S/694,  Mar.  12, 1948. 

In  a  letter,  dated  Mar.  15,  1948,  and  addressed  to 
Secretary-General  (U.N.  doc.  S/696,  Mar.  16,  1948), 
Permanent  Representative  of  Chile  inserted  the  text 

the  presentation  prepared  by  the  Permanent  Repre- 

tative  of  Czechoslovakia  on  Mar.  10,  1948,  which  reads 

follows : 

On  February  25  I  had  the  honor  to  discuss  the  develop- 
nt  in  Czechoslovakia  with  you.  I  mentioned  my  posi- 
la  and  an  eventual  investigation  by  the  Council.  After 
.  conversation  with  you,  I  decided  to  postpone  any 
ion  or  decision,  but  to  await  further  developments  and 
)w  time  for  more  direct  information  from  Czechoslo- 
j:la. 

1  Today  I  feel  that  I  can  no  longer  postpone  action  with- 
?  failing  to  do  my  duty  to  my  country  and  my  terrorized, 
I  need  and  enslaved  people  and  I  take  recourse  to  the 
vision  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  in  a  spe- 
lt; situation,  a  situation  in  which  one  member  of  the 
llited  Nations  has  violated  the  independence  of  another. 
|  The  Government  of  the  Czechoslovakia  Republic,  legally 
•i  stituted  by  the  general  parliamentary  elections  of 
'iy  1946,  has  been  undermined  and  openly  placed  in 
llpardy  on  February  22,  1948,  through  force  by  a  Com- 
Inist  minority.  This  Communist  minority  was  encour- 
)i  d  and  given  promise  of  help,  if  necessary,  by  the  repre- 
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In  the  opinion  of  the  Permanent  Representative 
of  Czechoslovakia,  these  facts  involve  a  violation 
of  the  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Mutual  Assistance 
of  12  December  1943,  constitute  an  obvious  threat 
to  world  peace  and  security  and  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  Article  2,  paragraph  4,  of  the  San  Francisco 
Charter.  The  Security  Council  should  therefore 
investigate  them,  in  accordance  with  Article  34  of 
the  Charter.  t 

My  Government  has  been  informed  that  you 
have  refused  the  request  of  the  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative of  Czechoslovakia,  because  you  consider 
it  as  coming  from  a  non-governmental  organiza- 
tion and  not,  therefore,  as  a  communication  from 
a  Member  State. 

Without  wishing  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
propriety  of  the  step  you  have  taken  with  regard 
to  the  Czechoslovak  Representative's  request,  and 
without  implying  that  I  accept  his  status  as  a 
private  individual  and  not  the  legitimate  repre- 
sentative of  his  Government,  as  you  have  suggested, 
I  have  the  honour  on  behalf  of  Chile,  which  I 
represent  before  the  United  Nations,  on  personal 
and  direct  instructions  from  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  to  request  you  to  refer  the  question 
raised  by  the  Permanent  Representative  of  Czecho- 
slovakia in  the  above-mentioned   letter,  to  the 

sentatives  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  who  came  to  Praha  for  that  purpose,  led 
by  V.  A.  Zorin,  Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

"The  political  independence  of  Czechoslovakia,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations,  has  thus  been  violated  by  threat 
of  use  of  force  of  another  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  in  direct 
infringement  of  Paragraph  4,  Article  2  of  the  Charter. 

"As  representative  of  the  Sovereign  state  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, I  bring  this  situation,  referred  to  in  Article  34  of  the 
Charter,  to  the  attention  of  Security  Council,  asking  its 
investigation,  as  one  that  is  suppressing  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  Czechoslovakia,  and  which  is  likely  to  endanger 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security. 

"It  is  very  clear  that  the  coup  by  the  Communist  minor- 
ity by  force  was  effectuated  successfully  only  because  of 
official  participation  of  representatives  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  because  of  the  threat  of  the 
use  of  military  force  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics in  readiness  on  the  north-west  boundaries  of 
Czechoslovakia.  Official  and  military  representatives  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  participated  in 
closed  and  public  meetings  of  the  Communist  party  and 
stayed  long  enough  to  see  organized  terror  take  hold  of 
the  free  democratic  Czechoslovakia  people.  Pictures  taken 
in  the  streets  of  Prague,  published  in  the  world  press,  show 
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Security  Council,  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  that 
letter. 

In  making  this  request,  I  am  using  the  right 
conferred  by  Article  35,  paragraph  1,  of  the 
Charter  on  all  Members  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Chilean  Government  considers  that  the 
responsible  and  authoritative  accusation  of  the 
Permanent  Delegate  of  Czechoslovakia  is  of  such 
a  serious  nature  that  a  mere  reason  of  formality, 
such  as  the  alleged  lack  of  status  of  Mr.  Papanek, 
cannot  be  allowed  to  prevent  the  institution  whose 
specific  task  is  to  safeguard  world  peace  and 
security,  from  making  the  necessary  investigations 
to  prove  the  truth  of  this  accusation.  If  the 
events  mentioned  in  Mr.  Papanek's  denunciation 
prove  to  be  true— and  everything  seems  to  indicate 
that  they  are — it  would  mean  that  the  world  is 
again  facing  an  exact  repetition  of  the  actions  and 
methods  which  were  employed  by  Nazi  Germany 
in  the  years  preceding  the  last  World  War,  and 
were  its  immediate  cause.     It  would  therefore 


the  officers  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  armed  police,  clad  in 
new  Czechoslovak  uniforms,  participating  in  the  meetings 
and  demonstrations. 

"Since  the  Coup  of  the  Communist  minority,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  has  not  been  permitted  to  make  any 
public  appearance,  or  public  utterance,  has  been  allowed 
to  receive  no  visitors,  except  Vabrian  Zorin,  the  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  whom 
he  refused  to  receive,  and  is  not  a  free  agent,  while  the 
Communist  usurpers  spread  terror  and  break  every  law 
which  establishes  and  protects  the  freedom  of  men  and 
democratically  established  institutions,  even  while  they 
say  they  are  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  people. 

"The  Constitution  of  Czechoslovakia,  adopted  in  1920, 
states  that  the  people  are  the  sole  source  of  state  power 
and  provides  for  general  secret  elections  through  which  the 
people  express  their  will.  Masses  of  people  driven  by  ter- 
ror and  the  threat  of  the  loss  of  their  jobs  into  public 
squares  of  Czechoslovak  cities  and  towns  to  demonstrate 
or  to  strike,  cannot  be  considered  as  expressing  the  will 
of  the  people.  Yet,  claiming  that  such  demonstrations 
with  the  participation  of  official  and  military  representa- 
tive of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  express 
the  will  of  the  people,  a  minority  party  usurped  the  power 
of  the  government  of  Czechoslovakia  and  is  imposing  its 
rule  upon  all  the  people  without  regard  for  the  Constitution 
or  the  law. 

"The  President  is  prevented  from  executing  his  con- 
stitutional powers.  Political  parties  have  been  forced  to 
change  their  leaders.  Many  regularly  elected  members 
of  Parliament  have  not  only  been  removed  from  Office, 
but  deprived  of  their  Parliamentary  immunity.  Many 
have  been  brutally  beaten  and  jailed.  University  profes- 
sors, judges,  higli  officials  in  all  governmental  departments 
who  refuse  to  bow  to  the  communist  dictatorship  have 
been  dismissed  or  demoted.  Students  who  refuse  to  pledge 
loyalty  to  the  new  "order"  are  expelled  from  the  univer- 
sities. The  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitutions  are  being  flagrantly  violated.  The 
Official  lists  of  names  of  individuals  faithful  to  the  demo- 
cratic principles  who  have  been  arrested  without  legal 
grounds  are  increasing  daily.  Personal  liberty  is  re- 
stricted. Many  dismissed  intellectuals  are  forced  to 
manual  labour.  The  right  of  private  ownership  of  prop- 
erty is  violated.  To  travel  or  emigrate  is  prohibited  ex- 
cept for  the  chosen  few.  The  inviolability  of  the  home 
no  longer  exists.    The  freedom  of  the  press  has  been 
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mean  that  world  peace  and  security  are  in  iram 
nent  danger  both  on  account  of  an  interciationf 
act  contrary  to  the  Charter  committed  by  or 
Member  State  against  another,  and  on  account  c 
a  serious  violation  of  the  principles  of  democrac; 
respect  for  human  dignity  and  individual  f reedon 
indicated  in  the  San  Francisco  Charter  as  bein 
inseparable  from  the  maintenance  of  peace,  an 
one  of  the  principal  purposes  of  the  Unite 
Nations. 

My  Government  considers  that  the  Unite 
Nations  is  under  the  unavoidable  obligation  to  a< 
in  this  situation,  using  all  the  means  allowed  t 
the  Charter  to  prevent,  before  it  is  too  late,  the 
actions  and  methods  from  completing  the  execi 
tion  of  a  plan,  the  intentions  and  range  of  whi<j 
are  not  difficult  to  forecast. 

As  part  of  the  American  community,  which  hi 
achieved  enviable  progress  in  the  elimination  ( 
methods  of  violence,  aggression  and  conques 
whose   peoples  live   according  to   principles  < 

abolished.  Many  newspapers  and  periodicals  have  be< 
discontinued,  their  editors  dismissed  and  forbidden  ev, 
to  write  for  any  press  again,  among  them,  Dr.  Le 
Sycrava,  editor-in-chief  of  one  of  the  most  liberal  inc 
pendent  Prague  dailies,  who  fought  for  Czechoslovak! 
independence  in  World  War  I,  spent  68  months  in  cc 
centration  camps  in  Germany  during  World  War  II, 
Czechoslovakia's  representative  on  the  sub-commissu 
on  Freedom  of  Information  and  the  Press,  and  return' 
to  Prague  from  Lake  Success  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  T 
right  of  assembly,  of  petition,  and  freedom  of  expressii 
no  longer  exists. 

"The  Constitution  of  Czechoslovakia  is  flagrantly  vi 
lated  in  letter  and  spirit,  not  only  by  the  manner  in  whi 
this  present  so-called  "people's  democracy"  of  the  Co 
munist  pattern  was  established  but  in  its  every  actic 
It  is  not  only  unconstitutional  and  illegal,  but  it  is  d 
government.  It  is  an  instrument  used  by  the  Union 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

"Munich,  in  September,  1938,  and  the  occupation  of  : 
of  Czechoslovakia  six  months  later  laid  bare  to  the  woi 
the  plans  of  Germany  for  further  conquests.  The  trage 
of  the  Communist  coup  in  Czechoslovakia,  planned  a 
executed  with  the  help  of  officials  and  the  military 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  reveals  the  I 
sincerity  of  Premier  Stalin  who  personally  promis 
President  Benes  in  March,  1945,  in  Moscow,  that  Cze( 
oslovakia  would  always  be  free  to  develop  democratlcal 
internally,  that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republi 
wanted  only  to  have  friendly  neighbours  on  all  its  borde 
and  that  their  foreign  policies  would  follow  a  conim 
plan.  The  treaty  of  Friendship,  Mutual  Assistance  a 
Postwar  Co-operation  concluded  between  the  Union  J 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  Czechoslovakia  on  I 
cember  12,  1943,  stipulated  in  Article  4  that  the  contra- 
ing  parties  shall  respect  each  other's  independence  a 
sovereignty  and  shall  not  interfere  in  the  internal  matte 
of  the  other  state.  Czechoslovakia,  its  government  a 
people  lived  up  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  treaty.  T> 
violation  of  this  agreement  and  treaty  on  the  part 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  shakes  the  ve 
foundations  of  peace  and  security,  not  only  of  Czecl 
Slovakia,  but  of  Europe  and  the  World. 

"Therefore,  as  representative  of  the  sovereign,  den- 
cratic  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia,  I  request  that  this  st- 
ation which  enslaves  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia,  ai 
endangers  international  peace  and  security  be  brought  | 
the  Security  Council  for  consideration." 
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man  solidarity,  Chile  cannot  remain  indifferent 
fore  the  events  described  by  the  representative  of 
echoslovakia.  No  country  which  is  a  Member 
the  United  Nations,  however  small  or  however 
note  from  the  theatre  of  events  in  question,  can 
ide  the  responsibilities  of  solidarity  deriving 
>m  the  Charter  and  from  the  conviction  that 
other  world  war  would  be  a  catastrophe  whose 
lsequences  no  part  of  the  world  could  escape, 
taking  the  present  attitude,  my  Government 
ieves  that  it  is  making  the  only  possible  contri- 
tion, within  its  limited  means  and  the  present 
cumstances,  to  the  common  task  of  preventing 
s  disaster.  It  believes  also  that  it  is  thereby 
ifilling  its  duty,  as  a  signatory  to  the  San  Fran- 
co Charter,  of  ensuring  that  the  Organization 
rms  its  status  as  a  decisive  instrument  for  the 
dntenance  of  world  peace.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
recast  that  failure  by  the  United  Nations  to 
ervene  in  the  situation  before  us  would  result  in 
s  of  its  prestige  and  a  consequent  reduction  of 
future  effectiveness.  The  Chilean  Govern- 
nt's  attitude,  therefore,  is  motivated  by  its 
potion  to  the  United  Nations'  cause  and  its 
.cere  respect  for  democracy  and  human  dignity. 
But  there  is  another  moral  reason  which  leads 
<r  Government  to  sponsor  the  Czechoslovak  dele- 
ted request  that  his  country's  case  should  be 
7estigated  and  considered.  In  October  last 
die  was  obliged  to  sever  diplomatic  relations 
th  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Kepublics  and 
th  Yugoslavia,  because  those  countries  were 
erfering  in  her  internal  affairs  (trying  to  dis- 
pt  and  hamper  production  of  the  basic  raw 
iterials  such  as  copper  and  nitrates,  which  Chile 
ports  to  friendly  countries)  through  the  illegal 
volutionary  action  of  a  national  group  working 
their  interest.  The  objects  of  this  action,  which 
ncide  completely  with  those  of  her  intervention 
I  Czechoslovakia,  demonstrate  the  extent  and 
We  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Kepublics' 
ins  and  prove  that  neither  geographical  situa- 
:n  nor  greater  or  lesser  degrees  of  strength  or 
Je,  or  a  country's  love  of  peace,  or  indifference 
:  it,  are  factors  which  can  have  any  influence  in 
tabling  a  country  to  avoid  becoming  involved  in 
Conflict  such  as  a  great  power  like  the  Union  of 
iviet  Socialist  Republics  might  undertake. 
]ius  the  Chilean  Government  on  that  occasion 
Dst  reluctantly  felt  obliged  to  extend  its  sever- 
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ance  of  relations  to  the  Czechoslovak  Government. 
It  did  so  because  it  had  proof  that  agents  of  that 
Government  were  taking  part  alongside  those  of 
the  other  countries  mentioned,  in  truly  aggressive 
activities,  by  paralyzing  the  economic  life  of  Chile, 
as  I  have  stated.  The  Chilean  Government  under- 
stood that  this  was  happening  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  President  Benes  and  Mr.  Masaryk,  his 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  whose  democratic 
and  pacifist  opinions  have  always  been  beyond 
doubt,  and  that  it  was  merely  the  international 
manifestation  of  action  being  taken  inside  the 
country  by  elements  which,  shielded  by  the  demo- 
cratic National  Coalition  Government,  were  pre- 
paring the  coup  of  22  February.  However,  we 
were  obliged  to  break  off  our  traditional  friendly 
relations  with  Czechoslovakia,  in  defence  of  our 
elementary  duty  to  defend  the  country  against 
the  intervention  of  foreign  powers  desirous  of  dis- 
turbing production  and  overthrowing  the  demo- 
cratic constitutional  regime  which  Chile  has  en- 
joyed since  achieving  her  independence. 

Now  that  events  have  proved  the  Tightness  of 
the  Chilean  point  of  view  and  justified  the  true 
reasons  which  led  my  Government  to  take  such 
steps,  we  wish  to  render  homage  to  the  noble 
Czech  people — for  whom  we  feel  a  deep  admira- 
tion and  respect — by  supporting  in  our  capacity 
as  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations,  the  just  de- 
mands made  in  their  name  by  their  Permanent 
Eepresentative  to  the  United  Nations. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  I  re- 
peat to  you,  in  the  name  of  my  Government,  our 
request  that  the  case  be  brought  before  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  in  order  that,  in  accordance  with 
Article  34  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  it  may 
investigate  the  events  reported  by  the  Permanent 
Representative  of  Czechoslovakia,  Mr.  Jan 
Papanek,  which  constitute  a  threat  to  interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

I  also  request  you  to  communicate  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  our  petition  that,  in  conformity  with 
Article  31  of  the  Charter,  my  country  be  invited 
to  participate  in  the  discussion  of  this  matter, 
when  it  is  brought  before  the  Security  Council. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  [etc.] 

Hernan  Santa  Cruz 

Ambassador,  Permanent  Representative  of 

Chile  to  the  United  Nations. 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN  » 
U.S.  Representative  in  the  Security  Council 


k.  decision  on  the  question  now  pending  is  not 
decision  on  the  substance,  and  it  will  not  con- 
fute a  judgment  upon  the  merits.  But  when  the 
'jestion  is  raised,  as  it  is  here,  as  to  whether  an 
ijm  should  be  placed  on  the  agenda  for  discussion 
<i  not,  there  must  be  a  consideration  of  the  char- 
'•  ^er  of  the  question  in  order  to  learn  whether  the 
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competence  of  the  Security  Council  reaches  the 
item. 

1  Made  in  the  Security  Council  on  Mar.  17,  1948,  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions on  the  same  date.  At  the  time  of  going  to  press 
only  an  unofficial  transcript  of  remarks  was  available. 
For  text  of  remarks  see  U.N.  doc.  5/P.  V.  268,  Mar.  17, 
1948. 
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Now,  here  we  have  charges  made  in  a  formal 
complaint  which  are  grave  and  which  involve  two 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  and  now  we  have 
countercharges.  Briefly,  the  item  involves  this 
issue :  On  its  face  the  Chilean  complaint,  by  ref- 
erence to  Mr.  Papanek's  communication,  alleges 
that  the  political  independence  of  Czechoslovakia, 
a  Member  of  the  United  Nations,  has  been  violated 
by  threat  of  the  use  of  force  by  another  Member 
of  the  United  Nations,  namely,  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  further  refers  to  the  statement  in  that  commu- 
nication that  the  Czechoslovakian  coup  was  effec- 
tuated successfully  only  because  of  official  partici- 
pation of  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
threat  of  the  use  of  military  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  readiness  on  the  northwestern  boundaries 
of  Czechoslovakia.  The  Chilean  complaint  re- 
quests investigation  of  these  allegations. 

If  these  allegations  are  true,  the  matter  would 
clearly  not  be  essentially  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Czechoslovakia  because  it  would  be  a  situation 
resulting  from  illegal  action  by  one  Member 
against  another.  Secondly,  the  Security  Council, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  determine  whether  the  case 
comes  within  the  meaning  of  article  2,  subpara- 
graph 7,  must  consider  the  Chilean  complaint,  and, 
of  course,  it  cannot  consider  the  Chilean  complaint 
if  it  is  not  put  on  the  agenda. 

But,  since  we  opened  our  hearing  on  the  question 


of  adding  this  item  to  the  agenda,  the  remais 
made  by  the  distinguished  representative  of  1e 
Soviet  Union  constitute  a  countercharge.  M 
Papanek,  who  has  represented  a  distinguish! 
Member  of  the  United  Nations,  is  charged  ho 
as  being  a  "traitor".  This  matter  is  also  rendeil 
very  much  more  important  by  the  opprobria 
attack  upon  Chile.  The  suggestion  that  Chile  3 
not  acting  upon  her  own  initiative  as  a  dist- 
guished  Member  of  the  United  Nations,  but  isi 
"puppet"  commanded  by  "external  circles"  wij 
work  through  their  "lackeys",  is  a  charge  whii 
renders  this  item  much  more  important  thant 
was  solely  upon  the  complaint  made  by  Chile. 

But  there  are  other  allegations  in  the  statenwt 
by  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  tit] 
reflect  upon  the  press  of  the  United  States  E 
America — "venal  and  calumnious  American  ne\- 
papers";  another  charge  of  "yellow"  newspape. 
I  could  not  follow  this  fast  enough  to  get  the  exs; 
language,  but  you  recall  "yellow  press  of  Americs, 
and  the  charge  of  "warmongering"  against  peojs 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  including  ver 
highly  placed  persons. 

Now,  I  ask  the  Security  Council  if  it  can  evss 
or  avoid  the  responsibility  that  is  placed  upon; 
to  give  these  charges  a  hearing — all  of  them.    I 
this  reason  the  United  States  will  vote  to  pi?) 
this  item  on  the  agenda. 


Discussion  in  the  Interim  Committee  on  the  Problem 
of  Voting  in  the  Security  Council1, 


U.  S.  PROPOSALS' 


I.  Study  of  Categories  of  Security  Council  Decisions 

A.  The  Interim  Committee  should  study  the 
categories  of  decisions  which  the  Security  Coun- 
cil is  required  to  make  in  carrying  out  the  functions 
entrusted  to  it  under  the  Charter  and  the  Statute 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  and  should 
report  to  the  General  Assembly  those  categories  of 
decisions  which  in  its  judgment,  in  order  to  ensure 

'U.N.  doc.  A/AC.18/41,  Mar.  10,  1948.  By  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  on  Nov.  21,  1947,  the  General  Assembly  re- 
quested its  Interim  Committee  to — 

"1.  Consider  the  problem  of  voting  in  the  Security 
Council,  taking  into  account  all  proposals  which  have 
been  or  may  be  submitted  by  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  the  second  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
or  to  the  Interim  Committee ; 

"2.  Consult  with  any  committee  which  the  Security 
Council  may  designate  to  cooperate  with  the  Interim 
Committee  in  the  study  of  the  problem; 
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the  effective  exercise  by  the  Security  Council  1 
its  responsibilities  under  the  Charter,  should 
made  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  seven  members 
the  Security  Council,  whether  or  not  such  cat 
gories  are  regarded  as  procedural  or  non-pr 
cedural.  (A  provisional  proposed  list  of  such  ca 
egories  is  attached.) 

B.  The  Interim  Committee  should  recommer 
to  the  General  Assembly : 

"3.  Report,  with  its  conclusions,  to  the  third  session 
the  General  Assembly,  the  report  to  be  transmitted 
the  Secretary-General  not  later  than  15  July  1948,  ai 
by  the  Secretary-General  to  the  Member  States  and 
the  General  Assembly." 

On  Jan.  9,  1948,  the  Interim  Committee,  by  resolutio 
asked  that  proposals  on  the  problem  of  voting  in  the  £ 
curity  Council  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary-Gener 
on  or  before  Mar.  15,  1948. 
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(1)  That  the  General  Assembly  accept  the  coll- 
isions of  the  Interim  Committee's  Report,  and 

(2)  That  the  General  Assembly  as  a  first  step 
commend  to  the  permanent  members  of  the  Se- 
rity  Council  that  they  mutually  agree  that  such 
ting  procedures  be  followed,  and  that  steps  be 
ken  to  make  their  agreement  effective. 

Consultations  Among  Permanent  Members 

The  Interim  Committee  should  recommend  to 
e  General  Assembly  that  in  order  to  improve 
e  functioning  of  the  Security  Council  the  Gen- 
al  Assembly  recommend  to  the  Permanent  Mem- 
rs  of  the  Security  Council  that  wherever  feasible 
nsultations  should  take  place  among  them  con- 
rning  important  decisions  to  be  taken  by  the 
icurity  Council. 

wvisional  List  of  Categories  of  Security  Council 
Decisions  which  the  United  States  proposes 
should  be  made  by  an  Affirmative  Vote  of 
Seven  Members,  whether  or  not  such  Cate- 
gories are  regarded  as  Procedural  or  Non- 
procedural. 

1.  Decisions  with  respect  to  admission  of  States 
membership  in  the  United  Nations,  pursuant 
Article  4  (2). 

2.  Decisions  to  bring  a  question  relating  to  the 
aintenance  of  international  peace  and  security 
;fore  the  General  Assembly  pursuant  to  Article 
.(2). 

3.  Decisions  to  request  the  recommendation  of 
le  General  Assembly  concerning  a  matter  re- 
ting  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
id  security  being  dealt  with  by  the  Security 
ouncil  pursuant  to  Article  12  ( 1 ) . 

4.  Decisions  to  cease  dealing  with  a  matter  re- 
ting  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
id  security  pursuant  to  Article  12  (2). 

5.  Decisions  with  respect  to  the  consent  of  the 
ecurity  Council  to  the  notifications  made  by  the 
ecretary-General  under  Article  12  (2). 

6.  Decisions  with  respect  to  the  request  directed 
y  the  Security  Council  to  the  Secretary-General 
lat  he  convoke  a  Special  Session  of  the  General 
ssembly  under  Article  20. 

7.  Submission  of  annual  and  special  reports 
•om  the  Security  Council  to  the  General  Assem- 
ly  pursuant  to  Article  24  (3) . 

8.  Decisions  of  the  Security  Council  as  to 
hether  a  matter  is  procedural  within  the  meaning 
I  Article  27  (2). 

9.  Determination  of  the  parties  to  a  dispute  and 
ie  existence  of  a  dispute  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ding  whether  a  Member  of  the  Security  Council 
iall  be  required  to  abstain  from  voting  pursuant 
)  Article  27  (3). 

10.  Decisions  concerning  the  manner  of  the  or- 
anization  of  the  Security  Council  pursuant  to 
(article  28  (1). 
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11.  Decisions  concerning  the  time  and  place  of 
its  regular  and  periodic  meetings  pursuant  to 
Article  28  (2)  and  Article  28  (3). 

12.  Establishment  of  subsidiary  organs  pur- 
suant to  Article  29. 

13.  The  election  of  a  President  pursuant  to 
Article  30. 

14.  Adoption  of  Eules  of  Procedure  pursuant 
to  Article  30. 

15.  Decisions  to  permit  the  participation  of 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  discussion 
of  any  question  where  the  Council  considers  that 
the  interests  of  the  Member  are  specially  affected 
pursuant  to  Article  31. 

16.  Decisions  to  invite  a  Member  State  which  is 
not  a  Member  of  the  Security  Council,  or  a  State 
not  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations  which  is  a 
party  to  a  dispute  under  consideration  by  the 
Council,  to  participate  without  vote  in  the  discus- 
sion relating  to  the  dispute  pursuant  to  Article 
32. 

17.  Decisions  with  respect  to  conditions  for  the 
participation  of  a  State  which  is  not  a  Member 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Security  Council 
discussions  in  accordance  with  Article  32. 

18.  Decisions  to  consider  and  discuss  a  matter 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Council. 

19.  Decisions  to  call  upon  the  parties  to  a  dis- 
pute to  settle  their  dispute  by  peaceful  means  of 
their  own  choice  pursuant  to  Article  33  (2). 

20.  Decisions  to  investigate  a  dispute  or  a  situa- 
tion which  might  lead  to  international  friction 
or  give  rise  to  a  dispute,  pursuant  to  Article  34. 

21.  Decisions  to  recommend  appropriate  proce- 
dures or  methods  of  adjustment  of  a  dispute  or 
situation  endangering  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security,  pursuant  to  Article 
36  (1). 

22.  Decisions  of  the  Security  Council  pursuant 
to  Article  36  (3)  to  recommend  to  the  parties 
to  a  legal  dispute  that  the  dispute  should  be  re- 
ferred by  the  parties  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the 
Statute  of  the  Court. 

23.  Decisions  to  make  recommendations  at  the 
request  of  all  parties  to  a  dispute  with  a  view  to 
its  pacific  settlement,  pursuant  to  Article  38. 

24.  Decisions  to  request  assistance  from  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  pursuant  to  Article  65. 

25.  Reference  of  a  legal  question  to  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  for  an  advisory  opinion 
pursuant  to  Article  96  ( 1 ) . 

26.  Decision  to  convoke  a  conference  to  review 
the  Charter  prior  to  the  Tenth  Annual  Session  of 
the  General  Assembly  pursuant  to  Article  109  (1). 

27.  Decision  to  convoke  a  conference  to  review 
the  Charter  subsequent  to  the  Tenth  Annual  Ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  pursuant  to  Article 
109  (3). 
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2  28.  Election  of  judges  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  pursuant  to  Article  4  (1), 
Article  10  (1)  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court.  (Ar- 
ticle 10  (2)  of  the  Statute). 

29.  Decisions  of  the  Security  Council  determin- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  a  State  which  is 
a  party  to  the  present  Statute  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  but  which  is  not  a  Member  of 
the  United  Nations,  may  participate  in  electing 


the  Members  of  the  Court  pursuant  to  Article- 
(3)  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court. 

2  30.  Appointment  of  conferees  in  connectij 
with  election  of  judges  of  the  International  Coi. 
of  Justice  pursuant  to  Article  12  of  the  Stati 
of  the  Court.     (Article  10  (2)  of  the  Statute). 

31.  Determination  of  the  date  of  election  \ 
judges  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  pi 
suant  to  Article  14  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court. 


STATEMENT  BY  PHILIP  C.  JESSUP* 
U.S.  Deputy  Representative  in  the  Interim  Committee 


The  Interim  Committee  is  considering  the  veto 
at  the  request  of  the  General  Assembly  contained  in 
its  resolution  of  November  21,  1947,  which  "re- 
quests the  Interim  Committee  of  the  General  As- 
sembly ...  to  consider  the  problem  of  voting 
in  the  Security  Council,  taking  into  account  all  pro- 
posals which  have  been  or  may  be  submitted  by 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  to  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  or  to  the  Interim 
Committee." 

The  Interim  Committee  in  order  to  give  effect  to 
the  request  of  the  General  Assembly,  on  January  9, 
1948,  adopted  a  resolution  which  requested  the 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  who  desire  to  sub- 
mit proposals  on  the  problem  of  voting  in  the 
Security  Council  to  transmit  them  to  the  Secretary- 
General  on  or  before  March  15,  1948,  and  further 
requested  the  Chairman  to  bring  up  the  problem 
before  the  Interim  Committee  not  later  than  March 
15,  1948. 

The  General  Assembly  resolution  contemplated 
three  phases  of  action  on  this  problem :  action  by 
this  Committee,  continued  action  by  the  Security 
Council  and  conferences  between  our  Committee 
and  a  committee  of  the  Security  Council. 

In  addition  the  General  Assembly  resolution  re- 
quested consultations  among  the  Permanent  Mem- 
bers "in  order  to  secure  agreement  among  them  on 
measures  to  ensure  the  prompt  and  effective  exer- 
cise by  the  Security  Council  of  its  functions." 

It  would  seem  appropriate  at  this  time  to  indi- 
cate the  progress  which  has  been  made  since  Jan- 
uary 9  in  the  direction  of  giving  effect  to  the 
General  Assembly  program. 

In  the  first  place  a  number  of  proposals  are  now 
before  the  Interim  Committee.  We  believe  that 
these  proposals  furnish  an  excellent  starting  point 
for  the  studies  of  this  Committee. 

As  to  the  second  phase  of  action  contemplated  in 
the  General  Assembly  resolution,  Committee  1  of 

2  These  decisions  are  made  by  "an  absolute  majority 
of  votes  in  the  General  Assembly  and  in  the  Security 
Council". 

1  Made  on  Mar.  15,  1948,  before  the  Interim  Committee 
and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N. 
on  the  same  date. 
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the  Security  Council  has  not  as  yet  commenced  i  I 
consideration  of  this  problem  for  reasons  wt 
known  to  all  of  you.  The  press  of  vital  problei 
in  the  Security  Council,  which  for  the  past  sever 
months  has  been  dealing  with  some  of  the  most  u 
portant  aspects  of  international  relations,  has  le 
no  time  for  meetings  of  Committee  1  which  wou 
be  attended  in  many  cases  by  the  same  individua 
who  have  borne  much  of  the  burden  in  the  Securi 
Council. 

There  are  now  before  Committee  1  of  the  Si 
curity  Council  certain  proposals  which  the  Unit* 
States  circulated  last  August.  These  proposa 
as  far  as  they  go,  are  entirely  consistent  with  t: 
proposals  which  we  are  submitting  to  the  Interi 
Committee  and  which  I  shall  discuss  later  in  son 
detail.  They  do,  however,  constitute  a  differei 
approach.  The  proposals  to  Committee  1  of  tl 
Security  Council  are  intended  to  provide  specif 
rules  of  procedure  for  the  Security  Council.  Tl 
proposals  to  the  Interim  Committee,  on  the  otto 
hand,  are  intended  to  grapple  with  the  broadi 
problem  of  the  failure  of  the  Security  Council  1 
function  with  maximum  effectiveness.  In  son 
instances,  it  may  turn  out  that  the  General  Assen 
bly  recommendations  can  best  be  implemente 
through  rules  of  procedure.  However,  there  ai 
other  alternatives.  The  United  States  proposa 
in  the  Interim  Committee  are  directed  chiefly  < 
the  objectives  to  be  attained  rather  than  to  a  d< 
tailed  recommendation  for  implementation  of  tli 
objectives. 

In  regard  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Generf 
Assembly  resolution  relating  to  consultation 
among  the  permanent  members  of  the  Securit 
Council,  I  believe  I  should  report  that  consulta 
tions  have  taken  place  among  the  permanent  mem 
bers  of  the  Security  Council  on  the  problem,  o 
the  veto  since  our  last  meeting  on  this  subject 
The  consultations  have  not  as  yet  produced  tangi 
ble  results.  The  United  States  is  prepared  to  con 
tinue  such  consultations  as  necessary  in  th' 
attempt  to  secure  agreement  on  measures  whicl 
will  improve  the  functioning  of  the  Securit; 
Council. 
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The  United  States,  on  March  11,  in  response  to 
e  request  contained  in  the  Interim  Committee 
solution  of  January  9,  submitted  to  the  Interim 
wnmittee  proposals  on  this  subject  which  are  now 
fore  you.  It  is  my  intention,  at  this  time,  to 
nit  my  remarks  to  the  purposes  of  the  United 
ates  proposals  and  to  the  general  point  of  view 
lich  has  given  rise  to  the  proposals,  reserving  my 
mments  on  the  technical  aspects  until  a  later 
ne. 

The  United  States  considers  the  problem  of  vot- 
g  in  the  Security  Council  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
nsequence  and  importance  to  the  success  of  the 
nited  Nations.  The  Secretary  of  State  in  his  ad- 
•ess  to  the  General  Assembly  last  September 
ated :  "The  exercise  of  the  veto  power  in  the  Se- 
rity  Council  has  the  closest  bearing  on  the  success 
id  the  vitality  of  the  United  Nations  .  .  . 
he  abuse  of  the  right  of  unanimity  has  pre- 
snted  the  Security  Council  from  fulfilling  its 
ue  functions.  That  has  been  especially  true  in 
ses  arising  under  chapter  VI  and  in  the  admis- 
dii  of  new  members".  As  the  Secretary  went  on 
point  out,  we  had  reluctantly  come  to  the  con- 
cision that  the  most  practical  method  for  improv- 
g  this  situation  would  be  through  liberalization 
:  the  voting  procedure  in  the  Security  Council. 
Different  ways  have  been  suggested  for  obtain- 
g  this  objective.  There  are  before  the  Commit- 
e  proposals  of  Argentina  and  of  New  Zealand 
hich  suggest  that  the  way  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ctive  is  by  amending  the  Charter.  The  United 
tates  suggests  a  different  method.  We  do  not  be- 
eve  that  there  is  a  short-cut  to  peace.  The  amend- 
ent  of  the  Charter,  as  everyone  recognizes,  re- 
lires  the  concurrence  of  the  permanent  members 
f  the  Security  Council  and  proposals  for  amend- 
lents  thus  do  not  avoid  the  necessity  for  unanim- 
y.  The  proposals  of  the  United  States  are  ad- 
mced  in  the  conviction  that  they  suggest  the  most 
ractical  method  for  moving  toward  the  objective 
£  liberalizing  the  voting  procedure  in  the  Se- 
lrity  Council. 

The  United  States  recognizes  the  basic  impor- 
mce  of  a  genuine  unanimity  among  the  perma- 
ent  members  if  the  Security  Council  and  in  fact 
!  the  entire  United  Nations  is  to  achieve  its  maxi- 
tum  success.  The  United  States  also  recognizes 
lat  in  connection  with  the  most  important  deci- 
ons  of  the  Security  Council  such  as  those  for  en- 
Drcement  action  under  chapter  VII  of  the  Char- 
;r,  a  voting  formula  requiring  unanimity  among 
le  permanent  members  is  a  necessity  and  corre- 
Donds  to  the  political  realities  of  the  interna- 
onal  situation.  This  was  well  pointed  out  by 
.mbassador  Austin  in  his  statement  to  the  Gen- 
ral  Assembly  as  far  back  as  October  30,  1946 : 

"The  principle  of  unanimity  of  the  Great  Pow- 
rs  has  from  the  first — and  by  general  agreement — 
een  limited  in  its  application  as  a  voting  pro- 
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cedure  to  matters  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security.  The  Charter  re- 
quires unanimity  of  the  major  powers  only  in  sub- 
stantive decisions  by  the  Security  Council.  There 
is  no  requirement  for  unanimity  in  the  Assembly, 
in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  in  the 
Trusteeship  Council.     ... 

"This  does  not  mean  that  unanimity  or  the  clos- 
est possible  approximation  to  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
sired and  striven  for  in  all  these  organs.  It  means 
only  that  it  was  not  deemed  essential  to  apply  the 
principle  to  the  voting  procedures. 

"Those  organs  and  agencies  do  not  have  the 
power  to  enforce  the  law.  That  power  rests  with 
the  Security  Council  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  applied  the 
principle  of  unanimity  to  the  voting  procedures 
of  the  Security  Council  and  not  to  the  voting 
procedures  in  any  of  the  other  institutions  of  the 
United  Nations. 

"The  large  nations  that  are  Permanent  Members 
of  the  Council  possess  the  power  to  keep  peace  in 
the  world— to  enforce  observance  of  the  law.  The 
Charter  does  not  give  them  that  power.  It  recog- 
nizes that  power  and  places  obligations  upon  these 
nations  to  use  that  power  in  accordance  with  the 
law." 

The  United  States  continues  to  adhere  to  the 
viewpoint  which  Ambassador  Austin  expressed  so 
forcefully  more  than  two  years  ago.  The  pro- 
posals of  the  United  States  suggest  31  separate 
items  which  come  up  in  a  study  of  the  veto.  The 
proposals  of  China,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  New 
Zealand  contain  other  suggestions,  and  additional 
ones  may  be  raised  in  the  course  of  our  discussion. 
I  agree  that  the  study  of  those  items  will  neces- 
sarily be  a  technical  study.  The  problem  is  a 
technical  one.  There  is  no  simple  formula  which 
can  be  applied  as  a  "cure-all"  and  which  will 
automatically  result  in  the  liberalization  of  the 
voting  procedure  and  immediate  improvement  in 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Security  Council.  The 
United  States  feels  that  progress  can  best  be 
achieved  in  the  General  Assembly  through  careful 
study.  To  quote  Mr.  Dulles  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  study :  "It  is  not  a  study  which  is  designed 
to  produce  any  predetermined  result  or  to  produce 
any  specific  diminution  of  the  veto  power,  but  it 
is  a  study  of  the  problem  to  the  end  that  the 
General  Assembly  next  year  will  be  able  to  ap- 
proach this  problem  with  more  light  and  less  heat 
than  was  the  case  at  the  last  General  Assembly. 
We  felt  that  a  good  deal  of  violence  and  antago- 
nism which  marked  the  discussions  in  the  General 
Assemblies  both  in  1946  and  1947  was  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  problem  had  not  been  ade- 
quately studied  and  its  difficulties  adequately 
perceived." 

To  come  to  the  specific  United  States  proposals 
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which  are  now  before  this  Committee,  the  United 
States  first  suggests  that  the  Interim  Committee 
should  study  the  categories  of  decisions  which  the 
Security  Council  is  required  to  make  in  carrying 
out  the  functions  entrusted  to  it  under  the  Charter 
and  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  and  should  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
those  categories  of  decisions  which  in  its  judgment, 
in  order  to  insure  the  effective  exercise  by  the 
Security  Council  of  its  responsibilities  under  the 
Charter,  should  be  made  by  an  affirmative  vote  of 
seven  members  of  the  Security  Council. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  resolution  of  November 
21  that  in  giving  the  Interim  Committee  this  task 
the  General  Assembly  was  exercising  its  power  to 
make  recommendations  "relating  to  the  powers 
and  functions  of  any  organs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions" (article  10  of  the  Charter).  It  therefore 
seemed  most  appropriate  to  us  that  the  study  in 
the  Interim  Committee  should  deal  primarily  with 
the  functioning  of  the  Security  Council  and  that 
the  Interim  Committee  conclusions  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  recommendations  should  be  directed 
to  the  desired  result;  namely,  to  the  liberalization 
of  voting  procedures  in  connection  with  those  deci- 
sions of  the  Security  Council  where  such  liberali- 
zation is  most  likely  in  fact  to  result  in  the  im- 
proved operation  of  the  Council. 

The  United  States  proposal  goes  on  to  recom- 
mend that  the  General  Assembly  accept  the  con- 
clusions which  the  Interim  Committee  may  reach 
on  this  subject  and  "that  the  General  Assembly 
as  a  first  step  recommend  to  the  Permanent  Mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council  that  they  mutually 
agree  that  such  voting  procedures  be  followed  and 
that  steps  be  taken  to  make  their  agreement  effec- 
tive." We  recognize  that  after  the  General  As- 
sembly has  made  recommendations  for  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  voting  procedures,  the  task  of  accom- 
plishing such  liberalization  may  be  a  difficult  one. 
The  most  effective  way  of  securing  improvement 
in  the  operations  of  the  Security  Council  would 
be  through  agreement  of  the  permanent  members. 
Mr.  Dulles  stated  this  to  the  First  Committee  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  Ambassador  Austin 
repeated  the  statement  before  this  Committee  on 
January  9.  "We  realize  that  without  such  agree- 
ment, it  will  be  difficult  to  accomplish  great  prac- 
tical results.  Charter  amendment  requires  the 
approval  of  all  five.  It  may  perhaps  prove  pos- 
sible to  get  agreement  on  certain  Charter  amend- 
ments and  certainly  there  is  an  important  area  in 
which  existing  procedures  could  be  liberalized 
without  alteration  of  Article  27." 

We  believe  that  the  permanent  members  will  all 
give  great  weight  to  whatever  recommendations 
may  be  made  by  the  General  Assembly  on  this  sub- 
ject and  we  are  therefore  proposing  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  recommend  to  the  permanent  mem- 
bers that  they  mutually  agree  to  follow  the  voting 
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procedure  recommended  by  the  General  Assemblj 
and  to  take  steps  to  make  that  agreement  effectivl 

We  have  submitted  a  list  of  Security  Councl 
decisions  which  in  our  view  should  as  a  matter  (J 
principle  be  made  by  any  seven  members  of  tH 
Security  Council;  in  other  words,  where  the; 
should  be  no  veto.    I  shall  not  comment  in  deta( 
at  this  time  on  this  list.    It  suffices  to  say  that  t 
number  of  these  decisions  are  well-established  i| 
procedural  in  the  practice  of  the  Security  Counc 
and  that  in  other  instances  a  voting  procedure  n<| 
involving  the  veto  is  prescribed  by  the  Charte 
However,  the  list  of  categories  of  decisions  ah 
includes  a  number  of  decisions  where  either  n 
precedent  as  to  voting  procedure  has  as  yet  bee, 
established  in  the  Security  Council  or  where  undt 
existing  practice  of  the  Council,  a  negative  vote  bj 
a  permanent  member  has  been  considered  a  vet 
It  would  perhaps  be  appropriate  to  note  at  th 
time  two  or  three  of  the  more  important  of  thef 
decisions  where  we  firmly  believe  that  the  votin 
procedure  should  be  liberalized. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  question  of  appl 
cations  for  membership.  This  is  item  1  on  our  lis 
Ten  of  the  23  vetoes  in  the  Security  Council  ha\ 
related  to  membership  problems.  This  is  not  tr 
time  nor  place  for  recriminations  but  I  would  1 
less  than  frank  if  I  failed  to  point  to  the  mos  i 
flagrant  example  of  the  abuse  of  the  veto,  the  vet 
of  Italy's  membership  application  by  the  Sovit 
Union  not  once  but  two  times.  This  was  done  i 
the  face  of  overwhelming  support  for  Italy's  appl: 
cation  in  the  Security  Council  and  later  in  th 
General  Assembly.  This  leads  inescapably  to  th 
conclusion  that  the  Soviet  vetoes  of  the  Italia 
United  Nations  membership  application  can  b 
interpreted  only  as  an  expression  of  lack  of  friend 
ship  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  people  of  Italj 
A  way  must  be  found  to  make  such  an  injustic 
impossible.  The  Italian  people  must  not  be  denie> 
the  right  of  United  Nations  membership  whic 
they  so  richly  deserve.  It  should  be  noted  tha 
one  phase  of  the  membership  problem  has  bee: 
referred  by  the  General  Assembly  to  the  Inter 
national  Court  of  Justice  for  an  advisory  opinior 
The  Court's  opinion,  when  it  is  given,  should  be  o 
assistance  in  this  study. 

We  have  also  suggested  the  elimination  of  th 
veto  in  connection  with  most  of  the  decisions  of  th 
Security  Council  arising  under  chapter  VI  whicl 
relates  to  the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes.  Th 
Secretary  of  State  in  his  address  to  the  Genera 
Assembly  indicated  that  the  United  States  woul< 
be  willing  to  accept  the  restriction  or  elimination 
of  the  veto  in  connection  with  all  decisions  unde 
chapter  VI.  We  have  not,  however,  at  this  time 
suggested  its  elimination  in  connection  with  th 
Security  Council's  authority  under  article  37  (2 
to  recommend  terms  of  settlement  of  disputes 
While  the  United  States  would  be  willing  to  accep 
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j  elimination  of  the  veto  in  connection  with  the 
jurity  Council's  recommendations  under  article 
(2),  nevertheless,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
dies  to  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  As- 
nbly  in  his  statement  of  November  18,  this  pro- 
ion  raises  certain  special  problems.  Therefore, 
tiding  further  study,  by  the  Interim  Committee, 
;  United  States  did  not  include  this  provision 
its  list. 

We  are  also  suggesting  that  the  veto  should  never 
utilized  to  prevent  the  Security  Council  from 
taining  assistance  from  other  organs  of  the 
lited  Nations :  the  General  Assembly,  the  Eco- 
mic  and  Social  Council,  the  International  Court 
Justice.  We  believe  that  the  firm  establishment 
this  principle  would  result  in  greater  coordina- 
m  of  the  work  of  the  various  organs  of  the  United 
itions  and  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
curity  Council. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  list  of  catego- 
ss  of  Security  Council  decisions  which  the  United 
ates  proposes  should  be  made  by  affirmative  vote 
seven  members,  is  strictly  a  provisional  list, 
ie  United  States  hopes  that  the  Interim  Com- 
ttee  will  study  not  only  these  categories  of  de- 
iions  but  all  categories  of  decisions  which  the 
curity  Council  must  make.  The  creation  of  a 
bcommittee  would  seem  to  be  a  useful  procedure 
r  this  purpose.  It  may  develop  in  the  course  of 
e  study  that  there  are  a  number  of  other  decisions 
lere  the  effective  functioning  of  the  Security 
mncil  would  be  furthered  through  establishment 
voting  procedures  not  requiring  the  concurrence 
the  permanent  members.  The  United  States  is 
tering  into  this  study  in  the  Interim  Commit- 
i  with  an  open  mind  and  without  any  precon- 
ived  judgment  as  to  the  conclusions  that  should 
lerge  from  the  Interim  Committee. 
The  second  part  of  the  United  States  proposal 
lates  to  consultation  among  permanent  mera- 
rs.  The  United  States  suggests  that  the  "In- 
rim  Committee  should  recommend  to  the  Gen- 
al  Assembly  that  in  order  to  improve  the  f  unc- 
ming  of  the  Security  Council,  the  General  As- 
mbly  recommend  to  the  Permanent  Members  of 
e  Security  Council  that  whenever  feasible,  con- 
izations should  take  place  among  them  concern- 
g  important  decisions  to  be  taken  by  the  Secur- 
V  Council."  Even  in  the  event  of  substantial 
leralization  of  voting  procedures  as  is  contem- 
ated  in  the  first  part  of  the  United  States  pro- 
')sal,  it  is  still  desirable  that  there  should  be 
ijreement  and  there  will  be  many  decisions  of 
ie  Security  Council  which  require  agreement 
Inong  the  permanent  members.  Consultations 
'i  such  decisions,  and  also  on  some  important  de- 
mons not  requiring  unanimity,  should  take  place 
[henever  feasible;  that  is,  whenever  they  are 
jiely  to  produce  constructive  results.  We  believe 
Hat  there  is  likely  to  be  agreement  on  the  desir- 
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ability  of  such  consultations.  The  General  As- 
sembly resolution  of  December  13,  1946  "requests 
the  Permanent  Members  in  consultation  with  one 
another,  to  insure  that  the  use  of  the  special  vot- 
ing privilege  does  not  impede  the  Security  Council 
in  reaching  decisions  promptly."  The  General 
Assembly  resolution  of  November  21, 1947  requests 
consultations  among  the  permanent  members  on 
the  problem  of  voting.  The  United  States  pro- 
posal goes  somewhat  further  than  either  of  the 
previous  General  Assembly  resolutions  but  goes 
no  further  than  the  statements  of  the  permanent 
members  themselves.  All  of  the  permanent  mem- 
bers have  stated  in  the  General  Assembly  that  such 
consultations  are  desirable.  We  believe  that  the 
second  part  of  our  proposal  complements  the  first 
part  and  that  its  adoption  will  assist  the  Security 
Council  in  effectively  performing  its  functions. 

In  conclusion,  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  studies 
in  this  Committee  will  result  in  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  this  extremely  difficult  and  technical 
subject,  and  that  as  a  result  of  this  study,  this 
Committee  will  reach  enlightened  and  construc- 
tive conclusions  that  have  the  support  of  the  over- 
whelming force  of  world  opinion.  If  those  con- 
clusions are  converted  into  realities  through  their 
adoption  in  practice,  the  United  Nations  will  be 
a  more  effective  instrument  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  great  purposes. 


U.S.  Delegation  to  Ninth  International 
Conference  of  American  States 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  March  19] 

The  President  on  March  19  named  the  follow- 
ing as  members  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to 
the  Ninth  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  to  be  held  at  Bogota,  Colombia,  beginning 
March  30, 1948 : 

Chairman: 

George  C.  Marshall,  Secretary  of  State 

Delegates: 

Willard  L.  Beaulac,  Ambassador  to  Colombia 

John  W.  Snyder,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

W.  Averell  Harriman,  Secretary  of  Commerce 

Norman  Armour,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  political 

affairs,  Department  of  State 
Ernest  A.  Gross,  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  State 
William  D.  Pawley,  Ambassador  to  Brazil 
Walter  J.  Donnelly,  Ambassador  to  Venezuela 
William  McC.  Martin,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Board  of  Directors 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 
Paul  C.  Daniels,  Director,  Office  of  American  Republic 

Affairs,  Department  of  State 

The  Delegation  will  be  accompanied  by  a  group 
of  advisers  and  a  technical  and  administrative 
staff. 
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Toward  Securing  the  Peace  and  Preventing  War 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS' 

March  17,  WIS 


Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the 
Congress  : 

I  am  here  today  to  report  to  you  on  the  critical 
nature  of  the  situation  in  Europe,  and  to  recom- 
mend action  for  your  consideration. 

Rapid  changes  are  taking  place  in  Europe  which 
affect  our  foreign  policy  and  our  national  security. 
There  is  an  increasing  threat  to  nations  which  are 
striving  to  maintain  a  form  of  government  which 
grants  freedom  to  its  citizens.  The  United  States 
is  deeply  concerned  with  the  survival  of  freedom 
in  those  nations.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that 
we  act  now,  in  order  to  preserve  the  conditions 
under  which  we  can  achieve  lasting  peace  based 
on  freedom  and  justice. 

The  achievement  of  such  a  peace  has  been  the 
great  goal  of  this  nation. 

Almost  three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  end  of 
the  greatest  of  all  wars,  but  peace  and  stability 
have  not  returned  to  the  world.  We  were  well 
aware  that  the  end  of  the  fighting  would  not 
automatically  settle  the  problems  arising  out  of 
the  war.  The  establishment  of  peace  after  the 
fighting  is  over  has  always  been  a  difficult  task. 
And  even  if  all  the  Allies  of  World  War  II  were 
united  in  their  desire  to  establish  a  just  and  hon- 
orable peace,  there  would  still  be  great  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  achieving  that  goal. 

But  the  situation  in  the  world  today  is  not  pri- 
marily the  result  of  the  natural  difficulties  which 
follow  a  great  war.  It  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact 
that  one  nation  has  not  only  refused  to  cooperate 
in  the  establishment  of  a  just  and  honorable  peace, 
but — even  worse — has  actively  sought  to  prevent 

it. 

The  Congress  is  familiar  with  the  course  of 

events. 

You  know  of  the  sincere  and  patient  attempts 
of  the  democratic  nations  to  find  a  secure  basis 
for  peace  through  negotiation  and  agreement. 
Conference  after  conference  has  been  held  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world.  We  have  tried  to  settle 
the  questions  arising  out  of  the  war  on  a  basis 
which  would  permit  the  establishment  of  a  just 
peace.  You  know  the  obstacles  we  have  encoun- 
tered. But  the  record  stands  as  a  monument  to 
the  good  faith  and  integrity  of  the  democratic 
nations  of  the  world.     The  agreements  we  did 


obtain,  imperfect  though  they  were,  could  hav< 
furnished  the  basis  for  a  just  peace — if  they  hac 
been  kept. 

But  they  were  not  kept. 

They  have  been  persistently  ignored  and  vio 
lated  by  one  nation. 

The  Congress  is  also  familiar  with  the  develop 
ments  concerning  the  United  Nations.  Most  o1 
the  countries  of  the  world  have  joined  togethe* 
in  the  United  Nations  in  an  attempt  to  build  f 
world  order  based  on  law  and  not  on  force.  Mos1 
of  the  members  support  the  United  Nations  ear 
nestly  and  honestly,  and  seek  to  make  it  strongs 
and  more  effective. 

One  nation,  however,  has  persistently  obstructe* 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations  by  constant  abus> 


1  This  address  was  also  printed  as  Department  of  State 
publication  3102,  General  Foreign  Policy  Series  2. 


Statement  by  Ambassador 
Warren  R.  Austin 

The  President's  declaration  of  the  acts 
necessary  to  support  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations  Charter  has  my 
full  support.  I  am  more  persuaded  than 
ever  that  we  need  universal  military  train- 
ing as  a  permanent  policy  and  I  believe  that 
right  now  we  need  the  reenactment  of  selec- 
tive service.  The  European  Recovery  Pro- 
gram has  had  my  hearty  endorsement  from 
the  beginning. 

I  think  the  President  was  moderate  in  his 
statements  on  the  critical  situation  now  con- 
fronting the  people  of  the  world.  The  issues 
that  have  confronted  the  United  Nations 
from  the  outset  have  been  difficult  in  them- 
selves; but  they  have  become  increasingly 
serious  in  their  reflection  of  the  division  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  rest  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  in  its 
discharge  of  its  inescapable  responsibilities 
and  as  a  force  for  the  solution  of  the  problems 
before  us  by  agreement,  will  be  improved  if 
our  military  posture  is  strengthened.  The 
President's  emphasis  on  the  United  Nations 
demonstrates  that  everything  he  said  is 
aimed  toward  the  pacific  solution  of  our 
problems. 
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)  the  veto.  That  nation  has  vetoed  21  proposals 
"  •  action  in  a  little  over  two  years. 

But  that  is  not  all.    Since  the  close  of  hostilities, 

;  Soviet  Union  and  its  agents  have  destroyed 
:>  independence  and  democratic  character  of  a 
i-iole  series  of  nations  in  eastern  and  central  Eu- 
:De. 

[t  is  this  ruthless  course  of  action,  and  the  clear 
jsign  to  extend  it  to  the  remaining  free  nations 
d  Europe,  that  have  brought  about  the  critical 
5  uation  in  Europe  today. 

The  tragic  death  of  the  Republic  of  Czechoslo- 
fkia  has  sent  a  shock  throughout  the  civilized 
prld.  Now  pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear 
d  Finland,  to  the  hazard  of  the  entire  Scandi- 
cvian  peninsula.  Greece  is  under  direct  mili- 
t,  y  attack  from  rebels  actively  supported  by  her 
Cmmunist-dominated  neighbors.  In  Italy,  a  de- 
trained and  aggressive  effoi't  is  being  made  by 
Communist  minority  to  take  control  of  that  coun- 
t r.  The  methods  vary,  but  the  pattern  is  all  too 
car. 

Faced  with  this  growing  menace,  there  have  been 
exmraging  signs  that  the  free  nations  of  Europe 
a:  drawing  closer  together  for  their  economic 
vll-being  and  for  the  common  defense  of  their 
1  erties. 

[n  the  economic  field,  the  movement  for  mutual 
s  f-help  to  restore  conditions  essential  to  the  pres- 
tation of  free  institutions  is  well  under  way.  In 
I  ris,  the  16  nations  which  are  cooperating  in  the 
Iiropean  Recovery  Program  are  meeting  again  to 
e  ablish  a  joint  organization  to  work  for  the  eco- 
rmic  restoration  of  western  Europe. 

The  United  States  has  strongly  supported  the 
eorts  of  these  nations  to  repair  the  devastation 
c  war  and  restore  a  sound  world  economy.  In 
psenting  this  program  to  the  Congress  last  De- 
c  nber,  I  emphasized  the  necessity  for  speedy  ac- 
tn.  Every  event  in  Europe  since  that  day  has 
iderlined  the  great  urgency  for  the  prompt  adop- 
t  n  of  this  measure. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  were  invited 
t  cooperate  in  the  European  Recovery  Program. 
riey  rejected  the  invitation.  More  than  that, 
tjy  have  declared  their  violent  hostility  to  the 
]  ogram  and  are  aggressively  attempting  to  wreck 
i 

They  see  in  it  a  major  obstacle  to  their  designs  to 
fbjugate  the  free  community  of  Europe.  They 
(j  not  want  the  United  States  to  help  Europe. 
'  iey  do  not  even  want  the  16  cooperating  countries 
tj  help  themselves. 

! While  economic  recovery  in  Europe  is  essential, 
i;as,ures  for  economic  rehabilitation  alone  are 
U  enough.  The  free  nations  of  Europe  realize 
fat  economic  recovery,  if  it  is  to  succeed,  must 
J  afforded  some  measure  of  protection  against 
);  ernal  and  external  aggression.  The  movement 
ward  economic  cooperation  has  been  followed  by 
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a  movement  toward  common  self-protection  in  the 
face  of  the  growing  menace  to  their  freedom. 

At  the  very  moment  I  am  addressing  you,  five 
nations  of  the  European  community,  in  Brussels, 
are  signing  a  50-year  agreement  for  economic 
cooperation  and  common  defense  against  aggres- 
sion. 

This  action  has  great  significance,  for  this 
agreement  was  not  imposed  by  the  decree  of  a 
more  powerful  neighbor.  It  was  the  free  choice 
of  independent  governments  representing  the  will 
of  their  people,  and  acting  within  the  terms  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Its  significance  goes  far  beyond  the  actual  terms 
of  the  agreement  itself.  It  is  a  notable  step  in  the 
direction  of  unity  in  Europe  for  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  its  civilization.  This  develop- 
ment deserves  our  full  support.  I  am  confident 
that  the  United  States  will,  by  appropriate  means, 
extend  to  the  free  nations  the  support  which  the 
situation  requires.  I  am  sure  that  the  determi- 
nation of  the  free  countries  of  Europe  to  protect 
themselves  will  be  matched  by  an  equal  determi- 
nation on  our  part  to  help  them  to  do  so. 

The  recent  developments  in  Europe  present  this 
nation  with  fundamental  issues  of  vital  impor- 
tance. 

I  believe  that  we  have  reached  a  point  at  which 
the  position  of  the  United  States  should  be  made 
unmistakably  clear. 

The  principles  and  purposes  expressed  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  continue  to  repre- 
sent our  hope  for  the  eventual  establishment  of 
the  rule  of  law  in  international  affairs.  The  Char- 
ter constitutes  the  basic  expression  of  the  code  of 
international  ethics  to  which  this  country  is  dedi- 
cated. We  cannot,  however,  close  our  eyes  to  the 
harsh  fact  that  through  obstruction  and  even  defi- 
ance on  the  part  of  one  nation,  this  great  dream  has 
not  yet  become  a  full  reality. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  we  take  additional 
measures  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  and  to  support  its  aims.  There  are  times 
in  world  history  when  it  is  far  wiser  to  act  than 
to  hesitate.  There  is  some  risk  involved  in  action — 
there  always  is.  But  there  is  far  more  risk  in 
failure  to  act. 

For  if  we  act  wisely  now,  we  shall  strengthen  the 
powerful  forces  for  freedom,  justice,  and  peace 
which  are  represented  by  the  United  Nations  and 
the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

I  regard  it  as  my  duty,  therefore,  to  recommend 
to  the  Congress  those  measures  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, are  best  calculated  to  give  support  to  the  free 
and  democratic  nations  of  Europe  and  to  improve 
the  solid  foundation  of  our  own  national  strength. 

First,  I  recommend  that  the  Congress  speedily 
complete  its  action  on  the  European  Recovery  Pro- 
gram. That  program  is  the  foundation  of  our 
policy  of  assistance  to  the  free  nations  of  Europe. 
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Prompt  passage  of  that  program  is  the  most  telling 
contribution  we  can  now  make  toward  peace. 

The  decisive  action  which  the  Senate  has  taken 
without  regard  to  partisan  political  considerations 
is  a  striking  example  of  the  effective  working  of 
democracy. 

Time  is  now  of  critical  importance.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  information  which  has  come  to 
me  concerning  the  plans  for  expeditious  action  by 
the  House  of  ^Representatives.  I  hope  that  no 
single  day  will  be  needlessly  lost. 

Second,  I  recommend  prompt  enactment  of  uni- 
versal training  legislation. 

Until  the  free  nations  of  Europe  have  regained 
their  strength,  and  so  long  as  Communism  threat- 
ens the  very  existence  of  democracy,  the  United 
States  must  remain  strong  enough  to  support  those 
countries  of  Europe  which  are  threatened  with 
Communist  control  and  police-state  rule. 

I  believe  that  we  have  learned  the  importance 
of  maintaining  military  strength  as  a  means  of 
preventing  war.  We  have  found  that  a  sound 
military  system  is  necessary  in  time  of  peace  if 
we  are  to  remain  at  peace.  Aggressors  in  the 
past,  relying  on  our  apparent  lack  of  military 
force,  have  unwisely  precipitated  war.  Although 
they  have  been  led  to  destruction  by  their  miscon- 
ception of  our  strength,  we  have  paid  a  terrible 
price  for  our  unpreparedness. 

Universal  training  is  the  only  feasible  means 
by  which  the  civilian  components  of  our  armed 
forces  can  be  built  up  to  the  strength  required 
if  we  are  to  be  prepared  for  emergencies.  Our 
ability  to  mobilize  large  numbers  of  trained  men 
in  time  of  emergency  could  forestall  future  con- 
flict and,  together  with  other  measures  of  national 
policy,  could  restore  stability  to  the  world. 

The  adoption  of  universal  training  by  the  United 
States  at  this  time  would  be  unmistakable  evi- 
dence to  all  the  world  of  our  determination  to 
back  the  will  to  peace  with  the  strength  for  peace. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  decision  of  the  American 
people,  expressed  through  the  Congress,  to  adopt 
universal  training  would  be  of  first  importance  in 
giving  courage  to  every  free  government  in  the 
world. 

Third,  I  recommend  the  temporary  reenactment 
of  selective-service  legislation  in  order  to  main- 
tain our  armed  forces  at  their  authorized  strength. 
Our  armed  forces  lack  the  necessary  men  to 
maintain  their  authorized  strength.  They  have 
been  unable  to  maintain  their  authorized  strength 
through  voluntary  enlistments,  even  though  such 
strength  has  been  reduced  to  the  very  minimum 
necessary  to  meet  our  obligations  abroad  and  is 
far  below  the  minimum  which  should  always  be 
available  in  the  continental  United  States. 

We  cannot  meet  our  international  responsibili- 
ties unless  we  maintain  our  armed  forces.  It  is 
of  vital  importance,  for  example,  that  we  keep  our 
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occupation  forces  in  Germany  until  the  peace  J 
secure  in  Europe. 

There  is  no  conflict  between  the  requirements  < j 
selective  service  for  the  regular  forces  and  uri 
versal  training  for  the  reserve  components.  S 
lective  service  is  necessary  until  the  solid  found: 
tion  of  universal  training  can  be  established.  S 
lective  service  can  then  be  terminated  and  tl 
regular  forces  may  then  be  maintained  on  a  volui 
tary  basis. 

The  recommendations  I  have  made  represei 
the  most  urgent  steps  toward  securing  the  pea* 
and  preventing  war. 

We  must  be  ready  to  take  every  wise  and  nece 
sary  step  to  carry  out  this  great  purpose.  Th 
will  require  assistance  to  other  nations.  It  will  i 
quire  an  adequate  and  balanced  military  strengt 
We  must  be  prepared  to  pay  the  price  of  peac 
or  assuredly  we  shall  pay  the  price  of  war. 

We  in  the  United  States  remain  determined ' 
seek,  by  every  possible  means,  a  just  and  honorab 
basis  for  the  settlement  of  international  issues.  V 
shall  continue  to  give  our  strong  allegiance  to  t! 
United  Nations  as  the  principal  means  for  intc 
national  security  based  on  law,  not  on  force.  V 
shall  remain  ready  and  anxious  to  join  with  ? 
nations — I  repeat,  with  all  nations — in  every  pc 
sible  effort  to  reach  international  understandi; 
and  agreement. 

The  door  has  never  been  closed,  nor  will  it  ey 
be  closed,  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other  nati< 
which  will  genuinely  cooperate  in  preserving  t! 
peace. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  be  confused  abo 
the  central  issue  which  confronts  the  world  toda 

The  time  has  come  when  the  free  men  and  worm 
of  the  world  must  face  the  threat  to  their  liber 
squarely  and  courageously. 

The  United  States  has  a  tremendous  respons 
bility  to  act  according  to  the  measure  of  our  pow 
for  good  in  the  world.  We  have  learned  that  t 
must  earn  the  peace  we  seek  just  as  we  earned  vi 
tory  in  war,  not  by  wishful  thinking  but  by  reali 
tic  effort. 

At  no  time  in  our  history  has  unity  among  o 
people  been  so  vital  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

Unity  of  purpose,  unity  of  effort,  and  unity 
spirit  are  essential  to  accomplish  the  task  befc 
us. 

Each  of  us  here  in  this  chamber  today  has; 
special  responsibility.  The  world  situation  is  U 
critical,  and  the  responsibilities  of  this  country  aj 
too  vast,  to  permit  party  struggles  to  weaken  of 
influence  for  maintaining  peace. 

The  American  people  have  the  right  to  assuif 
that  political  considerations  will  not  affect  of 
working  together.  They  have  the  right  to  assurs 
that  we  will  join  hands,  whole-heartedly  and  wit- 
out  reservation,  in  our  efforts  to  preserve  peai 
in  the  world. 

With  God's  help  we  shall  succeed. 
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lation  of  Military  Strength  to  Diplomatic  Action 

BY  GEORGE  C.  MARSHALL' 
Secretary  of  State 


1r.  Chairman  :  You  gentlemen  have  asked  me 
;ive  my  views  on  the  need  of  our  country  taking 
this  time  further  measures  to  assure  the  na- 
lal  security.  Any  such  measures  must  ob- 
usly  relate  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
tes.  In  the  world  in  which  we  live  our  na- 
lal  security  can  no  longer  be  effectively  weighed 
I  dealt  with  in  terms  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
;re  alone. 

"he  President  has  spoken  to  the  Congress  this 
rning  in  joint  session.     You  have  before  you 
text  of  his  address.    It  is  not  necessary  for 
to  repeat  what  he  said. 

wish  to  express  in  person  to  you  my  own  con- 
n  over  the  accelerated  trend  in  Europe.  In  the 
rt  years  since  the  end  of  hostilities  this  trend 
:  grown  from  a  trickle  into  a  torrent.  One  by 
!,  the  Balkan  States,  except  Greece,  lost  all 
lblance  of  national  independence.  Then  two 
indly  nations — first  Hungary  and  last  week 
ichoslovakia — have  been  forced  into  complete 
mission  to  the  Communist  control. 
Vithin  one  month  the  people  of  Italy,  whose 
vernment  we  had  a  large  part  in  reconstituting, 
!l  hold  a  national  election.  The  outcome  of 
t  election  has  an  importance  far  beyond  local 
lian  affairs.  It  will  decide  not  only  whether 
ly  will  continue  with  its  restoration  into  a  true 
nocracy.  It  will  foretell  whether  the  disinte- 
ting  trend  to  which  I  have  referred  may  reach 
shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

t  is  said  that  history  never  repeats  itself.  Yet 
;hese  free  people  one  by  one  are  subjugated  to 
ice-state  control  even  the  blind  may  see  in  that 
ijugation  of  liberty  a  deadly  parallel. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  un- 
■taken  steps  to  meet  this  disintegrating  trend 
the  heart  of  Europe.  The  comprehensive  pro- 
?al  in  this  regard  is  the  Recovery  Program  legis- 
ion  now  under  active  consideration  in  the 
'use.  This  program,  I  believe,  is  a  fundamental 
uirement  for  the  strengthening  of  the  western 
lions  of  Europe. 

put  this  economic  program  in  the  existing  situa- 
n  is  not  a  complete  answer.  It  is  said  that  one 
inot  buy  peace  and  prosperity  with  dollars. 
!e  accelerating  march  of  events  in  European 
|ias  has  now  made  it  clear  that  reliance  for  the 
'me  safety  of  those  areas  cannot  be  placed  alone 
the  slow  processes  of  reconstruction  financed 
jph  our  help.  There  is  something  more  for  the 
fated  States  to  do.  We  must  show,  conclusively, 
'■  decisive  legislative  action,  to  all  the  nations 
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of  the  world  that  the  United  States  intends  to  be 
strong  and  to  hold  that  strength  ready  to  keep 
the  European  world  both  at  peace  and  free. 

Diplomatic  action,  without  the  backing  of  mili- 
tary strength,  in  the  present  world  can  lead  only 
to  appeasement.  The  President  today  indicated 
that  we  have  made  every  effort  of  negotiation,  and 
of  organization  in  the  United  Nations,  to  find  a 
way  to  understandings  and  agreement.  I  said  in 
my  final  report  as  Chief  of  Staff  in  1945,  "War  is 
not  the  choice  of  those  who  wish  passionately  for 
peace;  it  is  the  choice  of  those  who  are  willing 
to  resort  to  violence  for  political  advantage". 

I  regard  the  present  military  policy  of  this 
Government  as  one  based  largely  on  meeting  the 
problems  of  attrition,  with  the  contrasting  neces- 
sity for  larger  and  larger  appropriations  to  give 
us  security. 

Perhaps  my  meaning  could  be  made  clearer  by 
a  comparison  of  the  German  procedure  under 
Hitler  with  that  proposed  under  a  policy  of  uni- 
versal military  training.  The  Nazis  devoted  all 
the  resources  of  Germany  in  preparation  for  war 
on  a  given  date,  September  1,  1939.  The  purpose 
and  procedure  under  universal  military  training 
is  exactly  the  opposite.  We  would  be  striving  to 
avoid  such  dates.  We  want  peace;  we  want  to 
avoid  war.  Therefore,  among  other  things,  we 
want  a  system  which  will  be  bearable  financially, 
which  will  not  bankrupt  the  country,  a  system 
which,  adjusted  to  world  conditions,  can  be  con- 
tinued at  a  minimum  of  cost  and  personal  contri- 
bution, a  system  in  accordance  with  our  traditions 
and  strong  desires. 

I  see  no  possible  way  financially  to  maintain  a 
reasonable  military  posture  except  on  the  founda- 
tion of  universal  military  training.  The  consid- 
eration of  this  subject  has  been  confused  by  discus- 
sions of  amounts,  requirements,  administration, 
and  various  conflicting  beliefs.  The  clear-cut 
issue  is  whether  or  not  this  country  will  stand 
before  the  world  for  at  least  the  next  five  or  ten 
years  in  a  position  appropriate  to  its  leadership 
in  furthering  the  perpetuation  of  free  govern- 
ments and  avoiding  their  transition  into  police 
states.  We  desire  a  state  of  affairs  which  would 
make  repetitions  of  the  fate  of  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia,  the  intimidation  of  Finland,  the 


2  Made  before  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
Senate  on  Mar.  17,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date 
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subversive  operations  in  Italy  and  France,  and  the 
cold-blooded  efforts  to  destroy  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment unlikely,  because  they  would  definitely  be 
fraught  with  real  danger  to  those  who  would 
attempt  such  action. 

Many  of  the  measures  complementary  to  univer- 
sal military  training  would  be  strengthened  and 
facilitated  by  the  latter.  The  maintenance  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  at  suitable 
strength  on  a  volunteer  basis  would  be  made  easier, 
I  am  sure.  But  what  is  much  more  important,  the 
National  Guard  would  be  greatly  strengthened 
and  made  a  vital  citizen  force  immediately  avail- 
able in  an  emergency,  which  it  cannot  be  under 
existing  conditions.  The  quality  of  the  R.O.T.C. 
would  be  much  improved,  the  training  put  on  a 
higher  level,  and  the  time  for  such  training  ma- 
terially shortened.  Finally,  universal  military 
training  would  bring  to  millions  of  American  fam- 
ilies a  sense  of  individual  and  collective  responsi- 
bility of  the  duty  to  help  assure  security  and  peace 
for  ourselves  and  for  the  world.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  the  majority  of  American  men  and 


women  are  ready  to  follow  courageous  leadersll 
toward  that  end. 

Due  to  the  rapid  dwindling  in  the  strength  of  1j 
armed  forces,  the  temporary  application  of  sel- 
tive  service  is  also  necessary.  A  reconsideratil 
of  our  air  program  is  necessary,  but  first  of  alt 
am  convinced  that  the  decision  of  the  Ameriu 
people  to  adopt  the  democratic  procedure  of  u- 
versal  training  would  strengthen  every  free  g<- 
ernment.  The  combination  of  two  things,  the  i- 
actment  of  the  European  Recovery  Program  onlj 
one  hand  and  a  decision  by  the  American  peoa 
that  clearly  indicates  that  they  are  determined  l 
their  course,  is  necessary  now,  I  think,  to  J 
maintenance  of  peace  in  the  world. 

Referring  to  a  discussion  of  universal  militsj 
training  in  my  final  report  as  Chief  of  Staff] 
September  1945,  I  closed  with  these  words:  "l 
can  fortify  ourselves  against  disaster,  I  am  ch 
vinced,  by  the  measures  I  have  here  outlined.  ■ 
these  protections  we  can  face  the  future  with 
reasonable  hope  for  the  best  and  with  quiet  ask- 
ance that  even  though  the  worst  may  come,  we  a 
prepared  for  it." 


World-Wide  Struggle  Between  Freedom  and  Tyranny 


BY  GEORGE  C.  MARSHALL » 
Secretary  of  State 


I  am  honored  by  the  invitation  of  the  University 
of  California  to  participate  in  this  Charter  Day 
celebration.  I  am  particularly  glad  to  be  present 
because,  except  for  hurried  military  inspections  of 
a  few  hours'  duration  during  the  war  or  brief  stop- 
overs en  route  to  and  from  the  Far  East,  I  had 
no  opportunity  to  accept  any  of  the  numerous 
hospitable  invitations  I  have  received  from  Cali- 
fornia. My  first  contact  with  the  University 
was  to  assist  the  then  Dean  Barrows  in  the 
instruction  of  a  few  of  your  R.O.T.C.  students  on 
a  week-end  camping  trip.  That,  I  think,  was  in 
1916.  During  the  holiday  period,  of  that  year  I 
was  asked  to  speak  at  the  first  convention  of  the 
personnel  of  the  Forestry  Department  on  the  west 
coast  which  was  held  in  one  of  your  lecture  rooms. 
Those  represent  my  previous  contacts  with  the 
University. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  deeply  inter- 
ested in  educational  procedures.  You  may  not 
have  realized  it,  but  effective  and  expeditious  in- 
structional procedure  has  been  a  very  important 
requirement  imposed  by  our  military  policy — a 
policy  which  has  always  involved  the  hasty  de- 
velopment of  military  forces  after  the  arrival  of 


1  An  address  delivered  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley,  Calif.,  on  Mar.  19,  1948,  and  released  to  the 
press  on  the  same  date. 
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the  emergency.  Your  tremendous  plant,  instr  • 
tional  procedure,  and  large  student  body  are  i 
great  interest  to  me,  particularly  during  these  d;: 
when  so  many  former  service  men  are  studes 
in  the  colleges  and  universities.  In  that  conn- 
tion,  I  must  be  frank  to  admit  that  I  once  felt  ll 
Government  would  receive  only  a  small  return 
its  financial  outlay  in  guaranteeing  to  our  veten s 
their  present  educational  opportunities.  I  h:< 
been  proved  completely  wrong  in  my  anticipate 
for  I  am  told,  wherever  I  go  in  the  education 
world,  that  the  veterans  have  not  only  done  <■ 
traordinarily  well,  but  that  they  have  set  a  hii 
standard  for  the  universities  and  future  stude| 
to  maintain.  At  Amherst  last  June  I  addressed 
graduating  class  of  which  80  percent  were  vet- 
ans,  and  the  experience  there  led  me  to  specula 
regarding  the  future  effect  on  this  country  oJt 
citizenship  dominated  by  men  and  women  wt 
have  seen  much  of  the  world,  not  hurriedly,  II 
intimately  for  years  at  a  time  and  have  had  thi 
own  characters  tested  by  the  hardships  ao 
dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed.  This  brc: 
experience,  followed  later  by  a  college  or  universe 
education  at  a  mature  age,  will  be  productive  ofi 
new  brand  of  citizen  whose  wisdom  and  f oresif  I 
may  avoid  the  dangers  of  our  past  mistakes. 

Everyone's  thoughts  turn  today  to  the  situatj 
abroad — Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Ii 
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tst.  Never  before  in  history  has  the  world  situa- 
>n  been  more  threatening  to  our  ideals  and  in- 
vests than  at  the  present  time.  A  depressing 
ipect  of  the  situation  is  the  duplication  in  Europe 
the  highhanded  and  calculated  procedure  of  the 
!izi  regime.  The  organization  of  the  satellite 
ites — under  the  Communistic  doctrine  and  the 
■»thods  of  the  police-state  formula — was  carried 
t  rather  quietly.  The  take-over  of  Hungary  was 
i  bolder  exhibition  of  the  same  technique.  The 
rected  and  fomented  strikes  of  last  December 
:  France  and  Italy  were  another  evidence  of  the 
jme  direction  and  procedure  but  adapted  to  quite 
fferent  circumstances. 

The  Czechoslovakia  incident,  however,  was  both 
:ld  and  truculent  in  procedure,  quite  evidently 
iiged  to  impress  the  people  of  Finland  and  the 
ttnainder  of  the  free  states  of  western  Europe. 
'ie  procedure  is  in  accordance  with  the  frank 
:claration  of  the  Soviet  Government  and  Com- 
tinist  parties  to  oppose  in  every  way  possible  the 
[velopment  of  the  European  Recovery  Program. 
In  view  of  all  that  has  already  been  said  and 
te  statement  by  the  President  on  Wednesday  be- 
Ire  the  joint  session  of  the  Congress,  I  am  uncer- 
tin  as  to  what  I  might  add  to  convince  the  Amer- 
im  people  that  this  is  a  world-wide  struggle  be- 
I  een  freedom  and  tyranny,  between  the  self-rule 
(  the  many  as  opposed  to  the  dictatorship  of  a 
i  thless  few.  It  should  now  be  perfectly  clear  that 
lie  based  on  threats  and  force  instead  of  on  rea- 
i  n  and  justice  must  not  be  allowed  to  spread  fur- 
ler  unchecked. 

The  speed  with  which  the  campaign  of  the  Com- 
mnist  parties  in  Europe  has  developed  in  a  well- 
«dered  sequence  of  events  demonstrates  the  initial 
i  vantage  of  dictators  in  dealing  with  democra- 
ts such  as  ours.    The  decision  of  a  small  group 
»  men,  possibly  a  dozen,  quickly  and  conclusively 
<  termines  the  action  to  be  taken  on  a  large  scale 
iroughout  Europe,  and  everything  is  coordinated 
"  th  that  decision — the  absolute  control  of  the 
ess,  the  domination  of  the  people,  the  conduct  of 
skilful  campaign  of  propaganda,  the  complete 
:  isrepresentation  of  the  attitude  and  purposes  of 
y  country  opposed  to  the  procedure — all  is  ar- 
trarily  decided  upon. 

;  Our  decisions,  our  actions  in  regard  to  these  de- 
:  lopments  are  of  great  importance.  We  have  an 
iknowledged  position  of  leadership  in  the  world, 
e  have  been  spared  the  destruction  of  war  which 
i  erally  flattened  Europe.  We  are  enjoying  a  high 
igree  of  prosperity.  These  things  being  so,  the 
j  aracter  and  strength  of  our  leadership  may  well 
\<  decisive  in  the  present  situation.  We  cannot 
jade  the  issue  by  the  negative  procedure  of  in- 
jtion.  By  so  doing  we  would  vacate  our  domi- 
imt  position  of  leadership  and  thereby  revert  to 
{secondary  role — a  role  which  inevitably  would 
>prive  each  of  us  of  those  American  principles 
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of  freedom  and  justice  we  have  always  upheld 
by  every  means  available. 

I  would  make  the  same  comment  regarding  the 
general  world  situation  but  in  this  case  applying 
it  more  to  the  problem  of  just  where  and  how  we 
should  exert  our  influence.  Unfortunately,  criti- 
cal situations  are  not  confined  to  Europe.  They 
exist  in  the  Middle  East,  in  Indonesia,  in  China— 
and  we  cannot  ignore  Latin  America,  or  our  direct 
responsibilities  in  Japan  and  Korea.  Therefore, 
very  important  decisions  must  be  made  by  our 
Government  as  to  exactly  what  we  should  do  to 
meet  these  various  crises.  Our  means  are  not 
unlimited— we  must  not  spend  our  efforts  unwisely. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  find  the  present  situation 
disturbingly  similar  to  that  with  which  I  labored 
as  Chief  of  Staff.  I  watched  the  Nazi  Govern- 
ment take  control  of  one  country  after  another 
until  finally  Poland  was  invaded  in  a  direct  mili- 
tary operation.  For  several  years  I  had  to  with- 
stand heavy  pressures  from  various  theaters  of 
operation  in  the  world  for  assistance — support  in 
the  form  of  materiel— without  regard  to  our  then 
extremely  limited  resources  available  in  the  United 
States.  Later,  after  our  entry  into  the  war,  these 
pressures  greatly  increased  in  the  demand  for 
support  to  an  extent  which  if  met  would  have 
rendered  us  ineffective,  I  think,  on  almost  every 
field  of  action.  This  situation  continued  up  to 
the  time  of  our  landings  in  Normandy  and  even 
after  the  liberation  of  France  still  continued  re- 
garding our  forces  in  Italy  and  in  the  western 
Pacific.  .  . 

I  find  myself  in  virtually  the  same  position 
today  as  I  was  during  those  war  years,  and  the 
decisions  are  just  as  difficult  and  equally  important. 
Rich  and  powerful  as  we  are,  we  cannot  afford 
to  disperse  our  efforts  to  a  degree  which  would 
render  all  ineffective.  Every  region  has  its  claims 
and  its  proponents,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  decide  on  a  general  strategy  to  be  employed, 
having  in  mind  the  entire  world  situation. 

One  factor  I  especially  wish  to  make  clear  today 
is  the  importance  of  timely  action  on  our  part  in 
the  face  of  the  dictatorial  procedure  with  which 
we  are  confronted  in  Europe.  Take,  for  example, 
the  Recovery  Program.  It  has  not  been  a  ques- 
tion of  a  small  group  of  men  deciding  what  was 
the  best  thing  to  do  and  then  immediately  giving 
directions  for  carrying  out  that  decision.  On  the 
contrary,  the  initial  suggestion  which  resulted  in 
this  program  was  made  June  5,  1947.  Sixteen 
nations  responded  immediately  and  early  in  Sep- 
tember submitted  a  statement  of  their  agreements 
and  their  proposals.  At  the  same  time  three 
highly  representative  committees  of  distinguished 
citizens  in  this  country  studied  the  various  aspects 
of  the  matter  and  made  their  reports  in  September 
and  early  October.  Finally,  the  matter  was  car- 
ried to  the  Congress  which  had  been  convened 
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in  a  special  session  last  fall.  There  have  been 
committee  hearings;  there  have  been  the  recom- 
mendations and  proposals  of  a  Congressional 
group  who  studied  matters  abroad  last  summer. 
There  has  just  been  completed  the  debate  on  this 
subject  in  the  Senate,  followed  by  a  highly  favor- 
able vote.  The  House  Committee  makes  its  re- 
port this  week,  I  think.  The  debate  and  vote  in 
the  House  are  soon  to  follow.  Yet  the  original 
suggestion  was  made  almost  a  year  ago. 

All  of  this  procedure  is  as  we  would  have  it. 
It  is  but  an  expression  of  a  democracy  of  free 
men  carefully  considering  and  debating  what  had 
best  be  done.  In  one  sense  it  represents  much 
of  what  we  fought  for  during  the  last  war.  But 
our  problem  is  how,  with  the  rapid  march  of  events 
in  Europe,  to  meet  the  situation.  Earlier  in  this 
talk  I  used  the  expression  "initial  advantage". 
What  I  meant  to  imply  was  that  the  initial  ad- 
vantage is  almost  always  on  the  side  of  the  dic- 
tators, as  it  was  overwhelmingly  in  the  last  war. 
In  the  long  run,  I  am  sure,  the  democracies  will 
invariably  win  out.  But  the  trouble  is  that  the 
lapse  of  time  may  result  in  such  a  serious  loss  of 
position  and  strength  that  the  task  of  the  democ- 
racies may  involve  a  long,  hard  struggle  to  recover 
the  ground  thus  lost. 

A  special  effort  is  now  being  made  to  carry 
through  the  European  Recovery  Program 
promptly  to  final  approval.  This  program,  as 
you  know,  is  based  on  economic  factors.  I  agree 
that  the  economic  reinforcement  of  the  free  na- 
tions will  not  alone  guarantee  their  safety  under 
existing  conditions.  But  it  should  so  strengthen 
them  that  they  will  have  a  far  better  chance  of 
defending  themselves  and  their  governments 
against  transition  into  police  states  dominated  by 
the  central  committee  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
Europe.  My  concern  is  to  see  us  reach  a  prompt 
decision  in  regard  to  this  program  and  not  delay 
action  while  discussing  new  conceptions  or  pro- 
posals regarding  related  matters. 

In  connection  with  the  electoral  campaign  now 
in  progress  in  Italy,  the  leaders  of  the  Communist 
Party  have  given  their  interpretation  to  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the  out- 
come of  these  elections.  They  publicly  asserted 
that  if  their  party,  the  Communist  Party,  is  vic- 
torious at  the  polls  American  assistance  to  Italy 
will  continue  without  change. 

I  have  only  this  comment  to  make  regarding 
that  interpretation  of  the  policy  of  the  United 
States : 

The  European  Eecovery  Program  has  been  cre- 
ated on  the  basis  of  the  voluntary  association  of 
16  nations  who  came  together  of  their  own  free 
will  and  drew  up  a  program  of  mutual  self-help 
for  their  economic  recovery.  There  has  been  no 
compulsion  or  pressure  of  any  sort  in  regard  to 
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association  in  this  great  cooperative  effort.  Tr. 
United  States  has  undertaken  to  assist  these  c< 
operating  nations  in  this  large  task. 

However,  on  the  other  side,  the  record  is  ui 
mistakable.  Every  European  nation  which  j 
under  the  influence  of  the  Communists  has  bee 
prevented  from  participation  in  the  Europea 
Recovery  Program.  Some  have  been  deprive 
of  the  right  to  participate,  clearly  against  the 
own  wishes. 

Since  the  association  is  entirely  voluntary,  tl 
people  of  any  nation  have  a  right  to  change  the; 
minds  and,  in  effect,  withdraw.  If  they  choos 
to  vote  into  power  a  government  in  which  tl 
dominant  political  force  would  be  a  party  who: 
hostility  to  this  program  has  been  frequently,  pu] 
licly,  and'  emphatically  proclaimed,  this  couj 
only  be  considered  as  evidence  of  the  desire  < 
that  country  to  disassociate  itself  from  the  pr 
gram.  This  Government  would  have  to  conclut 
that  Italy  had  removed  itself  from  the  benefits  < 
the  European  Recovery  Program. 

Referring  again  to  the  suggestion  of  last  Jul 
and  what  has  followed,  I  think  it  was  most  ei 
couraging  to  find  that  a  group  of  16  nations  cou) 
reach  an  agreement  for  cooperative  action  invol; 
ing  great  concessions  in  their  traditions  and  loc 
points  of  view  for  the  good  of  the  many.  Repr 
sentatives  of  these  16  nations  now  are  in  session 
work  out  an  agreement  for  a  continuing  organiz, 
tion  which  will  supervise  the  implementation  ( 
their  joint  effort  to  assure  the  success  of  tl 
European  Recovery  Program. 

In  further  evidence  of  their  determination  to  c< 
operate  for  the  common  good,  Belgium,  Franc 
Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  and  Great  Brita: 
have  just  entered  into  a  treaty  providing  for  extei 
sive  cultural,  economic,  social,  and  military  © 
operation  and  affirming  their  determination  1 
stand  together  for  the  common  defense  of  the 
freedom. 

Such  concerted  actions  as  these  are  very  encou 
aging  factors  in  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  f< 
peace  and  security  and  demand  our  cooperatk 
and  assistance. 

There  are  a  number  of  suggestions  for  oth 
methods  of  economic  or  political  procedure  for  i 
to  take  regarding  Europe.  All  must  be  careful, 
considered,  but  the  point  I  would  make  is  that  v 
have  started  on  a  carefully  developed  progra, 
which  practically  everybody  acknowledges  is  i 
great  importance,  and  virtually  all  agree  that  tin 
is  a  critical  factor,  particularly  for  Italy, 
prompt  decision  is  what  is  urgently  needed. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  our  purpose,  oi 
policy,  is  to  stand  firm  on  basic  principles  but 
the  same  time  to  keep  the  door  wide  open  for  ai 
general  conciliatory  moves.  We  are  sincere 
anxious  to  find  a  sound  basis  for  reaching  an  agre 
ment  which  will  terminate  once  and  for  all  tl 
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jsent  dangerous  situation.  We  shall  continue  to 
everything  possible  to  reach  an  agreement. 
it  until  such  time  as  a  real  settlement  can  be 
tched,  however,  it  must  be  our  policy  to  discour- 
9  and  to  oppose  further  encroachment  on  the 
;hts  and  lives  of  free  peoples.  The  immediate 
'ans  for  effective  assertion  of  that  policy  is  the 
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prompt  enactment  and  immediate  application  of 
the  European  Recovery  Program.  This  is  funda- 
mental to  all  our  future  decisions  in  dealing  with 
a  situation  as  grave  as  any  that  has  ever  confronted 
this  Nation.  The  President  has  presented  to  the 
Congress  the  further  measures  which  should  be 
taken. 


commendation  for  Return  of  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  to  Italy 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  THE  U.S.,  U.K.,  AND  FRANCE 


[Released  to  the  press  March  20] 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the 
iiited  Kingdom,  and  France  have  proposed  to 
3  Governments  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Italy 
it  those  Governments  join  in  agreement  on  an 
iditional  protocol  to  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
lily  which  would  place  the  Free  Territory  of 
>ieste  once  more  under  Italian  sovereignty. 
The  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the 
Iiited  Kingdom,  and  France  have  come  to  this 
icision  because  discussions  in  the  Security  Coun- 
.  have  already  shown  that  agreement  on  the 
■lection  of  a  governor  is  impossible  and  because 
ley  have  received  abundant  evidence  to  show 
I  at  the  Yugoslav  zone  has  been  completely  trans- 
irmed  in  character  and  has  been  virtually  incor- 
)  rated  into  Yugoslavia  by  procedures  which  do 
\<t  respect  the  desire  expressed  by  the  powers  to 
jve  an  independent  and  democratic  status  to  the 
Srritory. 

During  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers'  discus- 

i  m  of  the  Italian  peace  treaty  it  was  the  consist- 

•  t  position  of  the  American,  British,  and  French 

:presentatives  that  Trieste,  which  has  an  over- 

nelmingly  Italian  population,  must  remain  an 

kalian  city.    Given  the  impossibility  of  securing 

e  adoption  of  such  a  solution,  the  three  Govern- 

ents  agreed  that  the  city  and  a  small  hinterland 

ould  be  established  as  a  Free  Territory  under  a 

atute  which  it  was  hoped  would  guarantee,  with 

e  cooperation  of  all  parties  concerned,  the  inde- 

sndence  of  the  people  of  the  area,  including  the 

alian  city  of  Trieste. 

'  Pending  the  assumption  of  office  by  a  governor, 
ie  Free  Territory  has  been  administered  by  the 
ommander,  British-United  States  Forces,  in 
he  northern  zone  of  the  Territory,  and  by  the 
ommander,  Yugoslav  Forces,  in  the  southern 
»ne.  In  the  U.K.-U.S.  zone  the  Anglo-American 
lilitary  authorities  have  acted  as  caretakers  for 
ie  governor  to  be  appointed  and  for  the  demo- 
i/atic  organs  of  popular  representation  for  which 
lie  permanent  statute  of  the  Territory  makes  pro- 
|ision.  At  the  same  time  Yugoslavia  has  taken,  in 
lie  zone  under  her  charge,  measures  which  defi- 
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nitely  compromise  the  possibility  of  applying  the 
statute. 

In  these  circumstances  the  three  Governments 
have  concluded  that  the  present  settlement  cannot 
guarantee  the  preservation  of  the  basic  rights  and 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  Free  Territory. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France  have  therefore  de- 
cided to  recommend  the  return  of  the  Free  Terri- 
tory of  Trieste  to  Italian  sovereignty  as  the  best 
solution  to  meet  the  democratic  aspirations  of  the 
people  and  make  possible  the  reestablishment  of 
peace  and  stability  in  the  area. 

In  as  much  as  the  Security  Council  has  assumed 
the  responsibility  for  the  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste, 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  France  will  submit  to  the  Security 
Council  for  approval  the  arrangements  to  be 
jointly  agreed  upon. 


Intentions  of  Czechoslovakia  To  Sign 
ITO  Agreement  Studied 

[Released  to  the  press  March  20] 

The  Government  of  Czechoslovakia  has  in- 
formed this  Government  that  on  March  20,  1948, 
it  intends  to  sign  the  protocol  of  provisional  ap- 
plication of  the  general  agreement  on  tariffs  and 
trade  and  to  put  the  agreement  provisionally  into 
effect  on  April  20,  1948.  The  general  agreement 
is  a  comprehensive  trade  agreement  among  23  na- 
tions, the  negotiations  concerning  which  were  com- 
pleted October  30,  1947,  at  a  meeting  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

The  United  States  Government  is  examining  the 
implications  and  obligations  of  the  agreement  in 
the  light  of  the  recent  developments  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. 
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Current  and  Prospective  World-Wide  Petroleum  Situation 1 


Petroleum  is  in  short  supply  in  the  United  States 
as  in  many  other  countries  throughout  the  world. 
As  a  result,  repeated  urgent  requests  are  being 
received  from  foreign  countries  for  United  States 
Government  assistance  in  obtaining  the  petroleum 
supplies  necessary  to  meet  their  essential  require- 
ments. 

The  Oil-Industry  Committee  in  the  United 
States,  appointed  by  a  Senate  committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Tobey,  to  study  the  petro- 
leum situation  in  the  United  States,  has  recently 
reported  that  for  the  period  of  December  1947 
through  March  1948  in  the  New  England  and  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  States  there  will  be  a  15  percent  short- 
age of  gas  and  distillate  fuel  oil  and  that  for  the 
entire  area  east  of  the  Kockies  the  shortage  will 
be  10  percent.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  shortage 
in  gasoline  and  other  products  in  season  will  be 
approximately  the  same  order  of  magnitude  and 
that  there  may  not  be  a  general  improvement  for 
some  time.  The  Committee  recommended  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  conserve  fuel,  that  petro- 
leum products  be  used  only  for  essential  purposes, 
and  that  wherever  conversion  from  oil  to  coal  is 
practicable,  the  change  should  be  made.  The 
Committee  asked  all  consumers  to  cooperate  in 
economizing  in  the  Utilization  of  petroleum 
products. 

Since  shortly  before  the  war  world-wide  petro- 
leum requirements  have  grown  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  the 
industry.  World-wide  consumption  was  approxi- 
mately 5,000,000  barrels  a  day  in  1938,  is  approxi- 
mately 8,500,000  barrels  a  day  today'  and  the 
requirements  estimated  in  the  Krug  Committee 
Report  for  1951  will  be  10,000,000  barrels  a  day. 
World  consumption  grew  to  5,000,000  barrels  a  day 
in  about  eighty  years;  it  is  expected  to  double  in 
the  succeeding  twelve  or  thirteen  years.  The  in- 
dustry believes  that  this  10,000,000  barrel-a-day 
rate  will  be  reached  before  1951,  probably  in  1950. 

The  supply  of  petroleum  products  is  limited  by 
the  availability  of  crude  oil  and  the  capacity  of 
the  world's  transportation  and  refining  facilities. 
Although  there  may  be  a  small  amount  of  avail- 
able crude-oil  productive  capacity  in  the  Middle 
East,  it  is  not  available  because  of  lack  of  trans- 
portation and  refineries.  On  a  world-wide  basis 
the  facilities  for  the  production  and  distribution 

1  Memorandum  submitted  by  the  United  States  Repre- 
sentative to  the  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  Pau  on  Mar.  8,  1948,  and  released  to  the 
press  on  Mar.  19. 
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of   petroleum   products   are   being   operated   a 
capacity. 

If  an  increase  in  world  demand  of  1,500,000  bar 
rels  a  day  during  the  next  three  years  is  to  b 
met,  there  must  be  not  only  an  increase  in  tha 
amount  of  crude-oil  production  but  also  increasei 
refining  capacity,  pipelines,  and  tankers.  Such  ! 
program  will  necessitate  the  discovery  and  de 
velopment  of  new  reserves  and  the  construction 
of  additional  refining  and  transportation  facilj 
ties.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  operations  of  th 
industry  knows  that  this  rate  of  growth  would  b 
staggering  even  if  all  the  steel  and  other  necessar 
materiel  were  readily  available.  With  the  criti 
cal  shortage  of  materiel,  particularly  steel  prod 
ucts,  the  task  becomes  immeasurably  more  difficult 

The  United  States  recognizes  the  importance  t 
all  countries  of  meeting  their  essential  require 
ments  for  petroleum  products  in  order  to  sustai'. 
their  economies.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  lim:' 
to  the  assistance  which  can  be  given  by  exportin 
petroleum  products  from  the  United  States.  Th 
United  States  is  today  a  net  importer  of  petro 
leum  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  producing  its  re 
serves  at  capacity.  The  rate  at  which  domesti 
requirements  are  growing  indicates  that  the  vol 
ume  of  net  imports  can  be  expected  to  increas 
steadily.  The  United  States,  therefore,  canno 
be  expected  to  continue  long  in  the  future  to  suppl; 
any  substantial  part  of  the  requirements  of  othe 
countries,  except  for  lubricating  oils  and  othe 
specialty  products. 

The  economies  of  most  countries  have  become  de 
pendent  in  large  part  upon  petroleum.  As  petro 
leum  is  expected  to  be  in  short  supply  for  the  nex 
few  years  at  least,  it  would  be  desirable  for  an; 
country  wishing  to  insure  itself  against  an  insuffi 
ciency  of  petroleum  to  examine  its  own  area  t 
determine  the  possibilities  for  the  development  o 
indigenous  petroleum  resources.  Many  countrie 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  believed  to  posses 
large  unexplored  areas  where  the  possibilities  ar 
good  for  the  development  of  important  petroleun 
reserves.  Intensive  exploration  and  developmen 
operations  in  these  areas  might  well  produce  mor 
than  enough  oil  for  local  consumption,  leaving 
surplus  for  export.  The  critical  world-wid 
shortage  of  petroleum  supplies  is  a  factor  to  b 
taken  into  account  by  all  countries  in  deciding  thi 
extent  and  rate  at  which  their  oil  reserves  are  t< 
be  developed. 

The  development  of  petroleum  resources  of  an; 
country  with  large  potential  oil  areas  requires  vas 
amounts  of  capital,   efficient  management,  ah< 
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ije  numbers  of  highly  trained  technical  and 
ntific  personnel.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
i  company  or  entity,  no  matter  how  large,  could 
ixpected  to  develop  such  resources  successfully 
:  efficiently.  What  is  required  is  access  to  the 
!,  petroleum  technology,  great  diversity  of 
irt,  and  access  to  adequate  and  large  volumes 
jrisk  capital,  all  of  which  would  be  available 
;  y  and  freely  by  calling  upon  the  world  petro- 
n  industry. 

'  jiy  country  would  derive  many  benefits  from 
i  development  of  its  petroleum  resources.  Such 
telopment  would  produce  oil  required  by  its 
liomy,  including  fuel  for  its  expanding  indus- 
Kzation,  and  permit  the  rapid  expansion  of  its 
jnomy,  resulting  in  greater  industrialization, 
iher  standards  of  living,  a  saving  in  foreign 
lhange,  and  an  opportunity  to  greatly  enhance 
exchange  position  by  exporting  petroleum. 


THE  CONGRESS 

cifications  of  Constitutional  Amendment 
yarding  President's  Terms  of  Office 

?he  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
;  ia  has  notified  the  Secretary  of  State  of  rati- 
iition  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  proposed 
endment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
ktes  relative  to  the  terms  of  office  of  the  Presi- 
Ut.  The  notice  received  from  Virginia  is  the 
iieteenth  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
ordance  with  law  (5  U.S.  Code,  sec.  160),  and 
1  first  notice  received  in  1948. 

The  following  list  shows  the  action  taken  by 
>  tes  on  the  proposed  amendment,  arranged  in 
!  order  of  the  ratifications: 


b  ine 

hhigan    .    .    . 

I  'a 

tnsas  .  .  .  . 
[jar  Hampshire 
L  aware  .  .  . 
laois  .  .  .  . 
Uon  .  .  .  . 
i  orado  .  .  . 
(lifornia  .  .  , 
?w  Jersey  .  , 
M'mont     .    .    . 

Cio 

^sconsin  .  . 
lonsylvania 
(anecticut  . 
I'ssouri .  .  . 
'Ibraska  .  . 
^ginia  .    .    . 


Date  of  ratification 


Mar.  31, 
Mar.  31, 

Apr.  1, 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr.  12, 
Apr.  15, 
Apr.  15, 
Apr.  15, 
Apr.  16, 
Apr.  16, 
Apr.  29, 
May  21, 
May  22, 
May  23, 
Jan.  t28, 


1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1948 


Date  of  receipt  of 

notification  by  the 

Department  of 

State 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
June 
Apr. 
June 
May 
Apr. 
May 
Apr. 
Apr. 
June 
May 
June 
July 
June 
Mar. 


8,  1947 
25,  1947 

8,  1947 

25,  1947 
21,  1947 

2,  1947 
14,  1947 

9,  1947 

26,  1947 
25,  1947 

20,  1947 

21,  1947 
25,  1947 

6,  1947 
5,  1947 

10,  1947 
25,  1947 
12,  1947 

11,  1948 
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PUBLICATIONS 


The  Department  of  State  on  June  9,  1947,  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Governor  of  Oklahoma 
stating  that  a  joint  resolution  ratifying  the  pro- 
posed amendment  had  failed  to  pass. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Consular  Offices 


The  American  Consulate  General  at  Bratislava,  Czecho- 
slovakia, was  opened  to  the  public  on  March  1,  1948. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Department  of  State 


For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address  requests 
direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except  in  the 
case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  State. 

Austria:  Zones  of  Occupation  and  the  Administration  of 
the  City  of  Vienna.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  1600.     Pub.  2861.    9  pp.,  2  maps.     35«*. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Other  Governments — Signed  at  London  July  9, 
1945 ;  entered  into  force  July  24,  1945. 

United     States     Educational     Foundation     in     Burma. 

Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1685.  Pub. 
3051.     7  pp.    5tf. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Burma — Signed  at  Rangoon  December  22,  1947; 
entered  into  force  December  22,  1947. 

Twenty-fifth  Report  to  Congress  on  Lend-Lease  Opera- 
tions: Lend-Lease  Fiscal  Operations,  March  11,  1941 
through  June  30,  1947.    Pub.  3064.     77  pp. 

Diplomatic  List,  March  1948.    Pub.  3086.     189  pp.     200. 

Monthly  list  of  foreign  diplomatic  representatives  in 
Washington,  with  their  addresses. 


Commercial  Policy  Series  110. 


American  Trade  Policy. 
Pub.  3091.    13  pp. 

An  article  by  Woodbury  Willoughby  describing  the 
background  of  present  U.S.  policy  for  the  elimination 
of  trade  discriminations  and  reduction  of  trade 
barriers,  and  the  charter  for  an  International  Trade 
Organization  which  came  out  of  the  Habana  trade 
and  employment  conference. 

United  States  Foreign  Economic  Policy.  General  Foreign 
Policy  Series  1.     Pub.  3097.     11  pp.     Free. 

Address  by  Winthrop  G.  Brown  discussing  our  stake 
in  the  European  Recovery  Program,  the  International 
Trade  Organization,  and  the  trade  agreements 
program. 

Toward  Securing  the  Peace  and  Preventing  War:  Address 
by  the  President  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
March  17,  1948.  General  Foreign  Policy  Series  2.  Pub. 
3102.     5  pp.    Free. 

The  President's  report  on  the  critical  international 
situation,  requesting  prompt  passage  of  the  European 
Recovery  Program  and  universal  military  training 
and  temporary  revival  of  selective  service. 
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Edward  O.  Cale,  author  of  the  article  on  the  international  wheat 
agreement,  is  Associate  Chief  of  the  International  Resources  Division, 
Office  of  International  Trade  Policy,  Department  of  State.  Mr.  Cale 
is  a  member  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  international 
Wheat  Council. 
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ORLD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION— PROGRESS  AND  PLANS 


By  H.  van  Zile  Hyde,  M.D. 
Alternate  U.  S.  Representative,  Interim  Commission 


The  first  World  Health  Assembly,  which  is 
iheduled  to  meet  in  Geneva  on  June  24, 1948,  will 
iark  the  beginning  of  full-scale  Who  activity  and 
le  termination  of  the  interim  phase  of  the  devel- 
nment  of  the  international  health  agency  planned 
i  the  International  Health  Conference  in  New 
ork  during  the  summer  of  1946.    The  completion 
i  planning  for  the  Assembly  by  the  Fifth  Session 
i  the  Interim  Commission,  which  met  in  Geneva 
unuary  22-February  7,  1948,  provides  an  appro- 
bate point  for  reviewing  the  work  and  accom- 
)  ishments  of  the  Commission  and  for  previewing 
ie  potentialities  and  work  of  the  Who  itself. 
The  gap  between  the  International  Health  Con- 
rence  and  the  World  Health  Assembly  has  been 
rolonged  well  beyond  the  most  pessimistic  predic- 
ons.    At  the  time  of  the  Assembly  the  Interim 
hmmission  will  have  been  in  existence  two  years. 
It  the  Conference  in  New  York,  plenipotentiaries 
<  62  governments,  representing  essentially  the 
Ual  population  of  the  world,  signed  on  July  22, 
46,  the  constitution  of  the  Who  in  an  atmosphere 
•  enthusiasm  and  confidence.    It  was  anticipated 
'at  confirmation  of  these  signatories  would  be 
pidly    forthcoming.     China    and    the    United 
mgdom  had  signed  without  reservation.    Then 
ings  slowed  down.     Nineteen  months  after  the 
fining,  when  only  20  *  of  the  required  26  members 
j  the  United  Nations  had  deposited  instruments 
1   acceptance,  the  Interim  Commission  set  the 
ine  date  for  the  Assembly  in  trust  that  the  re- 
ared  number   of   deposits    would    be   rapidly 
rthcoming. 

This  decision  was  taken  when  neither  the  United 
ates,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  nor 
•ance,  all  active  members  of  the  Interim  Com- 
ission,  had  deposited  their  instruments  of  ac- 
ptance.  It  was  taken  in  the  belief  that  further 
elongation  of  the  interim  phase  would  be  dam- 
ping to  international  cooperation  in  health.  The 
ates  serving  on  the  Interim  Commission  have 
come  acutely  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  they,  as 
jsmall  group,  have  been  directing  international 
lalth  activities  on  behalf  of  all  signatories  to 
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the  constitution  over  a  long  period,  even  though 
some  of  them  have  not  accepted  the  constitution 
and  others  who  are  not  members  of  the  Commission 
have  done  so  long  since.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
action  taken  in  calling  the  Assembly  will  serve  as 
a  stimulant  to  this  important  movement. 

Assuming  that  26  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions deposit  instruments  of  acceptance  of  the 
constitution  before  June  24  (which  must  be  the 
case  if  the  Assembly  is  to  meet)  there  will  be 
at  least  34  members  of  the  Who  at  that  time,  since 
8  non-members 2  of  the  United  Nations  have  al- 
ready deposited  their  instruments  of  acceptance. 

The  Interim  Phase 

The  International  Health  Conference  recognized 
that  there  would  be  an  interval  between  its  con- 
clusion and  the  first  meeting  of  the  World  Health 
Assembly.  In  order  to  provide  for  this  interval, 
it  established,  through  an  arrangement  signed  by 
61  governments,  an  Interim  Commission  composed 
of  representatives  of  18  members  3  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  arrangements  laid  down  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Commission.  Chief  among 
these  were  the  development  of  proposals  for  the 
program  and  budget  for  the  first  year  of  the 
Who;  the  provisional  agenda  of  the  first  World 
Health  Assembly,  with  necessary  documents  and 
recommendations  relating  thereto;  studies  in  re- 


1  China,  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Iran,  New  Zea- 
land, Syria,  Liberia,  Ethiopia,  the  Netherlands,  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Haiti,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Iraq,  Siam,  Yugoslavia,  India,  Turkey,  and  Egypt.  Aus- 
tralia, Czechoslovakia,  Greece,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  have  since  deposited  their  instruments 
of  acceptance,  making  a  present  total  of  24  members  of 
the  United  Nations  who  have  become  members  of  the 
Who. 

*  Switzerland,  Transjordan,  Italy,  Albania,  Austria,  Fin- 
land, Ireland,  and  Portugal. 

*  Australia,  Brazil,  Canada,  China,  Egypt,  France,  India, 
Liberia,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Peru,  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  Venezuela,  and  Yugoslavia. 
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gard  to  headquarters  and  regional  organization; 
and  the  relationship  of  the  Who  to  the  United 
Nations  and  to  other  specialized  agencies  as  well 
as  to  nongovernmental  organizations  interested  in 
fields  related  to  health.  The  arrangement  also  pro- 
vided that  the  Interim  Commission  should  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  effect  the  transfer  to  it,  and 
later  to  the  Who,  of  the  functions  and  duties  of 
the  League  of  Nations  Health  Organization  and 
the  International  Office  of  Public  Health  of  Paris. 

The  Commission  has  met  at  quarterly  intervals 
to  carry  on  this  work.  At  its  first  session,  which 
was  held  in  New  York  immediately  following  the 
International  Health  Conference,  Dr.  Brock  Chis- 
holm  of  Canada  was  elected  Executive  Secretary. 
Under  his  direction,  a  staff  has  been  developed  and 
offices  established  in  New  York,  Geneva,  and  Sin- 
gapore. At  its  fifth  session,  held  in  Geneva,  the 
Commission  concluded  its  major  work.  In  the 
near  future  its  recommendations  regarding  the 
agenda  of  the  World  Health  Assembly  and  the 
program  and  relationships  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  will  be  transmitted  to  signatories  of 
the  Who  constitution  and  to  the  Interim  Com- 
mission. A  final  session  of  the  Commission  will  be 
held  on  June  18,  1948,  just  prior  to  the  World 
Health  Assembly,  to  review  and  approve  a  narra- 
tive report  to  the  World  Health  Assembly  and 
such  other  supplemental  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions as  may  be  required  by  circumstances. 

Despite  the  frequency  of  meetings  and  the  travel 
involved,  the  sessions  of  the  Interim  Commission 
have  been  attended  by  never  less  than  14  of  its  18 
members,  showing  continued  active  interest  in 
international  health  on  the  part  of  the  member 
governments. 

The  United  Nations  has  made  funds  available 
for  the  work  of  the  Commission,  authorizing  loans 
amounting  to  $3,000,000  for  the  two-year  life  of 
the  Commission.  Present  estimates  indicate  that 
the  Commission  will  draw  approximately  $2,700,- 
000  against  this  authorization.  In  addition,  by 
agreement  with  Unrra,  $3,000,000  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Interim  Commission  from  that 
agency  for  the  continuation  of  certain  health  func- 
tions in  UNRRA-receiving  countries. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  has  fallen  under 
three  quite  distinct  headings,  namely : 

( 1 )  Planning  for  the  Who  ; 

(2)  Consolidation  and  continuation  of  the  work 
of  pre-existing  international  health  agencies; 

(3)  Continuation  of  certain  health  functions  of 
Unrra  by  arrangement  with  Unrra. 

Planning  for  the  WHO 

The  major  task  of  the  Interim  Commission  has 
been  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  Who.  This 
planning  is  certain  to  shape  the  course  of  the 
Who  for  many  years  to   come.     Although  the 
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program  proposed  by  the  Interim  Commission  vj 
be  modified  in  many  ways  by  the  World  Heat 
Assembly,  it  can  be  expected  that  the  basic  prj 
ciples  incorporated  in  it  will  remain  as  the  det» 
minants  of  Who  policy  in  its  formative  years 
It  is  important  to  examine,  in  a  general  w] 
the  plans  which  have  been  formulated,  in  an 
tempt  to  preview  the  organization  that  is  emergi 
and  the  factors  giving  it  shape. 

Program 

In  developing  program  proposals,  the  Intel 
Commission  has  been  conscious  of  the  broad  sc« 
of  the  Who  constitution,  which  aims  at  the  ;] 
provement  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  sod 
health  of  all  peoples.  It  has  been  conscious,, 
well,  of  the  time  range  of  this  task,  which  indfl 
stretches  into  infinity.  It  has  attempted  to  \ 
close  this  breadth  and  time-reach  into  a  progri 
measured  by  the  realities  of  present  internatioi 
life.  Recognizing  that  the  Who  can  make  o.j 
a  beginning  in  its  first  year,  the  Commission  I 
focused  its  proposals  for  action  programs  on  mai 
world  health  problems  for  the  solution  of  whj 
there  are  methods  already  at  hand.  Under  j 
proposals  the  Who  would  assist  governments: 
building  up  effective  national  programs  in  tl 
fields,  as  a  first  step  toward  its  general  object' 
of  strengthening  national  health  services  throui 
out  the  world.  The  Commission's  proposals  i: 
ther  provide  for  study  and  planning  in  regJ 
to  other  major  problems  for  which  there  appef 
to  be  a  promise  of  early  development  of  methl 
applicable  on  a  wide  basis.  It  has  subordina< 
those  important  but  frustrating  problems  1 
which  there  is  a  sense  of  urgency  but  as  yeti 
method  lending  itself  to  international  approa: 
These  problems,  by  their  nature,  require  intent 
study  at  national  and  local  levels  before  inters 
tional  action  can  be  taken. 

In  November  1947  the  Commission,  after  cart; 
deliberation,  assigned  top  priority  to  certain  fie 
of  activity  and  intensified  its  planning  activi: 
in  these  fields.  The  disease  problems  thus  choi 
for  emphasis  have  certain  common  characterise 
namely,  high  world  attack  rates,  involving  m:i 
millions  of  persons  annually;  increased  incide: 
directly  resulting  from  war ;  and  methods  of  ci 
trol  not  widely  exploited.  In  addition  to  givi 
high  priority  to  these  diseases,  the  Commissi 
recognized  the  paramount  importance  to  I 
world  of  the  development  of  healthy  succes: 
generations  by  the  application  of  new  technia 
in  maternal  and  child  hygiene. 

The  disease  entities  singled  out,  on  the  abf 
basis,  for  emphasis  are  malaria,  tuberculosis,  i 
the  group  of  venereal  diseases,  with  special  | 
erence  to  syphilis.  It  will  be  well  to  examine  i\ 
arately  the  reasons  behind  this  selection. 
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Maria 

A.t  first  sight  malaria  would  perhaps  appear  to 
i  a  disease  of  regional  concern  in  the  tropical  and 
ittitropical  zones.  Quite  otherwise,  it  is  today 
i  prime  importance  to  the  entire  world.  In  a 
lie  of  acute  world  food  shortage,  it  attacks  some 
)  million  persons  annually,  killing  some  3  mil- 
n  of  them.  For  the  most  part  these  victims  are 
i  workers  in  the  great  agricultural  areas  of  the 
>rld.  The  tremendous  impact  of  malaria  in 
;se  areas  is  felt  in  more  favorable,  nonmalarious 
:mes  in  the  deprivation  of  food  and  is  evidenced 
»  the  effects  of  malnutrition.  The  debilitating 
;ect  of  chronic  and  recurrent  malaria  reduces 
irkedly  the  productivity  of  essential  manpower. 
[  suppresses  the  alertness  of  mind  and  body 
:jded  for  the  application  of  modern  agricultural 
sence  in  areas  which  remain  backward  in  a  for- 
f.rd-looking  age.  This  situation  persists  even 
;)ugh  malaria  can  be  controlled  even  to  the  point 
:  eradication  by  methods  whose  effectiveness  has 
Isn  proved  in  every  continent.  Today,  with  the 
ivent  of  new  tools  of  control,  such  as  the  dra- 
stically effective  DDT,  malaria  is  more  than  ever 
'sceptible  of  complete  eradication. 
What  is  required  is  the  extension  of  knowledge 
td  provision  of  leadership  to  affected  areas.  In 
(•eece,  for  example,  where,  through  the  centuries, 
cilaria  has  annually  attacked  1  to  3  millions  of  a 
ipulation  of  7.5  millions,  the  disease  has  been 
liuced  to  a  minor  problem — by  Greeks — under 
ts  leadership  of  a  handful  of  experts  sent  into 
|e  country  by  Unrra  and  maintained  there  now 
t.  the  Interim  Commission.  As  a  further  example 
(  accomplishment  in  this  field  by  a  small  outlay 
(  funds — coupled  with  a  large  outlay  of  expert- 
)ss — one  can  cite  the  wartime  experience  of 
-;ypt  with  malaria.  In  1944,  upper  Egypt  was 
i  faded  by  Anopheles  gpmbiae,  the  most  vicious 
'ctor  of  malaria.  Tens  of  thousands  of  deaths 
i suited.  In  1945,  in  one  season,  this  mosquito 
'is  completely  eradicated  throughout  Egypt — by 
i;yptians — with  "know-how"  supplied  by  three 
I  four  experts  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
•  alarious  countries  can  themselves  conquer 
;  ilaria  with  incentive  and  technical  assistance 
applied  on  an  international  basis. 

Fao,  as  well  as  Who,  has  recognized  the  signifi- 
|ace  of  malaria  in  retarding  full  agricultural 
;oductivity.  Fao  knows  that  it  is  handicapped 
-  attaining  its  objectives  so  long  as  populations 
le  held  back  physically  and  mentally  by  this 
jsease.    It  has  sought  the  aid  and  advice  of  the 

terini  Commission  in  this  matter.  In  the  Fao 
!|iemes  for  development  of  irrigation  projects  in 

darious  zones,  such  as  the  Middle  East,  there 
linds  a  threat  of  increasing  the  incidence  of 

ilaria  unless  plans  are  drawn  and  carried  out 
;  th  attention  to  mosquito  control  at  each  step. 
The  Interim  Commission  has  seen  in  malaria 
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a  truly  world  problem  toward  the  solution  of 
which  the  Who  can  make  a  major  contribution  by 
the  rapid  extension  and  application  of  existing 
technical  knowledge. 

Tuberculosis 

Tuberculosis  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  great 
enemies  of  mankind.  During  the  war,  deaths 
from  this  disease  increased  almost  everywhere  as 
a  result  of  crowding,  malnutrition,  and  the  inti- 
mate association  of  open  cases  of  the  disease  with 
the  general  population  due  to  the  breakdown  of 
control  measures.  Indeed,  during  1944  and  1945, 
the  death  rates  in  Europe  reached  most  alarming 
heights,  in  many  places  doubling  the  prewar  rate. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  deceptive  reduc- 
tion in  current  tuberculosis  death  rates,  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  those  persons  who  would  nor- 
mally have  survived  to  swell  the  present  death 
rate  died  earlier  than  would  have  been  their  ex- 
pected lot.  The  rate  of  infection,  however,  re- 
mains high,  as  revealed  by  mass  X-ray  and  tuber- 
culin surveys,  threatening  a  progressive  increase 
in  death  rates  during  ensuing  years.  Important 
steps  can  be  taken  to  ward  off  this  increase  and 
reduce,  progressively,  the  rate  of  infection.  Long- 
established  methods  of  control,  which  have  proved 
highly  effective  where  they  have  been  well  devel- 
oped, require  extension  and  strengthening.  The 
essence  of  these  control  measures  is  the  finding 
and  isolation  of  contagious  cases. 

There  is,  however,  a  relatively  new  tool,  which 
only  of  late  has  won  wide  acceptance.  The  Scan- 
dinavian and  other  countries  including  France, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States,  have  produced 
convincing  evidence  of  the  effectiveness,  in  the 
control  of  tuberculosis,  of  the  use  of  a  vaccine 
known  as  BCG  (Bacillus  Calmette-Guerin) 
which  was  developed  in  France  almost  three  de- 
cades ago.  It  remains  now  to  determine  the  exact 
place  of  BCG,  in  relation  to  other  control  meas- 
ures, in  the  over-all  control  of  tuberculosis.  It 
is  quite  fully  agreed  however  that  BCG  has  a  vital 
role  to  play  in  the  international  control  of  tuber- 
culosis. It  is  the  tool  that  offers  hope  of  imme- 
diate benefit,  while  the  world  attempts  to  build 
the  economic  foundations  which  are  essential  to 
the  control  of  tuberculosis  by  older,  more  orthodox 
control  measures.  These  latter  measures  depend 
upon  a  sound  economic  structure  which  makes 
available  to  all  proper  food,  clothing,  housing, 
medical  care,  and  hospitalization.  Internation- 
ally, the  final  conquest  of  tuberculosis  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  Nations  itself  and  those  of 
its  specialized  agencies  concerned  with  world  eco- 
nomic health.  Tuberculosis  is  a  disease  that  can 
be  suppressed  by  a  planned  attack.  The  low 
death  rate  of  32  per  100,000  in  Denmark,  as  con- 
trasted with  rates  of  200  to  400  per  100,000  in 
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several  other  areas  of  Europe,  is  a  direct  result 
of  such  attack. 

The  Interim  Commission  has  recognized  that  the 
Who  can  contribute  significantly  toward  its  con- 
trol through  the  extension  of  professional  knowl- 
edge by  fellowships,  demonstrations,  and  expert 
advice  to  governments,  through  the  extension  of 
public  knowledge  concerning  the  disease  and  its 
method  of  spread,  by  the  promotion  of  the  eradi- 
cation of  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  and  particularly, 
now,  by  the  extension  of  the  use  of  BCG  vaccine. 

The  Commission  has  not  felt  it  prudent  to  wait 
for  the  Who  in  order  to  extend  the  use  of  BCG 
vaccine  in  areas  in  which  tuberculosis  is  epidemic. 
It  is  therefore  sending  teams  to  India,  at  the  re- 
quest of  that  Government,  to  demonstrate  the  tech- 
nique of  vaccination  in  the  hope  of  extending  its 
use  there  on  a  wide  basis.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
providing  to  the  International  Children's  Emer- 
gency Fund  a  panel  of  experts  to  advise  the  Fund 
on  the  technical  aspects  of  a  program  upon  which 
the  Fund  is  embarking  to  vaccinate  an  estimated 
15  million  children  in  Europe.  The  Commission 
has,  as  well,  accepted  the  responsibility  for  con- 
ducting studies  to  determine  the  effect  on  tubercu- 
losis rates  of  this  vast  vaccination  program. 

Venereal  Disease 

As  is  usual  during  and  following  war,  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  upsurge  of  venereal  disease  over 
wide  areas.  The  movement  of  masses  of  peoples, 
troops,  and  displaced  civilians,  the  shattered  econ- 
omy of  nations  and  degradation  of  morals  which 
are  inherent  in  warfare  form  the  basis  of  this  in- 
crease. Concurrently,  in  countries  not  directly 
affected  by  war,  the  incidence  of  venereal  disease  is 
exceedingly  high  as  a  concomitant  of  social  back- 
wardness. There  are,  for  instance,  extensive  areas 
in  Africa  in  which  over  75  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion is  infected  with  syphilis.  By  way  of  contrast, 
certain  countries,  with  high  social  and  health 
standards,  had  reduced  venereal  disease  prior  to 
the  war  to  a  problem  of  minor  significance.  This 
was  the  case,  particularly,  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  but  even  those  countries  reported  a  six 
to  tenfold  increase  in  the  incidence  of  syphilis 
during  the  war.  Venereal  disease,  particularly 
syphilis,  is  a  serious  economic  burden  upon  the 
generation  which  tolerates  it  and  places  upon  the 
successor  generation  a  heavy  burden  of  congen- 
ially infected  dependents. 

Even  while  the  war-caused  increase  in  venereal 
disease  was  occurring,  a  momentous  event  took 
place  in  the  discovery  of  the  effectiveness  of  peni- 
cillin in  the  treatment  of  both  syphilis  and  gonor- 
rhea. At  last,  a  quick-acting,  highly  effective  cura- 
tive agent  had  been  found  and  was  in  production 
on  a  large  scale.  It  is  important  that  this  new 
agent  be  used  to  its  full  effectiveness,  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  in  the  treatment  and  control  of  venereal 
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disease  on  a  world-wide  scale.  This  requires  i 
rapid  extension  of  technical  knowledge  in  rega  i 
to  its  use. 

While  extending  the  use  of  penicillin,  it  is 
equal  importance  that  long-established  conti 
methods,  involving  case  finding,  contact  track 
mass  blood  testing,  suppression  of  prostitutic 
provisions  of  treatment,  et  cetera,  be  also  extend 
and  applied  in  the  ways  that  have  been  foui 
effective  in  countries  which  have  demonstrated  t 
effectiveness  of  control  measures.  Such  measui 
include  the  lifting  of  the  veils  of  mystery,  fet 
and  shame  from  the  face  of  this  problem,  ai 
alerting  the  population  to  an  awareness  of  t 
symptoms  of  venereal  disease  so  that  there  is  ft 
public  understanding  of  its  real  nature. 

Venereal  disease  cannot  be  tackled  singi 
handedly  by  the  Who.  In  view  of  its  basic  soci 
nature  it  requires  a  combined  attack  by  the  coi 
missions  of  the  United  Nations,  particularly  t!e 
Social  Commission,  Unesco,  and  other  interest 
voluntary  agencies.  The  attack  on  these  diseas 
must  be  a  joint  coordinated  attack,  with  the  Wi 
providing  guidance  and  impetus  to  the  technic 
aspects  of  the  problem. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  emphasize  the  impr 
tance  of  improving  the  lot  of  children  througho 
the  world.  The  intense  interest  in  the  Intern 
tional  Children's  Emergency  Fund  is  a  clear  der 
onstration  of  the  full  recognition  of  the  need  ar 
importance  of  children  in  developing  a  stable  wor 
of  the  future. 

Nowhere  better  than  in  the  United  States  cou 
one  be  conscious  of  the  value  of  well-construct( 
programs  for  the  care  and  guidance  of  mothe 
and  children.  Between  the  years  1933  and  1945  tl 
reduction  in  infant  mortality  from  58.1  to  35 
deaths  per  thousand  live  births,  and  the  reductic 
in  the  maternal  death  rate  in  child  birth  fro 
6.2  to  2.1  per  thousand  live  births,  is  a  tribute  I 
the  value  of  a  deliberate  attack  on  the  part  of  tl 
medical  and  related  health  and  social  profe 
sions  as  well  as  of  voluntary  and  government 
agencies. 

The  benefit  of  this  experience  can  be  extended  i 
other  parts  of  the  world  where,  among  tens  of  mi 
lions  of  people — perhaps  hundreds  of  millions — * 
to  30  percent  of  infants  die  in  the  first  year  an 
as  high  as  50  percent  before  the  fifth  year.  1 
those  areas  the  majority  that  survive  are  afflictc 
by  avoidable  chronic,  wasting  diseases  such  t 
hookworm,  trachoma  (which  leads  to  blindness 
schistosomiasis  (a  fluke  infection  debilitatiri 
large  populations  in  tropical  and  semitropici 
areas,  e.g.,  Egypt,  where  over  half  of  the  populs 
tion  is  infected),  and  are  further  reduced  in  effe 
tiveness  by  prolonged  malnutrition  and  an  uf 
healthy  mental  adaptation  to  their  environment. ' 
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)n  the  instance  of  the  representative  of  the 
>.S.R.  at  the  third  session  of  the  Interim  Com- 
ision,  a  high  priority  was  assigned  to  the  de- 
jpment  of  a  Who  program  in  the  field  of  child 
,1th.  At  the  fifth  session,  the  United  States 
legation  presented  a  carefully  constructed  plan 
action  in  this  field.  This  plan  was  fully  sup- 
ted  by  the  Interim  Commission  and  incorpo- 
ed  in  its  program  recommendations  to  the 
trld  Health  Assembly. 

t  is  necessary  that  the  present  generation  ap- 
iach  aggressively  the  problem  of  building  suc- 
3or  generations  on  a  solid  foundation.  The 
»rld  Health  Organization  can  contribute  greatly 
this  by  focusing  attention  upon  the  problem 
1  by  extending  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  by 
ans  of  fellowships  and  expert  advice  to  govern- 
nts,  knowledge  that  is  readily  available. 

ler  Activities 

rhe  Interim  Commission  has  grouped  numerous 
ds  which  require  varied  attention  in  a  well- 
anced  program  directed  at  the  current  world 
ilth  problems.  Generous  provision  has  been 
de  in  the  proposed  budget  for  the  group,  with 
le  latitude  being  granted  to  the  Director  General 
i  Executive  Board  in  the  rate  and  manner  of 
relopment  of  specific  programs.  Among  the 
ds  included  in  this  group  are  public  health  ad- 
tiistration,  nursing,  sanitary  engineering,  indus- 
al  and  rural  hygiene,  public  health  education, 
ntal  health,  nutrition,  schistosomiasis,  leprosy, 
luenza,  poliomyelitis,  and  cancer, 
rhe  proposed  program  makes  special  and  gen- 
>us  provision  for  fellowships  in  recognition  of 
i  vital  importance  of  the  trained  individual  as 
i  foundation  of  an  effective  health  service.  The 
perience  of  the  Interim  Commission  in  admin- 
ering  fellowships  under  the  funds  transferred 
to  Unrra  (see  below)  has  convinced  it  of  the 
sic  importance  of  this  method  of  extending 
awledge  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  applied 
current  problems. 

The  proposed  program  further  provides  for  the 
titinuation  and  extension  of  work  taken  over 
)m  pre-existing  international  health  agencies 
)ffice  of  League  of  Nations) .  This  can  be  more 
'iully  discussed  in  connection  with  the  operat- 
;  phase  of  the  Interim  Commission  work4  (see 
low). 

dget 

The  budget  being  proposed  to  the  World  Health 
isembly  covers  the  first  full  fiscal  year  of  the 
ho  (January  1-December  31, 1949) .  No  specific 
oposal  is  being  put  forward  for  the  final  months 
'■  1948,  which  will  constitute  the  initial  period  of 
p  Who.  The  Interim  Commission  felt  that  the 
dget  for  that  period  could  better  be  drawn  up 
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by  the  World  Health  Assembly  after  decisions 
have  been  taken  as  to  the  date  of  termination  of  the 
Interim  Commission,  the  site  of  the  headquarters 
of  the  Who,  and  the  level  of  activity  during  the 
first  full  year.  This  period,  of  perhaps  four 
months,  will  constitute  a  transitional  period  from 
the  interim  to  the  full  initial  level  of  Who  activi- 
ties, and  its  financing  will  require  supplementa- 
tion of  the  approved  1948  Interim  Commission 
budget.  It  is  hoped  that  this  transitional  budget 
may  include  provisions  for  repayment  of  indebted- 
ness to  the  United  Nations  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  working  capital  fund  so  that  the  Who 
may  begin  its  first  full  year  on  a  sound  financial 

fYOCO 

The  budget  proposed  for  1949  totals  $6,473,991. 
The  Interim  Commission  is  presenting  it  as  a 
working  document  for  the  World  Health  Assem- 
bly rather  than  as  a  definitive  budget.  It  is  in- 
tended to  present  the  Commission's  views  as  to 
the  requirements  for  carrying  out  effective  initial 
programs  in  the  various  fields  in  which  the  Com- 
mission feels  the  Who  should  take  action  during 
its  first  year  or  must  take  action  to  meet  its  statu- 
tory or  inherited  obligations.  It  is  being  pre- 
sented in  a  form  which  lends  itself  readily  to  modi- 
fication in  emphasis  on  specific  programs  and  in 
organizational  structure.  It  can  be  reduced  or 
expanded,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  refined  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  Health  Assembly.  In  this  way 
it  can  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  World  Health  As- 
sembly, with  no  attempt  being  made  by  the  smaller 
interim  group  to  force  an  organizational  pattern 
upon  the  larger  group. 

Headquarters 

The  arrangement  establishing  the  Interim  Com- 
mission charged  it  with  making  studies  in  regard 
to  site  of  headquarters.  The  Commission  has  cir- 
cularized governments  to  determine  their  interest 
in  the  matter  and  to  elicit  any  offers  of  land  or 


*The  League  of  Nations  Health  Organization  ceased 
to  exist  with  the  dissolution  of  the  parent  body.  The 
United  Nations  assumed  responsibility  for  certain  of  its 
activities.  This  responsibility  was  transferred  to  the 
Interim  Commission  of  the  World  Health  Organization 
in  the  fall  of  1946. 

A  protocol,  signed  on  the  same  day  as  the  constitution 
of  the  World  Health  Organization,  provides  for  the  ulti- 
mate dissolution  of  the  International  Office  of  Public 
Health  and  the  transfer  of  its  assets,  duties,  and  functions 
to  the  World  Health  Organization.  By  agreement  be- 
tween the  Interim  Commission  and  the  Permanent  Com- 
mittee of  the  Office,  the  Commission  is  now  carrying  on 
the  duties  assigned  to  the  Office  by  international  con- 
ventions. The  Office  was  established  by  the  Rome  agree- 
ment of  1007,  which  can  be  terminated  only  by  the  consent 
of  all  45  states  which  are  parties.  By  becoming  a  party  to 
the  protocol  the  states  have  agreed  to  the  termination  of 
the  agreement  of  1907.  They  have  further  agreed  that  if 
all  the  parties  to  the  agreement  of  1907  have  not  agreed 
to  its  termination  by  Nov.  15, 1949,  they  will  then  denounce 
the  agreement  of  1906.  Such  denunciation  will  take  effect 
on  Nov.  15,  1950. 
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facilities  that  might  be  forthcoming.  It  has  been 
indicated  that  France  and  Switzerland  and  per- 
haps other  governments  will  lay  before  the  World 
Health  Assembly  specific  offers  of  land  and  build- 
ings. In  addition,  the  plan  for  the  United  Nations 
building  in  New  York  includes  facilities  for  such 
specialized  agencies  as  may  settle  there. 

The  studies  made  by  the  Interim  Commission  on 
this  matter  are  not  complete  or  definitive.  A  spe- 
cial committee  composed  of  the  Representatives  of 
India,  Egypt,  France,  Mexico,  and  Norway  was 
appointed  to  study  this  matter  and  has  presented 
a  report  calling  attention  to  factors  which  should 
be  taken  into  account  in  arriving  at  a  decision  in 
regard  to  the  site  of  the  headquarters,  such  as 
proximity  to  other  related  agencies;  availability 
of  adequate  space,  communications,  transport,  and 
other  facilities ;  economic  and  social  stability ;  cul- 
tural and  scientific  environment,  et  cetera.  The 
report  of  the  Committee,  however,  does  not  in- 
clude a  careful  evaluation  of  these  factors,  but 
rather  leaves  the  impression  that  despite  such  real 
considerations,  the  final  choice  will  rest  on  other 
less  tangible  factors.  The  leading  contenders  at 
the  present  time  would  appear  to  be  Geneva,  Lon- 
don, New  York,  and  Paris. 

The  position  held  consistently  by  the  United 
States  Representative,  since  the  preparatory  meet- 
ing in  early  1946,  is  that  the  dominant  considera- 
tion should  be  the  scientific  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment. It  is  felt  that  the  Who  will  attract  a  staff  of 
high  scientific  attainment  more  readily  if  located 
in  a  place  at  which  its  staff  can  maintain  close  daily 
contact  with  outstanding  specialists  in  the  various 
fields  of  its  interest.  Isolation  from  such  an  en- 
vironment could  well  lead  to  stagnation.  Brussels, 
Copenhagen,  London,  New  York,  and  Paris,  among 
places  that  have  been  considered,  would  appear  to 
excel  as  scientific  centers. 

Regional  Arrangements 

The  arrangement  establishing  the  Interim  Com- 
mission instructed  it  to  make  studies  in  regard  to 
regionalization  of  the  Who.  Except  for  negotia- 
tions with  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Or- 
ganization 5  leading  toward  integration  of  that 
organization  as  the  regional  organ  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  as  provided  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Who,  little  has  been  done  in  this  field.  Replies  to 
an  inquiry  on  the  subject  have  been  tabulated  and 
will  be  presented  to  the  Who.  These  include  de- 
tailed suggestions  as  to  regional  structure  from 
the  Governments  of  France,  India,  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Outside 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  no  general  pattern 
has  emerged,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pan  Arab 


5  Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization  consists  of  the 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  and  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Conference  and  its  directing  council. 
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Health  Bureau  which  is  being  looked  upon  as  t  j 
possible  nucleus  of  a  regional  structure  in  tl 
Middle  East  area. 

Full  integration  of  the  Pan  American  Sanita' 
Organization  must  depend  on  the  identity  I 
membership.  Negotiations  have  progressed,  ll 
they  have  not  reached  a  final  stage.  Of  the  . 
members  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Organi: 
tion,  only  Haiti  had  become  a  member  of  the  W> 
at  the  time  of  the  fifth  session  of  the  Interim  Co> 
mission.  Negotiations  with  the  competent  authi- 
ities  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Organizatii 
had  shown  agreement  between  the  Interim  Co« 
mission  and  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Organi:- 
tion  on  the  basic  points  involved  in  integration 

Pending  acquisition  of  full  membership  in  tij 
Who  by  the  other  American  republics,  the  Inter  i 
Commission  authorized  the  Executive  Secretary) 
make  a  working  arrangement  with  the  Direcr 
of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  whereby  i\ 
Bureau  will  serve  as  the  regional  office  of  the  }• 
terim  Commission.  Such  an  arrangement  betwf  i 
the  Director  General  of  the  Who  and  the  Direct  .• 
of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  might  a^i 
serve  as  the  first  step  in  full  integration  of  the  Ei 
American  Sanitary  Organization  as  the  regie  I 
organization  of  the  Who. 

The  Interim  Commission  will  make  no  reco- 
mendations  to  the  World  Health  Assembly  ctj 
cerning  regional  organization. 

Relations  With  Organizations 

As  part  of  its  planning  for  the  World  Heaii 
Organization,  the  Interim  Commission  has  taki 
active  steps  to  develop  a  pattern  of  relationship 
between  the  Who  and  intergovernmental  al 
nongovernmental  organizations  with  common  I 
related  interests.  It  has  negotiated  several  agr>- 
ments  which  it  will  lay  before  the  World  Heai 
Assembly  for  its  consideration  and  approval.  F 
the  most  part  these  agreements  follow  the  standai 
patterns  which  have  been  developed  between  s]- 
cialized  agencies  and  between  these  agencies  al 
the  United  States. 

International  Governmental  Organizations 

The  Interim  Commission  has  been  impressed  / 
the  need  for,  and  value  of,  close  cooperatii 
through  liaison  and  joint  committees  with: 

The  United  Nations — with  particular  regard I 
social  problems,  such  as  venereal  disease,  popu  - 
tion  problems,  statistical  activities,  public  re- 
tions,  and  administrative  and  financial  mattei; 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  t3 
United  Nations — with  particular  regard  for  nut- 
tion,  rural  hygiene,  and  health  conditions  retai- 
ing  agricultural  production,  such  as  malaria; 

The  International  Labor  Organization — wii 
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ticular  regard  to  industrial  hygiene,  housing, 
I  accident  prevention; 

:he  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
a — with  particular  regard  to  the  spread  of  dis- 
e  through  air  travel  and  the  physiology  of 
ht;  and 

Che  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
[tural  Organization — There  is  a  particularly 
ad  community  of  interest  between  the  Who 
[  Unesco.  The  Interim  Commission  is  at 
sent  working  closely  with  Unesco  in  the  de- 
opment  of  the  health  aspects  of  the  Unesco 
d  science  stations  project,  the  Hylean  Amazon 
an  project,  and  the  fundamental  education  pilot 
>ject  in  Haiti;  in  the  coordination  of  medical 
itracting  and  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
:eau  for  the  coordination  of  international  con- 
;sses  in  medical  and  related  fields.  In  the  course 
working  together  in  an  intimate  fashion,  the 
j  agencies  are  attempting  to  develop  an  agree- 
nt  which  will  go  beyond  the  standard  inter- 
jncy  agreements  by  including,  in  general  terms, 
lefinition  of  the  boundaries  of  interest  between 
j  two  agencies.  It  is  expected  that  such  an 
reement  will  be  ready  for  action  by  the  World 
salth  Assembly. 

rhe  Interim  Commission  has  been  fully  alive  to 
i  fact  that  other  specialized  agencies  have  legiti- 
me interests  in  the  field  of  health.  It  has  recog- 
ied  that  the  objectives  of  the  Who  can  be  ob- 
ned  with  greater  speed  if  such  agencies  are 
:ouraged  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  health 
oblems  related  to  their  major  interests.  The 
>mmission  feels  that  the  Who  as  "the  specialized 
ency  in  the  field  of  health",  as  defined  in  the 
ho  constitution  and  included  in  the  agreement 
proved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
ttions,  has  a  distinct  responsibility  for  providing 
•hnical  advice  and  assistance  and  in  performing 
:oordinating  function  in  the  interagency  attack 
on  health  problems.  It  is  in  this  light  that  it 
resees  active  cooperation  and  intimate  relation- 
ips  with  the  numerous  agencies  and  commissions 
lich  have  been  and  are  being  developed  within 
e  United  Nations  structure. 

^governmental  Organizations 

On  the  national  plane,  voluntary  agencies  have 
len  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  advance  of 
iblic  health.  More  often  than  not  they  lead  the 
liy  in  the  development  of  new  methods  of  attack 
lion  disease  and  in  the  development  of  new  ad- 
ministrative approaches  to  health  problems.  Thus 
fr,  on  the  international  plane,  the  numerous  vol- 
iitary  international  organizations  which  exist  in 
;  Ids  related  to  health  have  not  had  the  same  spark 
i  life  or  exhibited  the  same  leadership.  During 
|e  war,  the  work  of  these  organizations  was  seri- 
lisly  impeded.    Now,  however,  as  a  result  of  the 
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greatly  increased  force  behind  internationalism, 
particularly  the  broader  thinking  of  Americans 
and  American  agencies,  there  is  a  new  drive  within 
these  organizations,  giving  promise  of  their  in- 
creasing initiative  and  effectiveness.  The  Interim 
Commission  has  recognized  that  the  Who  would 
do  well  to  support  this  development. 

The  Commission  itself  has  not  entered  into  for- 
mal relationship  with  voluntary  organizations,  but 
has  developed  close  working  relationships  with  the 
International  Union  Against  Tuberculosis,  the  In- 
ternational Union  Against  Venereal  Disease,  the 
International  Congresses  on  Tropical  Medicine 
and  Malaria,  the  International  Congress  on  Men- 
tal Health,  the  International  Congress  on  Micro- 
biology, and  others.  As  an  example  of  the  value 
of  such  relationship,  one  can  cite  the  establishment 
by  the  Commission  of  a  world  influenza  center  in 
London  for  the  world-wide  study,  through  re- 
gional and  national  laboratories,  of  the  viruses 
causing  influenza  in  local  outbreaks.  This  pro- 
gram is  a  direct  result  of  consultation  with  the 
International  Congress  on  Microbiology  and  is 
considered  by  exports  the  world  over  as  of  the 
highest  importance. 

The  Commission  is  recommending  to  the  World 
Health  Assembly  a  mechanism  whereby  interna- 
tional voluntary  agencies  in  the  health  field  may, 
after  establishment  of  their  truly  representative 
international  character,  become  related  to  the  Who 
and  have  the  privilege  of  consultative  status.  It 
can  be  hoped  that  liaison  will  be  established  with 
the  more  important  organizations  on  a  permanent 
basis  and  that  some  of  these  organizations  will 
establish  their  headquarters  in  close  association 
with  that  of  the  Who,  so  that  all  major  resources 
for  the  attack  upon  world  health  problems  will  be 
closely  coordinated  and  mutually  supporting. 
Meanwhile,  as  pointed  out  above,  the  Interim  Com- 
mission, jointly  with  Unesco,  is  establishing  as  a 
first  step  a  central  bureau  to  assist  the  voluntary 
technical  organizations  in  developing  and  coordi- 
nating international  congresses  in  their  technical 
fields. 

Absorption  of  Pre-existing  Heaith  Agencies 

Certain  rather  extensive  routine  operating  func- 
tions of  the  Interim  Commission  have  been  derived 
directly  from  the  health  organizations  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  International  Office  of 
Public  Health  in  Paris,  both  of  which  have  been 
or  are  being  absorbed  by  the  Interim  Commission 
on  behalf  of  the  Who.  These  functions  have  the 
solidity  of  international  acceptance  over  a  period 
of  years.  They  perhaps  lack  the  glamour  of  nov- 
elty but  constitute  a  firm  base  for  the  new  organi- 
zation.   These  functions  include  the  following : 

The  routine  exchange  of  information  between 
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nations  on  the  occurrence  of  pestilential  disease, 
such  as  cholera,  plague,  smallpox,  and  typhus ; 

The  administration  of  the  international  sanitary 
conventions ; 

The  delineation  of  yellow-fever  zones  and  ap- 
proval of  yellow-fever  vaccines ; 

The  revision  of  international  sanitary  conven- 
tion procedures ; 

The  development  and  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional standard  preparations ; 

The  preparation  of  monographs  on  drugs  in  the 
development  of  an  international  pharmacopoeia; 

The  analysis  and  presentation  of  statistical  ma- 
terial regarding  the  occurrence  of  infectious  dis- 
eases; and 

The  publication  of  bulletins,  journals,  fasciculi, 
and  international  lists  covering  scientific,  legal, 
and  statistical  matters  important  to  international 
control  of  disease  and  improvement  of  health. 

International  Epidemic  Control 

The  most  extensive  operation  of  the  Interim 
Commission  in  this  field  is  the  conduct  of  the  inter- 
national exchange  of  epidemiological  information 
with  regard  to  the  pestilential  diseases.  A  world 
center  is  maintained  in  Geneva  into  which  flows 
constantly  all  information  concerning  the  occur- 
rence of  these  diseases.  The  information  is  sent  to 
Geneva  directly  by  many  countries  and  from 
others,  indirectly,  through  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Bureau,  the  Alexandria  (Egypt) 
Epidemiological  Bureau,  and  the  Singapore  Sta- 
tion of  the  Who.  The  information  received  is 
transmitted  throughout  the  world  in  a  weekly 
epidemiology  and  vital-statistics  report  and,  more 
rapidly,  to  the  affected  countries  through  telegram 
and  radio.  The  Singapore  Station  maintains  reg- 
ular broadcasts  in  which  it  keeps  shipping  con- 
stantly informed  of  health  conditions  in  the  many 
ports  of  the  Far  East. 

This  service  is  of  vital  importance  in  maintain- 
ing the  free  movement  of  sea  and  air  traffic  without 
undue  risk  of  transmission  of  disease.  The 
epidemiological  service  proved  its  value  most  re- 
cently in  connection  with  the  cholera  epidemic  in 
Egypt  when  it  kept  the  world  continuously  and 
reliably  informed  of  the  course  of  the  epidemic. 
It  was  able  at  the  same  time  to  counter  rumors  that 
were  serving  as  a  serious  impediment  to  maritime 
and  air  traffic. 

The  experience  of  the  Egyptian  cholera  epi- 
demic has  indicated  the  need  for  improvement  in 
the  service  as  taken  over  from  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  has  led  to  a  decision  to  use  telegraphic 
and  radio  means  of  distributing  information  more 
freely  during  emergencies.  Further,  as  part  of 
its  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  inter- 
national sanitary  conventions,  the  Interim  Com- 
mission has  instituted  an  investigation  of  the  ex- 
cessive quarantine   restrictions  imposed  by  nu- 
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merous  countries  during  the  panic  period  whi< 
followed  immediately  upon  the  announcement  I 
the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  cholera.  The  objecti 
of  this  investigation  is  to  keep  disease  control  basi 
on  a  solid  scientific  foundation  and  to  preve 
hysterical  reactions  which  interfere  with  essenti 
traffic. 

The  Interim  Commission  has  initiated  studi 
with  a  view  to  modernizing  international  sanitai 
and  quarantine  measures.  It  has  recognized  th 
the  content  and  method  of  international  sanitai 
conventions  have  become  obsolescent  with  t] 
growth  and  increased  speed  of  air  travel.  A 
expert  committee  on  international  epidemic  co: 
trol  has  been  established  and  charged  with  i 
studying  the  basic  requirements  of  disease  contr 
in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge  of  disease  a; 
in  the  face  of  the  realities  of  air  travel.  The 
studies  are  being  made  in  the  expectation  that  tl 
World  Health  Organization  will  discard  the  cur 
bersome  method  of  international  conventions 
a  means  for  control  of  the  spread  of  disease  ar 
substitute  sanitary  regulations  adopted  by  t| 
World  Health  Assembly  under  pertinent  pr 
vision  of  the  constitution  of  the  Who.  Such  re; 
ulations  will  have  the  full  force  of  convention 
will  come  into  effect  on  a  wide  basis  more  rapid 
than  is  possible  in  the  case  of  conventions,  ai 
can  be  revised  in  pace  with  technical  progm 
Under  the  constitution  of  the  Who,  such  regul 
tions  become  binding  on  member  states  within 
stated  period,  except  for  such  members  as  rm 
reserve  in  regard  to  them. 

Lists  of  Causes  of  Death  and  Morbidity 

A  highly  important  project  which  is  being  ca 
ried  forward  by  the  Interim  Commission  is  tl 
decennial  revision  of  the  International  Lists  < 
Causes  of  Death  and  Morbidity.  This  list  serv 
as  the  basis  for  the  international  comparabilil 
of  statistics  in  the  health  field.  At  two  meeting 
of  an  Expert  Committee  of  the  Interim  Commi 
sion,  this  list  has  undergone  a  thorough  and  fundi 
mental  revision  which  will  greatly  increase  i 
usefulness  throughout  the  world.  Jointly  wii 
the  French  Government,  the  Interim  Commissic 
is  calling  a  special  international  conference  i 
Paris  in  April  of  this  year  to  give  final  consider: 
tion  to  the  list  and  to  win  for  it  acceptance  by  tl 
experts  of  all  countries.  Following  that  confe 
ence,  the  list  will  be  put  into  final  form  and  sul 
mitted  to  the  World  Health  Assembly  as  the  bas 
for  international  regulations  on  mortality  an 
morbidity  statistics.  It  is  expected  that  the  lii 
will  be  published  by  the  end  of  1948  in  time  to  I 
used  as  a  basis  for  accumulating  data  in  the  19f 
censuses  in  many  countries. 

Field-Services  Program 

The  largest  operating  program  of  the  Interii 
Commission  has  been  its  field-services  prograi 
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ich  has  been  the  continuation  of  certain  health 
iction  of  Unrra  conducted  under  funds 
nsferred  to  the  Commission  by  that  organi- 
ion. 

In  late  1946,  it  was  apparent  to  both  Unrra  and 
the  Commission  that  a  sudden  cessation  of  the 
porta  nt  health  work  done  by  Unrra  would  im- 
:il  certain  countries  and  constitute  a  danger  to 
rid  health.    In  Greece,  for  instance,  the  work 
Unrra  in  the  control  of  malaria  had  shown 
jmise  of  almost  complete  suppression  of  this  dis- 
se  if  the  work  could  be  carried  on  into  the  1947 
Jaria  season.     Such  suppression  was  of  the 
nost  importance  to  Greece  in  its  rehabilitation, 
ice  the  disease,  uncontrolled,  affects  between  1 
d  3  million  people  annually.     In  China,  the 
jrra  plans  for  rehabilitation  of  port  sanitation 
d  quarantine  required  activation  in  order  to 
svent  the  spread  of  cholera  and  plague  from  that 
iemic  area  to  noninfected  countries.     Every- 
lere  in  war-devastated  Europe,  medical  educa- 
n  urgently  required  the  infusion  of  new  knowl- 
ge  and  modern  ideas  that  Unrra  had  only  begun 
provide  in  the  form  of  fellowships  and  study 
ants.    Medical  schools  had  been  reopened,  but 
culties  were  seriously  handicapped  by  years  of 
dation  from  the  current  of  medical  thought 
d  development.    There  was  a  crying  need  for 
ung  doctors  throughout  Europe  and  it  was  im- 
rtant  that  they  be  properly  trained. 
The  Commission,  as  a  planning  body  for  the 
ho,  was  not  in  a  financial  position  to  do  this 
gent  work.     The  Director  General  of  Unrra 
is  acutely  aware  of  the  needs  and  took  the  lead  in 
)rking  out  an  agreement  with  the  Interim  Com- 
ission  which  placed  it  in  a  position  to  meet  the 
ost  urgent  demands.    Pending  the  establishment 
the  Who,  the  Commission  has  carried  on  the 
•ogram  largely  as  it  was  originally  conceived 
id  instituted  by  Unrra.    It  has  shifted  emphasis 
om  mission  programs  to  fellowships  and  study 
urs.    This  was  a  change  in  emphasis  which  had 
>-en  initiated  by  Unrra  in  adapting  its  program 
the  changing  needs  of  the  devastated  countries. 
Although  the  field-services  program  has  of  ne- 
ssity  been  limited  to  Unrra  receiving  countries, 
has  given  the  Interim  Commission  valuable  ex- 
^rience  in  the  development  of  working  relation- 
lips  with  governments  in  the  strengthening  of 
itional  health  services.    Much  of  the  experience 
in  be  carried  over  into  the  Who  as  a  basis  for  its 
ork.    It  will  be  necessary,  however,  for  the  Who 
>  orient  its  field  work  quite  differently  from  the 
nrra  orientation.    When  Unrra  embarked  upon 
s  work,  it  was  faced  with  acute  devastation  and 
Imost  complete  administrative  disorganization 
l  the  receiving  countries.   Its  program  was  shaped 
y  these  factors.    Also  Unrra  had  large  sums  at 
ind,  placing  it  in  a  position  to  provide  supplies, 
3  well  as  technical  advice  and  assistance;  it  would 
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strike  hard  at  all  the  urgent  problems  in  the  coun- 
tries in  which  it  was  operating.  The  Who  will 
have  a  much  larger  field  in  which  to  operate,  all 
countries  being  potentially  its  beneficiary.  At  the 
same  time,  its  financial  resources  will  be  more  re- 
stricted. It  will  therefore  be  necessary  for  the 
Who  to  focus  its  attention  upon  a  limited  number 
of  general  health  problems,  giving  assistance  on  a 
wide  geographical  basis  in  regard  to  these  specific 
problems.  As  progress  is  made  in  the  solution  of 
these,  emphasis  can  be  shifted  to  other  problems  of 
general  importance. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  field-services 
program  as  a  basis  for  future  Who  work,  it  would 
be  well  to  look  briefly  at  some  of  the  Interim  Com- 
mission activities  in  certain  of  the  receiving  coun- 
tries. 

The  Interim  Commission  maintains  missions, 
varying  in  size  from  1  to  over  30  experts,  in  Austria, 
Greece,  China,  Ethiopia,  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Italy.  The  composition  and  functions  of  these 
missions  vary  in  accordance  with  the  need  of  each 
recipient  country. 

In  Greece,  the  mission  has  been  largely  con- 
cerned with  providing  technical  advice  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  control  of  malaria  and  tuberculosis. 
This  has  included  the  close  supervision  of  wide- 
spread use  of  DDT  both  by  airplane  spraying  in 
marsh  areas  and  hand  spraying  of  houses  in  com- 
munities throughout  the  malarious  areas  of  the 
country. 

In  Ethiopia,  the  mission  has  been  conducting 
courses  for  sanitary  inspectors  and  hospital  dress- 
ers in  an  attempt  to  provide  foci  for  the  spread  of 
elementary  concepts  of  sanitation  and  nursing  care. 
In  China,  where  the  largest  mission  of  experts 
is  maintained,  the  Commission  is  training  both  the 
faculties  and  students  of  the  schools  of  medicine, 
nursing,  and  public  health.  It  also  provides  to  the 
Government  technical  advice  concerning  the  con- 
trol of  cholera,  plague,  kala  azar,  tuberculosis,  and 
malaria,  as  well  as  advice  and  assistance  aimed 
at  the  improvement  of  port  sanitation  and 
quarantine. 

In  Italy,  a  small  mission  is  maintained,  at  the 
request  of  that  Government,  to  assist  and  advise 
in  the  wise  use  of  local  funds  that  were  accumu- 
lated from  the  internal  sale  of  UNRRA-supplied 
goods.  This  mission  is  working  with  the  Italian 
Government  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  an 
effort  to  eradicate  malaria-carrying  mosquitoes  on 
the  Island  of  Sardinia  and  in  other  malarious 
areas  of  Italy. 

In  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Poland  the  missions 
consist  of  a  single  medical  officer,  serving  in  a 
liaison  capacity.  These  officers  assist  in  selecting 
and  making  arrangements  for  professional  person- 
nel granted  fellowships  by  the  Who  Interim  Com- 
mission for  foreign  study.  They  also  assist  in 
arranging  for  visits  of  specialists  and  lecturers 
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and  in  providing  current  medical  literature,  peri- 
odicals, and  teaching  apparatus  made  available  by 
the  Commission.  These  officers  also  give  technical 
advice  and  assistance  on  the  many  problems  faced 
by  the  health  authorities  of  these  countries. 

Assistance  to  Yugoslavia  and  Finland  has  been 
limited  to  the  award  of  fellowships,  and  in 
the  Ukraine  to  the  supply  of  current  medical 
literature. 

This  brief  review  indicates  the  diversity  of  the 
activities  of  the  Interim  Commission  under  its 
field-service  program. 

Fellowship  Program 

The  aim  of  the  fellowship  program  has  been  to 
foster  the  spread  of  medical  knowledge  to  the 
widest  possible  extent  and  particularly  to  aid  in 
rehabilitating  public  health  and  medical  educa- 
tion in  the  countries  to  which  it  has  been  possible 
to  extend  aid.  Essentially,  one  third  of  the  field- 
services  funds  has  been  allocated  for  this  program. 
The  Who  Interim  Commission  staff  experts  have 
assisted  governments  in  the  selection  of  fellow- 
ship candidates  and  in  arranging  study  schedules 
for  them.  Although  the  universities  and  medical 
schools  in  nearly  all  countries  receiving  fellows 
are  overcrowded,  they,  as  well  as  hospitals,  lab- 
oratories, and  governmental  health  administra- 
tions, have  cooperated  consistently  in  providing 
training. 

The  majority  of  fellows  are  experienced  special- 
ists engaged  in  teaching  at  universities  or  hospi- 
tals; their  fields  of  study  include  practically  all 
the  specialized  medical  techniques.  The  awards 
to  this  group  provide  for  three  to  six  months  of 
study  and  observation,  often  at  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent institutions.  A  second  group  is  composed 
of  specialists  in  the  technical  and  administrative 
public-health  services ;  most  of  these  fellows  are  on 
leave  from  responsible  posts  in  the  health  admin- 
istrations of  their  own  countries.  Their  studies, 
covering  periods  of  three  to  six  months,  include 
advanced  work  in  universities  and  observation  in 
public-health  agencies  and  field  projects.  A  lim- 
ited number  of  fellowships  for  a  full  year  of  study 
are  awarded  to  young  men  and  women  who  are 
preparing  for  careers  in  various  branches  of  public 
health  and  nursing.  In  view  of  the  necessary 
emphasis  placed  on  the  rehabilitation  of  medical 
schools  during  this  period  of  the  program,  a  large 
number  of  fellowships  have  been  in  basic  medical 
sciences  and  clinical  fields.  There  have  been  175 
fellowships  awarded  in  Europe.8 

"Fellowships  have  been  distributed  in  the  following 
fields:  public-health  administration,  28;  cancer,  12;  vene- 
real disease,  7;  tuberculosis,  6;  child  health,  12;  clinical 
specialties,  56 ;  mental  health,  11;  basic  medical  sciences, 
36;  public-health  nursing,  2;  dentistry,  3;  and  legal  medi- 
cine, 3. 
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Fellows  have  been  placed  largely  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  England,  and  Switzerland. 

Medical  Literature 

Assistance  in  the  selection  and  procurement  of 
medical  books  and  periodicals  has  been  given  to  j 
eight  of  the  eleven  countries  which  have  requested 
such  aid.  Members  of  the  Who  Interim  Commis- 
sion staff  have  taken  part  in  this  highly  specialized 
task,  which  is  essential  to  the  restoration  of  medical 
education  in  countries  cut  off  from  scientific  devel- 
opments during  the  war. 

The  World  Health  Assembly 

As  the  meeting  of  the  World  Health  Assembly 
approaches,  one  can  look  back  upon  the  develop-  . 
ment  and  international  acceptance  of  a  broad  Who  i 
constitution,  followed  by  a  long  interim  period 
during  which  useful  work  has  been  done  and  valu-  ] 
able  experience  gained. 

The  World  Health  Assembly  will  have  before  it 
recommendations  based  upon  this  experience. 
These  recommendations  are  being  submitted  to  the 
World  Health  Assembly  by  the  Interim  Commas-  i 
sion  in  the  anticipation  of  lively  and  fruitful  dis-  > 
cussions,  not  as  a  finished  product  for  rubber 
stamping  by  the  Assembly.  It  will  be  necessary  for  , 
the  Assembly  to  give  careful  and  detailed  study  to 
all  elements  of  the  proposed  program  in  order  to 
mature  the  recommendations  and  fit  them  into  a 
sound  budget  structure,  scaled  to  fit  the  available 
funds.  The  program  adopted  by  the  Assembly 
will  cast  the  die,  shaping  the  Who  for  many  years 
to  come.  Other  matters,  in  addition  to  the  general 
program  which  will  be  before  the  Assembly  re- 
quiring exploration,  and  in  most  cases  decision,  are 
the  pattern  of  relationships  between  the  Who  and 
other  organizations;  the  regional  pattern  of  the 
Who,  with  particular  reference  to  the  integration 
of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization  as  a 
regional  organization  of  the  Who  ;  the  location  of 
Who  headquarters ;  and  the  selection  of  a  Director 
General. 

The  World  Health  Assembly  will  be  composed  of 
the  health  leaders  of  the  countries  constituting  the 
organization.  The  International  Health  Confer- 
ence in  New  York,  which  was  climaxed  by  the  sign- 
ing of  three  important  international  instruments, 
and  the  successful  course  of  the  Interim  Commis- 
sion since  that  time  have  confirmed  the  historical 
fact  that,  in  the  field  of  health,  nations  can  meet 
together  in  a  spirit  of  friendship  and  understand- 
ing and  arrive  at  firm  decisions  which  are  carried 
through  to  an  effective  conclusion  for  the  better- 
ment of  mankind.  The  first  World  Health  Assem- 
bly can  be  expected  to  be  another  example  of  this 
historical  fact.  It  will  be  the  first  in  a  series  ol 
annual  World  Health  Assemblies,  which  can  be 
an  important  focus  of  the  world's  hope  of  peace 
and  life. 
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[Released  to  the  press  March  25] 

The  Department  of  State  announces  the  sign- 
g  of  the  final  act  of  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ee on  Trade  and  Employment  at  Habana,  mark- 
g  the  completion  of  a  charter  for  an  Intern  a  - 
)nal  Trade  Organization.  The  representatives 
about  60  nations  participated  in  the  preparation 
the  final  draft  of  the  charter. 
The  charter  is  a  momentous  achievement  and  one 
om  which  the  whole  world  will  benefit.  It  is  the 
■oduct  of  more  than  two  years  of  constant  and 
nscientious  labor  by  experts  and  representatives 
1  the  many  nations  who  worked  long  and  weary 
mrs  to  reach  agreement  on  a  code  of  international 
onomic  activity  which  would  be  acceptable  to 
1.  First,  the  United  States  issued  in  December 
>45  its  Proposals  for  the  Expansion  of  World 
rode  and  Employment 1  which  suggested  the  f  or- 
ation of  an  International  Trade  Organization. 
his  was  expanded  by  the  United  States  into  a 
'iggested  Charter  in  September  1946.2  The  fol- 
wing  month  a  Preparatory  Committee  of  18  na- 
ons  established  by  the  United  Nations  modified 
is  draft  at  London;  in  February  1947  further 
langes  were  made  at  a  meeting  at  Lake  Success ; 
id  in  August  1947  a  fourth  draft  was  drawn  up  at 
eneva.  Finally,  at  Habana  from  November  21, 
>47,  to  March  24,  1948,  the  present  charter  was 
•epared.  Through  this  series  of  conferences  the 
•oposed  charter  received  the  fullest  possible  con- 
deration  and  the  utmost  care  in  its  formulation. 
The  charter  will  now  be  submitted  to  the  various 
mntries  for  acceptance  according  to  the  consti- 
itional  procedures  established  by  each  country, 
l  the  United  States  it  will  be  submitted  to  the 
ongress  for  approval. 

The  completion  of  the  charter  is  a  clear  and  un- 
istakable  demonstration  of  the  ability  of  a  major 
irt  of  the  world  to  work  together  for  the  common 
)od.  It  goes  far  beyond  study  and  recommenda- 
on.  It  contains  numerous  and  detailed  commit- 
ents  which  are  mutually  beneficial  to  the  mem- 
;rs.  It  is  broader  in  scope  and  greater  in  detail 
tan  most,  if  not  all,  previous  agreements  between 
itions  on  economic  relations. 
Many  of  the  changes  and  modifications  made  in 
tbsequent  drafts  of  the  charter  were  suggested 
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by  interested  groups  in  this  country.  The  charter 
includes  provisions  recommended  by  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  by  busi- 
ness, labor,  farm,  and  other  organizations.  As  a 
result  the  charter  is  a  live  and  meaningful  docu- 
ment concerned  with  practical  rules  for  encourag- 
ing the  flow  of  international  trade. 

The  main  objective  of  the  charter  is  the  raising 
of  living  standards  throughout  the  world.  It  pro- 
poses to  do  this  by  promoting  the  expansion  of 
international  trade  on  a  basis  of  multilateralism 
and  general  nondiscrimination,  by  fostering  the 
growth  of  production  and  employment,  and  by 
encouraging  the  economic  development  of  back- 
ward areas.  Its  substantive  chapters  set  forth  a 
series  of  international  commitments  with  respect 
to  national  policies  regarding  tariffs,  customs  ad- 
ministration, hidden  restrictions  on  trade,  import 
and  export  quotas,  exchange  controls,  preferences 
and  other  forms  of  discrimination,  state  trading, 
subsidies,  restrictive  business  practices  in  inter- 
national trade,  intergovernmental  commodity 
agreements,  the  international  aspects  of  domestic 
employment  policies,  economic  development,  and 
international  investments.  Other  chapters  outline 
the  structure,  functions,  and  procedures  of  the 
International  Trade  Organization. 

The  chapter  on  employment  and  economic  ac- 
tivity emphasizes  the  fact  that  employment,  pro- 
duction, and  demand  for  goods  and  services  are 
not  only  of  domestic  concern  but  are  necessary  for 
the  well-being  of  all  countries.  Members  agree 
to  take  action  designed  to  achieve  and  maintain 
full  and  productive  employment  through  measures 
appropriate  to  their  political,  economic,  and  social 
institutions. 

The  chapter  dealing  with  economic  develop- 
ment and  reconstruction  was,  as  it  had  been  in  the 
previous  conferences  on  the  charter,  one  of  the 
most  hotly  debated  sections  at  the  Habana  con- 
ference. Under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
members  agree  to  cooperate  with  other  countries 
through  the  medium  of  international  agencies  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  general  economic  devel- 
opment as  well  as  the  reconstruction  of  those  coun- 
tries whose  economies  have  been  devastated  by  the 

1  Department  of  State  publication  2411. 
*  Department  of  State  publication  2598. 
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war.  The  chapter  specifies  the  principles  which 
shall  apply  to  the  promotion  of  economic  develop- 
ment and  reconstruction  and  the  treatment  of 
international  investment.  It  indicates  the  condi- 
tions and  specifies  the  procedures  under  which 
particular  measures,  otherwise  inconsistent  with 
the  commercial-policy  provisions  of  the  charter 
and  with  trade  agreements  made  pursuant  thereto, 
may  be  used  to  promote  economic  development 
and  reconstruction.  Similarly,  the  chapter  deline- 
ates the  particular  conditions  and  procedures  under 
which  preferential  agreements  for  economic  de- 
velopment and  reconstruction  may  be  employed. 

Almost  a  third  of  the  charter  is  devoted  to  pro- 
visions on  commercial  policy.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  chapter  dealing  with  this  subject, 
members  agree  to  extend  to  each  other  general 
most-favored-nation  treatment  and  to  undertake 
negotiations  directed  toward  the  reduction  of 
tariffs  and  the  elimination  of  preferences  on  a 
reciprocal  and  mutually  advantageous  basis.  In 
general,  the  charter  also  prohibits  the  imposition 
of  discriminatory  internal  taxes  and  regulations 
on  foreign  products.  In  view  of  the  peculiar 
features  of  moving  pictures  as  a  commodity  in  in- 
ternational trade,  special  provisions  were  included 
to  deal  with  cinematographic  films. 

Since  quantitative  restrictions  on  imports  and 
exports  can  have  an  even  more  limiting  effect  than 
tariffs,  taxes,  or  other  similar  charges,  it  was  agreed 
that  basically  such  quantitative  restrictions  would 
not  be  allowed.  It  was  recognized,  however,  that 
under  certain  conditions  and  with  regard  to  certain 
commodities  it  might  be  advisable  to  allow  excep- 
tions. The  permitted  exceptions  are  carefully 
enumerated  and  circumscribed,  with  safeguards  to 
prevent  their  possible  abuse.  These  exceptions  in- 
clude the  use  of  import  quotas  on  agricultural  and 
fisheries  products  if  they  are  necessary  in  connec- 
tion with  governmental  programs  restricting 
domestic  marketing  or  production.  Import  quotas 
are  also  permitted  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding 
a  member's  balance  of  payments. 

Safeguards  are  also  included  to  insure  that  the 
interests  of  other  members  are  not  unreasonably 
prejudiced  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  subsidies. 
A  modification  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
United  States  was  made  in  the  provisions  dealing 
with  export  subsidies.  Such  subsidies  may  now  be 
used  without  the  prior  approval  of  the  organiza- 
tion, as  had  been  previously  required  under  the 
Geneva  draft  over  the  objection  of  the  United 
States.  They,  however,  must  not  be  employed  by 
a  member  to  acquire  more  than  its  equitable  share 
of  world  trade  in  the  particular  commodity. 

Since  state  trading  has  become  of  growing  im- 
portance in  recent  years,  the  charter  has  included 
a  section  dealing  with  this  aspect  of  commerce. 
This  section  provides  that  countries  carrying  on 
trade  through  state  enterprises  should  conduct 
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their  commerce  in  accordance  with  the  genera 
principles  of  nondiscriminatory  treatment  whicl 
are  applicable  under  the  charter  to  private  trade 
In  particular,  state-trading  enterprises  are  re 
quired  to  make  their  purchases  and  sales  solely  i; 
accordance  with  commercial  considerations  and  t 
give  the  enterprises  of  other  member  countrie 
adequate  opportunity  to  compete  for  such  pui 
chases  or  sales. 

The  charter  also  contains  general  commercia 
provisions  dealing  with  freedom  of  transit,  anti 
dumping  and  countervailing  duties,  customs  valu 
ation,  documents  and  other  formalities  in  connec 
tion  with  importation  and  exportation,  marks  c 
origin,  and  the  publication  and  administration  c 
trade  regulations.  These  provisions  are  designe 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  many  burdensome  r< 
strictions  imposed  on  trade  through  administra 
tive  devices,  including  the  so-called  "invisibl 
tariffs",  which  often  prove  to  be  more  of  an  hi 
pediment  to  trade  than  the  usual  form  of  tariffs. 
A  final  section  of  the  chapter  on  commercis 
policy  contains  a  number  of  special  provisions.  C 
particular  importance  are  the  provisions  whic 
permit  a  member  to  withdraw  tariff  concession 
in  the  event  that  they  should  lead  to  such  relative! 
increased  imports  as  to  cause  or  threaten  seriov 
injury  to  domestic  producers.  This  is  the  so-calle 
"escape  clause"  which  the  United  States  has  h 
eluded  in  previous  trade  agreements,  notably  tli 
general  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade  recentl 
concluded  at  Geneva,  to  insure  that  domestic  ii 
terests  are  adequately  safeguarded.  Also  of  ii 
terest  in  this  section  are  provisions  permitting  th 
formation  of  customs  unions  and  similar  arrangt 
ments.  Finally,  the  section  lists  a  number  of  gei 
eral  exceptions  to  the  obligations  of  the  charte 
so  as  to  permit  measures  for  the  protection  of  put 
lie  morals,  health,  safety,  and  the  like  and  to  me( 
certain  temporary  exigencies  arising  as  a  result  c 
the  war,  such  as  measures  for  the  acquisition  c 
distribution  of  commodities  in  short  supply. 

Closely  related  to  the  commercial-policy  pr< 
visions  of  the  charter  is  the  chapter  on  restricts 
business  practices.  This  chapter  requires  tha 
members  shall  take  appropriate  measures  to  pn 
vent  business  practices,  whether  on  the  part  c 
private  or  public  enterprises,  which  restrain  con 
petition  and  foster  monopolistic  control  wheneve 
such  practices  have  harmful  effects  on  the  expar 
sion  of  production  or  trade.  The  charter  sets  u 
various  consultative  and  investigative  procedure 
to  implement  this  obligation  for  the  prevention  c 
restrictive  business  practices. 

The  charter  recognizes  that  primary  product: 
such  as  agricultural  commodities  and  minerals,  ai 
sometimes  subject  to  special  difficulties  which  n« 
cessitate  special  treatment  of  the  internatiom 
trade  in  such  commodities  through  intergoverr 
mental  agreements.    The  charter  therefore  defin< 
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he  general  principles  which  are  to  govern  inter- 
overnmental  commodity  agreements,  the  circum- 
tances  under  which  they  are  to  be  used,  and  the 
procedures  for  developing  and  administering  them. 
?hese  provisions  seek  to  safeguard  the  interests 
oth  of  producer  and  consumer  countries  and  to 
fford  an  effective  solution  to  the  particular  com- 
lodity  problem  involved. 

The  remaining  articles  of  the  charter  deal  with 
he  structure  and  functions  of  the  International 
'rade  Organization,  procedures  for  the  settlement 
f  differences,  and  a  number  of  general  matters, 
ncluding  relations  with  nonmembers,  general  ex- 
eptions  for  national  security  reasons,  methods  of 
mending  the  charter,  procedure  for  withdrawal  of 

member  from  the  Organization  and  for  termi- 
ation  of  the  charter,  and  requirements  to  be  met 
or  entry  of  the  charter  into  force.  The  principal 
rgans  of  the  Organization  will  consist  of  a  Con- 
erence,  an  Executive  Board,  and  a  Secretariat,  in- 
luding  a  Director-General  and  his  staff.  Differ- 
nces  may  be  settled  by  consultation  or  arbitration 
etween  the  members,  or  by  reference  to  the  Execu- 
ive  Board  or  Conference,  or  to  the  International 
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Court  of  Justice  under  certain  circumstances.  The 
charter  prohibits  a  member  from  entering  into  a 
preferential  arrangement  with  a  nonmember  which 
prevents  the  latter  from  according  to  other  mem- 
bers any  benefit  of  such  an  arrangement.  In 
general,  members  are  prohibited  from  according 
to  nonmembers  treatment  which,  being  more  fa- 
vorable than  that  accorded  to  other  members, 
would  injure  the  economic  interests  of  the  latter. 
Members  are  free  under  the  charter  to  discrimi- 
nate against  nonmembers  if  they  so  wish. 

The  charter  is  to  enter  into  force  when  a  ma- 
jority of  the  countries  which  signed  the  final  act 
of  the  Habana  conference  have  approved  the  docu- 
ment. However,  if  a  majority  fail  to  approve  at 
the  end  of  one  year  after  the  signature  of  the  final 
act,  then  the  charter  may  come  into  force  when- 
ever 20  countries  approve  the  charter.  If  the 
charter  has  failed  to  come  into  force  by  September 
30,  1949,  those  countries  which  have  approved  the 
charter  may  consult  among  themselves  as  to 
whether  and  on  what  terms  to  bring  the  charter 
into  force. 
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STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  March  24] 

I  am  deeply  gratified  that  representatives  of 
lore  than  50  nations  are  signing  today  in  Habana 
tie  charter  for  the  International  Trade  Organiza- 
ion.  This  charter  will  now  be  sent  to  the  gov- 
rnment  of  each  nation  for  ratification. 

The  charter  for  the  International  Trade  Organi- 
ation  is  a  code  of  fair  dealing  in  international 
rade.  Member  nations  agree  to  work  out  mutually 
eneficial  employment  policies  and  ways  of  pro- 
loting  economic  development.  The  charter  pro- 
ides  for  limitations  upon  cartels  and  defines  the 
Toper  scope  of  intergovernmental  commodity 
greements.  It  establishes  standards  for  the  con- 
uct  of  international  trade.  The  charter  thus  deals 
omprehensively  with  economic  problems  which 
eretofore  have  been  dealt  with  piecemeal,  if  at 
11,  in  international  agreements. 

The  charter  has  immediate  significance  to  the 


efforts  of  the  nations  now  working  to  repair  the 
devastation  and  dislocation  caused  by  World  War 
II.  Acceptance  of  the  charter,  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  has  been  framed,  will  stimulate  the  ex- 
pansion of  international  trade  upon  which  world 
prosperity  depends.  By  supporting  the  growth  of 
a  prosperous  international  trade,  this  code  of  fair 
dealing  will  contribute  greatly  to  our  efforts  for  a 
just  and  lasting  peace. 

The  development  of  this  charter  is  an  example 
of  the  finest  type  of  international  cooperation. 
The  action  in  Habana  today  marks  the  conclusion 
of  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  important  tasks  ever 
undertaken  at  international  conferences. 

This  achievement  demonstrates  that  many  coun- 
tries can  work  together  through  the  United  Na- 
tions to  reach  sound  agreement  on  complex  inter- 
national issues. 


STATEMENT  BY  GEORGE  C.  MARSHALL 
Secretary  of  State 


[Released  to  the  press  March  25] 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  United  Nations  Con- 
erence  on  Trade  and  Employment  has  succeeded 
n  producing  a  charter  for  an  International  Trade 
)rganization. 

Completion  of  the  charter  follows  two  years  and 
lore  of  intensive  effort,  including  four  meetings 
ield  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
ormulate  a  generally  acceptable  code  of  fair  prac- 
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tice  in  matters  affecting  international  commerce. 
Representatives  of  more  than  fifty  nations  have 
now  produced  a  document  which,  when  approved 
by  the  governments  concerned,  will  bring  into 
being  an  organization  dedicated  to  these  purposes. 
In  the  development  of  the  charter,  widely  diver- 
gent interests  and  points  of  view  had  to  be  recon- 
ciled. The  present  economic  difficulties  and  special 
situations  of  many  of  the  countries  represented  at 
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Habana  added  to  the  difficulty  of  this  task.  The 
fact  that  agreement  was  finally  made  possible  in 
these  circumstances  demonstrates  that  the  most 
difficult  common  problems  are  susceptible  of  coop- 
erative solution  where  there  exists  a  common  deter- 
mination to  succeed. 

The  course  and  outcome  of  the  Habana  confer- 
ence also  demonstrate  the  great  immediate  im- 
portance attached  to  both  the  ends  and  the  means 
set  forth  in  detail  in  the  charter.  Participating 
governments  sent  some  of  their  leading  men  to  the 
meetings  and  were  intensely  concerned,  to  the  end 
of  the  negotiations,  with  the  exact  final  terms  of 
agreement.  Chaotic  economic  conditions  at  present 
brought  home  the  vital  need  for  a  statement  of 
long-range  objectives  and  for  agreement  upon  the 
fair  trade  policies  to  be  used  in  seeking  these  ob- 
jectives. The  charter  for  the  Ito  is  an  answer  to 
both  needs. 

The  charter  represents  agreement  on  basic  eco- 
nomic policies  never  before  treated  in  a  single  gen- 
eral international  agreement.  It  recognizes  the 
degree  to  which  national  action  over  a  wide  area 


affects  the  economic  well-being  of  other  natio. 
Employment,  economic  development,  internatioil 
trade  policy,  intergovernmental  commodity  agri- 
ments,  and  cartel  activity  are  dealt  with,  in  eal 
case  with  a  view  to  assuring  that  national  al 
international  action  in  these  fields  will  be  direct  1 
toward  a  general  raising  of  living  standail 
throughout  the  world.  The  charter  not  only  spes 
out  in  considerable  detail  principles  to  govei 
world  trade  but  establishes  procedures  for  makij; 
them  effective.  It  provides  for  the  establishmet 
of  the  International  Trade  Organization  to  be  1 I 
agency  responsible  for  the  administration  of  tj 
provisions  of  the  charter.  The  Organization  ul 
furnish  a  forum  for  discussion  and  consultath 
regarding  solution  of  international  problems  f 
trade  and  employment. 

The  acceptance  of  the  charter  will  affirm  h 
common  economic  goals  of  world  recovery,  po;t 
the  way  toward  those  goals,  and  thus  contribu 
to  progressive  expansion  of  world  production  al 
consumption  through  a  growing  and  mutual 
profitable  trade  among  all  members  on  a  fair  bas. 


STATEMENT  BY  WILLIAM   L.  CLAYTON  » 
Chairman,  U.  S.  Delegation 


This  is  a  day  for  history.  There  have  been  other 
conferences  on  international  economic  affairs. 
But  none  of  them  has  undertaken  a  task  so  difficult 
as  the  one  that  is  completed  here  today.  None  of 
them  has  come  to  an  agreement  concerning  so  many 
vital  economic  interests  of  so  many  states.  None 
of  them  has  produced  a  document  so  comprehen- 
sive as  the  Habana  charter  for  world  trade.  Few, 
if  any  of  them,  have  attained  so  notable  a  measure 
of  success. 

This  is  a  momentous  day  for  the  United  Nations. 
It  marks  the  culmination  of  an  enterprise  that  had 
its  beginnings  in  the  declarations  of  policy  that 
were  made  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  in  1941  and  in 
article  VII  of  the  mutual  aid  agreements  in  1942. 
It  marks  the  completion  of  three  years  of  careful 
planning  and  almost  two  years  of  continuous  nego- 
tiations. It  marks  the  embodiment  in  a  charter, 
produced  by  more  than  50  nations,  of  the  prin- 
ciples contained  in  the  Proposals  that  were  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  in  1945.2    It  marks  the 

1  Made  on  Mar.  2.'?,  1048,  at  final  plenary  session  of  U.N. 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment  and  released  to  the 
press  on  the  same  date. 

''Proposals  for  Expansion  of  World  Trade  and  Employ- 
ment (Department  of  State  publication  2411). 
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end  of  four  months  of  hard  work  here  in  Habai.. 
And,  as  we  look  upon  the  result  of  these  labors,  e 
find  that  the  time  and  the  effort  of  all  the  may' 
countries  who  have  contributed  to  the  charter  f 
Habana  have  been  well  spent. 

The  charter  is  complicated  and  difficult.  Its 
long  and  detailed  and  technical.  But  behind  s 
many  chapters  and  its  scores  of  articles  there  Is 
a  simple  truth.  The  world  will  be  a  better  pise 
to  live  in  if  nations,  instead  of  taking  undated 
action  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  othei, 
will  adopt  and  follow  common  principles  and  ewr 
into  consultation  through  an  international  orga  - 
zation  when  interests  come  into  conflict.  And  tl i 
throughout  the  entire  range  of  trade  relationshi i 
is  what  the  signatories  of  the  charter  agree  to  <>• 
Each  will  surrender  some  part  of  its  freedom  i 
take  action  that  might  prove  harmful  to  othei, 
and  thus  each  will  gain  the  assurance  that  othis 
will  not  take  action  harmful  to  it.  This  may  w  1 
prove  to  be  the  greatest  step  in  history  towal 
order  and  justice  in  economic  relations  among  te 
members  of  the  world  community  and  towarch 
great  expansion  in  the  production,  distributin, 
and  consumption  of  goods  in  the  world. 
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The  Intemational  Trade  Organization  will  deal 
th  questions  that  nations  have  always  held  to  be 
the  greatest  importance.  It  will  seek  solutions 
v  problems  that  have  all  too  often  been  a  source 
irritation  and  ill-will.  It  will  serve  as  a  center 
lere  the  peoples  of  the  world,  with  their  diversity 

economic  interests,  can  meet  on  common 
ound.  The  Ito  will  substantially  complete  the 
•ucture  of  international  economic  cooperation. 

will  provide  a  necessary  supplement  to  the 
>rk  of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
d  Development,  the  International  Monetary 
ind,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
d  other  specialized  agencies.  It  will  add 
-ength  to  the  United  Nations  itself. 
It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  the  charter  designed 
bring  this  Organization  into  being  is  now  com- 
eted.  For  we  have  been  told,  again  and  again, 
roughout  these  years,  that  it  could  not  be  done, 
le  program  was  too  ambitious.  It  would  in- 
lve  too  many  commitments.  Circumstances 
d  systems  were  too  diverse.    Fair  dealing,  in 
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international  trade,  was  old-fashioned  and  im- 
practical. The  disorganization  caused  by  the  war 
was  too  great.  The  problems  of  reconstruction 
were  too  pressing.  Nations  were  too  much  pre- 
occupied with  immediate  difficulties.  They  would 
not  look  to  the  future.  The  future,  in  any  case, 
was  too  uncertain.     It  could  not  be  done. 

It  has  been  done ! 

The  charter  is  now  ready  for  submission  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  participating  nations  for  ap- 
proval. 

This  conference  has  afforded  the  world  an  im- 
pressive demonstration  of  the  ability  of  nations 
to  work  out  a  comprehensive  agreement  on  mat- 
ters of  vital  importance  under  conditions  of  great 
difficulty.  Interests  have  differed  at  Habana,  but 
efforts  to  understand,  to  explain,  and  to  agree 
have  never  failed.  We  have  all  gained  in  knowl- 
edge and  understanding.  We  have  achieved, 
through  these  years  of  working  together,  a  volun- 
tary agreement  for  our  mutual  benefit.  In  this 
achievement,  a  troubled  world  may  well  take  hope. 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN  > 
U.S.  Representative  at  the  Seat  of  the  United  Nations 


I  welcome  the  signing  of  the  charter  of  the  Inter  - 
ttional  Trade  Organization  as  I  would  welcome 
e  signing  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  Ito  is,  in 
ct,  in  the  nature  of  a  treaty  of  economic  peace, 
ding  more  than  two  decades  in  which  protection 
id  reprisal  were  far  more  common  than  coop- 
ation.  The  full  significance  of  the  step  cannot 
!  appreciated  without  recalling  the  tariff  rivalry 
;  the  1920's,  the  restrictive  nationalism  of  the  de- 
'ession  years,  the  distortions  caused  by  Nazi  and 
ascist  trade  aggression,  and  the  tight  controls 
iposed  on  almost  all  economies  during  the  last 
•eat  war.  It  was  a  trend  relieved  only  by  this 
•untry's  sustained  effort  toward  tariff  reduction 
ider  the  reciprocal  trade-agreements  program. 
Thus  the  Ito  is  a  turning  point.  It  is  the  inter- 
itional  organ,  in  the  United  Nations  pattern, 
irough  which  the  world  will  work  cooperatively 
cut  away  the  accumulated  snarls  which  have  en- 
roled peacetime  international  trade. 
The  importance  of  this  event  in  forwarding  the 
iterests  of  political  peace  is  self-evident.  As  the 
ro  functions  effectively,  nations  will  be  able  to 
:ploit  more  fully  their  natural  economic  ad- 
intages  of  geography,  resources,  and  skills  and 
•  develop  industrially.     Workers  and  consumers 

ill  reap  the  benefits  in  increased  employment  and 
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higher  standards  of  living.  The  Ito  influence  on 
the  flow  of  international  trade  can  be  expected  to 
aid  also  in  achieving  international  monetary  sta- 
bility. In  short,  commercial  frictions  are  dimin- 
ished, and  energies  can  increasingly  be  devoted  to 
peaceful  pursuits. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  Ito  goes  the  reciprocal 
trade-agreements  program,  now  up  for  renewal  in 
Congress.  The  Ito  charter  pledges  member  states 
to  negotiate  for  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and  the 
elimination  of  trade  preferences  in  much  the  same 
way  that  the  United  States,  almost  alone,  has  pur- 
sued reductions  over  the  last  14  years.  Conse- 
quently, the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  is 
the  essential  vehicle  for  carrying  out  Ito  objectives 
and  achieving  our  own  aims  under  the  Ito  charter. 

Moreover,  extension  of  the  act  by  Congress  would 
be  evidence  of  the  good  will  of  the  United  States 
toward  world  trade  expansion.  It  would  offer  to 
the  trade  of  other  countries  the  prospect  of  enter- 
ing the  American  market,  but  only  in  return  for 
concessions  providing  wider  markets  for  American 
goods.  It  would  stimulate  the  expansion  of  com- 
merce, increase  production,  and  stabilize  employ- 
ment. 


1  Made  on  Mar.  24,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the 
U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  on  the  same  date. 
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U.S.  Position  in  the  United  Nations  Regarding  Chilean  Complaint 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN  » 
U.S.  Representative  in  the  Security  Council 


Mr.  President:  My  speech  will  not  be  long. 
The  Council  has  before  it  charges  against  the 
Soviet  Union  and  against  the  present  rulers  of 
Czechoslovakia.  In  the  main,  they  allege  inter- 
ference by  the  Soviet  Union  in  various  ways  in 
the  affairs  of  Czechoslovakia,  including  the  threat 
of  force  and  the  support  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has  rendered  to  the  Communist  minority  in  its 
disruption  of  the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia. 

My  Government  views  these  charges  with  con- 
cern. It  feels  that  the  Security  Council  has  an 
obligation  to  consider  these  charges  with  care.  The 
Council  has  heard  the  Representative  of  Chile  and 
Dr.  Papauek.  Many  points  have  been  made  on 
which  we  should  have  clarification.  We  have  yet 
to  hear  anything  which  amounts  to  an  answer  to 
any  of  the  charges.  The  Ukraine's  Representative 
yesterday  did  not  answer.  The  distinguished 
Representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  today  has  not 
answered.  The  Ukrainian  Representative  devoted 
all  of  his  discourse  to  an  attempt  to  draw  a  red 
herring  across  the  whole  situation  by  making  a 
mass  of  unsubstantiated  and  fanciful  allegations 
about  the  conduct  of  others,  some  of  which  were 
directed  toward  my  Government.  This  could  not 
help  to  determine  the  question  now  before  the  Se- 
curity Council.  Today  the  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Soviet  Union  interprets  the  con- 
duct of  the  United  States  as  crude  interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries  and  other 
states,  as  blackmail  and  bribery;  even  charges  of 
incitement  to  treason  against  Czechoslovakia  by 
the  United  States. 

Well  now,  Mr.  President,  if  that  were  so — if  it 
were  correct — if  we,  the  United  States,  were  will- 
ing to  recognize  a  semblance  of  truth  in  these 
charges,  I  affirm  that  it  could  not  convince  the 
unfortunate  and  unhappy  people  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia that  the  charges  against  the  rulers  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  spurious.  The  poor  people  of 
Czechoslovakia  are  redeemed  from  bondage  by 
being  told  that  other  peoples  have  suffered  from 
indirect  aggression.  However,  such  fantastic 
stories  about  the  United  States  have  been  told 
throughout  my  attendance  upon  the  General  As- 

1  Made  before  the  Security  Council  on  Mar.  23,  1948, 
and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations  on  the  same  date. 
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semblies  and  Security  Council  meetings  of  1e 
United  Nations.  And  it  has  always  been  obvi(3 
to  all  the  world  why  such  statements  were  mae 
and  that  they  are  propaganda  of  the  arbiter 
rulers  of  the  Russian  people.  They  have  it 
changed  any  since  the  first  time  they  were  utter .. 
They  are  just  the  same  as  ever  and  they  are  H 
wortlvy  of  a  detailed  answer. 

The  main  point  that  interests  us  as  a  responses 
body  of  this  great  international  institution  is  a 
apply  the  test  to  such  conduct  that  it  deserves  al 
ask  the  question :  wherein  do  you  find  any  ansvr 
whatever  to  the  charges  that  are  revealed  he1, 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  reduced  the  good  peo  e 
of  Czechoslovakia  to  slavery ;  that  their  great  si 
tern  of  democracy  has  been  turned  topsy-tun ; 
and  that  their  economic  structure  has  been  so  ch 
rupted  already  that  freedom  of  acquiring  ai 
holding  property  is  now  destroyed  ? 

Probably  the  Representative  of  the  Ukraine  1 
not  been  in  so  favorable  a  position  as  the  doornn 
and  the  cowboys  of  the  United  States  of  Amerii. 
I  am  certain  that  the  distinguished  Represen  - 
tive  of  Russia  does  not  have  the  opportunity  til 
the  very  well-informed  taxi  driver  in  the  city  i 
Washington  or  in  the  city  of  New  York  has  to  hi  e 
knowledge  about  the  external  affairs  of  the  Uniid 
States.  But  his  comment,  which  was  intended  o 
be  witty,  operates  as  a  great  compliment  to  ie 
democratic  system  of  the  United  States,  in  wh  h 
taxi  drivers  and  doormen  and  cowboys  can  kn> 
and  have  something  to  say  about  the  exten.l 
affairs  of  their  beloved  country. 

Now,  there  is  one  witness — that  is,  he  might  ba 
witness— of  the  actual  facts  in  Czechoslovak 
He  represents  the  present  rulers  of  the  inhabita I 
of  Czechoslovakia,  and  I  do  not  see  him  sittig 
here  at  this  "horseshoe". 

I  assume  the  Czechoslovakian  Representate 
will  say  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  domestic  m> 
ter,  but  how  does  he  explain  the  coincidence  of  M 
arrival  in  Prague  of  Deputy  Soviet  Foreign  Mi- 
ister  Zorin  immediately  preceding  the  crisl 
Members  of  the  Council  will  realize  that  it  was  i't 
in  character  for  a  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  of  y 
Soviet  Union  to  travel  to  other  countries  on  bii- 
ness  such  as  distribution  of  wheat.  On  the  cfj 
trary,  it  is  customary  for  representatives  of  sail- 
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states  to  be  summoned  peremptorily  to  Mos- 
u    Also,  members  of  the  Council  will  recall  a 
ilar  arrival  of  another  Deputy  Foreign  Min- 
r  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Vyshinsky,  in  Bu- 
rest  at  the  time  developments  occurred  in  Ru- 
nia  not  at  all  unlike  those  which  we  are  now 
cussing  in  Czechoslovakia, 
'he  Council,  therefore,  is  fully  justified  in  Hi- 
ring into  what  Mr.  Zorin  may  have  done  in 
igue  in  addition  to  or  rather  than  discussing 
eat.    We  should  know  if  he  held,  as  charged, 
cussions  with  Prime  Minister  Gottwald  and 
ter  leaders  of  the  Communist  Party  and  if,  in 
:se  discussions,  he  in  effect  directed  develop- 
nts.    Is  the  Representative  of  Czechoslovakia 
a  position  to  deny  that  Mr.  Zorin  encouraged 
;  Communists  and  promised  them  assistance? 
would  also  be  interesting  to  know  whether,  as 
sged,  Mr.  Zorin  was  refused  an  audience  by  the 
ssident  of  Czechoslovakia  and,  if  so,  what  the 
son  for  this  refusal  may  have  been. 
rhe  visit  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  procedure  at 
s  time  the  Czechoslovakian  Government  was 
•ced  to  reverse  itself  in  the  matter  of  participat- 
\  in  the  European  Recovery  Program  conference 
Paris.    This  talk  about  the  desire  for  economic 
lependence  does  not  fit  the  facts  as  the  Security 
uncil  knows  them.     At  that  time  the  Prime 
nister  and  Foreign  Minister  of  Czechoslovakia 
re  summoned  to  Moscow.    In  the  light  of  that 
lurrence  and  the  humiliating  reversal  of  position 
dch  the  Czechoslovakian  Government  was  forced 
announce,  can  the  Czechoslovakian  Representa- 
e  assert  that  his  country  has  been  free  from  ex- 
nal  pressure  ?    Can  he  assert,  as  the  Representa- 
e  of  the  Soviet  Union  asserted  today,  that  their 
lure  to  cooperate  in  the  European  Recovery  Plan 
,s  of  their  own  volition,  when  that  great  demo- 
itic  Government   that   preceded    these   rulers 
ose  to  enter  into  the  arrangement  with  the  other 
oresentative  countries  and  then  were  forced  to 
?erse  their  course  ?    Also  we  have  heard  the  state- 
)nt  that  the  Czechoslovakian  Government  has 
m  forced  to  relinquish  all  control  over  the  ura- 
jm  mines  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  we  have  heard 
a  statement  that  no  Czech  is  allowed  to  have  ally- 
ing to  do  with  the  operation  of  these  mines.    If 
is  is  true,  the  Council  is  entitled  to  hear  the 
;echoslovakian  Representative  attempt  to  recon- 
e  this  situation  with  the  position  that  there  has 
jen  no  foreign  pressure  on  Czechoslovakia. 
,  There  is  also  a  reference  made  in  one  of  the 
jitements  to  the  fact  that  the  Minister  of  Trade 
jide  a  public  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Com- 
;  mists  owed  the  victory  of  their  coup  oVetat 
Jimarily  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  the  press 
itement  reproducing  this  public  statement  was 
|  er  corrected  to  leave  this  passage  out.    It  would 
i  most  interesting  if  the  Czechoslovakian  Govern- 
put  would  inform  the  Security  Council  whether 
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the  Minister  of  Trade  made  that  statement  on 
behalf  of  the  present  rulers  of  Czechoslovakia.  If 
so,  to  what  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union  was  the 
Minister  referring?  It  might  also  enlighten  the 
Council  to  be  informed  as  to  the  reasons  for  with- 
drawing the  original  press  statement. 

We  have  a  series  of  charges  relating  to  the  claim 
that  the  Communist  minority  has  by  a  coup  d'etat 
taken  control  of  the  machinery  of  the  state.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  the  contrary  claim  that  all 
that  has  happened  has  been  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  the  Czechoslovakian  people  and  is  therefore 
an  internal  matter  with  which  we  cannot  deal. 

In  this  connection,  the  Representative  of  the  new 
Czechoslovakian  Government  released  a  statement 
to  the  press  yesterday  giving  the  position  of  his 
Government  with  regard  to  the  issues  before  the 
Security  Council.  This  statement  raised  certain 
additional  questions  to  which  the  Council  would, 
I  imagine,  be  glad  to  have  the  answers.  The  allega- 
tion was  made  that  the  developments  which  took 
place  in  Czechoslovakia  in  February  resulted  from 
the  deviation  of  certain  political  parties  from  the 
ideas  for  which  the  best  Czechoslovakian  patriots 
fought  during  the  terrible  years  of  German  occu- 
pation and  from  the  abandonment  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  Czechoslovakians  based  the  building 
of  their  liberated  country.  Is  it  the  position  of  the 
new  Czechoslovakian  Government  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  alone  of  all  the  political  parties 
which  made  up  the  National  Front  before  February 
is  true  to  the  ideals  of  democracy  and  freedom 
which  had  been  the  mainstay  of  the  Czechoslovak 
people  for  hundreds  of  years?  If  this  is  the  case 
it  might  be  interesting  to  hear  the  Czechoslovakian 
Government's  explanation  of  the  necessity  for  the 
sudden  change  from  the  policy  of  traditional 
Czechoslovakian  democracy  to  the  policy  of  a 
police  state. 

The  allegation  was  also  made  to  the  press  that 
the  Czechoslovakian  crisis  was  settled  according 
to  constitutional  principles  and  parliamentary 
practice.  Is  it  consistent  with  the  Constitution  of 
Czechoslovakia  for  the  present  rulers  to  deprive 
regularly  elected  members  of  Parliament  of  their 
parliamentary  immunity  and  to  remove  them  from 
office,  or  to  dismiss  judges  and  other  high  officials 
of  the  Government  who  disagree  with  them? 

We  would  be  glad  to  have  information  concern- 
ing the  charges  which  have  been  made  before  us. 
Do  the  inhabitants  of  Czechoslovakia  welcome  the 
domination  of  Russian-trained  officials?  Is  every 
influential  citizen  of  Czechoslovakia  regarded  as  a 
traitor  or  as  "a  person  who  betrayed  his  country", 
solely  because  he  deviates  from  the  ideas  of  the 
present  officials  ruling  the  inhabitants  ? 

It  is  charged  that  President  Benes  has  been  pre- 
vented from  speaking  to  the  people  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  that  three  separate  speeches  prepared  by 
him  were  censored  by  the  present  rulers  of  the  peo- 
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pie.  It  would  be  useful  to  know  whether  this  state- 
ment is  accurate  and,  if  so,  the  reasons  for  the 
decision  of  the  Government  to  refuse  the  President 
facilities  for  making  these  speeches  publicly.  If 
these  allegations  are  not  true,  it  would  be  helpful 
if  some  explanation  could  be  given  to  the  Security 
Council  as  to  why  the  President  has  not  made  a 
statement  to  his  people  at  this  time  of  crisis. 

Czechoslovakia  was  a  nation  which  understood 
democracy  and  a  country  in  which  democratic 
principles  and  procedures  prevailed.  If,  as  the 
Czechoslovakian  Representative  has  asserted  to  the 
press,  the  recent  developments  were  spontaneous 
internal  developments,  how  can  he  reconcile  that 
assertion  with  actions  which  were  taken  by  the 
Communist  minority,  such  as  breaking  up  meetings 
of  other  established  parties,  the  arrest  of  opposi- 
tion political  leaders,  the  expulsion  from  univer- 
sities of  well-known  professors,  the  imposition  of 
a  complete  censorship  on  the  press  and  radio  of  the 
country  ?  Why  have  editors  of  leading  Czechoslo- 
vakian papers  disappeared ;  why  have  leaders  in  all 
walks  of  Czechoslovakian  life  fled;  why  have  a 
number  of  Czechoslovakian  diplomatic  representa- 
tives abroad  resigned ;  why  did  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter of  Czechoslovakia  commit  suicide;  and,  I  re- 
peat, why  has  the  President  of  Czechoslovakia 
remained  silent? 

Too  much  has  happened  which  is  not  in  character 
with  the  Czechoslovakian  people  and  Czechoslo- 
vakian tradition.  Too  much  has  happened  which 
bears  a  striking  similarity  to  what  happened  in 
other  countries  for  the  Security  Council  to  be 
satisfied  with  perfunctory  or  categorical  denials  or 
with  further  red  herrings.  The  Council  deserves 
and  should  receive  from  the  Czechoslovakian 
Representative  the  fullest  explanation  with  respect 
to  the  points  which  I  have  raised.  We  should  also 
hear  what  the  Representative  of  the  Soviet  Union 
has  to  say  as  to  these  points. 

The  Security  Council  should  realize  that  grave 
charges  have  been  made,  charges  to  which  it  can- 
not close  its  eyes.  The  Security  Council  should, 
therefore,  consider  these  charges  in  all  of  their 
aspects.    All  sides  of  the  case  should  be  heard. 

No  member  should  draw  conclusions  prema- 
turely or  lightly.  Certainly  my  Government  does 
not  intend  to  do  so.  The  Council  should  realize, 
furthermore,  that  if  these  charges  should  be  estab- 
lished they  would  constitute  a  case  of  indirect 
aggression.  The  United  Nations  would  then  be 
called  upon  to  develop  effective  collective  measures 
designed  for  the  preservation  of  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  political  independence  of  states,  how- 
ever small. 

Whether  the  charges  are  traversed  or  admitted, 
my  Government's  position  is  to  support  continued 
consideration  by  the  Security  Council  aimed  at 
saving  other  peoples  from  indirect  aggression. 
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Resolution  on  Yugoslav  Gold 
Reserves  in  U.S.1 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council 

Having  examined  the  question  as  to  whetht  j| 
should  consider  the  substance  of  the  matter  ral 
by  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslsii 
regarding  its  gold  reserves  in  the  United  Stated 
America ; 

Considering  that  it  could  not  examine  the  ill 
stance  of  this  matter  without  thus  being  led  I 
the  consideration  of  the  different  aspects  of  a< 
particular  dispute  existing  between  the  Unx 
States  of  America  and  the  Federal  People's  « 
public  of  Yugoslavia ; 

Considering  that  it  has  no  competence  to  tl 
cognizance  of  such  aspects  because  of  the  jurida 
issues  involved ; 

Decides  that  this  matter  does  not  fall  withiribi 
competence  of  the  Council ;  and 

Expresses  its  hope  that  the  United  Stateso: 
America  and  the  Federal  People's  Republico: 
Yugoslavia  will  settle  their  dispute  as  soot  a 
possible. 
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<*UTY  CHAIRMAN  OF  POLICY  GROUP  ON 
GOTA  CONFERENCE  DESIGNATED 


'aul  C.  Daniels,  Director  for  American  Re- 
i>lic  Affairs,  has  been  designated  Deputy  Chair- 
|n  of  the  Policy  Group  on  the  Bogota  confer- 
ee, effective  March  5,  1948. 

jrW  4,   1948 


U.S.    OBSERVERS    TO    SIXTH    PAN    AMERICAN 
RAILWAY  CONGRESS 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  announced  the  com- 
position of  the  United  States  observer  group  to  the 
Sixth  Pan  American  Railway  Congress  scheduled 
to  convene  at  Habana,  March  27,  1948.  United 
States  representation  will  consist  of  William  T. 
Faricy,  president,  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads; Julian  Duncan,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission;  and  Seymour  T.  R. 
Abt,  Transport  and  Communications  Branch,  Of- 
fice of  International  Trade,  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 
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ACTIVITIES   AND   DEVELOPMENTS 

U.S.  DELEGATION  TO  FIRST  SESSION  OF 

CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES  COMMITTEE 

[Released  to  the  press  March  26] 

The  Department  of  State  has  announced  the 
composition  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
First  Session  of  the  Chemical  Industries  Commit- 
tee as  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  This  meeting  which  was 
called  by  the  International  Labor  Office  is  sched- 
uled to  convene  at  Paris  on  April  6  and  is  expected 
to  last  10  days.  The  Delegation  is  tripartite,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  Government,  em- 
ployers, and  workers  of  the  United  States,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Government  Delegates 
Arthur  J.  White,  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts 

Division,  Department  of  Labor 
Thomas   W.    Delahanty,   Associate   Chief,   Chemical   and 

Health  Products  Branch,  Office  of  International  Trade, 

Department  of  Commerce 

Advisers 

W  Duane  Evans,  Chief,  Productivity  and  Technical  De- 
velopments Division,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  De- 
partment of  Labor  . 

Richard  Eldridge,  Labor  Attache,  American  Embassy, 
Paris 

Employers'  Delegates 

E.  W.  Dwyer,  Head,  Industrial  Relations  Section,  Mon- 
santo Chemical  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Howard  R.  Huston,  Assistant  to  the  President,  American 
Cyanamid  Company,  New  York  City 

Workers'  Delegates 

John  J.  Mates,  International  Board  Member,  United  Mine 

Workers  of  America,  Washington,  D.C. 
H.  A.  Bradley,  President,  International  Chemical  Workers 

Union,  Akron,  Ohio 

The  meeting  has  been  called  to  consider  the  prob- 
lems of  the  chemical  industries  in  the  light  of  re- 
cent events  and  changes  and  of  conditions  of  labor 
and  the  organization  of  industrial  relations  in 
those  industries. 

U.S.   DELEGATION   TO    FIFTH   INTERNATIONAL 
LEPROSY  CONGRESS 

[Released  to  the  press  March  25] 

The  Department  of  State  has  announced  the 
following  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Filth 
International  Leprosy  Congress  which  is  sched- 
uled to  be  held  at  Habana,  April  3-11, 1948 : 

Chairman 

Perry  Burgess,  President,  American  Leprosy  Foundation, 
New  York  City 

Delegates 

Frederick  A.  Johansen,  Medical  Director,  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service ;  Director,  U.S.  Marine  Hospital,  Car- 
ville,  La.;  Member,  Advisory  Medical  Board,  Ameri- 
can Leprosv  Foundation 

Eugene  R.  Kellersberger,  General  Secretary,  American 
Mission  to  Lepers,  Inc.,  New  York  City 
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Norman  R.  Sloan,  Medical  Director,  Kalsupapa  Leper  S- 

tlement,  Territory  of  Hawaii 
Malcolm  H.  Soule,  Chairman,  Advisory  Medical  Boa, 

Leonard  Wood  Memorial;  Professor  of  Bactenolo , 

U.  of  Mich.,  Ann  Arbor 

The  Fifth  International  Leprosy  Congress  s 
sponsored  and  organized  by  the  Government  i 
the  Republic  of  Cuba  in  collaboration  with  U 
International  Leprosy  Association.  The  scientn 
work  of  the  Congress  will  be  divided  among  pi 
committees  as  follows :  therapeutics,  classificatu , 
epidemiology,  research,  and  social  assistant 
Among  the  principal  subjects  to  be  considered  j 
the  Congress  will  be  (1)  determination,  up  to  te 
present  time,  of  the  real  value  of  the  new  dns 
of  the  sulphona  type  in  connection  with  the  tre  - 
ment  of  leprosy,  and  (2)  approval  or  modificatia 
of  the  new  South  American  classification  of  te 
various  forms  of  leprosy.  .         i 

Leprosy  congresses  have  been  held  periodica  y 
during  the  past  50  years.  The  first  congress  \s 
held  at  Berlin  in  1897,  and  the  fourth  met  at  Cao 
in  1938. 

REGIONAL  CONSULAR  CONFERENCES  AT 
MEXICO  CITY  AND  CAPETOWN 

[Released  to  the  press  March' I. 

The  importance  of  keeping  the  United  Stdi 
Foreign  Service  in  constant  alinement  with  chaf- 
ing demands  and  performance  criteria  of  Am  I 
can  business  and  industry  so  that  the  Service  1 1 
always  be  in  a  position  to  protect  and  prom:< 
American  overseas  trade,  will  be  stressed  at  1( 
regional  consular  conferences  to  be  held  at  Mej:< 
City  and  Capetown,  both  from  April  5-8  mclus  e 
Ambassador  Walter  Thurston  will  forms!; 
open  the  Mexico  City  conference,  which  will* 
attended  by  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  tin 
20  posts  in  Mexico,  and  Gen.  Thomas  Holco  t 
Minister,  will  launch  the  Capetown  sessions  fa 
which  officers  from  six  South  African  and  Poiu 
guese  East  African  posts  will  be  sent.  Donl< 
W.  Smith,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  ti 
Foreign  Service,  will  head  the  small  Washing)] 
Delegation  to  the  Mexico  City  meeting. 

Among  the  topics  to  be  discussed  at  the  djj 
sessions  are  economic,  commercial,  industrial  * 
agricultural  problems  and  reporting;  trade  M 
motion;  commercial  reference  and  research;  cr 
mercial  intelligence;  industrial  progress;  fisrr 
matters ;  visas  and  immigration ;  the  U.  S.  in  >i 
mation  and  cultural  programs;  veterans  atta'S 
security  measures;  and  general  admmistrav 
problems.  ,   |J 

In  general,  Foreign  Service  officers  will  ben 
principal  speakers,  but  the  Mexico  City  Deleg < 
will  also  be  addressed  by  several  Departmen  c 
State  officials  whose  duties  in  Washington  le 
them  in  constant  communication  with  Amer  a 
representatives  in  Mexico. 

Department  of  State  BuM 


.S.  Position  in  the  United  Nations  Regarding  Palestine 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT' 


It  is  vital  that  the  American  people  have  a  clear 
derstanding  of  the  position  of  the  United  States 
the  United  Nations  regarding  Palestine. 
This  country  vigorously  supported  the  plan  for 
rtition  with  economic  union  recommended  by  the 
lited  Nations  Special  Committee  on  Palestine 
d  by  the  General  Assembly.  We  have  explored 
ery  possibility  consistent  with  the  basic  princi- 
es  of  the  Charter  for  giving  effect  to  that  solu- 
m.  Unfortunately,  it  has  become  clear  that 
e  partition  plan  cannot  be  carried  out  at  this 
ne  by  peaceful  means.  We  could  not  undertake 
impose  this  solution  on  the  people  of  Palestine 
the  use  of  American  troops,  both  on  Charter 
ounds  and  as  a  matter  of  national  policy. 
The  United  Kingdom  has  announced  its  firm 
tention  to  abandon  its  mandate  in  Palestine  on 
ay  15.  Unless  emergency  action  is  taken,  there 
.11  be  no  public  authority  in  Palestine  on  that 
te  capable  of  preserving  law  and  order.  Vio- 
ice  and  bloodshed  will  descend  upon  the  Holy 
ind.  Large-scale  fighting  among  the  people  of 
at  country  will  be  the  inevitable  result.  Such 
;hting  would  infect  the  entire  Middle  East  and 
uld  lead  to  consequences  of  the  gravest  sort  in- 
lying the  peace  of  this  Nation  and  of  the  world. 
These  dangers  are  imminent.  Responsible  gov- 
oments  in  the  United  Nations  cannot  face  this 
ospect  without  acting  promptly  to  prevent  it. 
ie  United  States  has  proposed  to  the  Security 
mncil  a  temporary  United  Nations  trusteeship 


for  Palestine  to  provide  a  government  to  keep  the 
peace.  Such  trusteeship  was  proposed  only  after 
we  had  exhausted  every  effort  to  find  a  way  to 
carry  out  partition  by  peaceful  means.  Trustee- 
ship is  not  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the  parti- 
tion plan  but  as  an  effort  to  fill  the  vacuum  soon 
to  be  created  by  the  termination  of  the  mandate 
on  May  15.  The  trusteeship  does  not  prejudice  the 
character  of  the  final  political  settlement.  It 
would  establish  the  conditions  of  order  which  are 
essential  to  a  peaceful  solution. 

If  we  are  to  avert  tragedy  in  Palestine,  an  im- 
mediate truce  must  be  reached  between  the  Arabs 
and  Jews  of  that  country.  I  am  instructing  Am- 
bassador Austin  to  urge  upon  the  Security  Council 
in  the  strongest  terms  that  representatives  of  the 
Arabs  and  Jews  be  called  at  once  to  the  council 
table  to  arrange  such  a  truce. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  lend  every 
appropriate  assistance  to  the  United  Nations  in 
preventing  bloodshed  and  in  reaching  a  peaceful 
settlement.  If  the  United  Nations  agrees  to  a 
temporary  trusteeship,  we  must  take  our  share  of 
the  necessary  responsibility.  Our  regard  for  the 
United  Nations,  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  and 
for  our  own  self-interest  does  not  permit  us  to  do 
less. 

With  such  a  truce  and  such  a  trusteeship,  a 
peaceful  settlement  is  yet  possible ;  without  them, 
open  warfare  is  just  over  the  horizon.  American 
policy  in  this  emergency  period  is  based  squarely 
upon  the  recognition  of  this  inescapable  fact. 


eport  on  Fifth  Meeting  of  Preparatory  Commission  for  IRO 

ARTICLE  BY  GEORGE  L.  WARREN 


The  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Interna- 
>nal  Refugee  Organization  (Pcnto)  met  for  the 
th  time  at  Geneva  on  January  20,  1948.2  The 
irpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  consider  the  status 
adherences  to  the  Iro  constitution,  to  adopt 
idgets  for  the  current  and  ensuing  fiscal  years, 
jd  to  take  action  indicated  by  consideration  of 
!e  report  of  the  Executive  Secretary.  The  Com- 
mission had  assumed  operating  responsibilities  on 
!  half  of  Iro  on  July  1, 1947,  for  the  care,  repatria- 
!>n,  and  resettlement  of  displaced  persons. 

'"'  4,   1948 


Status  of  the  International  Refugee  Organization 

The  French  and  Belgian  Delegates  advised  the 
Commission  that  their  Governments  had  com- 
pleted the  required  legislative  actions  and  would 
soon  deposit  certificates  of  ratification  to  the  Iro 
constitution  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  was  noted  that  the  deposit  of 
ratifications  by  France  and  Belgium  would  brino- 

™  to 

1  Released  to  the  press  by  the  "White  House  on  Mar.  25 
For  the  report  of  the  4th  meeting  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission  for  Iko,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  28,  1947,  p.  638. 
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ACTIVITIES   AND   DEVELOPMENTS 

the  number  of  adherences  to  Iro  to  13  and  that 
the  adherence  of  two  additional  governments 
would  be  required  to  bring  the  Iro  into  being.  The 
total  percentage  of  governments'  contributions,  in- 
cluding those  of  France  and  Belgium,  would  be 
75.24  percent.  The  Brazilian  Delegate  announced 
the  intention  of  his  Government  to  introduce  ap- 
propriate legislation  in  the  Congress  immediately 
upon  the  signing  of  an  interim  working  agreement 
with  the  Commission.  The  hope  was  expressed 
that  Brazil  might  complete  its  adherence  by  March 
31, 1948. 
Budget  Discussions 

Budgets  authorizing  expenditures  of  $119,000,- 
000  in  the  current  fiscal  year  and  of  $155,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1948^9  were  approved  by  the 
Preparatory  Commission.  Together  the  two  budg- 
ets provide  funds  for  the  resettlement  of  679,000 
displaced  persons  and  the  repatriation  of  179,000. 
The  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  is  $3,443,000 
higher  than  that  approved  at  the  October  meeting 
oAhe  Preparatory  Commission.  This  was  made 
possible  by  an  increase  in  anticipated  revenue,  by 
receipt  of  $1,500,000  from  the  assets  of  Unrra,  and 
anticipated  reimbursements  from  the  Australian 
Government  of  $580,760  for  the  transportation  of 
displaced  persons  to  Australia  and  the  return  of 
prisoners  of  war  to  Europe  in  Pciro  ships. 

A  comparison  of  the  budgets  for  the  fiscal  years 
1947_48  and  1948^9  reveals  the  extent  to  which 
Pctro  hopes  to  increase  the  rate  of  resettlement  of 
refugees.  The  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
devotes  12  percent  to  resettlement  costs  as  com- 
pared with  36  percent  in  the  budget  for  1948-49. 
Increased  resettlement  will  result  in  a  decrease  m 
care  and  maintenance  costs  from  68  percent  of  the 
current  year's  budget  to  48  percent  of  the  1948-49 
expenditures. 

Resettlement  Overseas 

The  discussion  on  the  budgets  developed  the  in- 
formation that  Pciro  has  seven  ships  in  operation 
in  moving  displaced  persons  overseas  for  resettle- 
ment in  Australia,  Brazil,  Canada,  and  Venezuela. 
Four  of  these  are  chartered  from  the  U.  S.  Army. 
Displaced  persons  numbering  17,300  have  already 
been  recruited  by  immigration  selection  missions 
or  are  in  possession  of  immigration  visas  and  are 
awaiting  transportation  from  Austria,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  It  was  estimated  that  four  extra  ships 
would  be  required  to  move  these  persons  imme- 
diately. 
Cut-off  Date 

In  the  discussion  of  the  budget  for  1948^9  the 
United  Kingdom  Delegate  took  the  initiative  in 
proposing  a  cut-off  date  before  which  a  refugee 
must  have  left  his  country  of  origin  or  former 
habitual  residence  in  order  to  qualify  for  Iro  assist- 
ance.  This  proposal  was  advanced  for  the  purpose 
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of  defining  the  total  of  the  refugee  problem  whicl  j 
Iro  faces  and  for  discouraging  the  influx  of  nevj 
refugees   to    the    areas    of    assistance.      Several 
European  representatives  opposed  the  suggestion  i 
to  set  a  date  after  which  refugees  could  not  qualif ; 
for  Iro  assistance,  stating  that  Iro  had  an  obli 
gation  to  governments  which  have  large  number 
of  refugees  already  on  their  territories  and  whicl 
have  a  vital  concern  in  any  transfer  to  them  oi 
full  responsibility  for  new  arrivals  on  their  terrv 
tory  after  the  established  cut-off  date.   For  budget 
ary  reasons,  the  United  States  Delegate  suggests 
that  the  General  Council  of  Iro,  when  activated 
consider  the  establishment  of  a  cut-off  date  sue 
as  February  1, 1948.    The  United  States  Delegat 
stated,  however,  that  his  Government  would  nc 
be  indifferent  to  the  situation  of  any  group  o. 
refugees  which  might  be  affected  by  the  cut-ojl 
date,  and  would  give  consideration  to  the  report 
ing  of  any  such  groups  of  refugees  as  might  b 
affected  by  the  decision  when  and  if  taken  to  tl: 
United  Nations. 

Quotas  of  Displaced  Persons  To  Be  Accepted 
by  Countries  of  Resettlement 

The  Executive  Secretary  reported  that  as  ■ 
result  of  inquiries  since  the  previous  meeting  1 
wished  to  withdraw  his  earlier  suggestion  fcj 
calling  an  international  conference  of  gover? 
ments  to  establish  quotas  of  displaced  persons  • 
be  accepted  by  countries  of  resettlement.  In  lie 
of  such  a  conference  it  was  proposed  that  he  I 
instructed  to  consult  governments  individually  t 
secure  their  voluntary  estimates  of  the  numbers  ( 
refugees  and  displaced  persons  which  they  woul 
be  willing  to  accept  as  their  fair  share  of  the  tot: 
to  be  resettled.  This  suggestion  was  adopted  Ij 
the  Commission. 

Eligibility  of  Volksdeutsche  in  Austria 

After  an  extended  discussion  on  the  eligibilil 
of  the  Volksdeutsche  in  Austria,  based  on  tw 
reports  presented  to  the  Commission  by  the  Execj 
tive  Secretary,  the  Commission  voted  to  refer  tl 
problem  of  the  eligibility  of  the  Volksdeutsche  • 
the  General  Council  of  Iro  when  activated. 
IRO  Relations  With  Voluntary  Organizations 

An  ad  hoc  subcommittee  of  the  Preparatoi 
Commission  conferred  with  representatives 
voluntary  agencies  during  the  meeting  of  the  Cor 
mission  and  received  verbal  and  written  statemen 
by  the  organizations,  which  by  vote  of  the  Commi- 
sion  were  referred  to  the  Executive  Secretary  fl 
information  and  consideration. 

The  Commission  recessed  on  January  31  j 
reconvene  on  May  4, 1948,  unless  the  Internatior| 
Refugee  Organization  comes  into  being  befo* 
that  date,  in  which  event  the  Commission  wl 
meet  no  later  than  May  15,  1948. 

Department  of  State  BuHeli 


THE  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK 


taly  Accepts  Proposal  of  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  France  To  Place 
ree  Territory  of  Trieste  Under  Italian  Sovereignty 1 


MEMORANDUM  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  OF  MARCH  20,  1948 


'■■'■  •'•■ 


,;•;•:■•■' 


The  Government  of  the  United  States  desires 
i  propose  to  the  Government  of  Italy  that  it 
£Tee  to  the  early  consideration,  jointly  with  the 
overnments  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and 
ie  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  of  the 
igotiation  of  a  Protocol  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
ith  Italy  to  provide  for  the  return  of  the  Free 
erritory  of  Trieste  to  Italian  sovereignty. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Government  of  the 
nited  States  has  consistently  maintained  that 
e  entire  area  of  the  Free  Territory  is  ethnically 
id  historically  Italian  territory  and  that  this 
overnment  agreed  to  its  separation  from  Italy 
lly  on  the  condition  that  it  should  be  truly  inde- 
mdent  and  that  the  human  rights  of  the  people 
fully  protected  and  guaranteed  against  all  pos- 
Dility  of  suppression  or  infringement.  This  con- 
tion  is  now  apparently  impossible  of  achieve- 
ent  and  therefore-this  Government  has  concluded 
at  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  overwhelmingly 
alian  population  of  the  area  can  be  assured 
ily  through  the  return  of  the  Free  Territory  to 
alian  sovereignty. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  de- 
led upon  this  proposal  in  view  of  the  proven 
workability  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
;ace  with  Italy  establishing  the  Free  Territory. 
]  is  the  considered  opinion  of  this  Government 
at  certain  elements  of  the  population  have  suc- 
pded  in  establishing  conditions  which  make  in- 
■  erative  the  guarantees  of  true  independence  for 
| e  Territory  and  the  protection  of  the  basic  rights 
1  the  people  as  envisaged  in  the  Permanent 
«atute  of  the  Free  Territory.  The  successful  es- 
'jblishment  of  a  Free  Territory  was  recognized 
i>m  the  first  as  being  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
,llest  cooperation  and  good  will  of  all  concerned. 
•|)wever,  from  the  first  hours  of  the  history  of 
h  area  as  a  Free  Territory  it  became  all  too 
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apparent  that  certain  elements  were  intent  upon 
preventing  the  establishing  of  a  truly  independent 
Free  Territory  of  Trieste.  Subsequent  events  have 
further  proven  that  the  most  fundamental  human 
rights  have  been  denied  and  a  totalitarian  system 
has  been  established  in  the  Zone  of  the  Territory 
placed  under  the  temporary  administrative  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Commander  of  the  Yugoslav 
forces  in  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste.  These  de- 
velopments have  convinced  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  the  settlement  envisaged  in  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy  cannot  successfully 
guarantee  freedom  for  the  people  of  the  area  or 
true  independence  for  the  Free  Territory  of 
Trieste. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  after 
consultation  with  the  Governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France,  has  therefore  decided  to 
recommend  the  return  of  the  Free  Territory  of 
Trieste  to  Italian  sovereignty  as  the  best  solution 
to  meet  the  democratic  aspirations  of  the  people 
and  make  possible  the  reestablishment  of  peace 
and  stability  in  the  area.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Government  of  Italy  will  concur  in  this  view  and 
agree  to  the  immediate  negotiation  of  a  protocol 
to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy  to  effect  this 
solution  of  the  problem. 

It  is  proposed  that  such  protocol  as  may  be 
agreed  to  by  the  Powers  concerned  would,  prior  to 
coming  into  force,  be  submitted  to  the  Security 
Council  for  its  approval  in  view  of  the  special 
responsibilities  assumed  by  the  Council  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste. 

A  similar  communication  is  being  addressed  to 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

1  Released  to  the  press  Mar.  23.  For  recommendations 
of  the  three  Governments,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  28,  1948, 
p.  425. 
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TEXT  OF  NOTE  FROM  THE  ITALIAN  AMBASSADOR  IN  REPLY  TO  THE 
MEMORANDUM  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 


March  22, 19J& 
Mr.  Secretary  of  State, 

With  reference  to  the  memorandum  delivered 
by  the  Department  of  State  on  the  20th  instant 
concerning  the  proposal  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  consider,  together  with  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  negotiation  of  a  protocol  to  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy  providing  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  to  Italian 
sovereignty,  I  have  the  honor,  on  instructions  from 
my  Government,  to  communicate  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  The  Italian  Government  learned  with  very 
keen  and  legitimate  satisfaction  that  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom and  France  had  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  reestablishment  of  a  free  order  and  respect 
for  the  democratic  aspirations  of  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  population  of  the  Free  Territory  of 
Trieste  can  only  be  guaranteed  by  the  return  of 
the  Territory  to  Italian  sovereignty. 


2.  The  Italian  Government  is  prepared  to  pa 
ticipate  to  that  end  together  with  the  Governmen 
of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Fran, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  through  the  drawing  up  of 
protocol  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  Securii 
Council  for  approval. 

3.  The  Italian  Government  speaks  for  the  enti 
Italian  people  and  the  people  of  the  Free  Ten 
tory  in  expressing  their  rej  oicing.   It  realizes  f  ul 
the  importance  and  significance  of  the  propos 
jointly  put  forward  by  the  Governments  of  ti- 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Franc 
This  proposal  not  only  constitutes  the  recognitk 
of  a  fundamental  principle  of  international  ju 
tice,  but,  when  realized,  can  likewise  constitute, 
guaranty  of  peace  and  of  that  sincere  collabor 
tion  which  Italy  desires  with  the  neighborh; 
Yugoslav  people. 

Please  accept  [etc.] 

Alberto  Tarchiani 
Ambassador  of  Italy 


Transfer  of  Passenger  and  Cargo  Vessels  to  Italy 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  March  16] 

Fourteen  of  the  ships  transferred  to  Italy  today 
are  Italian  vessels  seized  by  the  United  States 
during  the  war.  The  other  15  are  the  equivalent 
tonnage  of  Italian  ships  which  were  seized  by  the 
United  States  and  lost  during  the  conflict  or  re- 
duced to  such  a  condition  that  they  could  not  be 
returned. 

The  Italian  vessels  seized  by  the  United  States 
during  the  early  years  of  the  war  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  victory  against  dictatorship  to 
which  the  Italian  people  contributed  so  much  after 


their  own  liberation  from  Fascism.  They  are  U 
turned  now  to  rejoin  the  Italian  Merchant  Marb 
and  work  again  for  the  rebuilding  of  peace  ail 
the  restoration  of  a  prosperous  Italy. 

In  making  this  transfer,  I  am  happy  to  expns 
again  the  feeling  of  friendship  and  admiration  I 
the  American  people  for  the  Italian  people,  wt, 
in  these  brief  years  since  the  war  ended  in  Euro], 
nave  made  such  courageous  strides  forward  in  tj 
democratic  faith  and  repeatedly  shown  the  woil 
that,  supported  with  courage  and  wisdom,  tls 
faith  cannot  and  will  not  falter  or  fail. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  9935 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  March  16] 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  of 
October  6,  1917  (40  Stat.  411),  as  amended,  and 
the  act  of  August  5,  1947,  Public  Law  370,  80th 


1 13  Federal  Register  1395. 
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Congress,  1st  Session,  it  is  hereby  ordered  3 
follows: 

1.  The  Attorney  General  and  the  United  ota'S 
Maritime  Commission  are  authorized  and  direct! 
to  transfer  to  the  Government  of  Italy  all  rig;, 
title,  interest,  and  possession  of  the  United  Stats, 
the  Attorney  General,  or  the  Maritime  Comm- 
sion  in  the  following  vessels,  which  were  unci 
Italian  registry  and  flag  on  September  1,  1939 
Department  of  State  Bullen 


White  Clover  (ex. 

Monfiore) 
Alcibiades  (ex.  IoleFassio) 
Faireno  (ex.  Dentice) 
Malvern   (ex.  Trottiera) 
Monticello  (ex.  Conte 

Grande) 
Swivel  (ex.  Bacicin  Padre) 


Iwood  (ex.  Laconia) 
allant  Fox  (ew.  Guian) 
old  Heels  (ex.  Brennero) 
ermitage   (ex.  Conte 
Biancamano) 
)wlander  (ex.  Leme) 
okatan  (ex.  Mar  Glauco) 
roubador  (ex.  Confldenza) 
pphoon   (ex.  Colorado) 

2.  The  United  States  Maritime  Commission  is 
ithorized  and  directed  to  designate  15  surplus 
iberty  ships  and  to  transfer  them  to  the  Govern- 
ient  of  Italy,2  it  having  been  determined  by  the 
ommission  that  15  Liberty  ships  have  a  total 
mnage  approximately  equal  to  the  total  tonnage 
l  vessels  under  Italian  registry  and  flag  on  Sep- 
mber  1,  1939,  and  subsequently  seized  in  United 
tates  ports  and  thereafter  lost  while  being  em- 
!oyed  in  the  United  States  war  effort. 

3.  The  above  transfers  shall  be  made  pursuant 
i  agreements  to  be  executed  by  the  Attorney 
eneral  or  the  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
on  or  both,  as  the  case  may  require,  acting  on 
(half  of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  Govern- 
ent  of  Italy,  which  agreements  shall  contain 
bstantially  the  following  provisions  and  such 
her  provisions  consistent  with  the  act  of  August 
1947,  as  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Maritime 
amission,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 

State,  shall  consider  necessary  and  appropriate : 

(c)  No  monetary  compensation  shall  be  paid  for 
e  use  by  the  United  States  or  its  agencies  of 
rmer  Italian  vessels  acquired  or  seized  by  the 
aited  States  after  September  1,  1939. 

(b)  All  costs  incurred  to  return  or  transfer  a 
ssel  to  the  Government  of  Italy  shall  be  borne 
i'  reimbursed  by  the  Government  of  Italy. 

(c)  The  Government  of  Italy  shall  agree  to 
ischarge  and  save  harmless  the  Government  of 
h  United  States  of  America  from  any  responsi- 
I  ity  and  liability  for  the  processing,  settlement 
I'd  satisfaction  of  any  claims  to  or  against  the 
resels  so  transferred  or  the  lost  vessels  in  respect 
(  which  substitute  vessels  are  transferred. 

{d)  Prior  to  the  removal  of  any  vessel  to  be 
I'msf erred  from  the  custody,  actual  or  construc- 
I  e,  of  any  court,  the  Government  of  Italy  shall 
i  ike  or  cause  to  be  made  arrangements,  including 
h  posting  of  a  stipulation  for  value  or  other 
Purity  in  nature  and  amount  satisfactory  to 
lib  court,  to  secure  the  payment  of  any  unpaid 
'  ims  against  the  vessel. 

j(e)  Of  the  15  surplus  Liberty  ships  designated 
V  transfer  to  the  Government  of  Italy  the  Mari- 
ne Commission  shall  retain  such  number  as  will 
(lstitute  security  for  the  payment  of  such  sums 
I  money  as  the  Attorney  General  may  determine 
Ejficient  for  the  processing,  settlement  and  satis- 
Mion  of  any  claims  not  otherwise  secured  to  or 
feinst  the  lost  vessels  in  respect  of  which  the 
^stitute  ships  are  being  transferred. 
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(/)  Delivery  of  the  Hermitage  (ex.  Conte  Bian- 
camano) and  Monticello  (ex.  Conte  Grande)  pur- 
suant to  this  order  shall  be  without  prejudice  to 
any  rights  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  under  existing  agency  agreements  with 
the  Government  of  Italy,  with  respect  to  (1)  ac- 
counting for  revenues  of  such  vessels  accruing 
prior  to  the  date  of  delivery  of  such  vessels  pur- 
suant to  this  order,  and  (2)  the  operation  of  the 
S.S.  Saturnia  and  S.S.  Vulcania,  or  either,  in  ac- 
cordance with  existing  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  Italy. 

4.  The  Liberty  ships  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Government  of  Italy  shall  be  selected  by  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Government  of  Italy,  such  vessels 
to  be  operated  by  Italy  for  commercial  use.  Pro- 
vision shall  be  made  that  such  Liberty  ships  are 
to  be  operated  under  the  Italian  flag  and  shall 
not  be  sold  to  any  person  or  corporation  not  a  na- 
tional of  Italy,  without  the  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

5.  The  Attorney  General  and  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  shall  act  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  in  carrying  out  the 
terms  of  this  Executive  order  with  all  possible 
promptness  in  a  manner  which  will  effectuate  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  to  assist 
friendly  and  democratic  European  nations  to  re- 
build their  economies  without  delay. 


The  White  House, 
March  16, 19^8. 

Additional  Treaties  With  Italy  U.S. 
Will  Keep  in  Force  or  Revive 

[Released  to  the  press  March  16] 

Text  of  a  note  from  Ambassador  Dunn  delivered 
on  March  12,  1948,  to  the  Italian  Foreign  Office 
by  the  American  Embassy  at  Rome 

1  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  my  note  of  February 
6,  1948  giving  official  notification,  in  accordance 
with  Article  44  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy 
dated  at  Paris  February  10,  1947,  regarding  the 
pre-war  bilateral  treaties  and  other  international 
agreements  with  Italy  which  the  United  States 
desires  to  keep  in  force  or  revive.3    It  was  stated 

2  The  names  of  the  Liberty  ships  transferred  are  as 
follows :  Fort  Wedderburne,  Fort  Gasperau,  Fort  Charni- 
say,  Fort  Hudson's  Hope,  Fort  Maurepas,  Fort  Fork,  Fort 
MacMurray,  Fort  Simpson,  Fort  Kootenay,  Fort  La  Traite, 
Fort  Walsh,  Fort  Rae,  Fort  Frederick,  Fort  Gibraltar,  and 
Fort  Acton. 

8  Bulletin  of  Feb.  22,  1948,  p.  248. 
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in  that  notification  that  the  reciprocal  copyright 
arrangement  between  the  United  States  and  Italy 
and  the  agreement  for  the  protection  of  trade- 
marks in  Morocco  would  be  the  subject  of  a 
separate  communication. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  now  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
wishes  to  include  the  reciprocal  copyright  arrange- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  Italy  effected 
pursuant  to  the  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Wash- 
ington October  28,  1892,  and  the  exchanges  of 
notes  signed  at  Washington  September  2,  1914, 
February  12,  March  4,  and  March  11, 1915,  among 
the  pre-war  bilateral  treaties  and  other  interna- 
tional agreements  with  Italy  which  the  United 
States  desires  to  keep  in  force  or  revive.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  understood  that  the  aforementioned  ar- 
rangement will  continue  in  force  and  that  the 
Government  of  each  country  will  extend  to  the 
nationals  of  the  other  country  treatment  as  favor- 
able with  respect  to  copyrights  as  was  contem- 
plated at  the  time  the  arrangement  was  entered 
into  by  the  two  countries. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica also  desires  to  continue  in  force  or  revive  the 
agreement  for  the  protection  of  trademarks  in 
Morocco,  effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at 
Tangier  June  13,  July  29,  and  December  19,  1903 
and  March  12, 1904. 

Reiteration  of  Four  Power  Responsibilities 
in  the  ACC 

Statement  by  Secretary  Marshall 

[Released  to  the  press  March  25] 

The  Representatives  of  this  Government  have 
tried  diligently  and  patiently  for  nearly  three 
years  and  are  still  trying  to  make  the  Allied  Con- 
trol Council  an  effective  organization  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Germany  as  an  economic  and  po- 
litical unit.     Their  efforts  have  to  a  large  extent 
been  frustrated  by  the  tactics  of  the  Soviet  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  Council.    The  Ace  in  Berlin 
as  well  as  the  joint  occupation  of  the  city  are  es- 
tablished    by     governmental     agreement.     Any 
further  attempt  to  disrupt  the  functioning  of  the 
Allied  Control  Authority,  as  initially  suggested 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Soviet  Representative  on 
March  20,  could  only  be  construed  as  reflecting  an 
intention,  which  the  United  States  does  not  share, 
to  renounce  efforts  to  obtain  Four  Power  agree- 
ment on  policies  for  Germany  and  would  be  re- 
garded as  unilateral  action  aimed  against  the  uni- 
fication of  Germany.    In  accordance  with  the  in- 
ternational agreement  binding  on  all  four  control 
powers,  the  United  States  intends  to  continue  to 
fulfill  its  responsibilities  as  a  member  of  the  Con- 
trol Council  and  as  a  joint  occupant  of  the  city  of 
Berlin. 
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German  "People's  Congress"  Condemned 
by  U.S.  and  U.K. 

Statement  ly  Secretary  Marshall 

[Released  to  the  press  March  2 

The  self-styled  German  "People's  Congress"  wil 
organized  in  December,  1947,  under  the  auspices  ( j 
the  Socialist  Unity  Party  of  the  Soviet  zone,  an 
functions  as  a  Communist-dominated  orgamzi 
tion.    Its  membership  indicates  that  it  represen 
but  a  small  minority  of  the  German  populatio 
It  has  been  condemned  by  the  United  States  ar  I 
British  occupation  authorities  as  "a  deliberate  a 
tempt  by  the  organizers  to  circumvent  the  poller 
of  military  government  to  ensure  that  political  a  i 
tivities  are  conducted  honestly  and  openly.    .    . 
The  People's  Congress  purports  to  represent  i. 
parties  and  sections  of  the  population  but  in  fa, 
it  has  been  repudiated  by  all  the  recognized  pohi- 
cal  parties  except  the  Communist  Party".     0 
these  grounds  it  has  been  denied  authorization  t 
its  activities  in  the  bizonal  area.  . 

The  so-called  "People's  Congress"  has  no  legi- 
mate  claim  to  represent  the  German  people  asi 
whole,  and  it  is  practicing  a  cruel  deception  up» 
the  German  people  in  seeking  to  impose  itself  upi 
them  as  a  substitute  for  genuine  German  unity, 

Nonmilitary  Aspects  of  German  Occupation  i 
Remain  Under  Department  of  the  Army 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  March  j 

On  January  27  the  Department  of  the  Arti 
announced  that  an  agreement  had  been  reach 
that  the  Department  of  State  should  assume  i 
responsibility  for  the  nonmilitary  aspects  of  ] 
German  occupation,  looking  toward  the  transs 
of  such  responsibility  on  or  about  July  1,  193 
Following  a  review  of  the  present  situation.! 
has  been  decided  that  it  would  be  inadvisable! 
make  any  changes  in  our  present  administrate 
arrangements  for  Germany.  This  decision  \ J 
not  have  any  adverse  effect  on  progress  toward « 
veloping  German  responsibility  for  self-goveJ 
ment  and  administrative  initiative. 

General  Clay  remains  as  military  governor  in 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  United  States  loifi 
in  Europe. 

No  Immediate  Plans  for  Meeting  of  Frent 
British,  and  American  Foreign  Ministers 

[Released  to  the  press  Marcrl 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Map 
23  that  there  is  no  plan  for  a  meeting  bet^B 
M.  Bidault,  Mr.  Bevin,  and  Secretary  MarsM 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  three  Governmi 
will  establish  the  closest  consultation  on  all  i| 
ters  of  mutual  interest.  Whether  this  consultaC 
will  take  the  form  of  a  meeting  between  the  tli 
Secretaries  or  through  some  other  method  caifl 
be  determined  at  the  moment. 

Department  of  State  Bultt 


eply  to  Soviet  Objections  to  Tripartite  Discussions  on  Germany 

TEXT  OF  NOTE  TO  THE  SOVIET  AMBASSADOR  FROM  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  ARMOUR 


[Released  to  the  press  March  26] 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
te  receipt  of  your  note,  No.  50,  of  March  6,  1948, 
mcerning  the  discussions  which  the  Governments 
i  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
ranee  held  in  London  respecting  Germany. " 
In  its  note  of  March  6,  the  Soviet  Government 
iterated  the  views  expressed  in  the  Soviet  Em- 
issy's  communication  of  February  13, 1948,  to  the 
Feet  that  the  London  discussions  were  in  contra- 
ction to  the  Potsdam  Agreement  and  to  the 
greement  on  Control  Machinery  for  Germany, 
l  its  memorandum  of  February  21,  1948,  the  De- 
triment of  State  pointed  out  that  these  talks  were 
•ranged  for  a  discussion  of  problems  in  Germany 
:  mutual  interest  to  the  three  governments,  and 
at  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Potsdam  Agree- 
ent,  or  other  agreements  relating  to  Germany 
ncluded  by  the  four  occupying  powers,  which 
•events  any  of  the  powers  from  discussing  be- 
veen  themselves  questions  of  common  concern. 
The  United  States  Government  notes  that  the 
>viet  Government  continues  to  fail  to  recognize 
at  the  three  powers  have  been  obliged  to  consult 
'aong  themselves  at  this  time  as  a  result  of  the 
iiwillingness  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  imple- 
ient  the  principles  of  economic  unity  as  well  as 
her  principles  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement.  The 
i>viet  Government  claims  that  the  other  occupying 
■wers  have  undertaken  a  series  of  unilateral  ac- 
>ns,  contrary  to  the  four-power  agreement  with 
spect  to  Germany. 

The  Soviet  Government  cites,  as  the  first  expres- 

:>n  of  such  policy,  the  agreement  between  Great 

'itain  and  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 

i>nomic  fusion  of  their  respective  zones  of  occu- 

tion  in  Germany.    The  note  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 

; anient  states :  "It  is  well  known  that  the  question 

creating  a  unified  Anglo-American  Zone  was 

t  even  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the 

jmtrol  Council".    This  statement  does  not  corre- 

ond  to  the  facts.    At  the  meeting  of  the  Allied 

'.mtrol  Council  in  Berlin  on  July  20, 1946,  General 

■  sNarney  made  the  following  statement  on  behalf 

|  his  Government : 

• ''The  United  States  Government  is  of  the  view 
>t  no  zone  in  Germany  is  self-sustaining.  The 
iatment  of  two  or  more  zones  as  an  economic  unit 
)>uld  improve  conditions  in  the  zones  concerned. 
'"Therefore,  the  United  States  Government  has 
,thorized  its  representative  on  the  Allied  Control 
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Council  to  join  with  the  representatives  of  any 
other  occupying  power  or  powers  in  measures  for 
the  treatment  of  our  respective  zones  as  an  eco- 
nomic unit,  pending  quadripartite  agreement 
which  would  permit  the  application  of  the  Pots- 
dam decision  to  treat  all  of  Germany  as  an  eco- 
nomic unit  so  as  to  attain  a  balanced  economy 
throughout  Germany. 

"While  the  United  States  would  prefer  quadri- 
partite agreement  to  implement  the  Potsdam  de- 
cision for  the  establishment  of  central  German 
administrative  agencies  for  Germany  as  a  whole, 
its  representative  is  prepared  to  cooperate  with 
the  representatives  of  any  or  all  of  the  other  oc- 
cupying powers  in  Germany  in  establishing  admin- 
istrative arrangements  to  secure  economic  unity. 

"The  United  States  does  not  intend  by  its  pres- 
ent proposal  to  divide  Germany  but  rather  to 
expedite  its  treatment  as  an  economic  unit. 

"Any  arrangements  which  representatives  of 
the  United  States  may  make  with  the  representa- 
tives of  any  other  occupying  power  will  be  open 
on  equal  terms  to  the  representatives  of  all  other 
occupying  powers  at  any  time  they  are  prepared 
to  participate. 

"The  United  States  Government  proposes  this 
arrangement  because  of  its  belief  that  Germany 
can  no  longer  be  administered  in  four  air-tight 
compartments  without  free  economic  interchange 
unless  economic  paralysis  is  to  result.  The  United 
States  Government  is  unwilling  to  permit  creep- 
ing economic  paralysis  to  grow  if  it  is  possible  to 
attain  economic  unity  between  its  zone  and  any 
other  zone  in  Germany  as  a  prelude  to  economic 
unity  for  all  Germany." 

According  to  the  official  minutes  of  the  Allied 
Control  Council  (CONL/M(46)19),  the  meeting 
agreed  in  view  of  the  unpreparedness  of  the  other 
delegations  to  defer  consideration  of  the  United 
States  proposal.  At  the  next  meeting  on  July  30, 
1946,  according  to  the  official  minutes  (CONL/M 
(46)20),  the  Control  Council  considered  the 
United  States  Government's  proposal.  At  this 
meeting  Marshal  Douglas  announced  that  after 
full  consideration  the  British  Government  had 
authorized  him  to  accept,  in  principle,  General 
McNarney's  offer.  Comments  on  the  United 
States  proposal  were  made  by  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentative at  this  meeting  and  by  the  French  repre-  % 
sentative  at  subsequent  meetings. 
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It  should  be  recalled  that  the  same  offer  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  join  its  zone  eco- 
nomically with  that  of  any  other  occupying  power 
had  previously  been  made  before  the  Council  ot 
Foreign  Ministers  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Byrnes,  on  July  11, 1946,  at  Paris,  and  was  subse- 
quently reiterated  by  him  in  an  address  at  Stutt- 
gart on  September  6, 1946.  The  responsibility  for 
rejection  of  this  offer  and  for  failure  to  include 
its  zone  in  this  economic  arrangement  lies  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  itself.  m 

The  threat  to  the  authority  of  the  Allied  Con- 
trol Council  does  not  arise  from  the  actions  of  the 
United  States,  but  rather  from  the  consistent  pur- 
suit by  the  Soviet  Government  in  the  eastern  zone 
of  Germany  of  a  systematic  unilateral  policy  of 
its  own.     The  Soviet  Government  has  failed  to 
observe  the  principle  of  economic  unity  provided 
for  in  Section  III,  B,  14,  of  the  Potsdam  Agree- 
ment.   It  has  likewise  failed  to  insure,  as  provided 
in  Section  III,  B,  15  (c),  of  the  same  agreement, 
"the  equitable  distribution  of  essential  commodi- 
ties between  the  several  zones  so  as  to  produce  a 
balanced  economy  throughout  Germany  and  re- 
duce the  need  for  imports".    It  has  carried  out 
reparation  removals  of  industrial  capital  equip- 
ment from  the  eastern  zone  without  regard  to 
agreed  limitations  on  such  removals  and  without 
consideration  of  the  legitimate  peace-time  require- 
ments of  the  German  economy.    It  has  also  con- 
tinuously taken  reparation  in  the  form  of  resources 
and  current  production,  contrary  to  the  under- 
standing at  Potsdam.     The  Soviet  Government 
under  the  guise  of  reparation  has  taken  into  its 
possession  in  gigantic  trusts  (the  so-called  Soviet 
A.  G's)   major  industrial  establishments  in  the 
eastern  zone  accounting  for  25  to  30  per  cent  of 
the  total  remaining  industrial  productive  capacity. 
The  Soviet  Government  has  furthermore  car- 
ried out  in  its  zone  a  unilateral  policy  with  respect 
to  political  activity.    The  Potsdam  Agreement  en- 
visaged that  local  self-government  would  be  re- 
established throughout  Germany  on  democratic 
principles;  that  all  political  parties  with  rights 
of  assembly  and  of  public  discussion  should  be  al- 
lowed and  encouraged ;  and  that  representative  and 
elective  principles  should  be  introduced  m  the 
various  levels  of  government.    In  actual  practice, 
however,  the  Socialist  Party  was  suppressed  by 
the  imposed  amalgamation  with  the  Communist 
Party  into  the  Socialist  Unity  Party,  which  has 
become  the  new  bulwark  for  a  totalitarian  regime 
in  eastern  Germany,  while  the  other  authorized 
political  parties  have  been  subjected  to  pressure, 
discrimination  and  intimidation,  and  have  not  been 
enabled  to  function  freely.    Basic  human  rights 
are  being  denied  the  population,  while  concentra- 
tion camps  are  being  used  anew  for  individuals 
unwilling  to  accept  this  new  totalitarianism.    It 
is  the  unilateral  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  which 
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has  cut  off  eastern  Germany  from  its  natural  intetf 
course,  political  and  economic,  with  western  Gei 
many. 

The  Soviet  Government  not  only  charges  ti 
other  three  governments  with  the  inadequate  f mv  ! 
tioning  of  the  Allied  Control  Council  but  also  wit  J 
the  failure  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  ti 
reach  agreement  on  German  questions  during  ii 
1947  sessions  held  in  Moscow  and  London.    Ti 
official  records  of  these  conferences  do  not  confiri  i 
the  Soviet  Government's  assertion  that  it  mac 
efforts  to  bring  about  four-power  agreement  H 
meeting  half-way  the  proposals  of  the  other  po^  - 
ers.    The  Soviet  Government  resorts  to  a  curioij 
logic  when  it  seeks  to  demonstrate  its  assertion  U 
enumerating  proposals  of  the  Soviet  Union  nj 
found  acceptable  by  the  other  three  powers.    By 
sincere  effort  to  arrive  at  reasonable  compromise 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the  Unit*  J 
Kingdom  and  France  were  able  to  arrive  at  maii 
agreed  positions,  only  to  find  that  the  Soviet  Gcj 
ernment  was  not  likewise  ready  to  seek  solutiol 
acceptable  to  all  four  powers. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  draw  the  inference  fret 
the  known  proceedings  of  the  Allied  Contil 
Council  and  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  thj 
the  Soviet  Government  has  been  pursuing  in  Ghj 
many  objectives  different  from  those  of  the  otH 
occupying  powers,  who  are  seeking  the  pacificatil 
of  Germany  and  the  economic  recovery  of  Eurt  j 
as  a  whole,  including  Germany.  This  infererj 
appears  to  be  borne  out  by  the  extensive  remaii 
in  the  Soviet  Government's  note  of  March  6  <j 
rected  against  American  aid  in  the  economic 
covery  of  Europe  as  well  as  against  the  econoni 
and  political  cooperation  of  the  United  Kingdojj 
France,  Belgium,  Holland  and  Luxembourg  eel 
firmed  in  the  treaty  signed  at  Brussels,  March  < 
It  is  not  these  steps  which  have  led  to  the  politij 
cleavage  of  Europe  as  claimed  by  the  Soviet  G«ij 
ernment,  but  rather  prior  actions  of  the  Sovd 
Government  and  a  group  of  eastern  Europe! 
states  under  Soviet  influence  which  have  disruplj 
the  normal  framework  of  the  European  commung 
and  interfered  with  the  progress  of  recovery  frl 
the  effects  of  the  war. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  the  United  Sta* 
Government  is  not  able  to  agree  with  the  Sod 
Government's  interpretation  of  the  London  (! 
cussions  on  the  German  question.  The  Lone* 
discussions  sought  the  solution  of  the  urgent  i 
litical  and  economic  problems  which  have  aria 
as  a  result  of  the  continuous  failure  to  reach  sfl 
implement  quadripartite  agreement,  due  to  I 
attitude  of  the  Soviet  Government.  As  ' 
stated  in  the  communique  issued  on  March  8  by* 
representatives  of  the  powers  participating  in  a 
informal  London  discussions:  "The  participate 
powers  had  in  view  the  necessity  of  ensuring  J 
economic  reconstruction  of  western  Europe  incM 
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y  Germany,  and  of  establishing  a  basis  for  the 
rticipation  of  a  democratic  Germany  in  the  com- 
lnity  of  free  peoples.  While  delay  in  reaching 
jse  objectives  can  no  longer  be  accepted,  ultimate 
>ur  Power  agreement  is  in  no  way  precluded". 
Accept  [etc.] 

For  the  Secretary  of  State : 

Norman  Armour 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
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reign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1932, 
Jume  II,  Released 

[Released  to  the  press  March  22] 

rhe  Department  of  State  released  on  March  22 
reign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1932,  vol- 
le  II.  Four  other  volumes  for  the  year  will  be 
eased  within  the  next  few  months  as  soon  as 
;y  are  ready. 

The  year  1932  is  the  first  for  which  more  than 
■ee  regular  annual  volumes  have  been  prepared. 
i6  increase  in  number  of  volumes  has  become 
pessary  in  order  to  continue  properly  to  set 
•th  a  yearly  record  of  the  Department's  dip- 
natic  activities  in  a  period  when  international 
|ations  were  assuming  greater  importance.  With 
s  increase  in  number  of  volumes  the  former 
ithod  of  arranging  the  country  sections  in  a 
'rely  alphabetical  order  has  been  found  inade- 
ite.  Beginning  with  the  volumes  for  1932,  aside 
iim  a  general  section,  the  volumes  are  arranged 
[an  area  basis.  Volume  I  for  1932  will  contain 
is  general  section,  including  papers  on  interna- 
nal  conferences  and  other  matters  of  a  multi- 
ieral  nature.  Volume  II,  now  being  released, 
litains  country  sections,  arranged  in  three 
!>ups,  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  Eu- 
Me,  and  the  Near  East  and  Africa.  The  third 
II  fourth  volumes  will  contain  the  documents  on 
b  Far  East  and  the  fifth  volume  those  relating 
itthe  American  republics. 

.Tor  the  most  part,  volume  II  deals  with  sub- 
Its  of  a  commercial  or  legal  nature.  Of  special 
Lportance  in  the  political  field  is  the  collection  of 
jiorts  on  internal  developments  in  Germany 
lich  shed  light  on  the  growing  threat  of  the  Nazis 
•the  Weimar  Republic  in  the  year  before  Hitler 
illy  seized  power. 

( Copies  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
Ittes,  1932,  volume  II  (lxxxvi,  827  pages),  may 
'purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
lats,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
1,  for  $3  each. 
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HE  INTERNATIONAL  CIVIL  AVIATION  ORGANIZATION 


An  Article 


The  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
[cao),  with  headquarters  in  Montreal,  Canada, 
affiliated  with  the  United  Nations  as  the  special- 
ed  agency  in  the  field  of  international  civil  avia- 
on.  Endowed  with  broad  jurisdiction  in  the  field 
;  international  air  navigation  and  with  consulta- 
ve  and  advisory  functions  in  matters  pertain- 
g  to  the  economics  of  international  air  transport 
id  to  private  international  air  law,  Icao  includes 
i  its  membership  of  46  states 1  all  the  major  na- 
ons  engaged  in  international  air  commerce.  One 
!  the  first  postwar  intergovernmental  organiza- 
ons  to  begin  operation,  Icao  2  has  already  made  a 
ajor  contribution  to  postwar  international  air 
ansportation  by  standardizing  in  large  part  the 
chniques  of  air  navigation.  It  has  a  potentially 
aportant  function  in  the  field  of  joint  support  of 
r-navigation  facilities  and  is  becoming  increas- 
igly  active  in  the  field  of  private  international 
rlaw. 

The  great  strides  in  the  development  of  inter- 
itional  military  air  transport  during  World  War 
[  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Allied  Govern- 
ents  the  possibilities  and  problems  of  postwar 
iternational  civil  aviation.  In  the  period  be- 
veen  the  two  world  wars,  the  International  Com- 
ission  for  Air  Navigation  (Cina),  established 
ider  the  Paris  convention  8  of  October  13,  1919, 
id  set  up  a  number  of  technical  standards  for 
vil  air  transport  and  arranged  for  exchange  of 
riation  information  among  member  states. 
:INa,  however,  which  by  1939  represented  33 
'ates,  was  never  able  to  deal  with  international 
Ration  on  a  world-wide  basis.  Its  membership 
Misisted  chiefly  of  European  states.  The  United 
jtates,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
ermany,  China,  and  most  of  the  Latin  American 
ates  did  not  participate.  A  group  of  Western 
[emisphere  states,  including  the  United  States, 
jet  at  Lima  in  1937  to  establish  a  second  interna- 
onal  civil-aviation  body  under  the  Pan  American 
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convention  for  air  navigation  drawn  up  in  Habana 
in  1928,  but  the  permanent  American  aeronautical 
commission  was  never  formally  constituted. 

Cognizant  that  a  postwar  international  organ- 
ization was  needed  that  not  only  would  set  up  air- 
navigation  standards  and  practices  for  the  whole 
world,  but  would  deal  with  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  international  air  transport,  the  United 
States  took  the  lead  by  calling  an  international 
conference  on  civil  aviation.  On  November  1, 
1944,  representatives  of  54  nations  met  at 
Chicago.4 

The  International  Civil  Aviation  Conference 
lasted  until  December  7,  1944.  The  final  act  of 
the  Conference,  signed  by  the  representatives  of 
all  participating  governments,  contained  the  texts 
of  the  following  instruments :  interim  agreement 
on  international  civil  aviation;  convention  on  in- 
ternational civil  aviation;  international  air-serv- 
ices transit  agreement;  and  international  air- 
transport agreement;  as  well  as  12  technical 
annexes. 

Each  of  the  four  instruments  was  opened  for 
signature  on  December  7,  1944.  The  first  two  in- 
struments not  only  set  forth  general  principles 
for  international  air  navigation  but  also  provided 
respectively  for  a  provisional  and  a  permanent 
international  aviation  organization.  The  inter- 
national air-services  transit  agreement,  incorpo- 
rating the  "two  freedoms"  of  the  air — the  right 


1  As  of  Feb.  17,  1948. 

'During  the  period  June  6,  945,  to  Apr.  4,  947,  the 
Organization  was  called  Picao  (Provisional  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization). 

8  Relating  to  the  regulation  of  air  navigation. 

1  The  only  major  nonenemy  or  nonenemy-occupied  states 
which  did  not  participate  were  Argentina,  which  was  not 
invited,  and  the  U.S.S.K.,  which  did  not  attend.  Argen- 
tina in  June  1946  adhered  to  the  interim  agreement,  the 
convention,  and  the  transit  agreement,  but  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  taken  no  action  in  this  direction. 
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to  fly  over  sovereign  territory  and  the  right  to  land 
for  noncommercial  purposes — and  the  inter- 
national air-transport  agreements  incorporating 
the  "five  freedoms,"  including  commercial  air 
rights,  were  only  the  beginning  of  an  attempt  to 
handle  the  economic  problems  of  international  air 
transport  through  reciprocal  granting  of  privi- 
leges on  a  multilateral  basis.  The  technical  an- 
nexes were  only  a  start  in  the  direction  of  inter- 
national standardization  of  air-navigation 
procedures.  It  would  be  the  work  of  the  new 
international  aviation  body  to  develop  and  revise 
the  work  of  the  Chicago  conference. 

By  June  6, 1945,  the  interim  agreement  had  been 
accepted  by  the  number  of  states  (26)  required 
to  bring  it  into  force,  and  the  Provisional  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization  was  accord- 
ingly established.  On  August  15,  1946,  the  first 
meeting  of  Picao  was  held  at  Montreal,  Canada. 

Structure  of  the  Organization 

The  structure  of  the  provisional  Organization— 
an  annual  Assembly  of  all  member  states,  a  Coun- 
cil of  21  member  states  elected  by  the  Assembly, 
and  an  international  Secretariat— has  been  pre- 
served in  the  permanent  Organization,  which  came 
into  existence  on  April  4,  1947,  30  days  after  the 
twenty-sixth  instrument  of  ratification  of  the  Chi- 
cago convention  had  been  deposited  with  the 
United  States  Government.5  The  Assembly,6 
which  elects  its  own  officers  and  determines  its  own 
rules  of  procedure,  has  the  function  of  taking  ap- 
propriate action  upon  the  reports  of  the  Council 
and  handling  all  other  matters  referred  to  it  by 
the  Council  or  not  specifically  assigned  to  the 
Council.  The  Council,  or  executive  body,  com- 
plies with  the  directives  of  the  Assembly,  main- 
tains liaison  with  member  states  and  with  other 
international  bodies,  and  is  generally  responsible 
for  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  Organization. 
In  session  about  eight  months  of  the  year,  the 
Council  is  assisted  by  subsidiary  working  groups 
such  as  the  Air  Navigation  and  Air  Transport 


5  The  United  States  is  the  depositary  government  for 
the  instruments  of  ratification  of  or  adherence  to  the  in- 
terim agreement  and  to  the  convention  on  international 
civil  aviation. 

'  First  Interim  Assembly  held  in  Montreal,  Canada,  May 
21-June  8,  1946 ;  First  Assembly  of  Icao  held  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  May  6-27,  1947 ;  Second  Assembly  of  Icao  sched- 
uled to  be  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  June  1948. 
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Committees.  Icao's  Legal  Committee,  as  e:j 
plained  later,  is  another  important  body  with: 
the  Organization.  The  President  of  the  Counc 
is  Dr.  Edward  Warner,  formerly  Vice  Chairnu 
of  the  United  States  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  1 
charge  of  the  permanent  secretariat  is  Secretai 
General  Albert  Koper,  formerly  Secretary  Ge: 
eral  of  the  International  Commission  for  A 
Navigation  (Cina). 

Work  in  the  Technical  Field 

In  view  of  the  great  speed  with  which  mode: 
airplanes  traverse  the  earth  and  the  large  numb- 
of  civil  aircraft  flying  internationally, 
was  necessary  that  the  Organization  underta* 
at  once  the  work  of  standardizing  internation 
air-navigation  facilities  and  developing  unifon 
aircraft-operational  procedures. 

The  Air  Navigation  Committee  of  the  Coum 
directs  the  technical  work  of  the  Organizatic. 
Work  was  begun  in  October  1945  on  developib; 
"Recommendations  for  Standards,  Practices,  ail 
Procedures",  which  may  become  legally  bindi;; 
under  the  Chicago  convention  when  adopted  jj 
the  Council.  The  First  Assembly  of  Icao  byi 
resolution  adopted  the  following  definitions : 

"Standards :  Any  specification  for  materiel,  pi  • 
formance,  personnel,  or  procedures,  the  unifon 
application  of  which  is  recognized  as  necessa) 
for  the  safety  or  regularity  of  international  n 
navigation  and  to  which  Contracting  States  wl 
conform  in  accordance  with  the  Convention;  \ 
the  event  of  impossibility  of  compliance,  notinV 
tion  to  the  Council  is  compulsory  under  Artii: 
38." 

"Recommended  Practice:  Any  specification  ii 
materiel,  performance,  personnel,  or  procedur; 
the  uniform  application  of  which  is  recognized  \ 
desirable  in  the  interest  of  safety,  regularity,  i 
efficiency  of  international  air  navigation,  and : 
which  Contracting  States  will  endeavor  to  cc- 
form  in  accordance  with  the  Convention." 

Ten  specialized  categories  have  been  establish: 
in  technical  matters ;  aerodromes,  air  routes,  a: 
ground  aids;  meteorology;  rules  of  the  air  a: 
air-traffic  control;  communications;  aeronaut^ 
maps  and  charts;  search  and  rescue;  persow 
licensing;  accident  investigation;  operating  prs 
tices;  and  airworthiness.  Each  category  I 
handled  initially  by  a  division,  that  is,  an  int. 
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itional  meeting  in  which  all  member  states  may 
irticipate.  The  technical  recommendations 
•awn  up  by  the  divisions  are  submitted  to  all 
ember  states  for  review  and  comment  prior  to 
>ssible  amendment  by  the  Air  Navigation  Com- 
ittee  and  adoption  by  the  Council.  During  re- 
nt months  the  most  important  activity  of  the 
rganization  in  the  technical  field  has  been  the 
view  of  "Picao  Recommendations  for  Standards, 
ractices,  and  Procedures"  with  a  view  to  their 
loption  as  international  standards  and  recom- 
ended  practices  under  article  37  of  the  conven- 
)n. 

Among  the  problems  of  standardization  yet  to 
■  solved  is  the  unification  of  numbering  and 
mensional  systems  used  in  connection  with 
ternational  air  navigation.  Icao  has  worked 
rd  but  made  little  progress  in  resolving  the  con- 
oversy  between  the  proponents  of  the  metric  and 
iglish  systems. 

In  addition,  Icao  is  faced  with  the  general  prob- 
m  of  implementing  its  standards  and  recom- 
ended  practices.  Many  member  states  in  this 
•stwar  transitional  period  are  faced  with  drastic 
onomy  measures  and  find  it  difficult  to  provide 
e  type  of  air-navigation  facilities  and  aircraft 
«ded  to  carry  out  Icao's  technical  decisions, 
ren  such  countries  as  the  United  States  may  find 
difficult  to  put  into  practice  all  of  Icao's  tech- 
cal  decisions,  especially  since  there  is  a  very  real 
'  estion  as  to  whether  Icao  standards  should  be 
I  plied  to  purely  domestic  aviation  practices.  The 
ir  Coordinating  Committee  of  the  United  States 
'overnment  has  agreed  that  Icao's  standards  for 
r  navigation  should  be  applied  to  our  national 
iation  practices,  both  domestic  and  interna- 
>nal,  except  when  implementation  definitely 
)uld  be  detrimental  to  the  national  interest, 
uld  not  be  effected  under  existing  legislation,  or 
xdd  impose  undue  hardship  on  our  various 
iation  activities. 

During  the  fall  of  1945  the  Interim  Council  es- 
blished  10  regional  areas:  North  Atlantic, 
iropean-Mediterranean,  Caribbean,  Middle  East, 
:>uth  Pacific,  South  American,  South  Atlantic, 
(>utheast  Asian,  North  Pacific,  and  African- 
dian  Ocean.  A  series  of  regional  air-naviga- 
|>n  meetings  was  inaugurated  in  order  to  take 
ventory  of  international  air-navigation  facili- 
js,  determine  requirements  for  safe  operations  in 
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the  various  regions,  and  develop  special  regional 
operating  "procedures."  7 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  which 
had  its  beginning  at  a  regional  meeting  is  the 
North  Atlantic  Ocean  weather  ship  station  pro- 
gram. In  the  spring  of  1946,  the  North  Atlantic 
Route  Service  Conference  recommended  to  the 
Interim  Council  the  establishment  of  13  ocean 
weather  ship  stations.  The  stations  not  only 
would  provide  essential  weather  data  to  permit 
safe  and  economical  operation  of  the  heavily 
troubled  North  Atlantic  routes,  but  also  would 
provide  electronic  air-navigation  aids  and  would 
serve  in  emergencies  as  search  and  rescue  units. 

Following  approval  of  the  program  by  the 
Council,  the  Interim  Assembly  of  Picao  in  May 
1946  decided  that  the  ocean  weather  stations  could 
not  be  financed  from  the  Picao  general  fund.  In- 
stead, the  Assembly  resolved  that  the  program 
should  be  carried  out  by  contributions  "in  kind  or 
in  cash"  from  interested  states.  At  the  London 
Conference  on  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Weather 
Stations,  held  under  the  auspices  of  Picao  in  Sep- 
tember 1946,  an  international  agreement  was 
reached  whereby  the  13  weather  stations  were  to 
be  established  and  maintained  by  eight  different 
states,  with  Picao  assuming  responsibility  for 
coordination  of  the  program.8 

The  Organization's  authority  for  carrying  out 
the  ocean  weather  ship  station  program  and  other 
"joint-support"  projects  is  contained  in  chapter 
XV  of  the  Chicago  convention,  which  places  on 
the  Council  the  responsibility  for  consulting  with 


'  To  date,  the  following  regional  air-navigation  meetings 
have  been  held :  North  Atlantic  Route  Service  Conference 
in  Dublin,  from  Mar.  4-27,  1946 ;  European-Mediterranean 
Route  Service  Conference  in  Paris,  from  Apr.  24-May  15, 
1946;  Caribbean  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting  in 
Washington,  from  Aug.  26-Sept.  13,  1946;  Middle  East 
Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting  in  Cairo,  from  Oct.  1-18, 
1946;  South  Pacific  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting  in 
Melbourne,  from  Feb.  4-22,  1947;  South  American  Re- 
gional Air  Navigation  Meeting  in  Lima,  from  June  17-July 
7,  1947;  and  South  Atlantic  Regional  Air  Navigation 
Meeting  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  from  July  15-31,  1947. 

"The  London  agreement  has  not  yet  been  fully  imple- 
mented. As  of  Feb.  17,  1948,  only  seven  ocean  weather 
stations  were  in  operation :  two  maintained  by  the  United 
States,  two  by  the  United  Kingdom,  one  by  France,  one  by 
Relgium  and  the  Netherlands  jointly,  and  one  main- 
tained part  time  by  Canada. 
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a  member  state  which,  in  its  opinion,  fails  to  pro- 
vide adequate  air-navigation  facilities  for  inter- 
national carriers.  The  Council  is  also  to  consult 
with  other  states  affected  by  the  lack  of  proper  air- 
navigation  facilities — airports,  radio,  and  meteor- 
ological services,  etc. — and  make  recommendations 
for  improvements.  If  the  member  state  is  willing 
to  remedy  the  situation  but  unable  to  bear  the  cost 
of  the  new  facilities,  the  Council  may  agree  to 
provide  all  or  a  portion  of  the  funds.  The  Or- 
ganization may  finance  "joint  support"  projects 
to  a  limited  extent  by  drawing  on  its  general  fund, 
but  for  the  most  part  will  make  special  assess- 
ments, as  in  the  case  of  the  ocean  weather  ship  sta- 
tions, against  the  various  member  states  in  pro- 
portion to  their  use  of  the  air-navigation  facilities 
in  question. 

The  "joint  support"  program  of  Icao  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  the 
Organization  to  international  civil  aviation.  In 
addition  to  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  weather  ship 
stations,  the  Organization  is  at  the  present  time 
sponsoring  the  joint  operation  of  the  lor  an  station 
at  Vik,  Iceland.  Member  states  furnishing  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  for  operation  of  the 
station  are  Canada,  France,  Iceland,  the  Nether- 
lands, the  United  States,  and  the  United  King- 
dom, whose  flag  lines  use  this  air-navigation 
facility  when  flying  across  the  Atlantic. 

Work  in  the  Economic  Field 

The  Chicago  Aviation  Conference,  in  drawing 
up  two  separate  agreements — the  international  air- 
services  transit  agreement  and  the  international 
air-transport  agreement — for  signature  and  ac- 
ceptance by  states  members  of  the  Organization, 
anticipated  the  difficulties  inherent  in  postwar  at- 
tempts to  solve  the  problem  of  international  ex- 
change of  aviation  privileges  on  a  multilateral 
basis.  Thirty-six  states  accepted  the  transit 
agreement,  incorporating  the  "two  freedoms",  but 
only  17  states  accepted  the  transport  agreement, 

•  The  United  States,  Nicaragua,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  China,  which  accepted  the  air-transport  agreement, 
subsequently  withdrew  from  the  agreement. 

10  The  Fal  Division's  terms  of  reference  also  include 
matters  pertaining  to  financial  and  monetary  regulations, 
taxes,  police  and  immigration  requirements,  military 
restrictions,  and  regulations  imposed  by  national  and 
international  aeronautical  authorities. 
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incorporating  the  "five  freedoms."9    The  latbl 
agreement  was  not  an  effective  medium  for  tl 
establishment  of  postwar  international  air  rout*  \ 
and  the  Organization  as  early  as  August  l&l 
directed  its  Air  Transport  Committee  to  underf 
take  the  development  of  a  multilateral  agreeme 
on  commercial  rights  in  international  air  tram 
port.    The  subject  was  explored  extensively  at  tl 
Picao  Interim  Assembly  in  May  1946  and  tf« 
Icao  First  Assembly  in  May  1947  but  without  a 
rival  at  an  acceptable  agreement.    A  special  Id 
commission  meeting  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  . 
November  1947  found  that  the  time  was  not  rii 
for  drawing  up  a  multilateral  agreement  win. 
would  be  generally  acceptable. 

Speed  and  the  ability  to  span  natural  barrio 
are  the  major  advantages  air  transportation  hi 
to  offer.  Today,  however,  airlines  flying  inte- 
nationally,  along  with  other  types  of  foreign  coi- 
merce,  are  faced  with  many  serious  delays  &A 
hindrances  arising  out  of  governmental  regul- 
tions  and  laws.  Methods  of  handling  customs  a  I 
border  clearances  have  not  yet  been  revised  > 
meet  the  needs  of  rapid  air  transit.  Althoui 
bilateral  conventions  for  the  avoidance  of  douto 
taxation  have  been  concluded  between  the  Unitl 
States  and  Sweden,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdo , 
and  France,  much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  til 
field  in  order  to  relieve  international  air  carrie , 
along  with  others  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  t 
the  economic  burdens  arising  from  taxation  f 
their  income  by  the  foreign  country  or  countries  i 
which  they  do  business  as  well  as  by  their  hon- 
land.  International  airlines  today  are  also  seeki  ? 
relief  from  customs  duties  on  equipment  import  1 
into  foreign  countries  for  installation  as  part  f 
the  air  carriers'  own  air-navigation  facilities.  i 
certain  instances,  airlines  flying  international? 
find  that  foreign  immigration  laws  interfere  wh 
their  technical  programs  by  preventing  the  assi°- 
ment  at  overseas  posts  of  trained  airline  tec- 
nicians. 

Icao's  Division  on  Facilitation  of  Internatkd 
Air  Transport  (Fal),  deals  with  the  removal  f 
obstacles  to  aircraft,  passengers,  and  cargo  arisi^ 
from  national  laws  and  regulations.  The  Fl 
Division,  after  study  of  the  problem  of  how  3 
bring  administrative  practices  abreast  of  av- 
tion's  technical  progress,  prepared  detailed  r| 
ommendations  on  customs  procedures  and  quf- 
antine  and  immigration  regulations.10    In  J»e 
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46,  the  Picao  recommendations  for  standards, 
•actices,  and  procedures  on  facilitation  of  inter- 
itional  air  transport  were  approved  by  the  In- 
rim  Council  and  recommended  to  the  member 
ites  for  application.  Although  these  recom- 
endations  have  been  by  no  means  universally 
>plied,  experience  gained  with  them  to  date 
ould  prove  of  value  to  the  Fal  Division  when 
meets  in  Europe  in  May  1948  to  consider  new 
td  revised  recommendations.  In  addition  to 
arking  direct  with  member  states,  Icao  is  co- 
lerating  with  other  international  organizations, 
ch  as  the  World  Health  Organization  and  the 
iternational  Air  Transport  Association,  which 
so  have  programs  for  the  facilitation  of  inter- 
itional  travel. 

The  Statistics  Division  of  the  Air  Transport 
Dmmittee  is  charged  with  the  collection  and 
udy  of  data  on  origin  and  volume  of  interna- 
mal  air  traffic  and  its  relation  to  facilities  pro- 
ded;  also  data  on  government  subsidies,  tariffs, 
id  operation  costs.  Since  1945  some  member 
ites  have  been  submitting  traffic  and  financial 
ita  on  forms  drawn  up  by  the  Organization,  but 
uch  still  remains  to  be  done  to  secure  the  coopera- 
)n  of  other  member  states  which  have  made  little 
tort  to  discharge  their  obligations  in  this  field. 
hie  session  of  Icao's  Statistics  Division  which 
>ened  in  Montreal  on  January  13,  1948,  con- 
iered  methods  by  which  improvements  could  be 
ade  in  the  air-transport  statistical  reporting 
rms,  the  promptness  with  which  they  are  filed, 
id  their  analysis  and  publication ;  also  the  possi- 
lity  of  collecting  other  types  of  aviation  statis- 
is,  such  as  airport  and  accident  statistics. 
Other  subjects  under  study  by  the  Air  Transport 
)mmittee  at  the  present  time  are  the  possibility 

international  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
grid's  trunk  air  routes;  the  problem  of  differ- 
tiating  between  scheduled  and  nonscheduled  air 
rvices;  the  rules  of  procedure  to  govern  the  filing 

aviation  agreements  and  contracts  between 
;  ember  states  or  their  airlines,  as  required  under 
japter  XVII  of  the  Chicago  convention;  the 
!»ssibility  of  reducing  international  air-mail 
Ites,  the  standardization  of  charges  at  interna- 
|)nal  airports;  and  the  double  taxation  of  opera- 
rs  of  international  airlines.  The  views  and  data 
jbmitted  by  member  states  on  these  problems  will 
j  rm  the  bases  for  reports  to  be  submitted  by  the 
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Air  Transport  Committee  through  the  Council  to 
the  next  Assembly  of  all  member  states,  which  is 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  Geneva  in  June  1948. 
Work  in  the  Legal  Field 

With  the  creation  of  a  permanent  Legal  Com- 
mittee by  the  First  Assembly  of  Icao  in  May  1947, 
the  Organization  took  over  the  work  of  unifying 
and  codifying  private  international  air  law,  which 
formerly  had  been  handled  by  the  Comite  Inter- 
national Technique  d'Experts  Juridiques  Aeriens 
(Citeja).u  At  its  first  meeting  held  in  Brussels, 
in  September  1947,  the  Legal  Committee  reached 
agreement  on  a  draft  convention  on  international 
recognition  of  rights  in  aircraft,  which  would 
facilitate  the  financing  of  aircraft  engaged  in 
international  civil  aviation.  The  draft  conven- 
tion will  be  presented  to  the  1948  Icao  Assembly 
for  approval  by  both  member  and  nonmember 
states.  In  addition  to  handling  private  air-law 
matters,  the  Legal  Committee  is  charged  with  ad- 
vising the  Organization  on  public  air  law,  e.  g.,  in 
connection  with  the  sovereignty  of  a  state  over 
the  air  space  above  its  territory  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  discriminatory  national  regulations. 

The  convention  on  international  civil  aviation 
defines  the  aims  and  objectives  of  Icao  as  follows: 

"to  develop  the  principles  and  techniques  of  in- 
ternational air  navigation  and  to  foster  the 
planning  and  development  of  international  air 
transport  so  as  to : 

"(a)  Insure  the  safe  and  orderly  growth  of 
international  civil  aviation  throughout  the  world ; 

"(£>)  Encourage  the  arts  of  aircraft  design  and 
operation  for  peaceful  purposes ; 

"(<?)  Encourage  the  development  of  airways, 
airports,  and  air  navigation  facilities  for  interna- 
tional civil  aviation ; 

"  (d)  Meet  the  needs  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
for  safe,  regular,  efficient  and  economical  air  trans- 
port; 

"(e)  Prevent  economic  waste  caused  by  unrea- 
sonable competition ; 

"  (/)  Insure  that  the  right  of  contracting  States 

( Continued  on  page  491 ) 

u  Established  at  Paris  on  May  7,  1926,  and  dissolved 
following  its  sixteenth  and  final  session,  held  in  Montreal 
(May  10-22,  1947),  concurrently  with  the  First  Assembly 
of  Icao. 
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FOREIGN  AID  AND  RECONSTRUCTION 


Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  April  3] 

Few  Presidents  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
sign  legislation  of  such  importance  as  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1948. 

The  signing  of  this  act  is  a  momentous  occasion 
in  the  world's  quest  for  enduring  peace. 

I  commend  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for 
the  cooperation  it  has  evidenced  in  the  prompt  pas- 
sage of  this  measure. 

Its  passage  is  a  striking  manifestation  of  the  fact 
that  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  can  lead  to  effec- 
tive action.  It  is  even  more  striking  in  its  proof 
that  swift  and  vigorous  action  for  peace  is  not  in- 
compatible with  the  full  operation  of  our  demo- 
cratic process  of  discussion  and  debate.  Those 
who  are  skeptical  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  demo- 
cratic system  should  ponder  the  lesson  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  measure. 

Our  program  of  foreign  aid  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est venture  in  constructive  statesmanship  that  any 
nation  has  undertaken.  It  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  cooperative  endeavor  for  the  common 
good. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  is  the  best  answer 
that  this  country  can  make  in  reply  to  the  vicious 
and  distorted  misrepresentations  of  our  efforts  for 
peace  which  have  been  spread  abroad  by  those  who 
do  not  wish  our  efforts  to  succeed.    This  measure 


is  America's  answer  to  the  challenge  facing  t 
free  world  today. 

It  is  a  measure  for  reconstruction,  stability,  ai. 
peace.  Its  purpose  is  to  assist  in  the  preservatiu 
of  conditions  under  which  free  institutions  ci 
survive  in  the  world.  I  believe  that  the  detern- 
nation  of  the  American  people  to  work  for  cc- 
ditions  of  enduring  peace  throughout  the  world,;  J 
demonstrated  by  this  act,  will  encourage  free  mi 
and  women  everywhere  and  will  give  renewed  hoi 
to  all  mankind  that  there  will  one  day  be  pea 
on  earth,  good  will  among  men. 


Statement  by  George  C.  Marshall 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  April  3]i 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  Govern-, 
ment  as  confirmed  by  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1948  is,  I  think,  an  historic  step  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country. 

The  leaders  in  the  Congress  and  the  mem- 
bership generally  have  faced  a  great  crisis 
with  courage  and  wisdom  and  with  legis- 
lative skill,  richly  deserving  of  the  approval 
and  the  determined  support  of  the  people. 


Program  for  Development  of  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy 


STATEMENT  BY  ROBERT  A.  LOVETT 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 


[Released  to  the  press  April  1] 

Representatives  of  the  Committee  for  Economic 
and  Social  Development  of  Italy,  composed  of 
prominent  American  citizens  of  Italian  origin, 
called  on  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  on  April  1 
to  inform  him  of  their  program  for  assisting  in 
the  development  of  Sicily  and  southern  Italy. 
During  the  course  of  the  conversations  Mr.  Lovett 
made  the  following  remarks 

I  am  happy  to  receive  the  Committee  for  Eco- 

1  Public  Law  472  (80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 
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nomic  and  Social  Development  of  Italy,  andc 
hear  of  your  program  to  contribute  to  the  welfit 
of  the  people  of  Sicily  and  southern  Italy. 

The  Government  and  people  of  the  Uniia 
States  have  already  done  much  to  help  the  Italif* 
help  themselves  back  to  economic  recovery  ao 
the  restoration  of  a  truly  democratic  way  of  li> 
The  efforts  and  the  progress  which  the  Italif 
nation  have  already  made  in  this  direction  ha 
inspired  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
(Continued  on  following  page) 
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iterdependence  of  the  Americas 


■ 


ADDRESS  BY  GEORGE  C.  MARSHALL  » 
Chairman,  U.S.  Delegation 


It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  meet  again 
ith  the  distinguished  delegates  of  the  American 
publics,  and  especially  so  under  the  hospitable 
ispices  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  I  wish  to 
press  through  His  Excellency  Doctor  (Laure- 
10)  Gomez,  Foreign  Minister  of  Colombia,  our 
stinguished  presiding  officer,  the  very  sincere  ap- 
•eciation  we  feel  for  the  Government  of  Colombia 
;  our  host,  our  respectful  admiration  for  His 
xcellency  President  Ospina  Perez,  and  our  strong 
eling  of  friendship  and  regard  for  the  people  of 
Dlombia. 

It  is  my  privilege  and  duty  to  convey  to  the  con- 
rence  warm  greetings  from  President  Truman 
ith  his  earnest  wish  that  our  efforts  here  will  be 
ccessful  in  behalf  of  all  the  peoples  of  the 
mericas. 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  the  Eighth  Inter- 
itional  Conference  of  American  States  was  held 
Lima.  The  momentous  events  of  that  period 
slaved  this  Ninth  Conference  but  did  not  halt 
•ogress  in  inter-American  cooperation. 
The  emergency  meetings  of  the  Foreign  Min- 
ters,  which  enabled  us  to  coordinate  our  wartime 
forts,  were  followed  by  the  all-important  confer- 
ice  at  Mexico  City  in  1945  which  resulted  in  the 
ct  of  Chapultepec,  and  the  Conference  on  the 
aintenance  of  Continental  Peace  and  Security  so 
ccessfully  concluded  last  August  at  Rio  de  Ja- 
iiro  with  the  treaty  of  reciprocal  assistance. 
We  are  here  to  consolidate  and  to  carry  forward 
e  decisions  of  these  previous  conferences.  "We 
ive  to  consider  a  lengthy  agenda  to  give  effect  to 
ie  provisions  of  the  ninth  resolution  of  the  Mex- 


ico City  conference,  pertaining  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion, consolidation,  and  strengthening  of  the  inter- 
American  system.  This  is  no  small  undertaking, 
for  what  we  do  in  this  respect  will  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  future  of  all  our  joint  un- 
dertakings. The  proposed  organic  pact  will  be  the 
very  heart  of  our  hemispheric  organization. 

Cooperation  among  our  countries  has  been 
greatly  broadened  and  intensified  during  recent 
years.  We  need  for  this  cooperation  an  organiza- 
tional structure  which  will  on  the  one  hand  be 
adequate  to  the  increased  responsibilities  placed 
upon  it,  and  on  the  other  hand,  efficiently  adminis- 
tered so  that  duplication  of  effort  may  be  avoided. 
The  inter- American  conferences  and  meetings  of 
Foreign  Ministers  are  the  instruments  through 
which  the  inter-American  system  formulates 
policy  and  reaches  decisions  on  questions  of  major 
importance.  The  drafters  of  the  organic  pact  have 
wisely  concluded  that  to  insure  that  these  policies 
and  decisions  are  effectively  carried  out,  the  Pan 
American  Union,  as  the  central  permanent  agency 
of  the  inter-American  system,  must  be  given  a 
greater  responsibility  and  commensurate  staff. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  inter- American  confer- 
ences and  meetings  of  Foreign  Ministers  the  Pan 
American  Union  should  play  an  increasingly  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  effective  functioning  of  the 
inter-American  system. 

I  am  sure  we  all  are  agreed  that  the  development 


1  Made  before  the  second  plenary  session  in  Bogota,  Co- 
lombia, on  Apr.  1,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  serving  as  Chairman 
of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Conference. 


(Continued  from  preceding  page) 
But  a  further  effort  is  required  before  we  can 
,y  the  task  is  done.  That  effort  is  the  European 
■ecovery  Program,  which  has  just  been  approved 
w  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  Its 
rimary  purpose  is  to  make  possible  the  economic 
Ecovery  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  by  providing 
Imerican  aid  to  reinforce  their  self-help  and  co- 
deration  so  that  they  can  live  together  in  peace 
;id  security.  Certain  basic  plans  for  economic 
j'habilitation  drawn  up  by  the  Italian  Govern - 

pril  17,   1948 
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ment  itself  form  part  of  the  European  Recovery 
Program  for  Italy.  These  plans  include  the  re- 
habilitation of  southern  Italy  and  Sicily — land 
reclamation,  the  building  of  roads  and  electric 
power  lines,  the  modernization  of  agriculture,  and 
the  establishment  of  local  industries. 

I  should  like  to  say  again  that  I  am  happy  to 
hear  of  your  plans  to  support  and  assist  the  Italian 
people  in  this  great  project,  and  I  am  sure  you 
can  make  a  most  valuable  contribution  towards 
the  aim  for  which  we  are  all  working. 
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of  the  inter- American  system  is  within  the  concept 
of  the  United  Nations  and  contributes  to  the  at- 
tainment of  its  objectives. 

The  urgent  need  of  effective  methods  of  eco- 
nomic cooperation  presents  us  with  problems  that 
call  for  the  utmost  good  will  and  understanding  in 
order  to  accommodate  complex  interests. 

Agreement  on  a  convention  setting  forth  the 
procedures  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes  is 
one  of  the  necessary  aims  of  this  conference.  By 
this  means  we  will  establish  a  broad  juridical  basis 
for  the  peaceful  adjudication  of  any  differences 
that  may  arise  among  the  American  states.  At 
the  same  time  we  will  set  an  example  to  a  dis- 
tracted world  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  among 
neighbor  states  under  an  accepted  system  of  law 
that  assures  justice  and  equity  to  all  nations,  large 
and  small. 

Significant  questions  related  to  social  progress 
and  the  rights  of  the  individual  man  are  to  receive 
full  consideration  in  the  deliberations  of  the  con- 
ference. These  are  matters  in  which  all  our 
peoples  are  deeply  concerned.  They  rightfully 
expect  us  to  take  positive  action  for  their  protec- 
tion and  welfare.  That,  in  reality,  is  the  purpose 
of  our  endeavors. 

The  overwhelming  desire  of  the  people  of  the 
world  is  for  peace  and  security,  freedom  to  speak 
their  thoughts,  freedom  to  earn  a  decent  living 
in  their  own  way.  It  is  the  earnest,  the  very  gen- 
uine desire  of  the  people  of  my  country  to  continue 
to  assist,  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  do  so,  the  other 
people  of  the  world  to  attain  these  objectives. 

We  have  encountered,  as  you  are  aware,  the 
determined  and  open  opposition  of  one  group  of 
states.  If  the  genuine  cooperation  of  the  Soviet 
Union  could  be  secured,  world  recovery  and  peace 
would  be  assured.  Until  such  cooperation  is  se- 
cured, we  must  proceed  with  our  own  efforts. 

My  Government  has  assumed  heavy  responsi- 
bilities in  this  undertaking,  but  we  cannot  do  the 
job  alone.  We  need  the  understanding  and  the 
cooperation  of  other  nations  whose  objectives  are 
the  same  as  ours. 

We  must  face  reality.  Allow  me  to  talk  to  you 
frankly  regarding  the  tremendous  problems  the 
United  States  is  facing.  After  four  years  of  su- 
preme effort  and  a  million  casualties,  we  had  looked 
forward  to  a  state  of  tranquillity  which  would  per- 
mit us  to  reorganize  our  economy,  having  made 
vast  expenditures  in  natural  resources  and  money. 
Instead  my  people  find  themselves  today  faced 
with  the  urgent  necessity  of  meeting  staggering 
and  inescapable  responsibilities — humanitarian, 
political,  financial,  and  military — all  over  the 
world,  in  western  Europe,  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, in  Greece  and  Turkey,  in  the  Middle  East,  in 
China,  Japan,  and  Korea.  Meeting  these  unprece- 
dented responsibilities  has  demanded  tremendous 
drafts  on  our  resources  and  imposed  burdensome 
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taxes  on  our  people.    These  are  heavy  exactions- 
far  heavier  than  seems  to  be  realized. 

The  basic  economic  trouble  has  been  the  collapj 
of  European  economy.  Europe  was  formerly  tl 
most  important  center  of  international  trade,  an 
the  disastrous  impact  of  the  war  on  the  Europea 
economy  has  been  felt  everywhere  in  the  worli 
The  Western  Hemisphere,  for  example,  former] 
enjoyed  a  substantial  business  with  Europe  and  tl 
virtual  breakdown  of  that  commerce  has  adverse] 
and  directly  affected  the  American  republics.  Tl 
recovery  of  Europe  is  therefore  a  prerequisite  1 
the  resumption  of  trade  relationships. 

In  the  planning  of  the  European  Recovery  Pr< 
gram,  the  United  States  gave  and  will  continue  I 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  interests  of  tl 
countries  represented  at  this  conference,  both  as  i 
the  procurement  of  materials  to  be  purchased  ar. 
the  need  of  goods  in  short  supply. 

The  difficulties  you  have  experienced  in  obtaii 
ing  certain  materials  from  the  United  States  ; 
meet  the  needs  of  your  industrial  and  agricultur 
development  are  understood.  The  problem  < 
shortages  is  not  yours  alone.  I  am  constantly  u! 
der  the  necessity  of  explaining  and  defending  th, 
situation  to  manufacturers  and  particularly 
farmers  in  the  United  States,  who  are  themselv 
short  of  tools  of  production,  of  fertilizers,  of  ste' 
and  other  vital  elements  of  our  economy.  T.1 
pressure  on  our  production  comes  from  eve 
direction. 

The  Recovery  Program  provides  the  econom 
means  of  achieving  a  purpose  essentially  moral 
nature.    We  propose  to  provide  the  free  nations  > 
Europe  with  that  additional  marginal  materi 
strength  they  require  to  defend  the  free  way  of  li 
and  to  preserve  the  institutions  of  self-governmer 
If  human  rights  and  liberties  are  blotted  out 
Europe,  they  will  become  increasingly  insecure 
the  new  world  as  well.    This  is  a  matter  of  as  mm 
concern  to  your  countries  as  it  is  to  mine. 

The  United  States  cannot  continue  to  bear  alo' 
the  burdens  on  its  own  economy  now  necessary  i 
initiate  a  restoration  of  prosperity.  We  have  i 
look  to  other  nations  whose  interests  correspoi: 
with  ours  for  active  cooperation.  All  that  a) 
able  should  contribute.  All  will  share  the  benefi . 
We  have  poured  out  our  substance  to  secure  tl 
victory  and  prevent  suffering  and  chaos  in  the  fir 
years  of  peace,  but  we  cannot  continue  this  proce; 
to  the  danger  of  exhaustion. 

The  rewards  of  freedom  are  economic  as  W'l 
as  political.  Only  in  such  freedom  can  opportun- 
ity and  incentive  give  full  rein  to  individu 
initiative.  .     .  . 

We  have  already  agreed  to  certain  prmcip  ? 
that  are  stated  in  the  Economic  Charter  of  O 
Americas,  signed  in  Mexico  City  in  1945.  In  tht 
document  the  American  republics  proclaimed  th<r 
common  purpose  to  promote  the  sound  develc- 
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lent  of  national  economies.  The  charter  pointed 
le  way  toward  realization  of  this  aim  through  the 
icouragement  of  private  enterprise  and  the  fair 
•eatment  of  foreign  capital. 
Our  specific  task  here  is  to  find  workable 
lethods  by  which  our  principles  may  be  effectively 
pplied  in  practical  affairs.  In  a  few  moments  I 
lall  discuss  the  proposals  of  the  United  States 
(elegation  for  achieving  this  objective.  But  first 
wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  general  back- 
round  from  which  they  proceed.  I  do  so  because 
believe  that  the  experience  of  my  country  in  its 
lonomic  development  offers  some  useful  prece- 
ents. 

One  of  the  principal  needs  of  the  United  States 
fter  it  achieved  independence  was  private  capital 
>r  development  of  its  resources  and  for  western 
spansion.  From  overseas,  and  this  is  the  point 
wish  to  emphasize,  at  first  cautiously  and  often 
ith  misunderstanding  on  both  sides,  the  venture 
vpital  of  Europe  was  invested  in  the  new  United 
tates  of  America. 

The  great  benefits  accruing  to  the  people  of  the 
nited  States  from  its  material  development  were 
'tributable  in  an  important  degree  to  this  assist- 
tice  received  from  abroad  which  together  with 
le  economic  and  political  freedom  of  action  en- 
bled  our  people  to  capitalize  rapidly  upon  the 
reat  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  thus 
evelop  the  production  which  has  enabled  us  to 
ear  today  the  heaviest  responsibilities  ever  placed 
pon  a  single  nation. 

By  1900  the  people  of  the  United  States  them- 
■lves  were  becoming  large  investors  in  enterprises 
oroad.  But  internal  development  continued  un- 
aated.  Despite  the  transformation  from  debtor 
)  creditor  nation  and  the  accumulation  of  capital 
>r  foreign  investments  of  its  own,  the  United 
tates  continues  to  welcome  money  and  technical 
ssistance  from  other  countries. 
The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  even  after  the 
nited  States  had  achieved  economic  maturity  and 
id  become  a  major  source  of  venture  capital 
>reign  investors  continued  to  participate  in  the 
idustrial  and  commercial  growth  of  the  nation 
ithout  discrimination. 

This  policy  has  enabled  the  United  States  to 
rasper.  The  large-scale  exchange  of  capital, 
Jods,  and  services;  the  system  of  free  enterprise; 
ie  confidence  of  other  people  in  our  future  and 
ie  protection  afforded  foreign  investments;  the 
mtributions  made  by  skilled,  energetic  immi- 
rants — all  these  helped  immeasurably  in  making 
it  nation  not  only  productive  and  vigorous,  but 
"ee.  I  repeat,  this  policy  has  enabled  the  United 
tates  to  prosper,  and  I  wish  here  to  stress  that 
has  enabled  the  United  States  to  do  a  great  deal 
| >r  other  countries,  including  the  protection  of 
leir  freedoms  along  with  our  own. 
1  May  I  at  this  time  invite  your  attention  to  a 
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fact  of  particular  significance  related  to  the  broad 
benefits  to  which  I  ha ve  j  ust  referred  ?  That  is,  the 
fact  that  these  benefits  have  been  transferred  into 
human  values  through  the  elevation  of  the  real 
wages  of  labor  to  a  point  higher  than  has  been 
achieved  under  any  other  system  of  enterprise  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  These  benefits  auto- 
matically transfer  themselves  into  the  cultural  and 
physical  advancement  of  all  of  the  people. 

The  United  States  is  qualified,  I  submit,  by  its 
own  historical  experience  to  respond  understand- 
ing^ to  the  purpose  of  other  American  republics 
to  improve  their  economic  status.  We  understand 
the  wish  to  achieve  balanced  economies  through 
the  development  of  industries,  mechanization  of 
agriculture,  and  modernization  of  transportation. 

My  Government  is  prepared  to  increase  the  scale 
of  assistance  it  has  been  giving  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  American  republics.  But  it  is 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment itself  to  finance  more  than  a  small  portion  of 
the  vast  development  needed.  The  capital  re- 
quired through  the  years  must  come  from  private 
sources,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 

As  the  experience  of  the  United  States  has 
shown,  progress  can  be  achieved  best  through  in- 
dividual effort  and  the  use  of  private  resources. 
Encouragement  should  therefore  be  given  to  the 
increase  of  investment  capital  from  internal  as 
well  as  external  sources.  It  is  obvious  that  foreign 
capital  will  naturally  gravitate  most  readily  to 
countries  where  it  is  accorded  fair  and  equitable 
treatment. 

For  its  part,  the  United  States  fully  supports 
the  promotion  of  economic  development  in  the 
American  republics.  We  advocate  the  prompt 
preparation  of  sound  development  programs, 
which  will  set  specific  and  realistic  goals  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  United  States  supports  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  as  an 
important  source  of  long-term  capital  for  develop- 
ing the  economies  of  the  American  republics.  My 
Government  confidently  expects  the  role  of  this  in- 
stitution to  be  one  of  increasing  usefulness. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  submitting 
to  Congress  a  request  for  an  increase  in  the  lending 
authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  which  will 
be  available  for  sound  projects.  These  Govern- 
ment funds  will  be  in  addition  to  the  private  fi- 
nancing which  will  be  needed  for  a  much  greater 
number  of  development  projects. 

The  United  States  has  studied  the  proposals 
regarding  the  taxation  of  foreign  investments, 
with  a  view  to  avoiding  double  taxation  and  to 
encouraging  the  flow  of  private  capital  into  other 
countries  desiring  it.  I  am  glad  to  report  that 
the  President  has  under  consideration  measures  to 
liberalize  taxes  on  capital  invested  in  foreign  coun- 
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tries.  These  measures  are  designed  to  encourage 
not  only  initial  investment  but  also  the  retention 
and  reinvestment  abroad  of  earnings  derived  from 
such  capital.  These  measures  also  would  liberalize 
the  tax  treatment  of  United  States  citizens  re- 
siding abroad,  and  should  therefore  encourage 
technical  experts  to  accept  employment  in  other 
countries. 

My  Government  attaches  special  importance  to 
efforts  to  improve  health,  sanitation,  education, 
and  agricultural  and  industrial  processes  through- 
out the  Hemisphere.  We  look  forward  to  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  American 
republics  in  these  fields.  We  are  surveying  the 
availability  of  technical  experts  who  may  collab- 
orate in  the  progress  and  development  of  the  Amer- 
ican republics,  as  recently  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress on  a  more  flexible  basis. 

The  economic  advancement  and  security  of  the 
Hemisphere  are  supremely  important  to  all  coun- 
tries, large  and  small,  and  to  every  citizen  of  our 
countries.  Through  joint  endeavor,  with  each 
country  accepting  its  share  of  responsibility  and 
seeking  faithfully  to  carry  out  its  obligations,  I 
am  confident  that  the  American  republics  will  con- 
sistently move  forward  and  attain  the  objectives 
which  we  all  so  earnestly  desire. 

Before  concluding  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
close  relationship  between  the  solemn  pacts  we  are 
here  to  conclude  at  Bogota  and  the  treaty  of  re- 
ciprocal assistance  signed  at  Eio  de  Janeiro  last 
September.    Together,  these  pacts,  when  ratified, 
will  form  a  harmonious  whole  guaranteeing  the  so- 
cial, cultural,  and  economic  progress  of  the  Amer- 
icas and  at  the  same  time  the  preservation  of  their 
independence,  security,  and  sovereignty.    I  am  in- 
formed that  ten  countries  have  already  ratified  the 
treaty  of  reciprocal  assistance  and  that  several 
other  nations  plan  to  take  positive  action  along  this 
line.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  during  our  labors  here 
we  may  receive  the  gratifying  word  that  the  re- 
quired number  of  ratifications  have  been  deposited 
to  enable  the  treaty  to  enter  into  effect.     Such  ac- 
tion is  particularly  important  in  the  present  world 
situation.    We  need  the  other  vital  measures  we 
are  to  consider  here  as  indispensable  contributions 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Americas.    The  peoples  for 
whom  we  speak  are  impatient  to  launch  this  prom- 
ising cooperative  endeavor,  for  they  see  m  it  their 
greatest  hope  for  achieving  a  better  life  for  them- 
selves, their  children,  and  their  children's  children. 
They  look  to  this  conference  to  set  in  motion  the 
concerted   effort  that  will  make  their  constant 
dream  of  peace  and  plenty  a  living,  satisfying 
reality.    We  must  not  fail  them. 

\ Following  the  conclusion  of  his  formal  address 
to  the  conference,  Secretary  Marshall  spoke  ex- 
temporaneously substantially  as  follows] 

As  has  been  the  case  with  my  predecessors  here, 
it  has  been  necessary  for  me  to  speak  formally 
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from  a  prepared  statement.  Much  of  what  is  sak 
here  goes  far  beyond  this  table  to  ears  other  thai 
ours.  Now  my  friends,  I  wish  to  speak  to  yoi 
personally  and  directly.  I  feel  that  in  the  dis 
cussions,  particularly  of  economic  matters,  s 
much  of  detail  necessarily  becomes  involved  tha 
the  great  purpose  for  which  we  are  assembled  am 
the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  become 
somewhat  submerged,  if  not  at  least  partially  log 
sight  of. 

I  feel  that  what  has  already  been  said  anc 

I  suppose,  much  of  what  has  yet  to  be  said  refei 

directly  or  indirectly,  but  specifically  in  many  ir. 

stances,  to  my  country,  to  its  international  actior 

and  present  undertakings.    I  also  have  the  f  eelm 

that  there  is  a  very  limited  understanding  of  tr 

tremendous  responsibilities  and  the  equally  tr< 

mendous  burdens  that  the  Government  of  0| 

United  States  has  been  compelled  to  assume  an 

which  is  very  pertinent  to  our  discussions  here  j 

this   conference.    For   example,   at  the   presei 

moment  our  Legislature  is  under  the  necessity  c 

considering  at  the  request  of  the  President  ti 

strengthening  of  our  armed  forces  which  would  i] 

volve  the  expenditure  of  additional  billions.    No 

you  have  a  direct  interest  in  that,  because  we  ho? 

that  through  such  a  process  we  can  terminate  th 

subversion  of  democratic  governments  in  weste? 

Europe,  and  we  can  reach  an  understanding 

maintain  the  peace  and  security,  the  tranquilht 

and  the  future  trade  developments  of  the  enti 

Western  Hemisphere  and  not  alone  the  Uniti 

States.    But  the  great  burden  of  such  action  hi 

rested  on  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  | 

is  a  very  heavy  burden. 

I  think  that  I  can  to  a  reasonable  degree  undc- 
stand  your  reactions  and  your  views  because  I  ha 
a  considerable  experience  along  very  similar  lhis 
immediately  preceding  and  during  the  war  yea. 
As  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army  fro 
the  fall  of  1939  up  until  almost  the  end  of  tl 
war,  I  was  under  continual  and  the  heaviest  p<- 
sible  pressure  from  almost  every  part  of  the  wor , 
from  rulers  of  countries,  from  our  own  militai 
commanders  in  those  regions,  and  from  groups  r 
sections  at  home  or  their  representatives  inu- 
gress  who  felt  very  deeply  regarding  a  particur 
situation.  Now  if  we  had  not  resisted  those  mul  - 
tudes  of  pressures,  all  of  which  were  based  on  1e 
logical  belief  to  a  reasonable  extent  of  the  peo]e 
concerned  of  the  importance,  the  necessity,  ai 
urgency  of  their  situation,  the  duration  of  the  vr 
and  the  situation  at  the  end  of  the  war  woid 
probably  have  been  quite  different. 

The  United  States  today  with  its  tremend<s 
responsibility,  which  involves  us  all  oyer  | 
world,  has  to  proceed  with  great  wisdom  in  al  it 
does  and  what  it  feels  it  must  do  in  the  future.  1 
ask  you  to  have  this  in  mind  and  to  realize  whaa 
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remendous  burden  the  people  of  my  country  have 
mdertaken.  You  profit  by  it  as  much  as  we  do. 
I  was  sitting  here  yesterday  and  regarding  this 
ery  decorative  and  impressive  mural  painting 
the  mural  of  Liberator  Simon  Bolivar)  which 
lluminates  this  room.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  me 
hat  it  had  a  peculiar  significance  in  relation  to  an 
vent  far  distant  from  us  here — in  the  far  Pacific, 
.s  a  matter  of  fact.  The  last  territory  that  we 
vrested  from  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  was  a 
mall  island  called  Okinawa,  between  Formosa  and 
rapan.  That  was  the  last  big  fight.  One  hundred 
md  ten  thousand  Japanese  were  killed.  The  only 
aptured  were  those  wounded  to  the  extent  that 
hey  could  not  commit  suicide.  We  had  very 
teavy  casualties.  That  operation  was  carried  out 
>y  the  10th  United  States  Army.  But  the  point 
hat  occurred  to  me  yesterday  was  this :  the  Com- 
nander  of  that  Army  was  Simon  Bolivar  Buck- 
ler. He  died  in  the  last  days  of  the  fight — on  the 
Tont  line.  Surely,  that  has  some  significance  here 
n  this  room  dominated  by  this  painting  in  the 
•ear  of  me ;  that  out  in  the  Pacific  that  man  who 
nade  a  great  contribution  and  finally  gave  his  life 
or  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Pacific,  that  it 
vould  no  longer  carry  a  threat  to  your  western 
hores,  should  have  borne  the  name  of  your  great 
iberator.  Certainly  that  indicates  something  of 
>ur  common  purpose  and  much  more  of  our  com- 
non  bonds. 


I.S.  DELEGATION    TO   NINTH    INTERNATIONAL 
INFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN  STATES 

[Released  to  the  press  March  27] 

Following  is  the  United  States  Delegation  to 
he  Ninth  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  which  convenes  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  on 
tfarch  30,  1948 : 

■  hairman 

George  C.  Marshall,  Secretary  of  State 

delegates 

V'illard  L.  Beaulac,  Ambassador  to  Colombia 

ohn  w.  Snyder,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
V.  Averell  Harriman,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
;Jorman  Armour,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  politi- 
cal affairs 

Charles  F.  Brannan,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
jVilliam  D.  Pawley,  Ambassador  to  Brazil 
jValter  J.  Donnelly,  Ambassador  to  Venezuela 

Villiam  McC.  Martin,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Board  of  Directors, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 

'aul  C.  Daniels,  Director,  Office  of  American  Republic 
!      Affairs,  Department  of  State 

"pedal  Congressional  Advisers 

')ona1d  L.  Jackson,  Member  of  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
!      House  of  Representatives 

jfichael  J.  Mansfield,  Member  of  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, House  of  Representatives 
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Alternate  Delegates 

John  C.  Dreier,  Chief,  Division  of  Special  Inter-American 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

M.  B.  Ridgway,  Lt.  Gen.,  U.S.A.,  Department  of  the  Army 

William  Sanders,  Associate  Chief,  Division  of  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Leroy  D.  Stinebower,  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  on  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations 

Jack  B.  Tate,  Deputy  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  State 

Advisers 

Thomas  C.  Blaisdell,  Jr.,  Director,  Office  of  International 
Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 

Henry  Chalmers,  Commercial  Policy  Adviser,  Office  of 
International  Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 

John  S.  deBeers,  International  Finance  Division,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury 

John  J.  Haggerty,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
Department  of  Agriculture 

John  Halderman,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Osborne  B.  Hardison,  Rear  Admiral,  U.S.N.,  Department 
of  the  Navy 

Hubert  Harmon,  Lt.  Gen.,  U.S.A.F.,  Department  of  the 
Air  Force 

Edward  Hidalgo,  National  Security  Resources  Board 

Edward  A.  Jamison,  Division  of  Special  Inter-American 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Muna  Lee,  Division  of  American  Republics,  Office  of 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange,  Department 
of  State 

Cecil  B.  Lyon,  Special  Assistant  to  Assistant  Secretary  for 
political  affairs,  Department  of  State 

Kenneth  Meiklejohn,  Assistant  Solicitor,  Department  of 
Labor 

Otis  E.  Mulliken,  Division  of  International  Organization 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Oscar  M.  Powell,  Regional  Director  for  the  West  Coast, 
Social  Security  Administration,  Federal  Security 
Agency 

Sherman  S.  Sheppard,  Chief,  International  Activities 
Branch,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President 

H.  Gerald  Smith,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  economic  affairs,  Department  of  State 

Joseph  H.  Taggart,  Economic  Adviser  to  Chairman,  Muni- 
tions Board,  The  National  Military  Establishment 

Lloyd  Tibbott,  Assistant  to  the  Chief,  Division  of  Regu- 
lations, Maritime  Commission 

Marjorie  M.  Whiteman,  Office  of  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  International  Organization  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Simon  N.  Wilson,  Division  of  Special  Inter-American 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Chairman 

Marshall  S.  Carter,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
State 

Special  Assistant  for  Press  Relations 

Michael  J.  McDermott,  Special  Assistant  for  Press  Rela- 
tions, Department  of  State 

Secretary  General 

Clarke  L.  Willard,  Associate  Chief,  Division  of  Inter- 
national Conferences,  Department  of  State 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  General 

Frances  E.  Pringle,  Division  of  International  Confer- 
ences, Department  of  State 

Technical  Secretary 

Ward  P.  Allen,  Division  of  International  Organization 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Assistant  Technical  Secretaries 

Donald  M.  Dozer,  Acting  Chief,  Division  of  Research 
for  Latin  America,  Department  of  State 

Laura  Iredale,  Division  of  International  Organization 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

John  L.  Kuhn,  Executive  Secretariat,  Department  of 
State 

Documents  Assistant 

Margaret  L.  Moore,  Division  of  Special  Inter-American 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Archivist 

Patricia  Ann  Foster,  Division  of  Central  American 
and  Panama  Affairs,  Department  of  State 


Administrative  Secretary 


Orion  J.  Libert,  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State 

Assistant  Administrative  Secretary 

Anthony  A.  Covins,  Division  of  Foreign  Service  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  State 

Administrative  Assistant 

Ann  Jablonski,  Division  of  Finance,  Department  of  State 

Secretaries  of  Delegation 

Howard  E.  Chaille,  Division  of  Communications,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Joseph  W.  Musick,  Office  of  Controls,  Department  of  State 

R.  Richard  Rubottom,  Jr.,  Second  Secretary  of  Embassy, 
Bogota 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


INTERNATIONAL  WHEAT  AGREEMENT  SIGNED 

[Released  to  the  press  April  21 

The  international  wheat  agreement,  which  was 
open  for  signature  in  Washington  from  March  6 
until  April  1,  has  been  signed  on  behalf  of  all  the 
importing  and  exporting  countries  listed  in  an- 
nexes I  and  II  to  article  2  of  the  agreement.1 

The  36  signatory  countries  are  Afghanistan, 
Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada, 
China,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark, 
Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  the  French 
Union  and  Saar,  Greece,  Guatemala,  India,  Ire- 
land, Italy,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Mexico,  Nether- 
lands, New  Zealand,  Norway,  Peru,  Republic  of 
the  Philippines,  Poland,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Switz- 
erland, Union  of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  United 
States  of  America,  and  Venezuela. 

The  agreement  is  subject  to  formal  acceptance 
by  the  signatory  governments. 

The  objectives  of  the  agreement,  as  provided  in 
article  1,  are  to  assure  supplies  of  wheat  to  import- 
ing countries  and  to  assure  markets  to  exporting 
countries  at  equitable  and  stable  prices. 


INVITATIONS  TO  ATTEND  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
AIR  EXPOSITION  EXTENDED 

At  the  request  of  William  O'Dwyer,  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  the  Department  of  State 
has  transmitted  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
to  all  foreign  governments  having  diplomatic  mis- 
sions at  Washington,  invitations  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  attend  the  International  Air  Exposi- 
tion on  Mayor's  Day,  August  7,  1948.    The  repre- 

1  For  comments  on  the  wheat  agreement,  see  Buixetin 
of  Mar.  28, 1948,  p.  395. 
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sentatives  of  the  foreign  governments  will  be  the 
official  guests  of  the  City  of  New  York  on  Mayor's, 
Day.  Although  this  event  is  not  sponsored  by  the 
United  States  Government,  the  Department  oi 
State  is  transmitting  the  invitations  of  the  Mayot 
of  the  City  of  New  York  in  consideration  of  the 

Seneral  interest  in  the  Golden  Anniversary  Aii 
Ixposition. 

U.S.  TO  ACT  AS  HOST  TO  FIFTH  MEETING  01 
RUBBER  STUDY  GROUP 

[Released  to  the  press  March  29 

The  Department  of  State  has  announced  thai 
the  United  States  Government  will  act  as  host  U 
the  fifth  meeting  of  the  Rubber  Study  Grout 
which  will  convene  at  Washington  April  26-Ma} 
1,  1948,  to  review  the  world  rubber  situation 
Invitations  have  been  issued  to  the  following 
countries  whose  Governments  are  members  of  thi 
Group:  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  Ceylon 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  France,  Hungary 
Italy,  Liberia,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Unitec 
Kingdom.  The  United  Nations,  the  Food  an( 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Pan  American  Union  have  been  invited  t< 
send  observers. 

The  Rubber  Study  Group  was  organized  in  194 
by  the  Governments  of  the  Netherlands,  tb 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Franci 
has  participated  in  all  but  the  first  meeting.  A 
its  fourth  meeting  at  Paris  in  July  1947,  th 
Rubber  Study  Group  established  a  Managemen 
Committee  which  meets  periodically  at  London 
A  permanent  secretariat  was  set  up  at  Londo) 
by  the  Management  Committee  in  1947  to  provid 
the  Study  Group  with  a  full  information  servic 
covering  both  the  statistical  situation  and  th 
general  economic  position  as  it  relates  to  rubbei 
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S.  TO  ACT  AS  HOST  TO  SECOND  MEETING  OF 
N  STUDY  GROUP 

[Released  to  the  press  March  29] 

The  Department  of  State  has  announced  that 
e  United  States  Government  will  act  as  host 
the  second  meeting  of  the  Tin  Study  Group 
hich  is  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Washington  April 
»— 24, 1948,  to  review  the  world  tin  situation.  In- 
tations  have  been  issued  to  the  following  Govern- 
ents  which  are  members  of  the  Group: 
ustralia,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Canada,  China, 
sechoslovakia,  France,  India,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
nds,  Siam,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
nited  Nations  and  the  Pan  American  Union  have 
:en  invited  to  send  observers. 
The  International  Tin  Study  Group  was  estab- 
>hed  upon  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  a 
orld  Conference  on  Tin  held  at  London  in  Octo- 
r  1946  at  which  the  principal  tin-producing  and 
Misuming  countries  of  the  world  were  repre- 
nted.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Study  Group, 
■-Id  at  Brussels  in  April  of  last  year,  it  was  agreed 
establish  a  Management  Committee  consisting 
seven  member  governments  which  would  super- 
se  the  work  of  the  secretariat  of  the  Group, 
lis  committee  meets  approximately  four  times  a 
ar  alternately  at  Brussels  and  The  Hague.  The 
cretariat  has  been  established  at  The  Hague 
id  is  responsible  for  the  provision  of  continuous 
formation  relating  to  the  production  and  con- 
niption of  tin. 

•  URTH     INTERNATIONAL     CONGRESSES     ON 
tOPICAL  MEDICINE  AND  MALARIA  PLANNED 

[Released  to  the  press  April  2] 

The  program  of  the  Fourth  International  Con- 
esses  on  Tropical  Medicine  and  Malaria,  which 
e  to  be  held  in  Washington  May  10-18,  is  prac- 
ally  complete,  and  it  contains  much  to  interest 
3  medical  profession. 
The  meetings  are  sponsored  by  the  Department 

State  in  collaboration  with  other  agencies  of 
e  United  States  Government  and  scientific  socie- 
s  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  pooling  of 
sf ul  knowledge  for  the  prevention  and  treatment 

tropical  diseases.  Such  an  international  con- 
fess is  now  long  overdue,  and  since  new  knowl- 
ge  and  methods  have  been  developed  since  the 
I; it  meeting  in  1938,  particularly  during  the  war 
!,ars,  it  is  more  needed  than  ever  before. 
[Meetings  will  be  in  the  Departmental  Audito- 
i|im,  Department  of  Commerce  Auditorium,  and 
fa  Auditorium  of  the  National  Museum,  provid- 
ig  ample  space  to  accommodate  the  2,000  persons 
:pected  to  participate.  An  elaborate  display  of 
jentific  and  commercial  exhibits  covering  a  wide 
'inge  of  tropical  medicine  will  be  exhibited  in 
b  Hall  of  Nations  of  the  Washington  Hotel. 
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ACTIVITIES  AND  DEVELOPMENTS 

For  the  convenience  of  those  in  attendance  and 
to  conserve  time,  the  meeting  halls  will  be  pro- 
vided with  a  simultaneous  interpretation  system  so 
that  speeches  and  papers  will  be  heard  in  any  one 
of  the  three  official  languages,  English,  French, 
and  Spanish.  Up  to  four  scientific  meetings  will 
be  held  at  one  time.  The  subjects  to  be  considered 
at  the  congresses  cover  a  wide  range.  Considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  human  diseases  which 
debilitate  and  kill  as  well  as  interfere  with  pro- 
duction and  trade.  The  problems  of  nutrition  of 
man  in  the  tropics  together  with  the  maladies  of 
domestic  animals  will  be  discussed.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  the  most  effective  uses  of  the 
insecticides  which  have  given  a  new  power  over 
disease-spreading  insects,  as  well  as  on  the  drugs 
which  have  recently  been  synthesized.  To  cover 
so  wide  a  field  the  scientific  program  has  been 
organized  in  12  sections.  There  will  be  about  180 
papers  in  all  presented  by  outstanding  scientists 
from  37  countries.  Daily  programs  of  technical 
motion  pictures  have  been  scheduled. 

Highlights  of  the  working  program  will  be  two 
special  evening  sessions,  the  first  of  which  will 
commemorate  the  demonstration  by  Walter  Reed 
of  the  mosquito  transmission  of  yellow  fever. 
The  second  will  commemorate  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  discovery  by  Ronald  Ross  of  the 
method  of  malaria  transmission.  Tours  will  be 
made  to  the  National  Institute  of  Health,  the 
Naval  Medical  Research  Institute,  and  the  Army 
Medical  Department  Research  and  Graduate 
School.  There  will  be  a  whole  day  of  demonstra- 
tions at  the  Agricultural  Research  Center  at 
Beltsville,  Maryland,  including  the  spraying  of 
insecticides  from  the  air. 

Entertainment  for  the  delegates  and  members, 
in  addition  to  private  dinners  and  social  functions, 
will  include  an  official  reception  at  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union;  a  social  gathering  at  the  Shoreham 
Hotel;  a  garden  party  at  Dumbarton  Oaks;  a 
trip  by  boat  to  Mount  Vernon;  and  an  official 
dinner  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel.  The  wives  of 
members  and  delegates  will  be  feted  officially  at  a 
White  House  tea  by  Mrs.  Truman  and  at  a  special 
luncheon  at  the  Army-Navy  Country  Club  in 
Arlington. 

Physicians,  doctors  of  veterinary  medicine,  sani- 
tary engineers,  nurses,  bacteriologists,  parasit- 
ologists, entomologists,  chemists,  and  other  pro- 
fessional persons  should  find  much  of  value  in  the 
program  and  also  in  the  association  with  other 
scientists  in  the  same  fields  from  other  lands.  Any 
reputable  professional  person  with  qualifications 
and  interest  in  any  phase  of  tropical  medicine  will 
be  eligible  to  become  a  member  of  the  congresses. 
Anyone  desiring  further  information  should  write 
to  the  Executive  Secretary,  Fourth  International 
Congresses  on  Tropical  Medicine  and  Malaria, 
Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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Progress  of  Human  Liberty  in  Democratic  Form 


BY  GEORGE  V.  ALLEN  > 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs 


Having  taken  my  oath  of  office  only  yesterday, 
this  is  my  first  public  address  in  my  new  capacity, 
which  carries  the  somewhat  vague  title — Assistant 
Secretary  for  Public  Affairs.  One  might  logically 
conclude  that  since  diplomacy  and  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  are  traditionally  secret  operations, 
there  would  be  little  for  a  State  Department  offi- 
cial to  do  in  the  field  of  public  affairs.  The  De- 
partment has  often  been  accused  of  dissimulating 
rather  then  disseminating  the  truth.  The  creation 
of  an  Assistant  Secretaryship  for  Public  Affairs 
was  decided  upon,  I  believe,  in  an  effort  to  bring 
about  the  widest  possible  dissemination  of  the 
truth. 

Serious  efforts  have  been  made  and  are  being 
made  to  change  the  traditional  attitude  toward 
diplomacy.  This  can  be  accomplished  best  by  a 
change  in  the  traditional  conduct  of  diplomacy. 
The  Department  of  State  has  a  responsibility  not 
only  to  keep  the  public  informed  in  foreign  affairs 
but  to  seek  public  support  and  assistance  in  the 
formulation  of  foreign  policy. 

In  my  capacity  as  public-affairs  officer,  I  shall 
make  every  effort  to  deal  as  openly  with  the  public 
as  is  humanly  possible.  I  do  not  promise  that 
there  shall  be  no  longer  any  secrets.  Public  offi- 
cials, when  first  taking  office,  are  under  the  tempta- 
tion to  make  pleasing  promises  of  the  determina- 
tion to  "let  the  public  in  on  what  is  going  on".  If 
they  make  such  promises,  however,  they  may  dis- 
cover later  that  the  promises  are  impossible  of 
fulfilment.  There  is  point  to  the  complaint  of 
some  commentators  that  our  national  interests 
have  at  times  suffered  from  too  much  publicity 
during  negotiations. 

Although  I  am  unable  to  give  you  assurances  of 
a  wide-open  policy  in  the  public-affairs  section  of 
the  State  Department,  I  do  want  to  say  this  with 
the  utmost  genuineness.  My  job  is  with  the  public, 
and  I  shall  at  all  times  be  your  advocate.  I  hope 
you  will  be  mine.  I  hope  we  can  work  together 
as  a  team,  all  seeking  to  achieve  the  same  end. 

One  is  often  asked,  "What  is  the  end  we  seek  to 

1  Address  made  before  the  Overseas  Press  Club  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  Apr.  1,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press 
on  the  same  date. 
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achieve  in  our  foreign  policy?"  A  more  freque, 
question  is,  "Do  we  have  a  foreign  policy  ?"  Moi 
over,  there  is  considerable  confusion  regardi; 
what  foreign  policy  is  anyway — ours  or  any  oth 
nation's.  Can  it  be  defined  so  the  ordinary  m; 
can  understand  it,  or  must  one  search  throu; 
volumes  of  learned  studies  to  begin  to  comprehei. 
the  subject? 

I  shall  be  bold  enough  today  to  try  to  answer,  i 
simply  as  I  can,  my  own  personal  understandi": 
not  only  of  what  foreign  policy  is  in  general  b, 
also  what  the  major  policy  is  which  we  America i 
are  seeking  to  achieve  today. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  what  foreign  policy .. 
I  believe  the  broad  answer  to  this  is  fairly  eas, 
The  foreign  policy  of  any  nation  or  governme; 
consists  of  the  aims  which  that  nation  seeks  ■ 
achieve  outside  its  own  borders.  The  contrast) 
with  domestic  policy,  which  is  the  goal  or  go» 
which  a  government  seeks  to  attain  within  i 
frontiers. 

The  foreign  policy  of  a  country  may  inch) 
aims  which  remain  constant  over  a  long  period  : 
time,  such  as,  for  example,  Russia's  effort  to  gai 
control  of  the  Dardanelles  during  more  than  fo* 
centuries.  On  the  other  hand,  a  policy  may  > 
entirely  discarded.  At  one  time,  for  example,  I 
Americans  clamored  loudly  for  "54'40"  or  figl' 
in  a  dispute  with  Canada  over  the  northwest  frc- 
tier.    This  aim  has  long  since  been  forgotten. 

State  Department  officials  have  been  asked  ) 
define  American  foreign  policy  ever  since  Thoir3 
Jefferson  organized  the  Department  in  17! . 
Moreover,  I  have  no  doubt  that  British,  Frem, 
and  all  other  foreign-office  officials  in  democrat 
countries  have  often  been  asked  a  similar  questh 
by  their  own  citizens.  It  would  not  genera/ 
occur  that  a  Soviet  citizen  would  ask  his  foreh 
office  the  question,  "What  is  Soviet  foreign  p- 
icy  ?"  To  do  so  might  imply  either  that  there  we 
some  doubts  in  the  citizen's  mind  on  the  subj<t 
or  that  he  was  critical. 

Fortunately,  the  question  can  be  freely  asked  i 
America.  I  hope  this  will  always  be  true,  p 
answer  the  question  has  sometimes  been  diffici. 
but  I  believe  the  answer  is  easier  today  perhas 
than  it  has  been  at  any  time  in  our  history. 
During  the  early  days  of  our  Republic,  our  f - 
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m  policy  was  concerned  primarily  with  staying 
t  of  European  quarrels — the  no-entangling- alli- 
ce  policy.  Later  we  were  concerned,  outside  our 
rders,  with  the  question  of  extending  those  very 
rders  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Since  the  turn  of  the 
ntury  we  have  been  increasingly  concerned  with 
iproving  our  relations  in  this  Hemisphere,  cul- 
mating  some  years  ago  in  the  keystone  of  our 
licy  in  this  field,  the  policy  of  the  good  neighbor. 
Today,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  chief  aim 
lich  the  United  States  seeks  to  achieve  abroad  is 
e  triumph,  on  the  broadest  possible  scale,  of  the 
inciples  of  democracy.  Practically  everything 
}  do,  in  big  and  little  matters,  is  directed  toward 
at  goal.  We  seek  to  support  in  every  way  we 
n  the  democratic  way  of  life,  the  dignity  of  the 
iman  individual,  freedom  of  religion,  and  free- 
mi  of  thought  and  expression. 
Additional  elements  in  our  foreign  policy,  co- 
dinated  with  this  chief  aim,  include  strongest 
pport  for  the  United  Nations  and  an  effort  to 
ake  it  a  more  effective  instrument.  We  seek  to 
phold  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
eluding  notably  freedom  from  fear.  We  strive 
i  free  the  world  from  the  fear  of  aggression.  We 
ek  the  triumph  of  justice,  of  decency,  and  stabil- 
y  in  international  relations. 
I  should  point  out  that  our  foreign  policy,  like 
tat  of  every  other  nation,  is  a  national  one.  Our 
overnment,  in  the  final  analysis,  must  seek  to 
>hieve  goals  which  will  have  the  best  results  for 
ir  own  nation.  We  seek  the  preservation  of  de- 
locracy  in  the  world  essentially  in  order  to  assure 
s  preservation  in  our  own  country.  Happily,  our 
ational  aims  coincide  with  the  interests  of  free 
ten  everywhere. 

One  may  well  ask,  "Is  there  anything  new  in  our 
oreign  policy  today?  We  Americans  have  al- 
ways believed  in  democracy  and  fought  for  it. 
7hy  do  you  suddenly  put  it  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
ominating  all  else  in  our  foreign  policy  at  the 
resent  time?" 

The  answer,  I  believe,  lies  in  the  fact  that  democ- 
icy  has  only  recently  been  brought  under  serious 
ireat.  From  the  beginning  of  our  Kepublic  until 
ecent  times,  democracy  has  been  on  the  increase  in 
he  world.  Human  liberty  and  freedom  of  thought 
lade  steady  progress  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
ury.  We  Americans  came  to  regard  its  triumph 
s  rapidly  being  achieved  and  to  believe  there  was 
ot  much  we  need  to  do  about  it  except  stand  by 
nd  wish  it  godspeed. 

But  with  the  1917  revolution  in  Russia  a  new 
oncept  came  into  prominence — the  concept  of  the 
ule  of  a  great  nation  through  an  ideological  dic- 
atorship  conceived  in  bloodshed  and  maintained 
>y  the  chains  of  mental  slavery.  For  a  number  of 
ears  this  dictatorship  was  too  busy  with  its  in- 
ernal  affairs  to  cause  much  concern  to  the  out- 
ide  world.    Our  foreign  policy  was  affected,  cer- 
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tainly,  but  the  existence  of  an  anti-democratic 
regime  in  Russia  was  not  at  first  a  major  concern 
to  us.  .       . 

Then  came  the  rise  of  a  similar  regime  in  Ger- 
many,  different  in  certain  acts  and  concepts  but 
entirely  similar  in  its  totalitarianism  and  its  ruth- 
less destruction  of  any  opportunity  for  the  people 
to  make  their  voices  heard.  The  German  brand 
of  totalitarianism  was  more  immediately  danger- 
ous. Its  aggressive  actions  galvanized  our  people 
into  the  realization,  for  the  first  time,  that  democ- 
racy as  a  principle  of  government  could  be  lost. 
We  began  to  realize  that  Sinclair  Lewis  was  not 
living  in  a  dream  world  when  he  preached,  "It 
can  happen  here." 

Today  the  vast  majority  of  American  people  are 
thoroughly  aroused  to  the  fact  that  our  democratic 
way  of  life  is  under  most  serious  attack,  and  some 
even  fear  that  democracy  is  losing  the  battle. 

If  you  grant  that  the  preservation  of  democracy 
is  the  chief  aim  of  our  foreign  policy,  the  next 
question  is,  "What  are  we  doing  about  it  ?  How 
do  we  implement  this  policy?"  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  that  there  is  an  important  distinction 
between  foreign  policy  and  its  implementation, 
although  the  difference  is  not  generally  or  suffi- 
ciently appreciated. 

In  my  own  view,  the  single  most  important 
implement  we  are  using  at  the  moment,  in  our 
effort  to  achieve  the  preservation  of  democracy,  is 
to  assist  in  the  economic  recovery  of  the  demo- 
cratic world. 

Perhaps  I  should  explain  why  I  do  not  list  eco- 
nomic recovery  itself  as  a  major  goal  of  our 
foreign  policy.  Why  should  Erp,  for  example, 
be  called  merely  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy  ? 
Certainly,  the  relief  of  misery  and  want,  the  at- 
tainment of  food  and  clothing  and  the  material 
things  of  life,  are  good  ends  in  themselves.  But 
only  materialists  would  list  those  ends  as  final 
goals.  There  is  a  better  and  higher  goal,  toward 
which  economic  recovery  is  merely  a  way  station. 
The  political  and  spiritual  freedom  of  the  human 
soul  and  the  human  personality  is  the  ultimate 
goal  we  must  keep  constantly  in  our  minds. 

Economic  recovery  is  merely  one  of  the  many 
implements  of  our  foreign  policy.  We  are  doing 
and  attempting  many  other  things  at  the  same 
time — but  all  are  directed  toward  the  same  over- 
whelmingly important  task  of  the  democratic 
world  today. 

In  the  field  of  public  affairs,  you  and  I  are  con- 
cerned with  information  and  education  as  instru- 
ments in  achieving  our  foreign-policy  objectives. 
The  astonishingly  widespread  misrepresentation 
and  misunderstanding  of  our  motives  make  it 
imperative  that  American  policy  be  better  un- 
derstood, not  only  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
elsewhere  abroad  but  even  in  our  own  country. 

After  two  years  abroad,  I  am  shocked  to  return 
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and  find  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Henry  Wallace, 
to  take  an  outstanding  example,  goes  about  parrot- 
ing the  misrepresentation  of  our  foreign-policy 
aims.  Very  many  of  the  things  he  says  are  the 
same  sort  of  villification  of  our  motives  I  have 
listened  to  over  the  Moscow  radio  during  the  past 
two  years  in  Iran. 

I  shall,  in  conclusion,  undertake  to  consider 
whether  there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood  that  the 
democratic  way  of  life  will  suffer  extinction, 
whether  it  will  hold  its  own  in  a  stalemate  with 
totalitarianism,  or  whether  it  will  triumph. 

There  are  people  devoted  to  human  liberty  on 
both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  just  as  there  are 
on  both  sides  people  who  are  willing  to  sell  their 
liberties  for  the  false  promise  of  a  worker's  para- 
dise under  Communism.  If  two  things  are  accom- 
plished, it  is  my  personal  conviction  that  democ- 
racy will  prevail.  In  the  first  place,  economic  de- 
velopment throughout  the  democratic  world  must 
be  achieved,  to  give  the  masses  of  the  people,  the 
industrial  workers  and  the  farmers,  a  high  stand- 


ard of  living  and  their  full  share  in  the  prodi 
of  their  labors.    At  the  same  time  the  Unit 
States  must  develop  its  military  strength,  in  ore 
that  our  assurances  of  support  for  the  democra 
elements  abroad  will  have  some  meaning.    Wi 
these  two  objectives  achieved,  I  believe  we  sh 
see  the  end  of  aggression,  and  the  overthrow 
democratic  governments  through  infiltration 
Communist  minorities  will  cease.    I  do  not  I 
lieve  that  a  military  decision  is  inevitable  in  ti 
contest  between  democracy  and  totalitarianis. 
Human  beings  love  liberty  everywhere,  and  wit 
adequate  opportunity  they  will  begin  to  show  tl? 
love  more  boldly,  even  in  places  where  todayi 
man  does  not  dare  to  speak  his  mind. 

I  look  forward  confidently  to  the  ultimate  t,  ■ 
umph  of  democracy  everywhere  throughout  ti 
globe.  Such  a  triumph  is  necessary  if  we  are  i 
have  world  peace,  for  only  through  democra; 
governments  can  the  peoples  of  the  world  prevt; 
their  rulers  from  embarking  on  aggressive  ao 
which  lead  to  war. 


Reduction  of  Trade  Barriers— Rhetoric  or  Reality 

BY  WINTHROP  G.  BROWN  » 
Acting  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy 


Ten  days  ago  at  Havana,  the  representatives  of 
54  nations,  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations,  reached  agreement  on  a  charter 
for  an  International  Trade  Organization,  to  be 
submitted  to  their  governments  for  acceptance. 
This  charter  is  a  broad  code  of  international  eco- 
nomic conduct.  It  is  the  culmination  of  over  two 
years  of  international  effort,  and  at  the  final  ses- 
sion of  the  conference  William  L.  Clayton,  head 
of  the  United  States  Delegation,  had  this  to  say : 

"There  have  been  other  conferences  on  interna- 
tional economic  affairs.  But  none  of  them  has 
undertaken  a  task  so  difficult  as  the  one  that  is 
completed  here  today.  None  of  them  has  come  to 
an  ag?  ement  concerning  so  many  vital  economic 
interests  of  so  many  states.  None  of  them  has  pro- 
duced a  document  so  comprehensive  as  the  Havana 
charter  for  world  trade.  Few,  if  any,  of  them 
have  attained  so  notable  a  measure  of  success." 

Five  months  ago,  at  Geneva,  the  representatives 
of  23  nations,  also  meeting  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations,  reached  agreement  on  a  gen- 
eral agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade,  containing 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  many  aspects  of  their  trade 
with  each  other  and  providing  for  the  tariff  treat- 
ment of  products  accounting  for  over  half  the 

'Address  made  before  the  World  Trade  Conference  of 
the  Cleveland  World  Trade  Association  on  Apr.  2,  1948, 
and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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world's  international  trade.  This  agreement  hi 
already  been  put  into  effect  by  the  principal  tra- 
ing  nations  represented  at  Geneva. 

To  answer  the  question  implicit  in  the  top: 
suggested  for  this  talk  requires  an  examination  ! 
the  background  of  these  two  rather  momento; 
documents,  of  what  it  is  that  they  seek  to  accoi- 
plish,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  they  may  ] 
expected  to  accomplish  it. 

After  World  War  II  economic  conditions  wei 
chaotic  in  the  extreme.  Not  only  was  there  ti 
mendous  physical  destruction  of  facilities  for  pr- 
duction,  transportation,  and  communications,  b; 
there  was  also  destruction  of  intangibles,  such 
breaking  of  business  channels  and  liquidation  \ 
foreign  investments.  Shortages  of  food,  clothin, 
fertilizer,  raw  materials,  and  machinery  are  st: 
the  rule.  And  during  the  war  techniques  for  tl> 
control  of  trade  by  governments  had  been  bi*oug. 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  In  almost  ever 
country  imports  and  exports  are  being  controlk 
by  government  as  to  quantity,  source,  and  destin 
tion.  International  trade  has  been  turning  t 
wards  bilateralism  and  control. 

Positive  action  on  a  wide  scale  was  needed  ' 
reverse  this  trend  and  start  trading  nations  mo 
ing  again  in  the  direction  of  multilateral  inte 
national  trade :  No  one  nation,  not  even  the  Unite 
States,  was  powerful  enough  to  accomplish  tb 
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ne.  It  was  important  to  act  before  the  pat- 
ns  of  bilateralism  and  control  had  become  too 
■manently  fixed. 

Hie  United  States,  therefore,  in  December  1945 
>posed  the  international  adoption  of  certain 
es  for  the  conduct  of  international  trade,  and 
ited  a  considerable  number  of  countries  to 
rotiate  with  it  and  with  each  other  for  the  re- 
gion of  tariffs  and  the  regulation  and  limita- 
n  of  the  use  of  other  trade  barriers, 
rhis  action  found  a  ready  response.  One  of  the 
it  acts  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
)  United  Nations  early  in  1946  was  to  appoint  a 
mnittee  of  18  nations  to  prepare  for  a  United 
tions  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment, 
is  committee  adopted  as  the  basis  for  its 
liberations  the  Suggested  Charter _  for  an  Inter- 
tional  Trade  Organization,  published  in  Sep- 
nber  1946  by  the  United  States.2  At  London  in 
S  fall  of  1946,  at  Geneva  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
ir  of  1947,  and  at  Havana  at  the  conference  just 
npleted,  the  Charter  has  been  debated  and  re- 
ed and  improved.  It  is  now  ready  for  sub- 
ssion  to  the  legislatures  of  the  participating 
mtries  for  their  approval. 
The  invitations  to  tariff  negotiations  were  ac- 
)ted.  The  negotiations  took  place.  The  general 
reement  on  tariffs  and  trade  has,  for  the  most 
rt,  been  put  into  effect. 

What  are  the  fundamental  beliefs  that  have 
)tivated  all  this  effort  ? 

They  are,  first,  the  belief  that  excessive  barriers 
world  trade  must  be  reduced  so  that  the  volume 
trade  may  be  large.  This  does  not  mean  a  world 
completely  free  trade.  It  does  mean  a  world 
"open"  trade — readier  access  to  world  markets, 
eater  opportunity  for  specialization,  more  active 
mpetition,  larger  industrial  output,  increased 
)or  productivity  at  lower  production  costs. 
Second,  the  belief  that  international  trade 
ould  be  multilateral  rather  than  bilateral.  This 
nply  means  that  trade  should  consist  of  buying 
d  selling  among  the  traders  of  many  nations, 
ther  than  through  a  series  of  separate  agree- 
Jnts  between  pairs  of  nations.  Sales  should  not 
ive  to  be  confined  to  buyers  who  agree  to  deliver 
uivalent  values  in  other  specified  goods, 
raders  should  be  able  to  buy  and  sell  where  they 
ease,  exchanging  goods  for  money,  and  money 
r  goods.  That  is  multilateral  trade.  Bilateral 
ade,  on  the  other  hand,  is  close  kin  to  barter, 
ich  a  system  limits  the  number  and  size  and  kind 
;  business  transactions  to  the  capacity  of  the 
eaker  partner,  and  therefore  holds  down  the 
;>lume  of  world  trade,  freezing  it  into  a  rigid 
ittern  that  cannot  be  accommodated  to  changing 
Inditions. 

!  Third,  the  belief  that  international  trade  should 
)  nondiscriminatory,  that  each  country  shall  give 
j(Ual  treatment  to  the  commerce  of  all  other 
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nations.  We  have  seen  the  results  of  trade 
discriminations  during  the  years  between  two 
world  wars — nations  playing  off  trade  with  one 
country  against  that  with  another  in  a  global  game 
of  political  chess.  Almost  inevitably  trade  dis- 
criminations develop  political  aspects,  and  the 
competitive  clashes  which  in  private  enterprise  are 
merely  stimulating  become  national  issues  and  in- 
volve national  pride  when  they  occur  in  govern- 
ment-to-government dealings. 

Fourth,  the  belief  that  progressive  trade  policies 
must  be  supported  by  consistent  policies  for 
stabilization  in  the  field  of  certain  primary  com- 
modities. Prolonged  and  drastic  fluctuations  in 
world  markets  for  these  commodities  can  create 
widespread  hardship  and  unemployment  and  thus 
undermine  the  very  foundations  of  a  cooperative 
world  economy.  Machinery  and  rules  should  be 
provided  for  reaching  intergovernmental  agree- 
ments to  govern  temporarily  the  production  and 
marketing  of  such  commodities  when  they  are  in 
burdensome  world  surplus. 

Fifth,  the  belief  that  though  nations  may  choose 
to  use  different  systems  of  trading,  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  work  in  harmony.  Therefore,  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  find  rules  which,  for  ex- 
ample, will  govern  the  operation  of  state  trading 
enterprises  in  international  trade  so  as  to  place 
those  countries  using  such  a  system  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  the  same  basis  as  those  relying  on 
private  enterprise. 

Sixth,  the  belief  that  it  is  essential  to  develop 
the  resources  of  underdeveloped  areas  and  to  make 
the  fullest  use  of  the  resources  of  all  areas.  In- 
creased production  and  increased  consumption 
lead  the  way  hand  in  hand  to  increased  prosperity, 
and  one's  most  highly  developed  neighbors  turn 
out  to  be  one's  best  markets. 

Seventh,  the  belief  that  the  availability  of 
machinery  for  easy  international  consultation,  the 
obligation  to  consult,  and  agreement  in  advance  on 
the  rules  of  the  game  are  the  surest  guaranties 
against  economic  warfare. 

And  so,  under  this  Charter,  nations  which  join 
the  Ito  would  agree : 

1.  To  take  measures  designed  to  maintain  pro- 
ductive employment  and  buying  power  within 
their  own  borders  as  a  means  to  stimulating  trade, 
avoiding  measures  which  would  create  difficulties 
for  the  economies  of  others. 

2.  To  encourage  private  and  public  interna- 
tional investment  and  to  recognize  the  need  for 
economic  advancement  of  less  well-developed 
areas. 

3.  To  negotiate  for  mutual  reduction  of  trade 
barriers. 

4.  To  eliminate  discrimination  in  international 
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trade,  except  in  exceptional  and  clearly  defined 
circumstances. 

5.  To  lower  the  "invisible  tariff"  of  customs 
administration. 

6.  To  conduct  international  trade  between  pri- 
vate and  public  enterprises  according  to  prin- 
ciples of  nondiscrimination  and  fair  dealing. 

7.  To  curb  and  regulate  international  monop- 
olies and  cartels. 

8.  To  accept  a  code  of  principles  to  govern  the 
formation  and  operation  of  intergovernmental 
commodity  agreements,  which  should  be  fair  to 
producer  and  consumer  alike  and  give  producers 
and  consumers  an  equal  voice  in  their  negotiation 
and  operation. 

9.  To  consult  with  other  members  about  con- 
templated action  which  might  affect  them 
adversely. 

The  same  basic  beliefs  also  underlie  the  general 
agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade,  which,  you  will 
recall,  is  the  second  document  which  I  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  this  talk.  When  the  United 
States  put  forward  to  the  world  its  proposals  for 
rules  to  govern  international  trade  and  for  an 
International  Trade  Organization,  it  had  available 
also  a  mechanism  for  more  concrete  action — the 
mechanism  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  I  said,  it  invited  a  considerable 
number  of  other  nations  to  negotiate  with  it  and 
with  each  other  for  the  reduction  of  tariffs.  As 
a  result  23  countries,  representing  over  three 
quarters  of  the  world's  international  trade,  met  at 
Geneva,  and  after  seven  months  of  negotiation, 
reached  agreement  on  the  text  of  an  agreement 
which  specifies  the  tariff  treatment  of  products 
which  account  for  over  half  of  the  world's  trade. 
Imports  of  these  products  by  the  Geneva  countries 
prewar  amounted  to  over  ten  billions  of  dollars, 
of  which  United  States  imports  were  about  a  bil- 
lion and  three  quarters. 

The  tariff  concessions  granted  were  of  three 
kinds:  reductions  in  rates  of  duty;  binding  of 
existing  rates  against  increases;  and  binding  of 
duty-free  status.  The  United  States  obtained  re- 
ductions in  duty  from  other  countries  on  products 
of  principal  interest  to  us  accounting  in  1939  for 
about  500  million  dollars  of  imports.  We  granted 
reduction  in  duty  on  imports  into  the  United  States 
accounting  in  1939  for  about  500  million  dollars. 
We  bound  the  existing  tariff  rates  on  about  150 
million  dollars  of  imports  and  bound  the  duty- 
free status  of  about  a  billion  one  hundred  million 
dollars  of  imports.  We  obtained  corresponding 
concessions  for  our  exports  of  approximately  the 
same  magnitude. 

The  general  agreement  also  contains  provisions 
designed  to  prevent  the  participants  from  cancel- 
ing out  tariff  concessions  by  imposing  discrimina- 
tory and  restrictive  measures  such  as  import 
quotas,    exchange    controls    and    manipulations, 
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internal  taxes  and  regulations,  and  the  like,  al 
from  evading  the  undertaking  to  grant  unci. 
ditional  most-favored-nation  treatment.  Ts 
agreement  has  already  been  put  into  effect  I 
Australia,  Canada,  Cuba,  Belgium,  France,  H- 
land,  Luxembourg,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Is 
United  States. 

This  was  more  than  just  agreement  "in  pr- 
ciple".  It  was  concrete  action.  It  showed  tit 
the  most  important  trading  nations  meant  bu- 
ness  when  they  professed  to  believe  in  the  exps- 
sion  of  trade  and  the  reduction  of  trade  barrif. 
It  showed  they  could  work  together  in  that  effc . 
It  showed  that  commitments  such  as  those  c- 
tained  in  the  Ito  charter  have  meaning. 

I  have  outlined  the  background  of  the  il 
charter  and  the  general  agreement  on  tariffs  al 
trade,  telling  you  something  about  why  they  ca:j 
into  being  and  what  they  seek  to  accomplish.  A  J 
now  I  must  try  to  answer  the  question  implicit  i 
the  title  of  this  speech.  Is  this  all  worth  win! 
Will  it  do  what  it  sets  out  to  do  ? 

Granted  that  the  problems  at  Geneva  and  I- 
vana  were  complex,  granted  that  the  area  of  agr- 
ment  was  extensive,  granted  that  the  charter: 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive,  and  the  gene! 
agreement  one  of  the  largest,  international  do  • 
ments  ever  signed — just  how  should  they  be  ev- 
uated? 

It  would  be  easy  to  say  that  the  rules  which  tb 
lay  down  are  riddled  with  exceptions;  that  1 3 
principles  accepted  are  too  vague  to  be  meanir- 
ful;  that  a  mere  promise  to  consult  is  not  mm 
guaranty  of  good  behavior ;  that  the  tariff  cone- 
sions  made  will  not  really  hurt  any  domestic  indi- 
try  no  matter  how  uneconomic ;  that  to  agree  j 
principles  of  multilateral  trade  under  preset 
world  conditions  is  to  ignore  realities  and  live  i 
an  ivory  tower;  that  it  is  foolish  to  go  to  all  th 
trouble  under  the  appalling  uncertainties  of  t; 
present  day ;  that  the  wiser  course  would  have  bei 
to  wait  until  conditions  were  stabilized,  until  t1. 
shape  of  things  to  come  could  be  more  clearly  d- 
cerned.  All  of  these  things  could  be  and  are  bei  \ 
said,  and  each  of  them  contains  a  modicum  I 
truth. 

But  it  can  also  be  said  that  the  deepest  need  ! 
the  world  today  is  agreement  and  a  sense  of  dirt- 
tion.  Nations  can  no  longer  solve  their  problem 
alone.  National  boundaries  have  long  since  ceas I 
to  confine  either  depression  or  prosperity.  Whi 
things  are  uncertain  and  confused,  when  there  ii 
likelihood  of  nations  working  at  cross  purpos, 
when  there  is  a  common  need  and  wide  different  I 
of  opinion  as  to  how  to  meet  it,  then  is  the  time  > 
reach  agreement  on  the  direction  in  which  natioi 
are  to  go.  Geneva  set  the  direction  of  over  thi> 
quarters  of  the  world's  trade  and  took  the  fir 
steps  along  the  course  thus  charted.  Havana  w; 
the  next  step  in  developing  the  long-term  patte  I 
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international  economic  relations.    The  estab- 
unent  of  the  International  Trade  Organization 
1  give  that  pattern  stability  and  substance. 
t  would  have  been  easy  to  pursue  a  cautious 
icy  and  wait  for  "more  normal"  times  before 
king  international  agreement  in  the  field  of 
de.    But  events  do  not  wait  for  the  cautious 
n  to  make  up  his  mind.    The  time  to  mold  the 
y  is  when  it  is  still  on  the  wheel  and  before  it 
5  set  into  a  pattern  we  do  not  like.    We  believe 
the  kind  of  trade  policy  I  have  described.     The 
nd  was  in  the  other  direction — towards  a  thick- 
ng  mass  of  restrictions,  discriminations,  bilat- 
.1  deals,  and  governmental  interferences  in  for- 
ti  trade,  with  their  inevitable  extension  of  con- 
•ls  into  domestic  trade.     So  we  acted.    We  as- 
ned  the  leadership  in  the  fight  for  the  kind  of 
rid  trade  pattern  under  which  private  enter- 
ise  and   free   competition   can   continue.    We 
ed  to  obtain  agreement  that  the  course  of  inter- 
tional  trade  would  be  set  away  from  bilateralism 
d  control  and  towards  expansion,  competition, 
d  equality  of  opportunity.    We  succeeded. 
The  Ito  charter  has  been  criticized  with  equal 
iiemence  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  so  idealistic 
it  it  won't  work  and  conversely  that  it  has  so 
iny  exceptions  that  it  won't  work. 
It  is  true  that  the  charter  is  idealistic.    This  is 
thing  to  apologize  for.     It  sets  up  ultimate  ob- 
:tives  toward  which  all  countries  can  agree  to 
>rk.    But  it  is  also  realistic.     It  recognizes  facts 
d  faces  them.    It  is  not  afraid  to  provide  clear 
ceptions  designed  to  meet  abnormal  conditions 
ch  as  the  present  emergency.    The  exceptions 
;e,  however,  carefully  defined.    Many  of  them 
e  temporary;  all  of  them  are  limited  in  extent; 
i.d  no  nation  will  be  able  to  use  any  of  them  ex- 
ipt  under  conditions  upon  which  all  nations  have 
:;reed.    If  it  were  not  for  the  exceptions  the 
i  arter  would  not  be  practical  and  it  is  because  it 

practical  that  it  can  be  expected  to  work.  I 
ould  add  that  it  will  work  also  because  it  does 
it  represent  the  point  of  view  of  any  one  nation 

group  of  nations.  We  cannot  bury  our  heads 
!  the  sand  and  refuse  to  recognize  that  not  all 
itions  share  our  views  as  to  just  what  the  rules 

the  trade  game  should  be.  We  must  work  out  a 
ay  in  which  nations  of  differing  views  may  work 

gether  towards  common  objectives. 

!  I  quote  again  from  the  words  of  Mr.  Clayton  at 

ie  final  session  of  the  Havana  conference : 

|  "The  charter  is  complicated  and  difficult.  It 
|  long  and  detailed  and  technical.  But  behind 
is  many  chapters  and  its  scores  of  articles,  there 
;es  a  simple  truth.  The  world  will  be  a  better 
jlace  to  live  in  if  nations,  instead  of  taking 
trilateral  action  without  regard  to  the  interests  of 
|;hers,  will  adopt  and  follow  common  principles, 
pd  enter  into  consultation  through  an  interna- 
jonal  organization  when  interests  come  into  con- 
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flict.  And  this,  throughout  the  entire  range  of 
trade  relationships,  is  what  the  signatories  of  the 
charter  agree  to  do.  Each  will  surrender  some 
part  of  its  freedom  to  take  action  that  might  prove 
harmful  to  others ;  and  thus  each  will  gain  the  as- 
surance that  others  will  not  take  action  harmful  to 
it." 

The  general  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade  also 
contains  exceptions  to  its  general  provisions  which 
I  mentioned  earlier.  These  exceptions  are,  of 
course,  made  to  allow  for  the  present  extreme 
shortages  abroad  in  production  and  foreign  ex- 
change. But  these  exceptions,  like  those  in  the 
charter,  are  closely  defined,  their  use  limited,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  must  be  aban- 
doned are  clearly  set  forth. 

It  would  be  less  than  honest  of  me  to  say  that 
our  foreign  sales  of  exportable  products  will  in- 
crease immediately  because  of  these  tariff  conces- 
sions from  other  countries.  They  will  not.  In 
the  long  run,  United  States  commercial  exports 
cannot  increase  until  the  rest  of  the  world  is  better 
able  to  pay  for  them.  Profitable  trade  must  be 
reciprocal  and  there  is  very  little  real  reciprocity 
when  our  exports  of  goods  and  services  are  ex- 
ceeding our  imports  by  11  billion  dollars  a  year, 
as  they  did  in  1947. 

But  tariff  concessions  in  a  wide  area  of  world 
trade — such  as  were  achieved  at  Geneva  and  are 
looked  forward  to  under  the  Ito — will  inevitably 
facilitate,  liberalize,  and  encourage  world  trade. 
People  work  and  produce  when  they  see  a  chance 
to  exchange  their  products  for  things  which  they 
want  and  cannot  produce  for  themselves.  That 
is  human  nature.  As  world  production  and  trade 
conditions  begin  to  return  to  normal,  as  exceptions 
cease  to  be  operative,  as  United  States  producers 
again  face  competition  in  foreign  markets,  the 
tariff  concessions  embodied  in  the  general  agree- 
ment will  give  easier  access  to  those  markets  for 
the  goods  which  United  States  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry must  sell  abroad  in  order  to  maintain  the 
level  of  economic  activity  in  this  country.  Even 
while  shortages  of  dollars  exist,  the  concessions 
will  help  to  expand  trade  between  so-called  "soft 
currency"  countries,  and  the  general  provisions 
will  limit  the  use  of  controls  to  the  cases  where 
they  are  really  needed. 

The  general  agreement  was  negotiated  by  the 
United  States  under  the  authority  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  which  expires  on  June  12.  The 
President  has  asked  the  Congress  to  renew  this 
tried  and  tested  instrument  of  our  foreign 
economic  policy,  already  four  times  renewed,  for 
a  further  period  of  three  years.    Why  ? 

There  were  only  23  countries  at  Geneva.  It  is 
important  to  bring  many  other  countries  into  the 
general  agreement.  To  do  so  they  must  negotiate 
reductions  in  their  tariffs  with  the  Geneva  coun- 
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tries.  The  President  needs  the  trade-agreements 
authority  to  participate  in  these  negotiations. 

If  he  does  not  have  effective  authority  to  nego- 
tiate because  of  failure  to  renew  the  act,  we  will 
simply  have  to  say  to  countries  wishing  to  come 
into  the  agreement  that  it  is  uncertain  whether 
we  can  give  effect  to  the  results  of  any  negotiation. 
Since  the  trade  of  most  countries  with  the  United 
States  is  highly  significant  to  them,  they  will 
hesitate  to  come  in  on  this  basis.  We  will  be 
keeping  friendly  countries  out  of  this  cooperative 
economic  effort. 

In  the  European  Recovery  Program  we  will  be 
embarking  on  a  tremendous  effort  to  help  western 
Europe  get  back  on  its  feet.  The  program  recog- 
nizes the  elementary  fact  that  one  of  the  pre- 
requisites to  their  staying  on  their  feet  is  to  reduce 
the  barriers  to  their  trade  between  each  other  and 
between  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
They  should  get  into  a  position  to  earn  their  own 
way  by  selling  their  goods.  The  reduction  of  their 
tariffs  on  each  others  goods  and  the  extension  of 
tariff  reductions  in  their  trade  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  one  good  way  of  enabling  them  to  pay 
their  own  way.  We  should  not,  just  as  we  embark 
on  the  European  Recovery  Program,  give  up  our 
ability  to  participate  with  these  countries  in  work- 
ing out  arrangements  by  which  they  can  more 
completely  pay  their  own  way. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  a  symbol  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  of  the  United  States  willingness 
to  participate  in  international  economic  coopera- 
tion. Its  first  enactment,  14  years  ago,  marked  the 
reversal  of  the  policy  of  economic  isolationism 
which  we  pursued  after  World  War  I.  Any  action 
which  could  be  interpreted  as  a  repudiation  by  the 
United    States   of   the   trade-agreements    policy 


would  be  considered  by  other  nations  as  equal 
symbolic,  and  would  jeopardize  United  Stal 
leadership  in  the  fight  for  the  kind  of  econonr 
world  in  which  we  believe  and  in  which  privil 
enterprise  and  free  competition  can  continue. 

I  began  with  a  description  of  accomplishmtl 
in  the  field  of  international  economic  relations.  I 
have  for  a  time  been  discussing  doubts,  seeking) 
dispel  them.  Let  me  end  with  a  word  as  to  tj 
basic  significance  of  the  Havana  and  Genei 
agreements. 

Their  basic  significance  is  the  fact  and  the  extt; 
of  agreement.  Never  before  in  the  history  I 
the  world  have  so  many  nations  reached  agreeme; 
on  so  much  practical  action  and  over  so  widet 
range  of  principle  in  their  economic  relations. 
a  troubled  world,  ravaged  by  storms  of  coni- 
versy  and  disagreement,  nations  have  come  II 
gether  in  agreement  on  matters  of  basic  econon: 
importance.  They  have  agreed  on  a  pattern  fj 
their  trade.  They  have  taken  concrete  steps  to  ft 
it  into  effect.  They  have  shown  that  the  Unit! 
Nations  can  be  made  to  work. 

The  issue  today  is  more  than  just  trade.  Its 
more  even  than  the  preservation  of  free  enterpri. 
It  is  the  struggle  for  freedom  itself.  In  w 
struggle  the  system  we  believe  in  is  on  trial.  T; 
must  show  the  world  that  it  will  work.  Natici 
which  believe  in  freedom  must  come  closer  ■ 
gether  economically  as  well  as  politically.  Son 
of  them  did  so  at  Geneva.  More  of  them  did  so 
Havana.  What  was  accomplished  there  does  r; 
cure  our  economic  ills  nor  win  the  battle  for  frt- 
dom.  But  it  gives  solid  cause  for  hope  that  tho 
ills  can  be  cured,  and  that  the  battle  can  be  won- 
if  we  continue  the  fight. 


Restitution  of  Looted  Property  in  Japan 


UNITED  STATES  DIRECTIVE 


The  United  States  interim  directive,  dispatched 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander for  the  Allied  Powers  on  17  March  191$. 
follows 

1.  The  instructions  here  below  are  additions  to 
and  do  not  derogate  from  the  full  force  and  effect 
of  Fec-0  11/12. 

2.  The  Scaf  should  accord  the  same  treatment 
to  all  property  found  in  Japan,  and  identified  as 
having  been  located  in  an  Allied  country  either  at 
or  during  the  time  of  occupation,  and  which  was 
removed  therefrom  by  fraud  or  duress  by  the 
Japanese  or  their  agents,  as  that  which  he  accords 
to  objects  in  the  four  categories  listed  in  para.  1 
of  Feo-011/12  ( JCS  Directive  #  57)  identified  as 
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having  been  located  in  an  Allied  country  at  t; 
time  of  occupation. 

3.  In  the  case  of  Allied  vessels  subject  to  res- 
tution  the  Scap  may,  at  his  discretion,  make  d- 
livery  at  Western  Pacific  points  outside  Japu 
whenever  it  would  be  to  his  advantage  and  whe- 
ever  the  recipient  country  agrees.  If  deliver 
is  so  made  any  costs  of  supporting  and  repatriatii; 
ships  crews  used  for  such  delivery  would  only  > 
borne  by  the  recipient  country  if  it  specifical' 
agrees  to  do  so.  In  the  case  of  delivery  of  oth" 
items  of  looted  property  unutilized  outgoii; 
shipping  space  of  Japanese  vessels  being  employ! 
in  the  importation  of  goods  or  repatriation 
Japanese  from  a  restitution  recipient  country  > 
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aan  may  be  made  available,  at  the  expense  of 
t  Japanese  Government  but  at  the  risk  of  the 
ipient  country,  to  deliver  such  items  at  points 
side  Japan. 

L  After  full  opportunities  have  been  given  for 
pection  of  objects  known  to  have  been  looted 
I  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers 
tuthorized  to  liquidate  property,  excepting  gold, 
per,  precious  metals,  and  cultural  objects, 
own  to  have  been  looted  but  not  identified  pur- 
tnt  to  the  terms  of  this  paper.  The  proceeds  of 
:h  liquidation  shall  form  a  secured  fund  to  be 
;rusted  to  the  care  of  Scap,  which  may  be  used, 
the  discretion  of  Scap,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
lupation.  The  initial  value  of  the  secured  fund 
to  be  preserved  by  Scap  or  his  successor  author- 
The  Governments  of  Australia,  China, 
ance,  India,  Netherlands,  Philippines,  and  U.K. 
Duld  have  a  priority  right  to  purchase  items 
ered  for  liquidation  by  foreign  exchange  accept- 
le  to  Scap  up  to  but  not  exceeding  their  rec- 
nized  national  reparations  percentage  shares 
rhen  determined,  and  adjusted  to  total  100%, 
plicable  to  this  fund)  of  industrial  assets  avail- 
le  from  within  Japan.  The  secured  fund  should 
lally  be  distributed  among  the  countries  herein 
ecified  in  accordance  with  the  percentage  men- 
>ned  above,  payable  in  U.S.  dollars,  or,  at  the 
scretion  of  Scap,  in  foreign  exchange  acceptable 
the  recipient  countries  concerned.  The  secured 
nd  shall  be  distributed  to  the  recipient  countries 
»t  later  than  1  October  1949. 
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5.  The  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied 
Powers  shall  create  an  agency  comprising  one 
representative  from  each  of  the  restitution  and 
reparations  teams  in  Japan  of  the  eleven  member 
countries  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission,  who 
desire  to  participate,  to  advise  on  restitution  mat- 
ters. In  addition,  the  Supreme  Commander  or 
his  deputy  should  act  as  the  non-voting  chairman 
of  the  agency.  It  may  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Supreme  Commander  or  at  the  request  of  any 
member.  The  Supreme  Commander  should  notify 
the  United  States  Government  of  the  views  of  the 
agency  when  his  views  conflict  with  those  of  the 
majority  of  the  member  countries. 

6.  In  cases  of  doubt  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
evidence  of  ownership  submitted  to  support  a 
claim  for  an  object  known  to  have  been  looted, 
the  Supreme  Commander  shall  inform  the  other 
members  of  the  advisory  agency  of  the  existence 
of  the  claim.  The  advisory  agency,  after  examin- 
ing the  evidence,  shall  give  its  advice  to  the  Su- 
preme Commander  as  to  whether  the  claim  should 
be  approved  or  the  provisions  of  paragraph  4 
above  applied. 

7.  No  claims  for  the  restitution  of  looted  prop- 
erty should  be  lodged  with  Scap  after  eight 
months  from  the  issuance  of  this  directive  to  Scap; 
provided  that  after  such  terminal  date,  claims 
may,  with  the  concurrence  of  Scap,  be  lodged  for 
property  known  to  have  been  looted  but  not  pre- 
viously identified. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE  AND  COMMERCE 


[Released  to  the  press  April  2] 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Commerce  an- 
mnced  on  April  2  procedures  to  be  followed  by 
ose  persons  admitted  to  Japan  to  seek  restitu- 
on  of  their  property,  or  to  investigate  possi- 
lities  for  engaging  in  business  activity  in  Japan. 
The  new  regulations  governing  admittance  to 
ipan  for  commercial  entrants  were  previously 
mounced  by  the  Supreme  Commander  on  Febru- 
y  3,  1948.  As  announced  at  that  time,  the 
imbers  permitted  to  enter  Japan  at  any  time  will 
)  limited  to  those  whose  activities  will  contribute 
•  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  Japan.  The 
ipanese  Government  is  operating  five  commercial 
)tels  but  total  facilities  available  in  these  hotels 
iroughout  Japan  will  accommodate  only  500. 
ommercial  entrants  may  remain  in  these  hotels 
ily  60  days  unless  accommodations  are  adequate 
>r  a  longer  period  without  denying  entrance  into 
apan  to  other  applicants,  and  those  who  apply 
!>r  a  semi-permanent  resident's  permit,  which 
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would  permit  them  to  remain  in  Japan  longer, 
must  not  only  demonstrate  that  their  continued 
presence  will  contribute  to  the  objectives  of  the 
occupation  but  must  also  provide  their  own  sup- 
port outside  the  facilities  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment-operated hotels. 

Individual  applications  must  be  sponsored  by 
the  applicant's  own  government  and  forwarded 
through  established  diplomatic  channels.  United 
States  property  owners  or  their  representatives 
desiring  to  take  advantage  of  the  arrangements 
outlined  herein,  should  make  application  to  the 
Office  of  International  Trade,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  through  its  field  offices.  Applications 
will  be  considered  by  the  Supreme  Commander  in 
priority  of  their  receipt,  and  entry  permits  will 
be  valid  during  a  period  of  60  days,  assigned  by 
the  General  Headquarters  in  Japan.  Passport 
applications  should  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of 
Federal  or  State  courts  or  with  the  passport 
agents  located  in  Washington,  San  Francisco,  and 
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New  York.  Transportation  will  be  obtained  by 
the  entrants  via  established  transportation 
facilities. 

Procedures  governing  the  restitution  of  prop- 
erties to  American  and  other  United  Nations 
owners  are  chiefly  the  following.  After  his  ar- 
rival in  Japan  the  U.S.  owner,  or  his  duly  au- 
thorized agent,  will  make  application  to  the 
Supreme  Commander  through  the  U.  S.  Repara- 
tions and  Restitution  Mission  in  Tokyo  for  the  re- 
turn of  his  property.  Attention  is  drawn  to 
Department  of  State  press  release  no.  532,  June  27, 
1947,  which  described  the  instructions  under  which 
powers  of  attorney  may  be  drawn  by  American 
property  owners  outside  of  Japan.  Regardless 
of  whether  the  property  was  sold  or  liquidated  by 
the  Japanese  Government  during  the  war,  owners 
are  entitled  to  return  of  their  property.  How- 
ever, in  such  cases,  the  owner  must  agree,  as  a 
condition  of  the  return  of  his  property,  to  refund 
to  the  Japanese  Government  the  amount  of  money 
received  as  payment  or  that  was  deposited  in  a 
blocked  account  in  the  owner's  name  at  the  time  of 
sale  or  liquidation.  Repayment  of  such  amounts, 
however,  will  only  be  due  after  the  settlement  of 
any  claims  for  loss  or  damage  that  the  owner  may 
make  against  the  Japanese  Government.  If  the 
property  has  been  leased  to  a  third  party  by  the 
Japanese  custodian  or  administrator,  the  owner 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  terminating  the  lease 
and  obtaining  vacant  possession.  If,  however,  the 
property  has  been  requisitioned  by  tne  occupation 
forces  for  their  use,  vacant  possession  will  not  be 
obtained  by  the  owner  until  the  property  is  re- 
leased by  the  occupation  forces. 

In  accepting  the  return  of  the  property,  the 
owner  will  not  be  required  to  renounce  any  claim 
he  may  have  against  the  Japanese  Government  or 
its  nationals  for  damages  to  the  property.  Since 
the  procedures  for  adjudicating  or  settling  claims 
against  the  Japanese  Government  or  its  nationals 
have  not  yet  been  determined,  it  is  not  possible  to 
state  the  extent  or  nature  of  compensation  which 
may  be  provided  in  respect  to  claims  for  loss  or 


damage  suffered  before  return  of  the  property 
nor  when  such  claims  will  be  acted  upon.  A 
owner  who  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  assume  corJ 
trol  of  his  property  at  the  present  time  will  not  t 
compelled  to  accept  its  return,  nor  will  any  right 
he  may  have  be  prejudiced  by  his  not  resumin 
control  at  present.  Until  the  property  is  returne 
to  the  owner,  the  Japanese  Government  has  sol 
responsibility  for  its  preservation  and  protectio 
under  the  direction  of  the  Supreme  Commande: 
but  after  its  return  its  future  maintenance  and  an 
rehabilitation  costs  are  the  responsibility  of  tl: 
owner. 

At   present   Scap   regulations   do  not   perm 
postwar  commercial  entrants  to  engage  in  busines. 
and  investment  activities  in  Japan  except  as  sp( 
dally  authorized.    Business  entrants  are  now  pei 
mitted  to  engage  in  international  trade  throug 
Boeki  Cho  (Japanese  Board  of  Trade),  and  Soa;J 
licenses  have  been  issued  to  banking,  shipping,  an  J 
insurance   companies   to    service   foreign   tradi'l 
Resident  Allied  and  neutral  nationals  who  ha\>  i 
been  in  Japan  continuously  since  September  'I 
1945,  are  permitted  to  engage  in  business  acth  j 
ities  on  the  same  basis  as  Japanese  nationals  anl 
it  is  contemplated  that  commercial  entrants  whos  j 
activities  will  contribute  to  the  economic  rehabil; 
tation  of  Japan  will  be  accorded  the  same  priu 
ileges. 

No  procedure  has  yet  been  established  whereb 
foreign  exchange  can  be  converted  to  yen  excep  ■: 
at  the  military  exchange  rate  of  50-1  and  all  irr 
port-export  of  raw  materials  and  other  commoc 
ities  must  be  through  Boeki  Cho  and  subject  t 
Scap  approval  and  validation.  In  addition,  i\ 
the  present  time  there  is  no  provision  for  convei 
sion  of  Japanese  yen  into  foreign  currencies.   ,   J 

Commercial  entrants  wishing  to  investigate  in 
vestment  possibilities  must  realize  there  is  a  crif1 
ical  shortage  of  materials,  services,  and  facilitie 
which  may  handicap  their  operations,  and  permit 
sion  to  do  business  in  Japan,  if  granted,  will  i: 
no  way  constitute  special  grounds  for  such  matt 
rials,  facilities,  or  services. 


STATEMENT  BY  GEORGE  C.  MARSHALL 


Secretary  of  State 


[Released  to  the  press  March  25] 

The  terms  of  reference  of  the  Far  Eastern 
Commission  provide  that  the  United  States  may 
issue  interim  directives  to  Scap  pending  action  by 
the  Far  Eastern  Commission  whenever  urgent 
matters  arise  which  are  not  covered  by  policies 
already  formulated  by  the  Commission.  In  this 
case  there  was  agreement  among  the  countries  on 
a  portion  of  the  policy  of  restitution  and,  since 
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the  restitution  program  is  considered  urgent  b; 
many  of  the  countries  which  suffered  at  the  hand 
of  the  Japanese,  the  United  States  felt  it  necessar 
to  provide  Scap  with  policy  guidance.  The  direc 
tive  issued  by  the  United  States  covers  only  thos 
aspects  of  the  restitution  program  on  which  ther< 
are  no  differences.  The  unagreed  aspects  of  th> 
restitution  policy  are  still  under  discussion  in  th< 
Fec. 

Department  of  State  Bulleth 


ection  of  Yugoslav  Comments  on 
sonal  American  Activities 

[Released  to  the  press  March  16] 

vt  of  note  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
ibassador  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of 
goslavia  (Sava  N.  Kosanovic) ,  March  15, 191$ 

?he  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments 
His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  the  Federal 
>ple's  Eepublic  of  Yugoslavia  and  has  the  honor 
•efer  to  the  latter  s  note  Pov.  br.  231  of  March  3, 
:8*  relative  to  a  press  report  concerning  the 
rriage  of  the  United  States  Consul  General  at 
mich  which  is  said  to  have  been  attended  by  the 
rector  of  the  Office  of  American  Military  Gov- 
iment  for  Bavaria  and  by,  among  others,  the 
•mer  Regent  of  Hungary,  Admiral  Nicholas 
irthy.  The  Ambassador,  in  characterizing  Ad- 
ral  Horthy  as  a  "war  criminal"  present  at  a 
dding  ceremony  together  with  high  American 
cials,  requests  that  he  be  informed  "what  steps 
11  be  taken  to  punish  these  American  officials." 
rhe  Secretary  of  State  informs  the  Ambassador 
tt,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
nt,  the  list  of  guests  reported  in  the  press  as 
ving  attended  a  ceremony  of  such  a  private  na- 
re  as  the  marriage  of  two  American  citizens  in 
rmany  is  not  a  matter  for  representations  on  the 
rt  of  the  Yugoslav  Government.  The  Ambas- 
lor's  comments  in  his  note  under  reference  are 
3ordingly  rejected. 
Department  of  State, 
Washington. 


itry  Into  Force  of  Industrial-Property 
;reement  With  France 

[Released  to  the  press  March  17] 

On  February  27,  1948,  the  Government  of  the 
rited  States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
e  French  Republic  each  delivered  to  the  other 
)vernment  a  notice  of  acceptance  of  the  supple- 
mtary  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
•ance  concerning  the  restoration  of  certain  in- 
istrial-property  rights  affected  by  World  War 
,  signed  at  Washington  on  October  28,  1947.2 
ttordingly,  the  supplementary  agreement,  pur- 
ant  to  the  provisions  thereof,  came  into  force  on 
ibruary  27,  1948. 

The  supplementary  agreement  amends  an  indus- 
ial-property  agreement  between  the  two  Govern- 
ents,  signed  at  Washington  on  April  4,  1947,3 
rich  was  designed  to  permit  delayed  filing  of 
Aent  applications,  accomplishment  of  formal- 
es,  and  payment  of  fees,  which  acts  were  not 
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possible  during  the  war.  The  agreement  of  April 
4,  1947,  was  entered  into  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  690,  79th  Congress,  ap- 
proved August  8,  1946.  Since  the  signature  of 
that  agreement  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
enacted  legislation  (Public  Law  220,  80th  Con- 
gress, approved  July  23,  1947)  permitting  exten- 
sion of  periods  during  which  the  above-mentioned 
benefits  might  be  obtained.  The  supplementary 
agreement  is  designed  to  extend  periods  specified 
in  the  earlier  agreement  to  the  later  dates  per- 
mitted by  act  of  Congress. 


Procedure  for  Filing  Claims  With  Hungary 

[Released  to  the  press  March  18] 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  Hungary  which  came 
into  force  on  September  15,  1947,  provides  that 
legal  rights  and  interests  of  American  nationals 
in  Hungary  as  they  existed  on  September  1,  1939, 
are  to  be  restored,  and  the  Hungarian  Government 
is  required  to  return  all  property  in  Hungary  of 
United  Nations  nationals  as  it  now  exists.  Where 
property  has  not  been  returned  within  six  months 
from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty  (i.  e., 
within  six  months  from  September  15,  1947),  ap- 
plication for  the  return  thereof  is  to  be  made  to 
the  Hungarian  authorities  on  or  before  Septem- 
ber 15, 1948,  unless  claimants  are  able  to  show  that 
applications  could  not  be  filed  within  that  period. 
In  cases  where  property  cannot  be  returned  or 
where,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  a  United  Nations  na- 
tional has  suffered  a  loss  by  reason  of  injury  or 
damage  to  property  in  Hungary,  the  Hungarian 
Government  is  required  to  make  compensation  in 
local  currency  to  the  extent  of  two  thirds  of  the 
sum  necessary,  at  the  date  of  payment,  to  purchase 
similar  property  or  to  make  good  the  loss  suffered. 
To  enable  claims  to  receive  consideration  under 
the  treaty,  claimants  must  have  been  nationals  of 
one  of  the  United  Nations  on  January  20,  1945 
(the  date  of  the  armistice  with  Hungary),  and 
on  September  15,  1947  (the  date  the  treaty  came 
into  force) ,  or  must  establish  that  under  the  laws 
in  force  in  Hungary  during  the  war  they  were 
treated  as  enemies.  Claimants  must  also  be  na- 
tionals of  this  Government  at  the  time  of  the  filing 
of  their  claims. 

The  Department  of  State  has  recently  been  ad- 
vised of  the  requirements  of  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment in  connection  with  the  preparation  of 
claims  and  will  communicate  directly  in  the  near 
future  with  all  claimants  of  whom  the  Department 
has  a  record,  advising  them  of  such  requirements. 

1  Not  printed. 

2  Bttlletin  of  Nov.  9, 1947,  p.  912. 

8  Bulletin  of  Apr.  20,  1947,  p.  725. 
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American  nationals,  including  individuals,  cor- 
porations, and  associations,  resident  outside  Hun- 
gary, who  desire  to  file  claims  under  the  treaty, 
should,  upon  being  advised  of  the  requirements 
in  that  connection,  prepare  and  submit  their  claims 
to  the  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.C.,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date.  Claimants  residing  in  Hungary  should, 
upon  receipt  of  instructions  as  to  the  method  of 
preparing  claims,  prepare  and  file  their  claims 
with  the  American  Legation  in  Budapest. 

Claimants  who  desire  to  file  claims  of  the  char- 
acter indicated  but  who  have  not  previously  com- 
municated with  the  Department  of  State  regard- 
ing that  subject,  should  do  so  at  once. 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  American 
Legation  in  Budapest  will  endeavor  to  render 
claimants  such  assistance  as  is  practicable  in  con- 
nection with  the  preparation  of  their  claims  and 
in  the  transmittal  thereof  to  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment. Full  responsibility  for  the  actual  prep- 
aration of  claims,  however,  and  for  the  submis- 
sion of  the  necessary  documentary  evidence  to  es- 
tablish their  validity  rests  with  the  claimants  and 
their  attorneys. 

When  information  regarding  the  procedure  for 
preparing  and  filing  claims  under  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Italy  becomes  available,  a  similar  an- 
nouncement will  be  made.  Announcements  have 
already  been  made  with  respect  to  claims  under 
the  Bulgarian  and  Kumanian  treaties.1 


Income  Tax  Convention  With 
New  Zealand  Signed 

[Released  to  the  press  March  16] 

A  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
New  Zealand  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation 
and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect 
to  taxes  on  income  was  signed  at  Washington  on 
March  16,  1948,  by  George  C.  Marshall,  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Walter  Nash,  P.C.,  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance and  Minister  of  Customs  for  New  Zealand. 

The  provisions  of  the  convention  are  similar 
in  general  to  those  contained  in  conventions  now 
in  force  between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
France,  Sweden,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  convention  provides  that  it  shall  be  rati- 
fied, and  that,  upon  the  exchange  of  instruments 
of  ratification,  it  shall  become  effective,  as  to 
United  States  tax,  for  the  taxable  years  beginning 
on  or  after  January  1  in  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  exchange  occurs,  and,  as  to  New  Zealand  tax, 
for  the  year  of  assessment  beginning  on  April  1 
next  following  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
exchange  occurs. 

1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  14, 1948,  p.  356. 
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New  Egyptian  Steamship  Service  to  the 
United  States 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Marl 
17  that  it  had  received  word  from  the  Americ  j 
Embassy  at  Cairo  of  the  inauguration  of  the  n<j 
Khedivial  Mail  Line  steamship  service  betwel 
Egypt  and  the  United  States. 

After  inaugural  ceremonies  were  held  at  Ale^ 
andria,  Egypt,  aboard  the  S.S.  Khedive  Ismc* 
the  vessel  sailed  on  March  16,  on  its  maiden  vcj 
age  to  New  York.  A  second  liner,  Mohamed  A 
el  Kabir,  will  make  its  first  voyage  at  a  later  da. 

The  Khedivial  Line  was  hailed  as  "a  new  lij 
between  the  Old  World  and  the  New"  by  Ahmj 
Abboud  Pasha,  managing  director  of  the  line,  J 
the  ceremonies.  They  were  attended  by  leadra 
Egyptian  Government  officials  and  United  StatJ 
representatives  headed  by  United  States  Ambf-i 
sador  to  Egypt,  S.  Pinkney  Tuck.  Abboud  Pas.' 
said  that  he  hoped  to  be  in  New  York  to  grt; 
the  Khedive  Ismail  on  its  arrival. 

Plan  for  New  Chilean  Bond  Service 

[Released  to  the  press  March  ' 

The  Department  is  gratified  by  the  announj 
ment  by  the  Government  of  Chile  of  the  results 
its  negotiations  with  the  Foreign  Bondhold- 
Protective  Council  (and  related  negotiations  wii 
British  and  Swiss  protective  organizations)  loo- 
ing  to  regularizing  and  increasing  the  payments  l 
Chilean  foreign  bonds.  Since  1935  Chile  has  bei 
paying  interest  on  Chilean  foreign  bonds  at  ran 
which  varied  annually  with  certain  Chilean  pub: 
revenues.  The  proposed  plan  will  alter  the  bass 
of  payment  and  substantially  increase  paymeu 
over  present  or  prospective  payments  under  tJ 
existing  Chilean  bond-adjustment  law.  Amouis 
involved  are  substantial  (about  131  million  dollss 
in  United  States  dollar  bonds  and  the  equivalej; 
of  122  million  dollars  in  sterling  and  Swiss  fra; 
bonds). 

The  new  plan  is  still  subject  to  approval  by  ti 
Chilean  Congress. 

Letters  of  Credence 

Guatemala 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Guatemala,  Ismsl 
Gonzalez  Arevalo,  presented  his  credentials  to  the  Pre- 
dent  on  March  15.  For  translation  of  the  AmbassadoS 
remarks  and  for  the  President's  reply,  see  Department! 
State  press  release  203  of  March  15,  1948. 

Panama 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Panama,  Ernep 
Jaen  Guardia,  presented  his  credentials  to  the  Presidtt 
on  March  19.  For  translation  of  the  Ambassador's  * 
marks  and  for  the  President's  reply,  see  Department* 
State  press  release  219  of  March  19, 1948. 

Department  of  State  Bullen 


ucational  Exchange  Program  Under  Fulbright  Act 


nouncement  of  the  Fulbright  Program  in 
rma  and  China 

[he  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships  and  the  De- 
[tment  of  State  announce  a  limited  number  of 
mts  available  for  graduate  study  in  Burma  and 
ina.  The  grants  will  be  awarded  under  the  pro- 
ions  of  Public  Law  584, 79th  Congress  (the  Ful- 
ght  act) .  All  grants  will  be  paid  in  Burmese 
1  Chinese  currency  and  may  include  payment  of 
tion  and  maintenance.  Partial  grants  may  be 
de  to  supplement  benefits  received  under  Public 
w  346, 78th  Congress  ("G.  L  Bill  of  Rights" ) ,  or 
mts  from  other  sources.  Candidates  for  these 
mts  will  be  drawn  from  students  in  the  United 
ites  wishing  to  go  to  Burma  or  China  and  from 
aerican  students  already  in  residence  in  Burma 
China  who  wish  to  continue  their  studies, 
avel  grants  will  not  be  available  for  Chinese 
idy,  although  allowed  to  Burma, 
rhe  Department  of  State  and  the  Board  of 
reign  Scholarships  on  March  24  announced  that 
■.  Derk  Bodde,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
aologist,  had  been  selected  for  the  first  award 
der  the  Fulbright  act.  The  award  will  be  for  the 
rpose  of  enabling  Dr.  Bodde  to  engage  in  re- 
irch  leading  to  the  annotation  and  translation 
;o  English  of  the  second  volume  of  Professor 
ing  Yu-lan's  definitive  History  of  Chinese 
Mosophy  which  up  to  this  time  has  been  avail- 
le  to  scholars  only  in  the  original  Chinese  text, 
le  first  volume  or  this  work  has  already  been 
inslated  by  Dr.  Bodde. 

The  Board  also  announced  opportunities  in  the 
;erim  China  program  for  six  American  libra- 
ins  to  go  to  China  to  staff  three  library  institutes 
be  established  by  the  American  Library  Associa- 
»n  in  universities  in  Peiping,  Soochow,  and  Can- 
i  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  professional 
formation  and  acquainting  additional  Chinese 
rarians  in  western  technical  processes  of  librar- 
lship,  especially  in  regard  to  selection  and 
taloging  of  western  books. 

Persons  wishing  detailed  information  about 
ese  and  other  opportunities  under  the  Fulbright 
t,  as  well  as  application  blanks,  should  write  to 
e  Institute  of  International  Education,  2  West 
th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.  (for  graduate 
idy  abroad) ;  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Wash- 
[*ton  25,  D.C.  (for  teaching  in  national  elemen- 
ry  and  secondary  schools  abroad) ;  the  Confer- 
ee Board  of  Associated  Research  Councils,  2101 
institution  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  (for  col- 
|je  teaching,  professional  research,  and  teaching 
I  American  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
•road). 

lor//  II ,  1948 


Grants  for  Burma 

[Released  to  the  press  March  31] 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships  and  the 
Department  of  State  announce  a  limited  number 
of  grants  available  for  visiting  professors  and  re- 
search scholars  under  the  first-year  Fulbright 
program  approved  for  Burma.  The  grants  will  be 
awarded  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  584, 
79th  Congress  (the  Fulbright  act).  All  grants 
will  be  paid  in  Burmese  currency  and  may  include 
salary,  maintenance,  and  travel.  Partial  grants 
may  be  made  in  Burmese  currency  to  supplement 
any  financial  assistance  the  candidate  is  receiving 
from  his  institution  in  this  country  or  from  other 
sources. 

Eight  grants  will  be  awarded  United  States  pro- 
fessors to  teach  at  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  Burma,  in  the  following  fields : 

University  of  Rangoon : 

industrial  chemistry 

hydroelectric  engineering 

fresh-water  biology 

economics 
State  Training  College  for  Teachers,  Rangoon : 

educational  research 

educational  psychology 

abnormal  psychology 

physical  education 

Five  grants  will  be  awarded  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  for  post-doctoral  research  in  con- 
nection with  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
Burma. 

Application  blanks  and  additional  information 
concerning  these  awards  will  be  available  from 
the  Committee  on  International  Exchange  of  Per- 
sons, Conference  Board  of  Associated  Research 
Councils,  2101  Constitution  Ave.,  Washington  25, 
D.C. 

Student  Ships  Assigned 

[Released  to  the  press  March  30] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
30  that  the  Marine  Tiger  and  the  Murine  Jumper 
have  been  assigned  by  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission  at  the  request  of  the  Department  and 
numerous  private  organizations,  to  transport 
American  and  foreign  students,  teachers,  and 
other  academic  personnel  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe  during  the  summer  of  1948. 
Each  vessel  will  make  four  special  transatlantic 
round  trips  between  June  and  September,  calling 
on  all  sailings  at  British  and  French  ports  and 
on  two  sailings  at  Olso. 

Each  of  these  former  troop  transports  has  room 
for  600  passengers.    The  number  of  staterooms  is 
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limited,  the  majority  of  the  accommodations  being 
in  dormitories  and  large  compartments.  Rates 
will  vary  from  $140  to  $200  one  way,  depending 
upon  the  class  of  accommodation  and  port  of 
destination. 

The  Netherlands  Government,  through  its 
Office  for  Foreign  Student  Relations,  is  also 
operating  student  ships,  the  Kota-Inten  and  the 
Tabinta,  which  will  make  one  voyage  each  from 
Quebec  to  Rotterdam  on  June  18  and  July  1, 
respectively.  Each  of  these  vessels  has  a  capacity 
of  750.  Early  in  September  the  Volendam,  with  a 
capacity  of  1,500,  will  sail  from  Rotterdam  for 
New  York  to  provide  return  transportation  for 
the  students  traveling  to  Europe  on  the  two 
smaller  ships.  The  cost  of  round-trip  passage  will 
be  $280. 

The  Institute  of  International  Education,  2 
West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.,  will 
administer  the  entire  student-ship  piogram.  Re- 
quests for  information,  schedules,  and  application 
for  passage  on  both  the  Dutch  and  the  American 
vessels  should  be  addressed  to  the  Institute. 
American  diplomatic  missions  in  Europe  will 
assist  foreign  students  and  teachers  who  wish  to 
arrange  passage  for  the  United  States  on  the  ships. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  of 
Philadelphia  will  conduct  a  shipboard  orientation 
program  for  passengers  on  the  Marine  Jumper 
and  the  Marine  Tiger.  This  committee  enjoyed 
conspicuous  success  in  carrying  out  this  kind  of 
program  on  the  ships  last  summer.  There  will  be 
a  similar  program  on  the  Dutch  vessels,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Friends. 

The  determination  of  priorities  to  be  assigned 
applicants  will  be  the  responsibility  of  an  execu- 
tive committee  composed  of  representatives  of  a 
number  of  the  organizations  sponsoring  travel  to 
Europe  this  summer.  All  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals applying  for  passage  on  the  student 
ships  will  be  required  to  demonstrate  that  their 
purpose  is  formal  study,  attendance  at  confer- 
ences, or  participation  in  cultural  or  reconstruc- 
tion projects. 

Statement  by  Assistant  Secretary  Allen 

The  action  of  the  Maritime  Commission  in  as- 
signing two  vessels  for  facilitation  of  educational 
travel  between  the  United  States  and  Europe  next 
summer  is  very  gratifying  to  the  Department. 
By  enabling  several  thousands  of  young  Ameri- 
cans to  visit  Europe  for  a  summer's  study,  this 
project  will  make  a  definite  contribution  toward 
the  furthering  of  good  will  and  amity  among  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world.  I  regard  the  assign- 
ment of  these  ships  for  such  a  purpose  as  an  out- 
standing example  of  the  way  in  which  Govern- 
ment is  able  to  supplement  and  encourage  the  ini- 
tiative of  private  organizations  in  carrying  on 
educational  exchange  with  other  nations. 
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Educational    Exchange   Program    Agreement    W 
the  Philippines  Signed 

[Released  to  the  press  March 

The  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  the  Unit 
States  on  March  24  signed  an  agreement  for  t 
program  of  educational  exchanges  authorized 
the  Fulbright  act.  The  agreement  is  the  third 
be  signed  by  the  United  States.  Programs  unc 
the  act  have  already  been  started  with  China  al 
Burma.1 

The  agreement  was  signed  by  Vice  Preside 
and,  concurrently,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affai 
Elpidio  Quirino,  and  American  Ambassador  E' 
met  O'Neal.     The   agreement,   similar  to   the 
signed  with  China  and  Burma,  is  authorized  by  t 
Fulbright  act  which  provides  that  Philippine  ci 
rency  resulting  from  the  sale  of  American  surpj 
property  may  be  used  in  the  country  of  sale  i\ 
educational  exchanges  with  the  United  Stati 
Under  this  agreement,  in  consideration  for  certa 
surplus    properties    transferred   by   the   Unit 
States  to  the  Philippine  Government,  the  Phili 
pines  is  to  make  available  the  equivalent  of  b 
million  dollars  for  education  and  research.    T) 
program  will  be  administered  by  a  foundatii 
whose  Board  of  Directors  will  include  five  Ame- 
cans  and  four  Filipinos.    The  United  States  A,- 
bassador,  Emmet  O'Neal,  wil  be  honorary  chaJ 
man,   and  James  Lawrence  Meader,  the  Chf 
Public-Affairs  Officer  of  the  American  Embassy  i 
Manila,  will  serve  as  chairman. 

The  purposes  of  the  Fulbright  act  include  t; 
financing  of  "studies,  research,  instruction,  a:l 
other  educational  activities  of  or  for  citizens  f 
the  United  States  of  America  in  schools  and  ins- 
tutions  of  higher  learning  located  in  the  Phili- 
pines,  or  of  the  citizens  of  the  Philippines  i 
United  States  schools  and  institutions  of  high* 
learning  located  outside  the  continental  Unit  I 
States  .  .  .  including  payment  for  transportatic, 
tuition,  maintenance  and  other  expenses  incide; 
to  scholastic  activities;  or  furnishing  transport- 
tion  for  citizens  of  the  Philippines  who  desire  » 
attend  United  States  schools  and  institutions  ' 
higher  learning  in  the  continental  United  Stat' 
.  .  .  whose  attendance  will  not  deprive  citizens  I 
the  United  States  of  America  of  an  opportuni' 
to  attend  such  schools  and  institutions." 

Programs  under  this  act  will,  it  is  expecte, 
greatly  augment  those  set  up  by  the  Philippb 
Rehabilitation  Act  by  making  available  America 
specialists  to  cooperate  with  Filipino  educato« 
in  rebuilding  and  strengthening  the  education 
system  and  services.  A  limited  number  of  Fi  • 
pino  educators  and  students  may  have  transports 
tion  to  the  United  States  paid  under  the  new  agre- 
ment,  provided  that  they  have  already  been  ar 
cepted  by  United  States  institutions  of  high' 

1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  21,  1948,  p.  388. 
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:ning  and  that  all  other  necessary  funds  are 
ired  from  other  sources. 

rrants  to  American  scholars  for  research  and 
cational  projects  in  the  Philippines  will  act  as 
imulus  to  cultural  rehabilitation,  it  is  believed, 
tddition  to  giving  Filipino  scholars  the  benefit 
practical  training  with  American  specialists. 


and  Economic  Sciences,  University  of  Chile,  ar- 
rived in  Washington  March  16,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  for  a  four  months'  visit  under  the  travel- 
grant  program  of  the  Department  of  State.  Dr. 
Poblete-Troncoso's  visit  is  being  made  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Library  of  Congress  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  as  consultant  in  social  legislation. 


dress  on  Freedom  of  Information 

)n  March  25  William  Benton,  Chairman  of  the 
8.  Delegation  to  the  Conference  on  Freedom  of 
ormation  at  Geneva,  made  an  address  at  the 
ning  plenary  session  on  freedom  of  information 
I  the  press.  For  the  text  of  this  address,  see 
partment  of  State  press  release  231  of  March 
1948. 


ilean  Lawyer  Visits  U.S. 

)r.  Moises  Poblete-Troncoso,  professor  of  labor 
islation  and  director  of  the  Institute  of  Social 


John  N.  Andrews  Appointed  to  Board  of  Foreign 
Scholarships 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April  2 
that  the  President  has  appointed  Col.  John  N. 
Andrews  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships 
under  the  Fulbright  act.  Colonel  Andrews,  the 
personal  representative  of  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  since  1946,  will  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley  who  represented 
veterans  on  the  Board  until  his  appointment  as 
Chief  of  Staff. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 
ipeal  for  Restoration  of  Funds  for  Efficient  Conduct  of  Foreign  Relations 

STATEMENT  BY  GEORGE  C.  MARSHALL  > 
Secretary  of  State 


["wo  months  ago,  I  appeared  before  the  House 
propriations  Subcommittee  to  present  the  1949 
Iget  request  of  the  Department  of  State.  It  was 
ted  at  that  time  that  the  budgetary  estimates 
the  Department  did  not  include  requests  for 
ds  which  could  be  eliminated  without  actually 
)airing  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations.  There 
!  been  no  reason  to  change  that  view. 
Vorld  conditions  with  which  the  Department 
concerned  have  in  recent  weeks  deteriorated, 
her  than  improved,  as  is  well  known  to  you. 
so  there  are  the  still  unresolved  problems  of 
rmany,  Japan,  and  Korea.  And  the  United 
tions  demands  increasing  attention  and  support 
ts  problems  multiply. 

1  is  against  this  background  that  I  ask  you  to 
isider  the  appropriations  which  are  being  re- 
sted today. 

J)ur  most  important  request  at  this  time  is  for 
i  restoration  of  $4,050,000  for  the  Department 
[vice.  A  reduction  of  this  extent  requires  the 
(charge  of  780  employees  before  June  30 — one 
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out  of  every  six  members  of  the  staff — the  discharge 
of  even  a  larger  number  if  the  action  is  delayed 
beyond  that  date. 

This  cut,  I  think,  would  impair  major  activities 
and  cripple  supporting  activities.  The  year  1949, 
undoubtedly  to  be  a  critical  one  in  world  affairs, 
would  find  us  definitely  weakened  because  of  budget 
limitations. 

During  the  past  14  months,  the  size  of  the  De- 
partment staff,  including  the  information  pro- 
gram, has  been  reduced  by  more  than  1,300  em- 
ployees. In  the  course  of  this  20-percent  reduc- 
tion, many  of  the  duplications  arising  from  the 
sudden  absorption  by  the  Department  of  five  war 
agencies  have  been  eliminated,  and  the  organiza- 
tional structure  has  been  steadily  improved. 

We  cannot  eliminate  those  administrative  and 
policy  activities  which  function  to  support  the 
work  and  the  staff  of  the  Foreign  Service  abroad. 

1  Made  before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Mar.  23,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same 
date. 
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Nor  can  we  curtail  our  public-service  activities — 
the  issuance  of  passports  and  visas  and  the  protec- 
tion of  American  interests  in  foreign  countries. 
Our  United  Nations  Delegation  and  our  delega- 
tions to  other  international  organizations  are  to 
be  maintained.  The  negotiation  of  technical 
agreements  with  other  governments  must  continue. 
Curtailment  of  our  economic-planning  activities 
will  mean  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Department  at  a  time  when  economic 
matters  are  fundamental  considerations  in  foreign 
policy.  In  the  same  manner,  our  planning  and 
policy-making  activities  must  be  based  on  con- 
tinuing intelligence  activities. 

Viewed  organizationally,  the  picture  is  exactly 
the  same. 

The  geographic  offices,  organized  on  a  country 
basis,  employ  only  300  persons.  These  country 
desks  are  already  taxed  beyond  their  capacity,  and 
reductions  would  be  impossible. 

The  economic  offices  of  the  Department  are  en- 
gaged in  work  related  to  the  European  Recovery 
Program  and  the  proposed  China  relief  program. 
They  are  promoting  a  revival  of  world  trade  and 
furthering  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  In- 
ternational Trade  Organization.  They  are  en- 
gaged in  many  other  activities  related  to  postwar 
economic  problems  and  the  task  of  reconstructing 
a  stable  world  economy. 

Reduction  of  the  United  Nations  Affairs  staff 
is  impossible  without  jeopardizing  our  interests 
in  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies. 

The  work  of  the  intelligence  offices  increases  in 
importance  as  direct  sources  of  information  are 
closed  to  us  in  eastern  Europe. 

The  administrative  offices  of  the  Department  are 
hardpressed  to  provide  essential  services  to  the 
public,  the  Department,  the  Foreign  Service,  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Government  which  partici- 
pate in  international  relations.  Sharply  reduced 
in  the  last  several  years  and  hardest  hit  by  last 
year's  reduction-in- force  program,  these  offices 
cannot  absorb  further  cuts  without  drastic  reduc- 
tions in  the  services  which  they  must  render. 

Second  in  importance  only  to  the  Department 
Service  is  a  request  for  the  restoration  of  the 
$2,672,615  which  has  been  cut  from  the  estimates 
for  the  Foreign'  Service. 

Such  a  reduction  will  require  the  discharge  of 
about  500  employees  of  the  Foreign  Service.  Most 
of  the  reduction  would  be  applied  to  consular 
clerks  and  staffs  engaged  in  observing  and  report- 
ing political  and  economic  developments  around 
the  world.  The  ability  of  the  Foreign  Service  to 
meet  its  basic  responsibilities  would  be  impaired. 

The  legislative  framework  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  Foreign'  Service  is 
contained  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  The 
Department  has  been  working  on  plans  for  the  im- 
plementation of  this  act  for  over  a  year. 
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By  July  1947  the  Congress  had  providedj 
appropriations  for  1948,  the  necessary  funds 
expand  and  develop  the  Foreign  Service  to 
approved  level,   and   considerable  progress 
been  made  in  the  last  eight  months  toward 
completion  of  this  task.    The  request  for  1949 
not  contemplate  any  increase  in  the  staff  of 
Foreign  Service  beyond  1948  levels.     The  sn 
increase  in  salaries  was  requested  solely  to  ir 
statutory  promotions. 

The  1949  Foreign  Service  budget  as  submit 
by  the  President  required  that  further  imprc 
ments  and  further  staff  increases  in  particu 
places  or  for  particular  purposes  must  be  finan 
through  reductions  and  retrenchments  in  ot 
places  and  in  other  programs.    This  is  being  dc 

Maintenance  of  the  Foreign  Service  represen 
tion  allowances  at  the  $700,000  level  which  1 
appropriated  for  1948  and  requested  for  194$ 
also  very  much  needed.  Congress  has  recogni 
the  necessity  for  representation  funds  in  mod 
diplomatic  relations.  The  funds  previously 
propriated  to  the  Department  for  this  purpl 
have  been  carefully  controlled.  A  $200,000  red] 
tion  in  1949  would  impair  an  effective  tool  in  I 
formulation  and  execution  of  foreign  policy. : 
think  that  it  would  be  an  unwise  economy,  di 
nitely  against  American  interests. 

Restoration  is  requested  of  the  $6,378,000  whl 
has  been  cut  from  the  estimates  for  the  interi 
tional  information  and  education  program. 

The  Department  is  prepared  to  carry  out  n 
full  expansion  plan  in  an  efficient  and  economiJ 
manner,  to  the  level  contemplated  by  the  Eighti] 
Congress  in  its  approval  of  the  Mundt-Smith  'A 
The  budgetary  planning  was  based  on  negotiate 
and  understandings  with  private  press,  publii 
ing,  radio,  motion  picture,  and  other  piw 
agencies. 

There  is  also  requested  the  restoration  of  $l,4('y 
000  to  the  appropriation  "international  contj 
gencies".  This  appropriation  is  required  1 
finance  the  expense  of  attendance  at  internatioi. 
conferences  by  officials  of  the  Government. 

Restoration  of  the  reduction  of  $1,200,000  in  ft 
program  of  cooperation  with  American  republ: 
is  requested  by  the  Department  on  its  own  beh: 
and  on  behalf  of  the  12  other  Federal  agencjl 
which  participate.  This  is  a  mutual  program* 
which  the  American  republics,  as  a  group,  ca 
tribute  larger  appropriations  than  we  have  * 
quested  for  the  United  States  share.  The  agric 
tural,  scientific,  economic,  and  public-health  p:1 
grams  are  practical  programs  which  benefit  U 
United  States  as  well  as  the  countries  involvA 
These  programs  of  the  American  republics  rep> 
sent  a  notable  example  of  the  mutual  advantagi 
to  be  gained  from  cooperative  efforts  within  if 
Hemisphere. 
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aty  Committee 

a)  Purpose.  To  facilitate  coordination  of 
icy  problems  arising  under  the  treaties  of  peace 
h  Italy  (including  Trieste),  Hungary,  Bul- 
la, and  Rumania. 

b)  Functions.  The  Committee  performs  the 
lowing  functions: 

1)  Identifies  and  evaluates  present  and  emerg- 
•  problems  in  respect  to  the  peace  treaties,  of 
tual  concern  to  the  geographic  and  functional 
2es  in  preparing  policy  recommendations.  In 
■forming  this  function  the  Committee  serves 
a  medium  for  the  interchange  of  information. 

2)  Is  responsible  for  coordinating  U.S.  policy 
arding  the  execution  of  the  peace  treaties  with 
:  four  southern  European  countries  mentioned 
we. 

3)  Gives  guidance  and  facilitates  clearance 
instructions  to  the  field  on  treaty  matters. 

ic)  Membership.  The  Committee  shall  be  corn- 
ed of  representatives  of  EUE,  ITP,  OFD,  L, 
»C,  R,  OIE,  PA,  and  UNA.  Representatives  of 
'  Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
rce  will  be  invited  to  consult  on  military  matters. 
■  d)  Organisation.  The  officers  are  the  Chair- 
'n  (from  EUR),  the  Executive  Secretary  (from 
|P),  and  the  Secretary  (from  S/S). 

dresses  on  Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 

On  March  25  George  C.  McGhee,  Special  As- 
lant to  the  Under  Secretary  and  Coordinator  for 
i  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  made  an  address  at 
iinton,  N.J.,  on  Greek-Turkish  aid;  for  text  of 
Is  address  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
\  of  March  25, 1948. 

Dn  March  29,  Loy  W.  Henderson,  Director  for 
ar  Eastern  and  African  Affairs,  made  an  ad- 
Lsss  on  aid  to  Greece  before  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
j  Washington ;  for  the  text  of  this  address,  see 
Apartment  of  State  press  release  255  of  March  29, 
,8. 

Idress  on  European  Recovery  Program 

3n  March  30,  Assistant  Secretary  Thorp  made 
'■■  address  on  European  aid  before  Wisconsin's 
fond  conference  on  the  United  Nations  held  in 
Slwaukee;  for  the  text  of  this  address,  see  De- 
frtment  of  State  press  release  252  of  March  30, 
118. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


irmation 


On  March  23,  1948,  the  Senate  confirmed  the 
mination  of  North  Winship  to  be  envoy  extra- 

ijlinary    and    minister   plenipotentiary    to    the 

Irion  of  South  Africa. 
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U.S.  and  Afghanistan  To  Raise  Legations  to 
Embassy  Status 

[Released  to  the  press  March  18] 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Af- 
ghanistan have  agreed  to  raise  their  respective 
Legations  to  Embassy  status,  effective  upon  a  date 
to  be  mutually  determined.  Diplomatic  relations 
between  the  two  countries  were  established  on  May 
4,  1935,  when  the  first  American  Minister  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  the  King  of  Afghanistan. 
The  first  Afghan  Minister  to  the  United  States 
was  received  by  the  President  on  June  4,  1943. 

In  the  early  years  of  United  States-Afghan- 
istan relations,  the  American  Minister  to  Iran, 
resident  at  Tehran,  was  concurrently  accredited 
to  Afghanistan.  On  June  6,  1942,  an  American 
Legation  was  opened  in  Kabul.  The  present  step 
reflects  the  continued  growth  of  close  and  cordial 
relations  between  the  two  countries. 


Corrections 


In  the  Buixetin  of  March  14,  1948,  page  360,  first 
column,  first  line  of  the  article  on  the  Caribbean  Commis- 
sion, read  "signed  on  March  4"  instead  of  "signed  on 
March  5"  the  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  231)  authorizing 
membership  by  the  United  States  in  the  Caribbean  Com- 
mission and  the  instrument  approving  the  agreement  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Caribbean  Commission. 

In  the  Bulletin  of  April  4,  1948,  page  453,  second  col- 
umn, the  next  to  the  last  paragraph  should  read  as 
follows : 

"It  is  proposed  that  such  arrangement  as  may  be  agreed 
to  by  the  Powers  concerned  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Security  Council  for  its  approval  in  view  of  the  special 
responsibilities  assumed  by  the  Council  in  connection  with 
the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste." 


— Continued  from  page  467 
are  fully  respected  and  that  every  contracting 
State  has  a  fair  opportunity  to  operate  interna- 
tional airlines; 

"  (g)  Avoid  discrimination  between  contracting 
States ; 

"(h)  Promote  safety  of  flight  in  international 
air  navigation ; 

"(i)  Promote  generally  the  development  of  all 
aspects  of  international  civil  aeronautics." 

The  groundwork  for  achieving  the  aims  and 
objectives  of  the  Organization  has  been  carefully 
laid.  By  supporting  Icao's  work,  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  of  the  world  will  derive 
the  maximum  benefit  from  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  international  civil  aviation. 
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INITED  NATIONS  MARITIME  CONFERENCE 

by  John  Martin  Cates,  Jr. 


The  United  Nations  Maritime  Conference  met 
a  Geneva,  February  19  to  March  6,  1948,  at  the 
nvitation  of  the  United  Nations  Economic  and 
iocial  Council.  In  a  little  over  two  weeks  it  had 
oncluded  a  convention  establishing  the  Intergov- 
rnmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization 
o  be  known  as  Imco,  had  adopted  a  draft  agree- 
ment of  relationship  with  the  United  Nations, 
nd  had  established  a  Preparatory  Committee  to 
erve  as  an  interim  body  for  preparation  for  the 
irst  Assembly.1  The  major  share  of  the  credit 
or  this  accomplishment  is  due  to  the  president 
i  the  Conference,  Dr.  J.  J.  Oyevaar  of  the  Nether- 
ands,  who,  with  firmness  and  tact,  kept  the  Con- 
erence  at  its  task  until  the  job  was  accomplished. 

The  establishment  of  Imco  upon  the  ratification 
if  the  convention  by  21  states  will  complete  the 
irganization  of  those  specialized  agencies  believed 
>y  the  United  Nations  to  be  necessary  to  deal  with 
echnical  and  economic  problems  existing  or  ex- 
acted to  arise  in  the  fields  of  transport  and  com- 
nunication. 

The  delegates  to  the  Conference  benefited  greatly 
rom  the  experience  of  several  Allied  wartime 
hipping  agencies  and  two  successive  postwar  or- 
ganizations, the  United  Maritime  Consultative 
Council  (Umcc)  and  the  Provisional  Maritime 
Consultative  Council  (Pmcc).2  The  Umcc,  at  a 
onference  in  Washington  in  October  1946,  had 
irepared  the  so-called  "Washington  Draft",  a  pro- 
>osed  convention  which,  with  the  express  approval 
if  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  served  as 
he  basic  working  document  for  the  Maritime 
Conference. 

The  representatives  of  the  32  Governments  and 

observers 3  who  convened  in  Geneva  approached 
he  problems  before  the  Conference  with  unusual 
lirectness.  By  the  end  of  the  first  full  day's  ses- 
ion  the  Conference  had  brought  to  light  the  three 
j»asic  questions  before  it : 

,  (1)  Should  a  separate  maritime  organization 
>e  established,  or  should  a  commission  of  the 
'Jnited  Nations  deal  with  maritime  problems  as 
i hey  arise? 

(2)  Should  the  scope  of  the  organization  be 
'imited  to  a  narrower  scope  than  the  Washington 
3raft  to  include  only  technical  matters,  or  should 
|  he  scope  be  broadened  beyond  that  of  the  Wash- 
ington Draft  to  include  matters  of  private  ship- 
ping economics? 
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(3)  How  should  a  balance  be  obtained  in  the 
Council  between  the  ship-providing  nations  and 
the  ship-using  nations? 

The  United  States  position  on  the  general  prob- 
lem of  whether  there  should  be  a  separate  maritime 
organization  was  set  forth  by  Garrison  Norton, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Delegation,4  in  the  opening  session 
of  the  Conference  as  follows: 

The  United  States  favored  the  creation  of  an 
intergovernmental  maritime  organization  in  order 
that  there  might  be  a  shipping  organization  to 
participate  on  an  equal  basis  with  aviation,  tele- 
communication, and  meteorological  organizations 
in  the  coordination  of  such  matters  as  safety  of  life 
at  sea ;  to  supply  continuity  of  effort  necessary  for 
effective  intergovernmental  cooperation  in  ship- 
ping in  place  of  the  present  practice  of  sporadic 
diplomatic  conferences;  to  establish  the  principle 
that  certain  shipping  problems  should,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  be  handled  through  normal  commer- 
cial processes  without  unnecessary  governmental 
interference ;  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  shipping 
problems  by  governmental  and  industry  personnel 
experienced  in  shipping  matters ;  to  contribute  to 
world  peace  by  the  establishment  of  a  forum 
where  differences  of  opinion  on  shipping  questions 
could  be  discussed  and  resolved  by  persons  familiar 
with  the  problems.  The  United  States  position 
was  that  an  organization  established  on  the  basis 
of  the  Washington  Draft  would  achieve  these  ends. 

1  The  convention  and  the  final  act  are  contained  in  U.N. 
docs.  E/Conf.  4/61  and  E/Conf.  4/62  of  Mar.  6,  1948.  See 
pp.  499  ff . 

2  Bulletin  of  Jan.  25, 1948,  p.  99,  and  Feb.  1, 1948,  p.  131. 

3  The  Governments  represented  by  Delegations  were 
Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile, 
China,  Colombia,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Dominican 
Republic,  Egypt,  Finland,  France,  Greece,  India,  Ireland, 
Italy,  Lebanon,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Pakis- 
tan, Panama,  Peru,  Poland,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, Turkey,  United  Kingdom,  United  States  of  America. 
Governments  represented  by  observers:  Cuba,  Ecuador, 
Iran,  Union  of  South  Africa.  In  addition  the  following 
organizations  were  represented  by  observers :  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization,  International  Labor 
Office,  International  Meteorological  Organization,  Interna- 
tional Telecommunication  Union,  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  International 
Cooperative  Alliance,  International  Law  Association,  In- 
ternational Transport  Workers  Federation. 

4  For  membership  on  the  U.  S.  Delegation,  see  Bulletin 
of  Feb.  29,  1948,  p.  286. 
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After  several  days  of  general  discussion  by  the 
full  Conference,  a  working  group,  which  came  to 
be  known  as  the  Main  Working  Party,  was  set  up 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  president  of  the 
Conference,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
following  countries:  Argentina,  Australia,  Bel- 
gium, Brazil,  China,  France,  India,  Ireland,  Nor- 
way, Poland,  United  Kingdom,  and  United  States. 
This  group,  after  meeting  for  several  days  in 
closed  sessions  and  then  alternately  with  the  full 
Conference,  was  able  to  develop  the  majority  of 
the  proposals  which  became  the  basis  of  the  final 
convention. 

The  first  major  issue  as  to  whether  shipping 
problems  should  be  handled  by  an  independent 
maritime  organization  or  by  a  commission  of  the 
United  Nations  was  raised  by  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  which  opposed  the  establishment  of  a  sep- 
arate maritime  organization,  preferring  that,  in 
the  interests  of  coordination  and  economy,  mari- 
time problems  be  dealt  with  by  commissions  of  the 
United  Nations.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  were 
alone  in  their  support  of  this  proposal,  and  the 
Conference,  although  not  actually  voting  upon 
this  matter  until  almost  its  final  session,  proceeded 
in  its  discussions  on  the  assumption  that  there 
should  be  a  separate  organization.  One  of  the 
most  effective  arguments  against  placing  shipping 
matters  under  a  commission  of  the  United  Nations 
was  made  by  Sir  Ramaswami  Mudaliar,  the  Repre- 
sentative of  India  and  a  former  chairman  of  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
who  stated  that  in  the  light  of  his  experience  he 
did  not  believe  United  Nations  commissions  were 
so  organized  as  to  be  able  to  carry  out  the  functions 
proposed  for  the  Maritime  Organization.  Fur- 
ther, he  believed  the  International  Trade  Organi- 
zation (Ito)  would  be  too  burdened  by  other 
matters  to  take  up  the  special  problems  arising 
in  the  shipping  industry. 

The  second  major  issue  was  raised  by  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  and  Finland  by  the  proposal 
that  Imco  be  established  as  a  technical  organiza- 
tion only,  and  that  matters  of  discrimination  and 
unfair  restrictive  practices,  that  is,  commercial 
practices,  be  left  to  the  United  Nations  or  to  the 
proposed  Ito. 

This  proposal,  which  would  have  meant  an  or- 
ganization of  narrower  scope  than  that  proposed 
in  the  Washington  Draft,  which  had  been  agreed 
to  by  the  Scandinavians  at  the  Washington  Umcc 
conference  in  1947,  launched  a  long  and  thorough 
debate  on  the  advisability  of  defining  the  terms 
"discrimination"  and  "unfair"  or  "restrictive" 
practices;  the  proposed  scope  of  the  International 
Trade  Organization;  ship-operating  subsidies; 
bilateral  agreements  to  divide  tonnage;  the  defi- 
nition of  "technical  matters";  shipping  con- 
ferences; the  need  to  guard  against  the  new  or- 
ganization's being  so  constituted  as  to  prevent 
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newcomers  to  the  field  from  developing  their  owi  * 
merchant  marines ;  and  related  matters  in  the  fielc  i 
of  shipping  economics. 

After  lengthy  discussion  the  Main    Working 
Party  drew  up  article  1  (b)  of  the  convention  a:] 
it  now  stands  and  a  proposed  article  1  (c)  whiclj 
would  have  provided  that  the  Organization  shouk't 
consider   any   shipping   problems   of   an    inter  t 
national  character  involving  matters  of  genera  i 
principle,  including  unfair  practices  of  privati 
shipping  concerns,  that  might  be  referred  to  th< 
Organization  by  member  governments,  or  by  thtj 
United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies. 

The  proposed  language  of  article  1   (c)   gav 
rise  to  a  discussion  as  to  the  possibility  of  Imco' I 
going  further  than  Ito,  or  building  up  a  body  o  J 
doctrine  in  conflict  with  that  of  Ito,  with  regarc 
to  matters  of  unfair  practices.     This  discussioj- 
resulted  in  two  counterproposals:  one,  a  Scandi 
navian  proposal  which  substituted  for  the  pro 
posed  article  1(c)    new  language  which  woult 
provide  that  Imco  could  consider  unfair  restric- 
tive practices  referred  to  it  by  Ito,  and  the  other 
a  United  States  proposal  which  would  clarify  th 
procedures  expected  to  be  followed  in  matters  o 
unfair  practices  by  providing  that  Imco  shouk  • 
recommend  that  those  matters  capable  of  settle 
ment  by  the  normal  processes  of  international 
shipping  should  be  so  settled,  and  that  matter'! 
concerning  unfair  restrictive  practices  of  privat 
shipping  concerns  should  be  considered  by  Imc« 
only  after  the  parties  failed  to  reach  an  adjustmen 
between  themselves.    Further,  the  United  State 
view  was  that  when  and  if  Imco  did  take  juris 
diction,  such  matters  should  be  considered  in  th 
light  of  the  applicable  principles  and  precedent 
established  by  the  specialized  agencies  having  re 
sponsibility  in  the  field  of  business  practices.    Thi 
reference  was  to  the  Ito. 

In  making  its  proposal  the  United  States  state* 
that  its  desire  was  first,  to  avoid  setting  up  a  de 
bating  society  on  all  kinds  of  shipping  problems 
preferring  rather  to  focus  the  attention  of  th' 
Organization  on  the  essentials,  and  secondly,  : 
desire  to  avoid  building  up  a  body  of  doctrine  ii 
conflict  with  that  of  other  international  organi 
zations. 

The  discussion  of  these  counterproposals  le( 
finally  to  the  adoption  by  the  Conference  of  a  com 
promise  proposed  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  Ian 
guage  substantially  the  same  as  that  in  article 
(c)  and  (d)  of  the  final  convention,  the  only  dele 
gations  voting  against  this  compromise  being  th 
Scandinavian  bloc  and  Finland.  The  withdrawa 
by  the  United  States  of  its  proposal  and  its  sup 
port  of  the  United  Kingdom  proposal  in  the  inter, 
ests  of  conciliation  and  cooperation  were  effectivi 
not  only  in  having  the  United  Kingdom  proposa 
adopted  but  also  in  establishing  an  atmosphere  o 
cooperative  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  delegate 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  Conference  ant 
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[rich  was  instrumental  in  gaining  agreement  on 
veral  other  difficult  points. 
As  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  article  1  of  the 
invention,  the  Organization  will  have  jurisdic- 
on  over  questions  which  any  member  may  raise 
feting  to  technical  matters  of  all  kinds  affect- 
g  shipping  engaged  in  international  trade,  in- 
uding  safety ;  the  encouragement  of  the  removal 
1  discriminatory  action  and  unnecessary  restric- 
jns  by  governments;  and  consideration  of  mat- 
rs  concerning  unfair  restrictive  practices  by 
lipping  concerns.  The  Organization  may  also 
insider  other  shipping  matters  referred  to  it  by 
ie  United  Nations  or  any  specialized  agencies, 
he  probable  alternative  to  the  inclusion  of  these 
lrposes  was  that  some  international  body  other 
ian  Imco  would  have  assumed  jurisdiction  over 
ly  problems  involving  shipping  economics  raised 
rectly  or  through  one  of  the  bodies  of  the  United 
ations. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  granting  of  sub- 
dies  should  be  viewed  as  an  unfair  practice  was 
illy  discussed,  but  the  sense  of  the  Conference 
as  that  this  question  would  have  to  be  determined 
t  each  instance  by  the  Organization  after  it  had 
>me  into  existence.  Certain  delegations  were  of 
ie  opinion  that  the  test  should  be  whether  a  sub- 
dy  was  designed  to  restrict  trade  or  to  aid  in  the 
svelopment  of  whatever  shipping  was  considered 
3cessary  for  the  economic  development  and  se- 
irity  of  the  nation  concerned.  To  record  the 
snse  of  the  Conference,  there  was  added  to  article 
(b) ,  which  relates  to  the  removal  of  discrimina- 
>ry  action  and  unnecessary  restrictions  by  gov- 
:nments,  the  following  proviso : 

issistance  and  encouragement  given  by  a  Govern- 
lent  for  the  development  of  its  national  shipping 
nd  for  purposes  of  security  does  not  in  itself  con- 
itute  discrimination,  provided  that  such  assist- 
ive and  encouragement  is  not  based  on  measures 
esigned  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  shipping  of  all 
ags  to  take  part  in  international  trade ;" 

l  proposal  to  define  further  this  concept  in  the 
inference  was  defeated. 

The  third  major  point,  the  composition  of  the 
louncil,  was  settled  by  the  adoption  of  the  lan- 
uage  which  now  appears  in  articles  17  and  18 
f  the  convention  and  by  agreement  upon  the  com- 
osition  of  the  first  Council  as  set  forth  in  appen- 
ix  I  to  the  convention. 

The  Conference  departed  substantially  from  the 
lake-up  of  the  Council  as  set  out  in  the  Washing- 
Dn  Draft,  final  agreement  being  on  the  basis  of 
n  Argentine  proposal  of  a  division  of  members 
i  groups  of  six,  six,  and  four.  This  arrangement 
?as  proposed  in  place  of  the  Washington  Draft 
oncept  of  a  Council  divided  into  representatives 
f  eight  nations  with  the  largest  interest  in  the 
Tovisions  of  shipping  services — four  nations  with 
he  largest  interest  in  international  trade  and  four 
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elected  with  regard  to  the  desirability  of  adequate 
geographical  representation.  The  Argentine  pro- 
posal, as  finally  adopted  in  article  17  of  the  con- 
vention, provided  that  six  members  should  repre- 
sent governments  "with  the  largest  interest  in  pro- 
viding international  shipping  services" ;  six  should 
represent  "other  nations  with  the  largest  interest 
in  international  seaborne  trade" ;  and  of  the  four 
remaining,  two  should  represent  governments 
"having  a  substantial  interest  in  providing  inter- 
national shipping  services",  and  two  should  repre- 
sent governments  "having  a  substantial  interest  in 
international  seaborne  trade". 

It  was  apparent  that  until  some  agreement  was 
reached  as  to  which  nations  would  be  represented 
on  the  Council,  the  Conference  would  make  little 
progress  on  this  important  article.  Accordingly, 
a  working  group  in  an  all-night  session  developed 
a  list  of  12  countries  to  make  up  groups  (a)  and 
(b)  under  article  17  as  well  as  a  procedure  for  the 
selection  of  the  Council  as  subsequently  provided 
in  article  18  of  the  convention. 

The  six  nations  chosen  as  having  the  largest 
interest  in  providing  international  shipping  serv- 
ices were  determined  by  the  Working  Party  to  be 
Greece,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  United 
Kingdom,  and  United  States ;  and  the  six  Govern- 
ments with  the  largest  interest  in  international 
seaborne  trade  were  Argentina,  Australia,  Bel- 
gium, Canada,  France,  and  India. 

The  motivating  purpose  behind  this  distribu- 
tion of  Council  seats  was  to  maintain  a  balance 
between  ship-providing  nations  and  ship-using  na- 
tions. The  next  step  was  to  work  out  procedures 
for  choosing  such  nations.  Having  no  definite 
formula  before  it,  the  Working  Party  chose  the 
original  12  on  the  basis  of  tonnage  figures  and 
the  expert  knowledge  of  the  various  delegates 
present.  In  order  that  this  balance  might  be 
maintained  in  the  future,  the  Working  Party  fur- 
ther proposed  that  the  Council  itself  should  deter- 
mine, for  purposes  of  membership  on  the  Council, 
those  governments  with  the  largest  interest  in  pro- 
viding international  shipping  services,  those  hav- 
ing a  substantial  interest  in  providing  such  serv- 
ices, and  those  having  the  largest  interest  in  inter- 
national seaborne  trade.  The  Assembly  then 
would  elect  two  nations  from  among  those  nomi- 
nated by  the  Council  as  having  "a  substantial  in- 
terest in  providing"  shipping  services  and  two  na- 
tions to  represent  those  "having  a  substantial  in- 
terest in  international  seaborne  trade". 

When  these  proposals  were  placed  before  the 
Conference,  discussion  was  directed  toward  the 
necessity  for  geographic  distribution,  alleged  un- 
democratic processes  followed  in  choosing  the 
Council,  and  what  was  referred  to  as  the  "veto 
power"  of  the  Council.  It  was  evident,  however, 
that  regardless  of  selection  procedures,  not  all  na- 
tions represented  at  the  Conference  would  be  able 
to  obtain  seats  on  the  Council.    Recognition  of  this 
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fact  was  made  by  the  Delegate  of  Brazil  who,  in 
one  of  the  most  effective  speeches  of  the  Confer- 
ence, pointed  out  the  fact  of  the  limited  number  of 
seats  on  the  Council  and  the  fact  that  Brazil  itself 
was  not  included  among  the  first  12  nations  se- 
lected, but  expressed  the  willingness  of  Brazil  to 
cooperate  in  this  attempt  to  reach  a  compromise, 
with  the  hope  that  Brazil's  importance  to  world 
trade  might  be  recognized  when  the  four  remaining 
members  of  the  Council  were  chosen.  This  con- 
ciliatory proposal  by  the  Representative  of  Brazil 
had  much  the  same  effect  as  the  earlier  move  by 
the  United  States  Delegate  in  accepting  a  com- 
promise proposal  on  the  functions  of  the  Organi- 
zation. 

Acceptance  of  the  final  language  on  the  Council 
was  aided  also  by  the  realization  of  the  majority 
of  delegates  that  the  interests  of  the  older  ship- 
owning  nations,  the  "common  carriers",  deserved 
the  amount  of  protection  afforded  by  the  election 
procedures  and  by  the  referral  procedure  (referred 
to  in  debate  as  the  "veto  power"  of  the  Council) 
provided  in  article  16  (h),  at  least  during  the 
formative  years  of  the  Organization.  The  final 
vote  on  the  adoption  of  articles  17  and  18  was  21 
in  favor  and  4  opposed. 

Failure  to  include  Panama  among  the  12  orig- 
inal members  of  the  Council  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Main  Working  Party  was  cited  by  the  Dele- 
gate of  Panama  as  evidence  that  the  Conference 
was  systematically  overlooking  the  interests  of 
Panama  and  as  the  reason  for  Panama's  formal 
withdrawal  from  the  Conference. 

Following  agreement  on  this  third  major  issue, 
the  Conference  was  divided  for  discussion  and 
drafting  purposes  into  three  additional  working 
parties,  Maritime  Safety,  Legal  Questions,  and 
Relationship  With  the  United  Nations.  These 
groups,  together  with  the  Main  Working  Party 
and  a  subsequently  appointed  drafting  committee, 
worked  out  the  language  as  finally  adopted  for 
the  balance  of  the  convention. 

So  far  as  the  final  language  differs  from  the 
Washington  Draft,  the  following  points  deserve 
notice : 

The  membership  provision  (part  III)  was 
amended  to  provide  that  those  states  not  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations,  but  which  were  in- 
vited to  the  Conference,  might  become  original 
members  of  the  Organization.  Provision  was  also 
made  for  nonvoting  associate  members. 

The  Maritime  Safety  Committee  (part  VII) 
was  given  enlarged  functions  and  its  own  secre- 
tary. The  chief  change  in  the  functions  of  the 
Maritime  Safety  Committee  was  that  it  should 
"provide  machinery  for  performing  any  duties 
assigned  to  it  by  the  Convention,  or  by  the  Assem- 
bly, or  any  duty  within  the  scope  of  this  Article 
which  may  be  assigned  to  it  by  any  other  intergov- 
ernmental instrument".     This  language  was  in- 
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tended  to  allow  the  Safety  Committee  to  assume 
the  administration  of  any  functions  which  might 
be  given  to  it  under  the  new  convention  on  safety 
of  life  at  sea  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sea  Conference  meeting  in  London  oe 
April  23, 1948. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Organization  (article 
44)  will  be  established  in  London,  although  b\ 
a  two-thirds  majority  vote  the  site  may  be  changed 
This  decision  was  a  compromise  between  the 
United  States  position  that  the  headquarters  site 
should  not  be  frozen  into  the  basic  conventior 
and  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  the  delegates  thai 
the  headquarters  be  located  in  London  and  thai 
the  decision  be  made  at  this  Conference.^ 

The  privileges  and  immunities  (part  XIII)  to 
be  accorded  the  Organization  are  to  be  those  pro; 
vided  by  the  so-called  "general  convention  on  th; 
privileges  and  immunities  of  the  specializec 
agencies"  approved  by  the  United  Nations  Gen 
eral  Assembly  on  November  21,  1947.  Pending 
the  adoption  of  this  general  convention  by  thi 
various  governments,  the  members  shall  take  into, 
account,  as  far  as  possible,  the  standard  clause 
thereof.  Imco  is  the  first  organization  to  be  se 
up  subsequent  to  the  conclusion  of  this  genera 
convention  by  the  United  Nations.  The  adoption 
of  the  above  provision  was  in  accordance  with  1 
recommendation  by  the  United  Nations  Genera 
Assembly  that  the  constitutional  instruments  o 
specialized  agencies  thereafter  established  shouli 
not  contain  detailed  provisions  relating  to  th 
privileges  and  immunities  to  be  accorded  to  then 
but  should  provide  that  such  privileges  and  ira 
munities  be  governed  by  the  said  general  con 
vention. 

Authority  was  given  the  Organization  (articl 
49)  to  take  over  from  any  other  international  or 
ganizations  such  resources  and  obligations  a; 
might  be  transferred  by  international  agreemen 
or  by  mutually  acceptable  arrangements,  and  als 
to  assume  any  administrative  functions  within  it 
scope  which,  under  the  terms  of  any  internationa 
instrument,  have  been  entrusted  to  a  particula 
government.  This  provision  will  permit  a  cen 
tralizing  of  functions  relating  to  maritime  mat 
ters  which,  under  numerous  conventions  and  i 
the  absence  of  any  maritime  organization,  hav 
been  entrusted  to  various  governments. 

Twenty-one  ratifications  are  required  by  articl 
60  to  bring  the  convention  into  force  as  contrasts 
to  16  required  by  the  Washington  Draft. 

The  problem  of  an  interim  organization  wa 
met  by  a  resolution,  set  out  in  annex  A  to  the  fina 
act  of  the  Conference,  establishing  a  Preparator 
Committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  th 
12  states  chosen  as  original  members  of  the  Cour 
cil.  This  Committee  is  to  be  responsible  for  cor 
vening  the  first  session  of  the  Imco  Assembly ;  fo 
the  preparation  of  proposals  to  be  placed  befor 
this  first  session  with  regard  to  the  internal  oi 
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nization  of  Imco;  for  a  scale  of  contributions 
d  an  annex  to  the  general  convention  on  the 
ivileges  and  immunities  of  the  specialized  agen- 
ts; and  for  the  negotiation  of  an  agreement  of 
lationship  with  the  United  Nations. 
Lastly,  two  resolutions  were  adopted,  annexes 
and  C  of  the  final  act  of  the  Conference,  with 
e  purpose  of  tying  in  the  results  of  the  Maritime 
mference  with  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  Con- 
rence  which  was  to  convene  in  the  following 
onth.  Specifically,  the  first  recommended  that 
e  safety  conference  draft  provisions  in  its  final 
ts  which  would  take  into  account  the  duties  and 
nctions  relating  to  maritime  safety  accorded  to 
ceo,  and  the  second  directed  that  the  safety  con- 
rence  be  informed  that  part  VII  of  the  Imco 
nvention,  which  establishes  the  Maritime  Safety 
raimittee,  was  drafted  in  the  light  of  consiclera- 
>n  by  the  Maritime  Conference  of  the  report  of 
e  Committee  of  Experts  on  the  coordination  of 
fety  of  life  at  sea  and  in  the  air.  This  Expert 
)mmittee  had  been  convened  at  the  request  of 
e  Economic  and  Social  Council  (Ecosoc)  to 
nsider  this  problem  of  coordination  and  report 
-.  results  to  Ecosoc  and  to  the  safety  conference, 
is  hoped  that  the  forthcoming  safety  conference 
.11  be  the  last  ad  hoc  diplomatic  conference  on 
is  subject  and  that  thereafter  the  assemblies  of 
ico  will  perform  the  functions  formerly  carried 
it  by  the  safety  conferences.  These  resolutions 
e  directed  at  bringing  about  that  desirable  end. 
The  final  vote  on  the  convention  was  21  in  favor, 
opposed,  7  abstentions,  and  3  absences.6  The 
•andinavian  countries  in  abstaining  stated  that 
eir  instructions  were  to  approve  only  an  organi- 
tion  technical  in  nature,  and  therefore,  they 
ust  obtain  the  concurrence  of  their  governments 
ifore  signing.  For  the  same  reason  they  must 
istain  from  voting.  The  objection  of  the  Chinese 
elegate  was  to  the  articles  relating  to  the  Coun- 
[1 ;  Egypt's  abstention  was  for  the  same  reason. 
To  date  20  states  have  signed  the  convention: 
rgentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Chile,  Colombia, 
s;ypt,  Finland,  France,  Greece,  India,  Ireland, 


Italy,  Lebanon,  Netherlands,  Poland,  Portugal, 
Switzerland,  Turkey,  United  Kingdom,  and 
United  States. 

Following  the  termination  of  the  Conference, 
the  Preparatory  Committee  held  a  special  meeting 
at  which  it  was  decided  that  a  representative  of 
Canada  should  serve  as  chairman;  that  the  first 
regular  meeting  of  the  committee  would  be  held 
at  Lake  Success  in  October  1948 ;  that  all  interim 
secretariat  functions  should  be  performed  on  be- 
half of  the  Preparatory  Committee  by  the  Secre- 
tariat of  the  United  Nations. 

The  success  of  the  Conference  clearly  demon- 
strates the  achievements  in  international  coopera- 
tion possible  under  a  specialized  agency  when  the 
delegates  are  familiar  with  technical  matters 
under  discussion,  as  well  as  with  the  related  politi- 
cal problems,  and  are  sincerely  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  international  cooperation.  Prior  to  the 
convening  of  the  Conference,  doubts  were  voiced 
as  to  whether  a  maritime  organization  could  be 
established,  so  divergent  were  certain  national 
views.  However,  during  the  Conference  there 
was  apparent  not  only  a  sincere  desire  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  an  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization  but  also  a  willingness 
to  work  out  compromises  recognizing  opposing 
points  of  view  in  order  to  make  an  agreement  pos- 
sible. The  success  of  the  Maritime  Conference  in 
concluding,  in  less  than  two  and  one-half  weeks,  a 
workable  agreement  in  such  a  controversial  field, 
evidences  the  atmosphere  of  conciliation  and  co- 
operation which  pervaded  the  Conference  as  well 
as  the  determination  of  the  delegates  to  reach 
agreement. 

The  Imco  convention  provides  an  organization 
representing  shipping  interests  which  can  act  with 
the  other  international  organizations  in  the  trans- 
port and  communications  field  to  effect  the  coordi- 
nation necessary  in  matters  of  safety  procedures  at 
and  over  the  sea,  and  the  planning  necessary  to 
work  out  the  effective  integration  of  transport  sys- 
tems throughout  the  world. 


onvention  of  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization* 


The  States  parties  to  the  present  Convention  hereby 
tablish  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative 
i-ganization  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Organiza- 
»-)• 

PART  I 

Purposes  of  the  Organization 

Article  1 

The  purposes  of  the  Organization  are: 

I  (a)  to  provide  machinery  for  co-operation  among  Gov- 
I'nments  in  the  held  of  governmental  regulation  and  prac- 


tices relating  to  technical  matters  of  all  kinds  affecting 
shipping  engaged  in  international  trade,  and  to  encourage 
the  general  adoption  of  the  highest  practicable  standards 
in  matters  concerning  maritime  safety  and  efficiency  of 
navigation ; 

(6)  to  encourage  the  removal  of  discriminatory  action 
and  unnecessary  restrictions  by  Governments  affecting 
shipping  engaged  in  international  trade  so  as  to  promote 
the  availability  of  shipping  services  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world  without  discrimination ;  assistance  and  encour- 


°  Voting  in  favor  of  the  convention:  Argentina,  Aus- 
alia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Domini- 
on Republic,   Finland,   France,  Greece,   India,    Ireland, 
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Italy,  Netherlands,  Poland,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  Turkey, 
United  Kingdom,  and  United  States.  Against:  China. 
Abstentions:  Denmark,  Egypt,  Lebanon,  Norway,  New 
Zealand,  Pakistan,  and  Sweden.  Absences:  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Panama,  and  Peru. 

6  U.N.  doc.  E/Conf .  4/01  of  Mar.  6, 1948. 
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agement  given  by  a  Government  for  the  development  of  its 
national  shipping  and  for  purposes  of  security  does  not 
in  itself  constitute  discrimination,  provided  that  such 
assistance  and  encouragement  is  not  based  on  measures 
designed  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  shipping  of  all  flags 
to  take  part  in  international  trade; 

(c)  to  provide  for  the  consideration  by  the  Organiza- 
tion of  matters  concerning  unfair  restrictive  practices  by 
shipping  concerns  in  accordance  with  Part  II ; 

(d)  to  provide  for  the  consideration  by  the  Organiza- 
tion of  any  matters  concerning  shipping  that  may  be  re- 
ferred to  it  by  any  organ  or  Specialized  Agency  of  the 
United  Nations ; 

(e)  to  provide  for  the  exchange  of  information  among 
•Governments  on  matters  under  consideration  by  the 
Organization. 

PART  II 
Functions 

Article  2 

The  functions  of  the  Organization  shall  be  consultative 
and  advisory. 

Article  3 

In  order  to  achieve  the  purposes  set  out  in  Part  I,  the 
functions  of  the  Organization  shall  be : — 

(a)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  4,  to  consider 
and  make  recommendations  upon  matters  arising  under 
Article  1  (a),  (6)  and  (c)  that  may  be  remitted  to  it  by 
Members,  by  any  organ  or  Specialized  Agency  of  the 
United  Nations  or  by  any  other  intergovernmental  organi- 
zation or  upon  matters  referred  to  it  under  Article  1(d)  ; 

(&)  to  provide  for  the  drafting  of  conventions,  agree- 
ments, or  other  suitable  instruments,  and  to  recommend 
these  to  Governments  and  to  intergovernmental  organiza- 
tions, and  to  convene  such  conferences  as  may  be  neces- 
sary; 

(c)  to  provide  machinery  for  consultation  among  Mem- 
bers and  the  exchange  of  information  among  Govern- 
ments. 

Article  4 

In  those  matters  which  appear  to  the  Organization  cap- 
able of  settlement  through  the  normal  processes  of  interna- 
tional shipping  business  the  Organization  shall  so  recom- 
mend. When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Organization,  any 
matter  concerning  unfair  restrictive  practices  by  shipping 
concerns  is  incapable  of  settlement  through  the  normal 
processes  of  international  shipping  business,  or  has  in  fact 
so  proved,  and  provided  it  shall  first  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  direct  negotiations  between  the  Members  concerned, 
the  Organization  shall,  at  the  request  of  one  of  those 
Members,  consider  the  matter. 

PART  III 

Membership 

Article  5 

Membership  in  the  Organization  shall  be  open  to  all 
States,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Part  III. 

Article  6 

Members  of  the  United  Nations  may  become  Members 
of  the  Organization  by  becoming  parties  to  the  Conven- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  57. 

Article  1 

States  not  Members  of  the  United  Nations  which  have 
been  invited  to  send  representatives  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Maritime  Conference  convened  in  Geneva  on   the 
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19th  February  1948,  may  become  Members  by  becomin. 
parties  to  the  Convention  in  accordance  with  the  provi 
sions  of  Article  57. 

Article  8 

Any  State  not  entitled  to  become  a  Member  under  Articl 
6  or  'l  may  apply  through  the  Secretary-General  of  th 
Organization  to  become  a  Member  and  shall  be  admitte 
as  a  Member  upon  its  becoming  a  party  to  the  Convei 
tion  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  57  pr< 
vided  that,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  it 
application  has  been  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  Men 
bers  other  than  Associate  Members. 

Article  9 

Any  territory  or  group  of  territories  to  which  the  Coi 
vention  has  been  made  applicable  under  Article  58,  b 
the  Member  having  responsibility  for  its  internations 
relations  or  by  the  United  Nations,  may  become  an  A 
sociate  Member  of  the  Organization  by  notification  i 
writing  given  by  such  Member  or  by  the  United  Nation; 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Unite 
Nations. 

Article  10 

An  Associate  Member  shall  have  the  rights  and  obi 
gations  of  a  Member  under  the  Convention  except  ths 
it  shall  not  have  the  right  to  vote  in  the  Assembly  or  1 
eligible  for  membership  on  the  Council  or  on  the  Mar 
time  Safety  Committee  and  subject  to  this  the  word  "Mer. 
ber"  in  the  Convention  shall  be  deemed  to  include  Ass; 
ciate  Member  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires. 

Article  11 

No  State  or  territory  may  become  or  remain  a  Memb 
of  the  Organization  contrary  to  a  resolution  of  the  Ge 
eral  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

PART  IV 
Organs 

Article  12 

The  Organization  shall  consist  of  an  Assembly,  a  Com 
cil,  a  Maritime  Safety  Committee,  and  such  subsidiai 
organs  as  the  Organization  may  at  any  time  consid* 
necessary ;  and  a  Secretariat. 

PART  V 
The  Assembly 

Article  13 

The  Assembly  shall  consist  of  all  the  Members. 

Article  14 

Regular  sessions  of  the  Assembly  shall  take  place  on< 
every  two  years.  Extraordinary  sessions  shall  be  co 
vened  after  a  notice  of  sixty  days  whenever  one-thii 
of  the  Members  give  notice  to  the  Secretary-General  th; 
they  desire  a  session  to  be  arranged,  or  at  any  time 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Council,  after  a  notice  of  six! 
days. 

Article  15 

A  majority  of  the  Members  other  than  Associate  Mer 
bers  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  meetings  of  tr 
Assembly. 

Article  16 


The  functions  of  the  Assembly  shall  be: 


(a)   to  elect  at  each  regular  session  from  among  i 
Members,  other  than  Associate  Members,   its  Preside) 
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J  two  Vice  Presidents  who  shall  hold  office  until  the 

ct  regular  session ; 

lb)  to  determine  its  own  rules  of  procedure  except  as 

lerwise  provided  in  the  Convention  ; 

'c)  to  establish  any  temporary  or,  upon  recommenda- 

n  of  the  Council,  permanent  subsidiary  bodies  it  may 

isider  to  be  necessary; 

Id)  to  elect  the  Members  to  be  represented  on  the 

uncil,  as  provided  in  Article  17,  and  on  the  Maritime 

fety  Committee  as  provided  in  Article  28 ; 

(e)  to  receive  and  consider  the  reports  of  the  Council, 
d  to  decide  upon  any  question  referred  to  it  by  the 
uncil ; 

(f)  to  vote  the  budget  and  determine  the  financial  ar- 
lgements  of  the  Organization,  in  accordance  with  Part 

(g)  to  review  the  expenditures  and  approve  the  ac- 
mts  of  the  Organization ; 

[h)  to  perform  the  functions  of  the  Organization,  pro- 
led  that  in  matters  relating  to  Article  3  (a)  and  (b), 
a  Assembly  shall  refer  such  matters  to  the  Council 
•  formulation  by  it  of  any  recommendations  or  instru- 
nts  thereon ;  provided  further  that  any  recommenda- 
ns  or  instruments  submitted  to  the  Assembly  by  the 
uncil  and  not  accepted  by  the  Assembly  shall  be  referred 
:k  to  the  Council  for  further  consideration  with  such 
nervations  as.  the  Assembly  may  make ; 
(i)  to  recommend  to  Members  for  adoption  regulations 
!icerning  maritime  safety,  or  amendments  to  such  regu- 
ions,  which  have  been  referred  to  it  by  the  Maritime 
ifety  Committee  through  the  Council ; 
\j)  to  refer  to  the  Council  for  consideration  or  decision 
n  matters  within  the  scope  of  the  Organization,  except 
it  the  function  of  making  recommendations  under  para- 
aph  (i)  of  this  Article  shall  not  be  delegated. 

PART  VI 
The  Council 

Article  17 

The  Council  shall  consist  of  sixteen  Members  and  shall 
i  composed  as  follows : 

(a)  six  shall  be  governments  of  the  nations  with  the 
Igest  interest  in  providing  international  shipping 
i  ■vices ; 

f&)  six  shall  be  governments  of  other  nations  with  the 
Igest  interest  in  international  seaborne  trade; 

(c)  two  shall  be  elected  by  the  Assembly  from  among 
k  governments  of  nations  having  a  substantial  interest 
I  providing  international  shipping  services,  and 

(d)  two  shall  be  elected  by  the  Assembly  from  among 
I;  governments  of  nations  having  a  substantial  interest 
i  international  seaborne  trade. 

In  accordance  with  the  principles  set  forth  in  this  Ar- 
1  le  the  first  Council  shall  be  constituted  as  provided  in 
-  pendix  I  to  the  present  Convention. 

Article  18 

Except  as  provided  in  Appendix  I  to  the  present  Con- 
ation, the  Council  shall  determine  for  the  purpose  of 
tide  17  (a),  the  Members,  governments  of  nations  with 
JU  largest  interest  in  providing  international  shipping 
'(•vices,  and  shall  also  determine,  for  the  purpose  of  Ar- 
lle  17  (c),  the  Members,  governments  of  nations  having 
substantial  interest  in  providing  such  services.  Such 
itermiuations  shall  be  made  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
uncil  including  the  concurring  votes  of  a  majority  of 
e  Members  represented  on  the  Council  under  Article  17 
))  and  (c).  The  Council  shall  further  determine  for 
8  purpose  of  Article  17  (b),  the  Members,  governments 
i  nations  with  the  largest  interest  in  international  sea- 
jrne  trade.  Each  Council  shall  make  these  determi- 
Itions  at  a  reasonable  time  before  each  regular  session 
[  the  Assembly. 
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Article  19 

Members  represented  on  the  Council  in  accordance  with 
Article  17  shall  hold  office  until  the  end  of  the  next  regular 
session  of  the  Assembly.  Members  shall  be  eligible  for 
re-election. 

Article  20 

(a)  The  Council  shall  elect  its  Chairman  and  adopt 
its  own  rules  of  procedure  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  the  Convention. 

(&)  Twelve  members  of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  meet  upon  one  month's  notice  as 
often  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  efficient  discharge  of 
its  duties  upon  the  summons  of  its  Chairman  or  upon 
request  by  not  less  than  four  of  its  members.  It  shall 
meet  at  such  places  as  may  be  convenient. 

Article  21 

The  Council  shall  invite  any  Member  to  participate, 
without  vote,  in  its  deliberations  on  any  matter  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  that  Member. 

Article  22 

(a)  The  Council  shall  receive  the  recommendations  and 
reports  of  the  Maritime  Safety  Committee  and  shall  trans- 
mit them  to  the  Assembly  and,  when  the  Assembly  is  not 
in  session,  to  the  Members  for  information,  together  with 
the  comments  and  recommendations  of  the  Council. 

(&)  Matters  within  the  scope  of  Article  29  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Council  only  after  obtaining  the  views  of 
the  Maritime  Safety  Committee  thereon. 

Article  23 

The  Council,  with  the  approval  of  the  Assembly,  shall 
appoint  the  Secretary-General.  The  Council  shall  also 
make  provision  for  the  appointment  of  such  other  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  necessary,  and  determine  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  service  of  the  Secretary-General  and  other 
personnel,  which  terms  and  conditions  shall  conform  as 
far  as  possible  with  those  of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
Specialized  Agencies. 

Article  24 

The  Council  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Assembly  at 
each  regular  session  on  the  work  of  the  Organization 
since  the  previous  regular  session  of  the  Assembly. 

Article  25 

The  Council  shall  submit  to  the  Assembly  the  budget 
estimates  and  the  financial  statements  of  the  Organiza- 
tion, together  with  its  comments  and  recommendations. 

Article  26 

The  Council  may  enter  into  agreements  or  arrange- 
ments covering  the  relationship  of  the  Organization  with 
other  organizations,  as  provided  for  in  Part  XII.  Such 
agreements  or  arrangements  shall  be  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Assembly. 

Article  27 

Between  sessions  of  the  Assembly,  the  Council  shall 
perform  all  the  functions  of  the  Organization,  except  the 
function  of  making  recommendations  under  Article  16  (i). 

PART  VII 
Maritime  Safety  Committee 

Article  28 

(a)  The  Maritime  Safety  Committee  shall  consist  of 
fourteen   Members   elected   by   the   Assembly   from   the 
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Members,  governments  of  those  nations  having  an  im- 
portant interest  in  maritime  safety,  of  which  not  less 
than  eight  shall  be  the  largest  ship-owning  nations,  and 
the  remainder  shall  be  elected  so  as  to  ensure  adequate 
representation  of  Members,  governments  of  other  nations 
with  an  important  interest  in  maritime  safety,  such  as 
nations  interested  in  the  supply  of  large  numbers  of 
crews  or  in  the  carriage  of  large  numbers  of  berthed  and 
unberthed  passengers,  and  of  major  geographical  areas. 
(&)  Members  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years 
and  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

Article  29 

(a)  The  Maritime  Safety  Committee  shall  have  the 
duty  of  considering  any  matter  within  the  scope  of  the 
Organization  and  concerned  with  aids  to  navigation,  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  vessels,  manning  from  a  safety 
standpoint,  rules  for  the  prevention  of  collisions,  handling 
of  dangerous  cargoes,  maritime  safety  procedures  and 
requirements,  hydrographic  information,  log-books  and 
navigational  records,  marine  casualty  investigation,  sal- 
vage and  rescue,  and  any  other  matters  directly  affecting 
maritime  safety. 

(b)  The  Maritime  Safety  Committee  shall  provide  ma- 
chinery for  performing  any  duties  assigned  to  it  by  the 
Convention,  or  by  the  Assembly,  or  any  duties  within 
the  scope  of  this  Article  which  may  be  assigned  to  it 
by  any  other  intergovernmental  instrument. 

(c)  Having  regard  to  the  provisions  of  Part  XII,  the 
Maritime  Safety  Committee  shall  have  the  duty  of  main- 
taining such  close  relationship  with  other  intergovern- 
mental bodies  concerned  with  transport  and  communica- 
tions as  may  further  the  object  of  the  Organization  in 
promoting  maritime  safety  and  facilitate  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  activities  in  the  fields  of  shipping,  aviation,  tele- 
communications and  meteorology  with  respect  to  safety 
and  rescue. 

Article  SO 

The  Maritime  Safety  Committee,  through  the  Council, 
shall : 

(a)  submit  to  the  Assembly  at  its  regular  sessions 
proposals  made  by  Members  for  safety  regulations  or 
for  amendments  to  existing  safety  regulations,  together 
with  its  comments  or  recommendations  thereon; 

( o)  report  to  the  Assembly  on  the  work  of  the  Maritime 
Safety  Committee  since  the  previous  regular  session  of 
the  Assembly. 

Article  31 

The  Maritime  Safety  Committee  shall  meet  once  a  year 
and  at  other  times  upon  request  of  any  five  of  its  mem- 
bers. It  shall  elect  its  officers  once  a  year  and  shall  adopt 
its  own  rules  of  procedure.  A  majority  of  its  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Article  32 

The  Maritime  Safety  Committee  shall  invite  any  Mem- 
ber to  participate,  without  vote,  in  its  deliberations  on 
any  matter  of  particular  concern  to  that  Member. 

PART  VIII 
The  Secretariat 

Article  S3 

The  Secretariat  shall  comprise  the  Secretary-General, 
a  Secretary  of  the  Maritime  Safety  Committee  and  such 
staff  as  the  Organization  may  require.  The  Secretary- 
General  shall  be  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the 
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Organization,   and   shall,    subject   to   the  provisions  i 
Article  23,  appoint  the  above-mentioned  personnel. 

Article  34 

The  Secretariat  shall  maintain  all  such  records  as  mi 
be  necessary  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  functions 
the  Organization  and  shall  prepare,  collect  and  circula 
the  papers,  documents,  agenda,  minutes  and  informatic 
that  may  be  required  for  the  work  of  the  Assembly,  tl 
Council,  the  Maritime  Safety  Committee,  and  such  su 
sidiary  organs  as  the  Organization  may  establish. 

Article  35 

The  Secretary-General  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  tl 
Council  the  financial  statements  for  each  year  and  t1 
budget  estimates  on  a  biennial  basis,  with  the  estimat 
for  each  year  shown  separately. 

Article  36 

The  Secretary-General  shall  keep  Members  inform' 
with  respect  to  the  activities  of  the  Organization.  Eai 
Member  may  appoint  one  or  more  representatives  for  t; 
purpose  of  communication  with  the  Secretary-General. 

Article  37 

In  the  performance  of  their  duties  the  Secretary-Ge 
eral  and  the  staff  shall  not  seek  or  receive  instructio 
from  any  government  or  from  any  authority  external 
the  Organization.  They  shall  refrain  from  any  acti 
which  might  reflect  on  their  position  as  internatior 
officials.  Each  Member  on  its  part  undertakes  to  respt 
the  exclusively  international  character  of  the  respon 
bilities  of  the  Secretary-General  and  the  staff  and  not 
seek  to  influence  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  respop 
bilities. 

Article  88 

The  Secretary-General  shall  perform  such  other  tasks 
may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Convention,  the  Assemb 
the  Council  and  the  Maritime  Safety  Committee. 

PART  IX 
Finances 

Article  S9 

Each  member  shall  bear  the  salary,  travel  and  oth 
expenses  of  its  own  delegation  to  the  Assembly  and 
its  representatives  on  the  Council,  the  Maritime  Safe 
Committee,  other  committees  and  subsidiary  bodies. 

Article  40 

The  Council  shall  consider  the  financial  statements  a 
budget  estimates  prepared  by  the  Secretary -General  a. 
submit  them  to  the  Assembly  with  its  comments  and  reco 
mendations. 

Article  41 

(a)  Subject  to  any  agreement  between  the  Organic 
tion  and  the  United  Nations,  the  Assembly  shall  revif 
and  approve  the  budget  estimates. 

(6)  The  Assembly  shall  apportion  the  expenses  amo: 
the  Members  in  accordance  with  a  scale  to  be  fixed 
it  after  consideration  of  the  proposals  of  the  Count 
thereon. 

Article  1& 

Any  Member  which  fails  to  discharge  its  financial  ot- 
gation  to  the  Organization  within  one  year  from  the  di' 
on  which  it  is  due,  shall  have  no  vote  in  the  Assemb, 
the  Council,  or  the  Maritime  Safety  Committee  unless  n 
Assembly,  at  its  discretion,  waives  this  provision. 
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PART  X 
Voting 

Article  43 

he  following  provisions  shall  apply  to  voting  in  the 
euibly,  the  Council  and  the  Maritime  Safety  Com- 
i:ee: 

a)  Each  Member  shall  have  one  vote. 

b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  Convention 
i  a  any  international  agreement  which  confers  functions 
tthe  Assembly,  the  Council,  or  the  Maritime  Safety 
umittee,  decisions  of  these  organs  shall  be  by  a  ma- 
>ty  vote  of  the  Members  present  and  voting  and,  for 
e  sions  where  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  is  required, 
Si  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  those  present. 

fj)  For  the  purpose  of  the  Convention,  the  phrase 
'■mbers  present  and  voting"  means  "Members  present 
i  casting  an  affirmative  or  negative  vote".  Members 
eh  abstain  from  voting  shall  be  considered  as  not 
[ng. 

PART  XI 
Headquarters  of  the  Organization 

Article  44 

i)  The  headquarters  of  the  Organization  shall  be  es- 
i  ished  in  London. 

■))  The  Assembly  may  by  a  two-thirds  majority  vote 
tige  the  site  of  the  headquarters  if  necessary. 

i)  The  Assembly  may  hold  sessions  in  any  place  other 
31  the  headquarters  if  the  Council  deems  it  necessary. 

PART  XII 

ationship   with  the   United   Nations  and  other 
Organizations 

Article  45 

he  Organization  shall  be  brought  into  relationship 
)  l  the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with  Article  57  of 
b  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  as  the  Specialized 
.;ncy  in  the  field  of  shipping.  This  relationship  shall 
effected  through  an  agreement  with  the  United  Nations 
ier  Article  63  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
F  ?h  agreement  shall  be  concluded  as  provided  in  Ar- 
i"26. 

Article  46 

be  Organization  shall  co-operate  with  any  Specialized 
l  ncy  of  the  United  Nations  in  matters  which  may  be 
I  common  concern  of  the  Organization  and  of  such 
>!  nalized  Agency,  and  shall  consider  such  matters  and 
k  with  respect  to  them  in  accord  with  such  Specialized 
kincy. 

Article  47 

he  Organization  may,  on  matters  within  its  scope, 
operate  with  other  inter-governmental  organizations 
v  ch  are  not  Specialized  Agencies  of  the  United  Nations, 
>'  whose  interests  and  activities  are  related  to  the  pur- 
)<[!s  of  the  Organization. 

Article  48 

he  Organization  may,  on  matters  within  its  scope, 
ice  suitable  arrangements  for  consultation  and  co- 
nation with  non-governmental  international  organiza- 


Article  49 


iiibjeet  to  approval  by  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  of 
■  Assembly,  the  Organization  may  take  over  from  any 
Ma"  international  organizations,  governmental  or  non- 
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governmental,  such  functions,  resources  and  obligations 
within  the  scope  of  the  Organization  as  may  be  transferred 
to  the  Organization  by  international  agreements  or  by 
mutually  acceptable  arrangements  entered  into  between 
competent  authorities  of  the  respective  organizations. 
Similarly,  the  Organization  may  take  over  any  adminis- 
trative functions  which  are  within  its  scope  and  which 
have  been  entrusted  to  a  government  under  the  terms  of 
any  international  instrument. 

PART  XIII 
Legal  Capacity,  Privileges  and  Immunities 

Article  50 

The  legal  capacity,  privileges  and  immunities  to  be 
accorded  to,  or  in  connection  with,  the  Organization,  shall 
be  derived  from  and  governed  by  the  General  Convention 
on  the  Privileges  and  Immunities  of  the  Specialized  Agen- 
cies approved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  on  the  21st  November,  1947,  subject  to  such  modi- 
fications as  may  be  set  forth  in  the  final  (or  revised)  text 
of  the  Annex  approved  by  the  Organization  in  accordance 
with  Sections  36  and  38  of  the  said  General  Convention. 

Article  51 

Pending  its  accession  to  the  said  General  Convention  in 
respect  of  the  Organization,  each  Member  undertakes  to 
apply  the  provisions  of  Appendix  II  to  the  present  Con- 
vention. 

PART  XIV 

Amendments 

Article  52 

Texts  of  proposed  amendments  to  the  Convention  shall 
be  communicated  by  the  Secretary-General  to  Members  at 
least  six  months  in  advance  of  their  consideration  by  the 
Assembly.  Amendments  shall  be  adopted  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  vote  of  the  Assembly,  including  the  concurring 
votes  of  a  majority  of  the  Members  represented  on  the 
Council.  Twelve  months  after  its  acceptance  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  of  the  Organization,  other  than 
Associate  Members,  each  amendment  shall  come  into 
force  for  all  Members  except  those  which,  before  it  comes 
into  force,  make  a  declaration  that  they  do  not  accept  the 
amendment.  The  Assembly  may  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
vote  determine  at  the  time  of  its  adoption  that  an  amend- 
ment is  of  such  a  nature  that  any  Member  which  has  made 
such  a  declaration  and  which  does  not  accept  the  amend- 
ment within  a  period  of  twelve  months  after  the  amend- 
ment comes  into  force  shall,  upon  the  expiration  of  this 
period,  cease  to  be  a  party  to  the  Convention. 

Article  58 

Any  amendment  adopted  under  Article  52  shall  be  de- 
posited with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations, 
who  will  immediately  forward  a  copy  of  the  amendment 
to  all  Members. 

Article  54 

A  declaration  or  acceptance  under  Article  52  shall  be 
made  by  the  communication  of  an  instrument  to  the  Sec- 
retary-General for  deposit  with  the  Secretary -General  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  Secretary-General  will  notify 
Members  of  the  receipt  of  any  such  instrument  and  of  the 
date  when  the  amendment  enters  into  force. 

PART  XV 
Interpretation 

Article  55 

Any  question  or  dispute  concerning  the  interpretation 
or  application  of  the  Convention  shall  be  referred  for  set- 
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tlement  to  the  Assembly,  or  shall  be  settled  in  such  other 
manner  as  the  parties  to  the  dispute  agree.  Nothing  in 
this  Article  shall  preclude  the  Council  or  the  Maritime 
Safety  Committee  from  settling  any  such  question  or 
dispute  that  may  arise  during  the  exercise  of  their 
functions. 

Article  56 

Any  legal  question  which  cannot  be  settled  as  provided 
in  Article  55  shall  be  referred  by  the  Organization  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  for  an  advisory  opinion  in 
accordance  with  Article  96  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

PART  XVI 
Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Article  57.  Signature  and  Acceptance 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Part  III  the  present  Con- 
vention shall  remain  open  for  signature  or  acceptance 
and  States  may  become  parties  to  the  Convention  by: 

(a)   Signature  without  reservation  as  to  acceptance; 
(6)   Signature    subject    to    acceptance    followed    by 
acceptance;  or 
(c)  Acceptance. 

Acceptance  shall  be  effected  by  the  deposit  of  an  instru- 
ment with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  58.  Territories 

(a)  Members  may  make  a  declaration  at  any  time  that 
their  participation  in  the  Convention  includes  all  or  a 
group  or  a  single  one  of  the  territories  for  whose  interna- 
tional relations  they  are  responsible. 

(6)  The  Convention  does  not  apply  to  territories  for 
whose  international  relations  Members  are  responsible 
unless  a  declaration  to  that  effect  has  been  made  on  their 
behalf  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (a)  of  this 
Article. 

(c)  A  declaration  made  under  paragraph  (a)  of  this 
Article  shall  be  communicated  to  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  and  a  copy  of  it  will  be  forwarded 
by  him  to  all  States  invited  to  the  United  Nations  Mari- 
time Conference  and  to  such  other  States  as  may  have 
become  Members. 

(d)  In  cases  where  under  a  trusteeship  agreement  the 
United  Nations  is  the  administering  authority,  the  United 
Nations  may  accept  the  Convention  on  behalf  of  one,  sev- 
eral, or  all  of  the  trust  territories  in  accordance  with 
the  procedure  set  forth  in  Article  57. 

Article  59.    Withdrawal 

(a)  Any  Member  may  withdraw  from  the  Organization 
by  written  notification  given  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations,  who  will  immediately  inform  the 
other  Members  and  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  such  notification.  Notification  of  withdrawal 
may  be  given  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  twelve 
months  from  the  date  on  which  the  Convention  has  come 
into  force.  The  withdrawal  shall  take  effect  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  twelve  months  from  the  date  on  which  such 
written  notification  is  received  by  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations. 

(6)  The  application  of  the  Convention  to  a  territory 
or  group  of  territories  under  Article  58  may  at  any  time 
be  terminated  by  written  notification  given  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations  by  the  Member  re- 
sponsible for  its  international  relations  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  trust  territory  of  which  the  United  Nations  is  the 
administering  authority,  by  the  United  Nations.  The 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  will  immediately 
inform  all  Members  and  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
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Organization  of  such  notification.  The  notification  shi 
take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  fn 
the  date  on  which  it  is  received  by  the  Secretary-Genei 
of  the  United  Nations. 

PART  XVII 
Entry  Into  Force 

Article  60 

The  present  Convention  shall  enter  into  force  on  t 
date  when  21  States  of  which  7  shall  each  have  a  to 
tonnage  of  not  less  than  1,000,000  gross  tons  of  shippii 
have  become  parties  to  the  Convention  in  accordance  w 
Article  57. 

Article  61 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  will 
form  all  States  invited  to  the  United  Nations  Maritli 
Conference  and  such  other  States  as  may  have  beco; 
Members,  of  the  date  when  each  State  becomes  pa/ 
to  the  Convention,  and  also  of  the  date  on  which  a 
Convention  enters  into  force. 

Article  62 

The  present  Convention,  of  which  the  English,  Fren 
and  Spanish  texts  are  equally  authentic,  shall  be  deposi  1 
with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  vi 
will  transmit  certified  copies  thereof  to  each  of  the  Stas 
invited  to  the  United  Nations  Maritime  Conference  i\ 
to  such  other  States  as  may  have  become  Members. 

Article  63 

The  United  Nations  is  authorized  to  effect  registrati 
of  the  Convention  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  force. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  being  duly 
thorized  by  their  respective  Governments  for  that  purpf 
have  signed  the  present  Convention. 

[List  of  countries  follows.] 

APPENDIX  I 

(Referred  to  in  Article  17) 

Composition  of  the  First  Council 

In  accordance  with  the  principles  set  forth  in  Art( 
17  the  first  Council  shall  be  constituted  as  follows: 

(a)  The  six  Members  under  Article  17  (a)  being 

Greece  Sweden 

Netherlands  United  Kingdom 

Norway  United  States 

(b)  The  six  Members  under  Article  17  (b)  being 


Argentina 
Australia 
Belgium 


Canada 
France 
India 


(c)  Two  Members  to  be  elected  by  the  Assembly  un 
Article  17  (c)  from  a  panel  nominated  by  the  six  M^ 
bers  named  in  paragraph   (a)  of  this  Appendix. 

(d)  Two  Members  elected  by  the  Assembly  under  Ai 
cle  17  (d)  from  among  the  Members  having  a  substam 
interest  in  international  seaborne  trade. 

APPENDIX  II 

(Referred  to  in  Article  51) 

Legal  Capacity,  Privileges  and  Immunities 

The  following  provisions  on  legal  capacity,  privily 
and  immunities  shall  be  applied  by  Members  to,  0* 
connection  with,  the  Organization  pending  their  access" 

Department  or  State  Bulla 


he  General  Convention  on  Privileges  and  Immunities 
Specialized  Agencies  in  respect  of  the  Organization. 

ection  1.  The  Organization  shall  enjoy  in  the  territory 
ach  of  its  Members  such  legal  capacity  as  is  necessary 
the  fulfilment  of  its  purposes  and  the  exercise  of  its 
?tions. 

ection  2.  (a)  The  Organization  shall  enjoy  in  the 
itory  of  each  of  its  Members  such  privileges  and  im- 
nties  as  are  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  pur- 
js  and  the  exercise  of  its  functions. 


(o)  Representatives  of  Members  including  alternates 
and  advisers,  and  officials  and  employees  of  the  Organiza- 
tion shall  similarly  enjoy  such  privileges  and  immunities 
as  are  necessary  for  the  independent  exercise  of  their 
functions  in  connection  with  the  Organization. 

Section  3.  In  applying  the  provisions  of  Sections  1  and 
2  of  this  Appendix,  the  Members  shall  take  into  account 
as  far  as  possible  the  standard  clauses  of  the  General 
Convention  on  the  Privileges  and  Immunities  of  the 
Specialized  Agencies. 
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ANNEX  A 

United  Nations  Maritime  Conference 

[esolution  on  establishment  of  the  preparatory 
Committee  of  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization 

he  United  Nations  Maritime  Conference  convened  on 
February  1948  in  Geneva  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
incil  of  the  United  Nations ; 

(aving  agreed  that  an  international  organization  to 
;:nown  as  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative 
mization  shall  be  established,  and 
aving  agreed  upon  a  Convention  for  the  Organization, 
ereoy  resolves  that  a  Preparatory  Committee  should 
i  stablished, 
nd  resolves,  further,  that : 

The  Preparatory  Committee  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Htime  Consultative  Organization  shall  consist  of  repre- 
:  atives  of  the  following  twelve  States:  Argentine,  Aus- 
■ia,  Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Greece,  India,  Nether- 
ils,  Norway,  Sweden,  United  Kingdom,  and  United 
I  :es  of  America. 

The  functions  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  shall  be : 

i)  to  convene  the  first  session  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
i  ;rgovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization 
■  nn  three  months  from  the  date  on  which  the  Conven- 
I  i  of  the  Organization  comes  into  force ; 

b)  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Governments  repre- 
jfed  at  the  United  Nations  Maritime  Conference,  and 
I  ny  other  Governments  which  have  signed  or  accepted 
:  Convention,  at  least  six  weeks  before  the  first  session 
I  the  Assembly  of  the  Organization,  the  provisional 
!  ida  for  that  session  and  necessary  documents  and  rec- 
i  nendations  relating  thereto,  including : 

i)  proposals  for  the  implementation  of  the  functions 
the  Organization  and  a  budget  for  the  first  two  years 
ibe  Organization, 

ii)  draft  rules  of  procedure, 

iii)  draft  financial  and  staff  regulations; 

?)  to  suggest  a  scale  of  contributions  by  members  to 
budget  of  the  Organization  ; 

3)  to  prepare  a  draft  annex  to  the  General  Convention 
the  Privileges  and  Immunities  of  the  Specialized 
ncies  in  accordance  with  Part  B  of  the  Resolution 
pted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
21  November  1947  relating  to  this  subject; 
e)  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  United  Nations 
b  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  an  agreement  as  con- 
plated  in  Article  57  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
is  and  In  Article  45  of  the  Convention,  using  as  a  basis 
draft  agreement  approved  by  the  United  Nations 
itime  Conference. 


In  carrying  out  the  functions  of  this  section  due  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  the  deliberations  and  decisions 
of  the  United  Nations  Maritime  Conference. 

3.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  shall 
be  held  in  Geneva  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of 
this  Conference. 

4.  The  Preparatory  Committee  shall  elect  a  Chairman 
and  adopt  its  own  Rules  of  Procedure. 

5.  The  expenses  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  other 
than  those  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  met 
from  funds  which  Governments  may  advance  to  the  Com- 
mittee or  from  funds  which  may  be  loaned  by  the  United 
Nations.  The  Preparatory  Committee  shall  explore  the 
feasibility  of  obtaining  a  loan  from  United  Nations  and, 
if  mutually  acceptable,  may  enter  into  a  loan  agreement. 
The  obligation  under  any  such  loan  would  be  considered 
by  the  Governments  represented  at  the  Conference  as  a 
first  claim  for  repayment  by  the  Intergovernmental  Mari- 
time Consultative  Organization  within  the  first  two  years 
of  its  existence.  In  the  event  of  advances  of  funds  to 
the  Preparatory  Committee  from  Governments,  such  ad- 
vances may  be  set  off  against  the  contributions  of  the  Gov- 
ernments concerned  to  the  Organization. 

6.  The  Preparatory  Committee  may  enter  into  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
concerning  the  possible  provision  of  personnel  and  other 
secretarial  services  under  mutually  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments. 

7.  The  Preparatory  Committee  shall  cease  to  exist  upon 
resolution  of  the  First  Session  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization. 


ANNEX  B 
United  Nations  Maritime  Conference 
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irhe  text  of  the  final  act  and  the  annexes  are  included 
>|J.N.  doc.  E/Conf ./4/62  of  Mar.  6,  1948. 

M  18,  1948 


A  Draft  Resolution  on  the  Safety  of  Life  at   Sea 
Conference 

Whereas  The  United  Nations  Maritime  Conference  has 
approved  a  convention  for  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
governmental Maritime  Consultative  Organization  whose 
scope  includes  matters  relating  to  maritime  safety,  and 

Whereas  The  conference  for  the  purpose  of  revising 
the  Convention  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  of  1929,  will  be 
held  in  London  in  April  1948,  and 

Whereas  The  matters  to  be  considered  by  the  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sea  Conference  fall  within  the  field  of  responsi- 
bilities covered  by  the  International  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization  Convention, 

The  United  Nations  Maritime  Conference 

Recommends  That  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  Conference 
examine  the  convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Mari- 
time Consultative  Organization  with  a  view  to  drafting 
provisions  in  its  final  acts  which  will  take  into  account 
the  duties  and  functions  relating  to  maritime  safety  which 
have  been  accorded  to  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization. 


(Continued  on  page  523) 
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FIRST  MEETING  OF  THE  LEGAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
CIVIL  AVIATION  ORGANIZATION 


by  G.  Nathan  Calkins,  Jr. 


No  better  place  could  have  been  found  for  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Legal  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization  than  the  city 
of  Brussels  in  early  September.  This  ancient  city, 
combining  as  it  does  the  charm  of  the  old  world 
with  the  modern  approach  of  the  new,  lent  just  the 
right  atmosphere  for  substantial  accomplishment. 
Every  representative  of  the  29  countries  taking 
part  in  the  September  meeting  will  long  remember 
with  warmth  the  kindness  and  attention  which 
were  shown  the  delegates  by  our  Belgian  hosts. 

Although  this  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  Icao 
Legal  Committee,  an  organization  had  existed  for 
many  years  known  as  the  Citeja  *  which  had  been 
charged  with  the  development  of  private  interna- 
tional air  law,  a  function  now  assumed  by  the 
Legal  Committee.  Perhaps  the  most  famous 
achievement  of  the  Citeja  is  the  convention,  signed 
at  Warsaw  in  1929,  dealing  with  the  limitation  of 
liability  of  international  air  carriers  to  passengers 
and  shippers. 

The  Citeja,  however,  was  not  part  of,  nor  di- 
rectly connected  with,  any  international  technical 
aviation  organization,  and  after  the  Chicago  con- 
ference of  1944  it  was  felt  by  many  member  states 
that  this  organizational  separation  of  the  Citeja 
from  Icao  was  not  conducive  to  the  most  rapid  at- 
tainment of  practical  results.  It  was,  therefore, 
the  desire  of  the  various  states  comprising  Icao 
to  bring  into  that  organization  the  Citeja  work, 
with  the  intention  of  combining  the  benefits  which 
the  Citeja  meetings  had  offered  with  the  broader 
program  of  the  Legal  Committee  of  Icao,  which 
will  deal  with  public  as  well  as  private  interna- 
tional air  law  problems.  This  merger  was  accom- 
plished in  effect  by  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by 
the  First  Assembly  of  Icao  in  May  1947  creating 
the  new  Legal  Committee  and  the  allied  resolution 
of  dissolution  adopted  by  the  Citeja. 

Prior  to  the  assembly  resolution  there  had  been 
much  discussion  in  United   States  Government 


'  Comit6  Internationale  Technique  d'Experts  Juridiques 
Aeriens,  or  International  Technical  Committee  of  Aerial 
Legal  Experts. 
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circles,  and  presumably  in  government  circl 
abroad,  as  to  the  relationship  of  the  proposed  I 
gal  Committee  to  the  International  Civil  Aviati 
Organization.  Possible  models  were  the  A 
Transport  Committee  and  Air  Navigation  Coi 
mittee,  which  had  been  functioning  for  more  th 
a  year  under  the  Interim  Council  of  the  Prcr 
sional  Civil  Aviation  Organization  establish, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Interim  Agreement  on  I 
ternational  Civil  Aviation,  drawn  up  at  Chicai 
in  1944.  These  committees  had  met  in  Montr*! 
over  extended  periods  during  the  year  1946-*, 
and  the  product  of  their  labors  was  subject  i 
Council  review,  criticism,  and  change. 

Among  the  lawyers  who  had  strongly  support' I 
the  incorporation  of  the  Citeja  into  Icao,  cons' 
erable  doubt  existed  as  to  the  wisdom  of  followi ! 
the  example  established  by  the  Air  Navigation  a  I 
the  Air  Transport  Committees.  Some  authorit 
interested  in  the  organizational  setup  of  the  Con 
cil  of  Icao,  however,  were  strongly  of  the  opini 
that  the  Legal  Committee  of  Icao  should  be  und 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council  to  the  same  exte! 
as  the  Air  Navigation  and  Air  Transport  Comm 
tees,  and  it  may  become  necessary  for  an  Asseml 
of  Icao  to  clarify  the  matter  further.  In  the  vie 
of  a  large  group  of  the  lawyers,  the  situation  oft: 
Legal  Committee  appeared  to  differ  fundamc 
tally  from  that  of  the  other  two  committees.  P 
marily,  the  representation  of  the  various  countr : 
on  the  Legal  Committee  was  basically  unlike  til 
of  the  technical  committees,  since  many  of  t 
representatives  of  the  Legal  Committee  (like  t 
Citeja  before  it)  are  likely  to  be  private  prac 
tioners,  judges,  or  teachers  actively  engaged 
pursuits  unconnected  with  government.  Th<i 
men  can  spare  only  a  limited  amount  of  time  fr< 
their  private  endeavors,  and  it  would  not  be  p 
sible  to  adopt  the  principle  of  extended  commit" 
sessions,  which,  it  is  believed,  would  logically j 
suit  from  close  supervision  by  the  Council,  wit 
out  changing  the  basic  composition  of  the  Lej 
Committee  from  that  of  Citeja  and  employi: 
government  lawyers  exclusively,  whose  time  wov 
be  completely  at  the  disposition  of  their  govei 

Department  of  State  Bo/le' 


lints.  Nations  who  could  afford  sending  special- 
i  s  to  one  or  two  international  conferences  a  year 
i  uld  not  afford  to  hire  similar  talent  on  a  perma- 
i  nt  basis.  It  was,  therefore,  believed  that  such 
change  would  materially  weaken  the  Legal  Com- 
littee  and  diminish  the  possibility  of  obtaining 

ide-spread  adoption  of  new  conventions  on  pri- 
i  te  air  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  recognized  that  the 
(mmittee,  which  is  to  depend  upon  the  Organi- 
;tion  for  its  secretariat  and  other  "housekeeping" 
d,  could  not  be  wholly  independent  and  meet 

aen  and  where  it  chose.  Such  independence 
^uld  necessarily  lead  to  administrative  chaos.   It 

is  therefore  fully  recognized  that  the  time  and 
jace  of  meetings  of  the  committee  would  have 
1  be  subject  to  the  veto  power  of  the  Council  so 
lat  the  business  of  the  Organization  could  pro- 
(ed  in  an  orderly  manner.  Furthermore,  if  the 
iivantages   of   coordination    and   close    liaison, 

lich  the  incorporation  of  the  Citeja  activities 
ito  Icao  was  designed  to  bring  about,  were  to  be 
otained,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Council  to 
!ive,  if  not  control,  at  least  a  strong  guiding  in- 
hence  on  the  work  program  of  the  Legal 
hmmittee. 

The  resolution  of  the  First  Assembly  of  Icao 

lich  brought  the  Legal  Committee  into  being 
;3o  incorporated  its  constitution.  A  further  reso- 
-tion  prescribed  the  procedure  to  be  followed  for 
nproval  of  draft  conventions.  Neither  the  con- 
stitution  nor   the    draft    convention    resolution 


1  The  pertinent  provisions  of  the  constitution  and  reso- 
1  ion  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

"I.  The  Legal  Committee  (hereinafter  called  'the  Com- 
ittee')  is  a  permanent  Committee  of  the  Organization 
( istituted  by  the  Assembly. 

'II.  The  objects  of  the  Committee  shall  be: 

'(a)  to  study  and  prepare  draft  conventions  in  con- 
ation with  international  air  law  with  a  view  to  their 
J  option  by  the  greatest  possible  number  of  States; 

'(&)  to  provide,  if  so  requested,  by  or  through  the 
'uncil  or  the  Assembly,  advice  on  legal  matters  of  special 
iportance  to  the  Organization,  including  public  and  pri- 

te  air  law  and  the  interpretation  and  amendment  of 
I 5  Convention ; 

'(c)  to  collaborate  with  other  international  organiza- 

ns  charged  with  the  unification  and  codification  of  inter- 
zonal law." 

"IV.  Every  draft  convention  (and  report  thereon)  pre- 
red  by  the  Committee  in  exercise  of  its  functions  under 
ragraph  II  (a)  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Contracting 
ates  through  the  Council.  They  may  also  be  trans- 
ited to  other  international  organizations  concerned. 
Jlvice  and  reports  concerning  matters  referred  to  in  para- 
laph  II  (6)  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  body  of  the  Or- 
jnization  seeking  advice." 

"1.  That  any  final  draft  convention  approved  by  the 
|gal  Committee  of  the  Organization  shall  be  transmitted 
j  provided  by  the  Constitution  of  that  Committee,  to  the 
(ntracting  States  and  to  such  other  States  and  inter- 
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settled  the  relationship  of  the  Legal  Committee  to 
the  Council  and  other  agencies  of  the  Organiza- 
tion but  they  did  enumerate  the  objectives  of  the 
committee  and  the  manner  in  which  draft  conven- 
tions should  be  processed.2 

It  has  been  necessary  to  go  into  a  considerable 
amount  of  background  detail  in  order  to  present 
the  picture  of  the  organizational  problems  which 
confronted  the  Legal  Committee  at  its  first  meet- 
ing. Although  the  question  of  the  relationship 
of  the  Legal  Committee  to  the  Council  and  the 
Organization  was  directly  raised  only  once,3  the 
members  of  the  Legal  Committee  were  fully  aware 
of  the  problem.  While  the  rules  of  procedure,  as 
drawn  up  by  the  Legal  Committee,  do  not  com- 
pletely solve  the  problem  in  theory,  it  is  believed 
they  represent  an  eminently  fair  and  workable 
compromise  solution. 

Generally,  the  rules  do  not  depart  markedly 
from  the  usual  organizational  rules  for  any  work- 
ing group.  The  membership  of  the  Committee  is 
comprised  of  individuals  rather  than  member 
states,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Air  Transport  and 
Air  Navigation  Committees,  and  each  such  indi- 
vidual must  be  a  legal  expert  designated  by  his 
government.  Each  government  may  designate  as 
many  such  experts  as  it  chooses.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  individual  can  represent  more  than  one 
contracting  state.  Although  the  membership  is 
composed  of  individuals,  the  voting  is  by  coun- 
tries, each  country  having  one  vote. 

national  organizations  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Council ; 

"2.  That  any  such  draft  convention  shall  either  (a)  be 
placed  upon  the  agenda  of  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  Organization  convened  after  the  ex- 
piration of  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  months  following 
the  transmission  of  the  draft  convention  as  provided  in 
paragraph  1,  or  (&),  in  special  circumstances,  be  sub- 
mitted to  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Assembly  or 
a  conference  of  Contracting  States  convened  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  Organization ; 

"3.  That  in  matters  relating  to  international  air  law 
Non-contracting  States  and  international  organizations 
shall  be  invited  to  participate  in  meetings  of  the  Assembly 
or  any  conference  to  the  greatest  extent  consistent  with 
the  general  policy  of  the  Organization  ; 

"4.  That,  if  agreement  is  reached,  the  Assembly  or 
conference  shall  approve  the  draft  and  thereafter  the 
Convention  shall  be  open  for  signature  and  ratification 
or  adherence  by  Contracting  States  and  for  adherence  by 
such  other  States  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Assembly 
or  conference ; 

"5.  That,  in  the  meetings  of  the  Legal  Committee  at 
which  a  draft  convention  is  considered  and  approved,  Non- 
contracting  States  and  international  organizations,  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Council,  shall  have  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate (without  the  right  to  vote)  to  the  full  extent 
provided  in  the  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Legal  Com- 
mittee." 

3  The  United  States  Delegation  announced  that  the 
United  States  Government  would  seek  to  have  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relationship  of  the  Legal  Committee  to  the 
Council  and  the  Organization  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Second  Assembly. 
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Provision  is  made  for  observers  to  take  part 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  committee,  but  without 
the  right  to  vote  and  with  a  rather  unique  pro- 
vision relating  to  presentation  of  motions,  resolu- 
tions, and  amendments.  Observers  will  have  such 
rights  if  their  motion,  resolution,  or  amendment 
is  seconded  by  two  members  of  different  contract- 
ing states. 

The  officers  of  the  committee  are  to  be  a  chair- 
man and  one  or  two  vice  chairmen,  each  of  whom 
is  to  be  elected  at  the  annual  session  of  the  com- 
mittee. No  such  officer  can  be  elected  to  hold  the 
same  position  for  two  consecutive  terms,  although 
a  former  vice  chairman  may  be  elected  chairman 
and  vice  versa.  Since  the  committee  relies  entirely 
upon  the  secretariat  of  the  Organization  for  its 
secretarial  help  and  the  management  of  its  meet- 
ings, it  is  provided  that  the  members  of  the  secre- 
tariat of  the  Organization,  who  have  been  desig- 
nated for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  Organization,  shall  constitute  the  secretariat 
of  the  committee  and  of  its  subcommittees. 

The  question  of  the  time  at  which  the  annual 
meeting  is  to  be  held  by  the  committee  gave  rise 
to  considerable  discussion.  It  was  apparent  to 
the  conferees  at  Brussels  that  an  annual  meeting 
held  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  annual 
Assembly  of  the  Organization  would  be  subject  to 
some  disadvantages.  In  the  first  place,  for  many 
committee  members  there  would  be  the  necessity 
for  participating  in  the  more  general  work  of  the 
Organization  rather  than  in  the  specialized  work 
of  the  committee.  This  would  mean  that  com- 
mittee projects  would  not  advance  so  rapidly  in  a 
meeting  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Assembly  as 
in  one  which  was  entirely  separate. 

Secondly,  there  was  the  undesirable  feature  of 
nonconformity  with  the  other  committees  of  Icao, 
which  are  not  in  session  during  an  Assembly.  De- 
spite these  disadvantages  there  appeared  to  be 
more  to  be  gained  from  the  point  of  view  of  com- 
mittee organization  and  functioning,  by  holding 
the  annual  meeting  in  conjunction  with  the  As- 
sembly than  there  was  to  be  lost.  It  was  consid- 
ered that  the  annual  Assembly  offered  the  best 
opportunity  for  obtaining  representation  by  the 
greatest  number  of  states.  Moreover,  by  com- 
mencing its  sessions  three  or  four  days  earlier  than 
the  Assembly  sessions  and  possibly  continuing 
them  after  the  Assembly  ended,  some  committee 
work  could  be  accomplished. 

Most  of  the  representatives  to  the  Legal  Com- 
mittee would  be  serving  as  representatives  for 
their  respective  countries  on  either  the  Legal  Com- 
mission of  the  Assembly  or  on  some  other  commis- 
sion of  the  Assembly.  However,  there  might  be 
times  during  Assembly  sessions  when  the  work 
of  the  commission  would  not  be  so  severe  as  to  pre- 
vent the  Legal  Committee  from  meeting. 

As  a  result  of  these  considerations,  it  was  de- 
cided to  hold  the  formal  annual  meeting  of  the 
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committee  in  conjunction  with  the  annual  sessio 
of  the  Assembly  of  the  Organization.  However, 
was  fully  recognized  that  other  sessions  of  th 
committee  would  probably  be  requisite,  and,  t 
this  end,  provision  is  made  for  additional  sessioi 
to  be  held  as  determined  by  the  committee.  Th 
determination,  however,  is  subject  to  the  approvs 
of  the  Council  of  the  Organization  as  to  its  tin 
and  place.  A  resolution  of  the  Legal  Commits 
adopted  at  Brussels  points  out  that  the  month  c 
September  is  generally  the  most  convenient  for  tl 
committee  members. 

Recognizing  the  special  relationship  of  tl 
Legal  Committee  to  the  Council  in  connection  wit 
requests  for  legal  advice  on  urgent  matters  as  sr 
forth  in  paragraph  11(b)  of  the  committee's  coi 
stitution,  the  rules  of  procedure  also  provide  th 
special  sessions  must  be  called  by  the  chairman  < 
the  committee  to  provide  such  advice  when  so  r 
quested  by  the  Council. 

The  rules  of  procedure  adopted  by  the  Leg 
Committee  include  the  usual  regulations  wit 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent  or  ter 
porary  subcommittees,  the  membership  of  sue 
committees  and  the  establishment  of  special  su 
committees  in  off-sessions  of  the  committee.  TJ> 
members  of  the  subcommittees  are  appointed  :> 
serve  until  the  next  annual  session  of  the  Leg 
Committee.  The  chairmen  of  the  subcommitte 
are  to  be  chosen  by  the  subcommittees  themselvt 
Unlike  the  case  of  the  full  committee,  the  office 
of  subcommittees  may  succeed  themselves,  ar 
there  is  no  limitation  on  this  right.  The  meetin; 
of  the  subcommittees  are  to  be  held  after  consult 
tion,  so  far  as  practical,  with  the  chairman  of  tl 
Legal  Committee.  However,  if  the  proposed  mee 
ing  involves  any  expense  to  the  Organization  : 
such,  it  is  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  tl 
Council. 

It  is  with  respect  to  the  establishment  and  mai: 
tenance  of  its  work  program  that  the  Legal  Cor 
mittee  has  placed  itself  most  fully  under  the  juri 
diction  of  the  Council.  By  article  X  the  progra 
of  work  must  include  any  subject  proposed  by  tl 
Assembly,  by  the  Council,  or  by  the  committ 
itself.  It  may  also  include  other  subjects  proposi 
by  individual  contracting  states  or  noncontractir 
states  and  international  organizations  which  ha": 
been  invited  to  participate  in  deliberations  of  tl 
committee.  The  subjects  for  committee  consider 
tion  are  to  be  placed  on  its  agenda  in  an  order  <! 
priority,  which  is  to  be  established  so  far  as  I 
practicable  in  accordance  with  any  recommend 
tion  of  the  Assembly  or  the  Council  of  the  Orgar 
zation.  While  the  language  of  this  provision  > 
phrased  in  terms  of  independent  cooperation,  ■ 
is  certain  that  any  subject  urgently  recommendd 
by  the  Council  to  be  placed  on  the  agenda  will  t 
so  placed  and  considered  by  the  committee.  Agai, 
in  article  XII,  the  committee  or  the  subcommitt) 
charged  with  a  subject  is  to  determine  the  mc; 
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ippropriate  procedure  for  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ect  at  hand,  taking  into  account  as  far  as  is 
jracticable  any  time  limits  which  may  be  rec- 
>mmended  by  the  Assembly  or  the  Council  of  the 
Organization. 

Another  indication  of  the  subordination  of  the 
jommittee  to  the  desires  of  the  Council  is  the  pro- 
vision contained  in  article  XIV  relating  to  the 
landling  of  special  requests  under  paragraph 
[1(b)  of  the  committee  constitution.  These  spe- 
cial requests,  if  referred  to  the  committee  while  it 
s  in  session,  must  be  handled  at  that  time.  Spe- 
cial requests  made  while  the  committee  is  not  in 
session  must  be  referred  by  the  chairman  to  any 
existing  subcommittee  dealing  with  the  general 
subject  matter  or,  if  no  such  subcommittee  is  in 
existence,  then  to  a  special  committee  named  in 
iccordance  with  article  VIII  for  report  to  the  next 
session  of  the  committee. 

There  is  one  respect,  however,  in  which  the  Legal 
Committee  did  not  subordinate  itself  in  its  rules 
;o  the  Council.  That  relates  to  the  question  of 
special  advice  requested  by  the  Assembly.  Here 
;he  rules  provide  that  the  opinion  or  document  re- 
quested by  the  Assembly  shall  be  transmitted  di- 
rectly to  that  body  rather  than  through  the  Coun- 
cil. However,  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  Council 
informed  and  of  permitting  the  Council  to  make 
recommendations  for  possible  changes  in  the  docu- 
ments submitted  by  the  Legal  Committee,  provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  the  transmission  to  the 
Council  of  a  copy  of  such  document  at  the  same 
;ime  it  is  transmitted  to  the  Assembly. 

As  a  tribute  to  the  working  methods  of  the 
Citeja,  the  rules  of  procedure  provide,  in  addi- 
tion to  subcommittees,  for  the  appointment  of 
'rapporteurs"  when  necessary  and  desirable. 

The  foregoing  comments  indicate  generally  the 
ratline  of  the  rules  of  procedure  adopted  by  the 
Legal  Committee  at  Brussels.4  Although  they  go 
i  long  way  toward  placing  the  committee  at  the 
lisposition  of  the  Council,  it  is  apparent  from  the 
"ules  that  a  certain  amount  of  independence  has 
Deen  provided  for.  To  the  extent  that  compro- 
mise between  two  incompatible  positions  is  possi- 
ble in  respect  to  the  working  of  the  Legal  Commit- 
tee these  rules  represent  such  a  compromise.  It 
is  believed  that  this  is  a  workable  solution  and 
will  foster  the  development  of  conventions  on  pri- 
vate international  air  law  better  than  either  the 
i plan  of  complete  independence  followed  by  Citeja 
on  the  one  hand  or  the  establishment  of  a  full-time 
committee  of  the  Council  on  the  other. 
[  Earlier  in  this  article  mention  was  made  of  the 
Outstanding  accomplishment  of  the  Legal  Commit- 
tee in  the  preparation  of  a  draft  convention  on  the 
international  recognition  of  rights  in  aircraft. 
This  subject  had  been  under  consideration  by  the 
i  Citeja  since  1931.  The  question  with  which  the 
jiraft  deals  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  highly  tech- 
nical and  involved  that  has  been  studied  by  an 
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international  air  law  committee  to  date,  but  the 
very  reasons  which  make  the  subject  so  complex 
are  the  ones  which  make  such  a  convention  neces- 
sary. At  the  present  time  the  law  on  conflicts  of 
law  of  the  various  countries  relating  to  the  recog- 
nition of  a  status  in  an  aircraft  of  foreign  registry 
is  highly  divergent.  Some  countries  recognize 
that  a  security  interest  validly  created  under  the 
law  of  the  state  of  registry  of  the  aircraft  and 
constituting  a  lien  or  charge  on  the  aircraft  is  a 
valid  charge.  Other  countries  do  not  recognize 
that  any  such  status  can  be  created  in  aircraft, 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  considered  "mov- 
ables". Security  interests  in  movables  generally 
are  considered  contrary  to  the  public  policy  of 
many  countries  following  the  Roman  law.  Be- 
tween these  two  points  of  view  there  are  possibili- 
ties of  many  variations,  with  the  result  that  inter- 
national financing  of  aircraft  has  been  rendered 
difficult  and  uncertain. 

Since  the  Chicago  Aviation  Conference  was 
held  in  1944,  the  United  States  Government  has 
been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  differences  and  conflicting  points  of  view  of  the 
various  states  and  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  a 
workable  convention.  It  was  believed  that  the 
advantages  which  would  accrue  to  American 
aviation  interests  through  such  a  convention  would 
be  twofold:  (1)  it  would  permit  United  States 
airlines  operating  internationally  to  obtain  credit 
and  financing  for  the  purchase  of  new  equipment ; 
and  (2)  it  would  facilitate  the  financing  by  foreign 
operators  of  American  equipment  by  opening  the 
way  for  them  to  obtain  credits  from  private 
sources. 

However,  the  convention  in  order  to  be  workable 
would  have  to  provide  a  reasonable  measure  of  se- 
curity for  those  who  advance  the  necessary  capital. 
Without  such  reasonable  security,  it  is  probable 
that  sufficient  money  to  finance  fleets  of  aircraft 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain.  A  convention  which 
did  not  recognize  this  problem  and  meet  it  real- 
istically would  be  of  little  practical  value. 

Basically  it  appeared  that  a  convention  must 
provide  for  six  principal  measures  of  protection 
for  secured  interests  in  aircraft.  In  the  first  place, 
no  liens  of  any  substantial  amount  should  be  per- 
mitted to  be  placed  ahead  of  the  secured  lender's 
claim  after  his  claim  has  been  duly  recorded.  This 
means  in  effect  that  all  hidden  privileges  should 
be  reduced  to  an  absolute  minimum  and  that  con- 
tracting countries  must  agree  not  to  place  other 
claims  such  as  tax  claims  ahead  of  the  secured 
interest  on  foreign  aircraft. 

The  second  requisite  for  a  valid  convention  re- 
lates to  what  is  known  as  "fleet-mortgage  doc- 
trine".   That  doctrine  provides  in  brief  for  the 

*  The  rules  of  procedure  as  adopted  at  Brussels  may  be 
found  in  appendix  "A"  (Icao  doc.  4607-LC/43)  to  the 
report  of  the  Legal  Committee  to  the  Second  Assembly  of 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (Icao  doc. 
4629-LC/65). 
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joint  liability  of  each  aircraft  in  the  fleet  for  the 
entire  loan  made  to  the  operating  airline.  Each 
aircraft  of  the  fleet  being  financed  therefore  con- 
stitutes security  for  the  entire  amount  of  the  loan 
rather  than  merely  for  the  proportionate  part  of 
the  debt  attributable  to  it.  A  rough  analogy  from 
everyday  business  life  is  the  joint  liability  of  co- 
signers of  a  note.  Each  co-signer  is  liable  for  the 
face  amount  of  the  note,  although  obviously  the 
lender  cannot  collect  from  all  co-signers  together 
more  than  the  amount  due.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  fleet  mortgage.  Each  individual  airplane  is 
answerable  for  the  total  amount  of  the  loan  on  the 
entire  fleet  to  the  extent  of  the  unpaid  balance. 

The  importance  of  the  fleet-mortgage  principle 
to  the  financing  of  international  airlines  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  Conservative  financial  interests 
are  extremely  reluctant  to  lend  large  sums  of 
money  secured  by  individual  aircraft  because  of 
the  operational  hazards  and  the  obsolescence  fac- 
tors involved  in  aircraft  generally  and  because  of 
the  limited  market  for  single  luxury-type  trans- 
port airplanes.  If  a  fleet  of  aircraft  is  made  se- 
curity for  the  loan,  however,  the  lender  will  be 
in  a  better  position  to  be  paid  in  full.  In  case  of 
insolvency  or  bankruptcy  of  the  airline,  the  air- 
craft may  be  disposed  of  either  singly  or  as  a 
fleet,  whichever  will  bring  the  most  money.  If 
one  of  the  aircraft  is  lost  at  sea  or  in  foreign  ter- 
ritory, the  remaining  planes  will  still  constitute 
security  for  the  loan.  These  factors  tend  to  over- 
come the  obsolescence  disadvantages,  and  conse- 
quently, under  the  fleet-mortgage  doctrine,  bank- 
ers have  been  willing  to  lend  up  to  80  percent  of 
the  purchase  price  on  fleets,  whereas  the  amounts 
they  have  been  willing  to  lend  on  individual  air- 
craft have  been  considerably  less. 

Since  most  airlines  do  not  have  the  ready  cash 
available  to  pay  for  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
original  cost  of  a  fleet  of  aircraft  at  the  time  of 
acquisition,  the  importance  of  this  doctrine  be- 
comes apparent.  In  many  cases  its  recognition 
would  mean  the  difference  between  obtaining  a 
fleet  of  aircraft  or  doing  without. 

A  third  desirable  feature  of  any  international 
convention  dealing  with  rights  in  aircraft  is  the 
elimination  of  what  the  French  term  la  purge. 
This  doctrine,  in  brief,  is  that  upon  the  judicial  sale 
of  an  aircraft,  the  purchaser  at  the  sale  will  re- 
ceive an  unencumbered  title,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  sale  may  have  been  made  at  the  behest  of  a 
junior  lienor  or  even  a  general  creditor.  The 
purchaser  would  not  be  required  to  assume  prior 
secured  interests  or  to  take  the  aircraft  subject  to 
such  liens,  and  the  prior  security  holder  would 
have  to  look  to  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  for  re- 
payment. 

Ordinarily  under  the  "purge"  doctrine,  if  the 
chattel  is  encumbered  by  a  lien  prior  to  that  of 
the  attaching  creditor,  the  holder  of  the  prior  lien 
will  be  paid  in  full  before  the  attaching  creditor 
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is  paid  anything  on  his  claim.  However,  whei 
the  amount  of  the  first  secured  lien  is  relativel 
high,  the  sale  price  may  not  be  sufficient  to  cove 
it,  with  the  result  that  the  first  lien  holder  woul 
neither  be  paid  in  full  nor  continue  to  hold  hi 
security.  In  order  to  protect  his  interests  in  sue 
cases,  the  holder  of  a  substantial  first  lien  migt 
well  be  foiled  to  participate  at  the  sale  and  bi 
in  the  property.  When  the  sale  is  held  in  a  foi 
eign  country,  the  burden  on  the  secured  credito 
may  become  substantial,  and  the  cost  of  proted 
ing  the  lien  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  incom 
he  would  derive  from  interest  on  his  loan.  T 
eliminate  this  undesirable  situation,  the  America 
position  was  that  the  convention  should  provid 
for  all  judicial  sales  to  be  made  subject  to  prio 
recorded  charges. 

There  were  also  two  corollary  advantages  to  \\ 
obtained  by  the  elimination  of  the  "purge"  fror 
the  convention.  It  was  recognized  that  the  ir 
ability  to  vest  an  unencumbered  title  in  a  put 
chaser  at  a  judicial  sale  would  have  a  stron 
dampening  effect  on  foreign  attachments  of  aii 
line  aircraft.  Since  even  a  secured  lender  relie 
in  large  part  on  the  general  credit  of  the  airlin 
as  a  going  concern,  the  disruption  of  its  operatin, 
schedules  through  foreign  attachments  would  coii 
stitute  a  real  menace  to  the  certainty  of  repa^ 
ment.  A  flat  prohibition  against  foreign  attach 
ment  by  junior  lienors  might  possibly  have  bee 
the  most  satisfactory  solution,  but  if  that  wer 
not  possible,  the  next  best  solution  is  the  elimina 
tion  of  the  "purge"  doctrine. 

A  fourth  requisite  for  a  workable  conventioi 
is  that  all  presently  known  security  devices  validl 
created  under  the  law  of  the  aircraft's  registry  b 
recognized  and  protected  abroad  under  the  con 
vention.  Such  devices  fall  into  two  basic  cate 
gories,  first,  the  true  mortgage  type,  where  th 
title  to  the  aircraft  is  in  the  airline,  the  ban! 
holding  merely  a  mortgage  or  a  lien  interest ;  and 
secondly,  the  title  type,  where  the  bank  holds  th' 
property  in  the  airplane  as  title-holder,  leasing 
or  permitting  the  airline  to  use  and  operate  th 
airplane  so  long  as  installments  on  its  loan  ar 
being  repaid. 

The  desirability  of  permitting  the  use  of  al 
types  of  security  devices  and  the  flexibility  whicl 
a  provision  of  this  nature  would  afford  are  fairh 
evident.  In  the  past,  banks  have  made  a  smal 
number  of  loans  to  airlines,  utilizing  a  specia 
form  of  the  title-type  security  known  as  th 
"equipment  trust".  In  the  absence  of  settled  in 
ternational  law  on  the  subject,  this  device  has  th< 
advantage  of  affording  maximum  protection  o: 
the  bank's  security  interest,  since  the  ownershq 
of  the  aircraft  is  in  the  bank,  and  since  rights 
of  ownership  are  generally  recognized  abroad 
However,  there  are  certain  disabilities  to  this  typi 
of  financing.  For  example,  the  right  of  the  air 
line  to  continue  to  operate  the  aircraft  during  th< 
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leasehold  period  and  to  obtain  the  aircraft  at  the 
end  of  the  term  is  not  one  which  is  certain  to  be 
recognized  abroad.  Thus,  conjuring  up  a  situa- 
tion which  admittedly  would  not  arise  with  great 
frequency,  in  the  event  of  financial  difficulties  of 
the  bank,  the  borrowing  airline  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  creditors  of  the  bank  who  might  attach 
the  aircraft  abroad  as  an  asset  belonging  to  the 
bank.  Looking  at  it  again  from  the  bank's  point 
of  view,  the  equipment  trust  is  also  subject  to  cer- 
tain disabilities,  for  in  some  countries  operational 
risks  fall  on  the  title-holder  of  the  airplane  as 
well  as  on  the  operator.  In  such  instances  the 
bank  would  assume  a  distinct  risk  of  liability  for 
catastrophes  caused  local  inhabitants  by  an  air- 
plane it  had  financed.  It  may  well  be  that  be- 
cause of  risks  of  this  nature,  banks  may  prefer 
to  utilize  the  straight  mortgage  type  of  financing, 
jnce  that  device  is  generally  recognized  abroad. 
However,  during  the  transition  period  of  ratifica- 
tion of  the  convention,  it  may  be  necessary  to  use 
equipment  trust  financing,  so  as  to  obtain  the 
limited  protection  in  nonmember  states.  The  fore- 
going considerations  indicate  that  the  utmost 
iexibility  in  financing  devices  is  highly  desirable. 

The  fifth  major  point  believed  necessary  to  be 
;overed  by  the  convention  in  order  to  afford  a 
workable  basis  for  international  financing  involves 
spare  parts.  It  is  obvious  that  there  would  be 
little  attraction  in  lending  money  on  spare  parts 
:o  be  located  in  foreign  countries  unless  the  lenders 
tvere  assured  that  their  security  interest  was  ade- 
quately protected.  In  certain  past  financing  ar- 
rangements, where  the  fleet  of  aircraft  purchased 
ivas  not  large,  the  value  of  spare  parts  has  exceeded 
nore  than  25  percent  of  the  total  of  the  financing 
:ost.  Since  spare  parts  must  be  procured  at  the 
;ime  of  the  purchase  of  the  aircraft  they  are  to 
serve,  the  ready  cash  with  which  to  pay  for  the 
)arts  at  that  time  becomes  a  matter  of  extreme 
mportance.  Indeed,  the  ability  to  obtain  cash 
'or  spare  parts  might  be  the  determining  factor 
n  whether  or  not  the  financing  could  be  arranged 
md  the  new  fleet  purchased. 

The  sixth  requirement  for  a  workable  conven- 
tion is  that  the  machinery  for  recording  liens  both 
>n  aircraft  and  spare  parts  must  be  simple.  If, 
n  order  to  perfect  a  lien,  it  is  necessary  to  trans- 
ate  long  documents  and  have  them  filed  at  numer- 
ous foreign  points,  the  clerical  and  professional 
>ork  involved  may  well  be  prohibitive.  The 
American  objective,  therefore,  was  to  obtain  some 
'system  whereby  recordation  of  security  devices 
Hovering  both  airplanes  and  spare  parts  could  be 
1  effected  with  the  minimum  of  difficulty  and  legal 
ielp. 

While  the  foregoing  requisites  for  conservative 
|inancing  of  aircraft  through  secured  loans  are 
possible  of  achievement  within  the  framework  of 
Jinked  States  law,  representatives  of  foreign  coun- 
ties were  not  at  first  inclined  to  view  them  with 
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favor.  Concepts  which  are  familiar  to  American 
lawyers  and  bankers  were  completely  unfamiliar 
to  foreign  lawyers  who  appear  to  have  an  aver- 
sion to  the  detailed  corporate  indentures  so  com- 
mon in  American  financing. 

The  principal  objection  which  was  voiced  by 
the  lawyers  of  other  nations  was  to  the  fleet-mort- 
gage principle.  This  objection  appeared  to  stem 
from  a  fear  that  persons  residing  in  their  countries 
and  injured  by  a  foreign  airplane  would  have  no 
recourse  against  the  assets  of  the  airline  concerned 
if  recognition  were  given  to  the  prior  liens  of  se- 
cured creditors.  Since  under  the  fleet-mortgage 
principle  each  aircraft  is  burdened  with  an  en- 
cumbrance many  times  the  value  of  the  aircraft, 
the  effect  is  to  separate  the  risk  of  the  operation 
from  the  capital  which  gives  it  birth.  For  this 
reason,  the  delegate  of  Norway  at  the  meeting  of 
the  First  Assembly  of  Icao  in  May  of  1947  strongly 
objected  to  the  recognition  of  the  fleet-mortgage 
principle  beyond  80  percent  of  an  amount  propor- 
tionate to  the  total  amount  loaned  as  the  weight 
of  the  aircraft  bears  to  the  total  weight  of  the  fleet. 
By  this  "apportionment",  provision  would  be  made 
for  the  involuntary  creditors  at  home.  Obviously, 
the  apportionment  doctrine  eliminated  much  of 
the  value  of  the  fleet  mortgage  as  a  security  device. 

The  foreign  lawyers  also  objected  to  the  recog- 
nition of  a  variety  of  types  of  security  devices, 
many  of  which  were  completely  unknown  to  them. 
These,  of  course,  included  the  equipment  trust,  the 
conditional  sale,  and  the  hire-purchase  agreement. 
Such  devices  in  many  countries,  even  though  they 
may  be  known,  are  not  enforced  because  they  are 
deemed  to  be  contrary  to  the  general  public  policy 
of  the  country.  Even  mortgages,  which  appear 
to  be  more  generously  treated  than  other  financing 
methods  in  this  respect,  are  not  recognized  in  many 
countries  abroad. 

In  regard  to  spare  parts,  there  had  been  almost 
unanimous  objection  to  the  doctrine  that  such  parts 
should  receive  protection  different  from  that  af- 
forded other  chattels  by  the  domestic  law  of  the 
territory  where  they  were  kept.  This  position 
stems  from  the  traditional  view  that  chattels  main- 
tained in  the  territory  of  a  country  are  subject  to 
the  protection  of  the  laws  of  that  country  and 
consequently  should  be  governed  entirely  by  those 
laws.  Many  foreign  countries  do  not  recognize 
mortgages  or  other  liens  on  movable  chattels  lo- 
cated on  their  soil. 

Prior  to  the  Brussels  meeting  of  the  Legal 
Committee  of  Icao,  the  tremendous  gulf  which 
lay  between  the  point  of  view  of  many  foreign 
lawyers  and  that  of  the  United  States  was  evi- 
dent to  all  parties.  Deep  differences  of  national 
approach  had  to  be  resolved,  old  prejudices  for- 
gotten, and  new  methods  devised  which  would 
bring  about  substantial  compromise  and  achieve- 
ment. It  is  obvious  that  some  compromises 
would   have   to   be   made   in  the  United  States 
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position.  The  fears  voiced  by  foreign  represent- 
atives had  their  root  in  national  commercial 
customs  of  far  longer  standing  than  ours,  and 
even  if  that  had  not  been  so,  it  would  hardly 
be  possible  to  have  lasting  agreement  on  mat- 
ters which  had  been  so  highly  controversial  if 
the  viewpoint  of  one  country  were  the  sole  one 
represented.  Consequently,  in  the  draft  conven- 
tion proposed  by  the  Brussels  meeting  of  the  Legal 
Committee  there  are  many  compromises  and  no 
small  number  of  legal  novelties. 

The  large  majority  of  the  Legal  Committee  was 
finally  won  over  to  the  recognition  of  all  types 
of  security  devices  when  these  were  presented  in 
a  form  which  separated  them  into  their  various 
vital  constituent  parts.  Thus  when  the  proposal 
was  made  that  each  contracting  state  undertake  to 
recognize  (1)  rights  of  property  in  aircraft,  (2) 
rights  to  acquire  aircraft  by  purchase  coupled  with 
possession  of  the  aircraft,  (3)  rights  to  the  pos- 
session of  aircraft  under  leases  of  six  months  or 
more,  and  (4)  mortgages,  hypothecs,  and  similar 
rights,  the  committee  members  perceived  what  was 
involved  more  clearly  than  they  would  have  been 
able  to  do  if  the  rights  had  been  presented  to  them 
under  the  familiar  names  of  conditional  sale, 
equipment  trust,  hire-purchase  agreement,  and 
chattel  mortgage.  Since  it  is  believed  that  these 
four  categories  of  rights  represent  the  constituent 
parts  of  every  recognized  security  interest  now 
known,  the  United  States  position  would  appear 
to  be  fully  covered  by  the  terms  of  article  I. 

The  draft  convention  is  also  substantially  satis- 
factory in  the  treatment  accorded  the  fleet  mort- 
gage. As  has  been  stated  before,  the  basic  ob- 
jection to  the  fleet-mortgage  doctrine  on  the  part 
of  other  countries  was  the  fact  that  under  that 
doctrine  the  commercial  risks  of  the  enterprise  are 
separated  completely  from  the  capital  which  sets 
it  in  motion.  The  effect  of  this  separation  may 
be  to  cause  injustice  to  those  involuntary  creditors 
who  had  in  no  way  intended  to  deal  with  the  air- 
line. For  the  main  part  they  will  be  victims  of 
aircraft  accidents  or  accidents  involving  surface 
vehicles  operated  by  the  airline  concerned.  Unless 
they  have  a  right  of  recourse  against  the  property 
of  the  airline  or  some  equivalent  thereof  in  their 
country,  it  is  very  probable  that  they  will  not  be 
able  adequately  to  protect  their  interests.  The 
American  Delegation  recognized  the  fairness  of 
this  point  of  view,  and  consequently  no  pains  were 
spared  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  compromise. 

With  respect  to  contract  or  other  voluntary 
creditors,  the  position  appeared  entirely  different. 
Here  the  creditor  has  ample  opportunity  to  judge 
the  credit  position  of  the  airline  prior  to  enter- 
ing into  negotiations  and  it  was  felt  that  this  was 
a  matter  where  in  all  justice  the  creditor  should 
assume  the  risk. 

What  is  believed  to  be  an  eminently  fair  com- 
promise was  finally  worked  out.    No  limitation 
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was  provided  on  the  undertaking  of  contractin, 
states  to  recognize  fleet  mortgages  in  suits  b 
contract  or  other  "voluntary"  claimants.  Indeec 
it  was  provided  in  article  V,  paragraph  4,  that  n 
judicial  sale  could  be  effected  unless  all  charge 
having  priority  over  the  claim  of  the  existinj 
creditor  are  covered  by  the  proceeds  of  the  sal 
or  assumed  by  the  purchaser.  This  minimum-bii 
provision  means  in  the  case  of  a  fleet  mortgage  tha 
the  bid  must  be  equal  to  the  entire  outstandinj 
liability  on  the  fleet  before  the  sale  can  be  effectei 
at  all.  An  exception  to  this  doctrine  is  madt 
however,  in  the  case  of  the  "involuntary"  creditoi 

In  article  V;  paragraph  5,  if  suit  is  brough 
by  a  person  injured  by  the  operation  of  one  of 
fleet  of  aircraft,  an  amount  no  greater  than  80  per 
cent  of  the  sale  price  of  the  aircraft  taken  in  execu 
tion  may  be  claimed  by  the  secured  creditor  unles 
there  was  adequate  and  effective  insurance  on  th 
aircraft  causing  the  damage.  Each  contractin; 
state  is  at  liberty  to  fix  by  law  the  minimun 
amount  of  insurance  necessary  to  meet  this  pro 
vision.  However,  in  the  absence  of  a  special  en 
actment  by  that  country,  adequate  insurance  wil 
be  taken  to  mean  insurance  in  the  amount  of  th 
new  purchase  price  of  the  aircraft  which  is  seizeq 

The  result  of  this  compromise  should  be  tj 
afford  complete  protection  for  the  secured  lende 
and  at  the  same  time  guarantee  a  measure  of  pro 
tection  for  involuntary  creditors  on  domestic  tei 
ritory.  It  offers  the  distinct  advantage  of  cer 
tainty  to  the  money  lender  for  he  can  readily  ob 
tain  a  covenant  from  the  airline  to  keep  its  aircraf 
insured  to  the  minimum  extent  required  by  th 
convention.  So  long  as  the  required  insurance  i 
kept  in  effect  the  fleet  mortgage  is  entirely  safe 
and  the  aircraft  under  it  virtually  beyond  read 
of  foreign  creditors. 

Again,  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  purge 
a  distinct  compromise  was  necessary.  The  posi 
tion  of  the  American  Delegation  urging  the  rejec 
tion  of  the  purge  and  the  adoption  of  the  doctrim 
that  all  judicial  sales  be  made  subject  to  prio: 
secured  interests  was  not  concurred  in  by  the  for 
eign  delegations.  For  the  main  part  the  abolitioi 
of  the  doctrine  would  completely  change  their  na 
tional  laws  in  respect  of  one  class  of  chattel,  an( 
it  was  universally  felt  by  the  foreign  delegate: 
that  such  unique  treatment  of  aircraft  could  no 
be  justified  to  their  home  legislatures. 

As  a  compromise,  however,  article  V,  paragrapl 
4,  previously  referred  to  in  connection  with  th< 
fleet  mortgage,  was  inserted;  it  calls  for  a  mini 
mum  bid  equal  to  or  better  than  the  total  amoun 
of  prior  secured  claims  before  the  aircraft  may  b< 
sold.  This  in  effect  accomplishes  exactly  the  sam 
thing  that  abolition  of  the  doctrine  of  purge  wouk 
accomplish  so  far  as  multiple-financed  aircraf 
are  concerned.  In  the  case  of  aircraft  secured  b] 
a  fleet  mortgage,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  pur 
chaser  of  any  one  aircraft  at  a  judicial  sale  to  bk 
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and  pay  a  price  equal  to  the  total  outstanding  debt. 
Since  that  amount  in  most  cases  will  be  many  times 
the  value  of  the  aircraft  attached,  it  is  obvious 
that  few  such  sales  will  take  place.  While  it  is 
true  that  in  the  case  of  mortgages  or  other  liens 
on  single  aircraft,  the  security  holder  is  in  a  more 
disadvantageous  position  than  he  would  be  under 
the  doctrine  urged  by  the  American  Delegation, 
nevertheless,  it  is  believed  that  the  result  will  be 
substantially  adequate. 

The  subject  of  recognition  of  security  rights  in 
spare  parts  located  in  foreign  countries  also  called 
for  a  substantial  compromise.  The  position  taken 
by  the  American  Delegation  was  that  spare  parts 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  aircraft, 
so  far  as  the  recognition  and  protection  of  se- 
curity interests  are  concerned.  It  was  argued 
that  there  was  no  greater  reason  for  affording  a 
contract  creditor  recourse  against  spare  parts  than 
against  the  aircraft,  and  that  the  spare  parts 
themselves  would  rarely  if  ever  cause  damage  to  a 
foreign  claimant.  No  occasion  could  therefore 
arise  where  the  public  interest  required  such  parts 
to  be  made  available  for  attachment  by  local 
creditors. 

This  argument,  however,  was  not  completely 
convincing  to  the  other  delegations.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  there  are  various  types  of  claims 
which,  although  contractual  in  nature,  are  tra- 
ditionally granted  liens  by  operation  of  law,  as  for 
example,  the  claim  of  a  landlord  for  arrears  in 
rent.  Employees  are  usually  accorded  prior  liens 
against  the  goods  of  their  employer.  Such  em- 
ployees in  the  large  majority  of  cases  would  be 
natives  of  the  country  where  the  parts  are  located. 
Moreover,  it  is  also  possible  that  the  spare  parts 
themselves  might  cause  damage. 

As  a  result,  a  compromise  solution  was  finally 
reached  applying  the  apportionment  doctrine  to 
spare  parts.  The  machinery  whereby  this  is  set 
up  is  contained  in  article  VIII  of  the  proposed 
draft.  It  provides  that  the  minimum  bid  for 
which  the  spare  parts  may  be  sold  shall  be  two 
thirds  of  the  value  of  the  parts,  as  determined 
by  experts  appointed  by  the  authority  responsible 
for  the  sale.  Upon  their  sale,  the  court  (or  other 
authority  responsible  for  the  sale)  may  refuse 
to  recognize  the  claim  of  the  secured  creditor  in 
an  amount  in  excess  of  two  thirds  of  the  proceeds. 
As  a  consequence,  the  maximum  security  which 
a  lender  can  count  on  as  to  spare  parts  located  in 
a  foreign  jurisdiction  would  be  two  thirds  of 
the  current  value  of  the  parts. 

The  draft  convention  is  believed  satisfactory 
with  respect  to  the  ease  with  which  valid  liens  can 
be  created.  Recording  in  countries  foreign  to  the 
registry  of  the  aircraft  is  not  necessary.  In  the 
case  of  spare  parts  a  sign  must  be  posted  on  the 
premises  setting  forth  the  fact  that  the  spare 
parts  are  subject  to  a  secured  interest,  the  name 
and  address  of  the  holder  of  such  interest,  and 
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the  record  where  such  interest  is  recorded.  This 
obligation,  however,  should  not  prove  to  be  an 
onerous  burden.  Further  recording  is  not  re- 
quired by  the  convention  for  the  replacement  of 
stocks  of  spare  parts  and  this  may  be  accom- 
plished without  diminishing  the  security  of  the 
lender  in  the  stockpile. 

In  another  connection  the  convention  would  ap- 
pear to  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  American 
position.  Preferred  claims  as  set  forth  in  article 
III  have  been  limited  to  compensation  due  for 
salvage  of  the  aircraft  and  extraordinary  expenses 
indispensable  for  preservation  of  the  aircraft.  It 
was  the  consensus  of  the  committee  that  these 
expenses  would  never  exceed  relatively  minor 
sums. 

In  the  treatment  of  priority  claims  a  rather 
novel  approach  was  included  at  the  request  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Delegation.  These  claims  were 
made  subject  to  recording  as  ordinary  secured 
claims  upon  the  expiration  of  their  priority  at 
the  end  of  three  months.  In  this  way  the  holder 
of  a  preferred  claim  may  record  his  claim  and 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  secured  creditor  from  the 
date  of  recordation.  Of  course,  this  would  not 
mean  that  a  claim  so  recorded  would  be  prior  to 
other  secured  claims  previously  recorded,  but  it 
would  outrank  all  mortgages  and  other  liens  which 
were  recorded  subsequently. 

By  article  III,  paragraph  7,  the  contracting 
states  are  enjoined  from  admitting  or  recognizing 
any  right  other  than  the  priority  rights  set  forth 
in  article  III  which  would  displace  recorded  se- 
cured rights.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  paragraph  containing  this  pro- 
hibition was  originally  placed  in  article  IV.  Dur- 
ing the  last  day  of  the  Conference,  this  paragraph 
was  moved  up  into  article  III  as  paragraph  7  in 
order  to  avoid  a  cross  reference  between  article  IV 
and  article  III.  The  effect  of  this  removal  is 
greater  than  at  first  meets  the  eye,  for  under  the 
terms  of  article  IX  the  provisions  of  article  III 
must  be  applied  by  contracting  states  to  all  air- 
craft, including  domestic  aircraft  operating  on 
home  soil. 

The  result  of  article  III  (7) ,  read  in  conjunction 
with  article  IX,  is  that  a  contracting  state  is  pro- 
hibited from  placing  tax  liens  and  other  charges 
ahead  of  recorded  mortgages,  even  though  the 
aircraft  stays  at  home  and  the  secured  creditor  is 
a  national  and  resident  of  such  contracting  state. 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  in  the  Conference 
proceeding  that  this  result  was  intended,  and  it 
will  be  a  simple  matter  to  correct.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  correct  it,  however,  since  it  is  understood 
that  the  constitutions  of  a  number  of  countries 
prohibit  the  enactment  of  any  law  which  deprives 
the  state  of  its  right  to  place  tax  liens  ahead  of 
all  other  charges  with  respect  to  domestic  chattels. 
(Continued  on  page  523) 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 


Request  for  a  Special  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Palestim 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 
U.S.  Representative  in  the  Security  Council 


The  time  appears  suitable  to  offer  to  the  Security 
Council  resolutions  to  carry  out  part  II  of  the 
paper  representing  the  views  of  four  of  the  per- 
manent members  (S/P.V.270,  19  March  1948, 
page  7) ,  as  follows  :3 

As  a  result  of  the  consultations  of  the  permanent 
members  regarding  the  situation  with  respect  to 
Palestine,  they  find  and  report  that  a  continuation 
of  the  infiltration  into  Palestine,  by  land  and  by 
sea,  of  groups  and  persons  with  the  purpose  of 
taking  part  in  violence  would  aggravate  still  fur- 
ther the  situation,  and  recommend 

"(a)  that  the  Security  Council  should  make  it 
clear  to  the  parties  and  governments  concerned 
that  the  Security  Council  is  determined  not  to 
permit  the  existence  of  a  threat  to  international 
peace  in  Palestine,  and 

"(&)  that  the  Security  Council  should  take  fur- 
ther action  by  all  means  available  to  it  to  bring 
about  the  immediate  cessation  of  violence  and  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  order  in  Palestine." 

The  statement  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  March  25  indicates  the  urgent 
necessity  of  exerting  every  effort  in  the  Security 
Council  to  arrange  a  truce  between  the  Jews  and 
Arabs  of  Palestine. 

Such  a  truce  should  be  based  on  two  funda- 
mental considerations : 

First,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  violence  and 
bloodshed  in  Palestine  cease.  This  is  demanded 
by  humanitarian  considerations.    We  must  pre- 

1  U.N.  doc.  A/530,  Apr.  7,  1948.  Note  by  the  Secretary- 
General,  acting  under  provisions  of  rules  7  and  9  of  the 
rules  of  procedure  of  the  General  Assembly,  has,  by  tele- 
gram dated  Apr.  1, 1948,  summoned  the  second  special  ses- 
sion of  the  Assembly  to  meet  at  Flushing  Meadows,  N.Y., 
on  Apr.  1(5, 1948.  Provisional  agenda  for  the  second  special 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  is  contained  in  U.N.  doc. 
A/531,  Apr.  7,  1948. 

'Made  on  Mar.  30,  1948,  in  the  Security  Council  and 
released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations  on  the  same  date. 

*  U.N.  doc.  S/714,  Apr.  7,  1948. 

'U.N.  doc.  S/704  of  Mar.  30,  1948.  Adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  Security  Council  at  its  277th  meeting  on 
Apr.  1,  1948. 
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vent  anarchy.    It  is  required  to  keep  internation; 
peace.    Cessation  of  hostilities  is  imperative. 

Second,  both  the  Jews  and  Arabs  of  Palestiii 
must  be  prepared  to  accept  truce  arrangemem 
which  would  not  prejudice  the  claims  of  eitht 
group.  The  truce  should  include  suspension  ( 
political  as  well  as  military  activity. 

My  Government  considers  it  essential  that  re} 
resentatives  of  the  Jewish  Agency  and  of  the  Ara 
Higher  Committee  be  called  upon  to  state  the 
views  on  the  necessary  arrangements  for  a  true 
Such  representatives  should,  of  course,  be  full 
authorized  to  enter  into  definitive  truce  arrange 
ments  with  the  Council. 

To  provide  for  the  immediate  cessation  of  hoi 
tilities  and  the  basis  for  a  truce,  Mr.  President, 
have  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Cour 
cil  the  following  resolution.4 
The  Security  Council, 

In  the  exercise  of  its  primary  responsibility  fc 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  sect 
rity, 

Notes  the  increasing  violence  and  disorder  l 
Palestine  and  believes  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  ui 
gency  that  an  immediate  truce  be  effected  i 
Palestine ; 

Galls  upon  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine  an 
the  Arab  Higher  Committee  to  make  represents 
tives  available  to  the  Security  Council  for  the  pui 
pose  of  arranging  a  truce  between  the  Arab  an 
Jewish  communities  of  Palestine,  and  emphasize 
the  heavy  responsibility  which  would  fall  upon  an 
party  failing  to  observe  such  a  truce, 

Calls  upon  Arab  and  Jewish  armed  groups  i 
Palestine  to  cease  acts  of  violence  immediately 

It  is  the  view  of  my  Government  that  the  ira 
mediate  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  establish 
ment  of  a  truce  in  Palestine  are  the  most  urgent  ofc 
jectives.  We  believe  that  the  Council  should  als 
proceed  as  promptly  as  possible  to  the  considera 
tion  of  the  additional  conclusions  and  recommen 
dations  concerning  Palestine.  I  alluded  to  thes 
in  my  statement  to  the  Council  at  its  271st  meetin,' 
on  Friday,  March  19. 
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In  this  connection,  we  feel  that  the  first  step 
vhich  should  be  taken  by  the  Security  Council  is 
o  request  the  Secretary-General  to  convoke  a  spe- 
ial  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  Accord- 
ngly  I  have  been  requested  by  my  Government  to 
ubmit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Council  the 
Allowing  resolution : 6 
rhe  Security  Council, 

Having  on  9  December  1947,  received  the  reso- 
ution  of  the  General  Assembly  concerning  Pales- 
ine  dated  29  November  1947  and 

Having  taken  note  of  the  United  Nations  Pales- 
ine  Commission's  First  and  Second  Monthly 
>rogress  Keports  and  First  Special  Report  on  the 
iroblem  of  security,  and 

Having  on  5  March  1948,  called  on  the  perma- 
ent  members  of  the  Council  to  consult,  and 

Having  taken  note  of  the  reports  made  concern- 
ng  these  consultations, 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  in  accordance 
pith  Article  20  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  to 
onvoke  a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly 

Jailing  for  a  Truce  in  Palestine 


THE   UNITED   NATIONS   AND   SPECIALIZED   AGENCIES 

to  consider  further  the  question  of  the  future 
government  of  Palestine. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  resolution  does  not 
mention  trusteeship.  The  United  States  adheres 
to  the  view  I  stated  in  the  Security  Council  on 
March  19,  and  which  was  reaffirmed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  March  20  and  again  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  March  25,  that  a  tem- 
porary trusteeship  should  be  established  to  main- 
tain the  peace.  This  trusteeship  would  be  without 
prejudice  to  the  character  of  the  final  political 
settlement  in  Palestine.  We  believe  that  a  trustee- 
ship is  essential  to  establish  order,  without  which 
a  peaceful  solution  of  this  problem  cannot  be  found 
or  put  into  effect. 

The  exigencies  of  the  time  limits  confronting 
the  Security  Council*  require  prompt  decision  and 
issue  of  the  call  for  a  Special  Session.  This  should 
not  be  delayed  by  debate  over  details  of  the  tem- 
porary trusteeship.  The  United  States  is  ready 
to  offer  and  consider  with  other  members  of  the 
Security  Council  proposals  regarding  such  details 
while  the  necessary  notice  period  is  running. 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN  " 
U.S.  Representative  in  the  Security  Council 


^  Mr.  President  :  I  have  only  a  few  words  to  say. 
'he  pending  matter  is  document  S/704,  that  is  to 
ay  the  draft  resolution  introduced  by  the  Rep- 
esentative  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  the 
75th  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  calling  for  a 
[•uce  in  Palestine,  and  I  invite  the  Security  Coun- 
il  to  return  to  the  subject.  In  so  doing  I  would 
ist  call  attention  to  the  simple  eternal  truth  that 
ie  objective  of  this  resolution  is  to  save  human 
fe.    If  there  is  any  other  objective  equal  to  that 

do  not  know  what  it  is.  All  these  long  speeches 
nd  this  argument  and  reargument  about  legalistic 
laims,  about  history,  and  about  who  is  at  fault 
nd  who  more  at  fault  are  as  nothing  compared  to 
lat  objective  for  which  the  Security  Council  has 
ie  primary  responsibility — that  is,  to  save  human 
fe. 

The  resolution  is  couched  in  the  language  of  the 
barter  which  deals  with  that  matter,  and  I  would 
?ad  it  because  I  think  that  the  record  at  this  mo- 
lent  ought  to  be  made  clear : 

"The  Security  Council,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
rimary  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  in- 
>rnational  peace  and  security," — that  is  to  say, 

is  acting  under  that  provision  and  that  re- 
x>nsibility — 

"Notes  the  increasing  violence  and  disorder  in 
jalestine  and  believes  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
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urgency  that  an  immediate  truce  be  effected  in 
Palestine ; 

"■Calls  upon  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine  and 
the  Arab  Higher  Committee  to  make  representa- 
tives available  to  the  Security  Council  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arranging  a  truce"— not  for  the  purpose 
apparently  indicated  in  the  speeches  which  have 
been  made  here  today,  but — 

"a  truce  between  the  Arab  and  Jewish  communi- 
ties of  Palestine;  and  emphasizes  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibility which  would  fall  upon  any  party  fail- 
ing to  observe  such  a  truce ; 

"Calls  upon  Arab  and  Jewish  armed  groups  in 
Palestine  to  cease  acts  of  violence  immediately." 

This  calls  for  a  standstill ;  this  calls  for  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities ;  this  calls  for  the  stopping  of  the 
slaughter,  the  civil  disobedience,  the  destruction  of 
property,  and  the  anarchy  which  exists  in  a  terri- 
tory that  is  under  a  mandate.  Just  remember  that 
this  is  not  a  free  territory.  It  does  not  belong  to 
anybody.  If  you  search  out  the  title  to  it,  I  think 
you  will  find  that  it  has  a  legal  position  as  a  result 
of  the  war. 


*  U.N.  doc.  S/705  of  Mar.  30,  1948. 

"Made  on  Mar.  30,  1948,  in  the  Security  Council  and 
released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations  on  the  same  date. 
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This  is  a  mandatory  property  under  a  mandatory 
administrator.  Events  are  occurring  there  which 
are  a  shame  to  humanity,  and  it  is  up  to  the  Secur- 
ity Council,  of  all  organizations  in  the  world,  to 
put  a  stop  to  them. 

This  resolution,  if  passed,  would  impose  an  ob- 
ligation under  the  Charter  upon  every  member 
of  the  United  Nations  to  carry  out  the  decision 
made  in  this  resolution.  Our  position  would  be 
somewhat  different  after  the  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
tion like  this  from  what  it  is  under  a  recommenda- 
tion made  by  the  General  Assembly. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  the  word  truce.  It 
requires  two  things  above  all  others:  one  is  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  other  is  the  cessa- 
tion of  provocation.  And  it  is  that  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  Security  Council  that  is  indicated  in 
the  third  paragraph  of  the  resolution,  which  reads 
as  follows : 

"Calls  upon  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine 
and  the  Arab  Higher  Committee  to  make  repre- 
sentatives available  to  the  Security  Council  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  a  truce  between  the  Arab 
and  Jewish  communities  of  Palestine  .  .  ." 

No  such  effective  change  in  the  military  aspect 
of  this  matter  could  be  had  without  arranging 
the  terms  of  the  truce,  that  is,  reaching  an  agree- 
ment between  the  parties  which  are  now  violating 
the  peace.  Now  this  standstill  idea  is  not  new.  It 
was  recognized  when  the  United  Nations  Charter 
was  made,  and  it  was  recognized  largely  at  the 
instigation  of  those  who  represented  the  Jews  in 
Palestine.  Article  80  which  deals  with  a  trustee- 
ship or  a  mandatory,  is  contained  in  chapter  XII, 
international  trusteeship  system.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

"1.  Except  as  may  be  agreed  upon  in  individual 
trusteeship  agreements,  made  under  articles  77,  79 
and  81,  placing  each  territory  under  the  trustee- 
ship system,  and  until  such  agreements  have  been 
concluded"— that  is  for  how  long:  until  such 
agreements  have  been  concluded — 

"nothing  in  this  Chapter  shall  be  construed  in 
or  of  itself  to  alter  in  any  manner  the  rights  what- 
soever of  any  states  or  any  peoples  or  the  terms 
of  existing  international  instruments  to  which 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  may  respectively 
be  parties." 

I  understand  that  this  article  was  suggested  at 
San  Francisco  by  the  Zionists  in  order  to  assure 
continued  recognition  of  their  national  home  in 
Palestine.  But  the  text  equally  protects  the  rights 
of  Arabs  to  maintain  the  continuity  of  the  unity 
of  Palestine  in  their  civil  and  religious  rights  in 
the  territory  protected  by  the  mandate. 


I  find  that  the  following  statement  from  tj 
Summary  Report  of  the  Tenth  Meeting  of  Coi- 
mittee  II/4,  held  on  May  24, 1945,  at  San  Francis) 
was  attributed  to  the  United  States  Represenl- 
tive.  The  United  States  Representative  stated  tU 
this  article  meant 

"that  all  rights,  whatever  they  may  be,  remai 
exactly  the  same  as  they  exist — that  they  83 
neither  increased  nor  diminished  by  the  adopti  i 
of  this  Charter.  Any  change  is  left  as  a  matlr 
of  subsequent  agreements  .  .  ." 

With  this  country  under  a  mandatory  pow . 
who  has  a  right  to  use  force  there?  Nobody  it 
the  mandatory  authority.  And  if  men,  wom<, 
and  children  are  being  slaughtered,  buildings  sa 
being  blown  up,  and  public  services  discontinul 
and  ruined  and  the  possibility  of  complete  anarch 
created,  who  has  a  right  and  who  has  an  obligath 
there  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  mandatory  power  hs 
come  to  us  and  said,  "We  are  unable  to  hancl 
that.  The  condition  is  such  that  we  cannot  hanca 
it."  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  found,  s 
a  group  of  permanent  members  of  the  Secure 
Council,  that  we  could  not  implement  the  Gene'l 
Assembly  resolution  at  this  time  by  peace)] 
means.  It  was  not  because  these  people  on  boi 
sides  did  not  have  individually  the  characterist  s 
that  would  make  them  competent  for  self-govei- 
ment.  They  do  have  that  intelligence,  culture,  a  1 
high  aim  necessary  to  produce  good  governmtt 
anywhere.  That  is  not  the  trouble.  The  troule 
is  this  blood  feud  that  is  on  at  this  time  and  tl  t 
causes  more  and  more  death  and  desolation.  Te 
object  of  this  resolution  is  to  put  a  stop  to  that,  i 
is  in  full  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  article  !fl 
which  recognizes  that  so  long  as  there  is  a  mandie 
there — which  we  believe  will  exist  until  May  15- 
so  long  as  that  responsibility  is  fixed,  is  settled  i 
the  United  Kingdom,  no  other  country  or  peoje 
has  a  right  to  use  military  force  in  Palestine.  11- 
til  an  agreement  is  entered  into  which  transms 
this  responsibility  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  s 
successor,  or  until  an  agreement  is  made  with  te 
United  Nations,  the  Security  Council  has  te 
responsibility  of  trying  to  maintain  order  aJ 
peace  in  Palestine. 

I  sincerely  hope  therefore  that  this  resolutia 
will  be  passed  by  a  large  majority. 

Paul  G.  Hoffman  To  Be  ECA  Administrator 

On  April  7, 1948,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  not' 
nation  of  Paul  G.  Hoffman  to  be  Administrator  :i 
Economic  Cooperation. 
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)iscussion  in  the  Security  Council  of  the  Czechoslovak  Question 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN  « 
U.S.  Representative  in  the  Security  Council 


At  an  earlier  meeting  on  this  matter  I  raised 
he  question  with  reference  to  the  participation  of 
he  representative  of  the  new  Czechoslovak  regime 
ri  this  proceeding. 

It  has  been  a  consistent  practice  which  is  firmly 
ooted  in  the  Charter,  for  a  state  nonmember  of 
he  Security  Council  against  whom  charges  were 
lade  or  whose  interests  appear  to  be  specially  af- 
ected  in  a  matter  before  the  Council,  to  petition 
or  permission  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 
!uch  request  has  invariably  been  granted.  It  is 
uite  obvious  that  the  current  proceeding  is  of 
rave  concern  for  the  Czechoslovak  Government. 
It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  suggested  in- 
ormally  the  invitation  of  the  Czechoslovak  Repre- 
entative  to  the  Council  table.  However,  thus  far 
his  Representative  has  not  found  it  advisable  to 
equest,  in  accordance  with  the  established  pro- 
edure,  permission  to  participate.  On  the  con- 
rary,  I  am  told  that  in  a  statement  to  the  press 
e  indicated  that  his  Government  did  not  wish  to 
iarticipate  in  the  proceedings  because  the  proceed- 
ngs  related  to  matters  essentially  within  the 
omestic  jurisdiction  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Now,  members  of  the  Council  will  recall  that 
t  has  been  alleged  that  a  police  regime  has  been 
stablished  in  Czechoslovakia  with  foreign  assist- 
ive. The  complaint  was  validly  placed  on  the 
'ouncil  agenda  by  a  vote  of  a  large  majority  of 
Council  members.  One  of  the  aims  of  the  Council 
roceedings  is  to  establish  whether  or  not  the 
latter  before  the  Council  is  essentially  within  the 
omestic  jurisdiction  of  Czechoslovakia  as  is  al- 
iged  by  the  Czechoslovak  Representative  in  state- 
lents  made  outside  of  the  Council. 
We  can  not  help  but  wonder  what  causes  the 
ew  Czechoslovak  Government  to  be  so  reluctant 
bout  requesting  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  by 
ns  Council.  Can  it  be  that  the  Czechoslovak 
rovernment  is  afraid  of  participating  in  an  open 
ebate?  Is  it  apprehensive  that  its  case  will  not 
and  up  before  world  opinion  following  open  and 
*ee  debate  in  this  Council  ?  This  strange  reluc- 
tnce  stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the  active  partici- 
ation  in  the  past  of  the  old  democratic 
zechoslovak  Government  in  international  confer- 
lces.  In  the  League,  the  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ient  spoke  with  authority  based  on  its  democratic 
istitutions  at  home  and  on  its  adherence  tojustice 
i  its  foreign  policies.  Members  of  the  Council 
ill  also  recall  the  contribution  which  the  Czecho- 
ovak  Delegation  under  the  leadership  of  the  late 


Jan  Masaryk  made  at  the  San  Francisco  confer- 
ence. In  summary,  I  can  only  say  that  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  present  Czechoslovak  regime  to 
request  a  hearing  certainly  has  not  instilled  in  my 
delegation  a  feeling  that  this  regime  has  a  strong 
case  to  present. 

I  feel  that  the  Council,  in  view  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  charges  which  have  been  made  before  it, 
should  proceed  in  the  most  impartial  manner.  I 
think  the  Council  should  go  on  record  as  inviting 
the  Representative  of  this  new  Czechoslovak  re- 
gime to  appear  before  us  in  order  that  he  may  state 
his  Government's  side  of  the  case  and  in  order  that 
he  may  be  available  to  answer  questions  which  we 
may  wish  to  put  before  him.  For  my  part,  I  have 
a  number  of  questions  which  I  desire  to  direct  to 
him.  In  an  earlier  statement  during  this  case,  I 
gave  the  Council  an  indication  of  the  nature  of 
some  of  these  questions  which  I  would  like  to  ask. 
I  am  therefore  presenting  a  resolution  on  this 
point  to  the  Council  reading  as  follows : 2 

The  Government  of  Czechoslovakia  is  invited  to 
participate  without  vote  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Czechoslovak  question  now  under  consideration 
by  the  Security  Council,  and  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral is  instructed  to  notify  the  Czechoslovak 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations  accordingly. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Consular  Offices 


The  American  Consulate  at  Port  Lim6n,  Costa  Rica,  was 
officially  closed  on  March  31,  1948. 

The  American  Consulate  at  Cebu,  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, was  opened  to  the  public  on  April  5, 1948. 

The  American  Consulate  at  Palermo,  Italy,  has  been 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Consulate  General,  effective  April  8, 
1948. 

Confirmations 

On  April  7,  1948,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  following 
nominations :  Lincoln  MacVeagh  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  Portugal  and  Felix 
Cole  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  Ceylon. 


1  Made  on  Apr.  6,  1948,  in  the  Security  Council  and 
released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations  on  the  same  date. 

2  Adopted  by  the  Security  Council  at  its  278th  meeting 
on  Apr.  6.  1948.    U.N.  doc.  S/711,  Apr.  6, 1948. 
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Freedom  of  Information  Throughout  World  Insures  Peace 


ADDRESS  BY  WILLIAM  BENTON  ' 
Chairman,  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Conference 


Our  conference  at  Geneva,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
is  sharply  divided.  The  Soviet  Union,  with  the 
small  states  which  echo  its  views,  daily  proclaims 
that  the  state,  the  Communist  dictatorship,  is  the 
source  of  all  good,  the  purveyor  of  all  freedom — 
by  decree.  On  the  other  side  are  ranged  the  rep- 
resentatives of  those  countries  whose  people  yet 
dare  freely  to  express  their  opinions  and  to  call 
themselves  rational,  self-governing  men.  These 
hold  that  freedom  of  information  means  primar- 
ily freedom  from  the  state,  or  from  any  monopoly 
whatever,  public  or  private. 

The  free  are  thus  face  to  face  with  those  whose 
ideology  drives  them  toward  the  destruction  of 
freedom.  This  is  the  stark  reality.  It  is  more 
clearly  illuminated  with  each  passing  day  at  the 
Geneva  conference. 

There  are  nevertheless  ludicrous  as  well  as  grave 
aspects  to  this  cleavage.  To  hide  the  most  com- 
plete censorship  and  thought  dictation  known  to 
history,  the  Soviet  propagandists  have  erected 
elaborate  Potemkin  villages  of  freedom  along  the 
route  of  international  scrutiny.  They  have  built 
gilded  facades  labeled  "freedom  from  exploita- 
tion by  monopoly  capitalism".  They  have  created 
monumental  stage  sets  labeled  "true  freedom  of 
expression". 

I  find  it  not  at  all  ludicrous  that  around  the 
clock  and  in  several  dozen  languages  Soviet  propa- 
gandists appropriate,  degrade,  and  bastardize  the 
words  which  are  the  hard-earned  and  world- 
accepted  currency  of  free  men.  Liberty,  equality, 
fraternity,  independence,  justice,  freedom,  democ- 
racy. For  these,  brave  men  have  died  at  the  hands 
of  tyrants  for  thousands  of  years. 

Now  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  insists  with  a  thousand 
amplified  voices  that  repression  is  freedom,  and 
that  true  freedom  elsewhere  in  the  world  is  slav- 
ery ;  they  insist  that  the  police  state  is  democracy, 
and  that  democracy  in  other  countries  is  dictator- 
ship by  monopoly  capitalists.  They  assert  that 
aggression  is  peace  and  liberation,  and  that  true 
liberation  is  aggression;  that  complete  state  con- 
trol of  man's  thought  and  expression  is  freedom 
of  expression ;  and  that  true  freedom  of  expression 
among  free  men  is  dictatorship. 

The  age-old  trick  of  the  propagandists,  from  the 
day  of  the  Sophists  to  the  day  of  Dr.  Goebbels, 

delivered  before  the  Anglo-American  Press  Club  in 
Paris,  France,  on  Apr.  7,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press 
on  the  same  date. 
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has  been  to  confuse  and  confound  the  listener  b 
labeling  black  as  white  and  white  as  black.  It 
latest  manifestation  is  this  official  attempt  to  d< 
preciate  the  word  currency  of  free  men,  to  dri\ 
the  sound  currency  of  clear  meanings  from  tl 
market  place  of  ideas. 

Thus  it  became  apparent  from  the  earliest  da] 
of  the  conference  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  i 
Geneva  primarily  to  create  propaganda  that,  the 
hope,  will  further  undermine  freedom  of  exprei 
sion  in  the  world.  , 

Day  after  day,  in  each  of  the  committees  of  tl 
conference,  the  delegates  have  been  obliged  to  listt 
to  harangues  upon  the  evils  of  the  American  pres 
the  British  press,  and  others  throughout  the  worl> 
We  have  had  thrown  back  at  us  admissions  of  gui 
of  all  of  the  defects  in  the  operation  of  a  free  pre 
that  have  been  unearthed  by  our  own  scholai 
our  own  statesmen,  and  our  own  press  itself  in  s 
effort  to  remedy  them. 

We  readily  admit  the  imperfections  of  our  ov 
free  press.  We  seek  always  to  correct  them,  ar 
it  is  a  continuous  job.  Nevertheless,  it_  becom 
boring  to  have  these  defects  brought  up,  time  aft 
time,  as  reasons  for  abolishing  freedom  of  expre 
sion.  We  refuse  to  burn  down  the  palaces  of  fre 
dom  merely  in  order  to  smoke  out  the  rats.  Hech 
McNeil,  Chief  of  the  British  Delegation,  aft. 
sitting  through  endless  hours  of  attacks  of  th 
kind,  during  the  course  of  an  impressive  addre 
turned  to  the  Soviet  Representative  and  remarket 
"If  I  wanted  I  could  in  this  speech  have  point* 
to  the  inconsistencies,  the  variations,  the  treache 
ous,  and  the  unjustifiable  changes  in  the  views  ai 
the  news  given  publication  by  the  authoritark 
presses  of  Soviet  Russia  and  of  eastern  Europe. 
I  have  not  attacked  it,  it  is  not  because  I  la« 
ammunition." 

Similarly,  the  United  States  Delegation  does  n 
lack  ammunition  for  attack  of  that  kind.  W 
could  provide  chapter  and  verse  on  how  the  Sovi 
press  and  radio,  domestically  within  the  Son. 
Union  and  internationally  through  its  world-ww 
broadcasting  and  its  controlled  publications,  | 
lects,  distorts,  and  perverts  the  news,  especial' 
news  about  the  non-Communist  world.  With  i- 
spect  to  the  United  States,  all  Soviet  organs  haij 
for  many  months,  day  in  and  day  out,  hammer! 
out  variations  on  a  series  of  simple  themes:  Tu 
United  States  is  imperialistic  and  militaristic;  tfl 
United  States  is  undemocratic  and  reactionaiji 
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)  United  States  is  culturally  backward;  the 
lited  States  is  on  the  verge  of  a  catastrophic 
pression  from  which  it  is  trying  to  extricate 
jlf  by  imperialistic  adventures. 
[f  the  United  States  refuses  loans  and  favors  to 
ter  nations,  it  is  portrayed  as  rich  and  selfish, 
it  makes  loans  or  grants  favors,  it  is  seeking 
enslave  foreign  peoples.  If  it  takes  a  firm  posi- 
n  on  any  issue,  it  is  militaristic  and  imperialistic, 
it  yields,  this  is  evidence  of  the  inner  decay  of 
)italism. 

(  have  a  file  of  Tass  Agency  reports  of  the 
tieva  conference.  If  an  American  or  British  or 
snch  news  agency  here  were  to  be  guilty  of  such 
ickingly  one-sided,  malicious  reporting,  the  en- 
;ed  readers  would  put  it  out  of  business.  But 
,  Tass.  The  Tass  News  Agency  is  the  official  dis- 
ter  of  the  Soviet  Government, 
[here  are  two  reasons  why  we  have  not  used  our 
munition  about  this  deliberate  incitement  to 
red.  One  reason  is  that  we  are  not  at  Geneva 
nake  propaganda.  We  are  there  to  do  all  that 
can  to  reduce  barriers  to  the  flow  of  information 
ong  men  and  nations.  The  second  reason  is  that 
ions  which  believe  in  freedom  of  information 
d  to  lack  skill  in  propaganda,  except  as  efforts 
spread  the  truth  over  a  period  of  years  is  the 
t  propaganda.  We  are  deeply  wedded  to  fact 
i  fair  argument.  Our  social,  political,  and 
ral  patterns  would  not  permit  us  to  use  the 
net  type  of  propaganda.  We  make  a  mistake 
en  we  try  it. 

Jut  in  spite  of  the  diversionary  propaganda 
lcks  that  have  impeded  the  work  of  the  confer- 
e,  real  progress  has  been  made.  Issues  and  the 
ming  of  words  have  been  clarified;  we  know 
v  more  precisely  what  it  may  be  possible  to 
omplish. 

n  my  opening  speech  at  the  conference  I  ex- 
ssed  doubt  that  unanimous  agreement  would  be 
sible.  I  indicated  that  in  some  areas  it  was  not 
irable  even  to  seek  unanimous  agreement, 
'hese  doubts  are  now  shared,  I  believe,  by  the 
at  majority  of  the  delegates  at  the  conference. 
i  unbridgeable  crevasses  divide  free  peoples 
tn  states  who  claim  to  be  the  people  who  have 
a  more  fully  exposed.  As  the  chairman  of  one 
the  delegations  at  Geneva  remarked  to  me,  if 
i  nations  reach  any  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
J  on  any  resolution  or  convention  on  freedom  of 
mnation,  it  will  be  because  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
selves  do  not  share  a  common  understanding  of 
words  used. 

Vhat  we  can  achieve  in  Geneva,  as  I  now  see  it, 
eneral  agreement — agreement  by  countries  not 
tile  to  freedom — on  an  international  conven- 
I  guaranteeing  greater  access  to  news,  greater 
''dom  in  its  transmission  from  country  to  coun- 
|  and  freedom  within  states  to  receive  news, 
eral  countries — Great  Britain,  France,  and 
srs,  as  well  as  the  United  States — have  pro- 
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posed  conventions  aimed  at  these  objectives.  We 
of  the  United  States  are  pressing  hard  for  this  goal, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  one  or  more  conventions  will 
be  adopted  that  will  be  strong  and  meaningful. 

The  second  thing  we  hope  to  achieve  at  the  con- 
ference is  general  agreement  upon  sending  the  con- 
ference's recommendations  and  agreements  not 
only  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  but  di- 
rectly to  governments,  and  immediately  to  appeal 
to  them  and  to  private  groups  for  implementation 
and  at  once. 

A  final  major  objective  of  the  American  Delega- 
tion at  the  conference  is  to  secure  agreement  upon 
the  establishment  of  continuing  machinery  in  the 
United  Nations  that  will  keep  world  attention 
focused  on  the  vital  subject  of  freedom  of  expres- 
sion within  and  among  nations. 

The  continuing  machinery  we  envisage  would 
extend  the  life  of  the  U.N.  Subcommission  on 
Freedom  of  Information  and  direct  it  to  study  and 
report  on  barriers  to  the  free  flow  of  information, 
the  extent  to  which  freedom  of  information  is 
actually  accorded  to  the  peoples  of  the  world,  the 
adequacy  of  the  news  available  to  them. 

These  are  our  hopes  and  expectations  in  terms 
of  specific  objectives.  Looking  back  upon  the  last 
two  weeks  in  Geneva,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that 
never  have  the  official  representatives  of  nations 
in  conference  assembled  probed  so  deeply  into  the 
ultimate  causes  of  war.    This  may  surprise  you. 

But  consider  that  freedom  of  expression  is  the 
father  and  protector  of  all  other  freedoms  enjoyed 
by  a  free  society  of  happy  men. 

Consider  that  freedom  of  expression  is  the  basis 
of  democratic  self-government  wherever  in  the 
world  men  have  attained  it. 

Consider  that  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satel- 
lite states  ruling  groups  hold  freedom  of  expres- 
sion to  be  more  dangerous  than  cancer  or  atomic 
power. 

Consider  that  the  extinction  of  freedom  of  ex- 
pression wherever  in  the  world  it  exists  is  avowedly 
and  observedly  a  primary  aim  of  Soviet  policy. 

Consider  finally  that  the  United  Nations,  instinc- 
tively seeking  to  rout  out  the  causes  of  war,  has 
called  together  representatives  of  the  people  of 
the  world  in  a  conference  at  Geneva  to  discuss 
ways  and  means  of  promoting  a  free  flow  of 
information. 

Consider  these  things,  gentlemen,  and  perhaps 
you  will  agree  that  in  our  conference  at  Geneva  we 
are  hacking  away  at  the  taproot  of  war. 

There  was  a  time,  perhaps,  when  love  of  glory, 
or  prospect  of  gain,  or  ideological  fanaticism 
caused  powerful  rulers  to  embark  upon  wars  of 
aggression.  But  not  today,  when  the  front  lines 
are  the  city  boulevards,  and  no  prospect  of  gain 
could  possibly  be  imagined,  even  by  a  fanatic,  to 
offset  the  colassal  cost  of  modern  war.  Fear — 
stark,  elemental  fear — is  today  the  chief  threat  to 
peace. 
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Today  we  must  concede  that  fear  is  rampant 
and  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  ask  why  this  is  so. 
We  are  only  three  years  removed  from  the  most 
devastating  war  in  history.  The  enemies  of  the 
victorious  Allies  are  crushed.  No  people  in  the 
world  have  the  desire  to  fight  again.  And  yet, 
fear  has  seized  the  world. 

Fear  on  the  part  of  whom  ? 

Fear  on  the  part  of  what  ? 

Fear  is  by  its  nature  infectious  and  self-com- 
pounding. The  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites 
profess  to  be  fearful  of  the  West.  The  western 
powers  doubt  and  fear  the  intentions  of  the  Soviets. 
No  nation  escapes  this  universal  infection.  Ac- 
tions based  on  fear  set  off  a  cycle  of  greater  fears 
and  ever  more  antagonistic  actions. 

And  what  is  the  source  and  the  focus  of  this 
world-wide  infection?  I  say  without  hesitation 
that  its  greatest  single  continuing  source  is  the 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  toward  freedom  of  in- 
formation. I  do  not  say  that  the  only  thing  the 
world  has  to  fear  is  fear  itself,  because  I  will  not 
presume  to  analyze  the  motives  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment or  of  any  other  government.  I  will  not 
presume  to  analyze  the  mixture  of  ideological 
evangelism,  or  of  lust  for  power;  or  of  the  desire 
for  national  security,  or  of  so-called  historic  na- 
tional aspirations. 

But  I  will  presume  to  say  flatly  that,  had  it  not 
been  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  deny 
the  Russian  people  the  right  to  express  themselves 
and  to  communicate  freely  with  other  peoples,  and 
to  deny  the  right  of  other  peoples  to  communicate 
with  them,  the  world  would  not  now  find  itself  in 
the  grip  of  such  an  acute  fear  psychosis. 

At  the  war's  end,  no  foreign  danger  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  even  remotely  appeared  on  the  horizon. 
The  American,  British,  French,  Chinese,  and 
other  Allied  peoples,  grateful  to  the  Russian  peo- 
ple for  their  tremendous  effort  in  helping  to  defeat 
the  common  enemy,  had  poured  out  their  treasure, 
their  confidence,  and  their  admiration  to  their  ally. 
Yet  the  Soviet  Government  would  not  permit  con- 
tact between  their  people  and  those  in  other  coun- 
tries who  enjoy  freedom.  The  Russian  people 
have  not  been  permitted  to  learn  for  themselves 
the  nature  and  intentions  of  other  peoples,  or  the 
achievements  and  ways  of  life  of  other  peoples. 
Higher  went  the  barriers  insulating  Soviet  citizens 
from  contact  with  the  outside.  Turned  on  was  the 
campaign  of  hatred  against  foreign  countries.  Set 
into  motion  was  a  foreign  policy  of  expansionism 
that  has  resulted  in  the  seizure  and  control  of 
neighboring  states  which  might  serve  as  buffers 
against  free  peoples.  Revived  was  the  old  Comin- 
tern in  new  dress  to  press  revolution  and  Commu- 
nist control  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  preach 
everywhere  that  repression  is  freedom  and  that 


this  bogus  freedom  is  the  wave  of  the  futn 
Each  new  people  brought  under  domination* 
came  a  new  frontier  for  which  a  new  buffer  hai 
be  provided.  You  will  all  recall  the  land  monJ 
list  who  wanted  nothing  except  the  land  nest 
his. 

Such  actions,  of  course,  have  deep  roots  n 
trace  back  through  a  long  historical  developmi 
It  is  impossible  to  place  the  blame  for  a  tri 
historic  sequence  unequivocally  on  a  single  fa« 
or  a  single  group  of  men.  The  West,  too,  is  oj 
ously  not  without  its  responsibility  in  the  wea^o 
of  this  pattern  of  history. 

But,  the  alarm  felt  by  free  peoples  in  the  i 
of  the  process  I  have  described  has  been  excoriie 
by  Soviet  spokesmen  at  Lake  Success,  at  Unc 
meetings,  and  now  at  Geneva,  as  "warmongeri J 
The  efforts  of  the  free  press  of  the  world  to  refl 
this  process  have  been  dubbed  "dissemination 
information  harmful  to  good  relations  aim 
states". 

I  do  not  know  what  was  in  the  minds  of  all  t'M 
members  of  the  United  Nations  who  cooperate  1 
set  up  at  Lake  Success  the  SubcommissiorjO 
Freedom  of  Information.  Neither  do  I  fcbi 
what  was  in  the  minds  of  those  who  voted  toi^ 
the  Conference  on  Freedom  of  Information  an  c 
the  Press  that  is  now  meeting  in  Geneva.  B; 
am  sure  that  either  by  conviction  or  by  insn< 
they  knew  that  unless  freedom  of  informao 
should  be  established  throughout  the  world— hi 
freedom  carrying  inevitably  with  it  all  other  Ja 
doms,  including  democratic  self -governmo 
there  can  be  no  just  and  lasting  peace. 

The  debate  and  the  tactical  moves  at  Geiv 
thus  far  offer  no  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  n 
its  satellites  can  now  be  persuaded  to  let  dowr  \ 
bars  to  the  free  flow  of  information,  and  thr  I 
remove  the  main  source  of  contagious  fear.  ' 
Geneva  conference  does  offer  a  substantial  proai 
that  the  free  nations  of  the  world  will  agree,  M 
by  resolution  and  by  compact,  to  reinforce  1 
freedoms  they  now  enjoy.  Above  all,  this  coi >: 
ence  will  help  to  make  clear  to  men  everywi 
the  nature  of  the  issues  involved.  Thus  it  will  '1 
to  lay  a  firmer  foundation  for  the  freedom  to  wic 
the  world  must  and  will  ultimately  come,  P 
meanwhile,  we  trust  and  hope,  will  erect  a  st:  c 
ard  to  which  all  honest  men  can  repair. 


THE  DEPARTMN 
Appointment  of  Officers 

Fred  W.  Ramsey  as  Foreign  Liquidation  Commissi* 
and  Major  General  Philip  E.  Brown  as  Deputy  Fo'l 
Liquidation  Commissioner,  effective  April  1,  1948. 
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THE  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK 
Nations  of  Interzonal  Boundaries  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste 

TEXT  OF  NOTE  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE  YUGOSLAV  FOREIGN  OFFICE  > 


April  6, 194S 
Tie  Embassy  of  the  U.S.A.  presents  its  com- 
nents  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
lerated  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  and 
ier  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
United  States  has  the  honor  urgently  to  bring 
he  Minister's  attention  a  series  of  incidents  con- 
uting  flagrant  violations  of  the  interzonal 
ndaries  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  on  the 
t  of  the  Yugoslav  occupational  forces. 
In  March  29  at  12 :  15  o'clock  the  personnel  of 

British  observation  post  situated  approxi- 
ely  3,000  yards  southeast  of  Basovizza  and  300 
ds  inside  the  British-U.S.  zone  of  the  Free 
ritory  of  Trieste  were  fired  upon  from  the  zone 
ipied  by  Yugoslav  forces.  Two  members  of 
Yugoslav  Military  Government  police  (Difesa 
>olari)  were  seen  to  fire  a  number  of  rifle  shots 
ed  at  the  above-mentioned  post, 
his,  however,  was  not  the  first  instance  in  which 
abers  of  the  Yugoslav  occupation  forces  and  of 

Yugoslav  Military  Government  police  have 
1  on  members  of  the  Anglo-American  zone  of 
Free  Territory  of  Trieste.  On  December  12, 
7,  Yugoslav  troops  opened  fire  in  this  same  area 


shooting  over  the  heads  of  the  Venezia  Giulia  po- 
lice who  were  stationed  in  the  British-U.S.  zone. 
Again,  on  March  22,  1948,  two  members  of  the 
Venezia  Giulia  police  force  who  were  patroling 
the  railway  line  which  runs  from  St.  Antonio  to 
the  border  of  the  two  zones  were  fired  upon  by 
members  of  the  Yugoslav  forces,  and  one  of  them 
was  wounded. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  most 
firmly  protests  against  this  series  of  violations  of 
the  interzonal  boundaries  of  the  Free  Territory 
of  Trieste  by  Yugoslav  occupation  forces  and 
against  these  provocative  acts  toward  personnel 
of  the  British- American  zone  in  the  performance 
of  their  duty.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  trusts  and  expects  that  the  Yugoslav  Gov- 
ernment will  promptly  issue  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions to  its  responsible  representative  to  the  end 
that  there  will  be  no  repetitions  of  such  incidents 
which  seriously  endanger  the  lives  of  members  of 
the  British-U.S.  forces  and  the  Venezia  Giulia 
police  in  the  discharge  .of  their  responsibilities  in 
the  area  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  under 
British-American  administration. 

The  Embassy  avails  itself  [etc.] 


>.  Proposes  Discussion  of  Protocol  for  Return  of  Free  Territory  of  Trieste 

NOTE  FROM  THE  ACTING  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  TO  THE  ITALIAN  AMBASSADOR  > 


April9,M4£. 
1  he  Acting  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  com- 
ments to  His  Excellency  the  Italian  Ambassa- 
and  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
Tis  Excellency's  note  of  March  22,  1948,  re- 
eling the  proposal  of  the  Governments  of 
Qfle,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
es  for  the  return  of  the  Free  Territory  of 
rste  to  Italian  sovereignty. 
;rhile  no  reply  has  yet  been  received  from  the 
|ernment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
j  ics,  it  is  the  view  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
jt  that,  should  the  Soviet  Government  agree  to 
proposal,  a  preliminary  meeting  of  the  repre- 
'atives  of  the  powers  principally  concerned 
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might  be  convened  in  Paris  early  in  May  to  negoti- 
ate a  draft  of  the  necessary  protocol  to  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Italy.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment feels  that  in  the  interest  of  terminating  the 
present  unsettled  situation  in  the  Free  Territory 
of  Trieste  and  restoring  peace  and  stability  in  the 
area,  early  action  by  the  interested  powers  is  re- 
quired. The  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  views  of  the  Italian 
Government  regarding  this  suggested  precedure. 

1  Delivered  on  Apr.  6,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on 
Apr.  7. 

2  Delivered  on  Apr.  9,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on 
the  same  date. 
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NOTE  FROM  THE  ACTING  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  TO  THE  SOVIET  AMBASSADOR  • 


April  9,191$. 
The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  presents  his 
compliments  to  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Kepublics  and  has 
the  honor  to  refer  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment's communication  of  March  20, 1948,  in  which 
it  was  proposed  that  the  Soviet  Government  agree 
to  early  consideration,  jointly  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and  Italy, 
of  the  negotiation  of  a  protocol  to  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Italy  to  provide  for  the  return  of  the 
Free  Territory  of  Trieste  to  Italian  sovereignty. 
As  His  Excellency  is  aware,  similar  communica- 
tions were  addressed  by  the  Governments  of 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
and  by  the  Governments  of  France,  the  United 


Kingdom  and  the  United  States  to  the  Govt 
ment  of  Italy. 

The  Italian  Government  has  now  replied  f  a 
ably,  and  should  the  Soviet  Government  also  1 
with  favor  on  the  proposal,  it  is  the  view  of 
United  States  Government  that  a  prelimini 
meeting  of  representatives  of  the  powers  pri 
pally  concerned  might  be  convened  in  Paris  el 
in  May  to  negotiate  a  draft  of  the  necessary  pr( 
col  to  the  Italian  Treaty.  The  United  States  ( 
ernment  feels  that  in  the  interest  of  terminal 
the  present  unsettled  situation  in  the  Free  T»l 
tory  of  Trieste  and  restoring  peace  and  stabi 
in  the  area,  early  action  by  the  interested  powei 
required.  The  United  States  Government  wjj 
be  grateful  therefore  for  an  early  expression 


the  views  of  ttie  Soviet  Government. 


:■ 


International  Joint  Commission  Meets  To  Discuss  Canadian  Boundary  Waters 


[Released  to  the  press  April  8] 

At  its  regular  meeting  in  Washington  on  April 
7,  the  International  Joint  Commission  (on  bound- 
ary waters,  United  States  and  Canada)  appointed 
the  Engineering  Boards  which  will  conduct  in- 
vestigations under  the  two  references  which  the 
Governments  of  Canada  and  of  the  United  States 
made  to  the  International  Joint  Commission  on 
January  12,  1948.4  These  studies  will  concern 
numerous  streams  in  the  vicinity  of  the  interna- 
tional boundary  from  the  Continental  Divide  on 
the  west  to  and  including  the  basin  of  the  Red 
River  of  the  North  on  the  east.  _ 

Later  that  same  day  the  Engineering  Boards, 
all  members  of  which  were  in  Washington,  held  an 
organizational  meeting  and  established  operating 
procedures  and  outlined  steps  to  make  the  neces- 
sary investigations  and  reports  to  the  Commission. 

Since  the  matters  referred  by  the  two  Govern- 
ments to  the  International  Joint  Commission  fall 
in  two  separate  areas,  two  Boards  with  identical 
membership  were  established,  one  to  be  known  as 
the  International  Waterton-Belly  Rivers  Engi- 
neering Board  and  the  other  as  the  International 
Souris-Red  Rivers  Engineering  Board. 

The  initial  steps  in  each  of  the  two  references 
will  be  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  water 
requirements  arising  out  of  the  existing  dams  and 
other  works  or  projects  located  in  the  waters  which 


'Delivered  on  Apr.  9,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on 
the  same  date. 

4  I'.ulletin  of  Feb.  1, 1948,  p.  151. 
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are  of  common  interest  and  to  ascertain  win 
further  uses  of  these  waters  within  their  respe? 
boundaries  by  Canada  and  the  United  S. 
would  be  practical  in  the  public  interest  f  ronJ 
points  of  view  of  the  two  Governments. 
division  of  the  flows  of  the  St.  Mary  and  . 
Rivers,  as  now  provided  by  treaty,  will  not  bi 
f  ected  by  this  work. 

The  members  of  the  Boards  are : 


Canada 


Meek,    Department    of 


Mines  l 


Chairman — Victor 

Eesources 
A.  L.  Stevenson,  Department  of  Agriculture 
T.  M.  Patterson,  Department  of  Mines  and  ResouK 

United  States 

Chairman— J.  W.  Dixon,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  D 

ment  of  the  Interior 
Maj.  Gen.  R.  C.  Crawford,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  I 
C.   G.   Paulsen,   Geological   Survey,   Department  o] 

Interior 


Visit  of  Prince  Charles,  Regent  of  Belgium 

On  April  4, 1948,  Prince  Charles,  Regent  ol 
gium,  arrived  in  Washington  for  a  visit  n 
United  States.  He  was  a  guest  at  the  White  h 
on  April  7  and  at  the  Blair  House  on  April  ft 
9.  During  his  stay  in  Washington  he  vi 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  Mount  Ve> 
and  Annapolis,  and  also  made  an  inspection  e 
installations  of  the  Tennesse  Valley  Authorif. 

Department  of  State  Bt< 


JAO  Legal  Committee — Continued  from  page  513 
[oreover,  it  is  doubtful  that  such  a  provision 
ould   be   any   more   acceptable   to   the   taxing 
jthorities  of  other  countries. 
The  delegates  to  the  Chicago  Civil  Aviation 
onference  of  1944  recommended  the  holding  of 
1  international  conference  which,  in  giving  con- 
deration  to  drafts  of  conventions  adopted  by  the 
iteja  in  1931,  relating  to  the  recognition  and  in- 
rnational  protection  of  rights  in  aircraft,  would 
ive  for  its  purpose  the  adoption  of  a  suitable 
invention  on  this  subject.     Prior  to  the  meeting 
!  the  Legal  Committee  of  Icao  at  Brussels  in  Sep- 
mber  1937  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
structed  the  heads  of  its  diplomatic  missions  to 
form  the  governments  to  which  they  were  ac- 
edited  of  the  great  importance  which  this  Gov- 
•nment  attaches  to  the  wide-spread  adoption  of  a 
nvention  on  the  recognition  of  rights  in  aircraft 
which  there  would  be  incorporated  certain  basic 
■maples  deemed  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
financing  the  sale  of  aircraft.     From  contacts 
iat  have  been  made  with  the  industry  in  this 
•untry,  it  has  been  found  that  it  favors  this  Gov- 
•  nment's  views  as  to  the  importance  of  bringing 
i  out  the  adoption  of  a  convention  on  this  subject. 
The  draft  convention  prepared  by  the  Legal 
mmittee  at  Brussels  will  be  on  the  agenda  of 
'e  Second  Assembly  of  the  International  Civil 
-nation  Organization  (Icao)  which  is  scheduled 
'  meet  on  the  first  of  June  1948.    Although  the 
jvemments  to  be  represented  at  the  sessions  of 
ie  Assembly  will  be  free  to  submit  proposals  in 
)?ard  to  the  Brussels  draft,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
J  view  of  the  very  careful  and  detailed  considera- 
|>n  which  has  been  given  to  this  subject  over  a 
ng  period  at  various  international  meetings,  the 
j;sembly  will  adopt  and  have  opened  for  signa- 
ls a  convention  in  substantially  the  form  in 
Mich  the  present  draft  was  drawn  up  by  the  Le^al 
tmmittee  at  Brussels.5    Any  development  which 
ignt  necessitate  a  re-submission  of  the  entire 
Inject  to  the  various  governments  for  further 
sidy  would  be  regrettable  and  would  tend  to  dis- 
<  irage  any  efforts  toward  the  adoption  of  a  suit- 
lie  convention  over  an  indefinite  period 

— ■ 

«  ritime  Conference—  Continued  from  page  505 

ANNEX  C 

United  Nations  Maritime  Conference 

1?^l0tUTI0N  BY  THE  Uni™>  States  Delegation  Re- 
hTvLT0  THE  £epoet  of  the  Preparatory  Committee 
BE  A  °N  Co"OKDINATION  °f  Safety  at  Sea  and  in 

ISTm  S  ^lrt  Yll  of  the  Convention  of  the  Intergovern- 
ISrK^f  ?°nUltat-,Ie  Conization  place!  upon 
™time  Safety  Committee  the  duty  of  co-ordinating 
!;  givmes  with  those  of  other  intergovernmental  bodiel 
held  of  transport  and  communications  having  an 
"(rest  in  maritime  safety,  and 

/i''  18,  1948 


THE  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK 

Whereas  A  special  Preparatory  Committee  of  Experts, 
representing  intergovernmental  organizations  in  the  fields 
of  aviation,  meteorology,  shipping  and  telecommunications, 
has  recently  met  in  London  to  consider  principles  for  the 
co-ordination  of  activities  in  those  four  fields, 

Whereas  The  report  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  (cir- 
culated to  the  Conference  as  Document  E/CONF  4/8) 
will  be  considered  at  the  forthcoming  conference  to  re- 
vise the  Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  to  be 
held  in  London  in  April  1948. 

Resolves  That  this  Conference  direct  its  President  to 
inform  the  Conference  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  that  the 
Conclusions  contained  in  paragraph  21  of  the  Report  of 
the  Preparatory  Committee  of  Experts  were  taken  into 
consideration  by  this  Conference  when  drafting  Part  VII 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organiza- 
tion Convention  which  establishes  the  Maritime  Safety 
Committee. 

[Here  follows  Annex  D:  Draft  Agreement  on  Relationship  Be- 
tween the  United  Nations  and  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization.] 


PUBLICATIONS 
Soviet  Supply  Protocols  Made  Public 

[Released  to  the  press  April  9] 

The  Department  of  State  released  to  the  public 
on  April  9  the  texts  of  four  protocols  which 
formed  the  basis  of  United  States,  British,  and 
Canadian  material  assistance  to  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  during  the  war  against 
the  Axis.  The  document,  Department  of  State 
publication  2759,  European  Series  22,  entitled 
Soviet  Supply  Protocols,  may  be  obtained  in 
pamphlet  form  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, United  States  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington  25,  D.C.,  at  35  cents  a  copy. 

The  Soviet  Supply  Protocols,  while  indicating 
the  quantities  of  supplies  which  the  United  States 
committed  itself  to  provide,  does  not  indicate  the 
extent  to  which  materials  were  actually  delivered 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  United  States  offerings  were 
reduced  under  the  terms  of  the  protocols  by  Soviet 
selections  to  accord  with  available  shipping.  Ad- 
ditional requests  of  the  Soviet  Government  for 
urgently  needed  items  were  met  wherever  possible 
by  additions  to  protocol  schedules  or  by  substitu- 
tion for  scheduled  items.  Shipping  failures  and 
resultant  production  curtailment  and,  in  the  third 
and  fourth  protocols,  shipments  in  excess  of  proto- 
col commitments,  were  factors  which  caused  vari- 
ance with  original  protocol  plans.  Information 
covering  the  supplies  actually  delivered  to  the 
boviet  Union  during  the  war  period  may  be  found 
in  the  Twenty-First  Report  to  Congress  on  Lend- 
Lease  Operations  and  other  publications  of  the 
United  States  Government. 


fhlTThe  f,Ull  teXt-of  the  drnft  co™ention  as  approved  by 
the  Legal  Committee  at  Brussels  on  Sept.  25  1947  mw 
be  found  in  Appendix  "C"  (Icao  doc.  4627-LC/63)  to  the 
report  of  the  Legal  Committee  to  the  Second  Assembly  of 
f£®$%m)°  V     Aviatlon  Organization  (Icao  doc. 
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DOCUMENTS  AND  STATE  PAPERS:  A  New  Monthly  Periodical 

The  first  issue  of  Documents  and  State  Papers,  a  new  official  monthly  periodical  of 
the  Department  of  State,  was  released  on  April  16.  It  contains  a  specially  prepared  policy 
mpei surveying  Allied  policy  in  the  Japanese  reeducation  program,  the  basic  directive  to 
Scap  for  theJ  occupation  of  Japan,  and  a  translation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Italian 

ReP  Theneed  for  a  periodical  to  provide  an  additional  source  for  documentary  data  has 
long  been  recognized.  Kapidly  changing  developments  in  international  affairs  have  made 
it  necessary  to  document  this  Government's  position  more  fully  and  adequately. 

The  weekly  Department  of  State  Bulletin  will  continue  to  carry  current  official 
announcements,  articles,  and  statements  on  principal  international  developments.  Do<m- 
menttand  State  Papers  nil  include  documentary  reports  and  texts  specially  prepared 
policy  papers?  texts  of  treaties  and  international  agreements,  basic  background  studies, 
1  nd  selected  official  documents  and  statements.  Such  subjects  as  United  States  occupation 
pocTes  participation  in  the  United  Nations,  international  conferences,  foreign ^economic 
policies,  and  treaty  developments,  as  well  as  general  aspects  of  foreign  policy,  will  be 

treated.  direction  of  E.  Wilder  Spaulding,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Publications, 

Office  of  Public  Affairs,  Angelo  Eagon  will  be  Editor  of  Documents  and  State  Papers  and 
will  continue  as  Editor  of  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin 

^DoeZ^and  State  Papers  may  be  obtained  *°%f**^*^^Z 
ments,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  (Subscription  §6.00 
a  year ;  single  copy  300. ) 


O  Nathan  Calkins,  Jr.,  author  of  the  article  on  the  Legal  Committee 
on  Icao  is  Chief  of  the  International  and  Rules  Division,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  Mr.  Calkins  served  as  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Delegation 
to  the  meeting  in  Brussels.  . 

John  M.  Cates,  Jr.,  author  of  the  article  on  the  United  Nations  Mari- 
time Conference,  is  an  officer  in  the  Division  of  International  Organiza- 
tion Affairs,  Office  of  United  Nations  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
Mr  Cates  is  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  that  conference. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  compiled  and 
edited  in  the  Division  of  Publications, 
Office  of  Public  Affairs,  provides  the 
public  and  interested  agencies  of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  BULLETIN  includes 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  statements  and  addresses 
made  by  the  President  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  officers 
of  the  Department,  as  well  as  special 
articles  on  various  phases  of  inter- 
national affairs  and  the  functions  of 
the  Department.  Information  is  in- 
cluded concerning  treaties  and  in- 
ternational agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  is  or  may  become  a 
party  and  treaties  of  general  inter- 
national interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  legislative  material  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 


IGNIFICANCE  OF  TEXTILES  IN  THE  JAPANESE  ECONOMY 


by  Stanley  Nehmer  and  Marguerite  C.  Crimmins 


To  achieve  the  objective  of  creating  a  perma- 
ntly  peaceful,  democratic  state  in  Japan,  it  is 
icessary  to  establish  in  that  country  a  self-sup- 
irting  economy.  Japan  must  import  many  raw 
aterials  and  at  least  one  fifth  of  her  food  to 
rvive;  and  in  order  to  pay  for  those  imports, 
e  must  redevelop  her  international  trade.  The 
ost  important  industries  to  rehabilitate  in  Japan, 
ith  an  objective  of  enabling  the  Japanese  to  be 
lf-supporting,  are  the  textile  industries.  This 
•tide  is  designed  to  point  up  the  significance  of 
e  textile  industries  in  the  domestic  economy  and 
.  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan. 

PREWAR   SIGNIFICANCE   OF  JAPAN'S 
TEXTILE    INDUSTRIES 

>ntribution  to  Production  and  Employment 

During  the  prewar  period,  the  textile  industries 
ere  among  the  more  important  segments  of  the 
ipanese  economy.  In  1928,  textiles  accounted 
>r  40  percent  of  the  total  value  of  Japan's  fac- 
iry  production  and  absorbed  52  percent  of  all 
idustrial  labor.  This  high  proportion  of  value 
f  production  and  employment  was  not  main- 
ined,  however,  over  the  next  decade.  Changes 
i  the  character  of  the  Japanese  economy,  which 
ivolved  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  war-support- 
ig  metal,  machinery,  and  chemicals  industries, 
ere  responsible  for  the  decline  in  the  relative  im- 
'ortanco  of  the  textile  industries  although  they 
ill  ranked  among  Japan's  major  industries.  By 
)36,  textiles  accounted  for  29  percent  of  the  total 
ilue  of  factory  production  and  about  38  percent 
\t  total  industrial  employment. 
Measured  by  both  of  the  above  criteria,  in  1928 
ne  cotton  and  silk  industries  were  the  largest  and 
;iost  active  ones,  while  wool  ranked  third  and 
jiyon  had  not  yet  been  developed  significantly. 
y  1936  such  changes  as  the  decline  in  the  price  of 
Ik  and  the  further  development  of  cotton,  wool, 
id  rayon  caused  a  shift  in  the  relative  importance 
f  the  various  textiles.  Chart  1  summarizes  the 
imtribution  of  each  of  the  textile  industries  in 
;>28  and  1936. 
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Contribution  to  Trade 

Important  as  the  textile  industries  were  to  the 
internal  economy  of  Japan,  they  had  equal  or 
greater  significance  in  Japan's  foreign  trade.  In 
1930  the  value  of  exports  of  all  textile  raw  mate- 
rials and  products  amounted  to  501  million  dol- 
lars, or  55  percent  of  the  value  of  Japan's  total 
exports.  In  the  same  year  the  cost  of  imports  of 
textile  raw  materials  and  products  totaled  271  mil- 
lion dollars,  or  27  percent  of  the  cost  of  Japan's 
total  imports.  By  1936  the  textile  industry  con- 
tributed somewhat  less  to  Japan's  total  foreign 
trade;  textile  exports  accounted  for  485  million 
dollars,  or  48  percent  of  Japan's  total  exports,  and 
textile  imports  of  349  million  dollars  represented 
33  percent  of  total  imports. 

Each  of  the  branches  of  the  textile  industry  dif- 
fered with  respect  to  its  net  contribution  to 
Japan's  foreign  exchange.  Silk,  a  native  product 
of  Japan,  required  no  imported  raw  materials  in 
its  manufacture.  The  entire  value  of  exported 
silk,  therefore,  was  an  addition  to  Japan's  foreign 
exchange.  Cotton,  wool,  and  rayon  textiles,  on  the 
other  hand,  required  heavy  raw-material  imports 

Chart  1 

COMPARATIVE    POSITION 

OF   JAPAN'S   TEXTILE    INDUSTRIES,   1928-36 


Value  of  Textile  Production 

Cottony. 


1928 


l/^  Older  ^ 


1936 


Textile  Employment 


1928 


1936 


Each  bar  represents  100% 
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since  no  cotton  or  wool  was  grown  in  Japan  and 
because  sufficient  good-quality  rayon  pulp  was  not 
available.  Since  the  cost  of  raw  cotton  and  wool 
absorbed  a  large  percentage  of  the  value  of  the 
finished  product,  cotton  and  wool  textile  exports 
were  not  such  good  sources  of  foreign  exchange  as 
were  silk  exports.  In  fact,  in  the  period  1928-36 
the  value  of  identifiable  cotton  and  wool  exports 
did  not  cover  the  cost  of  raw  cotton  and  wool  im- 
ports. The  reason  for  this  "deficit",  of  course,  was 
that  Japanese  domestic  consumption  of  cotton  and 
wool  absorbed  a  large  proportion  of  these  two  im- 
ports. With  restricted  domestic  consumption, 
however,  both  of  these  branches  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry could  yield  a  net  addition  to  the  foreign- 
exchange  account.  In  the  case  of  imported  pulp 
for  rayon,  its  cost  does  not  absorb  such  a  large 
proportion  of  the  value  of  the  finished  product  as 
do  raw  cotton  and  wool,  and  since  the  value  added 
by  manufacture  in  the  rayon  industry  is  relatively 
large,  the  rayon  industry  can  pay  its  own  way 
more  easily  than  either  the  cotton  or  wool  indus- 
tries and  can  probably  make  a  net  contribution  to 
Japan's  foreign -exchange  position. 

Raw  Silk  Trade.  Japan's  silk  industry  en- 
countered serious  difficulties  during  the  1930's. 
Exports  of  raw  silk  fluctuated  between  470,000 
bales  in  1930  and  553,000  bales  in  1935,  and  then 
declined  to  386,000  bales  in  1939.  The  price 
of  raw  silk  dropped  from  $5.07  a  pound  in 
1928  to  a  low  of  $1.30  in  1934  and  then  rose  grad- 
ually to  a  peak  of  $2.79  in  1940.  Some  of  the 
factors  responsible  for  the  falling  value  of  Japan's 
raw-silk  exports  were  Japan's  devaluation  of  the 
yen,  which  appears  to  have  had  no  prolonged  effect 
on  increasing  silk  exports;  a  declining  market 
after  1935  in  the  United  States,  which  had  ab- 
sorbed an  average  of  95  percent  of  Japan's  raw- 
silk  exports  in  1928-32,  because  of  growing 
competition  from  rayon;  and  the  world-wide 
depression,  which  affected  the  foregoing  factors 
and  generally  unstabilized  the  world  silk  market. 
Consequently,  the  contribution  which  raw  silk 
made  to  Japan's  foreign  exchange  dropped  severely 
during  this  period.  In  1928  exports  of  raw  and 
waste  silk  totaled  350  million  dollars,  but  by  1936 
this  figure  had  fallen  to  142  million  dollars.  Even 
so,  in  the  latter  year  raw-silk  exports  still  played 
a  major  role  in  Japan's  foreign  trade,  contributing 
11  percent  of  the  value  of  all  exports. 

Cotton  Trade.  Of  Japan's  cotton  textiles,  cot- 
ton piece  goods  was  the  most  outstanding  item  in 
Japan's  export  trade.  In  1928  exports  of  cotton 
piece  goods  totaled  189  million  dollars  and  in  1936 
amounted  to  151  million  dollars.  These  same  ex- 
ports contributed  17  percent  of  the  value  of  total 

1  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  Japan's  Competitive  Position 
in  International  Trade,  May  1935,  part  II,  pp.  52-68. 

2  Quoted  in  International  Labour  Office,  The  World  Tex- 
tile Industry,  1937,  vol.  I,  p.  181 ;  from  Manchester  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Monthly  Reoord,  no.  9,  Sept.  30,  1936. 
p.  369. 
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Japanese  exports  in  1930  and  15  percent  in  H( 

Rayon  and,  Wool  Trade.  Rayon  and  wool  i 
ports  were  much  smaller  in  magnitude  than  eitj 
cotton  or  silk  exports,  but  both  grew  in  importaa 
in  the  1928-36  period.  Exports  of  rayon  yarn  2 
piece  goods  were  valued  at  approximately  22  i  1 
lion  dollars  in  1930  and  56  million  dollars  in  lid 
More  wool  piece  goods  were  imported  than  s 
ported  up  until  1932  and  the  same  was  true  of  vc 
yarn  until  1933.  In  the  latter  year  exports} 
these  two  wool  products  were  valued  at  7  mill)] 
dollars.  This  figure  rose  to  22  million  dollars)' 
1936. 

Japanese  Trade  Practices.  Complaints  cjj 
cerning  Japanese  competition  arose  from  im; 
quarters  during  the  1930's.  Most  of  these  t>i 
the  form  of  charges  that  Japan  was  "dumpir 
that  it  was  exploiting  its  labor,  that  it  devalw 
the  yen  in  order  to  gain  a  competitive  advant* 
in  international  trade,  that  the  Japanese  Gov^i 
ment  assisted  its  export  industries  with  subsio  * 
and  that  Japanese  manufacturers  imitated  Am  i 
can  goods. 

In  1935  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  in  an  i 
vestigation  of  complaints  against  Japanese  trl 
practices  found  that  virtually  no  valid  basis  >  s 
isted  for  most  of  the  various  charges.1  It  disc*7 
ered  that  instead  of  selling  goods  abroad  at  I 
than  cost  ("dumping") ,  the  Japanese  were  actus 
making  "unprecedented  profits"  on  those  goc  3 
that  there  was  no  significant  change  in  the  n 
wages  of  industrial  workers  in  Japan  from  the  <  < 
of  1931  to  the  end  of  1934,  the  period  during  wli ! 
Japan  greatly  expanded  its  foreign  trade ;  and  ti 
the  devaluation  of  the  yen  was  dictated  larg; 
by  forces  over  which  the  Japanese  Governmi 
had  no  control,  although  the  degree  of  devaluate 
was  probably  influenced  by  trade  consideratks 

Indeed,  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  1 
though  the  Japanese  did  not  engage  in  the  mi; 
practices  charged,  other  markets  raised  barri" 
against  Japanese  goods.  The  British  Joint  Co 
mittee  of  Cotton  Trade  Organizations  report 
that 

"In  June  1936  cotton  piece  goods  exported  fn 
Japan  were  subjected  to  restrictive  measures  i 
56  out  of  106  markets  which  are  distinguished  i 
Japanese  export  statistics.  ...  In  40  of  thai 
cases  the  restriction  took  the  form  of  a  quantii 
tive  limitation,  while  in  the  other  16  cases  resti 
tion  took  the  form  of  a  tariff  preference  in  fail 
of  Japan's  principal  competitor — the  Unic 
Kingdom.  The  quantity  of  trade  affected  by  < 
restrictions  was  about  67  percent  of  total  Japan;* 
piece  goods  exports  in  1935." 2 

Quotas  generally  seem  to  have  had  greater  efi'l 
than  tariffs  in  restricting  Japanese  exports,  '(I 
despite  these  barriers,  Japan  exported  approi- 
mately  2.9  billion  square  yards  of  cotton  pik 
goods  during  each  of  1935  and  1936,  which  wt 
all-time  peak  years  for  export  of  these  goods. 
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STATUS  UNDER  THE  OCCUPATION 

Policies  of  the  Allied  occupation  of  Japan  have 
>lded  to  a  significant  degree  the  postwar  status 
the  Japanese  textile  industry.  Action  by  the 
preme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers 
cap)  toward  rehabilitating  the  Japanese  textile 
lustry  has  been  the  result  of  the  implementation 
Allied  occupation  objectives  as  set  forth  in  the 
•tsdam  declaration  and  subsequent  Far  Eastern 
■mmission  (Fec)  policy  decisions, 
[t  was  early  recognized  that  the  occupation  of 
ipan  would  entail  large  financial  outlays  by  the 
liited  States  to  sustain  the  Japanese  people  in 
:ler  to  prevent  disease  and  unrest  which  would 
danger  the  security  of  the  occupation  forces, 
i  a  measure  to  keep  to  a  minimum  the  United 
:ates  financial  outlays,  it  was  decided  to  rehabili- 
:;e  Japanese  textile  industries  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
•»le.  This  decision  was  dictated  not  only  by  the 
ewar  experience  of  Japan's  textile  industries, 
:'t  also  by  a  number  of  other  favorable  factors. 
.\e  world  shortage  of  textiles,  stemming  from  the 
Dnomic  dislocations  caused  by  the  war,  provided 
I  eady  market  for  Japan's  output.  Stocks  of  raw 
:;ton  and  wool  were  more  readily  available  than 
•ne  of  the  other  raw-material  imports  necessary 
fr  the  manufacture  of  commodities  for  export; 
sd  stocks  of  raw  silk,  an  entirely  indigenous 
joduct,  were  immediately  available  for  export, 
inally,  effort  was  directed  toward  the  textile 
iiustries  too,  because  they  were  not  war-sup- 
frting  industries. 

i  jps  Toward  Rehabilitation 

The  first  step  in  Allied  policy  toward  this  end 
us  the  sending  of  a  fact-finding  mission  to  Japan 
i  January  1946  to  appraise  the  capabilities  of  the 
<  panese  textile  industry.  The  Textile  Mission 
insisted  of  Representatives  of  China,  India,  the 
"lited  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.3  The 
''ixtile  Mission  found  that  Japan's  textile  in>- 
(  stries  had  suffered  great  devastation  during  the 
jir,  not  only  from  bomb  damage,  but  also  from 
1,3  organized  scrapping  of  textile  machinery  by 
i  a  Japanese  Government,  and  had  emerged  with 
!  out  one  third  of  their  prewar  capacity.  Most  of 
'  3  spindles,  looms,  reeling  basins,  et  cetera,  that 
inained  needed  rehabilitation  to  be  operable, 
hspite  their  seriously  impaired  productive 
jpacity,  however,  the  textile  industries  appeared 
\  be  the  major  crutches  upon  which  the  broken 
<|  panese  economy  would  have  to  lean  heavily, 
U'ticularly  in  the  early  postwar  years. 
The  conclusions  of  the  Textile  Mission  supported 
(i  hypothesis  held  in  Washington  that  of  all 
•  pan's  textile  industries  the  cotton-textile  indus- 
y  could  be  most  easily  rehabilitated.  The  ex- 
rence  in  the  United  States  of  large  Government- 
jld  stocks  of  raw  cotton  made  this  step  feasible. 
February  1940,  the  War  Department,  the 
S.  Commercial  Company   (Usee),  the  Com- 
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modity  Credit  Corporation  (Ccc),  and  the  De- 
partment of  State,  as  a  concurring  agency,  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  under  which  about  900,- 
000  bales  of  raw  cotton,  held  by  Ccc,  was  sent  to 
Japan  during  the  ensuing  year  and  a  half  for 
manufacture.  At  least  60  percent  of  the  finished 
yarn  and  piece  goods  was  to  be  sold  by  the  Usee 
and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  cost  of  the  raw 
cotton.  Under  the  agreement  the  balance  of  the 
textiles  could  be  used  for  domestic  consumption, 
but  the  need  to  maximize  foreign-exchange  re- 
ceipts to  pay  for  food  and  other  essential  imports 
resulted  in  the  decision  that  a  smaller  quantity 
would  be  retained  than  allowed  in  the  contract. 
Under  an  extension  of  this  agreement  executed  in 
July  1947  an  additional  350,000  bales  of  raw  cot- 
ton and  spinnable  cotton  waste  was  supplied  Japan 
from  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  ScAP-negotiated  agreements  with 
India  and  Egypt  have  provided  for  Japanese  im- 
ports of  170,000  bales  of  Indian  cotton  and  5,000 
bales  of  Egyptian  cotton.  From  July  1946,  when 
raw-cotton  imports  were  first  reflected  in  increased 
cotton-yarn  production,  through  September  1947, 
Japan  produced  330,500,000  pounds  of  cotton  yarn, 
part  of  which  was  woven  by  the  latter  date  into 
705,800,000  square  yards  of  cloth.4 

With  the  encouragement  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  Scap,  the  Japanese  Government 
and  the  textile  industries  formulated  plans  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  industries.  On  December  30, 
1946,  Scap  granted  the  cotton-spinning  industry 
permission  to  borrow  600  million  yen  for  rehabili- 
tation purposes.5  On  February  7,  1947,  Scap 
authorized  the  rebuilding  of  the  cotton-textile  in- 
dustry to  the  level  of  four  million  spindles;  6  and 
on  April  4,  1947,  Scap  authorized  the  rebuilding 
of  rayon  capacity  to  a  level  of  150,000  metric  tons 
annually.7 

Scap  encouraged  raw-silk  production  in  the  be- 
lief that  large  quantities  could  be  sold,  especially 
to  the  United  States,  although  in  smaller  quantities 
than  in  the  prewar  period.  During  1946  and  1947, 
however,  it  became  clear  that  competition  from 
synthetic  fibers  and  high  prices  for  raw  silk  had 
reduced  the  raw-silk  market  even  more  than  had 
been  anticipated,  although  it  appeared  that  the 
market  for  Japanese-produced  silk  fabric  had  per- 
haps been  underestimated.  In  July  1947,  Scap 
authorized  the  release  of  10,000  bales  of  raw  silk 
a  month  to  Japanese  weavers  for  manufacture  into 
silk  fabric  for  export. 


8  The  Textile  Mission  to  Japan,  Report  to  the  War  De- 
partment and  to  tlie  Department  of  State,  January-March 
1946   (Department  of  State  publication  2619). 

*  Scap  report  to  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army,  Washington  ; 
radio  no.  Z28684,  Nov.  13,  1947. 

5  Scapin  1427  (Memorandum  for  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment). 

"  Scapin  1512. 

7  Scapin  1600. 
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In  August  1947  Scap  released  a  program  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  woolen  industry.  This  pro- 
gram envisaged  the  rebuilding  of  the  industry's 
capacity  to  a  level  of  733,000  worsted  spindles  and 
815  woolen  cards  and  the  consumption  of  665,000 
bales  of  wool  annually.8 

FEC  Policies 

Certain  policy  decisions  by  the  Far  Eastern 
Commission  have  created  a  framework  within 
which  the  textile  industry  must  function.  One 
such  decision,  issued  January  23, 1947,  determined 
"that  the  peaceful  needs  of  the  Japanese  people 
should  be  defined  as  being  substantially  the  stand- 
ard of  living  prevailing  in  Japan  during  the 
period  of  1930-34".  Although  this  policy  does  not 
fix  a  specific  maximum  level  for  any  particular 
industry,  with  reference  to  the  textile  industry 
this  policy  might  be  taken  to  mean  that  domestic 
consumption  of  textiles  in  peacetime  Japan  should 
average  not  more  than  about  8.7  pounds  per  capita, 
the  average  1930-34  consumption.  However,  this 
level  is  far  above  present  levels  and  is  unattainable 
at  the  present  time  owing  to  the  low  level  of  textile 
production  and  the  need  to  maximize  exports. 

Another  Fec  policy  decision,  issued  February 
27,  1947 ,9  established  the  policy  on  grounds  of  the 

8  Scap,  A  Program  for  the  Japanese  Woolen  Industry, 
Aug.  25, 1947. 

9  Bulletin  of  Mar.  30, 1947,  p.  574.  See  also  a  correction 
in  Bulletin  of  May  25,  1947,  p.  1041. 

10  Scap,  Japanese  Economic  Statistics,  Bulletin  No.  13, 
September  1947,  pp.  7-9. 
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world-wide  shortage  of  textiles  that  Japanese  ■ 
of  textiles  through  December  31,  1947,  should  i 
exceed  an  annual  per-capita  consumption  of  ll 
and  a  half  pounds  for  all  household  textiles  :i 
clothing,  with  specified  additional  amounts  av 
able  for  workers  and  farmers  and  others  at  : 
discretion  of  Scap.  Actual  consumption  in  IS: 
however,  has  averaged  less  than  this  level — t 
haps  two  pounds  per  capita.  Although  < 
policy  decision  is  no  longer  operative  due  to 
passage  of  time,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  Japar: 
domestic  consumption  during  1948  will  not  ! 
ceed  two  and  a  half  pounds  per  capita  and  ^ 
probably  be  less  than  two  pounds. 

Postwar  Textile  Output 

Despite  serious  efforts  by  the  Japanese  Gove 
ment  and  encouragement  from  Scap,  in  Aug! 
1947  the  monthly  index  of  textile  production  1 
below  the  average  for  all  manufacturing  grot 
although  textile  output  has  increased  more  rapi  I 
than  that  of  some  other  industries.  The  index 
factory  production  10  for  January  1946  stood 
13.5  (1930-34=100)  while  textiles  during  the  sa: 
month  registered  only  4.5.  In  this  month  the  ovi 
all  index  of  industrial  production  was  17.7. 
April  1947  the  textile  group  had  reached  21.0,1 
postwar  peak,  compared  with  32.8  for  the  ma:; 
facturing  group  as  a  whole  and  39.0  for  overJ 
industrial  production.  Since  April,  however,  i 
textile  index  has  dropped  considerably  owing: 
reduced  availability  of  cotton.  Chart  2  sumi: 
rizes  the  production  indexes  for  cotton,  silk,  rayi 
and  wool  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
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The  major  reasons  for  low  textile  production  lie 
)t  so  much  in  the  slow  rehabilitation  of  produc- 
ve  capacity  as  in  the  means  for  putting  present 
parity  into  operation.  In  each  of  the  textile  in- 
istries  more  machinery  is  in  operable  condition 
ian  is  actually  in  operation.  Shortages  of  raw 
aterials,  labor,  and  fuel  have  presented  the  most 
rious  problems  in  the  effort  to  increase  textile 
roduction.  Trade  and  credit  difficulties  have 
suited  in  such  an  inadequate  and  uneven  flow  of 
w  cotton,  wool,  and  rayon  pulp  that  production 
hedules  have  been  disrupted.  Many  textile 
orkers  who  moved  to  rural  areas  as  a  result  of 
•ban  bombings  during  the  war  have  been  reluc- 
nt  to  leave  those  areas,  where  food  is  compara- 
vely  ample,  to  work  in  industrial  communities 
here  there  are  serious  food  shortages.  Power 
gs,  which  become  particularly  serious  during  the 
•y  season  (one  fourth  of  the  year),  have  forced 
rtain  textile  mills  to  close  down  one  or  more  days 
week.  Aggravating  these  operational  difficul- 
es,  the  general  problem  of  inflation  and  uncer- 
inties  concerning  financial  issues  have  militated 
gainst  investment  and  thus  against  increased 
-oduction  in  the  textile  industry. 

xtiles  in  Japan's  Postwar  Trade 

Although  the  textile  industries  have  not  rees- 
blished  their  prewar  position  relative  to  the 
her  industries  in  Japan  since  the  surrender,  a 
ajor  portion  of  Japanese  foreign  trade  has  been 
stiles.  In  1946,  one  third  of  the  value  of  Japan's 
iports  consisted  of  textile  raw  materials,  almost 
1  of  which  was  raw  cotton.  Textiles,  mostly  raw 
Ik,  represented  over  two  thirds  of  Japan's  total 
;ports.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  almost 
1  of  the  raw  silk  exported  in  1946  was  on  con- 
gnment  to  the  Usee  and  more  than  two  thirds  of 
lis  silk  remained  unsold  at  the  end  of  1946. 
It  was  not  before  1947  that  the  raw  cotton  im- 
3rted  in  1946  was  available  for  export,  and  trade 
atistics  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1947  are 
>mewhat  more  realistic  as  a  pattern  of  Japanese 
)Stwar  trade.  Textile  raw-material  imports  dur- 
g  this  period  amounted  to  31  million  dollars, 
most  all  of  which  was  spent  for  raw  cotton,  or 
^proximately  9  percent  of  total  imports.11  Tex- 
le  exports,  on  the  other  hand,  accounted  for  94 
illion  dollars,  or  77  percent,  of  total  exports; 12 
'  total  textile  exports,  cotton  yarn  and  piece 
)ods  contributed  74  million  dollars,  or  79  per- 
pnt;  raw  silk  and  silk  piece  goods,  11  million  dol- 
|rs,  or  12  percent ;  rayon  yarn  and  piece  goods  and 
|ool  yarn  and  piece  goods,  approximately  3  mil- 
pn  dollars  apiece,  or  3  percent  each.  It  is  ap- 
jirent  from  these  figures  that  silk  exports  suffered 
1  great  decline  between  1946  and  1947  and  that 
;>tton  exports  had  become  much  more  significant, 
!  silk-fabric  exports  expand  in  the  future,  as 
;ems  very  likely,  this  relation  between  silk  and 
;>tton  exports — the  major  textile-export  items  in 
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Japan's  prewar  trade — may  be  less  far  apart  in 
the  future. 

Until  August  15,  1947,  trade  with  Japan  was 
conducted  almost  entirely  on  a  government-to- 
government  basis.  The  Japanese  Government 
Board  of  Trade,  Boeki  Oho,  was  the  nominal  prin- 
cipal on  the  Japanese  side  of  all  export  and  all 
import  transactions.  In  practically  every  such 
transaction  the  buyer  from  or  seller  to  Japan  was 
a  foreign  government  or  government  corporation 
(the  U.  S.  Commercial  Company  in  the  case  of 
exports  to  the  United  States)  or  private  firms 
specifically  designated  by  their  governments  to 
carry  on  trade  with  Japan.  Private  business- 
men were  invited  to  Japan  for  the  first  time  under 
the  occupation  in  the  summer  of  1947  with  Au- 
gust 15  as  the  opening  date.  Beginning  Septem- 
ber 1,  Boeki  Cho  was  authorized  to  enter  into  sales 
contracts  with  private  foreign  traders  in  Japan 
for  the  export  of  practically  all  types  of  Japanese 
goods  currently  being  produced  for  export,  with 
the  exceptions  of  cotton  textiles,  raw  silk,  and  the 
1947  tea  crop.  With  reference  to  cotton  textiles, 
the  U.  S.  Commercial  Company's  sales  policy  was 
to  sell  only  to  governments  in  order  to  keep  sales 
on  a  large-scale  basis,  to  keep  selling  expenses 
low,  and  to  avoid  the  problem  of  discriminating 
among  competing  private  firms  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Raw  silk  was  not  at  first  offered  to  private 
buyers  because  the  Usee  had  given  certain  price 
guaranties  to  the  silk  trade  in  the  United  States, 
and  price  and  sales  policies  to  be  followed  by 
Boeki  Cho  had  to  be  carefully  coordinated  with 
those  of  Usee.  When  this  coordination  was  ac- 
complished, raw  silk  was  added  to  the  list  of  com- 
modities which  could  be  purchased  by  private  for- 
eign traders  in  Japan. 

Restrictions  on  the  entry  of  businessmen  into 
Japan  were  relaxed  in  February  1948  so  as  to 
provide  for  longer  stays  in  Japan  and  for  semi- 
permanent residence.13  It  is  hoped  that  these 
"changes  in  Scap  regulations  will  increase  sub- 
stantially the  number  of  foreign  traders  in  Japan 
and  lead  directly  to  an  expanded  volume  of 
foreign  trade.  It  is  assumed,  for  example,  that 
many  American  and  foreign  firms  specializing  in 
the  textile  trade  will  consider  establishing  offices 
or  agencies  in  Japan  through  which  they  can 
arrange  to  secure  Japanese  textiles  to  fill  the  needs 
of  their  customers.  Eventually  Japanese  na- 
tionals will  be  permitted  to  travel  abroad  for  com- 
mercial purposes  and  the  marketing  of  textiles 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  fruitful  commercial  activity 
for  such  travelers.    In  the  meantime,  however,  it 


u  Scap,  Economic  and  Scientific  Section,  Report  on 
Japanese  Trade  for  the  Far  Eastern  Commission,  Dec.  5, 
1947. 

12  It  is  reported  that  for  all  of  1947,  textiles  represented 
56  percent  of  Japan's  exports. 

18  Buxletin  of  Feb.  22,  1948,  p.  254. 
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will  be  necessary  for  foreign  textile  merchants  to 
market  Japanese  production. 

A  change  in  trade  procedure  occurred  at  the 
end  of  1947  when  the  Usee  terminated  its  Jap- 
anese program.  Its  responsibility  for  the  sale  of 
raw  silk,  silk  piece  goods,  cotton  yarn,  and  cot- 
ton piece  goods  in  the  United  States  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  newly  established  "Scap  Foreign 
Trade  New  York  Office"  under  the  supervision  of 
a  Scap  representative  who  also  acts  as  an  agent 
of  Boeki  Clio.  This  office  will  be  maintained  only 
until  private  trade  channels  have  been  opened  up 
sufficiently  to  assure  a  maximizing  of  Japanese 
export  proceeds  without  such  an  agency.  The 
office  is  empowered  to  negotiate  contracts  with 
American  dealers  for  Japanese  commodities,  in 
addition  to  the  ones  mentioned  above,  although 
American  dealers  and  foreign  traders  will  be  able 
to  buy  goods  in  Japan  on  the  same  terms  and  at 
the  same  prices  as  those  quoted  by  the  New  York 
office.  The  office  also  maintains  a  showroom, 
makes  Japanese  trade  information  available  to  the 
United  States  market,  and  supplies  United  States 
market  information  to  Scap  and  Boeki  Oho. 

THE  FUTURE  UNDER  THE  OCCUPATION: 
PROBLEMS  AND  PROSPECTS 

The  significance  of  textiles  in  the  Japanese 
economy  makes  the  rehabilitation  of  Japan's  tex- 
tile industries  essential  to  a  self-supporting  econ- 
omy, and  consequently,  to  the  successful  achieve- 
ment of  the  aims  of  the  occupation  and  a  minimi- 
zation of  the  costs  to  the  United  States  and  its 
Allies  of  supporting  Japan.  The  rehabilitation 
of  the  Japanese  textile  industries  is  dependent 
partly  upon  the  solution  or  amelioration  of  Japan's 
domestic  economic  problems,  partly  upon  United 
States  and  Allied  policies,  and  partly  upon  the 
world  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  for  tex- 
tile raw  materials  and  finished  products.  The 
extent  to  which  these  industries  are  rehabilitated 
will  be  a  factor  in  determining  the  post-occupa- 
tion status  of  the  Japanese  economy  and  the  con- 
tribution which  Japan  can  make  to  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  world  economy. 

Japan's  internal  economic  problems,  such  as  the 
availability  of  trained  labor  and  of  fuel  and  power 
for  textile  mills,  are  affected  by  occupation  policy 
even  though  it  is  not  within  the  purview  of  the 
Allied  occupation  to  engage  in  the  operations  of 
Japanese  industry.  For  example,  the  availability 
of  labor  can  be  correlated  with  the  availability 
of  food  in  urban  areas ;  the  adequacy  of  food,  in 
turn,  is  determined  partly  by  the  amount  of  United 
States  outlays,  partly  by  the  volume  of  Japanese 
exports  to  pay  for  food  imports,  and  partly  by 
world  food  supplies. 

As  long  as  the  occupation  continues  and  the 
Japanese  are  not  permitted  to  participate  freely 
in  world  trade,  Allied  policies  will  affect  the  pro- 
curement of  textile  raw  materials  and  the  mar- 
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keting  of  finished  textiles.  Even  the  most  f  avc- 
able  Allied  policies  toward  the  rehabilitation 
the  Japanese  textile  industries,  however,  cann 
solve  the  problems  of  world  shortages  of  r;i 
materials  or  market  antipathy  toward  the  prc- 
ucts  Japan  is  trying  to  sell. 

Cotton 

The  cotton-textile  industry,  which  may  be 
pected  to  continue  to  provide  a  large  share  I 
Japan's  exports,  is  the  one  which  is  most  serious/ 
confronted  with  raw  material  and  market  prc- 
lems.  The  policies  of  the  United  States  Govei- 
ment  and  Fec  do  not  restrict  Japanese  raw-cotti 
imports  to  American  sources,  but  provide  for  pi- 
curement  from  all  world  sources.  Although,  3 
noted  above,  Japan  has  received  raw  cotton  fm 
India,  the  development  of  the  Indian  cotton-sp:- 
ning  industry  and  internal  political  difficulta 
may  preclude  the  procurement  of  as  large  quali- 
ties from  India  and  Pakistan  as  before  the  wif. 

The  procurement  of  United  States  raw  cotti 
has  had  the  effect  of  requiring  Japan  to  expd 
cotton  textiles  for  dollars.  Although  the  contnt 
with  the  Ccc  does  not  require  textiles  to  be  sd 
for  dollars,  its  requirement  that  it  receive  the  dj| 
lar  value  of  textiles  manufactured  from  Ccc  cotti 
at  the  time  of  delivery,  has  meant  that  Boeki  Ci 
cannot  sell  for  currencies  other  than  dollars  unit: 
an  equivalent  sum  in  dollars  is  available  from  son 
other  source.  For  a  number  of  months  the  &cv. 
shortage  of  cotton  textiles  led  nondollar  countr  1 
to  make  sufficient  dollars  available  to  buy  abet 
half  of  the  exportable  cotton  textiles  producl 
with  the  first  Ccc  cotton.  The  growing  shorta? 
of  dollars,  accumulating  stocks  in  Japan,  anch 
less  urgent  world  demand  for  cotton  textiles  opi 
the  possibility  of  Japanese  cotton  goods  enteri ! 
the  United  States.  Because  of  the  present  tarf 
structure,  however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  viV 
ume  of  cotton  textiles  which  Japan  could  sell  1 
the  United  States  would  be  large  enough  to  ha; 
an  effect  on  the  United  States  market  whii 
American  producers  supplied  with  their  output  I 
almost  10  billion  square  yards  in  1947. 

Silk 

The  Japanese  silk  industry  has  no  raw-materil 
problem,  but,  as  noted,  it  has  suffered  from  tf 
failure  of  Japan's  former  markets,  especially  t; 
United  States,  to  import  significant  quantities 
raw  silk.  No  large  increase  in  exports  of  raf 
silk  is  anticipated  because  of  the  greater  popu- 
larity of  nylon  for  hosiery,  although  silk  fabric 
have  certain  desirable  qualities  not  found  x 
fabrics  made  from  synthetic  fibers.  Eaw-silk  e- 
ports  will  probably  go  almost  entirely  for  fabi: 
manufacture  in  the  United  States,  France,  ail 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  is  believed  that  du- 
ing  the  next  few  years  Japanese-manufacturl 
silk-fabric  exports  will  increase  substantially. 
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The  Japanese  woolen  industry  has  both  a  raw- 
iterial  and  a  market  problem.  The  industry  is 
most  wholly  dependent  upon  imported  wools 
aich  before  the  war  came  chiefly  from  Australia, 
small  quantity  of  Australian  wool  was  shipped 
iring  the  latter  part  of  1947  on  a  virtual  cash 
illar  basis.  At  the  beginning  of  1948  the  Aus- 
dian  Government  announced  that  Australia 
>uld  exchange  raw  wool  for  Japanese  textiles 
d  other  products,  in  amounts  depending  upon 
e  volume  of  Japanese  goods  which  Australia  is 
le  to  use.  No  details  as  to  quantities  of  ma- 
nals  concerned  have  at  present  been  announced. 
Japan's  major  wool-textile  markets  before  the 
ir  were  China,  Manchuria,  Korea,  and  other  Far 
tstern  countries.  As  long  as  present  political 
d  economic  conditions  in  the  Far  East  continue, 
pan  will  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  its  wool 
ctile  export  markets.  It  would  appear  that  both 
w  material  and  market  problems  will  limit  the 
tent  of  rehabilitation  of  the  Japanese  wool 
iustry. 

yon 

The  Japanese  rayon  industry  could  probably 
1  its  products  without  much  difficulty  in  world 
.rkets  today  because  of  the  current  rayon  short- 


age. In  order  for  Japan  to  manufacture  rayon 
of  suitable  quality  for  export,  however,  rayon  pulp 
must  be  imported  since  most  domestic  rayon  pulp 
is  of  inferior  quality.  A  world  shortage  of  rayon 
pulp  as  well  as  credit  difficulties  have  prevented 
significant  rayon-pulp  purchases.  Internally, 
Japanese  producers  have  faced  the  problem  of 
securing  coal  for  rayon  production,  a  serious 
obstacle  because  of  the  coal  shortage.  A  larger 
quantity  of  coal  is  required  to  produce  a  given 
quantity  of  rayon  textiles  than  is  required  to  pro- 
duce a  comparable  quantity  of  cotton,  wool,  or  silk 
textiles.  As  long  as  Japan  suffers  from  an  acute 
shortage  of  coal,  it  may  be  uneconomical  to  divert 
to  the  rayon  industry  coal  which  otherwise  could 
be  used  by  other  branches  of  the  textile  industry 
(e.g.,  cotton)  in  production  for  export.  In  addi- 
tion, certain  essential  chemicals — caustic  soda  and 
sulphuric  acid — are  produced  in  Japan  only  from 
imported  raw  materials  and  coal,  and  hence  are 
also  in  short  supply.  Thus,  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  rayon  industry  will  be  determined  by  the  avail- 
ability of  rayon  pulp,  coal,  and  chemicals. 

It  may  take  from  five  to  ten  years  to  solve  the 
problems  which  are  facing  Japan's  textile  in- 
dustries today.  The  significance  of  these  indus- 
tries to  the  Japanese  economy  and  to  United 
States  and  Allied  policies  make  these  problems  of 
concern  to  us. 
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SECOND  SESSION  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  TELECOMMUNICATION  UNION 

By  Helen   G.  Kelly 


The  Administrative  Council  of  the  International 
Telecommunication  Union  held  its  second  session 
at  Geneva,  from  January  20  to  February  11,  1948. 
The  Administrative  Council,  which  was  set  up  by 
the  International  Telecommunication  Conference 
at  Atlantic  City  in  the  autumn  of  1947,  constituted 
one  of  the  outstanding  innovations  in  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Union.  Its  particular  purpose  was 
to  assure  the  continuity  of  the  authority  of  the 
Union  in  the  interval  between  plenipotentiary  con- 
ferences, as  well  as  to  assure  the  coordination  of  the 
activities  of  the  other  permanent  organs  of  the 
Union  and  of  the  Union  with  other  international 
organizations  such  as  the  United  Nations  and 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
(Icao).  The  Telecommunication  Conference 
elected  the  following  18  countries  as  members  of 
the  Council:  Argentina,  Brazil,  Canada,  China, 
Colombia,  Egypt,  France,  Italy,  Lebanon,  Pakis- 
tan, Poland,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Yugoslavia. 


1  The  Council,  at  its  first  day's  meeting,  was  presented 
with  a  difficult  problem.  The  Soviet  Administration, 
three  days  before  the  convening  of  the  Council,  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Union  advising 
that  its  Representative  was  ill  and  would  be  unable  to 
attend.  The  Soviet  Administration  requested  that  the 
Council  session  be  deferred  until  March  1.  Considering 
this  problem  as  the  first  item  on  its  agenda,  the  Council 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  meeting  should  not  be 
postponed.  It  based  its  decision  on  the  fact  that  by  the 
time  the  Soviet  Administration  had  notified  the  Secre- 
tary General  most  of  the  representatives  had  either  ar- 
rived at  Geneva  or  were  en  route  thereto.  Since  many 
had  come  long  distances,  it  was  felt  that  the  expenditure 
of  funds  was  too  great  to  allow  a  postponement.  In  addi- 
tion, it  was  maintained  that  the  members  of  the  Council 
are  countries  and  not  individuals  and  that  a  second  repre- 
sentative should  be  designated  in  the  event  that  the  first 
one  is  unable  to  attend. 

No  provision  had  been  made  in  the  convention  for  the 
appointment  of  an  acting  chairman,  and  the  second  prob- 
lem confronting  the  Council  was  one  of  interpretation  of 
the  new  convention.  The  Council  finally  elected  by  anani- 
mous  vote  the  United  States  Representative,  Mr.  de  Wolf, 
as  acting  chairman.  It  included  a  provision  in  the  rules 
of  procedure  that  in  the  future,  should  a  similar  situation 
arise,  the  four  vice  chairmen  would  choose  an  acting 
chairman  by  agreement  or  by  lot. 
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At  its  first  session,  an  organizational  meeti; 
held  at  Atlantic  City,  the  Council  elected  the  ft- 
lowing  countries  as  vice  chairmen :  China,  Fran, 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  Unitl 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Francis  Colt  i 
Wolf,  Chief  of  the  Telecommunications  Divisii 
of  the  Department  of  State,  was  designated  by  tb 
Government  as  the  Representative  of  the  Unitl 
States  on  the  Council.  In  accordance  with  t; 
provisions  of  the  convention,  the  vice  chairmt 
then  chose  the  chairman  of  the  Council  by  agn- 
ment  among  themselves  and  their  unanimci 
choice  was  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republi . 
Mr.  Fortoushenko,  the  chairman  of  the  Sovt 
Delegation  to  the  three  Atlantic  City  conference 
served  as  the  Soviet  Representative  and  hence  I 
the  chairman  at  this  first  session.  The  second  s<- 
sion  was  scheduled  to  convene  at  Geneva  on  Ja 
uary  20,  1948. 

At  its  second  session  the  Council  met  daily  e- 
cept  Sunday  for  three  weeks  and  reached  appro:- 
mately  35  decisions,  resolutions,  and  opinio- 
which  were  consolidated  into  one  document  at  t; 
end  of  the  session.  These  covered  a  wide  field  i- 
cluding  practically  every  phase  of  the  operatii 
of  the  Union. 

The  members  of  the  Council  enumerated  abo; 
were  represented  at  the  second  session,  with  t; 
exception  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  I- 
publics.1  The  Polish,  Turkish,  and  Colombii 
Representatives  arrived  late,  and  Brazil  was  re- 
resented  by  its  Minister  at  Bern.  The  Chairmi 
of  the  International  Frequency  Registrati) 
Board  (Ifkb)  and  the  Director  of  the  Intern- 
tional  Telephone  Consultative  Committee  (Cci 
sat  as  observers  at  the  meetings  of  the  Council 
provided  in  the  convention. 

Mr.  de  Wolf  was  assisted  at  the  second  sessii 
by  two  advisers,  Helen  G.  Kelly  and  John  I 
Tomlinson,  both  of  the  Department  of  State,    i 

Among  the  more  important  administrative  ail 
financial  decisions  of  the  Council  were  t: 
following : 

1.  The  Council  approved  the  budget  for  1948  : 
the  ceiling  of  3,000,000  Swiss  francs  set  by  the  A 
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ntic  City  conferences.  In  this  connection  it  may 
i  mentioned  that  the  Council  was  most  economy  - 
inded  and  viewed  with  disfavor  any  unnecessary 
cpenditure  of  funds  and  particularly  any  attempt 
»  exceed  the  ceiling  mentioned  above.  The 
udget  Subcommittee,  which  undertook  its  task  of 
ie  examination  of  the  finances  of  the  Union  in  a 
ost  serious  and  painstaking  manner,  presented  a 
port  which  the  Council  adopted  with  very  little 
scussion. 

2.  The  original  provision  that  the  General 
scretariat  of  the  Union  (formerly  called  the 
ureau  of  the  Union)  should  be  transferred  from 
ern  to  Geneva  during  the  current  year  was  set 
dde  because  of  the  lack  of  funds.  The  Council 
rreed  to  this  measure  in  order  that  it  might 
■main  within  the  budgetary  limitations  set  at 
tlantic  City.  The  transfer  of  the  General  Secre- 
riat  will  take  place  on  January  1,  1949. 

3.  The  Council  agreed  to  the  transfer  of  the  In- 
rnational  Telephone  Consultative  Committee 
Ucif)  secretariat  and  laboratories  to  Geneva 
iring  the  course  of  1948,  the  expense  for  moving 
'ing  defrayed  by  the  Ccif  itself. 

4.  The  Council  agreed  that  as  of  January  1, 
)49,  the  free  distribution  of  the  documents  of  the 
nion  should  be  discontinued.  This  was  made 
jcessary  by  the  provision  of  the  new  convention 
iat  French,  English,  and  Spanish  should  be  the 
orking  languages  of  the  Union  instead  of  only 
rench  as  in  the  past.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
counting  necessary  by  the  General  Secretariat 
ould  be  too  difficult  since  it  would  require  the 
timation  of  the  costs  involved  in  preparing  docu- 
ents  in  three  different  languages,  where  many  of 
ie  expenses  would  be  common  to  all  three  lan- 
lages  but  in  different  proportion. 

The  agenda  contained  numerous  items  concern- 
ig  various  aspects  of  the  relationship  between  the 
nion  and  the  United  Nations,  as  well  as  with 
her  international  organizations.  Most  of  these 
ems  were  deferred  to  the  September  meeting  of 
ie  Council  because  of  the  lack  of  time.  In  the 
teantime,  reports  will  be  prepared  by  the  Secre- 
ry  General  on  many  of  these  questions  and  final 
Jcisions  will  be  reached  at  the  September  meet- 
jig.  In  general  the  attitude  of  the  Council  toward 
ie  United  Nations  was  one  of  cooperation  and 
jiendliness.  However,  as  at  Atlantic  City,  there 
as  evidenced  a  desire  to  remain  autonomous.  A 
!  ck  of  coordination  between  the  Secretariat  of  the 
( nited  Nations  and  the  Secretariat  of  the  Union 
as  obvious,  particularly  in  the  failure  of  the 
[  nited  Nations  Secretariat  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
;0n  of  the  Union  Secretariat  matters  of  direct  con- 
isrn  to  the  Union.  The  Secretary  General  of  the 
|  nion  was  directed  by  the  Council  to  bring  this 
atter  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary-General 

j  This  is  the  first  conference  to  be  called  by  the  Union 
lid  not  by  an  inviting  government. 
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of  the  United  Nations  and  to  discuss  it  informally 
with  the  Director  of  the  Transport  and  Communi- 
cations Division  of  the  United  Nations  Secretariat. 

The  Council  also  considered  the  question  of  Itu 
representation  at  international  conferences  (other 
than  Ittj  conferences)  in  which  the  Union  is  inter- 
ested. There  was  some  thought  that  the  Union 
could  be  represented  by  one  of  the  officials  of  the 
General  Secretariat  or  by  a  member  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Council.  After  discussion  it  was  finally 
agreed  that  no  one  person  could  make  decisions  for 
the  Union  at  such  meetings  but  that  it  was  desir- 
able to  have  the  Union  represented  by  the  Secre- 
tary General  or  a  person  designated  by  him  who 
would  supply  information  concerning  the  Union 
but  who  would  go  no  further. 

The  Council  approved  the  calling  of  the  Inter- 
national Administrative  Aeronautical  Radio  Con- 
ference at  Geneva  on  May  15,  1948.2  In  accord- 
ance with  the  decision  of  the  Council,  a  telegram 
was  sent  to  the  signatories  of  the  Atlantic  City  con- 
vention, requesting  their  approval  of  the  calling 
of  this  Conference.  The  approval  of  a  majority, 
as  required  before  the  Conference  could  be  con- 
vened, was  attained.  It  was  decided  that  a  pre- 
paratory group  of  experts  would  proceed  to 
Geneva  three  weeks  before  the  Conference  con- 
venes to  prepare  its  agenda. 

The  Council  also  approved  the  calling  of  the 
Administrative  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Con- 
ference at  Paris  on  May  1,  1949,  by  the  French 
Government.  In  addition  it  approved  a  recom- 
mendation by  the  Provisional  Frequency  Board 
(Pfb)  of  the  Union  for  the  convening  of  certain 
regional  conferences  to  implement  the  decisions  of 
the  Atlantic  City  Radio  Conference. 

Various  political  questions  arose  and  were  for- 
warded to  the  Council  while  it  was  in  session. 
The  first  was  a  request  for  an  expression  of  opin- 
ion from  the  preparatory  committee  of  experts  of 
eight  countries  at  Brussels  preparing  for  the  Euro- 
pean Broadcasting  Conference  at  Copenhagen. 
The  Soviet  Delegation  to  the  Committee  of  Eight 
had  requested  a  provision  in  the  rules  of  proce- 
dure requiring  unanimity  in  all  decisions  reached. 
The  Council  advised  the  Committee  of  Eight  that, 
while  the  latter  was  free  to  adopt  its  own  rules 
of  procedure,  the  Council  looked  with  disfavor 
on  the  adoption  of  a  rule  contrary  to  the  long- 
established  custom  and  spirit  of  the  Itu. 

The  second  resulted  in  the  approval  by  the 
Council  of  the  participation  of  the  International 
Broadcasting  Organization  (Oir)  in  the  forth- 
coming International  Radio  Consultative  Com- 
mittee (Ccir)  Conference  at  Stockholm. 

The  third  was  the  report  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Provisional  Frequency  Board  (Pfb),  which  out- 
lined the  progress  of  the  Board  up  to  date  and 
included  a  statement  on  the  divergence  of  views 
between  the  Soviet  Delegation  and  the  United 
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U.S.  Regards  Information  to  Security  Council  on  Political  Developmen | 

in  Czechoslovakia  Necessa 

STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN  » 
U.S.  Representative  in  the  Security  Council 


The  Security  Council  has  been  considering  the 
serious  charges  made  before  it  both  against  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  present  Czechoslovak  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  the  recent  events  that  have 
taken  place  in  Czechoslovakia. 

It  is  charged  that  the  Government  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic,  legally  constituted  by  the 
parliamentary  election  of  May  1946,  has  been 
undermined  by  a  Communist  minority  which  was 
encouraged  and  given  promise  of  help  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  U.S.S.R. 

It  is  said  that  the  Communist  coup  was  success- 
ful only  because  of  the  violence  of  a  Soviet-sup- 
ported Communist  minority ;  because  of  the  par- 
ticipation of  Soviet  representatives ;  and  the  threat 
of  military  force  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  readiness 
near  the  boundaries  of  Czechoslovakia.  Soviet 
officials  and  military  representatives  are  alleged 
to  have  taken  part  in  meetings  and  demonstrations 
in  Prague  during  the  crisis.  It  was  further  al- 
leged that  Soviet  officers  participated  in  the  arrest 
of  non-Communist  political  leaders;  that  Soviet 
agents  worked  in  the  Ministry  of  Interior  which 
controls  the  police  and  the  security  troops;  and 
that  Soviet  agents  were  also  among  the  armed 
militia  in  the  streets  of  Prague. 

Allegations  were  made  in  support  of  the  charge 
that  Czechoslovakia  was  subject  to  indirect  ag- 
gression and  political  infiltration  which  led  to  the 
subversion  of  the  parliamentary  regime  and  to  the 
establishment  of  a  terroristic  police  rule  under  the 
present  regime. 

It  is  further  charged  that  the  political  indepen- 
dence of  Czechoslovakia,  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  has  been  violated  by  threat  of  use  of  force 
on  the  part  of  another  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  U.S.S.R.,  in  violation  of  paragraph  4 
of  article  2  of  the  Charter,  and  that  as  a  result  a 
situation  exists  which  is  likely  to  endanger  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security. 

It  has  been  argued  that  these  charges  cannot  be 
considered  by  the  Security  Council  because  of  the 
provision  contained  in  article  2  (7)  of  the  Charter 
providing  that  the  United  Nations  cannot  inter- 
vene in  matters  which  are  essentially  within  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  a  state.  However,  the 
charges  are  based  on  the  allegation  of  an  illegal 

1  M;ide  in  the  Security  Council  on  Apr.  12,  1948,  and 
released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations  on  the  same  date. 
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intervention  of  one  state  in  the  internal  affairs 
another  state  leading  to  the  impairment  of  :? 
political  independence.  Moreover,  the  restorati  i 
and  maintenance  of  democratic  institutions  I 
liberated  Europe,  including  Czechoslovakia,  w; 
made  the  subject  of  an  international  agreeme: 
concluded  at  Yalta  by  Marshal  Stalin,  Prill 
Minister  Churchill,  and  President  Roosevelt  i 
February  1945.  Consequently,  if  the  charges  m 
true,  article  2(7)  could  clearly  not  be  a  bar> 
Security  Council  jurisdiction  over  the  Czech - 
Slovak  question.  The  taking  of  evidence  is  tii 
way  to  settle  whether  the  charges  are  a  premec 
tated  quota  of  slander,  as  charged  by  the  Sovi, 
Union. 

In  the  charges  before  us  we  are  not  faced  wi 
an  account  of  armed  forces  moving  across  t; 
frontier  from  one  state  to  another  in  pursuance  : 
an  aggressive  purpose.  In  such  case  of  a  "use  : 
force"  the  problem  of  evidence  for  all  practic 
purposes  would  not  arise.  However,  the  charg; 
before  us  are  that  a  "threat  of  force"  was  use 
The  Security  Council  must  determine  whetlr 
"threat  of  force"  was  used  or  some  other  form  ' 
pressure  or  illegal  interference  was  applied.  A) 
the  facts  in  this  case  are  not  readily  apparent,  b. 
the  seriousness  of  the  charges  is  such  that  the  S 
curity  Council  is  bound  to  make  every  effort  i 
"get  at  the  facts". 

The  Chilean  Government,  which  brought  t.» 
Czechoslovak  question  before  the  Security  Cou 
cil  originally,  requested  the  Security  Council  > 
conduct  an  investigation.   A  proposal  has  now  be<. 
submitted  by  the  Chilean  Government  for  the  cr 
ation  of  a  subcommittee  to  hear  witnesses  and  r 
port  to  the  Security  Council  on  the  nature  of  the 
testimony.    We  believe  that  this  might  be  a  co 
venient  method  for  the  Security  Council  to  unde 
stand  the  Czechoslovak  situation.     I  assert  th 
the  United  States  is  behind  this  proposition  if 
is  made  by  a  member  of  the  Council. 

What  were  the  events  that  led  up  to  the  death  j 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  that  country  and  to  tl 
numerous    resignations    of    Czechoslovak   dipl 
matic  representatives  in  the  United  States,  Ca 
ada,  Netherlands,  Norway,  France,  and  elsewhen 
Is  the  death  of  Masaryk  propaganda  poison?   A 
these  resignations  deceit  circulated  abroad  ?     Wl 
is  there  present  along  the  Czechoslovak  fronti 
an  unusually  heavy  frontier  guard  and  what 
the  significance  of  the  flight  from  that  country  < 
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amerous  refugees  and  particularly  political  fig- 
res  whose  reputation  and  integrity  were  not 
irown  into  question  prior  to  the  rise  of  the  new 
gime  ? 

Certain  facts  on  the  developments  in  Czecho- 
ovakia  itself  are  a  matter  of  common  knowledge, 
hey  have  not  been  reviewed  in  detail  here,  how- 
•er,  and  they  should  be.  They  constitute  the 
amework  of  internal  developments  against 
hich  the  charges  of  external  interference  must 
)  considered. 

The  Czechoslovak  Government  crisis  was  pre- 
pitated  by  the  unwillingness  of  Premier  Gott- 
ald  and  the  Communist  ministers  to  respect  two 
ajority  decisions  of  the  Cabinet  with  reference 
i  the  administration  of  the  police  power  under 
ie  Communist  Ministry  of  Interior.  The  latter 
as  making  arbitrary  appointments  of  police  of- 
:ials  in  a  process  of  extending  Communist  con- 
ol.  The  12  non-Communist  ministers  resigned  in 
■otest  as  an  appropriate  parliamentary  response 
a  refusal  of  a  Cabinet  minority  to  abide  by  the 
ish  of  the  Cabinet  majority.  The  Communists 
;ized  upon  this  as  an  occasion  for  breaking  the 
■ 'position,  discrediting  its  leaders,  and  taking 
<er  full  control  of  the  Government.  How  was  it 
]  ssible  that  this  minority  party  could  successfully 
certhrow  the  elected  Government  of  Czechoslo- 
kia  and  establish  in  effect  a  police  regime? 
At  the  time  of  the  crisis  the  Communist  Party 
is  already  in  control  of  the  security  police,  the 
ate  broadcasting  apparatus,  and  had  also  secured 
lportant  influence  in  the  armed  forces.  This 
mtrol  arose  as  a  result  of  a  series  of  circum- 
unces,  beginning  with  the  signing  of  a  friend- 
sip  treaty  between  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
1S.S.R.  on  December  12,  1943.  This  was  an  ex- 
jession  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Czecho- 
s»vak  Government  to  maintain  close  relations 
1  th  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  genuine  belief  that 
'echoslovakia,  when  liberated  from  German  oc- 
I  pation,  would  be  able  to  continue  its  democratic 
I  wernment  and  institutions  without  intervention 
j  >m  her  powerful  neighbor.  This  treaty,  in  fact, 
duded  a  clause  stipulating  nonintervention  by 
<  her  of  the  parties  in  the  other's  domestic  affairs. 
J  is  perhaps  significant  to  note  that  this  treaty 
'is  one  of  a  series  of  treaties  signed  between  the 
5.S.R.,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Po- 
1  id,  all  of  which  contained  this  guaranty.  Now 
J  sk  you,  are  these  allegations  based  on  newspaper 
i,)orts,  or  are  they  based  on  solemn  conventions? 
J  the  same  time,  the  Czechoslovak  leaders  de- 
cired  their  willingness  to  include  representatives 
q  the  Communist  Party  in  a  new  Cabinet,  al- 
t>ugh  it  had  never  before  participated  in  any 
(|3choslovak  Government.  They  showed  more 
tin  good  will  to  cooperate  with  the  Soviet  Union 
M  with  the  Communists.  In  the  negotiations 
tat  took  place  in  1945  in  Moscow  among  Czecho- 
s|vak  leaders  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  a 
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new  Cabinet,  the  Communists  managed  to  secure 
the  key  posts  of  Interior,  Information,  Agricul- 
ture, and  Education.  In  addition,  the  Communists 
had  a  stronghold  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs through  the  Undersecretary  of  State  and  in 
the  Ministry  of  National  Defense,  which  was 
headed  by  General  Ludvig  Svoboda,  a  professional 
soldier  who  had  led  the  first  Czechoslovak  brigade 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  whose  pro-Soviet  sentiments 
are  well  known.  These  key  positions  as  a  rule,  ac- 
cording to  the  Czechoslovak  parliamentary  prac- 
tice, went  to  the  party  that  received  the  strongest 
support  in  the  elections.  We  can  only  speculate  on 
what  basis  the  Communists  obtained  them  during 
the  Moscow  discussion. 

Control  of  key  posts  in  the  Government  placed 
the  Communists  during  the  period  immediately 
after  Czechoslovak  liberation  in  a  dominant  posi- 
tion entirely  out  of  proportion  to  their  popular 
support.  Through  the  Ministry  of  Interior  they 
controlled  the  police,  which  they  soon  reorganized, 
into  the  National  Security  Corps  based  on  the 
Soviet  model.  The  Ministry  of  Information  gave 
them  control  over  the  use  of  mass  media  of  com- 
munication for  propaganda  purposes,  and  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  placed  them  in  a  position 
to  compel  allegiance  from  agricultural  workers 
and  small  peasants. 

Moreover,  it  will  be  recalled  that  at  the  time 
of  the  liberation  from  the  German  occupation  four 
fifths  of  the  country  was  occupied  by  Soviet  troops 
and  remained  so  occupied  for  eight  subsequent 
months. 

Despite  these  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  Com- 
munist Party,  62  percent  of  the  vote  in  the  first 
postwar  election  went  to  the  non-Communist 
parties.  Nevertheless,  in  subsequent  develop- 
ments the  Communists  ignored  the  fact  that  they 
were  a  minority  and  attempted  to  discredit  and 
undermine  non-Communist  parties  such  as  the 
Slovak  Democrats  and  the  National  Socialists. 

The  Communists  had  given  sufficient  evidence 
before  the  recent  seizure  of  power  that  they  could 
not  and  would  not  tolerate  any  political  opposi- 
tion, which  they  identified  as  treason  to  the  state. 
This  was  brought  out  at  the  time  of  the  coup  by 
immediate  formation  of  action  committees,  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  well-disciplined  and  fully 
armed  factory  militia  in  Prague,  and  the  swift  and 
ruthless  purge  of  the  non-Communist  leaders. 
These  steps  reveal  a  high  degree  of  preparation, 
a  high  degree  of  organization,  for  seizure  of  power. 
It  is  a  pattern  designed  to  usurp  control  of  a  state. 
We  should  ascertain  to  what  extent  outside  as- 
sistance contributed  to  this  thorough  preparation. 
It  shows  how  impossible  it  is  for  those  who  be- 
lieve in  government  through  democratic  processes 
and  parliamentary  methods  to  cooperate  in  good 
faith  with  the  Communists.  At  the  time  of  the 
coup  the  tension  in  Czechoslovakia  was  height- 
ened by  reports  of  Soviet  intervention  and  of  the 
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presence  of  a  large  number  of  Soviet  agents  in 
the  country.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Soviet  Dep- 
uty Foreign  Minister  Zorin  arrived  in  Prague. 
Shortly  thereafter  during  the  crisis  there  appeared 
on  the  streets  of  Prague  special  heavily  armed 
police  shock  regiments.  These  regiments  under 
the  command  of  the  Communist  Minister  of  In- 
terior were  called  out  to  patrol  the  streets  and 
to  search  the  headquarters  of  opposition  parties. 
Great  numbers  of  armed  factory  militia  also  ap- 
peared in  Prague,  marching  in  military  formation, 
wearing  red  arm  bands,  and  carrying  the  Soviet 
flag. 

All  the  indications  of  the  birth  of  a  police  state 
were  evident:  complete  seizure  of  control  over 
broadcasting  facilities,  elimination  of  non-Com- 
munist newspaper  editors,  suppression  of  a  num- 
ber of  non-Communist  periodicals,  and  the  im- 
position of  complete  censorship.  Since  the  Putsch 
no  true  opposition  publications  exist  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. Virtually  all  journalists  hitherto  criti- 
cal of  the  Communists  have  been  purged.  A  large 
number  of  journalists  have  been  expelled  from 
the  association  of  Czech  journalists,  among  them 
Lev  Sychrava,  Delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Freedom  of  Information  and  win- 
ner of  a  1947  prize  as  the  best  Czech  journalist. 

All  non-Communist  parties  were  purged  and  a 
number  of  non-Communist  functionaries  were  ar- 
rested. 

"Action  committees"  were  formed  and  given  full 
administrative  control  over  the  duly  constituted 
organs  of  the  Eepublic.  There  was  no  existing 
basis  in  Czechoslovak  law  for  any  such  act. 

Yet  according  to  reports  available  here  very 
little  overt  opposition  to  the  Communist  coup  was 
apparent.  How  are  we  to  understand  that  the 
majority  of  the  Czechoslovak  people,  known  for 
their  traditional  adherence  to  democratic  majority 
rule,  acquiesced  to  the  Communist  minority? 
Could  it  be  that  the  coup  occurred  because  over 
the  shoulder  of  the  minority  glared  the  face  of  a 
foreign  power  ?  Is  it  not  significant  that  the  mi- 
nority was  led  by  individuals  indoctrinated  by  a 
foreign  power  who  had  been  in  close  association 
with  its  authorities? 

There  are  men  of  universally  respected  reputa- 
tions who  have  for  years  been  a  part  of  Czecho- 
slovak political  life  and  who  have  now  found  it 
necessary  for  a  second  time  in  ten  years  to  flee 
their  homeland.  They  were  present  during  the 
crisis  and  can  perhaps  shed  some  light  on  the 
question  of  how  it  was  that  totalitarian  police- 
state  methods  were  substituted  for  traditional 
Czech  democratic  procedure  without  any  signifi- 
cant overt  expression  of  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
Czechoslovak! an  people. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  Security  Council 
discussions,  the  Czechoslovak  story  assumes  added 
significance  when  compared  with  developments 
that  have  taken  place  throughout  eastern  and  cen- 
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tral  Europe.     In  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Rumam 
and  Poland,  while  details  varied,  the  general  pa 
tern  was  the  same.    Like  Czechoslovakia,  all  the 
countries  have  been  occupied  by  the  Soviet  armk- 1 
The  chief  steps  were  the  acquisition  by  the  Cor 
munists  of  key  posts  in  the  Cabinet ;  control  of  ffl 
police ;  control  of  the  armies ;  control  of  the  med 
of  mass  communications ;  and  finally  control  of  i 
subversion  of  the  judiciary.    In  none  of  the  I 
countries  did  the  Communists  enjoy  popular  su 
port  sufficient  to  warrant  their  commanding  po; 
tion  in  the  government.    In  such  countries  whe 
truly  free  elections  were  held  they  received 
little  as  17  percent  of  the  total  vote,  and  the  largd 
vote  they  received  was  38  percent. 

There  is  a  striking  uniformity  in  techniques  a- 
plied  by  the  Communists  in  their  fight  against  t » 
majority.  In  all  five  countries  they  concentrate 
their  propaganda  barrage  against  one  non-Coi- 
munist  party  after  another.  The  familiar  pattet 
of  accusation  of  conspiracy  against  the  state  ail 
of  hostility  to  the  Soviet  Union  was  used. 

Let  us  think  of  the  trial  of  the  Bulgarian  pe:- 
ant  leader,  Petkov;  the  trial  of  Maniu  of  B- 
mania ;  the  arrest  of  the  popular  peasant  lead 
Kovacs,  in  Hungary;  the  trials  of  oppositji 
leaders  in  Poland;  and,  finally,  in  Czechoslovak 
the  charges  of  conspiracy  against  Vladiri 
Krajina,  one  of  the  outstanding  undergrod 
leaders  in  the  resistance  against  the  Germans. 
The  remarkably  similar  methods  lead  of  couis 
to  remarkably  similar  results.  In  all  five  countr \ 
we  are  now  confronted  with  regimes  control)  i 
unquestionably  and  totally  by  the  Communl 
parties.  The  policies  of  these  regimes  would  sen 
to  follow  without  deviation  the  interests  of  u 
Soviet  Union. 

As  was  the  case  previously  in  the  other  to 
countries,  the  new  Czechoslovak  regime  has  n] 
cast  aside  the  entire  substance  of  parliaments 
practice.  All  effective  opposition  leaders  are 
moved,  the  opposition  journalists  deprived  of  thi 
freedom  to  write,  the  traditional  autonomy  of  j 
600-year-old  Charles  University  of  Prague  b. 
tally  violated  by  the  dismissal  of  its  duly  elecic 
head  followed  by  a  purge  of  a  substantial  numli 
of  its  professors. 

The  uniformity  and  the  smooth  operation  of  I 
pattern  raises  the  logical  question  whether  or  i 
there  is  any  coordination  from  a  central  point  I 
the  implementation  of  this  pattern.  Is  it  not  s; 
nificant  that  the  top  Communists  in  Hungary  sil 
as  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  Rakosi,  and 
economic  czar,  Vas,  Foreign  Minister  Paukeri 
Rumania,  Prime  Minister  Dimitrov  and  Forei 
Minister  Kolarov  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  entire  le 
ership  of  Czechoslovakia,  including  Premier  G«t 
wald,  Cabinet  Ministers  Fierlinger,  Kopec} 
Nejedly,  and  the  Secretary  General  of  the  C<i 
munist  Party,  Slansky,  have  all  spent  years) 
active  work  in  Moscow  and  have  been  in  close 
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■ciation  with  both  the  Soviet  Communist  leaders 
i  well  as  the  Communist  leaders  in  other 
■untries  and  that  some  of  them  have  even  be- 
>me  Soviet  citizens  ? 

To  complete  the  similarity  of  the  patterns  in  all 

ose  countries,  is  it  a  mere  coincidence   as  I 

rinted  out  on  Tuesday  that  the  Soviet  Deputy 

^reign  Minister  Vyshinsky  appeared  in  Bucha- 

st  at  the  crucial  moment  and  another  Soviet 

eputy  Foreign  Minister,  Zorin,  was  present  in 

League  at  the  time  of  the  February  coup  ? 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  after 

e  Czechoslovak  Government  had  indicated  its 

adiness  to  participate  in  the  Marshall  Plan  this 

iicision  was  reversed  as  a  result  of  a  telephone 

•  11  to  Prague  from  Moscow  where  the  Czecho- 
»vak  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister  had 
I  en  summoned?  Is  it  not  significant  that  the 
Ommunist  Party  of  Czechoslovakia  as  well  as  the 

•  mimunist  Parties  of  other  European  countries, 
icluding  all  the  countries  of  eastern  Europe, 
;ined  with  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  in  the 
Ominform  in  October  1947  ?  Is  it  also  not  signifi- 
(ut  that  shortly  thereafter  the  Communist  Party 
i  Czechoslovakia  became  more  aggressive?  The 
liding  role  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  in  the 
(>minform  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 

All  of  these  circumstances  lead  to  the  basic  ques- 
1m :  Has  the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia  been 
ibverted  with  the  assistance,  direct  or  indirect, 

<  an  outside  power?  Has  a  threat  of  the  use  of 
:rce  or  of  other  pressure  or  interference  by  an  out- 
lie  power  been  directed  against  the  political  in- 
ipendence  of  Czechoslovakia?  If  the  answer  is 
i  the  affirmative  then  we  are  confronted  with  a 
Illation  which  very  definitely  is  outside  of  ar- 
<le  2(7)   and  concerns  the  Security  Council. 

We  have  heard  many  contradictory  statements 
i  the  course  of  this  discussion.  The  Council  must 
{certain  the  truth.  It  should  never  condemn 
ir  approve  blindly.  This  was  a  consideration  in 
i  /  previous  proposal  that  the  Council  should  in- 
v,e  the  Representative  of  the  new  Czechoslovak 
<)vernment  to  the  table.2 

This  invitation  has  now  been  rejected.3  Why? 
'ie  rejection  is  based  on  the  thesis  that  article 
!7)  applies.  This,  as  I  have  said  previously,  is 
«'  natter  for  determination  by  this  Council.  The 
)\v  Czech  regime  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  at- 
Inpting  to  decide  that  question  for  the  Security 

<  uncil,  to  dictate  their  unilateral  and  prejudiced 
'inion  on  this  point  to  the  Council.  This  is  a 
|*h-handed  and  arbitrary  way  of  behaving  which 

'iild  be  surprising  had  it  not  come  from  these 
pmes.  This  refusal  to  participate  does  not  give 
'  •  a  feeling  of  confidence  that  all  is  well.  If  these 
'jimes  had  a  clear  conscience,  surely  they  would 
>  ze  eagerly  the  opportunity  of  presenting  their 
*Ue  of  the  case  to  the  Council.  They  would  not 
(  pose  the  Council's  learning  the  facts  by  taking 
Idence.    This  refusal  makes  me  feel  more  than 
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ever  that  it  is  important  for  the  Security  Council 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  situation. 

We  have  also  now  been  told  that  there  are  groups 
of  men  outside  of  Czechoslovakia  who  were  lead- 
ers in  the  political  life  of  this  country  prior  to  the 
coup.  The  Representative  of  Chile  has  made  a 
suggestion  for  the  creation  by  the  Council  of  a 
subcommittee  to  hear  the  stories  of  these  leaders 
who  were  in  Czechoslovakia  when  the  coup  oc- 
curred and  presumably  should  have  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  events  at  that  time  and  those 
which  led  up  to  the  coup.  My  Government  feels 
the  Council  would  not  be  discharging  fully  its 
obligations  if  it  did  not  hear  these  people.  It  feels 
that  the  creation  of  a  sub-group  to  receive  such 
testimony  and  to  obtain  other  available  informa- 
tion and  to  report  back  to  the  full  Council  on  it  is 
a  convenient  and  feasible  procedure. 

We  feel  the  subcommittee  should  consist  of  rep- 
resentatives of  five  states  of  the  Council.  In  our 
view  the  terms  of  reference  should  be  very  simple. 
The  subcommittee  should  be  authorized  to  hear  the 
testimony  of  these  Czech  political  leaders  and  to 
report  on  this  testimony  to  the  Security  Council. 

My  Government  feels  that  it  is  essential  that 
such  information  be  obtained  in  order  that  the 
Council  will  be  better  able  to  decide  what  further 
steps  should  be  taken  on  this  matter.  I  should  add 
that  we  would  not  consider  the  activity  of  such  a 
sub-group  to  be  in  any  way  an  investigation.  The 
proposal  before  us  has  the  full  support  of  my 
Government. 


yril  25,   1948 


7  Bulletin  of  Apr.  18,  1948,  p.  517. 

8  A  letter  dated  Apr.  8,  1948,  to  the  Secretary-General 
from  Dr.  Vladimir  Houdek,  Representative  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia to  the  U.N.  (see  U.N.  doc.  S/718  of  Apr.  10,  1948), 
follows : 

Sir:  Referring  to  your  letter  dated  April  6,  1948  and 
upon  instructions  from  my  Government,  I  have  the  honour 
to  bring  the  following  to  your  attention : 

The  discussion  of  internal  matters  before  the  Security 
Council  is  in  contradiction  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter.  Such  matters  are  exclusively  within  the  domes- 
tic jurisdiction  of  any  state.  The  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment therefore  rejects  with  indignation  the  unfounded 
complaint  which  has  been  put  before  the  Security  Council. 

Czechoslovakia  has  been  and  will  remain  a  peace-loving 
state  and  wishes  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
peace-loving  nations  on  the  basis  of  mutual  respect  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  discussion  on  the  changes  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Czechoslovak  Government  based  on  slanderous 
allegations  has  confirmed  our  conviction  that  it  is  only  a 
pretext  to  stir  up  the  hostile  campaign  against  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  states  of  Eastern  Europe  with  which 
Czechoslovakia  has  strong  bonds  of  friendship.  Such  ac- 
tion is  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  one  of  the  fundamental 
tasks  of  the  United  Nations  which  is  to  promote  friendly 
relations  between  nations  in  order  to  strengthen  inter- 
national peace  and  security. 

Since  the  discussion  of  internal  matters  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia in  the  Security  Council  is  contrary  to  the  basic 
principles  of  the  Charter,  inspired  by  the  aim  of  protect- 
ing the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  states,  the  Czech- 
oslovak Government  does  not  find  it  possible  to  take  in 
any  way  part  in  such  discussion. 
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U.S.  Observers  Invited  to  World  Health  Assembly 


TEXT  OF  LETTER  FROM  THE  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIM  COMMISSION 
OF  "WHO"  TO  THE  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE  ON  THE  COMMISSION 


5  April  1948 

Sir,  Article  80  of  the  Constitution  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  stipulates  that  that  Act  shall 
enter  into  force  immediately  26  Member  States 
of  the  United  Nations  have  become  parties  to  it. 
This  number  has,  at  the  present  date,  been 
exceeded. 

By  Article  2  of  the  Arrangement  establishing 
the  Interim  Commission  of  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization, the  Commission  is  required  to  convoke 
the  first  session  of  the  World  Health  Assembly  as 
soon  as  practicable  and  not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Constitution  of  the 
Organization  comes  into  force. 

During  its  fifth  session  the  Interim  Commission, 
in  view  of  the  imminent  entry  into  force  of  the 
Constitution  fixed  24  June  1948  as  the  opening 
date  for  the  first  session  of  the  World  Health 
Assembly,  and  decided  that  it  should  be  held  in 
Geneva. 

Accordingly,  letters  of  convocation  have  now 
been  sent  to  the  Governments  of  the  member  States 
of  the  Organization,  i.e.,  those  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  79  of  the  Constitution  have 
either  signed  that  Act  without  reservation,  or  rati- 
fied their  signatures  and  deposited  the  instruments 
of  ratification  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

1.  As  the  Government  of  your  country  has  not 
yet  accomplished  the  formalities  required  for 
membership  by  the  above-mentioned  article,  it 
cannot  at  present  be  convoked  under  that  provi- 
sion. But,  in  view  of  the  desirability  of  its  pres- 
ence at  the  Assembly,  I  have  pleasure  in  inviting 
you  to  be  good  enough  to  appoint  one  or  more 
observers  to  follow,  in  that  capacity,  the  work 
of  the  session.  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  you 
would  furnish  me  as  soon  as  possible  with  the 
names  of  the  observers  appointed. 

May  I  remind  you  that  the  role  of  observer  does 
not  carry  the  right  of  taking  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions or  the  voting.  Furthermore,  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  reimbursement  or 
expenses  to  this  category. 

2.  However,  it  goes  without  saying  that  if  your 
Government,  as  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  should 
ratify  and  deposit  the  instrument  of  ratification 
before  24  June,  it  would  be  admitted  to  partici- 
pation in  the  work  of  the  Assembly  in  the  capacity 
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of  member,  with  all  the  concomitant  advantag 
and  prerogatives.  In  case  this  hypothesis  shou 
be  confirmed  by  the  event,  and  in  order  to  obvia 
any  delay,  I  should  like  you  to  be  good  enough 
consider  the  present  invitation  as  a  convocati< 
in  due  and  proper  form.  I 

Thus,  on  the  day  when  your  Government's  ral 
fication  has  been  received  in  the  prescribed  fori 
you  will  then  proceed  to  the  appointment  of  t 
delegation  to  represent  your  country  at  the  A 
sembly,  and  will  inform  me  as  soon  as  possible 
detail  of  its  composition. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  recall  that  each  Sta 
convoked  may  be  represented  by  not  more  th; 
three  delegates,  one  of  whom  should  be  appoint, 
by  the  State  concerned  as  chief  delegate.  T 
delegate  or  delegates  should  be  chosen  from  amo  • 
persons  most  qualified  by  their  technical  coi 
petence  in  the  field  of  health,  preferably  repi 
senting  their  national  health  administratis 
Alternates  and  advisers,  whose  numbers  are  n. 
subject  to  limitation,  may  accompany  delegates. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  delegates  should  ha' 
full  powers  to  carry  out  their  functions  in  accor 
ance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  World  Heal. 
Organization.  In  particular,  in  application 
Article  24  of  the  Constitution,  they  should  1 
empowered  to  elect  the  18  States  entitled  to  clesi- 
nate  a  person  to  serve  on  the  Executive  Boai 
Moreover,  should  your  country  be  elected,  its  del 
gation  would  be  in  a  position  to  appoint  i 
"delegate  to  the  Board"  without  delay,  since  t> 
Executive  Board  will  meet  while  the  Assembly 
in  session. 

I  also  wish  to  remind  you  that  the  Executii 
Board  should  consist  of  persons  technically  qua 
fied  in  the  field  of  health,  who  may  be  accompanii 
by  alternates  and  advisers. 

With  regard  to  the  reimbursement  of  expens) 
to  the  various  delegations,  the  Interim  Comm.; 
sion  has  decided  that  the  travelling  expenses 
only  one  delegate  of  each  member  State  shall 
defrayed  by  the  Organization. 

3.  Documents  dealing  with  the  various  tasks  b 
fore  the  Assembly  will  be  transmitted  to  yi 
shortly. 

I  have  [etc.] 

Brock  Chisholm,  M.D. 
Executive  Secretary 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


>rth  American  Broadcasting  Engineers'  Meeting 


ARTICLE  BY  DONALD  R.  MACQUIVEY 


A.t  the  First  North  American  Broadcasting  En- 
beers'  Conference  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1937 1 

0  problems,  suppression  of  interference  and 
ovision  of  adequate  service,  were  the  pri- 
iry  concern  of  those  who  negotiated  the  first 
!>rth  American  regional  broadcasting  agreement 
Takba).  Eadio  waves,  of  course,  recognize  no 
tional  boundaries.  It  is  therefore  absolutely  es- 
■ltial,  if  the  best  use  of  the  radio  spectrum  is  to 
:  realized,  to  agree  internationally  concerning  the 
nditions  under  which  these  waves  shall  be  trans- 
tted. 

The  Narba  is  an  affirmation  of  international  co- 
oration  and   an   example  of  an   international 
:  reement  that  is  really  effective.    Although  prob- 
fns  have  arisen  under  the  Narba,  there  is  no  doubt 
tat  the  agreement  works,  and  it  works  to  the 
utual  benefit  of  all  countries  concerned.    An  ad- 
i  ntage  to  one  country  in  one  particular  instance 
i  compensated  by  an  advantage  to  another  in  an- 
iher  instance.     The  sum  of  all  advantages  ex- 
ods  by  far  the  disadvantages  experienced,  as  the 
ijective  is  not  to  take  from  one  and  give  to  an- 
iher  but  rather  to  determine  how  each  can  ob- 
lin  the  greatest  service  while  interfering  as  little 
i  possible  with  service  in  other  countries. 
Those  in  the  United  States  Government  con- 
■  rned  with  the  operation  of  the  Narba  have 
uny  rather  definite  views  on  how  it  could  be 
Kproved,  as  do  similarly  placed  persons  in  other 
)rth  American  countries.    Some  of  those  views 
sre  first  expressed  at  the  Second  North  Ameri- 
<n  Regional  Broadcasting  Conference  held  at 
ashington,  D.C.,  in  February  1946  to  consider 
lat  should  be  done  because  of  the  impending 

1  piration  of  the  1937  treaty.  Persons  attending 
at  conference  found  that  they  had  neither  the 
'ne  nor  the  necessary  data  to  rewrite  the  treaty 
mpletely,  and  so  they  agreed  to  extend  the  old 
3aty  by  means  of  what  is  called  the  "interim 
■;reement",  modus  vivendi.2 

I  The  interim  agreement  incorporated  some  of  the 
i  sired  modifications,  but  of  principal  interest  here 
i  the  provision  that  the  governments  concerned 

)uld  circulate  their  more  complete  proposals  and 
'at  a  group  of  radio  engineers  would  meet  at  Ha- 

ma  on  November  1,  1947.  Eight  United  States 
|overnment  representatives  and  10  industry  ad- 
jsers  attended  under  the  chairmanship  of  George 
!•  Sterling  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 


mission, the  Meeting  of  Technicians  on  the  North 
American  Regional  Broadcasting  Agreement. 
Technical  aspects  of  the  proposals  from  the  vari- 
ous countries  were  discussed  and  a  number  of 
agreements  reached. 

Unfortunately  many  of  the  international  inter- 
ference and  service-expansion  problems  are  not 
purely  matters  of  finding  the  best  technical  engi- 
neering solution.  After  all,  radio  broadcasting  is 
a  means  to  an  end,  not  the  end  in  itself.  If,  for 
example,  each  among  a  number  of  political  parties, 
as  in  Cuba,  wants  to  sponsor  its  own  station,  the 
problem  of  finding  radio-spectrum  space  is  much 
more  acute  than  would  be  the  case  if  there  were 
fewer  stations,  each  prepared  to  serve  all. 

Another  question  with  mixed  policy  and  en- 
gineering aspects  is  the  question  of  use  of  clear 
channels — those  spots  in  the  broadcast  frequency 
band  assigned  almost  exclusively  to  each  of  a  few 
high-power  stations.  Many  considerations  not 
strictly  of  an  engineering  character  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  how  best  to  provide 
broadcasting  service  to  persons  in  sparsely  popu- 
lated areas.  From  a  purely  engineering  stand- 
point, without  much  consideration  being  given  to 
the  economics  of  the  problem,  it  would  be  possible 
to  render  such  service  either  by  means  of  a  few 
clear-channel  stations  or  by  means  of  a  larger 
number  of  stations  on  the  same  frequency,  each 
serving  its  own  smaller  region.  An  essentially 
nonengineering  question  related  to  this  problem  is 
whether  or  not  clear-channel  stations  should  be 
located  in  or  near  large  cities  and  carry  programs 
and  advertising  of  purely  local  interest.  There 
are  many  details  of  these  clear-channel  problems 
and  the  complexity  and  need  to  hear  all  contro- 
versial views  have  been  two  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  conducted  extensive  hearings  on  the 
subject.  A  decision  in  the  matter  is  essential  be- 
fore any  substantial  amount  of  preparation  for 
the  next  North  American  regional  broadcasting 
conference  can  be  completed.  Until  this  and  re- 
lated decisions  are  reached,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  determine  the  potential  interference  to  or  from 
foreign  stations  on  the  same  or  adjacent  channels 
to  stations  in  this  service. 


1  Treaty  Series  962. 

2  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1533. 
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ACTIVITIES   AND   DEVELOPMENTS 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  these  matters  could  not  be 
discussed  at  Habana  without  prejudice  to  future 
Federal  Communications  Commission  decisions. 
The  delegation  was  limited  not  only  to  discussion 
of  the  technical  aspects  of  the  proposals  presented 
but  also,  within  that  limitation,  it  could  discuss 
only  those  technical  questions  which  had  little  or 
no  bearing  on  the  major  questions  yet  to  be  decided 
at  home.  This  situation  resulted  in  much  discus- 
sion and  delay  because  the  Mexican  Delegation 
was  authorized  to  discuss  much  broader  policy 
matters  than  were  the  delegates  from  any  other 
nations  represented. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  however,  the  meet- 
ing proved  valuable  to  all  who  attended.  Certain 
technical  definitions  were  clarified  so  that,  when 
the  terms  are  referred  to  in  the  future,  all  parties 
concerned  will  know  exactly  what  is  involved. 
Agreement  on  definitions  is  more  important  than 
may  appear  on  the  surface.  For  example,  a  pro- 
vision in  the  agreement  on  the  measures  to  be 
taken  to  suppress  interference  from  spurious 
radiations  would  be  relatively  ineffective  if  one 
nation  considered  such  radiations  to  be  only  un- 
desirable harmonics  of  the  desired  signal  while 
another  nation  considered  them  to  be  only  para- 
sitic emissions  not  related  to  the  desired  signal  in 
any  particular  way.  It  costs  money  to  suppress 
either  type.  Such  expenditures  bring  in  no 
revenue  to  the  station  making  them.  Unless  they 
are  made,  however,  service  from  other  stations  will 
be  degraded,  if  not  completely  destroyed.  It  is 
necessary  that  all  agree,  therefore,  on  the  condi- 
tions under  which  action  will  be  taken. 

The  most  important  benefit  from  the  meeting 
at  Habana  was  the  mutual  exchange  of  views  con- 
cerning the  requirements  of  each  nation.  The 
Mexican  Delegation  discussed  a  proposal  of  that 
country  that  the  broadcast  band  be  reallocated  so 
that  stations  providing  local  service  would  be  as- 
signed frequencies  at  the  high-frequency  end  of 
the  band,  regional  stations  would  be  assigned  adja- 
cent but  lower  frequencies,  and  clear-channel  sta- 
tions would  be  assigned  frequencies  at  the  low  end 
of  the  band.  From  the  single  standpoint  of  effec- 
tiveness of  propagation  of  radio  waves  for  the 
purposes  indicated,  the  proposal  might  well  have 
been  considered  had  its  merits  been  known  some 
two  decades  ago.  To  adopt  such  a  plan  now,  how- 
ever, would  cost  the  United  States  broadcasting 
industry  literally  millions  of  dollars  as  hundreds 
of  stations  would  have  to  be  shifted  in  frequency 
and,  as  a  result,  almost  entirely  rebuilt. 

The  size  of  many  of  the  components  used  in  a 
broadcast  transmitting  system  depends  upon  the 
frequency  at  which  they  operate.  New  antennas 
would  have  to  be  designed  and  constructed,  trans- 
mitters rebuilt,  and  power  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased in  hundreds  of  installations  in  order  to 
maintain  consistent  coverage.  Worst  of  all  would 
be  the  necessity  of  reworking  completely  the  scores 
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of  intricate  jigsaw  puzzles  which  comprise 
interlaced  service  patterns  of  more  than  1,900  i 
isting  stations  in  order  to  determine  what  fj 
quency  and  service  area  each  should  have.  Ts 
would  have  to  be  done  before  a  single  wire  wi 
cut.  The  litigation  which  would  result  staggi 
the  imagination. 

As  a  result  of  the  Habana  discussions  it  1 
learned  that  Mexico  is  concerned  primarily  in  j 
taining  the  use  of  two  additional  clear  chanr. 
and  desires  to  exchange  two  high-frequency  cl 
channels  now  assigned  to  Mexico  for  two  k 
frequency  channels.  The  four  clear  channels 
presently  used  by  all  countries  as  regional  chann | 
Although  this  is  different  from  the  original  pi 
posal  of  Mexico,  there  is  still  considerable  quest  i 
as  to  how  to  meet  the  Mexican  requirements  j] 
additional  service. 

The  discussions  at  Habana  appear,  in  fact,< 
indicate  that  the  Mexican  Government  is  consum- 
ing quite  a  basic  change  in  point  of  view  concern^ 
international  relations  on  the  subject  of  inter! • 
ence  suppression  and  protection  accorded  broi 
casting  stations.  Some  of  its  proposals  would,: 
effect,  allow  each  nation  to  do  substantially  as] 
wishes  in  the  regulation  of  broadcasting  so  \c 
as  certain  border  conditions  are  maintain] 
There  was,  however,  no  detailed  discussion  of 
actly  what  the  border  conditions  would  be  r: 
what  measures  would  be  taken  by  each  country: 
order  to  assure  their  maintenance.  It  seems  pr< 
able  that,  if  a  new  agreement  were  written  only: 
terms  of  border  requirements,  it  would  still  i 
necessary  to  agree  to  adoption  of  certain  standai: 
in  order  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  these  bora 
conditions. 

In  this  connection  the  United  States  Delegati: 
suggested  at  Habana  that  serious  considerati: 
be  given  by  all  Narba  participants  to  the  ad( 
tion  of  new  and  relatively  complete  engineeri; 
standards  and  that  these  be  kept  up  to  date  in  i 
cordance  with  improvements  in  the  art  of  rac 
broadcasting. 

One  method  of  assuring  that  interference  woi: 
be  unlikely  to  occur  across  international  boundar '. 
has  been  to  require  that  no  stations  be  assign 
to  the  same  frequencies  as  clear-channel  static: 
if  the  former  are  to  be  located  within  650  mii 
of  the  border  of  the  country  having  priority 
the  clear  channel.  The  Mexican  and  Cuban  De 
gations  reiterated  a  position  previously  express 
that  this  "650-mile  rule"  should  be  abandoned. 

Another  Mexican  proposal  which  gave  consi- 
erable  concern  was  their  desire  that  additional  pi 
tection  be  afforded  within  the  United  States  : 
certain  Mexican  clear-channel  stations,  the  intt- 
tion  being  that  relatively  large  settlements  of  Mf  ■ 
ican  nationals  in  the  southwestern  United  Stat- 
would  be  served  by  these  stations.  The  use  of  sui 
stations  for  this  purpose  has  been  regulated  in  t: 
past  by  the  "gentleman's  agreement"   on  rac) 
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loadcasting  signed  in  August  1940.3  This  agree- 
unt  relates  to  six  Mexican  clear  channels  and  four 
aited  States  clear  channels  and  provides  for  the 
;signment  of  stations  in  both  countries  in  such 
I  nanner  that  the  nighttime  programs  of  one  coun- 
•  y  can  be  heard  in  the  other  country  without  in- 
ference. It  is  probable  that  this  "gentleman's 
Teement"  will  come  up  for  discussion  in  connec- 
)n  with  preparation  for  the  next  Narba 
.nference. 

At  the  Habana  meeting  it  was  also  learned  that 
e  Cuban  broadcasters  desire  agreement  for  them 
operate  stations  of  the  so-called  "I-B"  class  on 
!  channels  which  would  have  to  be  substantially 
ear.  It  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  find  a 
utually  satisfactory  solution  to  that  problem.  A 
irollary  proposal  was  that  no  clear-channel  sta- 
on  in  any  country  should  radiate  more  than_50 
lowatts  of  power  toward  other  nations  which 
ay  desire  to  use  the  channel,  regardless  of  how 
.r  that  station  may  be  from  the  country  con- 
irned. 

The  United  States  Delegation  found  the  discus- 
ons  at  Habana  valuable  because  of  the  oppor- 
mity  they  gave  to  explain  and  obtain  substantial 
:ceptance  of  a  proposed  new  method  for  deter- 
tining  the  degree  of  interference  to  broadcasting 
ations  known  as  the  "50-percent  root-sum-square 
cclusion  rule".    It  would  be  possible  under  this 
lie  to  add  new  stations  to  a  channel  or  modify  the 
u-vice  of  existing  stations,  provided  the  addi- 
onal  interference  to  other  stations  on  the  channel 
id  not  amount  to  more  than  a  value  calculated 
wording  to  the  rule.    A  rule  of  this  nature  is  of 
bsolute  necessity  if  the  service  of  broadcasting 
!  to  be  allowed  to  expand,  because  the  existing 
freemen  t    would    practically    have    prohibited 
le  operation  of  any  new  broadcasting  stations  in 
forth  America  since  1941  if  a  certain  section  of  it 
ad  been  strictly  observed.    Such  expansion  as  was 
ossible  has  been  only  by  grace  of  special  acqui- 
scence  on  the  part  of  other  countries  having  sta- 
ons  on  the  same  channels.     As  a  result,  much 
tigation  has  arisen  at  times. 
It  was  also  possible  for  the  United  States  Dele- 
tion to  present  for  consideration  by  the  en- 
'ineers  from  the  other  countries  some  new  curves 
f  the  same  type  currently  used  to  calculate  the 
jadiated  field  intensity  for  so-called  "sky  waves" 
under  certain  conditions.    Sky  waves  are  respon- 
ible  for  all  service  (or  interference)   at  a  great 
listance  from  the  transmitting  station.     These 
jurves  take  into  account  recent  radio-propagation 
experience  and  would  be  used  to  determine  the 
ladiation  field  strength  of  a  radio  station  at  dis- 
ances  far  enough  away  from  the  station  so  that 
he  only  signal  which  needs  to  be  considered  is 
he  sky  wave — that  wave  which  has  traveled  from 
/■he  transmitting  antenna  to  the  ionosphere  high 
[ibove  the  earth  and  has  been  reflected  back  to  the 
j  eceiving  antenna. 
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An  informal  discussion  was  held  concerning  the 
applicability  of  frequency-modulation  broadcast- 
ing to  the  solution  of  some  of  the  broadcasting 
problems  in  the  North  American  region,  particu- 
larly those  in  the  lower  latitudes  and  densely  popu- 
lated areas.  Although  this  discussion  was  not  a 
part  of  the  discussions  concerning  the  North 
American  regional  broadcasting  agreement  and 
although  the  question  of  whether  or  not  any  pro- 
visions relating  to  frequency  modulation  should 
be  included  in  that  agreement  is  still  unsettled,  it 
was  decided  to  exchange  information  on  trials  of 
frequency-modulation  broadcasting  and  monitor- 
ing results  obtained.  There  was  considerable 
agreement  that  the  noise-suppression  characteris- 
tics and  the  propagation  limitation  to  be  expected 
from  frequency-modulation  broadcasting  would 
help  materially  to  provide  high-quality  broadcast- 
ing service  to  the  nations  located  in  areas  of  high- 
noise  level  and  with  relatively  large  population 
centers. 

Because  the  meeting  was  a  technical  conference 
and  dealt,  in  general,  with  quantities  quite  sus- 
ceptible to  measurement,  there  was  somewhat  less 
room  for  disagreement  than  would  be  the  case  at 
a  nontechnical  conference.  Many  of  the  engineers 
were  acquainted  with  each  other  from  previous 
meetings.  All  in  all,  both  the  United  States  broad- 
casting-industry representatives  who  assisted  the 
Government  Delegation  immeasurably  and  those 
responsible  Government  officials  who  made  up  the 
Delegation  considered  the  meeting  highly  valuable 
and  essential  as  a  preparation  for  the  forthcoming 
conference  for  the  purpose  of  rewriting  the  Narba. 


U.S.  DELEGATION  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
AERONAUTICAL  RADIO  CONFERENCE 

[Released  to  the  press  April  14] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  approved  on 
April  12  the  composition  of  the  United  States 
Delegation  to  the  Preparatory  Conference  for  the 
International  Administrative  Aeronautical  Ra- 
dio Conference  which  is  scheduled  to  be  held  at 
Geneva,  April  24-May  15,  1948.  The  United 
States  Delegation  is  as  follows : 

Chairman 

Arthur  L.  Lebel,  Assistant  Chief,  Telecommunications 
Division,  Department  of  State 

Vice  Chairman 

Edwin  L.  White,  Chief,  Aviation  Division,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission 

Advisers 

James  D.  Flashman,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Department  of 
the  Air  Force 

Edmund  V.  Shores,  Chief,  Mobile  Aeronautics  Communi- 
cations Center,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration, 
Department  of  Commerce 


"  Executive  Agreement  Series  196. 
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ACTIVITIES  AND  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  Preparatory  Conference  will  (1)  prepare  a 
draft  agenda  for  the  International  Administra- 
tive Aeronautical  Radio  Conference  which  is 
scheduled  to  open  at  Geneva  on  May  15,  1948, 
immediately  following  the  Preparatory  Confer- 
ence; (2)  consider  technical  principles  on  which 
a  frequency-assignment  plan  is  to  be  based;  (3) 
prepare  the  framework  for  such  a  plan;  and  (4) 
arrange  for  the  compilation  of  world  frequency 
requirements  for  aeronautical  mobile  services.  It 
is  expected  that  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  China,  France,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  will  be  represented  at  this  meeting. 

The  International  Administrative  Aeronautical 
Radio  Conference,  suggested  by  the  Belgian  Dele- 
gation at  the  Atlantic  City  telecommunication 
conferences,  has  been  called  by  the  Administrative 
Council  of  the  International  Telecommunication 
Union.  This  meeting  will  develop  a  world-wide 
plan  for  specific  assignment  of  the  individual  fre- 
quencies included  in  the  bands  allocated  to  the 
aeronautical  mobile  services  at  Atlantic  City. 

U.S.  DELEGATION  TO  INTERNATIONAL  CON- 
FERENCE ON  SAFETY  OF  LIFE  AT  SEA 

[Released  to  the  press  April  12] 

The  Department  of  State  announces  that  the 
President  has  designated  Admiral  Joseph  F.  Far- 
ley, Commandant  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  to 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  the  International  Conference  on  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sea  which  is  scheduled  to  convene  at 
London,  April  23, 1948.  Jesse  E.  Saugstad,  Chief, 
Shipping  Division,  Department  of  State,  has  been 
designated  Vice  Chairman.  Other  members  of  the 
United  States  Delegation  are : 

Advisers 

David  Arnott,  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  New  York 
City 

James  L.  Bates,  Chief,  Technical  Bureau,  Maritime 
Commission 

Martin  D.  Berg,  Lt.  Comdr.,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 

Charles  L.  Brand,  Rear  Admiral,  Assistant  Chief,  Bureau 
of  Ships,  Department  of  the  Navy 

David  P.  Brown,  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  New 
York  City 

Raymond  F.  Farwell,  Capt,  U.S.N.R.,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 

Arthur  R.  Gatewood,  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America, 
New  York  City 

Robert  O.  Glover,  Rear  Admiral,  Hydrographer  of  the 
Navy,  Department  of  the  Navy 

Hoyt  S.  Haddock,  Executive  Secretary,  Cio  Maritime 
Committee,  Washington 

Norman  R.  Hagen,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  American  Em- 
bassy, London 

Henry  T.  Jewell,  Captain,  Chief,  Merchant  Vessel  Per- 
sonnel Division,  Office  of  Merchant  Marine  Safety, 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard 

William  N.  Krebs,  Assistant  Chief  Engineer,  Federal 
Communications  Commission 

J.  Lewis  Luckenbach,  President,  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping,  New  York  City 

John  W.  Mann,  Shipping  Division,  Department  of  State 


William  F.  Minners,  Marine  Radio  and  Safety  Divisli 

Federal  Communications  Commission 
Charles  P.  Murphy,  Commander,  Assistant  Chief,  M 

chant  Marine  Technical  Division,  Office  of  Merchn 

Marine  Safety,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
Charles  J.  Palmer,  Commander,  Department  of  the  Na 
Edward   C.   Phillips,   National   Federation   of  Americ 

Shipping,  Washington 
James  B.  Robertson,  Jr.,  Office  of  Merchant  Marine  Safe 

U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
Harold  F.  Robinson,  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  Ni 

York  City 
Vito    L.    Russo,    Assistant    Chief,    Preliminary    Desi 

Branch,  Technical  Bureau,  U.  S.  Maritime  Comm 

sion 
George  G.  Sharp,  Ship  Architect,  Society  of  Naval  Arcl 

tects  and  Marine  Engineers,  New  York  City 
Halert  C.  Shepheard,  Rear  Admiral,  Chief,  Office  of  Mi 

chant  Marine  Safety,  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
H.    Gerrish    Smith,    President,    Shipbuilders    Council  I 

America,  New  York  City 
Howard  C.  Towle,  National  Federation  of  American  Sh> 

ping,  Washington 
Francis  H.  Van  Riper,  Special  Assistant,  U.S.  Maritii 

Commission 
Victor  A.  Wallace,  Shipping  Division  and  Office  of  Leg 

Adviser,  Department  of  State 
Edward  M.  Webster,  Commissioner,  Federal  Communic 

tions  Commission 
Morris  Weisberger,   Vice  President,   Seafarers'   Intern 

tional  Union  of  North  America,  American  Federate 

of  Labor,  New  York  City 

Assistant  to  Chairman 

Robert  T.  Merrill,  Capt,  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Reserve 

Secretary  of  the  Delegation 

Henry  F.  Nichol,  Division  of  International  Conference 
Department  of  State 

Technical  Secretary 

Lawrence  D.  Bradley,  Jr.,  Lt,  U.S.  Coast  Guard 

The  Conference,  which  will  be  attended  by  mos 
of  the  maritime  nations  of  the  world,  has  bee 
called  by  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  purpose  o 
revising  the  international  convention  for  th 
safety  of  life  at  sea,  signed  at  London,  May  31 
1929.  This  convention  established  certain  inter 
national  standards  of  ship  subdivision,  fire  protec 
tion,  life-saving  appliances,  and  navigational  pro 
cedures  which  would  make  shipping  more  safe 
In  general,  these  standards  applied  only  to  pas 
senger  vessels.  At  the  time  they  were  adopte( 
they  represented  a  notable  forward  step  in  inter 
national  collaboration  toward  greater  safety  o 
life  at  sea.  However,  in  the  last  19  years  tech 
nical  and  scientific  advances  have  been  so  wide 
spread  that  the  1929  convention  is  open  to  im 
provement  in  several  directions. 

The  United  States  prepared  for  the  1948  con- 
ference by  setting  up,  early  in  1945,  14  technica 
committees  whose  membership  included  represent 
atives  of  government  and  of  industry,  each  com 
mittee  specializing  in  a  particular  aspect  of  mari- 
time safety.  The  consolidated  reports  of  these 
committees  were  circulated  to  all  interested  agen- 
cies and  individuals  and  with  some  slight  modi- 
fications were  adopted  as  the  United  States 
proposals. 
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[n  addition  to  improvements  in  the  existing  con- 
ation which  will  make  for  greater  safety,  many 
^visions  previously  applicable  only  to  passenger 
ssels  are  being  extended  to  cargo  ships  as  well. 
e  United  States  proposals  contemplate  that  the 
!ety  measures  will  be  in  such  form  as  to  fit 
thin  the  framework  of  the  International  Mari- 
le  Consultative  Organization  which  has  been 
•ommended  by  a  conference  sponsored  by  the 
lited  Nations  held  at  Geneva  in  February  1948. 


>.  DELEGATION  TO  SIXTH  DECENNIAL 
VISION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LISTS  OF 
ISEASES  AND  CAUSES  OF  DEATH 

[Released  to  the  press  April  16] 

The  Department  of  Statr  has  announced  the 
nposition  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to 
i  Conference  for  the  Sixth  Decennial  Eevision 
the  International  Lists  of  Diseases  and  Causes 
Death.  This  meeting  is  scheduled  to  be  held 
Paris,  April  26-30,  1948.  The  United  States 
legation  is  as  follows  : 

.  lirman 

ibert  L.  Dunn,  M.D.,  chief,  National  Office  of  Vital 
Statistics,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency 

i egutes 

■  >rge  Baehr,  M.D.,  president,  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,   New  York  City 

eph  Berkson,  M.D.,  chief,  Division  of  Biometry  and 
Medical  Statistics,  Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minn. 

Ivin  F.  Daily,  M.D.,  director,  Division  of  Health  Serv- 
ices, U.S.  Children's  Bureau,  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, Federal  Security  Agency 

'  il  M.  Densen,  M.D.,  chief,  Division  of  Medical  Research 
and  Statistics,  Veterans  Administration 

)-old  F.  Dorn,  M.D.,  chairman,  Statistical  Section, 
National  Cancer  Institute,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
Federal  Security  Agency 

\  Thurber  Fales,  M.D.,  director,  Statistical  Section, 
Baltimore  City  Health  Department,  Baltimore,   Md. 

lene  L.  Hamilton,  chief,  Medical  Statistics  Division, 
Office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  Department  of  the 
Army 

S  o  M.  Moriyama,  M.D.,  chief,  Mortality  Analysis 
Section,  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  Federal 
Security  Agency 

2?ard  S.  Rogers,  M.D.,  dean,  School  of  Public  Health, 

j  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

t  ert  L.  Ware,  Captain  (M.D.),  U.S.  Navy,  chief,  Medical 

I  Statistics  Division,  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 

'  Department  of  the  Navy 

j'he  Conference  will  consider  a  revision  of  the 
ernational  List  of  the  Causes  of  Death  and  the 
iMishment  of  International  Lists  of  Causes  of 
fejrbidity. 
lii  international  list  of  causes  of  death  was  first 
',iblished  at  an  international  conference  con- 
ned by  the  French  Government  in  1900.    This 
J:  has  been  revised  by  similar  conferences  held 


ACTIVITIES   AND   DEVELOPMENTS 

at  approximately  10-year  intervals.  The  1929  con 
ference  decided  that  a  useful  purpose  would  be 
served  if  classification  were  made  the  subject  of 
a  definite  convention  between  governments.  A 
protocol  was  annexed  to  the  report  of  the  1929 
conference,  and  the  agreement  relating  to  statis- 
tics of  causes  of  death  was  signed  on  July  19, 1934. 
The  delegates  to  the  Meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  for  the  Fifth  Decennial  Re- 
vision of  the  International  Nomenclature  of  Dis- 
eases met  at  Paris  in  October  1938  and  adopted 
resolutions  requesting  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  form  a  subcommittee  to  study 
the  problem  of  obtaining  international  consistency 
in  the  methods  of  selecting  the  primary  causes  of 
death.  In  accordance  with  these  resolutions  an 
American  subcommittee,  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  prepared  a  draft  report  which  was 
adopted  with  few  changes  by  an  Expert  Commit- 
tee of  the  Interim  Commission  of  the  World 
Health  Organization.  With  other  documents,  this 
amended  text  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  work 
of  the  forthcoming  Conference. 


PROGRAM  OF  FOURTH  INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESSES  ON  TROPICAL  MEDICINE 
AND  MALARIA 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  April  17 
the  program  of  the  Fourth  International  Con- 
gresses on  Tropical  Medicine  and  Malaria,  which 
will  be  held  in  Washington  May  10-18.1  The 
meetings  are  being  sponsored  by  the  United  States 
Government  and  scientific  societies  to  encourage 
and  facilitate  the  pooling  of  useful  knowledge  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  tropical  diseases. 

Organization  of  the  Congresses  is  headed  by 
Dr.  Leonard  A.  Scheele,  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  who  is  act- 
ing as  chairman.  "Vice  chairmen  are  Dr.  George 
K.  Strode,  Director  of  the  International  Health 
Division  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and 
Clarke  L.  Willard,  Associate  Chief,  Division  of 
International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
Dr.  Rolla  E.  Dyer,  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Health,  is  program  director.  The  enter- 
tainment committee  and  the  exhibits  committee 
are  being  handled  respectively  by  Dr.  Fred  L. 
Soper,  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau,  and  Dr.  E.  M.  Gunn,  United  States  Army 
Institute  of  Pathology.  Dr.  Wilbur  A.  Sawyer, 
former  Director  of  the  International  Health  Divi- 
sion of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  Director 
of  Health  for  Unrra,  is  acting  for  the  Department 
of  State  in  preparing  and  directing  the  program. 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  11, 1948,  p.  475. 
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Pan  American  Day,  a  Symbol  of  Friendship  Among  Natioi 


BY  GEORGE  V.  ALLEN  » 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs 


Because  they  are  very  much  in  all  our  minds, 
I  must  refer  at  the  outset  to  the  tragic  events  that 
have  momentarily  interrupted  the  deliberations 
of  the  Bogota  conference  in  the  last  few  days.  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  comment  extensively  on 
these  events.  However,  there  are  two  things  that 
I  must  say  to  you,  knowing  that  they  express  the 
sentiments  of  the  American  people  and  of  all  of 
you  here  tonight.  The  first  is  that  we  sympathize 
from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  with  the  people  of 
Colombia  in  their  hour  of  sudden  tragedy  and 
are  confident  that  nothing  can  prevent  Colombia 
from  continuing  its  forward  march  as  one  of  the 
most  progressive  and  respected  of  the  American 
republics.  The  other  is  that  only  persons  who 
have  momentarily  lost  their  perspective  will  allow 
themselves  to  believe  that  the  occurrences  in 
Bogota  can  represent  any  kind  of  setback  to  pan- 
Americanism  or  in  any  way  alter  its  progress. 
The  Ninth  International  Conference  of  American 
States  will,  like  its  predecessors  over  more  than 
half  a  century,  serve  to  knit  still  more  closely  the 
sturdy  fabric  of  inter-American  relations. 

Pan  American  Day,  which  has  dawned  for  us 
here  a  few  hours  ahead  of  the  calendar,  is  an  occa- 
sion on  which  we  celebrate  friendship  among  na- 
tions— not  friendship  as  an  ideal  only,  but  friend- 
ship as  an  accomplished  fact  among  21  sovereign 
states.  That  friendship  is  epitomized  in  this 
gathering.  It  is  epitomized  in  the  person  of  my 
good  friend  at  this  table,  the  Ambassador  of  Hon- 
duras, who,  in  the  course  of  many  years  as  the 
well-beloved  representative  of  his  country  in 
Washington,  has  become  a  personal  symbol  of  the 
friendliness  and  good  will  that  animates  the  rela- 
tions of  the  good-neighbor  republics.  The  friend- 
ship among  our  countries  is,  in  fact,  reflected  in 
the  personal  respect  and  liking  that  we  all  feel 
for  the  distinguished  representatives  from  our 
neighbor  countries  who  have  foregathered  with 
us  this  evening. 

The  answer  to  any  question  that  might  be  raised 
as  to  whether  we,  in  this  country,  appreciate  the 
blessing  of  our  inter-American  friendship  is  sug- 

1  Address  made  at  a  Pan  American  dinner  tendered  by 
the  citizens  of  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Apr.  13,  1948;  re- 
leased to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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gested  by  the  spontaneous  manner  in  which  ch 
zens  of  Washington  have  organized  this  occasi 
as  a  demonstration  of  their  active  support.  T]j 
is  of  the  utmost  significance,  since  it  is  the  priv;i 
citizens  who  are,  ultimately,  the  makers  of  c; 
foreign  policy.  If  the  citizens  are  apathetic,: 
they  lack  vision  and  insight  into  what  is  requiil 
to  make  and  maintain  peace,  if  they  fail  in  thr 
appreciation  of  what  has  been  accomplished,  thi 
there  is  little  hope  for  us.  If,  however,  they  de  - 
onstrate  the  positive  vision  and  appreciation  th 
have  been  manifested  by  the  people  of  Washb- 
ton  in  the  organization  of  this  celebration,  I 
cannot  fail  to  master  the  future.  This  sort  f 
demonstration  is  immensely  encouraging  to  fl 
officials  of  a  government  that  must  represent  >s 
people.  Mr.  Morris  and  his  associates  are,  I  thii , 
to  be  warmly  congratulated. 

When,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  the  c| 
was  issued  for  the  First  International  Conferen 
of  American  States,  a  beneficent  chain-react;  i 
was  set  off  among  the  republics  of  this  Hemispbe 
that  has  led  directly  to  the  Ninth  Internatioil 
Conference  of  American  States.  The  inter:  - 
tional  atmosphere  in  which  that  Conferences 
held — and  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  lol 
disturbances  that  have,  for  the  moment,  int- 
rupted  it — provides  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
mosphere  of  international  hostility  that  has  si 
rounded  some  other  conferences  in  the  past  to 
years.  The  contrast  should  help  us  not  to  mi  ■ 
mize  or  take  for  granted  the  constructive  pee 
that  has  already  been  achieved  among  our  Am'- 
ican  nations. 

In  the  inter- American  conferences  we  meet  I 
gether  to  argue,  but  not  to  quarrel.  We  meeto 
argue  about  the  best  means  for  achieving  a 
common  goal,  which  is  the  common  welfare  of  « 
American  peoples.  By  argument  we  either  p- 
suade  or  are  persuaded."  And  when  the  conf  ere  « 
adjourns,  in  every  case  that  I  can  recall,  we  hi 
reached  agreement  and  are  better  friends  tt« 
ever  before.  We  acknowledge  each  other's  gd 
faith  and  enlightened  purpose,  and  we  have  L 
learned  that  the  price  of  any  good  agreement 
mutual  compromise. 

Because  the  work  of  every  inter-American  cl 
ference  is  the  achievement  of  mutual  comprome 
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which  all  participate,  there  is  no  victory  on  the 
-t  of  some  and  defeat  on  the  part  of  others.  The 
ching  of  agreement  is,  rather,  a  victory  for  all, 
ce  that  was  the  common  purpose.  A  struggle 
•  power,  such  as  we  are  familiar  with  elsewhere 
[ay,  is  a  different  matter.  Within  the  family 
American  states,  the  struggle  is  simply  for  jus- 
5  and  the  common  good. 

Conferences  make  news.  There  are  other  as- 
:ts  of  our  good-neighbor  relations,  however, 
it  are  certainly  no  less  important  for  being,  per- 
ds,  less  dramatic.  The  good-neighbor  policy 
all  the  American  republics  has  grown  far 
rond  the  stage  of  talk  and  is  being  carried  f  or- 
rd  today  through  a  wide  range  of  active  enter- 
ses  that  represent  the  constructive  work  of  co- 
jration.  I  call  attention  to  the  hundreds  of 
lited  States  scientists,  technicians,  and  experts 
one  sort  or  another  who  have  been  sent  out  by 
s  Government  to  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
)  scientists,  technicians,  and  experts  of  other 
rernments  and  the  hundreds  of  scientists,  tech- 
ians,  and  experts  who  have  been  sent  by  their 
/ernments  to  the  United  States  to  work  with 
in  the  solution  of  problems  that  bear  on  the 
union  welfare  of  our  peoples  and  the  advance- 
nt  of  our  civilization. 

[  am  privileged  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
)artmental  Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cul- 
al  Cooperation,  through  which  this  Government 
able  to  meet  the  requests  of  other  American 
rernments  by  assigning  meteorologists,  soil 
hnicians,  fisheries  experts,  and  trained  person- 
.  in  a  vast  number  of  other  fields  to  work  with 
an.  In  cultural  fields,  a  large  program  for  the 
erchange  of  students,  teachers,  and  publications 
5  been  carried  forward,  and  this  country  has 
lefited  substantially  from  the  contributions  that 
i  other  American  republics  have  made  to  our 
ture  by  this  means.  Through  the  recently  re- 
orporated  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs, 
s  Government  is  participating  actively  with  the 
ler  governments  in  carefully  planned,  long- 
ige  action  programs  for  national  development 
health  and  sanitation,  agriculture,  and  educa- 
n.  Persons  who  see  these  Institute  programs  in 
i  field  for  the  first  time  are  amazed  at  the  extent 
,1  character  of  their  accomplishments. 
jQiese  shirt-sleeve  activities  do  not  make  news; 
iy  lack  the  glamour  of  resolutions  and  interna- 
nal  pronouncements;  but  they  are  directly  im- 
j)ving  the  lives  of  millions  of  people  in  the 
jmisphere  and  visibly  advancing  our  common 
ilization.  The  fact  that  they  do  not  make  news 
I  perhaps,  a  healthy  sign  in  that  it  shows  the 
jent  to  which  we  have  been  able  to  take  for 
[inted  cooperative  relations  that  hardly  existed 
|  years  ago  and  that  have  already  become  an 
mblished  part  of  our  international  community 
|5.  These  programs  of  cooperation  provide  one 
(id  and  tangible  answer  to  the  critics  who  pre- 
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tend  that  the  good-neighbor  policy  is  no  more. 
The  contrast  between  the  range  of  our  cooperation 
today  and  the  extent  of  our  cooperation  ten  years 
ago,  when  the  good-neighbor  policy  was  growing 
up,  sufficiently  refutes  that  silly  pretense. 

Another  substantial  refutation  is  provided  by 
the  common  preoccupation  of  the  Bogota  conferees 
today — and  the  conference  is  not  over — with  the 
strengthening  of  an  inter-American  system  that 
has  been  steadily  growing  in  strength  for  the  past 
15  years.  The  process  of  building  our  good- 
neighbor  system  continues  year  by  year.  It  is  a 
stronger,  more  closely  knit  system  today  than  it 
was  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  1945.  It  will,  I  am 
confident,  be  still  stronger  when  the  present  con- 
ference in  Bogota  concludes  its  interrupted 
deliberations. 

The  one  concept  I  should  like  to  stress  above 
all  others  tonight  is  that  cooperation  among  the 
American  republics  is  founded,  and  must  always 
be  founded,  on  the  concept  of  mutuality.  All  of 
the  republics  must  help  each  other  and  must  learn 
from  each  other.  The  United  States  can  make 
and  is  making  a  positive  contribution  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  the  republics  to 
the  south  through  means  which  have  already  been 
discussed — through  lending  the  technical  knowl- 
edge of  our  public-health  officials,  agricultural 
experts,  and  scientists  to  other  American  republics 
which  feel  that  we  can  be  of  help  and  which  ask 
us  for  them. 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  are  receiving  and  must 
continue  to  receive  in  return  the  great  social  and 
cultural  contributions  which  other  of  our  sister 
republics  have  to  offer  the  United  States.  Ef- 
fective cooperation  represents  the  will  to  give  and 
to  receive  by  all  parties. 

I  attended  an  impressive  reception  given  by 
Mrs.  Truman  a  few  days  ago  to  the  foreign 
students  in  and  around  Washington.  The  num- 
ber of  students  and  government  trainees  from 
other  American  republics  in  this  one  city  was  a 
wonderful  revelation  to  me.  And  I  may  add  that 
the  charm  and  good  looks  of  the  young  ladies  in 
the  group  lent  an  added  pleasure  to  the  occasion. 

I  asked  each  of  them  to  whom  I  talked  about 
their  work — what  they  were  studying,  and  where, 
and  how.  All  the  while  the  thought  kept  recur- 
ring to  my  mind  that  they  were  contributing,  per- 
haps unwittingly  but  very  positively,  to  the  cul- 
tural progress  of  the  United  States.  While  they 
were  obtaining  their  education  here,  we  were 
gaining  from  them.  Their  cultural  backgrounds 
and  points  of  view  are  enriching  our  own.  The 
literature,  the  art,  and  the  music  of  the  other 
American  republics  are  becoming  ever  better 
known  in  the  United  States  through  the  coopera- 
tive exchange  that  characterizes  our  relations  with 
them.  Our  own  culture  is  being  substantially 
strengthened  by  their  constructive  influence  and 
their  contributions.     We  are  anxious  to  benefit  as 
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much  as  we  can  from  the  long  and  distinguished 
cultural  heritage  of  our  sister  republics. 

I  sometimes  think  that  the  great  Pan  American 
Highway,  which  we  hope  will  some  day  add  so 
much  to  the  communications  network  that  ties  us 
together,  might  very  appropriately  be  called  "the 
two-way  passage  highway". 

To  one  who,  like  myself,  has  for  some  years 
past  been  preoccupied  with  international  relations 
in  other  parts  of  this  turbulent  globe,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  view  the  relations  that  have  de- 
veloped and  are  continuing  to  develop  in  this 
Hemisphere  with  a  sense  of  vast  encouragement 
and  gratification.     We  Amercan  republics  have 


our  differences,  but  we  manage  to  settle  tho; 
differences  peacefully  and  amicably.  Our  friem 
ship  grows  stronger  in  the  process  of  their  settl 
ment.  Now,  when  we  talk  about  peace  on  ear 
we  don't  mean  an  earth  on  which  there  are  r 
differences  of  opinion.  We  mean,  simply,  an  earl 
on  which  differences  of  opinion  are  settled  I 
peaceful  means.  In  that  light,  the  long-ter 
achievement  of  the  American  republics  is  ou 
standing  in  history  and  in  the  context  of  presei 
relations  among  nations  generally.  It  is  s 
achievement  that,  without  due  complacency,  v 
can  celebrate  this  evening  with  very  good  co 
sciences  indeed. 


Export- Import  Bank  To  Finance  Economic  Development 
in  Other  American  Republics 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  recent  months  the  United  States  has  been 
considering  a  number  of  measures  to  further  the 
achievement  of  the  primary  objective  of  our  for- 
eign policy — the  establishment  throughout  the 
world  of  the  conditions  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

One  of  the  essential  requirements  for  the  at- 
tainment of  that  objective  is  continuing  coopera- 
tion among  the  American  republics  and  collabora- 
tion in  the  development  of  their  resources  and 
industries. 

Genuine  friendship  has  long  existed  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  our  neighbors  to 
the  south.  This  friendship  has  been  marked  by 
cultural  and  economic  association  and  close  co- 
operation. The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
strongly  supported  the  policy  of  the  Good  Neigh- 
bor and  have  a  special  regard  for  the  peoples  of 
the  countries  to  the  south  of  us. 

The  United  States  has  long  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  economic  and  political  stability  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Such  stability  rests  sub- 
stantially upon  the  continuation  of  a  satisfactory 
rate  of  economic  progress.  In  this  respect,  we  must 
fairly  recognize  that  the  economies  of  the  other 
American  republics  are  relatively  undeveloped. 
In  these  countries,  natural  resources  are  abundant, 
but  the  expansion  of  production  has  been  restricted 
due  to  the  lack  of  capital  and  of  modern  production 
methods.  Production  can  be  increased  only  by 
means  of  a  considerable  volume  of  capital  invest- 
ment in  transportation  and  power  facilities,  proc- 
essing plants  and  other  installations. 

To  some  extent  the  need  for  capital  in  these  coun- 
tries is  met  by  domestic  savings,  but  such  savings  in 
general  are  insufficient  to  secure  the  necessary 
equipment  and  technical  skills.  Substantial  and 
continued  progress  in  the  development  of  the  re- 
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sources  and  industries  of  the  other  American  r 
publics  therefore  requires  foreign  financing.  Tj 
United  States,  by  reason  of  its  close  relations  wii 
these  countries  and  its  strong  economic  positio 
is  the  principal  source  to  which  the  other  America 
republics  look  for  equipment,  materials,  and  tec. 
nology  as  well  as  for  their  financing. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  Congress  ii 
crease  the  lending  authority  of  the  Export-Impo 
Bank  by  500  million  dollars.  The  proposed  ii 
crease  in  the  lending  authority  of  the  Bank  woul 
not  involve  any  change  in  the  statutory  requir 
ments  under  which  the  Bank  has  been  operating. 

This  increased  lending  authority  would  place  tl 
Bank  in  a  position  to  assist  in  meeting  essenti: 
requirements  for  the  financing  of  economic  d 
velopment  in  the  other  American  republics.  . 
would  permit  the  Bank  to  make  loans  for  wel 
planned  development  projects  which  are  econom 
cally  justified  and  to  cooperate  most  effective! 
with  private  funds. 

Such  an  increase  would  not,  of  course,  be  a  sul 
stitute  for  necessary  action  that  the  other  Amer 
can  republics  can  and  should  take  to  attract  prival 
investment  capital  and  to  mobilize  fully  their  ow 
investment  resources. 

The  proposed  increase  represents,  I  believe,  a 
important  step  which  this  Government  should  tat 
to  assist  the  economic  development  of  the  countrit 
to  the  south  of  us. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  United  State 
as  a  member  of  the  American  community,  tha 
there  be  continued  expansion  of  production,  ir 
creasing  trade  activity,  and  rising  standards  c 
living  in  the  other  American  republics.  It  is  1 
our  mutual  interest  to  help  develop  in  the  countrk 
to  the  south  those  essential  materials  which  ai 
becoming  less  abundant  in  the  United  States,  a 
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■11  as  others  regularly  imported  from  distant 
gions. 

Above  all,  it  is  in  our  mutual  interest  to  assist 
e  American  republics  to  continue  their  economic 
ogress,  which  can  contribute  so  much  to  the 
operative  strength  of  the  independent  American 
publics. 

I  request  the  Congress,  therefore,  to  give  f  avor- 
ile  consideration  to  the  proposed  increase  in  the 
lading  authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Harry  S.  Truman 
The  White  House, 
April  8, 1948. 


Commitment  for  Reconstruction  in 
Colombia  Approved 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  announced  on  April  15  the 
approval,  at  a  special  meeting,  of  a  commitment  of 
10  million  dollars  to  the  Republic  of  Colombia  to 
assist  that  Government  in  financing  the  acquisition 
of  United  States  supplies,  materials,  and  equipment 
needed  for  the  speedy  reconstruction  of  properties 
destroyed  or  damaged  in  the  recent  disturbances  in 
Colombia.  Details  as  to  requirements  and  arrange- 
ments will  be  worked  out  on  a  mutual  basis. 


.S.S.R.  Rejects  Procedure  for  Drafting  of  Protocol  to  Italian  Treaty 

MEMORANDUM  FROM  THE  U.S.S.R. 


I   79  [Translation] 

With  reference  to  the  memorandum  of  the  De- 
I  rtment  of  State  of  March  20  and  in  reply  to  the 
fee  of  the  Department  of  State  of  April  9  the 
:viet  Embassy  has  the  honor  to  communicate  the 
:  llowing. 

In  connection  with  the  urgency  of  the  question 
untioned  in  the  note  of  April  9  the  Embassy 
:ems  it  necessary  to  point  out  that  in  the  memo- 
rndum  of  the  Department  of  State  of  March  20, 
:  which  reference  is  made  in  said  note,  no  indica- 
te is  contained  of  the  urgency  of  this  question. 
Simultaneously,  the  Soviet  Government  draws 
3  attention  of  the  Department  of  State  to  the 
let  that  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Italy,  as  with 
tier  states  that  participated  in  the  war,  was  pre- 


pared by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  and  ex- 
amined in  detail  at  the  Paris  Conference,  with  the 
participation  of  21  states,  which  subsequently 
signed  and  ratified  it,  and  that  it  entered  into  force 
only  several  months  ago. 

Hence  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  proposal  to 
decide  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Italy  in  respect  to  one  or  another  of  its 
parts  by  means  of  correspondence  or  the  organiza- 
tion of  private  conferences  is  considered  unaccept- 
able by  the  Soviet  Government  as  violating  the 
elementary  principles  of  democracy. 

Embassy  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
Washington,  April  13, 1948 


U.S.  REPLY  TO  THE  U.S.S.R. 


[Released  to  the  press  April  15] 

Ihe  Acting  Secretary  of  State  presents  his 
:  npliments  to  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of 
e  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  has 
1 3  honor  to  refer  to  the  Soviet  Embassy's  memo- 
udum  No.  79  of  April  13,  1948,  concerning  the 
i  urn  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  to  Italian 
rereignty. 

|  While  regretting  that  the  Soviet  Government 
Is  not  found  it  possible  to  act  favorably  in  this 
Bitter,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  at 
fjoss  to  understand  why  the  procedure  suggested 
| '  the  negotiation  of  a  draft  protocol  to -the  Ita'l- 
jji  Treaty  is  considered,  unacceptable.  It  was  the 
w  ention  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
mt  the  preliminary  meeting  of  the  powers  prin- 
Jally  concerned  to  negotiate  a  draft  protocol 
i  add  be  followed  by  consultation  with  all  other 
i  erested  governments.    In  the  view  of  the  Gov- 
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ernment  of  the  United  States  the  suggested  pre- 
liminary meeting  is  in  fact  the  first  step  of  the  pro- 
cedure followed  in  the  drafting  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Italy.  As  pointed  out  in  the  Soviet 
Embassy's  memorandum  the  Treaty  of  Peace. was 
prepared  by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  and 
subsequently  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
twenty-one  states  at  the  Paris  Conference. 

Should  the  Soviet  Government  find  it  possible 
to  agree  in  principle  to  the  return  of  the  Free  Ter- 
ritory of  Trieste  to  Italian  sovereignty  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  will  be  glad  to  con- 
sider any  suggestions  which  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment may  have  regarding  the  procedure  for  the 
drafting  of  the  necessary  protocol  to  the  Italian 
Treaty. 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  April  16, 1948. 
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Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Navigation  With  Italy 
Transmitted  to  the  Senate 

PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


[Released  to  the  press  April  14] 

The  President  on  April  14  transmitted  to  the 
Senate,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  that  body's 
consent  to  ratification,  the  treaty  of  friendship, 
commerce,  and  navigation  between  the  United 
States  and  Italy,  signed  at  Rome  February  2, 1948. 
The  President  recommended  early  Senate  action 
on  the  treaty,  as  follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit  here- 
with a  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Italian  Republic,  together  with  a  protocol  and 
an  additional  protocol  relating  thereto,  signed  at 
Rome  on  February  2,  1948. 

The  enclosed  treaty,  together  with  the  two  re- 
lated protocols,  was  negotiated  on  a  basis  of  com- 


plete equality  between  the  two  Governments.   It : 

comprehensive  and  is  designed  to  provide  an  effe< 

tive  basis  for  the  future  development  of  cultura 

business,  and  trade  relationships  between  the  tw 

countries.    I  consider  that  this  treaty  is  an  in 

portant  manifestation  of  the  friendly  relatior 

which  exist  between  this  country  and  post-Fascij 

Italy  and  that  it  confirms  the  determination  of  tl 

two  Governments  to  apply  in  their  economic  an 

cultural  intercourse  the  liberal  principles  that  ai 

fundamental  to  the  democratic  way  of  life.   I  con 

mend  it  to  the  early  consideration  of  the  Senat 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of  the  Se; 

ate,  a  copy  of  each  of  two  notes,  signed  and  e: 

changed  on  the  same  date,  and  a  report  on  tl 

treaty  made  to  me  by  the  Acting  Secretary  \ 

State.1 

Harry  S.  Truman 


SUMMARY  OF  PROVISIONS 


[Released  to  the  press  April  14] 

The  new  treaty  is  designed  to  provide  an  effective 
legal  framework  for  economic  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  Italy,  such  a  framework 
having  been  lacking  since  December  1937  when  a 
former  commercial  treaty,  concluded  in  1871,  was 
terminated  by  mutual  consent.  It  is  regarded  by 
the  Department  of  State  as  a  significant  step  in 
strengthening  the  cordial  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Italy.  It  is  the  first  instrument 
of  the  type  that  has  been  signed  by  Italy  since  the 
war. 

The  present  treaty  is  similar  to  treaties  now  in 
force  between  the  United  States  and  a  number  of 
countries.  In  agreeing  to  it,  Italy  accepts  the  lib- 
eral principles  of  business  and  commercial  inter- 
course which  the  United  States  is  seeking  to  ad- 
vance through  the  proposed  charter  for  an  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization,  as  well  as  through 
the  conclusion  with  other  countries  of  bilateral 
treaties  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation 
embodying  like  principles.  It  is  believed  that  the 
present  instrument  creates  a  framework  within 
which  business,  trade,  and  cultural  relations  may, 
through  liberal  principles,  develop  effectively  and 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  two  countries. 


1  Not  here  printed. 
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In  keeping  with  earlier  treaties  and  agreement 
the  new  treaty  contains  provisions  relating  to  enti 
and  residence,  the  protection  of  persons  and  pro] 
erty,  the  tenure  and  disposition  of  real  and  pe: 
sonal  property,  religious  activities,  importatic 
and  exportation  of  goods,  customs  administrate: 
transit  rights,  and  the  treatment  of  shippm; 
Certain  new  provisions  have  been  added,  howeve 
and  certain  provisions  which  appear  in  earlu 
treaties  have  been  broadened  in  order  to  deal  moi 
effectively  with  needs  arising  from  recent  develo] 
ments  in  international  economic  relations.  Ne 
or  revised  provisions  deal,  among  other  thing 
with  the  status  of  corporations,  certain  culturs 
activities,  benefits  under  workmen's  compensate 
and  insurance  laws,  and  the  protection  of  proa- 
enterprises  in  competition  with  state-controlk 
enterprises. 

Of  significance  is  the  inclusion  in  this  treaty  < 
provisions  relating  to  freedom  of  informatic 
which  are  new  to  treaties  of  friendship,  commerc 
and  navigation.  In  article  2,  the  two  Governmen 
affirm  their  adherence  to  the  principles  of  freedo: 
of  the  press  and  of  free  interchange  of  inform; 
tion  and  provide  for  the  practical  application 
these  principles  by  granting  to  the  nationals  an 
corporations  of  each  other  the  right  freely  ' 
gather  information  and  to  transmit  material  i< 
publication  abroad. 

Department  of  State  Bullet 


Two  protocols  accompany  the  treaty.  One  is 
tended  to  clarify  and  construe  certain  provisions 
the  treaty.  The  other,  designed  to  help  Italy 
al  with  postwar  economic  and  financial  diffi- 
Ities,  permits  the  imposition  for  certain  purposes 
quantitative  restrictions  on  imports  and  exports 
d  allows  the  use  of  internal  controls  in  the  dis- 
bution  of  goods  in  short  supply.  Notes  ex- 
anged  at  the  time  of  signing  the  treaty  consti- 
:e  a  declaration  that  the  two  countries  will  seek 
an  appropriate  time  in  the  future  to  enter  into 
-angements  to  promote  closer  cultural  relations, 
rticularly  through  the  exchange  of  students, 
schers,  and  professional  people. 
Hie  treaty  was  negotiated  over  a  period  of  sev- 
d  months  at  Rome  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
nerican  Embassy  and  an  Italian  commission 
aded  by  Ivan  Matteo  Lombardo. 


ilian  Claim  for  Restitution  of  Gold  Allowed 

[Released  to  the  press  April  12] 

The  Tripartite  Gold  Commission  in  Brussels, 
ich  decides  about  recognition  of  claims  to  mone- 
y  gold  that  was  taken  from  a  number  of  Eu- 
oean  countries  by  the  Nazis,  has  decided  to  allow 
nost  in  full  the  Italian  claim  for  the  restitution 
gold  taken  from  Italy  by  the  Nazis.  Only  a 
rt  of  Italy's  claim  was  recognized  at  the  time 
)  Gold  Commission  made  its  first  distribution  of 
ted  gold  recovered  in  Germany.  The  recent  de- 
ion  of  the  Gold  Commission  means  that  Italy 
II  soon  receive  about  31  million  dollars'  worth  of 
'd  in  addition  to  4  million  dollars  allocated  to 
r  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  distribution,  Oc- 
»er  17, 1947.  Italy  is  participating  on  the  same 
sis  as  the  ten  other  claimant  countries,  on  a  pro 
a  basis  to  the  extent  that  recovered  looted  gold 
monies  available  for  distribution. 


iurces  of  Scrap  Metal  for  Italy 

[Released  to  the  press  April  7] 

leports  have  appeared  in  the  Italian  press  that 
'ap  iron  and  steel  is  at  present  being  exported 
'the  United  States  despite  the  fact  that  Italy  is 
i  Uy  in  need  of  scrap.    Under  the  European  Re- 

ery  Program,  Italy  indicated  that  she  would 
y&  to  import  700,000  tons  of  scrap  in  1948. 
jPhe  scrap  which  is  at  present  being  shipped 
tm  Italy  to  the  United  States  is  material  which 
k  originally  sold  by  the  United  States  Army  in 

i-many  to  an  American  firm,  the  Canterbury 
irporation  of  Delaware,  with  a  specific  proviso 

t  it  be  returned  to  the  United  States  where 

ap  is  also  in  exceedingly  short  supply.  The 
•tract  was  made  in  May  1947  and  covered  147,000 
'js  of  United  States  Army  scrap  derived  from 
|h  material  as  landing  mats,  vehicles,  et  cetera. 
-  the  147,000  tons,  approximately  27,000  were 
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shipped  to  Italy  for  preparation  and  transship- 
ment. It  was  never  intended  that  this  material 
would  remain  in  Italy,  and  in  shipping  it  there 
in  the  first  place  it  was  hoped  to  give  employment 
to  Italian  facilities  and  workers.  No  Italian  scrap 
is  being  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  recognizes  the  urgent  need  of 
the  Italians  for  scrap  and  the  fact  that  the  output 
of  steel  in  Italy  as  well  as  production  in  the  metal- 
fabricating  industries  are  to  a  considerable  extent 
dependent  on  adequate  supplies  of  scrap  for  Ital- 
ian steel  furnaces.  In  recognition  of  this  situation, 
some  80,000  tons  of  captured  German  ammuni- 
tion and  American  ammunition  are  being  made 
available  to  Italy  from  the  United  States  zone  of 
Germany  for  use  as  scrap.  In  addition,  about  80,- 
000  tons  of  ship  scrap  has  recently  been  made  avail- 
able to  Italy  by  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission. 

An  additional  important  source  of  scrap  metal 
has  been  made  available  to  Italy  by  the  United 
States  through  this  Government's  renunciation  of 
its  allocation  of  excess  Italian  Naval  vessels.  This 
action  by  the  United  States  has  contributed  to  the 
Italian  economy  more  than  40,000  tons  of  unusu- 
ally valuable  scrap  material  at  no  cost  whatsoever 
to  the  Italian  Government. 


American  Scientists  To  Survey 
Southern  Italy  and  Sicily 

The  United  States  Government  has  sent  two 
prominent  officials  of  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Interior  on  a  survey  trip  to  southern 
Italy  and  Sicily  on  the  invitation  of  the  Italian 
Government.1 

Dr.  Max  A.  McCall,  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural 
Engineering  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  Mr.  George  E.  Tomlinson,  Assistant  Director 
of  Project  Planning  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, Department  of  the  Interior,  arrived  in  Rome 
April  13  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  jointly  with 
Italian  scientists  in  the  same  fields  an  inquiry  into 
possibilities  of  developing  industry  and  expand- 
ing agricultural  production  in  southern  Italy 
through  hydroelectric,  irrigation,  and  land-recla- 
mation projects. 

After  preliminary  discussions  in  Rome  on  the 
13th,  the  American  experts  together  with  their 
Italian  colleagues  proceeded  to  Naples  to  meet  with 
technicians  of  south  Italy  and  inspect  projects  in 
the  vicinity  of  Naples.  After  a  brief  return  to 
Rome,  the  group  will  make  a  detailed  tour  of 
Sicily  and  southern  Italy.  The  inquiries  being 
made  by  Dr.  McCall  and  Mr.  Tomlinson  and  the 
Italian  officials  are  preliminary  to  later  detailed 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  11,  1948,  p.  468. 
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consideration  of  specific  projects  by  a  larger  group 
of  professional  scientists. 

The  need  for  projects  of  the  type  under  study  in 
southern  Italy  has  long  been  recognized.  Ever 
since  the  end  of  Fascism,  the  Italian  Government 
has  felt  the  increasing  urgency  of  coping  with  the 
problems  presented  by  this  area.  It  has  therefore 
requested  help  from  the  United  States  in  alleviat- 
ing the  situation  along  lines  which  have  been 
developed  to  the  immense  benefit  of  farmers  in 
similar  areas  in  this  country. 


Coal  Exports  to  Italy  To  Aid 
Gas-Producing  Industry 

[Released  to  the  press  April  14] 

The  Italian  Purchasing  Mission  in  Washington 
has  been  authorized  to  proceed  immediately  with 
purchase  of  emergency  supplies  of  United  States 
coal  vitally  needed  for  the  Italian  gas-producing 
industry. 

Even  though  full-scale  production  of  coal  has 
not  yet  been  resumed  in  this  country,  this  action 
was  taken  because  the  Italian  Government  has  in- 
formed the  United  States  Government  that  the 
gas-producing  industry  of  Italy  is  faced  by  a 
reduction  in  operation  unless  additional  coal  sup- 
plies are  obtained. 

The  coal  will  be  licensed  for  export  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  under  the  "hardship" 
provision  of  the  recent  order  suspending  bitumi- 
nous-coal export  licenses  as  a  result  of  the  coal- 
production  stoppage. 


Chilean  Technologist  Awarded 
Grant-in-Aid 

Francisco  Mardones  Otaiza,  of  Santiago,  Chile, 
director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Technological 
Eesearch  and  Standards,  arrived  in  Washington 
April  8  for  a  six  weeks'  visit  as  the  recipient  of  a 
grant-in-aid  from  the  Department  of  State  under 
the  program  administered  by  the  Division  of 
International  Exchange  of  Persons  for  the  inter- 
change of  specialists  and  professors  with  the  other 
American  republics.  The  purpose  of  his  visit, 
which  is  being  planned  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, is  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  organiza- 
tion and  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
On  his  return  to  Chile  he  expects  to  organize  an 
Office  of  Weights  and  Measures.  On  his  present 
visit  Mr.  Mardones  hopes  to  awaken  interest  in 
this  country  in  the  creation  of  an  Inter- American 
Committee'  of  Standards.  There  is  already  in 
existence,  as  an  organ  of  the  United  Nations,  an 
International  Standard  Organization  (Iso),  but 
as  yet  the  only  countries  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere to  join  it  are  the  United  States,  Brazil, 
Chile,  and  Canada. 
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Settlement  of  Lend-Lease  Account  With  Braj 

[Released  to  the  press  April  1 

On  behalf  of  the  Brazilian  and  United  Stat< 
Governments,  Ambassador  Carlos  Martins  an! 
Acting  Secretary  Lovett  on  April  15  signed  a  fin 
settlement  arrangement,  within  the  terms  of  tl 
Brazilian  lend-lease  agreement,  whereby  Bras 
undertakes  to  pay  to  the  United  States  a  balan 
due  of  approximately  $35,000,000  United  Stat 
currency. 

The  following  remarks  were  addressed  to  tE 
Brazilian  Ambassador  by  the  Acting  Secretary  < 
State : 

"The  signing  of  this  lend-lease  settlement  a, 
rangement  with  the  Government  of  Brazil  remin< 
me  again  of  the  timely  contributions  made  by  tl 
other  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  tl 
final  victory  achieved  over  the  forces  of  the  A? 
aggressors,  but  I  am  especially  mindful  of  tl 
close  cooperation  extended  us  by  the  Governmei 
of  Brazil.  This  is  the  more  gratifying  because 
is  just  one  more  very  tangible  manifestation  of  tl 
Pan  American  way  of  doing  things — a  result 
adherence  to  the  democratic  principle  thi 
through  mutual  confidence  and  respect,  inte 
national  amity  is  possible  of  attainment. 

"Lend-lease,  itself,  was  strong  irrefutable  e\ 
dence  of  the  forceful  influence  and  power  of  inte 
American  cooperation  during  those  anxious  yeai 
The  simple  manner  of  the  working  out  of  th 
settlement  arrangement  of  the  Brazilian  lem 
lease  account  is  abiding  evidence  of  a  continuir 
spirit  of  international  confidence  and  comrai 
respect  through  which  friendly  peoples  may  set 
and  find,  between  themselves,  the  answers  to  a 
such  problems  affecting  our  mutual  interests." 


Grants  for  Burma  Under  Fulbright  Program 

[Released  to  the  press  April  1 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  Board  < 
Foreign  Scholarships  announce  opportunities  f 
two  Americans  to  receive  grants  to  teach  in  Bu 
mese  schools  in  the  field  of  agricultural  extensio 
The  grants  will  be  awarded  under  the  provision 
of  Public  Law  584,  79th  Congress,  the  FulbrigJ 
act.  They  will  be  paid  in  Burmese  currency,  ai 
it  is  expected  that  this  payment  will  include  saj 
ary,  maintenance,  and  travel,  provided  no  chang: 
are  made  in  the  present  Burmese  currency  regul 
tions. 

The  grants  will  be  available  for  persons  experi- 
enced in  agricultural  extension  work  to  teach 
the  Village  Teacher  Training  School  at  Taungg. 
and  in  the  Post-Primary  School  at  Myitkyir. 
The  School  at  Taunggyi  is  located  in  the  capit 
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f  the  Shan  State  in  the  Union  of  Burma,  which 
composed  of  30  smaller  states.  Each  of  these 
nailer  states  has  its  own  system  of  schools,  but 
le  Village  Teacher  Training  School  serves  the 
hole  of  the  Shan  area  in  the  training  of  teachers 
?r  adult-education  work.  The  school  at  Myit- 
yina  is  the  chief  high  school  of  the  Kachin  State. 
t  is  the  principal  institution  in  that  area  in  which 
udents  can  prepare  for  college  and  university 
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work.  Both  schools  accept  graduates  of  primary 
schools  located  throughout  the  Shan  and  Kachin 
States.  A  knowledge  of  the  Burmese  language 
will  not  be  required. 

Application  blanks  are  available  at  the  Division 
of  International  Educational  Relations,  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  Washington  25,  D.C.  The  deadline  for 
the  receipt  of  applications  is  May  15,  1948. 


egotiations  for  Revision  of  Trade  Agreement  With  Mexico 


[Released  to  the  press  April  13] 

Negotiations  for  the  revision  of  schedule  I  of 
le  trade  agreement  between  the  United  States 
id  Mexico  will  be  initiated  at  Mexico  City  next 
eek,  probably  on  Tuesday,  April  20.  Schedule  I 
•vers  tariff  concessions  on  imports  into  Mexico 
■om  the  United  States.1 

Because  of  the  many  questions  to  which  the 
'exican  trade  agreement  has  given  rise  in  this 
mntry  in  recent  months,  the  Department  of 
tate  believes  that  the  following  statement  will 
p  useful  to  an  understanding  of  the  announced 
jgotiation. 

1.  Several  times  during  1945  and  1946  the  Mexi- 
m  Government  suggested  revision  of  the  trade 
,Teement  of  December  1942  with  the  United 
tates  stating  that  circumstances  since  signature 
id  thrown  the  benefits  out  of  balance  to  Mexico's 
sadvantage. 

2.  In  1947,  the  Mexican  Government,  impelled 
/  circumstances  and  after  consultation  with  this 
overnment  in  the  cases  where  it  was  required, 
ok  various  steps  to  restrict  imports. 

3.  The  circumstances  impelling  this  action  were 

.  (a)  A  marked  and  continuing  decline  in  Mex- 
o's  foreign-exchange  reserve  largely  due  to  an 
1 I  verse  trade  balance  with  the  United  States 
ntrary  to  the  prewar  situation. 
(b)  Strong  domestic  pressure  for  increased 
riffs 

(i)  To  protect  war  born  industries; 

(ii)  To  encourage  economic  development; 

(iii)  To  change  the  specific  duties  to  com- 
pound duties  equivalent  on  an  ad 
valorem  basis  to  those  applying  when 
the  agreement  was  signed  in  1942. 

1 4.  The  principal  steps  taken  by  Mexico  were 

i  (a)  A  prohibition,  in  July  1947,  against  imports 
i  a  wide  range  of  nonessential  goods  including 
jme  items  in  the  trade  agreement  with  the  United 
tates. 
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(b)  A  change,  in  November  1947,  to  the  ad 
valorem  equivalent  of  the  duty  in  1942  or  higher, 
of  the  rates  of  duty  on  some  5000  items  not  in  the 
trade  agreement. 

5.  In  December  1947  it  became  evident  that 
Mexico  would  raise  the  duty  on  items  in  the  trade 
agreement.    At  this  point  the  United  States 

(a)  Could  have  announced  its  intention  of  de- 
nouncing the  agreement  in  the  event  of  such  action 
by  Mexico  or 

( b )  Could  have  sought  a  solution  to  the  problem 
through  negotiation  and  agreement. 

6.  Denunciation  of  the  agreement 

(a)  Would  have  resulted  in  a  major,  and  it  is 
believed,  unnecessary  breach  in  United  States  eco- 
nomic relations  with  Mexico. 

(b)  Would  have  lost  for  the  United  States  the 
opportunity  to  influence  the  amount  by  which 
Mexico  would  increase  rates  and  to  obtain  compen- 
sation for  such  increases  by  further  bargaining. 

7.  Therefore,  after  full  consideration  by  the 
interdepartmental  trade-agreements  organization 
of  all  phases  of  the  problem,  and  with  over-all 
United  States-Mexico  relations  in  mind,  the 
United  States  agreed  to  provisional  increases  in 
duties  on  trade- agreement  items  to  levels  equiva- 
lent, on  an  ad  valorem  basis,  to  those  provided  in 
the  trade  agreement  when  it  first  came  into  effect. 
In  return  Mexico  agreed  to  negotiations  intended 
to  restore  the  balance  in  the  agreement  through 
revision  of  the  new  Mexican  rates  on  items  not 
now  in  the  agreement. 

8.  If  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  Mexican  tariff 
rates  should  prove  impossible  to  negotiate,  the 
United  States  is  not  precluded  from  seeking  agree- 
ment on  the  basis  of  withdrawing  concessions  pre- 
viously made  by  this  country  to  Mexico  or  from 
terminating  the  agreement  in  accordance  with  its 
provisions. 

1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  11,  1948,  p.  59,  and  Feb.  15,  1948, 
p.  212. 
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Second  Report  to  Congress  on 
U.S.  Foreign  Relief  Program 

President  Truman  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
on  April  13  the  second  report  on  the  United  States 
Foreign  Relief  Program,  which  was  authorized 
by  joint  resolution  of  the  80th  Congress,  Public 
Law  84,  to  provide  assistance  to  the  people  of 
countries  devastated  by  war.1 

The  countries  which  have  received  relief  under 
the  program  are  Austria,  Greece,  Italy,  the  Free 
Territory  of  Trieste,  and  China.  Foods  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  principally  cereals,  and  seeds,  ferti- 
lizer, fuel,  and  medical  supplies  have  been  shipped 
under  the  relief  program.  Foods  represent  about 
95  percent  of  the  total  cost. 

Of  the  $350,000,000  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  Congress  stipulated,  among  other  things, 
that  up  to  $40,000,000  was  to  be  set  aside  as  a 
contribution  to  the  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund  and  $5,000,000  to  cover  the  ocean 
transportation  of  supplies  provided  by  private 
American  relief  agencies.  On  December  31, 1947, 
the  amount  reserved  for  supplies  to  the  countries 


receiving  relief  was  $285,900,000.  The  value  ci 
shipments  made  totaled  $229,520,292  which  bi 
eluded  the  ocean  freight. 

Shipments  of  supplies  in  the  three  months  f  roi 
October  1  through  December  31,  1947,  totale 
3,736,813  long  tons,  compared  to  the  1,006,401  Iod 
tons  shipped  in  the  previous  period. 

The  report  notes  the  acknowledgement  of  r> 
cipient  countries  for  the  part  United  States  relit 
supplies  have  played  in  their  economy.  This  &. 
knowledgement  has  been  marked  by  religioi 
blessing  ceremonies  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  ve 
sels  in  a  dozen  Greek  ports,  by  ceremonies  greetir 
the  200th  vessel  bearing  relief  to  Italy,  by  the  a 
tendant  newspaper  and  radio  publicity,  by  colore 
posters  prominently  displayed  in  retail  stores  ari 
elsewhere,  identifying  the  United  States  relii 
supplies,  or  emphasizing  the  proportion  of  tl 
United  States  contribution  toward  the  food  ratio; 
or  stating  that  the  local  proceeds  from  the  sa 
of  United  States  commodities  remain  in  tl 
country  to  be  used  for  relief  projects. 


1This  report  was  released  by  the  Department  of  Sta, 
on  Apr.  13  as  publication  3101. 


Transfer  of  Nondemilitarized  Combat  Materiel 


[Released  to  the  press  April  13] 


The  following  is  a  list  of  sales  of  surplus  non- 
demilitarized  and  demilitarized  combat  materiel 
effected  by  the  Department  of  State  in  its  capacity 


as  foreign  surplus  and  lend-lease  disposal  age 
during  the  months  of  July  and  October  1947  ai 
January  and  February  1948,  and  not  previous 
reported  to  the  Munitions  Division : 


Country 

Description 

Procurement  cost 

Sales  price 

Date  of  transfc 

1948 

Chile 

Miscellaneous  cartridges,  metallic  belt  links,  100-lb. 
practice  bombs,  and  spotting  assembly  charges. 

$115,576.87 

$11,561.74 

Jan.  20 
1947 

China    .... 

One  LCI  (demilitarized)  to  T.  Y.  Fong,  Asia  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  Shanghai,  China. 

373,  400.  00 

6,  500.  00 

October 
1948 

Miscellaneous  cartridges,  metallic  belt  links,  bombs, 
fuzes,    assembly    fins,    spotting    assembly   charges, 
and  arming  wire  assemblies. 

62,  074.  60 
1,  124.  00 

6,  210.  84 
124.  00 

Feb.  6 
Feb.  6 

Miscellaneous  spare  parts  for  combat  materiel .... 

2,  899.  79 

347.  91 

Feb.  25 
1947 

Singapore .    .    . 

Seven  LST's   (demilitarized)  to  Tung   Hwa  Trading 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Singapore. 

11,  324,  600.  00 

122,  000.  00 

1  on  July  2' 
6  on  Oct.  7 

1948 

Venezuela .    .    . 

Nine  tank  engines,  54  bundles  of  track  assemblies, 
miscellaneous  spare  parts  for  tank,  light,  M3A3. 

Miscellaneous  cartridges,  shells,  percussion  primers, 
shell  fins,  canisters,  shot,  projectiles,  charges,  and 
signals. 

166,  096.  89 
251,  937.  73 

8,  304.  84 
18,  351.  18 

Jan.  6 
Feb.  19 
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U  Council  Session — Continued  from  page  535 

ates  and  other  delegations  as  to  the  basis  on 
rich  the  Board  should  operate.  It  was  agreed 
at  the  report  with  the  necessary  background 
pers  giving  both  sides  of  the  picture  should  be 
-culated  to  the  members  of  the  Union. 
Finally,  questions  of  principle  and  precedent 
ose,  and  much  of  the  time  of  the  Council,  par- 
:ularly  during  the  first  week,  was  spent  in  inter- 
eting  the  provisions  of  the  new  convention  of 
Jantic  City,  in  order  to  obtain  a  basis  for  action 
the  administrative,  budgetary,  and  political 
oblems  which  confronted  it. 
It  had  been  agreed  at  Atlantic  City  that  the  ses- 
>ns  of  the  Council  should  not  last  longer  than 
ree  weeks.  It  had  also  been  intended  originally 
at  the  Council  should  meet  once  a  year.  It  was 
cessary,  however,  to  defer  consideration  of  so 
my  important  items  on  the  agenda  of  the  second 
>sion  until  the  third  session  that  it  was  decided 
open  the  third  session  at  Geneva  on  September 
1948. 

The  idea  of  an  Administrative  Council  for  the 
ternational  Telecommunication  Union  was 
olved  by  the  United  States  preparatory  groups 
far  back  as  1943.  It  was  a  part  of  the  general 
lief  in  this  country  that  an  expanded  Secretariat 
th  increased  duties  and  powers  was  necessary 
meet  the  needs  of  greatly  expanded  telecom- 
mication  services.  The  Bureau  of  the  Union, 
ablished  at  the  St.  Petersburg  conference  of  1875 
the  early  days  of  telegraphy,  required  moderni- 
;ion.  This  new  concept  met  with  opposition, 
rticularly  on  the  ground  of  the  added  expense 
the  Union.  This  first  working  meeting  of  the 
uncil  at  Geneva  represented  a  test  of  the  United 
ites  ideas,  and  the  results  seem  to  vindicate  the 
lgment  of  the  creators  of  the  new  structure. 
Ihe  atmosphere  in  the  Council  was  most 
endly  and  cooperative.  The  representatives 
)k  their  work  seriously,  and  at  all  times  acted 
>re  as  trustees  for  the  whole  Union  than  as  a 
)up  of  representatives  of  specific  countries, 
ere  was  a  general  disposition  to  avoid  political 
icussions  since  the  Union  is  intended  to  be  pri- 
rily  a  service  organization.  When  political 
istions  did  arise  they  were  solved  with  a  mini- 
iim  of  friction. 

The  representatives  on  the  Council,  with  one 
i  option,  were  chosen  in  accordance  with  the  die- 
ses of  the  Atlantic  City  convention  that  they 
mid  be  qualified  in  telecommunication  matters. 
:  ey  evidenced  a  very  strong  inclination  to  keep 
h  Council  on  a  high  plane  and  opposed  any  sug- 
Jition  which  would  have  lessened  its  dignity.  In 
j  w  of  the  leading  position  taken  by  this  Govern- 
,nt  in  setting  up  the  Council,  this  inclination  to 
|t  the  Council  with  a  dignity  consistent  with  its 
jictions  was  most  encouraging. 
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Work  of  the  United  Nations  Good  Offices  Committee  in 
Indonesia.  International  Organization  and  Conference 
Series  III,  4.    Pub.  3108.    14  pp.    Free. 
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The  United  States  Reciprocal  Trade-Agreements  Program 
and  the  Proposed  Trade  Organization.  Commercial  Pol- 
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for  their  acceptance. 
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The  article  on  the  significance  of  textiles  in  the  Japanese  economy 
is  by  Stanley  Nehmer,  research  analyst  in  the  Division  of  Research 
for  Far  East,  Office  of  Intelligence  Research,  Department  of  State, 
and  by  Marguerite  C.  Crimmins,  who  was  formerly  a  research  analyst 
in  that  office. 

Helen  O.  Kelly,  author  of  the  article  on  the  second  session  of  the 
Administrative  Council  of  the  International  Telecommunication  Union, 
is  an  officer  in  the  Telecommunications  Division,  Department  of  State. 
Miss  Kelly  served  as  adviser  to  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
second  session  of  the  Administrative  Council. 

Donald  R.  MacQuivey,  author  of  the  article  on  the  North  American^ 
Broadcasting  Engineers'  Meeting,  served  as  vice  chairman  of  the  U.S." 
Delegation  to  the  conference.  Mr.  MacQuivey  is  an  officer  of  the 
Telecommunications  Division,  Office  of  Transport  and  Communications, 
Department  of  State. 
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ERMAN  CONSTITUTIONS 


An  article 


A.  volume  has  been  prepared  by  the  Civil  Ad- 

nistration  Division,  Omgus,  of  the  German  text 
:d  English  translation  of  the  constitutions  of 
:?  German  states  of  Bavaria,  Bremen,  Hesse,  and 
iurttemberg-Baden  in  the  U.S.  zone;  Baden, 
liineland-Palatinate,  and  Wiirttemberg-Hohen- 
;llern  in  the  French  zone;  and  Brandenburg, 
[acklenburg,  Saxony,  Saxony-Anhalt,  and  Thu- 
ngia  in  the  Soviet  zone.  In  the  British  zone,  the 
pstitutions  of  the  states  of  Lower-Saxony, 
[>rth  Rhine-Westphalia,  Schleswig-Holstein,  and 
te  city  of  Hamburg  were  still  under  consider- 
:ion. 

The  division  of  Germany  into  four  zones  of  oc- 
:pation  made  for  significant  differences  in  these 
nstitutions.  Within  the  U.  S.  zone,  there  is 
:isiderable  diversity  due  to  the  fact  that  dif- 
f*ent  political  parties  exercised  varying  influence 
i  the  states  and  that  Military  Government  did 
It  try  to  interfere  with  the  deliberations  of  the 
:dies  which  drafted  the  texts.  In  both  the 
[ench  and  the  Soviet  zones,  the  constitutions  are 
:>re  uniform  since  one  political  philosophy  pre- 
\iled  in  shaping  their  articles — that  of  the 
(iristian  Democratic  Parties  in  the  French  zone 
I  d  that  of  the  Socialist  Unity  Party  in  the  Soviet 
me. 

[n  spite  of  these  differences,  there  are  obvious 
siilarities  in  all  of  the  constitutions.  Basically, 
h  results  of  German  thought  and  continental 
i  icepts  of  cabinet  government  and  of  parliamen- 
ts practice  are  applied  in  all  of  them. 

In  some  respects  these  constitutions  cannot  ex- 
Basa  the  realities  of  powers  and  competences. 
]  e  amount  of  jurisdiction  reserved  to  Military 
dvernment  varies  greatly  in  the  different  zones. 
1  is  undoubtedly  smallest  in  the  U.S.  zone.  In 
Bmomic  matters  the  bizonal  organization  is  exer- 
cing  considerable  central  authority  over  the 
I  tes.  Since  there  is  no  central  German  gov- 
eiment  and  no  German  agreement  on  its  struc- 
te  and  jurisdiction,  the  distribution  of  powers 
t  ween  the  states  and  a  future  federal  govern- 
r  nt  cannot  be  regarded  as  final.  But  all  con- 
si  tutions  assume  that  the  individual  states  will 
t  part  of  a  future  Germany. 

For  all  these  limitations  on  their  practical  im- 
Ijrtance,  the  constitutions  represent  a  genuine 
( rman  effort  to  order  the  political  and  official 
le  of  the  state.  They  express  the  ideological 
fj*ces  which  are  evident  in  modern  society,  with- 
ijthe  setting  of  a  defeated  and  divided  country. 
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In  many  respects  they  are  not  only  an  indication 
of  present  problems  but  also  a  preview  of  the 
constitutional  debates  which  may  be  expected  in 
the  period  of  federal  reconstruction,  which,  one 
hopes,  lies  ahead. 

The  occupation  forces  which  took  over  the  U.  S. 
zone  in  May  1945  were  confronted  with  political 
and  administrative  chaos  as  the  result  of  the  col- 
lapse of  the  whole  Nazi  system.  Democracy,  as  a 
political  theory,  as  a  personal  philosophy,  and  as 
a  system  of  governmental  organization,  had  almost 
disappeared  under  the  force  of  National  Socialist 
theory  and  practice.  Basic  laws,  administrative 
personnel,  and  daily  operations  alike  had  been 
thoroughly  nazified. 

Government  and  party  had  become  so  com- 
pletely enmeshed  and  comingled  that  action  which 
was  immediately  undertaken  to  destroy  the  Nazi 
Party  inevitably  paralyzed  many  essential  public 
services.  The  German  people  as  a  whole  had 
neither  the  energy  nor  the  tools  with  which  to 
create  and  support  a  democratic  government.  The 
occupation  forces  had  to  start  rebuilding  from  the 
ground  up. 

In  the  months  which  have  elapsed  since  the  con- 
clusion of  hostilities,  the  U.  S.  Military  Govern- 
ment endeavored  to  assist  the  Germans  in  their  ef- 
forts to  revive  the  will  to  democracy  and  to  assist 
that  will  to  express  itself  in  practical  political, 
economic,  and  social  forms.  Vital  to  this  broader 
effort  was  the  specific  program  for  creating  demo- 
cratic political  processes  and  institutions. 

Basic  also  was  the  necessity  of  appointing  public 
officials  on  all  levels  of  government  who,  as  trus- 
tees for  the  German  people,  would  begin  the  long 
process  of  reestablishing  popular  government. 
These  officials  had  to  carry  the  dual  responsibilities 
of  preparing  for  a  more  stable  period  of  demo- 
cratic controls  and  exercising  the  interim  func- 
tions of  government. 

The  first  step  in  the  reestablishment  of  democ- 
racy was  the  reorganization  of  local  and  state 
units  of  government.  At  the  outset  it  was  neces- 
sary that  German  officials  of  all  levels  should  work 
under  the  detailed  direction  and  control  of  Mili- 
tary Government  officers,  but  a  degree  of  independ- 
ence and  responsibility  was  rapidly  developed, 
first  in  local  and  then  in  state  governments.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Military  Government,  the  three 

Editor's  Note:  This  article  on  the  German  constitu- 
tions is  reprinted  from  the  Information  Bulletin,  magazine 
of  U.S.  Military  Government  in  Germany,  issue  of  Mar. 
9,  1948,  p.  3. 
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states  prepared  municipal  government  codes 
which  were  reviewed,  revised,  and  approved  by 
Military  Government  in  November  1945. 

Codes  for  county  government  were  approved  in 
February  1946.  Thus  the  necessary  legal  founda- 
tions were  laid  at  municipal  and  county  levels. 
The  next  step  was  the  introduction  of  popularly 
elected  local  representative  bodies.  In  September 
1945  a  schedule  of  elections  was  prepared  under 
which  municipal  councils  were  elected  in  January 
1946 ;  councils  in  the  rural  counties  in  April  1946 ; 
and  in  the  larger  cities  in  May  1946. 

It  still  remained  to  frame  the  structure  for 
democratic  state  governments,  each  with  an  elected 
legislature,  a  responsible  executive,  and  an  inde- 
pendent judiciary.  The  aim  was  to  clothe  the  state 
governments  with  authority  and  to  charge  them 
with  responsibility  to  the  greatest  extent  com- 
mensurate with  the  continued  military  occupation 
of  Germany  and  the  attainment  of  occupation  ob- 
jectives, bearing  in  mind  that  no  central  German 
government  existed  to  exercise  those  powers  which 
must  be  centrally  vested. 

In  February  1946  the  three  ministers-president 
were  authorized  to  appoint  preparatory  constitu- 
tional commissions.  These  commissions  reviewed 
constitutional  problems  and  prepared  draft  con- 
stitutions for  consideration  by  state  constitutional 
assemblies.  The  delegates  to  these  assemblies  were 
elected  by  popular  vote  on  June  30,  1946,  and  be- 
gan their  work  in  the  following  month. 

The  constitutions  of  the  states  in  the  U.  S.  zone 
are  German  in  origin,  spirit,  and  preparation. 
They  spring  from  no  Military  Government  dictate 
but  from  the  needs  and  minds  of  the  German  peo- 
ple. Military  Government  insisted  that  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  democracy  cannot  spring  from  a 
dictated  constitution,  that  to  enlist  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  German  people,  the  consti- 
tutions must  represent  their  will  and  not  that  of 
the  occupation  forces. 

The  specific  process  of  constitution-making  was 
guided  by  Military  Government  only  through  a 
general  statement  of  basic  principles  of  demo- 
cratic organization  which  is  contained  in  the  Sep- 
tember 30,  1946,  directive,  entitled  "Relationships 
Between  Military  and  Civil  Government  (U.  S. 
Zone)  Subsequent  to  Adoption  of  Land  Constitu- 
tions". The  statement  of  democratic  principles 
was  specifically  interpreted  and  applied  to  certain 
provisions  of  the  constitutions. 

The  constitutional  conventions  which  were 
elected  in  June  varied  materially  in  party  com- 
position. The  Hesse  convention  consisted  of  90 
members  made  up  of  43  Social  Democrats,  34 
Christian  Democrats,  7  Communists,  and  6  Lib- 
eral Democrats.  In  Wurttemberg-Baden  the  100 
members  included  41  Christian  Democrats,  32  So- 
cial Democrats,  17  Democratic  People's  Party  rep- 
resentatives, and  10  Communists. 
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In  more  conservative  Bavaria  the  180  membe 
were  distributed  as  follows:  109  to  the  Christie 
Social  Union,  51  to  the  Social  Democrats,  8  I 
the  Communists,  8  to  the  Economic  Reconstructic 
Party,  and  4  to  the  Free  Democrats.  Like  otfo 
democratic  constitutions,  these  state  constitute 
embody  basic  compromises  dictated  by  conflictir 
interests. 

Rather  than  working  through  a  variety  of  sp 
cialized  committees,  as  is  the  practice  in  tl 
United  States,  the  convention  employed  a  sing 
drafting  committee  for  the  preparation  of  t] 
document  which  was  submitted  to  the  full  asser 
bly  for  action.  Prior  to  committee  action,  tl 
party  leaders  prepared  agreements  upon  partic 
lar  articles,  submitted  those  agreements  to  par 
caucuses,  and  subsequently  referred  the  proposa 
to  the  drafting  committee. 

The  latter  then  approved  the  proposals  in  a 
cordance  with  prior  party  decisions  and  report! 
them  to  the  full  assembly  for  adoption.  Asser 
bly  adoption  was  usually  a  foregone  conclusio 
but  certain  questions  provoked  lively  debates  ar 
divisions  in  the  plenary  sessions.  The  conventio: 
convened  on  July  15, 1946,  completed  the  drafts 
the  constitutions  about  two  and  a  half  rnont 
later,  and  then  recessed. 

Having  been  approved  by  the  conventions,  t 
constitutions  were  referred  to  Military  Gover 
ment  for  review  in  terms  of  the  principles 
democracy,  which  the  latter  had  already  esta 
lished  as  the  standards  for  constitutional  ad 
quacy.  As  a  consequence  of  this  review,  sever 
suggestions  and,  in  some  cases,  several  requin 
changes,  were  forwarded  by  Military  Governme 
to  the  conventions.  The  Deputy  Military  Gove 
nor  then  approved  the  constitutions  subject  to  tl 
general  and  special  qualifications  set  out  in  h 
letters  of  October  21  to  Wurttemberg-Bade 
October  24  to  Bavaria,  and  October  29  to  Hesse. 

After  Military  Government  review  and  a] 
proval,  the  Bavarian  constitution  was  adopted 
its  final  form  by  the  convention  on  October  26,  tl 
vote  being  136  to  14,  with  30  members  absent  < 
not  voting.  Wiirttemberg-Baden  on  October  i 
gave  final  approval  to  its  constitution  by  a  vote  < 
88  to  1,  with  11  delegates  absent  or  not  votin 
The  vote  in  Hesse  on  October  29  showed  82 
favor,  8  opposed,  and  2  absent. 

The  state  status  of  Bremen  was  not  establish* 
until  January  1947,  and  hence  its  constitutioi 
making  process  was  delayed.  Due  to  its  sma 
size,  the  existence  of  an  elected  legislature,  ar 
the  confusion  that  might  result  from  an  excessr 
number  of  elections,  the  procedure  followed  in  tl 
other  states  was  varied  by  omitting  the  electk 
of  a  constitutional  convention  and  permitting  tl 
legislature  to  provide  for  constitution-draftin 
In  August  1947,  a  draft  was  adopted  and  submi 
ted  to  Omgtts.    Approval,  subject  to  certain  ge; 
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il  and  specific  reservations,  was  given  on  Sep- 
nber  5.  Two  compromise  articles  adopted  there- 
ter  by  the  Bremen  legislature  with  Omgus  ap- 
oval  resulted  in  almost  unanimous  support  for 
3  constitution  as  it  was  submitted  for  referen- 
m,  the  vote  being  79  to  4. 

When  submitted  by  the  conventions  of  the  three 
ithern  states  to  the  people  late  in  1946,  the  con- 
tutions  were  ratified. 

In  Wurttemberg-Baden  72.2  percent  of  the  eligi- 
i  voters  went  to  the  polls ;  68.6  percent  of  those 
ting  approved  the  constitution ;  10.5  percent  dis- 
proved the  document;  and  20.9  percent  of  the 
Hots  were  invalid. 

In  Hesse  72.7  percent  of  the  eligible  voters  par- 
.  ipated  in  the  election,  of  whom  67.1  percent  ap- 
oved  the  constitution ;  20.3  percent  disapproved ; 
id  12.5  percent  invalidated  their  ballots.  As  was 
quired  by  the  Deputy  Military  Governor's  let- 
;•  of  approval,  article  41  providing  for  the  so- 
ilization  of  certain  industries  was  subjected  to 
;  )arate  popular  referendum.  In  balloting  on  this 
:estion,  62.7  percent  of  the  voters  approved,  24.5 
rcent  disapproved,  and  12.8  percent  were 
/alid. 

In  Bavaria  76.3  percent  of  the  registered  voters 
rticipated.  The  affirmative  vote  on  the  con- 
:  tution  was  65.7  percent ;  the  negative,  27.2  per- 
mit; and  the  invalid,  7.1  percent. 
On  the  same  dates  when  the  constitutions  were 
:tified,  the  state  legislatures  were  elected, 
fn  Bremen  in  October  1947,  67.5  percent  of  the 
sgible  voters  participated  in  the  referendum  on 
)  constitution,  of  whom  66.6  percent  approved, 
14  percent  opposed,  and  8  percent  of  the  ballots 
f're  invalid.  On  the  alternative  wording  for 
tide  47  providing  that  works  councils  should 
)  vq  the  right  of  equal  co-determination  with  man- 
ument  in  economic  and  personnel  as  well  as 
I  ial  questions,  48  percent  approved  and  44.1  per- 
i  it  opposed  the  broader  language. 
Vlany  provisions  in  the  documents  are  taken 
?  rd  for  word  from  the  democratic  Weimar  Con- 
i  tution  and  the  constitutions  of  the  German 
;tes  adopted  between  1919  and  1923.  Other 
iicles  are  strong  reactions  against  the  tyranny 
I  the  Nazi  regime.  Still  others  grow  out  of  local 
jjlitical,  economic,  and  social  conflicts  and  corn- 
el )mises. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  unicameral 
L;islature  elected  by  the  people  according  to  the 
&  nciples  of  proportional  representation.  There 
i'jilso  an  advisory  senate  in  Bavaria.  Provision 
i  made  in  certain  circumstances  for  direct  legis- 
I  ion  by  the  people  through  initiative  and  ref  eren- 
t'm,  including  referendum  on  constitutional 
i  endments.  The  executive  power  is  exercised 
cider  the  direction  of  the  minister-president  and 
h  cabinet  who  are  chosen  by,  and  responsible  to, 
W  legislature. 
The  constitutions  of  Hesse  and  Wiirttemberg- 
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Baden  clearly  provide  for  the  parliamentary  form 
of  government ;  the  Bavarian  constitution  is  some- 
what ambiguous  on  this  point  and  reflects  conven- 
tion sentiment  favoring  a  more  independent  type 
of  executive.  An  independent  judiciary  is  estab- 
lished with  a  power  of  judicial  veto  which  German 
court  have  usually  lacked  in  the  past,  namely, 
to  declare  laws  passed  by  the  legislature  un- 
constitutional. 

Each  constitution  contains  a  long  bill  of  rights — 
rights  that  are  guaranteed  to  individuals  or  to 
groups,  rights  that  are  of  a  political,  social,  and 
economic  character.  In  part,  these  rights  are  the 
traditional  rights  of  the  individual  as  formulated 
in  the  English  revolution  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury and  the  American  and  French  revolutions  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  in  part,  they  are  the  newer 
social  and  economic  rights  so  much  stressed  in 
twentieth-century  thought.  Through  the  ordi- 
nary courts  and  through  the  administrative  courts, 
these  rights  will  be  protected  against  legislative 
and  administrative  violation. 

At  the  same  time  the  constitutions  recognize 
that  no  rights  are  absolute  and  that,  particularly 
in  times  of  emergency,  restrictions  are  necessary. 

Among  the  more  controversial  questions  dealt 
with  by  the  constitutions  are  relationships  of  the 
states  to  the  future  German  government  and  to 
interim  authorities,  such  as  the  Council  of  States 
(Landerrat)  and  the  bizonal  economic  agencies; 
the  socialization  of  industry;  land  reform;  and 
problems  of  church  and  state  with  respect  to  such 
matters  as  state  subsidies  to  churches,  church  taxes, 
and  church  control  of  public  education. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  constitutions  represent 
notable  attempts  by  the  Germans  themselves  to  re- 
build democratic  constitutionalism.  The  legisla- 
tures elected  under  the  constitutions  convened  in 
December  1946,  and  each  chose  a  minister-presi- 
dent and  cabinet.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  1947, 
20  months  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  muni- 
cipal, county,  and  state  governments  in  the  U.  S. 
zone  were  all  operating  under  democratically 
adopted  constitutions  and  with  popularly  elected 
representative  bodies. 

In  the  Soviet  zone,  the  Soviet  Military  Admin- 
istration was  obliged  to  begin  managing  essential 
civil  services  through  their  military  commanders 
on  all  levels  of  government,  utilizing  such  Ger- 
mans as  were  available  and  trustworthy.  Coop- 
eration came  most  readily  from  former  members 
of  the  German  Communist  Party  and  from  Ger- 
mans specially  trained  for  administrative  tasks 
and  in  communist  ideology  in  Kussia. 

States  and  provinces  were  immediately  organ- 
ized on  the  basis  of  existing  traditional  units. 
However,  certain  territorial  adjustments  were 
made  in  the  interests  of  administrative  efficiency 
and  convenience.  Pomerania,  west  of  the  Oder- 
Neisse  line,  was  attached  to  Land  Mecklenburg. 
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The  small  section  of  Lower  Silesia  which  re- 
mained within  the  present  boundaries  of  Ger- 
many was  incorporated  into  the  Land  Saxony. 

Brandenburg  was  reestablished  as  a  political 
unit,  minus  those  parts  which  are  now  under  Polish 
administration.  The  former  independent  Land 
Anhalt  was  joined  to  the  Prussian  province  of 
Saxony,  and  Thuringia  was  extended  by  the  in- 
clusion of  a  small  amount  of  former  Prussian 
territory.  Enclaves  existing  in  the  zone  were 
eliminated.  After  quadripartite  agreement  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  State  of  Prussia,  the  former 
Prussian  provinces  received  state  status.  There 
are  now  five  states  in  the  Soviet  Zone:  Branden- 
burg, Saxony-Anhalt,  Saxony,  Thuringia,  and 
Mecklenburg. 

Municipal  and  city  councils  were  elected  in  Sep- 
tember 1946,  and  county  councils  and  state  as- 
semblies, legislatures,  or  parliaments,  in  October 
of  the  same  year.  These  legislatures  drafted  state 
constitutions  which,  after  review  by  the  Soviet 
Military  Administration,  were  promulgated  be- 
tween December  1946  and  the  end  of  February 
1947. 

The  constitutions  of  the  Soviet  Zone  states  are 
almost  identical  in  their  provisions  and  occasion- 
ally identical  in  phraseology  as  a  result  of  the 
dominant  position  of  the  Soviet-sponsored  So- 
cialist Unity  Party. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  unicameral 
legislature  elected  by  universal  suffrage  and  secret 
ballot,  according  to  the  principles  of  proportional 
representation.  The  legislature  exercises  legisla- 
tive authority  and  control  over  the  administration 
and  the  judiciary  of  the  state.  In  certain  specified 
cases  provision  is  made  for  popular  referenda. 

The  executive  power  is  exercised  by  a  minister- 
president  who  is  chosen  by  and  responsible  to  the 
legislature.  The  cabinet  is  composed  of  ministers 
who  are  nominated  by  the  minister-president  and 
confirmed  by  the  legislature  and  are  individually 
responsible  for  their  activities  and  must  resign  if 
the  confidence  of  the  legislature  is  withdrawn. 

A  judiciary  is  established  consisting  of  profes- 
sional and  lay  judges  nominated  by  democratic 
parties  and  organizations  and  elected  by  the  rep- 
resentative bodies.  While  they  are  subject  only 
to -law,  they  are  not  permitted  to  question  the  con- 
stitutionality of  properly  enacted  laws.  When  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  a  law  arises,  de- 
rision is  rendered  by  a  special  committee  consist- 
ing partly  of  the  legislative  executives,  partly  of 
members  of  the  high  state  courts  and  the  univer- 
sity law  faculties. 

The  communities  and  counties  are  recognized 
as  self-supporting  corporations.  However,  they 
execute  those  governmental  functions  that  may  be 
assigned  to  them  by  the  legislature  or  the  state 
government.  Local  governments  and  popularly 
elected  officials  are  fully  responsible  to  their  as- 
semblies and  can  be  removed  by  them. 
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The  economic  freedom  of  the  individual  .\ 
guaranteed,  but  the  economy  of  the  state  is  to  I  \ 
organized  according  to  the  principles  of  socii 
justice.  The  state  government  is  responsible  f< 
economic  planning.  Monopolistic  private  ente 
prises  are  strictly  forbidden,  and  certain  ente 
prises  may  be  socialized  by  law  or  referendur 
Agricultural  holdings  are  limited  to  a  given  siz 

Public  education  is  compulsory  and  unitai 
schools  must  be  established.  Higher  education 
provided  for  all  without  regard  to  social  stati 
or  ability  to  pay.  Religious  freedom  is  guarai 
teed.  Religious  communities  are  organized  i] 
corporations  of  public  law,  and  contributions  mac 
to  them  out  of  public  funds  are  to  be  commuted  t 
law. 

Each  constitution  in  the  Soviet  zone  contaii 
essentially  the  same  basic  rights  as  the  constiti 
tions  of  the  U.S.  and  French  zones.  Like  tU 
constitution  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  constitutio 
of  Yugoslavia,  the  constitutions  of  the  states  i 
the  Soviet  zone  make  no  mention  of  what  is  actv 
ally  the  most  important  organ  of  the  state,  name! 
the  "state  party",  which  performs  the  dui 
function  of  being  a  nervous  system  for  the  sta 
bureaucratic  apparatus  and  of  mobilizing  tl; 
general  population  to  support  state  policies. 

On  the  surface  these  constitutions  seem  to  pr 
tect  the  citizen  against  arbitrary  acts  of  tl 
bureaucracy  in  that  the  executive  is  formally  sul 
ordinate  to  the  legislative,  and  all  political  powei 
are  centered  in  the  legislative  branch  as  the  "higl 
est  oreran  of  the  people's  will." 

Under  the  conditions  where  several  liberal  pai 
ties  compete  for  political  power,  the  Soviet  zon 
constitutions  would  provide  the  basis  fc 
thoroughly  democratic  government  under  popula 
control.  The  leading  party  is,  however,  con 
mitted  to  the  "unitary  state"  or  one-party  systen 

Under  this  system  the  legislative  branch  is  effec 
tively  mobilized  and  controlled  by  the  party,  lead 
ing  functionaries  of  which  also  occupy  leadin 
bureaucratic  posts,  so  that  any  effective  oppositio 
is  silenced.  The  result  is  a  de  facto  self-goverr 
ment  by  the  bureaucracy,  the  supposed  elements  o 
popular  control  remaining  merely  a  fiction. 

The  independence  of  the  judiciary  is  also  onl; 
apparent;  they  are,  with  few  exceptions,  instru 
ments  of  political  power  subject  as  much  to  th 
manipulation  of  the  ruling  party  as  are  the  legisla 
tive  and  executive  branches. 

The  French  occupation  forces  on  assuming  con 
trol  of  the  French  zone  in  July  1945,  had  also  to 
contend  with  many  practical,  geographical,  anc 
administrative  difficulties.  Their  zone  lackec 
unity.  The  southern  part  of  the  zone  included  th 
truncated  portions  of  Wurttemberg  and  Baden 
each  of  which  formed  a  separate  state.  The  north 
ern  half  of  the  zone  was  composed  of  half  a  dozei 
more  or  less  disparate  elements,  remnants  of  for 
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3r  Prussian  provinces  and  other  German  states, 
uch  by  an  ordinance  dated  August  30, 1946,  was 
ially  organized  into  the  Rhineland-Palatinate. 
le  Saar  from  the  very  beginning  was  treated 
fferently  and  has  since  been  separated  entirely 
om  the  rest  of  the  French  zone. 
Thus,  more  than  any  other  part  of  Germany, 
e  French  zone  lacked  cohesion.  It  contained  no 
iportant  administrative  centers;  all  the  provin- 
il  capitals  remained  outside  its  boundaries.  The 
uation  was  aggravated  by  existing  difficulties  of 
mmunications  between  the  northern  and  south- 
q  portions  of  the  zone. 

The  process  of  reestablishing  self-government 
the  area  began  in  September  1945.  About  the 
me  time  trade-union  activity  was  permitted,  and, 
the  end  of  the  year,  political  parties  made  their 
ipearance  in  the  zone.  In  May  1946  the  commu- 
tes in  the  French  zone  began  preparation  of 
ictoral  lists  for  municipal  elections  which  took 
ace  on  September  15,  1946.  On  October  13, 
unty  elections  took  place  for  county  assemblies 
lich,  in  turn,  by  November  17,  designated  mem- 
rs  to  the  consultative  assemblies. 
In  Wiirttemberg  and  in  Baden,  each  consultative 
sembly  was  composed  of  two  electoral  colleges, 
the  Rhineland-Palatinate  of  four :  two  for  the 
lineland  and  two  for  the  Palatinate.  One  elec- 
ral  college  was  elected  from  all  the  county  assem- 
ies  of  the  state  and  the  other  from  the  cities  of 
)re  than  7,000  population. 

The  Christian  parties  emerged  as  the  strongest 
roughout  the  zone.  They  held  a  clear  majority 
the  consultative  assemblies  of  all  three  states. 
le  assemblies  convened  in  November  1946  and 
toceeded  to  draft  constitutions  for  their  respec- 
:/e  states.  The  constitutions  were  finally  re- 
i^wed,  approved  by  the  French  High  Command, 
d  voted  upon  by  the  people  on  May  18,  1947. 
'ie  referendum  concerning  the  constitutions  was 
lid  simultaneously  with  the  election  of  state 
i  semblies,  legislatures,  or  parliaments. 
In  Wiirttemberg  and  in  Baden  the  electorate 
isepted  the  constitutions  by  comfortable  maj  or- 
es. In  the  Rhineland-Palatinate  it  narrowly 
i  issed  defeat,  as  did  the  separate  referendum  held 
V  the  school  question.  In  the  elections  to  the 
i'islature  the  Christian  parties  registered  losses 
all  the  states  but  were  still  the  strongest  party. 
The  constitutions  of  the  states  in  the  French 
:,ne  bear  marked  resemblance  to  the  Bavarian 
'Institution.  The  hand  of  the  Christian  parties 
'  clearly  discernible  in  each  one  of  them.  The 
'  ree  constitutions  contain  long  and  detailed  bills 
'J  rights.  The  legislative  power  is  uniformly 
1  sted  in  a  unicameral  legislature  elected  by  the 
ijople. 

(The  minister-president  is  elected  by  the  legis- 
jture  and  is  responsible  to  it.  He  in  turn  selects 
s  ministers  who  must  be  approved  by  the  legis- 
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lature.  The  ministers  are  responsible  to  the  min- 
ister-president on  matters  of  over-all  policy  and  to 
the  legislature  on  matters  falling  within  their 
functional  fields. 

A  constitutional  court  is  established  to  review 
legislation  and  pass  upon  its  constitutionality. 
All  three  constitutions  take  special  pains  to  guard 
church  interest.  Religious  instruction  is  to  be  im- 
parted in  all  schools  and  to  be  supervised  by  the 
churches.  Permissive  clauses  for  the  socialization 
of  basic  industries  are  included  in  all  the  con- 
stitutions. Adequate  compensation  is  required  in 
all  cases.  Property  rights,  especially  land  and 
real-estate  rights,  are  safeguarded. 

All  constitutions  give  the  minister-president 
power  in  cases  of  emergency  to  suspend  for  brief 
periods  certain  of  the  basic  rights  granted  to  the 
citizens.  In  all  such  cases  the  legislature  must 
immediately  be  informed  of  this  action.  De- 
nazification laws  are  specifically  exempted  from 
the  constitutional  provisions  of  the  bill  of  rights. 

On  June  9,  1947,  the  French  High  Command  in 
Germany  issued  Ordinance  No.  95,  a  document 
comparable  to  the  September  30  directive  of  the 
American  Military  Government.  This  ordinance 
makes  the  constitutions  subject  to  Control  Council 
and  French  High  Command  orders.  Further- 
more, certain  spheres  of  activity  pertaining  to 
reparations,  movements  of  population,  disman- 
tling, and  occupational  requirements  are  removed 
from  the  competence  of  the  German  authorities. 

Proposals  pertaining  to  decartelization,  denazi- 
fication, and  democratization  must  be  communi- 
cated to  the  French  High  Command  before  being 
introduced  in  the  legislature.  The  state  budget 
must  make  provisions  for  occupation  costs.  All 
laws  must  receive  French  Military  Government 
approval  before  promulgation. 

Although  the  French  zone  constitutions  give 
the  impression  that  the  state  governments  are  in- 
dependently functioning  entities,  they  are  actually 
supervised  by  French  Military  Government  to  an 
extent  even  greater  than  that  which  would  be  sug- 
gested by  a  reading  of  Ordinance  No.  95. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  subjects  reserved  to 
French  Military  Government  by  this  order,  there 
are  also  "legislative  powers  in  the  field  of  eco- 
nomics for  which  coordination  between  the  states 
is  required."  On  the  strength  of  this  latter  pro- 
vision the  states  have  been  forbidden  to  legislate 
on  any  branches  within  the  fields  of  economics, 
food  and  agriculture,  or  transport. 

While  laws  outside  the  prohibited  and  restricted 
categories  may  be  introduced  in  a  legislature  with- 
out prior  Military  Government  review,  the  Ger- 
mans have  been  "advised"  to  submit  them  for  prior 
review  so  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  there  is 
advance  clearance  of  everything  the  legislature 
does,  in  addition  to  a  review,  before  promulgation, 
of  legislation  already  enacted. 
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International  Law  and  the  European  Recovery  Prograi 


BY  ERNEST  A.  GROSS  > 
Legal  Adviser 


Mr.  Justice  Holmes  said  that  a  page  of  history 
is  worth  a  volume  of  logic.  I  propose  to  outline 
some  of  the  facts  of  history  which  have  necessi- 
tated the  formulation  of  the  European  Kecovery 
Program  and  to  indicate  its  relation  to  certain 
other  aspects  of  American  foreign  economic  pol- 
icy. I  hope  thus  to  put  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948  in  perspective  so  that  we  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  dynamics  of  international  law 
may  see  the  problem  whole,  rather  than  as  a  frag- 
ment. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  enumerates  some  of  the  reasons  why 
Europe  is  in  need:  "Economic  nationalism,  poli- 
tical tensions  and  uncertainty,  war  devastation, 
the  prolonged  interruption  of  international  trade, 
the  loss  of  foreign  income  and  dollar  funds,  in- 
ternal financial  disequilibrium,  shortage  of  sup- 
plies from  southeast  Asia,  the  wartime  movement 
of  peoples  to  certain  areas  of  western  Europe,  and 
a  10-percent  increase  of  population  have  all  con- 
tributed to  economic  break-down  in  Europe. 
Germany,  a  focal  point  in  the  European  economy, 
is  paralyzed.  Inflation  is  rampant.  Subversive 
elements  are  hampering  recovery  and  engineering 
social  chaos." 

This  summary  is  of  particular  interest  because 
it  starts  with  "economic  nationalism"  and  ends 
with  a  reference  to  subversive  elements  "engineer- 
ing social  chaos".  Neither  of  these  is,  of  course, 
unique  to  the  postwar  history  of  Europe  and,  as 
has  been  recently  pointed  out,  the  European  revo- 
lutions of  just  a  century  ago  posed  the  still  un- 
solved problems  of  nationalism  and  Marxian  so- 
cialism. It  remained  for  the  supreme  demagogy 
of  Hitler  to  select  a  name  for  his  party  which  sug- 
gested a  twin  solution;  and  it  remained  for  the 
National  Socialist  Party  to  prepare  the  fields  in 
which  subversion  thrives. 

Economic  conditions  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II  resulted  in  the  decision  of  most  nations — the 
United  States  being  a  notable"  exception — to  re- 
tain, if  not  to  intensify,  rigid  trade  controls  and 

1  Address  made  before  the  American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law  in  Washington  on  Apr.  23, 1948,  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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to  resort  to  discriminatory  bilateral  deals.    Ea< 
country  desperately  conserved  its  small  and  pi 
cious  stock  of  foreign  exchange  by  limiting  f oreij 
purchases  to  goods  and  services  most  urgent 
needed,  while  at  the  same  time  attempting  to  pe 
suade  other  countries,  most  of  whom  were  m 
like  situation,  to  accept  those  nonessentials  whi« 
had  to  be  exported  in  order  to  provide  necessa 
foreign  exchange.    Under  such  pressures  a  syste 
of  ever-increasing  discriminations  and  restriction 
on  foreign  trade  tended  to  arise ;  and  restrictic 
ism   and   protection,   once   sampled,   are  stror 
drugs,  the  habit  of  which  is  not  easy  to  brea. 
At  the  time  when  increased  international  tra> 
was  an  obvious  necessity,  restrictionism,  bilaten 
ism,  and  special  dealism  threatened  effectively 
strangle  such  trade. 

Against  this  background,  the  Secretary  of  Stat 
on  June  5,  1947,  in  his  now  famous  Harvai 
speech,  announced  that  the  United  States  Gover 
ment  would  make  efforts  to  "help  start  the  Eur 
pean  world  on  its  way  to  recovery",  if  the  cou, 
tries  of  Europe  would  agree  on  the  requiremen 
and  upon  the  part  they  themselves  would  take  " 
give  proper  effect  to  whatever  action  might  I 
undertaken  by  this  Government".  Shortly  aft 
Secretary  Marshall's  statement,  the  Foreign  Mi 
isters  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  inviti 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  meet  wii 
them  to  consider  whether  a  joint  program  for  tl 
economic  recovery  of  Europe  might  be  devise 
The  U.S.S.E.  refused  to  cooperate  on  the  grow 
that  such  a  program  "would  lead  to  interferes 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  European  countries 
She  also  refused  to  permit  Poland  and  Czech 
Slovakia  to  subject  themselves  to  such  interf  erenc 

In  July  1947  the  United  Kingdom  and  Fran' 
invited  all  European  countries,  other  than  Spai 
to  attend  a  conference  to  formulate  such  a  pr. 
gram.  The  14  nations  which  accepted  this  hw 
tation,  together  with  its  initiators,  formed  a  Cor 
mittee  of  European  Economic  Co-operation,  tl 
members  of  which  have  now  formed  by  treaty 
European  economic  organization  which  will  be  j 
long-range  and  vital  importance.  The  Commi 
tee  of  European  Economic  Co-operation  issued. 
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mprehensive  report  in  September  which  is  a 
onumental  tribute  to  the  ability  of  likeminded 
itions  working  together  to  achieve  agreement 
id  important  results  in  fields  previously  marked 
r  controversy  and  dissension.  The  response  of 
e  United  States  was  the  enactment,  on  April  3d, 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 
The  United  States  has  also  for  several  years 
en  developing  a  long-range  program  which  will 
>t  only  complement  the  European  Recovery  Pro- 
am  but  also  is  designed  to  insure  permanent  en- 
yment  of  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  the 
uropean  Recovery  Program.  This  other  pro- 
am  has  culminated  in  the  recommendation  by  58 
itions  of  the  world  of  a  charter  for  a  proposed 
iternational  Trade  Organization.  The  objec- 
ts of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  are  stated, 
part,  as  "the  establishment  of  sound  economic 
nditions,  stable  international  relationships  and 
e  achievement  by  the  countries  of  Europe  of  a 
althy  economy  independent  of  extraordinary 
tside  assistance".  The  "progressive  elimination 
;  trade  barriers"  is  cited  as  a  primary  policy  of 
le  Act. 

The  Havana  Charter  of  the  International  Trade 
i'ganization  states,  as  certain  of  its  objectives,  the 
iking  of  a  contribution  to  a  "balanced  and  ex- 
nding  world  economy"  and  the  achievement, 
rough  reduction  of  trade  barriers  and  elimi- 
tion  of  discrimatory  treatment  in  international 
mmerce,  of  the  aims  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
:  o  programs  go  hand  in  hand.  They  are  facets 
the  same  crystal.  Together  they  indicate  the 
fith  of  the  United  States  in  the  necessity  for 
:>ser  economic  cooperation  among  nations  and 
5  sure  knowledge  of  the  interdependence  of  the 
:>nomies  of  the  world,  one  upon  the  other.  To 
■sak  in  the  terms  of  Toynbee,  they  are  the  re- 
•)nse  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world  to  the 
I  mulus  of  adversity,  of  bitter  economic  and  poli- 
;al  developments.  And  it  is  worth  noting  that 
lynbee  demonstrates  that,  within  limits  which 
I II  themselves  be  established  by  this  response,  the 
:  e  is  that  the  magnitude  of  the  challenge  is  the 
I  asure  of  the  response. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Immittee  on  the  Erp  bill  said:  "The  decision 
i  ich  must  now  be  made  is  whether  we  shall  con- 
t  ue  the  effort  to  achieve  our  goal :  The  establish- 
t  nt  of  a  stable  world  with  free  political  institu- 
tins  and  the  rule  of  law". 

Fundamentally,  then,  the  problem  is  that  of  in- 
t  national  law  not  so  much  in  relation  to  the 
1  ropean  Recovery  Program,  nor  to  the  Inter- 
1  ional  Trade  Organization,  but  in  relation  to 
kji  changing  economic — and  therefore  political — 
i  eraction  and  interrelation  of  the  nations  of  the 
V  rid.  For  these  relations  are  changing  and  will 
c|inge.  And,  as  change  in  the  relations  of  man 
t  man  reflects  itself,  sometimes  tardily,  in  the 
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internal  law  of  nations,  so  this  change  in  inter- 
national relations — this  weaving  together  of  econo- 
mies— will  affect  international  law.  It  is  our  task 
to  see  that  international  law  is  a  ready  tool,  not 
for  change  for  the  sake  of  change,  but  for  the 
real  interests  of  nations  and  peoples. 

To  carry  out  our  task  we  must  see  whether  such 
programs  for  economic  cooperation  as  Erp  have 
already  modified — or  indeed  violated — what  are 
established  principles  of  international  law.  One 
question  which  leaps  to  mind  is,  of  course,  whether 
the  effort  toward  economic  cooperation  conflicts 
with  the  concept  of  territorial  sovereignty — a 
charge  which  might  be  lightly  dismissed  did  it 
not  indicate  misconception  or  mischief. 

It  is  a  charge  which  must  be  appraised  in  the 
context  in  which  it  is  most  frequently  made,  and 
which  was  keynoted  by  the  declaration  adopted  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Cominform:  "The  Tru- 
man-Marshall plan  is  only  a  constituent  part,  the 
European  subsection,  of  a  general  plan  for  the 
policy  of  global  expansion  pursued  by  the  United 
States  in  all  parts  of  the  World". 

The  hollowness  of  the  charge  is  most  apparent 
when  viewed  against  the  dogma  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Soviet  State,  announced  more  than  15  years 
before  the  so-called  "Truman-Marshall  Plan",  that 
the  premises  of  the  proletarian  revolution  must 
start  "from  the  point  of  view  of  the  state  of  world 
economy,  inasmuch  as  the  individual  countries 
and  individual  national  economies  are  no  longer 
independent  economic  units  .  .  .  and  inas- 
much as  the  old  'civilizing'  capitalism  has  grown 
into  imperialism  and  imperialism  is  a  world  sys- 
tem of  financial  bondage  .  .  .  (Stalin,  Foun- 
dations of  Leninism,  1932) . 

There  is,  indeed,  in  the  two  programs  of  eco- 
nomic cooperation  I  am  discussing,  no  conflict  with 
established  concepts  of  sovereignty.  The  charter 
of  the  International  Trade  Organization  will  come 
into  effect,  when  it  does,  by  the  ratification  of  the 
states  making  up  the  Organization — a  ratification 
which  will  in  itself  be  a  re-affirmation  of  the 
rights  of  sovereignty.  So  also  the  charter  of  the 
European  cooperation  organization  is  to  be  rati- 
fied by  the  members,  and  the  provision  of  assist- 
ance to  the  members  will  be  made  possible  by 
agreements  to  be  negotiated  between  the  United 
States  and  the  other  cooperating  states. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
port reveals  the  legislative  consideration  of  this 
subject: 

"In  stressing  the  importance  of  these  obliga- 
tions (i.e.,  those  embodied  in  the  multilateral 
undertakings) ,  the  Committee  was  sensitive  to  the 
fact  that  the  countries  of  western  Europe  are 
highly  developed  sovereign  nations  and  would  be 
properly  resentful  of  any  interference  from  the 
outside  in  their  internal  affairs.  There  can  be  no 
possible  criticism  on  this  score  inasmuch  as  the 
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undertakings  were  voluntarily  assumed  by  the 
Committee  of  European  Economic  Co-operation 
countries  upon  their  own  initiative  and  in  no  sense 
represent  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  impose  restrictions  on  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  participating  countries." 

It  is  appropriate  to  recall  the  remarkable  trea- 
tise of  Fedor  Martens,  who  served  40  years  in  the 
Russian  Foreign  Office  and  who,  long  before  his 
death  in  1909,  had  earned  the  sobriquet  of  "the 
Chief  Justice  of  Christendom"  for  his  work  as  an 
arbitrator.  In  1883  he  wrote:  "Looking  to  their 
own  progress  and  that  of  their  citizens,  states  must 
enter  into  relations  among  themselves,  seek  in 
other  countries  the  resources  which  they  may  lack 
and  in  return  offer  their  assistance  to  other  peoples 
for  the  attainment  of  legitimate  purposes.  In  ful- 
filling their  essential  duties  they  depend  upon  one 
another.  The  degree  of  their  mutual  dependence 
is  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  civilization 
and  education".  This  is  not  far  from  the  language 
of  article  1  of  the  charter  of  the  Ito  nor  from 
the  language  of  section  102(a),  title  I  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Act  of  1948.    The  latter  states : 

"Recognizing  the  intimate  economic  and  other 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  and  recognizing  that  disruption 
following  in  the  wake  of  war  is  not  contained  by 
national  frontiers,  the  Congress  finds  that  the  ex- 
isting situation  in  Europe  endangers  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  lasting  peace,  the  general  welfare 
and  national  interest  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  United 
Nations." 

In  fulfillment  of  this  policy,  the  Act  goes  on  to 
offer  to  the  cooperating  nations  that  very  assist- 
ance of  which  Martens  spoke. 

Still  less  substantial  is  the  question  whether  the 
economic  policies  of  the  United  States,  as  exem- 
plified in  these  two  programs,  are  in  conflict  with 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  charter  of  the  International  Trade  Or- 
ganization was  in  fact  sponsored  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
European  Recovery  Program  accords  with  the 
procedures  and  the  objectives  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  and  explicitly  contemplates 
coordination  with  the  specialized  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  Committee  of  European 
Economic  Co-operation  was  careful  to  point  out 
in  its  general  report  that,  wherever  suitable  inter- 
national machinery  exists,  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
participating  countries  that  their  collective  tasks 
be  undertaken  within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations. 

But  although  existing  institutions  and  estab- 
lished concepts  have  been  respected,  it  remains 
true  that  fundamental  changes  in  economic  rela- 
tions among  nations  may  well  develop  new  inter- 
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national  law.  New  economic  problems  of  the  m- 
chants  of  the  world  inspired  the  work  of  such  nj 
as  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  development  of  cc- 
mercial  law.  The  vitality  of  the  common  ll 
lies  in  its  adaptability  to  new  circumstancu 
Whether,  since  August  of  1945,  when  the  y\ 
ended,  there  has  been  a  sufficient  change  in  J 
economic  facts  of  the  international  community) 
compel  fundamental  reexamination  of  establish 
concepts  of  international  law  may  well  be  doubt. 
But  the  change  is  sufficient  to  put  all  of  us  i 
notice. 

Certainly,  it  is  clear  that  other  new  and  imp- 
tant  problems  of  international  law  are  raised  / 
the  two  programs  we  have  been  considering.  [ 
may  take,  because  time  is  brief,  only  a  few  exa- 
pies  from  these  two  programs. 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  charter  of  'i 
International  Trade  Organization,  the  mernbs 
confer  upon  the  Organization  certain  powers  f 
review  over  their  freedom  to  take  economic  me- 
ures  which  in  the  past  have  been  considered  1 
sentially  matters  of  domestic  concern  and  at  m< 
the  subject  of  bilateral  and  generally  very  limitl 
treaties.  This  is,  I  think,  a  fair  example  of  () 
truth  of  the  proposition  laid  down  by  the  P- 
manent  Court  of  International  Justice  in  the  cjl 
of  the  Tunis-Morocco  nationality  decrees:  "Is 
question  whether  a  certain  matter  is  or  is  not  sol>' 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State  is  an  essentia ' 
relative  question ;  it  depends  upon  the  developmc; 
of  international  relations." 

More  specifically  in  the  field  of  the  internatior 
lawyer  are  those  provisions  of  the  Internation 
Trade  Organization  charter  for  review  by  t- 
International  Court  of  decisions  of  the  Ito.  J 
Geneva,  in  the  preparatory  committee  stage  of  t: 
work  on  the  charter,  and  again  at  Havana,  whe> 
the  final  charter  draft  was  prepared,  these  pi 
visions  were  the  subject  of  close  scrutiny  and  mu 
discussion.  Basically  the  provision  in  the  chart 
is  for  review  of  decisions  of  the  Organization  1 
means  of  a  request  to  the  International  Court  f 
an  advisory  opinion.  The  Organization  may 
required  by  a  single  member  to  ask  for  such  f 
advisory  opinion;  and  the  advisory  opinion 
binding  upon  the  Organization.  Manifestly,  ii 
ternational  review  of  decisions  of  as  wide-rangir 
economic  scope  as  those  of  the  Ito  raises  ne 
and  important  problems. 

It  may  be  questioned,  for  example,  whether  tl 
advisory  opinion  technique  is  really  the  best  f( 
review  of  Organization  decisions.  But  the  use  ( 
that  technique  was  dictated  by  the  Statute  of  tl 
International  Court  of  Justice  which  would  pr 
elude  the  Ito  from  itself  being  a  party  to  a  cat 
brought  before  the  Court  by  a  member. 

Another  problem  which  may  compel  reexam 
nation  by  students  of  international  law  is  that  c 
review  by  a  judicial  body  of  what  are  essential! 
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Iministrative  decisions  in  the  international  eco- 
>mic  field.  The  relations  between  domestic 
urts  and  administrative  bodies,  such  as  the  Se- 
irities  and  Exchange  Commission,  the  Federal 
rade  Commission,  the  National  Labor  Eelations 
oard,  have  been  the  core  of  a  growing  body  of 
risprudence  within  the  United  States.  It  may 
!  that  the  problem  of  judicial  review  of  decisions 
:  the  International  Trade  Organization  is  the 
•ecursor  of  a  similar  development  in  the  inter- 
itional  field.  As  economic  cooperation  between 
itions  increases  and  as  nations  bind  themselves 

take  joint  action  or  to  be  governed  by  the  de- 
sion  of  a  jointly  established  organization  or  body, 
miliar  problems  will  arise  of  freedom  of  admin- 
;rative  decision,  deference  to  the  expert  judgment 
the  administrator,  with  adequate  judicial 
laranties  of  the  fundamental  rights  and  of  ad- 
rence  to  the  rules  of  fair  play. 
Of  particular  interest  to  the  international 
wyer  are  the  provisions  of  the  multilateral  re- 
procal  undertakings  of  the  participating  coun- 
ties. These  include  an  agreement  to  cooperate 
th  "one  another  and  like  minded  countries"  to 
fduce  tariffs  and  other  barriers  to  the  expansion 
i  trade ;  to  remove  progressively  obstacles  to  the 
lee  movement  of  persons  in  Europe ;  and  to  or- 
pize  together  the  means  whereby  common  re- 
urces  can  be  developed  in  partnership.  The  pro- 
cures by  which  these  and  the  other  multilateral 
idertakings  will  be  implemented  will  pose  new 
loblems  in  international  law.  The  new  organi- 
ition  established  only  this  month  by  the  par- 
ipating  countries  to  provide  the  mechanism  for 
i  plementation  also  sets  a  new  pattern  in  inter- 
itional  economic  relations.  This  new  organi- 
ition  is  responsible  for  coordinating  the  recovery 
lograms  of  the  member  nations;  for  making  pos- 
?>le  cooperatve  action;  and  for  assuring  the 
luted  States  that  our  assistance  is  being  utilized 
i1  such  a  manner  as  will  best  work  for  the  recovery 

all  participating  countries  rather  than  for  the 
I  e  benefit  of  the  individual  country. 
The  relationship  with  each  of  the  participating 
Entries  to  the  United  States  is  also  of  consider- 
3  le  interest  to  the  lawyer.  Although  the  United 
!  ites  is  not  a  party  to  the  multilateral  agreement, 
ir  a  member  of  the  continuing  organization,  the 
Ijonomic  Cooperation  Act  makes  clear  that  the 
:  ltinuity  of  our  assistance  will  be  dependent  upon 
1. 2  continuity  of  cooperation  among  the  partici- 
1'ting  countries.  Further,  the  provision  of 
ij distance  by  us  to  any  one  of  the  participating 
Entries  requires  that  it  conclude  with  the  United 
Htes  a  bilateral  agreement,  the  terms  of  which  in 
Ij'ge  part  are  taken  from  the  pledges  which  the 
c|intries  themselves  exchanged  with  each  other  in 
Sptember  1947. 

'Section  115(b)  of  the  legislation  provides  for 
tp  inclusion  in  such  agreements,  where  applicable, 
<|  certain  important  provisions.    The  participat- 
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ing  countries  will  agree  with  us  to  cooperate  with 
each  other  in  reducing  barriers  to  trade  among 
themselves  and  other  countries.  Further,  each 
participating  country  must  take  measures  to  locate 
and  identify  and  put  into  appropriate  use  the  as- 
sets and  earnings  therefrom  belonging  to  its  citi- 
zens where  such  assets  are  located  within  the 
United  States,  its  territories,  or  possessions.  This 
provision,  which  the  legislative  history  makes 
clear  does  not  require  forced  liquidation  of  the 
assets,  is  based  on  the  concept  that  idle,  hoarded, 
or  unproductive  assets  should  be  put  to  use.  The 
concept  is  not  a  new  one;  wartime  decrees  of, 
for  example,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Royal 
Netherlands  Government-in-exile,  were  directed 
at  placing  into  use  the  assets  in  this  country  be- 
longing to  their  citizens.  In  this  instance,  how- 
ever, the  requirement  that  the  participating 
countries  put  these  assets  to  use  in  furtherance  of 
the  recovery  program  stems  from  our  legislation. 
The  problem  for  the  lawyer,  recognizing  the  need 
for  and  the  justice  of  such  action,  is  to  assure  ac- 
complishment of  the  objective  in  a  manner  that 
does  not  prejudice  the  legitimate  stability  of  pri- 
vate international  investment  in  its  important  role 
in  the  modern  international  economy. 

The  bilateral  agreements  are  also  to  provide  that 
the  participating  countries  will  agree  to  negotiate 
suitable  protection  for  the  right  of  access  for  any 
United  States  citizen  to  the  sources  of  materials, 
required  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the 
deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  its  own  re- 
sources, on  terms  of  treatment  equivalent  to  those 
afforded  the  nationals  of  the  participating 
countries. 

The  participating  country  is  also  to  agree  to 
submit  for  decision  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  or  any  arbitral  tribunal  mutually  agreed 
upon,  any  case  espoused  by  this  Government  in- 
volving compensation  for  a  national  of  the  United 
States  for  governmental  measures  affecting  his 
property  rights.  It  can  be  expected  that  difficult 
problems  will  arise  in  connection  with  decisions 
which  must  be  made  by  this  Government  as  to 
which  cases  it  will  espouse  under  this  provision 
and  the  extent  to  which  we  will  require  of  citizens 
a  demonstration  that  the  local  remedies  are  in- 
adequate. 

An  over-all  problem  with  respect  both  to  the 
multilateral  agreements  among  the  participating 
countries  and  the  bilateral  agreements  with  the 
United  States  will  be  the  applicability  of  article 
36  of  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  which  provides  that  the  states  parties  to 
the  Statute  may  declare  that  they  recognize  "as 
compulsory  ipso  facto  and  without  special  agree- 
ment in  relation  to  any  other  state  accepting  the 
same  obligation,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in 
all  legal  disputes  concerning:  (a)  the  interpreta- 
( Continued  on  page  585) 
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The  Palestine  Situatk 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN  » 
U.S.  Representative  at  the  Seat  of  the  United  Nations 


Since  the  United  States  introduced  the  resolu- 
tion in  the  Security  Council  which  led  to  the  call- 
ing of  this  Special  Session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, we  believe  it  appropriate  for  us  to  outline  at 
this  early  stage  of  our  proceedings  the  nature  of 
the  problem  which  now  confronts  us.  In  essence, 
it  is  the  establishment  of  peace  in  Palestine  and 
the  creation  of  conditions  for  a  constructive  poli- 
tical settlement. 

The  Palestine  question  first  came  before  the 
United  Nations  at  a  Special  Session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  which  convened  in  New  York  on 
April  28,  1947,  in  response  to  a  request  made  by 
the  United  Kingdom  on  April  2,  1947.  In  that 
Special  Session  the  United  States  supported  the 
idea  that  a  Special  Committee,  made  up  of  neutral 
and  disinterested  members,  should  review  the  sit- 
uation in  Palestine  and  report  to  the  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  which  was  to  meet 
in  September  of  last  year.  We  supported  such  a 
Committee  because  we  were  aware  that  earlier 
efforts  to  find  a  solution  for  Palestine  had  been 
unavailing  and  because  we  were  anxious  to  see  the 
question  dealt  with  by  the  United  Nations  on  its 
merits,  free  from  special  interests  and  other  fac- 
tors which  did  not  bear  directly  upon  Palestine 
itself. 

While  the  United  Nations  Special  Committee 
on  Palestine  was  at  work,  from  May  26, 1947,  until 
the  submission  of  its  report  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly on  September  3,  1947,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment scrupulously  refrained  from  statements 
of  policy  or  from  acts  which  might  in  any  way 
prejudice  the  work  of  that  Committee.  We  were 
eager  for  it  to  have  every  possible  opportunity  to 
make  an  impartial  study  of  the  question  and  to 
recommend  what  seemed  to  it  to  be  a  fair  solution. 

Inherent  in  our  attitude  was  a  desire  to  give 
very  great  weight  to  the  work  of  such  a  Committee. 

1  Made  on  Apr.  20,  1948,  to  the  Political  and  Security 
Committee  (First  Committee)  at  the  Second  Special  Ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assemhly ;  released  to  the  press  by 
the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  on  the  same  date. 
Mr.  Austin  is  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the 
Special  Session. 
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United  States  Support  of  UNSCOP  Report 

The  majority  of  the  United  Nations  Speci 
Committee  on  Palestine  proposed  a  plan  of  pac- 
tion with  economic  union.  In  the  regular  sessij. 
of  the  General  Assembly  which  convened  in  Se- 
tember  of  last  year,  the  United  States  support 
this  majority  proposal.  In  doing  so,  we  soug. 
certain  changes  in  it  which  we  thought  wou; 
make  the  plan  more  workable.  We  proposed  t€ 
ritorial  revisions  which  reduced  the  size  of  t 
Arab  minority  in  the  proposed  Jewish  State,  ai 
we  endeavored  to  strengthen  that  part  of  the  plj. 
providing  for  economic  union.  The  United  N 
tions  Special  Committee  on  Palestine  itself  h 
unanimously  concluded  that  "the  preservation  "; 
the  economic  unity  of  Palestine  as  a  whole  is  i- 
dispensable  to  the  life  and  development  of  tfl 
country  and  its  peoples". 

In  favoring  the  plan  for  partition  with  ec- 
nomic  union  we  were  aware  that  the  Arabs  : 
Palestine  were  unwilling  to  agree  to  it  in  advan<, 
that  the  plan  was  not  acceptable  in  every  respe; 
to  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  and  that  the  United  Kin- 
dom  had  stated  its  unwillingness  to  take  an  acti 
part  in  its  implementation  in  the  absence  of  agre 
ment  between  the  Jews  and  Arabs.    The  Gener 
Assembly  made  every  possible  effort  to  meet  o 
jections  from  these  three  sources.    Had  the  A 
sembly  taken  all  such  objections  at  full  value,  M 
recommendations  at  all  would  have  been  possih 
No  plan  could  have  met  the  views  expressed  to  tlj 
Assembly  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  by  tl> 
Jews  and  Arabs.    The  United  Kingdom,  howevt 
had  asked  for  recommendations  of  the  Gener 
Assembly  on  the  future  Government  of  Palestir 
It  did  not  withdraw  that  request,  nor  did  it  pr 
pose  any  other  type  of  United  Nations  action, 
was  up  to  the  Assembly  to  recommend,  specifical 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  what  it  considered  to  be 
fair  and  equitable  solution  which  could  rightful 
claim  the  cooperation  of  the  people  of  Palestii 
and  of  the  mandatory  power  as  a  final  settleme 
for  that  troublesome  question.    In  all  of  these  d 
bates   and   negotiations,  the  United   States  h 
sought  a  United  Nations  program  because  we  b 
lieve  that  the  interests  of  all  nations  are  involve 
in  the  maintenance  of  order  and  peace  in  Palestir 

We  and  many  other  members  of  this  Assemb 
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oped  that  the  expression  of  general  world  opin- 
)n  would  influence  the  Arabs  to  give  the  recom- 
lendation  of  the  Assembly  a  chance  to  work.  We 
oped  that  the  United  Kingdom  would  cooperate 
ally  in  carrying  out  those  parts  of  the  plan  which 
;  alone  could  carry  out  since  it  was  in  Palestine 
s  the  mandatory  power.  We  hoped  that  the  Jews 
•ould  make  every  possible  effort  to  compose  their 
ifferences  with  the  Arabs  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
ae  violence  which  prevailed  in  Palestine.  Events 
ave  not  fulfilled  these  hopes. 

{forts  for  Peaceful  Implementation 

Following  the  passage  of  the  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  November  29,  1947,  the 
Jnited  States  attempted  by  diplomatic  means  to 
rge  a  moderate  attitude  upon  the  interested  par- 
ies in  order  that  a  peaceful  implementation  of 
lie  plan  for  partition  with  economic  union  might 
e  possible.  We  do  not  know  what  efforts  have 
een  made  by  other  members  of  the  United  Na- 
ions  to  exert  their  influence  along  similar  lines 
i  support  of  the  recommendation  of  the  General 
assembly.  In  any  event,  such  efforts  were  not 
uccessful. 

The  Palestine  Commission,  established  by  the 
esolution  of  November  29,  began  in  early  January 
;s  task  of  carrying  out  the  plan  of  partition  with 
conomic  union.  My  Government  wishes  to  ex- 
cess its  great  appreciation  for  the  devoted  work 
yhich  this  Commission  has  applied  to  its  task  and 
he  effort  which  it  has  made,  in  the  most  difficult 
'Ossible  circumstances,  to  carry  out  the  responsi- 
ilities  imposed  upon  it  by  this  Assembly. 

xtion  of  the  Security  Council 

The  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  on 
Palestine  was  considered  by  the  Security  Council 
i  February  and  March. 

On  February  25,  the  United  States  offered  a 
esolution,  the  first  paragraph  of  which  proposed 
hat  the  Security  Council  resolve : 

"To  accept,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Se- 
urity  Council  under  the  Charter,  the  requests 
ddressed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  it  in  para- 
raphs  (a),  (&)  and  (c)  of  the  General  Assembly 

Resolution  of  November  29,  1947."  2 
: 

!  If  accepted,  it  would  have  placed  the  Security 
pouncil  behind  the  plan  of  partition  with  eco- 
;  omic  union. 

i  This  United  States  proposal  failed  to  receive  the 
tecessary  support.  In  the  vote  which  took  place 
n  March  5,  the  first  paragraph  obtained  only  five 
•ffirmative  votes,  including  the  vote  of  the  United 
itates.  The  record  is  as  follows  (I  refer  to  S/PV 
j63,  page  34)  :  in  favor — Belgium,  France,  Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.,  United  States;  against— 
!ione ;  abstentions — Argentina,  Canada,  Colombia, 
j>yria,  United  Kingdom.     The  result  was  five  in 
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favor,  none  against.    The  paragraph  was  rejected. 

Amendments  to  the  remainder  of  our  resolution 
were  proposed.  We  accepted  most  of  these  sug- 
gestions in  the  hope  that  the  consultation  among 
the  five  permanent  members  called  for  in  the  reso- 
lution would  facilitate  agreement  on  a  course  of 
action  and  promote  peaceful  implementation  of 
the  Assembly  resolution.  The  resolution  was  then 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  8  to  0  with  Argentina,  Syria, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  abstaining.3 

During  a  period  of  intensive  consultation — 
many  meetings  being  held — among  the  permanent 
members,  the  mandatory  power,  the  Palestine 
Commission,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Jews 
and  Arabs  of  Palestine,  the  following  finding  was 
reported  to  the  Security  Council  (I  refer  to 
S/  PV  270,  page  7,  no.  4)  :  "The  Palestine  Commis- 
sion, the  mandatory  power,  the  Jewish  Agency 
and  the  Arab  Higher  Committee  have  indicated 
that  the  partition  plan  cannot  be  implemented  by 
peaceful  means  under  present  conditions". 

By  the  middle  of  March  we  recognized  that  time 
was  fast  running  out.4  The  only  certainty  was  that 
grave  disorders  were  occurring  daily  in  Palestine 
and  that  even  greater  bloodshed  could  be  expected 
after  May  15th.  That  prospect  presented  a  hard 
choice  to  the  United  States  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations.  We  could  take  an  inactive  po- 
sition and  let  the  situation  move  on  to  inevitable 
chaos.  The  alternative  was  to  suggest  some 
emergency  action  to  preserve  the  peace,  running 
the  risk  of  the  misunderstanding  which  would 
accompany  any  such  effort  on  our  part.  My  Gov- 
ernment considered  that  the  only  decent  course 
lay  in  an  effort  to  save  lives,  and  we  found  that  our 
colleagues  in  the  Security  Council  were  ready  to 
move  in  the  same  direction. 

Truce  Efforts 

The  United  States,  therefore,  along  with  other 
members  of  the  Security  Council,  turned  to  an 
attempt  to  effect  a  truce  in  order  to  bring  to  an  end 
the  serious  fighting  now  occurring  daily  in 
Palestine  and  to  forestall  even  greater  bloodshed 
after  May  15th.5 

The  report  of  the  United  Nations  Palestine 
Commission  directed  to  this  Special  Session  states 
that  "Arab  elements,  both  inside  and  outside  of 
Palestine,  have  exerted  organized,  intensive  effort 
toward  defeating  the  purposes  of  the  resolution  of 
the  General  Assembly.  To  this  end,  threats,  acts 
of  violence,  and  infiltration  of  organized,  armed, 
uniformed  Arab  bands  into  the  Palestinian  terri- 

2  Bulletin  of  Mar.  7,  1948,  p.  297. 

3  Ibid.,  Mar.  14,  1948,  p.  344. 

4  Ibid.,  Mar.  28, 1948,  p.  402.  See  also  ibid.,  Apr.  4, 1948, 
p.  451. 

Ibid.,  Apr.  18,  1948,  p.  514. 
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tory  have  been  employed".  Our  own  information 
confirms  this  part  of  the  Palestine  report.  The 
primary  reason  why  the  General  Assembly's 
resolution  of  November  29th  could  not  be  carried 
out  by  peaceful  means  was  Arab  resistance.  Some 
of  this  resistance,  arising  from  outside  Palestine, 
is  in  clear  violation  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  must  be  halted. 

The  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine  has  demon- 
strated that  it  is  prepared  to  accept  the  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  last  November  29, 
despite  the  fact  that  this  resolution  did  not  repre- 
sent the  full  measure  of  their  claims.  We  must 
recall,  however,  that  elements  in  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity have  resorted  to  wide-spread  terrorism  and 
wilful  murder  since  November  29,  1947.  Such 
activities  have  shocked  the  entire  world,  have 
served  to  inflame  still  further  the  Palestine  ques- 
tion, and  have  made  is  more  difficult  for  the  United 
Nations  to  find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  Palestine 
problem. 

Responsibility  of  Palestinians 

It  seems  to  us  clear  that  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  reaching  a  peaceful  settlement  of  this 
problem  rests  upon  the  people  of  Palestine.  In- 
stead of  serious  and  responsible  efforts  to  resolve 
their  differences,  we  see  bitter  retaliatory  fight- 
ing and  an  apparent  determination  to  seek  a  solu- 
tion by  force  of  arms  rather  than  by  force  of  rea- 
son, adjustment,  and  persuasion.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  peoples  of  Palestine  are  entitled  to 
appear  before  the  United  Nations  to  assert  de- 
mands which  must  be  accepted  by  the  other  party 
and  the  world  community  as  the  only  alternative  to 
war. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  Kingdom  has  steadfastly 
held  to  May  15  as  the  terminal  point  of  the  man- 
date and  to  August  1  as  the  final  departure  date 
of  the  remaining  British  forces. 

Faced  with  these  British  deadlines  and  mount- 
ing conflict  in  Palestine,  the  Security  Council  in 
the  early  hours  of  last  Saturday  morning  acted 
to  establish  a  truce.  This  action  of  the  Council 
needs  and  deserves  the  full  support  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations. 

Cooperation  Essential  for  Truce 

Further  action  on  the  truce  by  the  Security 
Council  may  be  required.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
establish  in  Palestine  a  truce  commission  of  the 
Council  and  to  make  available  to  the  commission 
a  limited  number  of  police  to  assist  in  supervising 
the  truce  and  to  reinforce  the  local  police  in  con- 
trolling irresponsible  elements.  At  the  heart  of 
the  matter  is  the  need  for  those  who  control  the 
Arab  and  Jewish  populations  of  Palestine  to  co- 
operate to  the  fullest  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
truce  called  for  by  the  Security  Council. 


Not  printed  here. 
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Since  the  truce  itself  does  not  insure  the  co: 
tinuance  of  governmental  authority  in  Palestin 
the  United  States  believes  that  considerate 
should  be  given  by  the  General  Assembly  to  the  e 
tablishment  of  a  temporary  trusteeship  whi< 
might  provide  a  government  and  essential  publ 
services  in  that  country  pending  further  negotii 
tion.  If  the  mandatory  power  actively  cooperate 
the  General  Assembly  would  be  able  to  establis 
United  Nations  governmental  authority  in  Pale 
tine.  Under  the  trusteeship  provisions  of  tl 
Charter,  the  General  Assembly  has  authority  I 
accept  responsibility  which  goes  far  beyond  i 
powers  of  recommendation.  The  United  Natioi 
itself  can  become  the  administering  authority. 

United    States    Suggestions    for 
Trusteeship    Agreement 

The  United  States  does  not  wish  to  confront  tr 
General  Assembly  with  a  draft  trusteeship  agrei 
ment  which  has  been  worked  out  in  every  deta 
or  to  present  in  any  formal  sense  a  draft  trusted 
ship  agreement.  We  have,  however,  prepare 
some  suggestions  which  are  based  largely  upon; 
draft  statute  which  the  Trusteeship  Council  dt 
veloped  for  the  territory  of  Jerusalem,  as  well  i 
upon  suggestions  which  have  been  made  ir 
formally  by  several  members  of  the  Security  Com 
cil.  These  suggestions  are  in  the  form  of  a  worl 
ing  paper  which  we  feel  represents  to  a  very  cor 
siderable  degree  a  collective  view. 

I  call  your  attention  to  a  paper  which  is  befor 
you  (AC/1/277  of  20  April  1948,  second  specia 
session,  first  committee),  "Draft  Trusteeshi 
Agreement  for  Palestine".6 

The  Assembly  may  consider  that  for  a  tempo 
rary  trusteeship  it  is  not  advisable  to  go  into  to 
much  detail  in  the  terms  of  the  trusteeship  agree 
ment.  Indeed,  it  has  been  suggested  by  severa 
delegations  that  the  terms  of  the  agreement  migh 
be  kept  very  general  and  that  it  could  be  very  mud 
shorter  than  the  draft  which  had  been  elaborate! 
for  the  City  of  Jerusalem.  The  United  State 
Delegation,  for  its  part,  would  find  acceptabl 
either  form  for  the  temporary  agreement  whicl 
it  hopes  will  be  reached  by  this  Assembly. 

We  believe  that  the  agreement  should  be  sub 
ject  to  prompt  termination  whenever  there  is  gen 
eral  agreement  upon  a  permanent  solution  of  tin 
Palestine  problem. 

Government  of  Palestine 

We  also  believe  that  while  supervision  of  thf 
agreement  should  be  exercised  by  the  Trusteeship 
Council  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations  the  majoi 
governmental  functions  should  be  exercised  by  a 
Government  of  Palestine,  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  and  under  such 
instructions  as  the  Trusteeship  Council  might  find 
it  necessary  to  give. 
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Such  a  Government  of  Palestine  should  be 
;aded  by  a  Governor-General  appointed  by  and 
sponsible  to  the  Trusteeship  Council. 
The  Government  of  Palestine  should  prefer- 
)ly  include  a  democratically  elected  legislature, 
>ssibly  in  two  chambers,  but  if  such  a  body 
uld  not  be  promptly  established  the  Governor- 
eneral  should,  we  believe,  be  authorized  to  legis- 
te  by  order. 

curity  Forces 

The  trusteeship  agreement  should  provide  also 
r  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  Palestine, 
id  the  Governor-General  should  be  authorized, 
necessary,  to  call  upon  certain  states  specified  in 
e  agreement  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of 
der. 

The  agreement,  we  believe,  should  make  it  pos- 
Dle  for  the  Government  of  Palestine  to  take  over 
id  continue  existing  central  services  necessary  to 
rry  on  the  government.  Specific  provision,  we 
ink,  would  also  have  to  be  made  for  immigra- 
)n  into  Palestine  on  some  agreed  basis  and  for 
policy  of  land  purchase. 

nances 

In  the  view  of  the  United  States  Government, 
e  standard  of  living  and  public  services  in  Pales- 
le  should  be  based  in  general  upon  the  levels 
lich  can  be  supported  by  the  resources  of  Pales- 
le  so  that  large  subsidies  by  the  United  Nations 
ould  not  be  anticipated. 

If  funds  are  required  for  carrying  out  any 
commendation  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  which 
nnot  be  raised  by  the  Government  of  Palestine, 
ch  funds,  we  believe,  should  be  supplied  as  sub- 
lies  or  recoverable  loans  by  the  United  Nations 
a  whole  on  the  regular  scale  of  contributions 
the  budget  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Pales- 
ie  budget,  we  believe,  should  be  handled  as  a 
karate  budget  and  not  as  part  of  the  ordinary 
dget  of  the  United  Nations. 

ly  Places 

The  trusteeship  agreement  should  contain  ade- 
ate  guaranties  for  the  protection  and  preserva- 
n  of  the  Holy  .Places  in  Palestine  with  access 
all  places  of  worship  by  those  who  have  an 
■  ablished  right  to  visit  and  worship  at  them, 
so  the  trusteeship  agreement  should  contain 
^visions  for  handling  disputes  pertaining  to 
j2m.  It  should  also  assure,  subject  to  the 
pessary  safeguards  of  public  order  and  security, 
hedom  of  entry  into  Palestine  for  foreign  pil- 
»ms  and  persons  who  desire  to  visit  the  Holy 
faces. 

[Such  points  as  these  should  be  thoroughly  ex- 
! lined  by  the  appropriate  committee  of  this  As- 
inbly  with  a  view  to  perfecting  the  terms  of  a 
I'nporary     trusteeship     agreement.     We    hope, 
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therefore,  that  the  First  Committee  will  ask  the 
Fourth  Committee  to  undertake  this  task  im- 
mediately. 

Trusteeship  a  Standstill — Not  a  Solution 

We  do  not  suggest  a  temporary  trusteeship  as 
a  substitute  for  the  plan  of  partition  with  eco- 
nomic union  or  for  any  other  solution  of  the  Pales- 
tine problem  which  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Jews  and  Arabs  of  that  country.  We  consider  it 
an  emergency  measure  to  insure  public  order  and 
the  maintenance  of  public  services.  The  truce  and 
trusteeship  together  envisage  a  military  and  polit- 
ical standstill  to  save  human  life  and  to  make  pos- 
sible further  negotiations  on  a  final  political 
settlement.  As  we  see  it,  the  truce  and  trusteeship 
would  be  entirely  without  prejudice  to  the  rights, 
claims,  or  position  of  the  parties  or  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  eventual  political  settlement. 

Economic  Development  of  Palestine 

It  is  not  enough  to  provide  only  for  law  and 
order  in  Palestine.  If  the  United  Nations  accepts 
temporary  responsibility  for  the  Government  of 
Palestine,  everything  possible  should  be  done  to 
promote  the  economic  recovery  and  development 
of  the  country  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  record  shows  that  the  peoples 
of  Palestine  can  and  will  work  together  for  their 
mutual  welfare  if  given  a  reasonable  chance  to  do 
so.  All  over  Palestine  Jews  and  Arabs  have  col- 
laborated on  such  fundamental  problems  as  irri- 
gation and  water  supply,  transportation,  and 
sanitation.  It  should  be  an  important  function  of 
a  temporary  government  to  promote  such  collab- 
oration. If  we  really  want  to  reduce  and  pre- 
vent violence,  we  will  take  measures  to  substitute 
tools  for  weapons.  That  will  be  much  less  costly 
and  much  more  successful  than  attempting  solely 
to  maintain  police  authority.  It  will  also  reduce 
the  emphasis  on  political  bitterness. 

We  are  dealing  with  people  who,  like  people 
everywhere,  are  interested  in  the  common  things 
of  life — the  education  of  their  children,  the  im- 
proved cultivation  of  their  land,  more  and  better 
food,  more  power  for  their  industries,  greater  op- 
portunities for  themselves  and  their  children  in 
jobs  and  business  and  farming.  Peace  is  not  an 
ominous  quiet  but  a  substitution  of  the  tractor 
for  the  tank. 

Role  of  United  Nations  Agencies 

Here,  the  many  resources  of  the  United  Nations 
might  be  mobilized.  The  United  Nations  is  not 
concerned  solely  with  the  solution  of  conflict  and 
with  the  maintenance  of  peace.  The  Organiza- 
tion and  its  members  are  obligated  by  the  Charter 
to  promote  international  economic  and  social  co- 
operation. We  believe  that  when  the  fighting 
stops,  a  real  opportunity  will  open  up  for  joint 
action  by  Jews  and  Arabs,  assisted  by  the  United ' 
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Nations,  its  specialized  agencies,  and  the  proposed 
Economic  Commission  for  the  Middle  East,  to 
develop  the  economic  potentialities  of  Palestine. 
Attention  might  be  given  to  plans  for  harnessing 
the  River  Jordan,  for  draining  the  swamplands 
near  its  source,  and  for  reclaiming  new  areas  of 
arid  land  in  order  that  they  might  bloom  once 
again  as  in  Biblical  times.  Attention  could  be 
given  to  other  proposals,  such  as  the  one  for  dig- 
ging a  canal  to  allow  the  water  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  flow  into  the  Dead  Sea  depression,  there- 
by affording  people  electric  power,  not  only  for 
Palestine  but  for  surrounding  countries. 

Practical  projects  for  the  development  of  hydro- 
electric power  might  be  unfolded  in  such  a  way  as 
to  warrant  the  financial  assistance  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 
The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  might 
assist  in  the  fruitful  utilization  of  reclaimed  areas. 
The  World  Health  Organization  might  be  asked 
to  assist  in  combating  the  danger  of  malaria 
around  the  headwaters  of  the  Jordan.  The  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  might  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  working  and  living  condi- 
tions. In  the  fields  of  education  and  culture  and 
of  scientific  experimentation,  the  temporary  gov- 
ernment of  Palestine  might  enlist  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 

A  peaceful  Palestine  should  also  attract  private 
investments  which  would  contribute,  in  many 
ways,  to  its  economic  development. 

People  who  now  disagree  concerning  the  form 
of  government  which  should  ultimately  be  estab- 
lished for  Palestine  have  in  common  a  devotion  to 
that  land  and  a  desire  for  its  development.  On 
projects  such  as  those  which  I  have  mentioned, 
they  could  collaborate  for  the  promotion  of  the 
common  weal. 

Basic  United  Nations  Purposes 

From  the  beginning  our  purposes  as  members  of 
the  United  Nations  have  been  to  prevent  a  situa- 
tion likely  to  endanger  peace  in  Palestine  and  in 
the  world  and  positively  to  facilitate  a  peaceful 
settlement  with  self-government  and  a  chance  for 
orderly  social  and  economic  development. 


These  purposes  still  stand.    The  responsibili 
is  still  an  international  one.     But  the  hard  fa 
is  that  we  must  protect  our  chances  of  achievrJ 
those  purposes  by  establishing  the  conditions  1 
make  them  possible. 

The  sequence  of  events  shown  in  the  historic, 
review  with  which  I  began  has  landed  us  very  ne 
a  dangerous  deadline,  requiring  emergency  actic, 
As  we  see  it,  this  is  an  emergency  or  holding  s- 
tion.  It  is  an  action  to  insure  order  and  gover 
ment  and  thereby  to  make  possible  the  working  o, 
of  a  peaceful  settlement  and  constructive  develo- 
ment  in  Palestine.  This  action  I  have  describ. 
under  the  headings  of  truce,  temporary  trust* 
ship,  and  economic  development. 

Joint  Responsibility  for  Trusteeship 

The  United  States  has  raised  with  certain  otlr 
governments  the  question  of  joint  responsibili' 
for  the  security  of  a  trusteeship.  These  disci 
sions  have  thus  far  produced  no  tangible  resu, 
The  United  States  is  willing  to  undertake  its  shai 
of  responsibility  for  the  provision  of  police  forci 
which  are  required  during  a  truce  and  a  tempora; 
trusteeship,  along  with  other  members  who  m, 
be  selected  by  the  General  Assembly  and  who  ajj 
willing  to  carry  out  such  a  task  in  accordance  wi. 
the  will  of  the  Assembly  and  with  the  provision 
of  the  Charter. 

While  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  carry  i] 
fair  share  of  the  United  Nations  burden  involvi 
in  such  a  temporary  trusteeship,  it  is  not  prepare 
to  act  alone  in  this  matter.  Our  participation  w . 
be  conditioned  upon  a  readiness  of  other  gover 
ments  to  provide  similar  assistance. 

It  is  easy,  particularly  in  regard  to  Palestine, 
point  out  difficulties  and  objections  to  any  cour 
of  action.  It  is  not  easy  to  come  forward  wi 
practical  and  responsible  suggestions  to  meet  ti 
situation.  We  are  confronted  here  with  a  pro 
lem  of  unusual  complexity  and  one  which  pr 
sents  a  most  serious  challenge  to  the  United  N 
tions.  It  can  be  met  only  if  the  mandatory  powe 
the  Jews  and  the  Arabs  of  Palestine,  and  all  of  tl 
members  of  the  United  Nations  take  an  active  pa 
in  seeking  a  settlement  in  the  spirit  of  the  Charte 


RESOLUTION  CONCERNING  DRAFT  STATUTE  FOR  THE  CITY  OF  JERUSALEM  ' 


Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  by  its  Resolu- 
tion of  29  November  1947,  requested  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  to  elaborate  and  approve  a  detailed 
Statute  for  the  City  of  Jerusalem  within  five 
months  of  the  date  of  passage,  i.e.,  by  29  April 
1948 ;  and 

The  Trusteeship  Council, 

Taking  note  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Security  Council  concerning  the  future  govern- 

1  U.N.  doc.  US/T/15.  Adopted  by  the  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil on  Apr.  21,  1948. 
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ment  of  Palestine  dated  5  March  1948,  and  tl 
convocation  of  the  Special  Session  of  the  Gener 
Assembly  for  the  purpose  of  considering  furth 
"the  Future  Government  of  Palestine"; 

Transmits  to  the  General  Assembly  for  its  i 
formation,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  dra 
Statute  for  the  City  of  Jerusalem  (Docume 
T/118/Rev.  1),  the  following  resolution  adopt< 
by  the  Trusteeship  Council  on  10  March  1948 : 

{Continued  on  page  578) 
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he  Little  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 


BY  PHILIP  C.  JESSUP  ' 
Deputy  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Interim  Committee  of  the  United  Nations 


This  first  national  conference  of  the  regional 
icers  of  the  International  Relations  Clubs  is  a 
Tirificant  event.  I  have  followed  for  a  good 
any  years  the  work  of  the  International  Rela- 
ys Clubs  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  ad- 
iration  for  the  results  of  your  work.  The  estab- 
shment  and  operation  of  these  clubs  constitute 
ie  of  the  substantial  contributions  of  the  Carnegie 
tidowment  toward  the  attainment  of  interna- 
jnal  peace.  I  hope  this  is  merely  the  first  of  a 
ries  of  similar  national  conferences.  You 
gional  officers  of  International  Relations  Clubs 
<e  in  key  positions.  Your  own  opinions  are  im- 
irtant,  and  you  have  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
|i  influence  on  the  thinking  of  an  important  sec- 
pn  of  American  opinion. 

In  giving  you  tonight  a  thumb-nail  sketch  of  the 
)rk  of  the  Little  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
should  warn  you  that  I  approach  the  subject 
:om  an  optimistic  point  of  view.  One  of  the 
ost  subtle  definitions  of  the  difference  between 
le  optimist  and  the  pessimist  is  the  one  which 
ys  that  the  optimist  is  a  person  who  thinks  this  is 
le  best  of  all  possible  worlds  while  the  pessimist 
one  who  knows  that  it  is.  The  pessimist  sees 
i  hope  for  improvement.  The  basic  reason  for 
timism  in  considering  the  United  Nations  is  the 
:et  that  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment and  change.  We  are  witnessing  rather  rapid 
velopments  and  rather  notable  changes.  The 
:»anization  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  one  cannot 
:pect  that  the  developments  and  changes  will 
rastantly  be  revolutionary.  A  pessimistic  out- 
I  )k  in  regard  to  the  United  Nations  comes  from  a 
mcentration  on  the  headlines  in  which  you  find 
■•ess  on  the  crises  and  the  difficulties. 
The  optimistic  outlook  comes  from  a  detailed 
samination  of  the  facts  and  from  putting  those 
bts  in  their  proper  perspective.  A  good  example 
I  what  I  have  in  mind  is  afforded  by  the  dispute 
Uween  Albania  and  Great  Britain  regarding  the 
(Image  to  British  warships  in  the  Corfu  Channel. 
iat  event  in  1946  and  the  British  charge  that 
'jbania  was  responsible  for  the  damage  made  the 
Ijadlines.  Public  attention  was  still  concentrated 
<j  the  case  during  the  rather  violent  debates  in  the 
fjcurity  Council.  The  Russian  defense  of  the 
'i banian  position  against  the  British  contentions 
spmed  to  illustrate  once  again  the  so-called  split 
Jtween  the  "East  and  "West".  As  soon  as  the  case 
fared   peaceful   settlement   when   the   Security 
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Council  decided  to  recommend  to  the  parties  that 
they  refer  the  legal  questions  involved  to  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice,  the  case  began  to  drop 
out  of  the  news.  When  on  March  25  of  this  year, 
the  Court  handed  down  its  decision,  it  received 
only  minor  coverage  on  inside  pages  of  the  papers. 
People's  attention  was  not  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
the  United  Nations  Court  in  its  first  decision  had 
rendered  a  unanimous  opinion  concurred  in  by  all 
15  of  the  regular  judges,  with  no  split  between  the 
"East  and  West".  There  was  very  little  in  any  of 
the  news  coverage  of  the  trial  to  reveal  the  atmos- 
phere of  complete  courtesy  and  good  will  which 
characterized  all  of  the  proceedings. 

Membership 

The  seriousness  of  the  international  situation  is 
apparent,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  minimize  it.  Its 
essential  nature  has  been  made  clear  in  recent  ad- 
dresses and  statements  by  the  President  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  address  by  the  President 
to  the  Congress  on  March  17  contained  far-reach- 
ing recommendations  concerning  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  United  States  to  make  the  peace 
secure  and  to  prevent  war.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
tonight  to  discuss  the  recommendations  regarding 
the  military  measures  which  the  President  has 
recommended.  I  do  wish  to  remind  you  that  he 
placed  equal  emphasis  on  our  support  of  the  United 
Nations.  He  repeated  the  point  which  had  pre- 
viously been  stressed  on  behalf  of  the  Administra- 
tion that  "the  door  has  never  been  closed,  nor  will  it 
ever  be  closed  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other 
nation  which  will  genuinely  cooperate  in  pre- 
serving the  peace."  However,  the  refusal  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  cooperate  at  any  stage  cannot  and 
does  not  deter  the  other  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  from  pressing  forward  with  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  that  organization.  Fifty-one 
members  of  the  United  Nations  are  continuing 
their  cooperation  in  the  Little  Assembly.  The 
Soviet  Union  and  the  five  other  states  which  follow 
the  Soviet  lead  are  entitled  to  seats  in  the  Little 
Assembly  and  may  occupy  them  whenever  they 
wish  to  join  in  this  particular  process  of  interna- 
tional cooperation.  They  could  have  taken  their 
places  this  week,  and  they  can  take  them  next  week. 

1  Address  made  before  the  First  National  Conference  of 
the  Regional  Officers  of  International  Relations  Clubs  of 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  on  Apr.  10,  1948  and  released  to  the  press  by 
the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  on  the  same  date. 
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The  51  states  which  are  participating  in  the  work 
of  the  Little  Assembly  are  doing  so  in  a  spirit  of 
broad  accommodation  and  mutual  confidence. 
The  six  other  members  would  be  free  to  participate 
in  that  same  spirit  or  even  to  participate  in  angry 
and  vituperative  opposition.  They  are  free  to 
choose  their  own  method.  At  present  they  choose 
the  method  of  non-cooperation. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  their  absence  from  the 
Little  Assembly  makes  the  process  of  discussion 
and  negotiation  and  study  easier  than  it  would  be 
if  they  were  present.  It  must  also  be  recognized 
that  their  absence  may  make  some  of  the  results 
of  the  Little  Assembly's  work  less  conclusive  than 
they  would  be  if  all  57  members  participated. 
However,  I  repeat,  the  absence  of  the  six  does  not 
prevent  progress ;  progress  is  being  made. 

Origin  and  Functions 

Before  discussing  what  the  Little  Assembly  is 
doing  and  what  it  hopes  to  accomplish,  I  should 
like  to  go  back  briefly  to  the  creation  of  this  new 
subsidiary  organ  of  the  General  Assembly.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  why  it  exists  and  just  what 
its  function  is. 

The  Little  Assembly,  or  as  it  is  officially  called, 
"the  Interim  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly", 
was  sponsored  by  the  United  States  in  the  General 
Assembly  last  fall.  It  was  not,  however,  a  sud- 
den invention  of  the  United  States.  It  was  not 
the  product  of  any  immediate  crisis  in  Soviet- 
American  relations.  The  general  notion  of  creat- 
ing some  General  Assembly  machinery  which 
would  be  able  to  operate  between  sessions  had 
been  under  discussion  for  some  time.  The  Neth- 
erlands Delegation  had  raised  it  at  an  earlier  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly.  Various  nongov- 
ernmental organizations  in  the  United  States  had 
been  studying  the  problem  and  had  worked  out 
certain  proposals.  Various  individuals  had  been 
giving  the  matter  their  consideration.  The  De- 
partment of  State  was  in  touch  with  these  various 
currents  of  thought  and  was  able  to  utilize  them. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1947,  it  be- 
gan to  be  apparent  that  if  the  United  Nations  was 
to  succeed  in  reducing  the  atmosphere  of  tension 
which  was  becoming  increasingly  evident  through- 
out the  world,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  as  the  great  forum  of  world  opin- 
ion, to  take  up  seriously  the  role  assigned  to  it 
under  the  Charter  in  the  political  and  security 
field.  It  was  realized  that  the  move  to  develop 
the  General  Assembly's  role  might  momentarily 
heighten  the  impression  of  basic  political  disagree- 
ment, but  in  balance  it  was  believed  that  the  re- 
sults would  counteract  these  impressions  and  make 
general  cooperation  more  possible  in  the  future- 
It  might  be  said  that  the  treatment  was  analogous 
to  that  in  which  the  patient's  temperature  is  tem- 
porarily increased  with  the  expectation  that  a  cure 
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will  subsequently  be  effected.  It  was  clear  ths 
the  General  Assembly  has  certain  powers  and  r 
sponsibilities  which  hitherto  it  has  not  effective! 
discharged  because  of  the  lack  of  time  availab 
to  it  during  its  regular  sessions.  It  was  apparei 
that  there  were  certain  long-range  problems  in  tl,i 
political  and  security  field  which  needed  to  1 
studied  and  which  could  not  be  studied  by  any  o 
gan  of  the  United  Nations  then  existing.  It  I 
a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  Little  Assembly  wi 
created  to  overshadow  and  to  by-pass  the  Securit 
Council.  It  is  correct  to  say  that  one  reason  f< 
its  creation  was  the  desire  to  make  the  organiz; 
tion  as  a  whole  operate  more  effectively. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Soviet  Union  strong 
opposed  the  establishment  of  the  Interim  Cor 
mittee  and,  as  I  have  noted  it,  has  refused  to  cooj 
erate  in  its  work.  When  the  results  of  its  woi, 
are  reviewed,  there  will  be  no  basis  for  suspectii 
the  sincerity  with  which  it  has  tackled  its  tas\ 
whatever  disagreement  there  may  be  with  any  t 
its  recommendations. 

Relation  to  the  General  Assembly 

The  Interim  Committee,  or  Little  Assemb* 
was  established  by  the  General  Assembly  as  a  sub- 
sidiary organ  through  an  exercise  of  the  pow 
given  to  the  Assembly  by  article  22  of  the  Ch? 
ter.  Every  member  of  the  United  Nations  is  eH 
titled  to  a  representative  in  the  Little  Assembl 
It  is  a  democratic  body.  The  General  Assemb 
confided  to  the  Interim  Committee  a  variety  < 
tasks  and  of  powers.  One  of  its  principal  fun 
tions  has  not  yet  been  exercised  but  may  prove 
be  the  source  of  its  most  important  contributio 
This  is  the  function  of  studying  items  which  a! 
placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assemb 
with  a  view  to  making  reports  and  recommend 
tions  to  that  body.  Not  all  items  which  are  plac< 
on  the  agenda  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tl 
Little  Assembly  but  only  those  which  fall  with 
the  competence  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  p 
litical  and  security  fields.  It  includes  only  iter 
placed  on  the  agenda  by  a  member  of  the  Uniti 
Nations  or  brought  before  the  General  Assemb 
by  the  Security  Council.  No  such  item  can  It 
taken  up  unless  the  Committee  decides  that  tl 
matter  is  both  important  and  requires  prelimina 
study.  It  would  have  been  technically  within  tj 
competence  of  the  Little  Assembly  to  make  a  pi; 
liminary  study  of  the  Palestine  question  for  tl 
Special  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  whin 
begins  next  Friday.  However,  that  question  hi 
already  been  very  fully  explored  by  a  previoi 
Special  Session,  by  a  regular  session,  by  the  S 
curity  Council,  and  by  the  Trusteeship  Counc> 
In  view  of  that  preparatory  work  and  of  the  she: 
space  of  time  intervening  between  the  call  for* 
Special  Session  and  its  actual  meeting,  it  wouJ 
not  have  provided  a  case  in  which  action  of  ti 
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ittle  Assembly  would  be  called  for.  As  other 
3ms  in  the  political  and  security  field  are  placed 
h  the  agenda  of  the  regular  session  of  the  Gen- 

■  al  Assembly,  it  is  to  be  anticipated  that  the  In- 
irim  Committee  will  find  among  these  items  some 
<i  which  it  can  most  usefully  render  the  prepara- 
iry  service  which  the  General  Assembly  had  in 
lind.  Previous  experience  indicates  that  many 
hms  of  this  character  are  extremely  complicated 
itd,  when  dumped  in  the  lap  of  the  General  As- 
stnbly,  cannot  possibly  receive  the  amount  of 
(reful  study  which  they  require.  The  Interim 
(>mmittee,  containing  representatives  of  most  of 
te  states  who  will  later  deal  with  the  matter  in 
la  General  Assembly,  is  in  a  position  to  carry  on 
t?se  preliminary  studies. 

The  General  Assembly  also  provided  that  the 
Iterim  Committee  could  consider  any  matters 
ttich  were  specifically  referred  to  it  by  the 
Ineral  Assembly.  Two  of  the  questions  which 
rve  already  engaged  the  Little  Assembly's  atten- 
t  n  come  within  this  category. 

tTean  Question 

The  first  of  these  was  the  case  of  Korea.  The 
Irean  case  illustrates  the  potential  utility  of  a 
citinuing  body  like  the  Interim  Committee,  not 
i  preparing  for  the  next  session  of  the  General 
Asembly  but  in  following  up  the  work  of  the 
1 1  Assembly.  At  its  last  session  the  General  As- 
snbly  established  a  United  Nations  Temporary 
Cmmission  on  Korea.  This  action  was  taken 
l  er  the  United  States  placed  on  the  agenda  the 
ptblem  of  establishing  Korean  unity  and  in- 
iiendence.  You  will  recall  that  as  a  con- 
silience of  the  war  against  Japan,  both  the 
Lited  States  and  Russian  forces  moved  into 
Krea,  the  American  force  from  the  south  and  the 
Rssian  force  from  the  north.  As  a  matter  of 
Ijctical  military  convenience,  it  was  agreed  that 
it  American  forces  would  take  the  surrender  of 
tl  Japanese  up  to  a  line  designated  as  the  38th 
pallel  and  that  the  Russian  Army  would  take 

I  surrender  north  of  that  line.  It  was  not  then 
xtemplated  that  this  line  would  have  more  than 

I I  temporary  and  practical  significance  in  con- 
ation with  the  Japanese  surrender.  However, 
related  attempts  by  the  United  States  to  reach 
■sement  with  the  Russians  for  the  fulfilment  of 

■  pledge  made  at  Cairo  to  establish  a  united, 
^pendent  Korea  failed  to  bring  results.  The 
P|ted  States  then  suggested  four-power  consul- 
ts, bringing  in  Great  Britain  and  China,  but 
*l  Soviet  Union  refused.  At  that  point,  the 
Uited  States  turned  to  the  United  Nations  and 
■id  the  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Korean  Commission  was  authorized  by  the 
ajeral  Assembly  to  observe  elections  throughout 
Mea.  The  Commission  went  to  Korea  and  im- 
■jiately  found  itself  in  difficulty.    The  Ukrain- 
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ian  member  of  the  Commission  refused  to  take 
his  seat,  and  the  Soviet  military  authorities  re- 
fused even  to  receive  a  letter  from  the  Commission. 
As  Mr.  Gromyko  informed  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  Soviet  Union  took  a 
"negative  attitude"  toward  the  Korean  Commis- 
sion and  its  work.     Faced   with   these   develop- 
ments, the  Commission  decided  to  exercise    the 
privilege  which  the  General  Assembly  had  con- 
ferred upon  it  of  consulting  with  the  Interim 
Committee.     The  chairman  of  the  Commission 
and  its  secretary  flew  back  to  Lake  Success  and 
laid  the  problem  before  us.    The  matter  was  dis- 
cussed very  fully,  very  frankly,  and  without  acri- 
mony.    The  Interim  Committee  was  not  given  the 
authority  to  issue  instructions  to  the  Korean  Com- 
mission, and  it  did  not  attempt  to  do  so.    It  did 
as  a  result  of  its  discussions  conclude  the  con- 
sultation by  expressing  its  view  to  the  Korean 
Commission  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  it  to 
proceed  to  observe  elections  in  as  much  of  Korea 
as  is  accessible  to  it.     The  southern  zone,  which 
is  under  American  occupation  and  where  full  co- 
operation is  afforded,  contains  two  thirds  of  the 
population.     It  was  hoped  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  change  its  attitude  and  cooperate  with  the 
United  Nations  by  permitting  the  Korean  people 
to  take  part  in  free  elections  in  the  northern  zone 
as  well.     So  far,  that  cooperation  has  not  been 
given.    I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  all  the  angles 
of  the  Korean  situation,  which  is  still  a  difficult 
one,  but  I  may  say  that  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  history  of  the  Little  Assembly,  the  con- 
sultation with  the  Korean  Commission  seems  to 
have  been  useful  and  to  have  demonstrated  the 
value  of  this  subsidiary  organ  in  matters  of  this 
kind.     If  the  Little  Assembly  had  not  been  in 
existence,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  Special  Session 
of  the  Genera]  Assembly  would  have  had  to  be 
called  to  deal  with  the  problem.    The  Little  As- 
sembly affords  a  more  convenient  and  far  less  ex- 
pensive instrumentality  for  general  discussions  on 
such  a  matter,  even  though  the  Little  Assembly 
does  not  have  the  power  to  make  recommendations 
to  anyone  except  its  parent  body. 

Veto  Question 

The  other  question  which  was  specifically  re- 
ferred by  the  General  Assembly  to  the  Interim 
Committee  was  the  question  of  the  veto.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  remind  you  of  the  nature  of  this 
problem.  When  the  Little  Assembly  began  its 
sessions  in  January,  there  was  a  definite  feeling  of 
disappointment  on  the  part  of  some  delegations 
when  the  United  States  suggested  that  proposals 
on  the  veto  problem  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Interim  Committee  on  or  about  March  15.  Some 
had  evidently  hoped  that  the  United  States  would 
come  forward  at  once  with  a  fully  worked  out 
program  which  would  serve  as  a  basis  of  the  In- 
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terim  Committee's  work.   The  United  States,  how- 
ever, has  always  had  the  view  in  regard  to  the 
Interim  Committee  that  one  of  its  chief  values 
would  lie  in  its  nature  as  a  study  group.     The 
United  States  has  consistently  avoided  anything 
which  might  suggest  an  attempt  to  regiment  the 
discussion    in    that    body.      When    matters    are 
brought  before  the  Security  Council  or  before  the 
General  Assembly,  the  proposing  states  are  apt 
to  take  definite  positions  and  to  feel  that  their 
prestige  is  involved  in  sustaining  those  positions 
and  in  securing  for  them  general  approval.    The 
Interim  Committee  is  especially  useful  in  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  to  states  to  advance  tentative 
suggestions  for  the  purpose  of  free  discussions. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  regard  to  the  veto. 
That  subject  has  in  the  past  elicited  strong  state- 
ments illustrating  various  points  of  view,  most  of 
them  uncomplimentary  to  the  right  of  veto.    Some 
of  them  have  pointed  out  that  the  trouble  has  not 
been  with  the  right  of  veto  as  such  but  with  the 
abuse  of  that  right.    The  subject  had  never  been 
fully  explored  in  a  dispassionate  and  thorough 
way  in  an  international  gathering  since  the  Char- 
ter' was  adopted  at  San  Francisco.    Actually,  the 
Interim  Committee  is  now  engaged  in  that  kind 
of  study.    Currently,  a  working  group  of  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Little  Assembly  composed  of 
the  representatives  of  10  states  is  studying  one 
by  one  a  list  of  98  possible  decisions  which  the 
Security   Council   might  make   in   applying  the 
Charter  or  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice.     Of  those  98  possible  decisions,  the 
working  group  has  already  reached  agreement  that 
36  of  them  are  procedural  in  nature.    In  regard  to 
some  six  others,  it  has  already  been  agreed  that 
whether  procedural  or  not,  it  would  be  desirable 
that  they  should  be  decided  by  vote  of  any  seven 
members  of  the  Security  Council,  that  is,  that  the 
veto  should  not  apply.    This  approach  is  in  line 
with  the  proposal  submitted  by  the  United  States 
to  the  Interim  Committee  on  March  10.    In  that 
proposal,  we  suggested  31  categories  of  Security 
Council  decisions,  all  of  which  the  United  States 
feels  should  be  made  by  a  vote  of  any  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council  in  order  to  insure  the 
effective  exercise  by  the  Security  Council  of  its 
responsibilities  under  the  Charter.     The  United 
States   list   included   some   questions   which   are 
clearly  procedural  and  some  in  regard  to  which 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  controversy.    The  first  item 
on  the  United  States  list  is  that  having  to  do  with 
the   admission   of   states   to   membership   in  the 
United  Nations.    As  you  know,  the  veto  has  so 
far  been  exercised  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  10  oc- 
casions to  prevent  the  approval  of  applications 
for  membership.    The  working  group  of  the  In- 
terim Committee  has  agreed  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  have  these  questions  decided  by  the  vote 
of  any  seven  members  of  the  Security  Council. 
The  United  States  proposals  also  suggest  that  the 
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veto  should  not  be  used  in  what  are  common  / 
called  "chapter  VI   decisions"   in  the   Securil  i 
Council,  that  is,  the  decisions  designed  to  brii 
about  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  di 
putes.    The  United  States  has  not  proposed  to  gr 
up  the  veto  under  chapter  VII  which  deals  wii  , 
actual  enforcement  measures. 

It  was  the  United  States  suggestion  that  4 
attempt  should  be  made  to  reach  agreement  up< 
a  list  of  categories  of  this  kind.  If  such  agreeme 
were  reached,  it  was  suggested  that  the  Interi 
Committee  should  recommend  to  the  General  A 
sembly  that  it  in  turn  recommend  to  the  permane 
members  of  the  Security  Council  that  they  mut 
ally  agree  that  the  indicated  voting  procedur 
should  be  followed  in  these  categories  of  decisioi 
The  Interim  Committee  is  still  in  the  process  j 
discussing  which  categories  of  decisions  should 
included  in  such  a  list.  It  has  not  yet  grappl 
with  the  problem  of  implementing  such  a  recoi 
mendation. 

It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  the  veto  questij 
involves  more  than  the  differences  of  opinion  r 
tween  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Stat' 
It  is  by  no  means  clear  as  yet  whether  all  of  tl 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations  are  agre. 
on  how  far  it  is  now  desirable  and  possible  to  .1 
under  the  Charter  in  liberalizing  the  voting  profl 
dure  in  the  Security  Council.  It  certainly  is, 
wise  first  step  to  find  out  whether  a  large  majori' 
of  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  are  i 
agreement  on  what  represents  a  desirable  progra, 
quite  aside  from  the  question  of  what  may  actual] 
be  done.  The  United  States  has  not  closed  tj 
door  to  possible  amendment  of  the  Charter,  b 
it  does  believe  that  its  proposal  suggests  a  desirab 
first  step.  I  believe  that  the  study  of  this  iss) 
in  the  Little  Assembly  is  currently  another  id- 
eation of  the  utility  of  this  body. 

Pacific  Settlement  of  Disputes 

In  its  resolution  establishing  the  Interim  Coi- 
mittee,  the  General  Assembly  gave  it  another  fui- 
tion.  This  function  was  to  consider  and  repct 
to  the  General  Assembly  on  "methods  to  i 
adopted  to  give  effect  to  that  part  of  Article  11  (i 
which  deals  with  the  general  principles  of  coopei- 
tion  in  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  ai 
security,  and  to  that  part  of  Article  13  (la) ,  whii 
deals  with  the  promotion  of  international  coc- 
eration  in  the  political  field".  Although  the  Chi 
ter  under  article  24  confers  on  the  Security  Coi- 
cil  "primary  responsibility  for  the  maintenarB 
of  international  peace  and  security",  the  Gened 
Assembly  is  also  given  important  powers  and  - 
sponsibilities  in  this  field.  As  the  discussions! 
the  Little  Assembly  have  developed,  attentj 
under  this  topic  has  so  far  been  focused  on  le 
problem  of  improving  the  means  for  the  peace  J 
settlement  of  international  disputes.   For  install*! 
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ie  United  States,  jointly  with  China,  has  sub- 
itted  proposals  looting  toward  the  establishment 
1  panels  from  which  commissions  of  investiga- 
3n  or  commissions  of  conciliation  could  be 
irmed  either  by  the  parties  or  by  the  Security 
ouncil  or  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  same 
int  proposal  has  suggested  that  the  General  As- 
mbly  might  prepare  something  in  the  nature  of 
code  of  civil  procedure  which  would  indicate  to 
ates  the  various  procedures  which  might  most 
nveniently  be  utilized  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
ites.  You  will  recall  that  article  33  of  the^; 
harter  calls  upon  the  parties  to  any  dispute,  the' 
ntinuance  of  which  is  likely  to  endanger  the 
aintenance  of  international  peace  and  security, 
irst  of  all"  to  seek  a  solution  by  peaceful  means 

I  their  own  choice.  There  seems  to  be  developing 
tendency  to  disregard  this  "first  of  all"  injunc- 
an  and  for  states  to  turn  immediately  to  the  Se- 
irity  Council  or  to  the  General  Assembly.  It 
ould  certainly  be  undesirable  to  close  the  doors 
:  these  great  organs  to  disputing  states.  On  the 
her  hand,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  political  wis- 
)m  in  this  provision  of  the  Charter  because  it 
cognizes  that  when  disputes  are  aired  in  either 
e  Security  Council  or  the  General  Assembly,  the 
>sitions  of  the  disputant  states  are  apt  to  become 
ystallized,  and  at  times  it  may  be  more  difficult 
r  them  to  reach  agreement.  In  many  situations, 
e  preliminary  use  of  less  public  and  less  dramatic 
eans  of  settlement  may  be  of  very  great  value. 

II  angles  of  this  situation  and  all  possible  meth- 
Is  of  meeting  the  problem  are  now  being  explored 
r  a  subcommittee  of  the  Little  Assembly.  Vari- 
is  delegations  other  than  those  of  the  United 
:ates  and  China  have  submitted  specific  sugges- 
ts and  work  is  going  forward. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  in  this  connec- 
)n  that  the  Charter  is  a  constitutional  document 
id  not  an  elaborate  bit  of  legislation  designed  to 
ver  every  contingency.  The  Charter  lays  down 
e  main  principles  and  establishes  the  main  ma- 
dnery  and  then,  like  all  intelligent  constitu- 
mal  instruments,  leaves  it  to  the  course  of  de- 
lopment  to  work  out  the  detail.  This  is  the  first 
ne  that  any  steps  have  been  taken  to  explore 
e  details  of  this  field.  You  will  remember  that 
e  General  Assembly  in  1946  undertook  to  begin 
lother  task  which  was  entrusted  to  it  by  article 
,  (la),  namely,  the  encouragement  of  the  pro- 
'essive  development  of  international  law  and 
i  codification.  It  appointed  a  committee  to  rec- 
imend  methods,  and  as  a  result  of  the  report  of 
at  committee  it  has  decided  to  establish  a  per- 
anent  International  Law  Commission.  Simi- 
rly,  under  article  11  work  has  been  begun  in  con- 
ction  with  disarmament.  But,  prior  to  the  es- 
blishment  of  the  Little  Assembly,  nothing  had 
en  done  of  comparable  character  in  connection 
ith  the  General  Assembly's  broad  role  in  the 
)litical  field  and  in  connection  with  the  general 
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principles  of  cooperation  in  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security. 

One  should  not  expect  that  the  Little  Assembly 
will  now  provide  the  final  answers.  If  one  looks 
back  over  the  history  of  the  League  of  Nations 
one  will  find  that  there  was  a  continuing  series  of 
studies  ranging  from  1920  up  through  the  early 
19,30's,  all  designed  to  elaborate  the  means  of  pa- 
cific settlement  of  disputes.  Those  efforts  resulted 
in  the  drafting  of  a  number  of  important  and  val- 
uable documents,  such  as  the  General  Act  of  Ge- 
neva of  1928.  This  League  of  Nations  experience 
is  being  restudied  and  re-evaluated.  So  is  the 
comparable  experience  in  the  Inter-American  sys- 
tem which  is  now  being  re-examined  at  the  Bogota 
conference.  The  Little  Assembly  can  only  break 
ground  for  a  continuation  of  studies  which  ought 
to  go  on  over  a  great  many  years.  Some  people 
seem  to  think  that  it  is  futile  to  start  studies  of  this 
kind  now  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of  political  ten- 
sion. The  same  objection  was  raised  to  the  first 
steps  taken  in  regard  to  the  progressive  develop- 
ment and  codification  of  international  law.  The 
answer  to  these  objections  is  that  when  one  deals 
with  long-range  problems  of  this  character,  it  is 
never  too  soon  to  begin.  Moreover,  the  very  fact 
that  states  are  embarking  on  work  involving  a 
concentration  on  peace  may  make  a  contribution  to 
the  relief  of  the  tension  which  superficially  seems 
to  make  the  work  itself  inappropriate. 

Future  Status 

The  General  Assembly  also  asked  the  Interim 
Committee  to  study  itself.  It  asked  it  to  report 
to  the  session  which  meets  in  September  on- the 
advisability  of  establishing  a  permanent  com- 
mittee of  the  General  Assembly  to  perform  such 
duties  as  those  now  entrusted  to  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee. The  Interim  Committee,  was,  of  course, 
established  on  an  experimental  basis,  and  it  goes 
out  of  existence  when  the  General  Assembly  meets 
in  the  fall.  The  Little  Assembly  has  appointed 
another  subcommittee  which  is  studying  the  im- 
plications of  this  problem.  Various  suggestions 
have  been  made  concerning  additional  powers 
which  might  be  given  to  the  Interim  Committee 
if  it  is  continued  beyond  this  year,  for  example, 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  Belgian  Delegation 
that  the  Interim  Committee,  if  continued,  should 
be  given  the  power  to  request  advisory  opinions 
from  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  It  is  too 
soon  to  give  a  final  answer  to  the  question  whether 
the  experience  of  the  Interim  Committee  justifies 
its  continuance. 

I  have  already  suggested  that  the  Korean  con- 
sultation and  the  work  on  the  veto  and  the  study 
of  political  cooperation  indicate  the  value  of  a 
body  of  this  kind.  There  has  not  yet  been  an 
opportunity  to  determine  how  useful  it  can  be 
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in  smoothing  the  path  for  the  General  Assembly 
and  reducing  the  burden  of  its  work.  If  the  Little 
Assembly  lives  up  to  expectations  in  that  respect 
as  well,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
General  Assembly  will  want  to  continue  it  at 
least  on  an  experimental  basis  for  another  year. 

Accomplishments 

The  Little  Assembly  has  not  been  a  spectacular 
body.  Because  the  Korean  question  involves  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  consultation  with  the  Korean  Commis- 
sion attracted  some  attention,  but  in  general  its 
work  has  received  only  brief  notice  in  the  press. 
This  is  not  surprising,  and  it  is  not  to  be  deplored. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  index 
of  the  value  of  the  work.  The  studies  of  the 
veto  problem  may  prove  to  be  of  considerable  polit- 
ical and  constitutional  significance  in  the  history 
of  the  United  Nations.  At  any  time,  some  state 
may  bring  up  before  the  Interim  Committee  for 
study  some  new  suggestion,  perhaps  one  designed 
to  promote  cooperation  in  the  maintenance  of  in- 
ternational peace  and  security  by  some  other 
method.  Whether  spectacular  or  not,  the  work 
which  is  being  done  is  a  current  indication  of 
the  vitality  and  utility  of  the  United  Nations. 

There  is  a  danger  that  in  attempting  to  explain 
the  operations  of  a  body  which  is  not  widely 
known,  one  will  give  the  impression  of  exag- 
gerating its  importance.  Compared,  for  instance, 
to  the  problems  currently  being  handled  in  the 
Security  Council,  the  work  of  the  Little  Assembly 
may  be  said  to  be  of  relatively  minor  significance, 
but  the  kind  of  long-range  study  which  is  being 
made  and  the  precedent  for  continued  cooperative 
study  which  is  being  set,  may  quite  possibly  have 
an  effect  long  after  the  specific  political  issues  be- 
fore the  Security  Council  at  any  one  time  have 
been  settled  and  have  passed  from  the  arena  of 
political  conflict. 

If  it  should  unhappily  prove  to  be  the  case  that 
the  Security  Council  should  continue  to  meet  with 
serious  difficulty  in  discharging  its  primary  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  field  of  international  peace  and 
security,  it  is  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the 
emphasis  on  the  potential  role  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  this  field  will  increase.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  General  Assembly  represents 
the  entire  membership  of  the  United  Nations  and 
so  does  the  Little  Assembly.  The  history  of  the 
League  of  Nations  indicates  a  natural  trend  to- 
ward the  democratization  of  any  international 
organization  of  this  character  through  the  de- 
velopment of  the  functions  of  those  organs  on 
which  the  membership  is  most  broadly  represented. 
If  the  General  Assembly  continued  to  meet  only 
once  a  year,  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  dealing 
with  current  political  issues  would  be  apparent.  If 
it  decides  to  keep  in  existence,  between  its  sessions, 
some  body  which  represents  it  and  on  which  all 
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members  of  the  organization  are  represented,  t1. 
picture  may  change.  Of  course,  a  Little  Assemb 
in  its  activities  could  not  go  beyond  the  powe 
entrusted  to  the  General  Assembly  which  creat 
it.  It  could  never  infringe  upon  the  special  fiel 
of  authority  entrusted  to  the  Security  Council. 

For  people  like  you  who  are  interested  in  tlj 
whole  problem  of  the  United  Nations  as  an  instr 
ment  for  international  cooperation,  I  suggest  th 
the  experiment  of  the  Little  Assembly  is  wor 
your  attention.  I  venture  to  suggest  also  that  tl 
more  familiar  you  become  with  the  details  of  i 
operation  the  more  you  will  add  to  a  store  • 
facts  which  will  justify  an  optimistic  point 
view. 

As  one  goes  down  the  long  corridor  of  yeai 
one  sees  a  series  of  doors  to  right  and  left.  Oi 
is  tired — tired  of  the  wars  which  nobody  wani 
One  knows  that  some  of  these  doors  open  on  roor 
which  are  comfortably  furnished  and  where  o: 
may  be  at  ease.  One  tries  the  handles  of  the 
doors  and  they  are  locked.  We  do  not  have  ti 
key.  At  last  one  opens  a  door  on  a  barely  fii 
nished  room  where  perhaps  one  finds  a  ha; 
wooden  chair  on  which  to  sit  or  a  straw  mattress  t 
the  floor  on  which  to  lie.  One  takes  advanta., 
of  this  respite  but  is  not  satisfied  and  soon  gc 
on  down  the  corridor,  trying  other  doors.  T 
corridor  stretches  on  beyond  my  life  time  and  pe 
haps  beyond  yours.  At  one  moment  we  a 
groping  in  the  corridor  and  it  is  dark,  i 
another  moment  we  are  at  a  place  where  we  gath 
new  strength.  But  if  enough  of  us  join  in  t' 
quest,  some  day  we  shall  find  the  right  door,  ai 
it  will  not  be  locked  or,  if  it  is  locked,  one  of 
will  have  the  key. 

Statute  for  Jerusalem — Continued  from  -page  572 

"The  Trusteeship  Council 

"Having  Been  Directed  by  the  General  A 
sembly,  in  accordance  with  Section  C  of  Pa, 
III  of  the  Plan  of  Partition  with  Econoir: 
Union  (Document  A/516),  to  elaborate  and  a- 
prove  a  detailed  Statute  of  the  City  of  Jerus 
lem  within  five  months  from  the  adoption  J 
the  General  Assembly  of  its  resolution  on  t< 
Future  Government  of  Palestine ;  and 

"Having  Completed  its  discussion  on  tj 
Draft  Statute  ; 

'■'■Decides  that  the  Statute  is  now  in  satisfa 
tory  form  and  agrees  that  the  question  of  i 
formal  approval  together  with  the  appointme* 
of  a  Governor  of  the  City,  shall  be  taken  up  at. 
subsequent  meeting  to  be  held  not  later  than  o  I 
week  before  29  April  1948";  and 

Refers  the  matter  to  the  General  Assembly  f ' 
such  further  instructions  as  the  General  Assemb' 
may  see  fit  to  give. 
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alendar  of  Meetings^ 


i  Session  as  of  May  1, 1948 

ar  Eastern  Commission 

nited  Nations: 

Security  Council 

Military  Staff  Committee 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Commission  on  Conventional  Armaments 

Security    Council's    Committee   of   Good    Offices   on   the   Indonesian 

Question. 
General  Assembly  Special  Committee  on  the  Greek  Question  .... 

Commission  for  Palestine 

Temporary  Commission  on  Korea , 

Interim  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 

General  Assembly:  Second  Special  Session  on  Palestine 

Ecosoc  (Economic  and  Social  Council) : 

Transport  and  Communications  Commission:  Third  Session  .    .    .    . 

Economic  and  Employment  Commission:  Third  Session 

Statistical  Commission:  Third  Session 

Ece  (Economic  Commission  for  Europe) :  Third  Session 

fm  (Council  of  Foreign  Ministers) : 
Commission  of  Investigation  to  Former  Italian  Colonies 

Deputies  for  Austria 

rovisional  Frequency  Board 

irst  Meeting  of  Planning  Committee  on  High  Frequency  Broadcasting  . 
:ao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) :  Rules  of  the  Air  and  Air 

Traffic  Control  Practices  Division. 

iternational  Conference  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 

tternational  Administrative  Aeronautical  Radio  Conference:  Preparatory 

Committee. 
Dnference  To  Plan  for  Establishment  of  an  International  Institute  for 

Hylean  Amazon. 

heduicd  for  May  1948 

fm  (Council  of  Foreign  Ministers) :  Deputies  for  Italian  Colonial  Prob- 
lems. 

aited  Nations: 

Ecosoc  (Economic  and  Social  Council) : 

Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:  Third  Session 

Population  Commission:  Third  Session 

Human  Rights  Commission:  Third  Session 

Ece  (Economic  Commission  for  Europe) : 

Committee  on  Electric  Power 

Panel  on  Housing 

Committee  on  Coal 

nesco  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion) : 

International  Teachers  Organization 

Committee  of  Experts  for  the  Study  of  a  Plan  for  Translations  of  Great 
Books. 

Meeting  of  Experts  on  Art  and  General  Education 


Washington    .    .    . 

Lake  Success .  .  . 
Lake  Success.  .  . 
Lake  Success .    .    . 

Lake  Success  .  .  . 
Lake  Success .    .    . 

Salonika 

Lake  Success  .    .    . 

Seoul   

Lake  Success  .  .  . 
Flushing  Meadows 

Geneva  

Geneva  

Lake  Success .    .    . 

Geneva   


Former  Italian  Colonies 


London    .  . 

Geneva   .  . 

Geneva   .  . 

Montreal  . 

London  .  . 
Geneva   .    . 

Iquitos,  Peru 

London   .    . 

Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 

Geneva  .  . 
Geneva  .  . 
Geneva   .    . 

Paris  .  .  . 
Paris    ... 

Paris    .    .    . 


1946 

Feb.  26- 

Mar.  25- 
Mar.  25- 
June  14- 

1947 

Mar.  24- 
Oct.    20- 

Nov.  21- 
1948 

Jan.  9- 

Jan.  12- 

Feb.  23- 

Apr.  16- 

Apr.  12- 
Apr.  19- 
Apr.  26- 
May  7 
Apr.  26- 

1947 

Nov.    8- 
1948 

Feb.  20- 

Jan.  15— 

Mar.  22- 

Apr.  20- 

Apr.  23- 
Apr.   24- 

Apr.    30- 


May  1 


May  3- 
May  10- 
May  20- 

May  10- 
May  13- 
May  25- 


May  3-4 
May  10-14 

May  11-15 


1 


1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 

2  Tentative. 


ay  2,   1948 
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Calendar  of  Meetings— Continued 


Unesco — Continued 

Conference  on  International  Theatre  Institute 

Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization:  Meeting  of  Executive  Committee  . 
Who  (World  Health  Organization) :  .  .  . 

Expert  Committee  for  the  Preparation  of  the  Sixth  Decennial  Revision 
of  the  International  Lists  of  Diseases  and  Causes  of  Death. 

Expert  Committee  on  Malaria:  Second  Session 

Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization):  _ 

Second  European-Mediterranean  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting  .    . 

Facilitation  Division ■    -, 

Second  North  Atlantic  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting 

Legal  Committee:  Annual  Meeting 

Iro  (International  Refugee  Organization) :  Sixth  Part  of  First  Session  of 
Preparatory  Commission. 

Meeting  of  the  South  Pacific  Commission .    •    ■_  • 

Fourth    International    Congresses   on   Tropical    Medicine   and    Malaria 
(including  exhibits). 

International  Telegraph  Consultative  Committee      

International  Administrative  Aeronautical  Radio  Conference 

Health  Congress  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute        

Sixth  Meeting  of  the  Caribbean  Commission      

International  Sugar  Council .    ■ 

Pan  American  Union:  Meeting  of  Governing  Board 


Praha 2 

Washington    .    .    . 

Geneva   

Washington    .    .    . 

Paris 

Geneva   

Paris 

Geneva   

Geneva   

Sydney    

Washington    .    .    . 

Brussels      .... 
Geneva        .... 
Harrogate,  England 
San  Juan,  P.R. 
London       .... 
Washington    .    .    . 


1948 

May  312-  ; 
May  3- 

May  4- 

May  19-25 

May  4- 
May  17- 
May  17- 
May  28- 
May  4- 

May  10- 
May  10-18 

May  10-29; 
May  15- 

May  24-28. 
May  24-29 
May  28- 
May2 


2  Tentative. 


Activities  and  Developments  » 

U.S.  DELEGATION  TO  IRO  PREPARATORY 
MEETING 

[Released  to  the  press  April  19] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
19  the  composition  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  the  Sixth  Part  of  the  First  Session  of  the  Pre- 
paratory Commission  for  the  International  Refu- 
gee Organization  (Iro)  which  is  scheduled  to  be 
held  at  Geneva,  May  4-14,  1948.  The  United 
States  Delegation  is  as  follows : 

Chairman 

George  L.  Warren,  Adviser  on  Refugees  and  Displaced 
Persons,  Department  of  State;  U.S.  Representative 
on  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Iko 

Adviser 

John  D.  Tomlinson,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Inter- 
national Organization  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Administrative  Assistant 

Helen  Norman,  U.S.  Delegation,  International  Telecom- 
munication Union  High  Frequency  Board,  Geneva 

The  meeting  will  consider,  among  other  things, 
the  status  of  adherences  to  the  Iro  constitution,  the 
operating  reports  of  the  Executive  Secretary,  and 
appropriate  action  in  the  determination  of  policies 
as  indicated  in  these  reports. 


The  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Iro  wj, 
established  in  order  to  insure  the  continuity  c 
service  to  displaced  persons  after  July  1,  1941 
when  Unrra  and  the  Intergovernmental  Commit 
tee  on  Refugees  went  out  of  existence,  and  to  tak 
the  necessary  measures  to  bring  the  permanen 
organization  into  operation  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Iro  will  come  into  existence  when  15  state 
whose  contributions  amount  to  75  percent  of  th 
operational  budget  have  signed  the  constitutior 
The  United  States,  in  addition  to  signing  the  con 
stitution,  is  a  signatory  to  the  agreements  estab 
lishing  the  Preparatory  Commission  and  ipso  fact 
a  member  of  the  Preparatory  Commission. 

The  Fifth  Part  of  the  First  Session  of  th 
Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Iro  was  held  a 
Geneva,  January  20-31,  1948. 

U.S.  DELEGATION  TO  ICAO  MEETINGS 

[Released  to  the  press  April  22 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  announced  oi 
April  22  the  composition  of  the  United  State 
Delegation  to  the  second  E'uropean-Mediterraneai 
Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting  and  to  th 
Second  North  Atlantic  Regional  Air  Navigatioi 
Meeting,  both  of  which  have  been  called  by  th 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (Icao) 
These  regional  meetings  are  scheduled  to  conven 
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Paris — the  first  on  May  4  and  the  second  on 
ay  19,  1948. 

The  United  States  Delegation  will  be  headed 
r  Clifford  P.  Burton,  Chief  of  the  Technical 
Missions  Branch  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Admin- 
tration,  Department  of  Commerce.  Other  mem- 
srs  of  the  Delegation  are : 

Ivisers 

mes  F.  Angier,  Chief  of  Foreign  Section,  Office  of  Federal 
Airways,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce 

ij.  John  W.  Baska,  Chief  of  Icao  Liaison  Branch,  Air 
Transport  Command,  Department  of  the  Air  Force 

rgil  L.  Clapp,  Communications  Specialist,  Department 
of  the  Air  Force 

ick  B.  Currie,  Airways  Operations  Specialist,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration,  Department  of  Commerce 

mes  D.  Durkee,  Chief,  International  Aviation  Section, 
Aviation  Division,  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission 

[mund  T.  Fridrich,  Project  Engineer,  Aeronautical  Radio, 
Inc.,  Washington 

.  Col.  Jesse  R.  Guthrie,  Fifth  A.A.C.S.  Wing,  U.S.A.F. 

irman  R.  Hagen,  Meteorological  Attach^,  American 
Embassy,  London 

irland  E.  Hall,  Aeronautical  Specialist  (Communica- 
tions) ,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Department 
of  Commerce 

>ndall  G.  Hathaway,  Technical  Assistant,  International 
Standards  Division,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

sorge  T.  van  der  Hoef,  Acting  Director,  Programs  Divi- 
sion, Office  of  Publications,  Department  of  Commerce 

.  Comdr.  George  E.  Howarth,  Chief,  Navigational  Sec- 
tion, Electronics  Division,  U.S.C.G.,  Department  of  the 
Treasury  (Lieutenant  Commander  Howarth  will  at- 
tend only  the  North  Atlantic  Regional  Meeting.) 

Rj.  John  Kline,  Headquarters,  U.S.A.F.,  Europe 

•mmander  Edwin  S.  Lee,  U.S.N.,  Assistant  Chief,  Civil 
Aviation  Section,  Department  of  the  Navy 

.  Comdr.  John  B.  McCubbin,  Search  and  Rescue  Agency, 
U.S.C.G.,  Department  of  the  Treasury 

1.  Edward  W.  Maschmeyer,  Fifth  Weather  Group, 
U.S.A.F. 

:.  Mehrling,  Office  of  Military  Government,  U.S.  Zone 

en  J.  Mitchell,  Chief  of  Operations  Inspection  Staff, 
1st  Region,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  New 
York  City 

iy  F.  Nicholson,  Adviser,  International  Air  Traffic  Con- 
trol Standards,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration, 
Department  of  Commerce 

maid  W.  Nyrop,  Operations  Division,  Air  Transport 
Association  of  America,  Washington 

1.  David  C.  G.  Schlenker,  Headquarters,  U.S.A.F., 
Europe 

alter  B.  Swanson,  Adviser,  International  Air  Traffic 
Control  Standards,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration, 
Department  of  Commerce 

cretary 

len  F.  Manning,  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State 

The  First  European-Mediterranean  Eegional 
jeeting  was  held  at  Paris  in  April-May  1946  and 
e  First  North  Atlantic  Regional  Meeting  at  Dub- 
|i  in  March  1946.  These  initial  meetings  re- 
!lted  in  a  series  of  recommended  practices  and 
jocedures  for  consideration  and  approval  by  the 
jao  Council  at  Montreal  regarding  airline  oper- 
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ations,  air-traffic  control,  communications,  search 
and  rescue,  meteorology,  aerodromes  and  ground 
aids,  and  manuals.  Subsequently,  several  com- 
mittee meetings  were  held  to  define  further  and  to 
clarify  air-traffic  control  and  operations  problems, 
and  a  regional  office  was  established  at  Paris. 
It  is  expected  that  delegations  from  approxi- 
mately 25  countries  will  attend  the  European- 
Mediterranean  Eegional  Meeting  and  that  dele- 
gations from  18  countries  will  attend  the  North 
Atlantic  Regional  Meeting. 

U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  WHO 
ASSEMBLY  PENDING 

[Released  to  the  press  April  24] 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Robert  A.  Lovett  on 
April  24  informed  Dr.  Brock  Chishohn,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  Interim  Commission  of 
the  World  Health  Organization,  that  this  Govern- 
ment would,  for  the  time  being,  refrain  from  nam- 
ing observers  to  the  World  Health  Assembly 
scheduled  to  meet  in  Geneva,  on  June  24,  1948, 
since  legislation  providing  for  United  States  mem- 
bership in  the  World  Health  Organization  is  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress.1 

Mr.  Lovett  expressed  his  hope  that  it  might  be 
possible  for  the  United  States  to  participate  fully 
in  the  World  Health  Assembly  as  a  member  of  the 
World  Health  Organization. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Lovett 's  letter  is  as  follows : 

April  U,  19Jt8 
Sir:  I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
April  7,  1948,  transmitted  to  me  by  the  United 
States  Representative,  inviting  the  United  States 
to  send  one  or  more  Observers  to  the  World  Health 
Assembly,  which  will  be  convened  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  on  June  24,  1948.  I  also  note  that 
you  invite  the  United  States  to  send  a  Delegation 
to  the  World  Health  Assembly  in  the  event  this 
Government  becomes  a  Member  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  prior  to  June  24,  1948. 

Legislation  providing  for  United  States  mem- 
bership in  the  World  Health  Organization  is  still 
pending  before  the  Congress.  In  view  of  my  con- 
tinued hope  that  the  United  States  will  become  a 
Member  of  this  organization  in  sufficient  time  to 
participate  fully  in  the  World  Health  Assembly, 
I  refrain  from  naming  Observers  at  the  present 
time.  However,  in  due  course,  you  will  be  notified 
of  the  names  of  such  Observers  or  Delegates  as 
the  United  States  may  find  it  possible  to  send  to 
the  Assembly. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  A.  Lovett 

Acting  Secretary  of  State 

of  the  United  States  of  America 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  25,  1948,  p.  540. 
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Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Cuban  Independent 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT' 


Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the 
Congress,  Distinguished  Guests  : 

It  is  eminently  fitting  that  we  should  assemble 
here  today  to  pay  solemn  tribute  to  the  heroic 
champions  of  human  freedom  who  brought  about 
the  liberation  of  Cuba.  The  commemoration  of 
half  a  century  of  Cuban  independence  recalls  the 
valor  of  the  Cuban  patriots  and  American  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  gave  liberally  of  their  strength 
and  their  blood  that  Cuba  might  be  free.  From 
that  chapter  in  man's  age-old  struggle  for  free- 
dom, we  can  draw  inspiration  for  the  hard  tasks 
that  confront  us  in  our  own  time. 

The  struggle  for  Cuban  independence,  like  every 
other  effort  of  its  kind,  was  fraught  with  hardship 
and  disappointment.  But  the  unconquerable  de- 
termination of  the  Cuban  people  to  win  freedom 
overcame  all  obstacles.  From  the  first,  the  fight 
for  liberation  by  Cuban  patriots  evoked  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Those 
in  quest  of  independence  have  always  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Americans  watched  with  admiration  the  begin- 
ning of  the  final  struggle  for  independence  led  by 
Jose  Marti  and  his  valiant  compatriots,  Gomez, 
Maceo,  and  Garcia.  Our  people  made  increas- 
ingly plain  their  desire  to  assist  the  Cuban  patri- 
ots. The  sinking  of  the  United  States  battleship 
Maine  in  Havana  harbor  on  February  15,  1898, 
crystallized  the  growing  sentiment  in  this  country 
for  joining  forces  with  the  Cuban  people  in  their 
fight  for  self-government. 

The  Congress  passed  a  joint  resolution  express- 
ing in  clear  terms  the  conviction  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  United  States  that  the  people  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba  should  be  free  and  independent. 
It  also  expressed  our  determination  that  once  the 
Cuban  people  were  liberated,  they,  and  they  alone, 
should  govern  the  Island  of  Cuba.  It  is  the  pas- 
sage of  this  joint  resolution,  50  years  ago  today, 
which  we  are  commemorating  in  this  ceremony. 

This  joint  resolution,  the  foundation  upon  which 
our  relations  with  the  Cuban  Republic  are  based, 
brought  the  military   and  naval  forces  of  the 


1  Delivered  on  Apr.  19,  1948,  before  a  joint  session  of 
the  Congress  in  observance  of  the  Cuban  anniversary,  and 
released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  on  the  same  date. 
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United  States  into  the  conflict  at  the  side  of  t! 
Cuban  patriots.  The  names  of  Shafter,  Roos 
velt,  Hobson,  and  many  others  were  joined  wv 
those  of  Gomez,  Maceo,  and  Garcia. 

For  four  months,  as  Americans  fought  side  I 
side  with  their  Cuban  allies,  the  opposing  fore 
were  driven  back.  On  August  12,  Spain  sign; 
the  protocol  of  peace  and  agreed  to  give  up  Cui 
and  withdraw  her  forces.  The  dream  of  Jo 
Marti  became  at  last  a  glorious  reality. 

The  sympathetic  interest  of  the  United  Stat 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Cuban  people  did  not  ei 
with  victory.  We  assisted  the  Cubans  in  repai 
ing  the  ravages  of  war  and  overcoming  probler 
of  health  and  sanitation.  The  comradeship  I 
war  was  succeeded  by  the  notable  peacetime  cc 
laboration  of  General  Wood,  General  Gorg* 
Doctor  Walter  Reed,  Doctor  Agramonte,  ai 
other  men  of  science  and  public  life. 

From  these  sound  beginnings,  relations  betwei 
the  Republic  of  Cuba  and  the  United  States  ha 
continued  through  the  years  on  a  mutually  sati 
factory  basis.  I  believe  that  few  nations  of  di 
fering  languages  and  cultures  have  drawn 
closely  together  during  the  last  50  years,  freely  ai 
without  duress,  as  have  Cuba  and  the  Uniti 
States. 

Many  other  factors  have  contributed  to  the  u 
derstanding  and  affection  between  our  two  natioi 
Travel  between  the  two  countries  is  extensive  ai 
our  peoples  have  come  to  know  each  other,  ai 
each  other's  customs  and  cultures,  at  first  ban 
Trade  between  the  two  nations  has  increase 
steadily  in  volume  and  in  importance.  The  e 
perience  of  Cuba  and  the  United  States  refutes  tl 
false  assumption  that  neighboring  peoples  of  di 
ferent  races  and  cultures  are  naturally  antagoni 
tic.  On  the  contrary,  the  history  of  Cuba 
American  relations  demonstrates  that  when  peop 
of  different  countries  enjoy  opportunities  for  fr 
quent  personal  contacts  and  a  free  exchange  i 
information  and  knowledge,  their  ties  of  frien 
ship  grow  stronger  through  the  years. 

Although  our  two  countries  are  separated  1 
only  90  miles  of  water,  and  vary  greatly  in  si' 
and  strength,  they  collaborate  harmoniously  on. 
basis  of  equal  sovereignty  and  independence 
action.    This  relationship  provides  living  pro: 
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the  ability  of  nations  great  and  small  to  live  in 
a,ce  and  to  enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  commercial 
d  cultural  exchange.  The  same  harmonious  re- 
ionship  can  prevail  among  all  nations,  provided 
sy  possess  a  genuine  desire  for  peace  and  a  firm 
;olve  to  respect  the  freedom  and  the  rights  of 
lers. 

Ihis  is  a  truth  the  whole  world  should  take  to 
irt.  The  basic  requirement  for  peace  and  un- 
rstanding  is  the  will  that  peace  and  understand- 
y  shall  prevail.  The  will  to  avoid  war  and  to 
k  an  understanding  that  precludes  all  violence 
i  aggression  is  one  of  the  most  profound  and 
iversal  concepts  held  by  the  peoples  of  this 
•th.  I  am  convinced  that  the  plain  people  of 
>  world,  of  whatever  race  or  nationality,  desire 
thing  more  passionately  than  freedom  for  them- 
ves  and  for  others — freedom  to  be  left  in  peace 
earn  their  daily  bread  after  their  own  fashion — 
sedom  to  leave  their  neighbors  in  peace  to  do 
ewise. 

rhis  is  the  great  issue  of  our  day :  Whether  the 
iversal  longing  of  mankind  for  peace  and  free- 
in  shall  prevail,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  flouted  and 
;rayed.  The  challenge  of  our  time,  like  the  one 
£  so  successfully  by  those  we  honor  today,  tests 
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the  mettle  of  men  and  their  institutions  of  govern- 
ment. Our  own  moment  of  history  also  calls  for 
calmness,  for  courage,  for  strength,  and  above  all 
for  the  steadfast  resolution  that,  come  what  may, 
we  shall  stand  for  the  right. 

We  honor  today  the  memory  of  a  noble  few 
among  the  countless  heroes  who  have  fought  to 
advance  the  cause  of  human  freedom  through  the 
ages. 

Let  us  avail  ourselves  of  this  occasion  to  refresh 
our  faith  in  freedom  and  to  rededicate  this  Nation 
and  ourselves  to  the  principles  of  liberty,  justice, 
and  peace. 

STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  MARSHALL' 

On  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  Cuba  and  concurrently  with  the 
meetings  of  the  Ninth  Conference  of  American 
States  the  United  States  joins  with  the  other  free 
and  independent  nations  of  the  earth  in  an  expres- 
sion of  fraternity  and  friendship  addressed  to  the 
Cuban  nation.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  meeting  today  in  joint  session  in  honor  of  the 
occasion  and  we  here  in  Bogota  join  with  our 
Congress  and  the  people  of  my  country  in  extend- 
ing warm  felicitations  to  a  sister  republic. 


ily  Expresses  Appreciation  of  Proposal  for  Return  of  Trieste 

EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS  BETWEEN  ITALY  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  April  14] 

e  President  has  sent  the  following  letter  to  the 
Ambassador  of  Italy 

April  9,  1948 
:  dear  Mr.  Ambassador  : 

[  have  read  with  pleasure  your  letter  of  March 
artieth,  concerning  the  proposal  of  this  Govern- 
ing together  with  the  Governments  of  the  United 
ngdom  and  France,  for  the  return  of  the  Free 
rritory  of  Trieste  to  Italy, 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  to  you 
tin  the  friendship  and  good  will  which  the 
lerican  people  feel  towards  the  people  of  Italy. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 


Issued  at  Bogota  on  Apr.  19,  and  released  to  the  press 
ivashington  on  Apr.  20. 

V  2,   1948 


Text  of  the  Italian  Ambassador's  letter  to  the 
President 

March  20,  1948 
My  dear  Mr.  President: 

Allow  me  to  convey  to  you  the  feelings  of  the 
deepest  gratitude  of  the  Italian  Government  and 
the  Italian  people  for  the  momentous  decision 
taken  by  this  Country  in  view  of  the  return  of  the 
Free  Territory  of  Trieste  to  its  Motherland. 

I  am  sure  that  this  just  and  generous  decision 
will  be  received  with  the  greatest  exultation,  not 
only  by  the  entire  Italian  nation,  but  also  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  who 
have  never  abandoned  their  hopes  of  being  restored 
to  their  country  and  will  be  welcomed  in  Italy  as 
a  further  proof  of  the  fraternal  friendship  of  the 
United  States  towards  her. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  adding  to  these  feelings  of 
my  fellow-citizens  my  own  personal  sentiments  of 
the  profoundest  appreciation  and  gratitude. 


Accept  [etc.] 


Tarchiani 
Italian  Ambassador 
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American  War  Claims  in  Italy1 


PAYMENT  OF  $5,000,000  BY  ITALY 


I 


The  Italian  Ambassador,  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Italy,  on  April  23  presented  to  the 
Department  of  State  a  check  in  the  amount  of 
$5,000,000  in  fulfilment  of  the  obligation  assumed 
by  Italy  pursuant  to  article  2  of  the  memorandum 
of  understanding  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  Italy  regard- 
ing Italian  assets  in  the  United  States  and  certain 
claims  of  United  States  nationals  against  Italy, 
signed  at  Washington  on  August  14,  1947.  The 
check  was  accepted  for  the  Secretary  of  State  by 
Willard  Thorp,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
economic  affairs.    Mr.  Thorp  headed  the  Amer- 


ican delegation  during  the  negotiations  with  t 
Italian  financial  and  economic  delegation  to  t 
United  States  which  resulted  in  the  conclusion 
two  memoranda  of  understanding  and  supp 
mentary  notes  concerning  various  financial  ai 
economic  questions  relating  to  the  treaty  of  pea 
with  Italy.  This  payment  by  Italy  is  to  be  utilizi 
in  such  manner  as  the  Government  of  the  Unit 
States  may  decide  to  be  appropriate,  in  appliq 
tion  to  the  claims  of  United  States  nationals  ar 
ing  out  of  the  war  and  not  otherwise  provided  f< 
The  Italian  Ambassador  made  the  followij 
statement  on  this  occasion : 


EXCHANGE  OF  REMARKS  BETWEEN  AMBASSADOR  TARCHIANI  AND  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  THOR 


"I  am  particularly  gratified  that  I  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  handing  over  this  check 
representing  the  lump  sum  with  which  certain 
claims  of  American  citizens  arising  out  of  the  war 
and  not  otherwise  provided  for  will  be  satisfied. 
In  spite  of  her  foreign-exchange  situation,  Italy 
desires  to  show  once  more  that  she  intends  strictly 
to  abide  by  her  international  obligations  and  that 
she  desires  to  settle  as  promptly  as  possible  all 
outstanding  problems  between  our  two  countries." 


Mr.  Thorp  replied  as  follows : 

"I  am  happy  to  receive,  on  behalf  of  the  Unit! 
States  Government,  this  further  evidence  of  fl 
Italian  Government's  desire  to  discharge  its  II 
ternational  obligations.  This  action  by  your  go 
ernment,  taken  despite  Italy's  difficult  foreig- 
exchange  situation,  clearly  emphasizes  Italy's/- 
sire  to  settle  as  promptly  as  possible  the  varici 
problems  of  mutual  concern  to  our  two  countr  j 
which  remain  outstanding  from  the  war  perioc' 


PROCEDURE  FOR  FILING  CLAIMS 


Under  provisions  contained  in  the  peace  treaty 
with  Italy  which  came  into  force  on  September 
15,  1947,  American  nationals  are  entitled  to  have 
returned  to  them  property  in  that  country  which 
was  sequestrated  or  placed  under  control  of  au- 
thorities of  the  Italian  Government  during  the 
war.  The  treaty  provides  that  where  such  prop- 
erty has  not  already  been  returned  application  for 
its  return  must  be  filed  before  September  15, 1948, 
except  in  cases  where  the  claimant  is  able  to  show 
that  an  application  could  not  be  filed  before  that 
date. 

Such  applications  should  be  prepared  in  the 
form  of  an  affidavit  in  duplicate  stating  the  name 
and  address  of  the  claimant,  the  date,  place,  and 
circumstances  under  which  he  acquired  American 
citizenship,  a  description  of  the  property  to  be 
returned,  its  location,  and,  if  known,  the  date  and 
place  possession  or  control  thereof  was  taken  by 
the  Italian  authorities.    If  the  claimant  was  not 


1  Released  to  the  press  Apr.  23. 
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the  owner  of  the  property  at  the  time  it  was  tak, 
the  date  and  manner  of  the  claimant's  acqmsitu 
of  ownership  thereof  should  be  stated. 

Applications  are  to  be  made  to  the  Ufficio  Bd 
Alleati  e  Nemici,  Rome,  Italy.  However,  to  il 
sist  American  nationals  desiring  to  obtain  the  1 
turn  of  their  properties,  the  American  Embat' 
in  Rome  will  transmit  such  applications  to  ta 
proper  Italian  authorities. 

Claimants  will  be  notified  by  the  Italian  G(- 
ernment  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  return  of  ttor 
property  and  should  make  arrangements  for  a 
receipt  either  personally  or  through  a  designati 
representative. 

The  filing  of  applications  for  the  return  of  prc- 
erty  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  filing  of  claif 
for  loss  of  or  damage  to  property  sustained  7 
American  nationals  in  Italy  during  the  war.  1 
structions  with  respect  to  the  latter  will  be  fi- 
nished claimants  by  the  Department  of  State  al 
by  the  American  Embassy  in  Rome  as  soon  a 
possible. 

Department  of  State  Bullet 


pression  of  Gratitude  From  Austria 
i  Economic  Aid 

[Released  to  the  press  April  20] 

ie  Department  of  State  transmitted  on  April  20 
both  Houses  of  Congress  the  text  of  a  note  from 
idwig  Kleinwaechter,  Minister  of  Austria,  to 
?  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  expressing  grati- 
ation  on  behalf  of  the  people  and  the  Govern- 
mt  of  Austria  on  the  occasion  of  the  passing  of 
ie  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  194B.  The  text 
the  note  follows 

April  7, 194S 
Sir:  On  the  occasion  of  the  passing  of  The 
:onomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  my  Govern- 
;nt  has  directed  me  to  express  to  the  People,  the 
esident  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
ates,  on  behalf  of  the  People  and  the  Govern- 
;nt  of  Austria,  the  deep  gratification  for  this  act 
unparalleled  assistance  to  the  economic  recovery 
the  nations  participating  in  the  European  Re- 
pery  Program. 

I  beg  to  request  you  to  express  the  feelings  of 
sp  gratification  on  behalf  of  the  People  and  the 
>vernment  of  Austria  also  to  both  Houses  of 
ingress. 

Accept  [etc.]  L.  Kleinwaechter 


ternational    Law    and    the    European    Recovery 

jgram — Continued  from  page  567. 

n  of  a  treaty;  (b)  any  question  of  international 
v;  (c)  the  existence  of  any  fact  which,  if  es- 
)lished,  will  constitute  a  breach  of  an  inter- 
tional  obligation;  (d)  the  nature  or  extent  of 
J  reparation  to  be  made  for  the  breach  of  inter- 
tional  obligation." 

Die  United  States  and  about  one  half  of  the 
rticipating  countries  have  signed  the  Statute  of 
1  International  Court  of  Justice.  Although  the 
dted  States  will  not  in  the  bilateral  agreements 
id  or  commit  itself  to  provide  assistance  to  any 
rticipating  country,  and  may  terminate  aid  at 
y  time,  undoubtedly  numerous  questions  of  in- 
pretation  of  the  bilateral  agreements,  irrespec- 
e  of  any  question  of  reparation  for  violations, 
y  arise. 

|[  have  suggested  only  a  few  of  the  issues  of 
ernational  law  which  are  raised  by  the  charter 
the  International  Trade  Organization  and  by 

European  Recovery  Program.  The  basic  task 
international  law,  as  of  domestic  law,  is  to  sup- 

t  the  economic  and  political  institutions  which 
Jiserve  human  dignity,  the  best  of  economic  in- 
|idualism,  and  the  virtues  of  nationalism.  The 
length  of  international  law  is  its  ability  to  per- 
m  this  task.  The  problems  which  face  us  to- 
7  require  your  assistance  and  your  leadership 
maintaining  and  expanding  that  strength. 

Y  2,   7948 
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Proposed  Legislation  on  Gift  of  Statue 
From  Uruguay 

[Released  to  the  press  April  23] 

The  Department  of  State  on  April  23  trans- 
mitted to  the  presiding  officers  of  Congress  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  acceptance  and 
erection  of  a  statue  of  Gen.  Jose  Gervasio  Artigas, 
offered  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as 
a  gift  from  the  Government  of  Uruguay.  The 
text  of  the  letter  to  Senator  Vandenberg  follows : 1 

My  dear  Senator  Vandenberg:  I  enclose  for 
your  consideration  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acceptance  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  of  a  statue  of  General 
Jose  Gervasio  Artigas,  and  for  other  purposes".2 

This  legislation  is  necessary  in  order  to  author- 
ize the  acceptance  and  erection  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  of  a  statue  of  General  Artigas  offered  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  a  gift 
from  the  Government  of  Uruguay ;  and  to  author- 
ize the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  cost  of 
erection,  construction  of  a  pedestal,  landscaping 
the  adjacent  area,  and  necessary  plans  and 
specifications. 

An  officer  of  the  Uruguayan  Army,  Egardo 
Ubaldo  Genta,  is  the  proponent  of  the  idea  of 
donating  a  bronze  statue  of  the  Uruguayan  na- 
tional hero,  General  Artigas,  to  the  United  States 
in  keeping  with  a  plan  to  exchange  bronze  statues 
of  heroes  among  the  American  republics.  Such 
exchanges  have  been  consummated  by  Uruguay 
with  at  least  six  other  American  republics.  The 
donation  of  the  Artigas  bronze  dates  back  to  De- 
cember, 1940  when  the  Uruguayan  Chamber  of 
Deputies  authorized  an  appropriation  for  the  cast- 
ing of  the  statue  of  Artigas  to  be  donated  to  the 
City  of  Washington,  D.C.  A  part  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  statue  was  contributed  by  the  school  chil- 
dren of  Montevideo.  Because  of  the  war  and  the 
limitations  on  shipping  facilities,  arrangements 
were  delayed  until  April,  1947  when  the  statue 
was  shipped  to  the  United  States.  The  Depart- 
ment received  a  communication  from  the  Uru- 
guayan Embassy  officially  offering  the  statue  to 
the  United  States  as  a  gift  from  the  Government 
of  Uruguay. 

The  Department  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  gift  of  a  statue  of  General  Artigas 
would  serve  to  strengthen  the  friendly  relations 
now  existing  between  the  Governments  of  Uru- 
guay and  the  United  States  and  to  further  the  con- 
cept of  hemispheric  solidarity  for  which  we  strive. 

The  Department  further  believes  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  should  consider  re- 

1  The  same  letter  was  sent  to  Speaker  Martin. 
*  Not  printed. 
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turning  this  expression  of  friendship  and  esteem 
by  the  donation  of  a  statue  of  our  national  hero, 
General  George  Washington,  to  the  Government 
of  Uruguay  for  erection  in  the  City  of  Montevideo. 
Information  is  now  being  developed  that  may  be 
required  in  support  of  legislation  to  authorize  a 
casting  of  a  reciprocal  statue  of  George  Washing- 
ton to  be  donated  to  the  Government  of  Uruguay, 
and  it  is  contemplated  that  such  legislation  will 
be  proposed  at  a  later  date. 


I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  find  it  possible  t ' 
act  upon  this  draft  legislation  this  session. 

A  similar  communication  is  being  sent  to  th 
Speaker  of  the  House.3 

The   Department  has  been   informed  by  tftf 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  objectio 
to  the  submission  of  this  proposal  to  the  Congres 
Sincerely  yours, 
For  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State : 

Charles  E.  Bohlen 
Counselor 


Procedure  for  Handling  International  Fisheries  Problems 

EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS  BETWEEN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  AND 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


[Released  to  the  press  April  12] 

April  S,  194S 
My  dear  Mr.  Secretary  : 

Following  your  conversation  of  several  weeks 
ago  with  Secretary  Marshall  on  the  means  for  im- 
proving the  handling  of  international  fisheries  and 
wildlife  matters,  there  were  several  discussions  be- 
tween officials  of  our  two  Departments  and  an 
agreement  was  reached  which,  I  believe,  will  ac- 
complish this  objective.  This  letter  confirms  the 
agreement. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national fisheries  and  wildlife  relations  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  will  keep  the  State  De- 
partment advised  at  all  times  on  the  need  for  inter- 
national action ;  will  prepare  on  its  own  initiative 
or  at  the  request  of  the  State  Department  studies 
and  reports  on  the  foreign  and  domestic  scientific 
and  technological  aspects  and  on  the  domestic 
economic,  industrial  and  sports  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lems; will  recommend  action  which  may  be  taken 
by  the  Department  of  State;  and  will  advise  the 
Department  of  State  during  international  negotia- 
tions. 

Since  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  staffed 
with  specialists  to  obtain  and  analyze  promptly 
and  effectively  information  similar  to  that  needed 
by  the  Department  of  State,  it  is  agreed  that  there 
will  be  a  substantial  increase  in  emphasis  by  the 
Service  upon  keeping  the  Department  of  State  in- 
formed on  the  need  for  international  action  and  on 
investigating  and  reporting  to  the  Department  in 
preparation  for  negotiations  or  other  international 
action.  The  effective  performance  of  these  func- 
tions by  the  Service  will  relieve  the  Department  of 
such  work  of  this  character  as  it  is  presently  per- 
forming. It  is  agreed  that  the  Service  should 
expand  its  consultation  with  American  interests 
on  international  fisheries  and  wildlife  matters  and 


"In  the  letter  to  Speaker  Martin  this  phrase  reads: 
"the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate". 
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its  activity  in  making  recommendations  on  actio 
which  the  Department  may  take  on  such  problem 

The  Department  of  State  will  shortly  reorgani: 
the  fisheries  work  of  the  Department.  In  this  coi 
nection,  the  Department  anticipates  confining  i 
activities  to  the  formulation  and  determination  < 
general  policy  on  and  the  conduct  of  internation' 
fisheries  and  wildlife  relations  and  expects  to  loc 
to  other  agencies  for  advice  and  guidance  on  otfo 
phases  of  the  problem.  It  will  be  necessary,  - 
course,  for  the  Department  to  continue  its  prepar 
tion  of  the  background  work  on  pertinent  dipl 
matic  history  and  international  law. 

Representatives  of  the  two  Departments  will, 
understand,  meet  immediately  to  develop  plans  f< 
regularly  constituted  groups  of  industry  and  sta 
government  representatives  to  advise  the  two  D 
partments  on  international  fisheries  and  wildli 
matters.  Although  the  establishment  of  su< 
groups  will  not  preclude  the  present  practice  i 
consulting  on  particular  problems  with  grou] 
having  a  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  such  speci 
problems,  the  general  groups  will  provide  couns 
which  our  Departments  would  find  difficulty 
obtaining  by  other  means  and  which  will  aid  01 
two  Departments  in  the  promotion  of  the  gener 
welfare  in  this  field. 

It  is  recognized  that  there  exists  an  excellei 
spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  Fish  and  Wil< 
life  Service  and  the  Department  and  that  there 
a  high  degree  of  flexibility  in  meeting  the  varit 
problems  of  common  concern.  It  is  understoi 
that  this  agreement  is  not  intended  in  any  degr 
to  formalize  the  relations  now  existing  betwei 
the  two  organizations  or  to  formalize  the  maniv 
of  handling  any  particular  problem.  Thus,  whi 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  Department  will,  i 
occasion  requires,  participate  in  planning  studi 
and  investigations  which  may  be  needed  for  inte 
national  action  and  will  consult,  from  time  to  tire 
directly  with  State  officials,  industry  and  spor 
representatives,  and  other  interested  and  inform' 
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sons,  there  is  full  agreement  that  investigation 
I  recommendation,  whether  on  the  initiative  of 
Service  or  at  the  request  of  the  State  Depart- 
lt,  is  properly  the  initial  responsibility  of  the 
vice. 

understand  that  your  Department  will  try  to 
inge  for  full  performance  of  the  functions  dur- 
the  fiscal  year  1949.  However,  if  your  Depart- 
lt  should  find  it  impossible  to  make  such 
angements,  it  is  understood  that  officials  of  our 
Departments  will  explore  the  possibility  of 
cting  special  arrangements  for  the  fiscal  year 

am  confident  that  this  program  and  particu- 
y  the  increased  responsibilities  by  the  Fish  and 
Idlife  Service  and  the  reorganization  of  the 
eries  and  wildlife  work  of  the  Department  of 
te,  will  result  in  substantial  improvement  in 
effectiveness  and  soundness  of  the  handling  of 
I  country's  international  fisheries  and  wildlife 
irs. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  A.  Lovett 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 
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April  9, 1948 
dear  Mr.  Secretary  : 

he  proposals  outlined  in  Under  Secretary 
ett's  letter  of  April  5  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
ping the  handling  of  international  fisheries  and 
llife  matters  which  have  been  developed 
mgh  discussions  between  officers  of  the  Depart- 
tt  of  State  and  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
his  Department  are  entirely  acceptable. 
;  is  my  understanding  that  the  transfer  of  f  unc- 
I  and  responsibilities  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
rice  will  proceed  on  a  progressive  basis  be- 
en now  and  June  30,  1948,  so  that  there  will 
to  interruption  of  the  important  international 
k  in  which  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
Department  of  State  are  involved, 
suggest  that  appropriate  officers  of  the  Depart- 
t  of  State  and  of  the  Department  of  the 
trior  immediately  discuss  the  question  of  ob- 
ing  funds  to  enable  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
/ice  to  carry  on  the  added  duties  and  respon- 
ses during  the  fiscal  year  1949.  It  is  under- 
d  that  the  Department  of  State  will  be  able  to 
sfer  some  funds  so  that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
rice  can  assume  the  additional  work  involved 
ng  the  remainder  of  the  current  fiscal  year, 
confidently  hope  that  the  handling  of  inter- 
onal  fishery  and  wildlife  matters  will  be  f acili- 
i  by  the  new  distribution  of  functions  between 
respective  Departments. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  A.  Krug 
Secretary  of  the  Interior 
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Correction 

In  the  Bulletin  of  April  11,  1948,  page  476,  the  footnote 
in  the  lefthand  column  should  state  that  the  address  by 
Mr.  Allen  was  made  before  the  Overseas  Press  Club  in 
New  York  rather  than  in  Washington. 
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SECOND  SPECIAL  SESSION  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


.S.  Position  on  French  Proposal  for  Jerusalem 


STATEMENT  BY  PHILIP  C.  JESSUP  » 


As  the  debate  developed  in  the  closing  minutes 
F  the  session  of  the  Committee  on  Friday,  the 
nited  States  declared  its  warm  support  for  the 
roposal  made  by  the  Representative  of  France 2  in 
is  eloquent  and  moving  statement  to  the  Commit- 
e  on  Thursday.  Time  did  not  then  permit  elabo- 
ition  of  the  position  of  the  United  States.  I 
ish  in  a  few  words  to  make  that  position  clear, 
he  Holy  City  of  Jerusalem  is  a  special  concern  to 
1  mankind.  Its  spiritual  significance  transcends 
1  political  questions  or  special  interests  which 
ight  have  arisen  in  this  particular  century  in 
hich  we  live.  Christians,  Jews,  and  Moslems — 
ideed  men  of  all  faiths  everywhere — are  com- 
slled  to  join  their  efforts  to  insure  that  the  de- 
ruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  nearby  Holy  Places 
oes  not  become  the  darkest  blot  upon  the  twen- 
eth  century. 

The  protection  of  Jerusalem  is  an  integral  part 
I  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made  by  the 
nited  States  to  this  Committee.  We  believe  that 
is  possible  to  go  ahead  at  once  with  a  study  of 
^tailed  plans  to  safeguard  the  Holy  City  without 
i  any  way  prejudicing  or  delaying  arrangements 
>r  bringing  peace  to  Palestine  as  a  whole.  In 
ipporting  this  idea  we  do  not  wish  to  leave  the 
npression  that  protection  for  Jerusalem  will  set- 
e  the  question  of  Palestine  or  that  we  have  with- 
rawn  in  any  way  our  suggestion  for  a  temporary 
usteeship  for  all  of  Palestine. 
The  United  States  has  been  studying  the  special 
roblem  of  Jerusalem  for  some  time  and  does  not 
linimize  the  practical  difficulties  which  the  se- 
irity  of  that  city  will  entail.  We  believe  it  es- 
pntial  that  our  effort  be  directed  as  much  as  pos- 
ble  to  the  security  problem  and  that  the  arrange- 
ments to  be  agreed  upon  not  be  prejudicial  to  a 
'uce  and  political  settlement  for  all  of  Palestine, 
ierhaps  the  way  to  a  solution  is  to  be  found  in 
lie  spirit  suggested  by  a  group  of  religious  leaders 
f  several  faiths  and  several  countries  in  an  ap- 
,3al  which  was  published  on  Easter  Day.  The 
gners  of  this  appeal  included  a  representative  of 
lie  Quakers  of  the  world,  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
lirbury,  the  Primate  of  the  Church  of  Norway, 
ie  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
[hurch  of  America,  and  an  Archbishop  of  the 

}ay  9,   1948 


Resolution  on  Protection  of  Jerusalem* 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that  the  maintenance  of  order 
and  security  in  Jerusalem  is  an  urgent  ques- 
tion which  concerns  the  United  Nations  as  a 
whole, 

Resolves  to  ask  the  Trusteeship  Council  to 
study,  with  the  Mandatory  Power  and  the  in- 
terested parties,  suitable  measures  for  the 
protection  of  the  City  and  its  inhabitants, 
and  to  submit  within  the  shortest  possible 
time  proposals  to  the  General  Assembly  to 
that  effect. 


*  U.N.  doc.  A/543,  Apr.  26,  1948 ;  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  132d  Plenary  Session  on  Apr. 
26,  1948. 


Greek  Orthodox  Church.  These  leaders,  declar- 
ing themselves  as  representatives  of  "Religion,  not 
of  politics  or  of  Government  Policies,"  united  in 
asking  the  leaders  of  Arabs  and  Jews  "to  establish 
a  'truce  of  God'  which  means  a  holy  area  of  peace 
and  freedom  from  violence  in  the  City  of 
Jerusalem  .  .  .  .". 

The  United  States  is  not  primarily  concerned 
with  the  procedure  by  which  we  move  on  to  deal 
with  this  question  of  Jerusalem  but  we  believe  we 
should  act  expeditiously.  We  welcome  the 
amendment  introduced  by  the  Representative  of 


*Made  in  Committee  1  (Political  and  Security)  of  the 
Second  Special  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Apr. 
26,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to 
the  United  Nations  on  the  same  date.  Mr.  Jessup  is  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Special  Session. 

2  France:  Draft  Resolution  (U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/280,  Apr.  22, 
1948). 

The  First  Committee 

Considering  that  the  maintenance  of  order  and  security 
in  Jerusalem  is  an  urgent  question  which  concerns  the 
United  Nations  as  a  whole, 

Recommends  the  General  Assembly, 

to  ask  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  study  and,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Mandatory  Power  and  the  interested  parties, 
take  suitable  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  City  and 
its  inhabitants. 
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Sweden  to  the  original  French  proposal  (docu- 
ment A/C.l/281)3  because  we  hope  that  it  will 
eliminate  any  controversy  concerning  procedure 
and  enable  work  to  begin  at  once  upon  the  prac- 
tical details  of  the  plan. 

As  the  Delegation  of  the  United  States  declared 
in  the  debate  on  Friday,  we  hope  that  the  proposal 


of  France  as  amended  by  the  ^Representative  < 
Sweden,  will  be  promptly  approved,  that  we  sha 
then  return  to  the  general  debate,  and  that  upi 
the  conclusion  of  the  general  debate  the  committ 
will  then  proceed  to  deal  specifically  with  tl 
United  States  suggestion  for  dealing  with  Pale 
tine  as  a  whole. 


Questions  Involved  in  Concept  of  Trusteeship  for  Palestine 


STATEMENT  BY  PHILIP  C.  J  ESS  UP 


Since  our  first  meeting  a  week  ago  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  discussing  the  question  of  the 
future  government  of  Palestine  as  referred  to  it 
by  the  General  Assembly.  Many  delegations  have 
expressed  their  views  on  the  plan  of  partition  with 
economic  union  and  others  have  spoken  on  a  mili- 
tary and  political  truce  and  a  temporary  trustee- 
ship for  Palestine. 

Meanwhile,  the  Mandatory  for  Palestine  has  re- 
iterated its  position  that  it  will  relinquish  the 
Mandate  on  May  15th.  The  question  now  in  every- 
one's mind  is  what  governmental  authority  will 
succeed  the  Mandatory  authority  when  the  Man- 
date is  relinquished.  The  plan  of  partition  with 
economic  union  recommended  by  the  General 
Assembly  last  November  is  not  materializing  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  recommended.  Both  of 
the  principal  communities  of  Palestine  have  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  establishing  states  in 
that  country  upon  the  termination  of  the  Mandate, 
unless  irreconcilable  conditions  are  met.  Despite 
the  action  of  the  Security  Council  calling  for  an 
immediate  cessation  of  hostilities,  each  day  that 
passes  reveals  new  acts  of  violence  and  threats  of 
violence  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  Since  our 
paper  was  prepared,  the  Security  Council  has  es- 
tablished a  Truce  Commission  and  this  Committee 
has  just  requested  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  make 

'Sweden:  Amendment  to  Draft  Resolution  of  France 
(U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/281,  Apr.  23, 1948 ) .  The  Swedish  amend- 
ment called  for  deletion  of  words  in  brackets  and  addition 
of  italicized  words. 

The  First  Committee 

Considering  that  the  maintenance  of  order  and  security 
in  Jerusalem  is  an  urgent  question  which  concerns  the 
United  Nations  as  a  whole, 

Recommends  the  General  Assembly, 

To  ask  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  study  [and,  in  con- 
sultation] with  the  Mandatory  Power  and  the  interested 
parties  [take]  suitable  measures  for  the  protection  of  the 
City  and  its  inhabitants,  and  to  submit  within  the  shortest 
possible  time  proposals  to  the  General  Assembly  to  that 
effect, 

4  Made  in  Committee  1  (Political  and  Security)  of  the 
Second  Special  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Apr. 
27,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to 
the  United  Nations  on  the  same  date.  Mr.  Jessup  is  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Special  Session. 
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a  special  study  of  measures  to  protect  Jerusale: 
These  developments  must,  of  course,  be  taken  inj 
account.  In  our  opinion  they  could  be  helpful 
integrated  in  any  temporary  trusteeship  admin- 
tration.  So  the  question  still  stands,  What  will:! 
the  form  and  nature  of  the  governmental  a 
thority  in  Palestine  three  weeks  from  today? 

In  the  working  paper  circulated  a  week  ago; 
was  suggested  that  the  Committee  should  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  a  United  Nations  trust- 
ship  for  Palestine  on  a  temporary  basis  and  wj 
the  United  Nations  itself  as  the  administeri; 
authority.  The  views  expressed  thus  far  in  U 
general  debate  indicate  a  general  desire  on  the  p:i 
of  most  members  of  the  Committee  to  contin: 
with  substantive  discussion  of  the  trusteeship  id 
We  accordingly  welcome  such  a  discussion  at  tl 
time  before  the  Committee  takes  action  on  t; 
United  States  draft  resolution  in  document  A/'- 
1/278. 

I  think  it  may  be  helpful  to  the  Committee  i:j 
were  to  indicate  what  seem  to  us  the  princi]; 
questions  involved  in  the  concept  of  trustees!: 
for  Palestine.  Other  questions  may  occur  to  otli 
members  of  the  committee. 

At  the  outset  may  I  recall  that  the  suggestion! 
temporary  trusteeship  is  a  part  of  what  Ambas 
dor  Austin  called  "a  military  and  political  star 
still  to  save  human  life  and  to  make  possible  fij 
ther  negotiations  on  a  final  political  settlemen' 
This  idea  of  a  standstill  is  reflected  in  the  pream  < 
to  the  draft  agreement  contained  in  the  workii 
paper.  There  it  is  stated  that  the  General  J 
sembly,  in  approving  terms  of  trusteeship  ii 
Palestine,  would  be  acting — and  I  quote  the  la 
guage  of  the  preamble — "without  prejudice  to  i 
rights,  claims,  or  position  of  the  parties  concern 
or  to  the  character  of  the  eventual  political  set! 
ment."  This  general  principle  should  be  kept) 
mind  in  the  Committee's  consideration  of  sped 
parts  of  the  question  before  us. 

Every  delegation  in  the  Committee  is  interest 
in  the  arrangements  suggested  for  securing 
trusteeship.    According  to  the  working  paper,  i 
organization  and  direction  of  the  police  i$ 
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i  cessary  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  law  and 
ider  and  for  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Places 
mid  be  the  responsibility  of  a  governor-general, 
lis  is  article  6  in  the  draft  trusteeship  agreement. 

would  be  the  duty  of  the  governor-general  in 
cordance  with  article  7  to  organize  a  voluntary 
rce  to  provide  for  local  defense  and  for  the  main- 
liance  of  law  and  order  within  Palestine.  The 
ity  thus  placed  upon  the  governor-general  would 
i  founded  upon  article  84  of  the  Charter,  which 
thorizes  the  administering  authority  "to  make 
ie  of  voluntary  forces,  facilities,  and  assistance 

.  for  local  defense  and  the  maintenance  of  law 
;  d  order  within  the  trust  territory".  Until  this 
duntary  force  can  be  recruited  and  organized, 
:d  after  its  organization  if  it  needs  assistance, 
t3  governor-general  would  be  authorized  to  call 
.■on  certain  governments  to  assist  in  the  defense 
:  Palestine  or  in  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
i  thin  Palestine.  This  would  be  provided  by 
:ticle  7  of  the  draft  trusteeship  agreement. 
The  United  States  would  be  interested  in  know- 
\y  whether  other  members  of  the  Committee  con- 
fler  that  the  method  proposed  in  article  7  for 
foviding  police  and  security  forces  is  acceptable. 
It  will  be  appreciated  that  the  working  paper 
tes  not  evade  or  gloss  over  other  difficult  prob- 
Ins  which  need  to  be  solved.  Article  29  of  the 
raft  trusteeship  agreement  deals  with  immigra- 
lm.  As  a  general  principle,  immigration  into 
l.lestine  would  be  permitted  according  to  this 
[tide  "without  distinction  between  individuals  as 
t  religion  or  blood,  in  accordance  with  the  absorp- 
te  capacity  of  Palestine  as  determined  by  the 
bvernor-General".  In  addition,  a  temporary  im- 
rgration  regime  is  provided  for — namely,  the 
i  migration  of  a  number  of  Jewish  displaced  per- 
ns per  month  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two 
5irs,  the  number  to  be  determined. 
Since  immigration  is  one  of  the  important  issues 
i  solved  in  the  question  of  the  future  government 
I  Palestine,  the  views  of  the  Committee  on  this 
lovision  of  the  draft  trusteeship  agreement  would 
I  helpful.  Is  it  a  sound  general  principle  that 
h  volume  of  immigration  during  a  temporary 
t  isteeship  should  be  determined  by  the  absorptive 
(oacity  of  Palestine  as  determined  by  the  gover- 
ir-general?  What  are  the  views  of  members  of 
<i  Committee  with  respect  to  permitting  immi- 
fxtion  of  individuals  without  distinction  as  to 
it igion  or  blood?  Is  the  provision,  as  a  tempo- 
|cy  measure,  for  the  immigration  of  a  certain 
imber  of  Jewish  displaced  persons  over  a  period 
<  two  years  one  which  appears  reasonable  and 

(5t? 

Another  important  issue  is  the  question  of  land 
llicy  dealt  with  in  article  31  of  the  draft  trustee- 
(|ip  agreement.  Here  the  draft  would  place  upon 
1  governor-general  the  duty  of  establishing  and 
liintaining  a  land  system  appropriate  to  the  needs 
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of  Palestine  "in  which  there  shall  be  no  limitation 
on  the  sale,  purchase,  lease  or  use  of  land  on 
grounds  of  race,  nationality,  community  or  creed". 
Are  the  principles  in  this  statement  of  land  policy 
just  and  equitable?  The  same  article  provided 
that  the  criteria  upon  which  the  land  system  shall 
be  based  shall  be  recommended  to  the  governor- 
general  by  a  commission  of  impartial  experts 
neither  Arab  nor  Jew.  Does  this  provision  of  the 
draft  agreement  recommend  itself  ? 

It  is  important  to  consider  the  means  of  facili- 
tating the  economic  and  social  development  of 
Palestine.  The  United  Nations  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council,  the  specialized  agencies  related  to  it, 
and  the  Proposed  Economic  Commission  for  the 
Middle  East,  could  be  useful  in  this  regard.  In 
this  connection  the  article  of  the  draft  trusteeship 
agreement  dealing  with  external  affairs  should  be 
considered.  By  article  35,  the  conduct  of  external 
affairs  would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  gover- 
nor-general. This  article  also  deals  with  the  ad- 
herence by  Palestine  to  international  conventions 
and  recommendations  drawn  up  by  the  United  Na- 
tions or  by  the  specialized  agencies  referred  to  by 
article  57  of  the  Charter.  The  role  of  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  in  adhering  to  such  conventions  and 
recommendations  is  covered  by  the  same  article. 

Are  the  provisions  of  article  35  appropriate  for 
obtaining  the  maximum  use  of  these  United  Na- 
tions agencies  in  developing  the  human  and  mate- 
rial resources  of  Palestine  for  the  benefit  of  its  in- 
habitants and  of  the  world  ? 

In  considering  these  and  other  features  of  a  tem- 
porary trusteeship  for  Palestine  it  will  be  helpful, 
I  feel,  to  bear  constantly  in  mind  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  Jews  and  Arabs.  In  his  address  last 
Monday,  the  Representative  of  the  United  States 
said  "that  the  primary  responsibility  for  reaching 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  this  problem  rests  upon 
the  people  of  Palestine  .  .  .  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  peoples  of  Palestine  are  entitled  to  appear  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  to  assert  demands  which 
must  be  accepted  by  the  other  party  and  the  world 
community  as  the  only  alternative  to  war." 

In  a  political  sense,  it  is  axiomatic  that  govern- 
ment cannot  be  established  nor  maintained  without 
the  cooperation  of  the  governed.  In  saying  this, 
the  United  States  Delegation  merely  wishes  to  ap- 
ply this  general  truth  to  the  specific  situation  in 
Palestine.  If  a  temporary  trusteeship  for  Pales- 
tine is  established  the  United  States  would  antici- 
pate the  fullest  possible  measure  of  participation 
by  Jews  and  Arabs  in  positions  of  the  highest  re- 
sponsibility and  trust  within  the  central  adminis- 
tration. The  success  or  failure  of  a  temporary 
trusteeship,  or  of  any  other  form  of  government 
for  Palestine,  will  turn  upon  the  degree  of  coopera- 
tion existing  among  the  various  elements  of  the 
population. 
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Security  Council  Resolution  on  Establishment  of  Truce 
Commission  for  Palestine l 


Referring  to  its  resolution  of  17  April  1948 
calling  upon  all  parties  concerned  to  comply  with 
specific  terms  for  a  truce  in  Palestine, 

The  Security  Council 

Establishes  a  Truce  Commission  for  Palestine 
composed  of  representatives  of  those  members  of 
the  Security  Council  which  have  career  consular 
Officers  in  Jerusalem,  noting,  however,  that  the 
representative  of  Syria  has  indicated  that  his  Gov- 
ernment is  not  prepared  to  serve  on  the  Commis- 
sion. The  function  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
to  assist  the  Security  Council  in  supervising  the 
implementation  by  the  parties  of  the  resolution  of 
the  Security  Council  of  17  April  1948 ; 


Bequests  the  Commission  to  report  to  the  Presi 
dent  of  the  Security  Council  within  four  day 
regarding  its  activities  and  the  development  of  th 
situation,  and  subsequently  to  keep  the  Securit 
Council  currently  informed  with  respect  thereto. 

The  Commission,  its  members,  their  assistant 
and  its  personnel,  shall  be  entitled  to  travel,  sep* 
rately  or  together,  wherever  the  Commission  deeir 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  tasks. 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Natioii 
shall  furnish  the  Commission  with  such  persons 
and  assistance  as  it  may  require,  taking  into  ac 
count  the  special  urgency  of  the  situation  wit 
respect  to  Palestine. 


United  States  Delegation  to  Second  Special  Session 
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1  U.N.  doc.  S/727,  Apr.  23,  1948.  This  Resolution  was 
submitted  by  the  U.S.  Delegation  and  was  adopted  by 
the  Security  Council  at  its  287th  meeting  on  Apr.  23, 
1948.    See  also  Bulletin  of  Apr.  18,  1948,  p.  515. 
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^TERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


The  Ninth  Pan  American  Child  Congress 


ARTICLE  BY  KATHARINE  F.  LENROOT 


The  Ninth  Pan  American  Child  Congress,  held 
;.  Caracas,  Venezuela,  January  5-10,  1948,  was 
otable  for  the  care  which  had  entered  into  prepa- 
ition  of  the  sessions,  for  the  concrete  results  made 
ossible  by  the  highly  professional  work  of  the 
clinical  commissions,  and  for  the  emphasis  given 
i  cooperation  of  inter-American  and  interna- 
onal  agencies  in  matters  affecting  health,  wel- 
ire,  and  education  of  children  and  youth. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  official  delegates 
^presenting  13  of  the  American  republics  at- 
;nded  the  Congress.  Present  also  were  the  Direc- 
ts of  the  American  International  Institute  for 
le  Protection  of  Childhood  and  of  the  Pan  Amer- 
an  Sanitary  Bureau.  The  Pan  American  Union 
as  represented  by  an  official  observer.  The  In- 
:rnational  Children's  Emergency  Fund  of  the 
United  Nations  likewise  sent  an  observer  as  did 
he  International  Union  for  the  Protection  of 
hildhood.  Many  distinguished  men  and  women 
rom  the  fields  of  health,  education,  and 
ocial  welfare  had  been  sent  to  the  Congress  by 
pme  of  the  Continent's  leading  professional 
rganizations. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Gregorio  Araoz  Alfaro 
f  Argentina,  the  President  of  the  Directing 
louncil  of  the  American  International  Institute 
or  the  Protection  of  Childhood,  the  Chairman  of 
le  United  States  Delegation,  who  is  also  Vice 
/hairman  of  the  Institute,  addressed  the  Congress 
t  the  inaugural  session.  A  response  on  behalf  of 
11  delegations  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Roberto  Berro 
f  Uruguay,  Director  of  the  American  Interna- 
!  onal  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood. 

The  Congress  was  divided  into  four  sections,  as 
ollows:  section  I — pediatrics  and  maternal  and 
hild  health ;  section  II — social  welfare  and  legis- 
ition;  section  I'll — education;  and  section  IV — 
liter- American  cooperation.  Each  section  carried 
I'll  its  work  through  a  technical  commission,  and 
ihe  official  delegates  were  assigned  to  the  various 
ommissions.  The  individual  members — repre- 
jentatives  of  agencies  and  professional  organiza- 
jions — attended  the  meetings  of  their  choice  and 
;?ere  given  full  freedom  in  discussion.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  individual  members  were  able  to  make  a 

aluable  contribution  to  the  deliberations, 
i  As  each  technical  commission  adopted  conclu- 
sions, these  were  reported  to  plenary  sessions  for 
i  pproval.     Three  plenary  sessions,  exclusive  of 
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the  opening  and  closing  sessions,  were  held.  The 
commission's  reports  and  the  report  of  the  resolu- 
tions committee,  after  approval  in  the  plenary 
sessions,  were  incorporated  in  the  final  act,  which 
was  signed  at  the  closing  session.  A  copy  of  the 
final  act  was  to  be  deposited  with  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  and  with  the  American  International 
Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood  and  is 
to  be  published  by  the  latter  organization. 

Each  country  invited  to  participate  in  the  Con- 
gress had  been  advised  by  the  Venezuelan  Or- 
ganizing Committee  that  it  would  be  responsible 
for  preparing  a  paper  on  one  of  the  official  topics 
in  one  of  the  four  sections.  To  Argentina,  for 
example,  had  been  assigned  the  topic  of  organiza- 
tion and  financing  of  maternal  and  child-health 
services;  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  prevention  of 
tuberculosis  in  childhood;  to  a  group  of  Central 
American  countries,  symptoms  of  deficiency  dis- 
ease ;  all  to  be  studied  and  discussed  in  section  I. 
To  the  United  States  had  been  assigned  the  or- 
ganization of  social  services  for  mothers  and 
children ;  to  Chile  and  Peru,  the  child  under  social 
security;  to  Uruguay,  the  care  of  the  dependent 
child;  to  Venezuela,  the  children's  code— all  in- 
cluded in  section  II.  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Colombia, 
Mexico,  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama  shared  respon- 
sibility for  the  five  topics  on  the  agenda  of  the 
section  on  education.  All  countries  had  the 
privilege  of  preparing  "co-relatos"  or  joint  reports 
on  the  major  topics,  and  many  of  these  joint 
reports  were  important  documents  which  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  discussions. 

Commission  I  reported  on  three  recommenda- 
tions. The  first,  dealing  with  organization  and 
financing  of  maternal  and  child-health  services, 
recognized  the  need  for  extension  of  such  services 
in  all  American  countries  and  recommended  that 
these  services  be  integrated  with  local  public- 
health  services ;  that  sanitary  units,  health  centers, 
or  rural  health  stations  be  set  up ;  that  agencies 
which  include  health  services  in  their  programs 
(mental  hygiene,  dental  health,  nurseries,  kinder- 
gartens, et  cetera)  work  in  close  relationship  and 
as  a  part  of  the  maternal  and  child-health  service ; 
that  the  work  of  the  generalized  public-health 
nurse  be  recognized  as  the  best  for  study  and  solu- 
tion of  matters  affecting  the  health  of  mothers  and 
children ;  that  activity  in  the  maternal  and  child- 
health  field  be  adapted  to  available  technical  and 
economic   resources,   preference   being   given   to 
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fundamental  work  in  the  field  of  child  care;  that 
maternal  and  child-health  services  be  financed 
through  participation  of  federal,  state,  and  local 
and  private  contributions,  in  accordance  with  the 
characteristics  of  each  country  but  with  technical 
direction,  centralized  under  a  single  command; 
and  that  services  for  care  of  sick  children  be 
closely  related  to  the  maternal  and  child-health 
service,  preferably  integrated  with  the  local 
public-health  service. 

The  second  resolution,  dealing  with  deficiency 
diseases,  recommended  greater  protection  of 
family  life  through  extension  of  social  insurance 
and  family  subsidies ;  creation  of  nutrition  insti- 
tutes for  the  study  of  food  values  and  popular 
education ;  mass  feeding ;  training  of  personnel  for 
nutrition  work ;  measures  for  increasing  food  pro- 
duction, reducing  the  cost  of  living,  avoiding 
speculation  and  hoarding,  adulteration  of  food 
products,  and  excessive  advertising  of  dietary  and 
food  products.  The  resolution  specifically  recom- 
mended that  the  topic  of  child  nutrition  and  dis- 
eases due  to  malnutrition  be  put  on  the  program  of 
the  next  Congress. 

The  third  resolution  of  the  Commission  dealt 
with  tuberculosis.  It  urged  early  discovery  and 
isolation  of  cases ;  adoption  of  a  resolution  of  the 
Twelfth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference  con- 
cerning systematic  and  periodical  mass  examina- 
tion by  the  Abreu  method ;  intensification  of  pre- 
ventive measures,  including  the  raising  of  living 
standards,  and  B.C.G.  vaccination  in  addition  to, 
but  not  as  a  substitute  for,  recognized  preventive 
measures;  international  cooperation  of  bacteriol- 
ogists, physicians,  and  statisticians  with  a  view 
to  achieving  greater  uniformity  in  procedures  for 
reporting,  applying,  and  evaluating  results  of 
B.C.G.  vaccination;  and  greater  attention  to 
control  of  bovine  tuberculosis  than  is  now  given  in 
some  American  countries. 

Because  of  the  great  interest  in  the  major  topic 
assigned  to  the  Venezuelan  Delegation,  namely, 
the  children's  code,  the  Technical  Commission  on 
Social  Welfare  and  Legislation  divided  into  two 
subcommissions,  one  to  deal  with  this  topic  and 
the  other  with  those  pertaining  to  care  of  depend- 
ent children,  organization  of  social  services,  and 
the  child  under  social  security.  As  revised  by  the 
Technical  Commission  and  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  code  contains  20  separate  headings  and 
a  brief  preamble  referring  to  the  desirability  of 
codifying  laws  relating  to  the  protection  of  minors 
and  recommending  this  proposed  code  to  the 
American  countries,  subject  to  adaptation  to  the 
constitutional  requirement  and  social  and  cultural 
conditions  of  each  country.  The  full  text  of  the 
code  was  included  in  the  final  act. 

The  eight-point  recommendation  submitted  by 
the  United  States  Delegation  as  part  of  its  paper 
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on  organization  of  social  services  for  mothers  and 
children  was  adopted  by  the  Commission  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress.  It  provides  for:  (1)  rec- 
ognition of  the  responsibility  of  government  foi 
child  welfare  by  vesting  in  an  appropriate  agency 
the  functions  and  authority  required  to  initiate 
and  develop  social  services  for  families  and  chil- 
dren; (2)  participation  by  the  national  govern- 
ment in  the  financing  of  such  services;  (3)  effort? 
to  improve  general  social  conditions  contributing 
to  the  strengthening  and  conserving  of  family  life 
(adequate  wage  levels,  housing,  good  standards  of 
health  and  education,  social  insurances,  and  social 
services)  ;  (4)  emphasis  on  case  work  or  social 
service  to  individual  cases;  development  of  re- 
sources for  helping  children  in  their  own  homes; 
acceptance  of  the  principle  that  the  primary  goals 
of  institutional  or  foster  care  for  children  are  those 
of  substituting,  for  a  brief  time  or  longer,  ioi, 
the  child's  own  home;  (5)  special  training  ir. 
social  work,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  foi 
persons  on  the  staff  of  organizations  providing 
social  services  to  families  and  children;  (6)  em- 
phasis on  coordination  among  social  agencies  and 
on  cooperative  community  planning;  (7)  respon-, 
sibility  of  agencies  administering  social  services 
for  children  and  families  to  interpret  their  work 
in  such  a  way  that  the  public  will  understand  and 
support  it;  (8)  cooperation  of  national  agencies 
responsible  for  development  of  social  services  for 
families  and  children  with  international  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  children  of  the  world. 

Inasmuch  as  the  official  reports  submitted  by 
Chile  and  Peru  on  the  child  under  social  security 
contained  no  specific  recommendations,  a  subcom- 
mittee of  Technical  Commission  III  was  desig- 
nated to  prepare  a  resolution  on  this  subject.  The 
resolution  recommends:  (1)  that  the  suggestions 
and  resolutions  on  social  security  adopted  by  the 
Eighth  Pan  American  Child  Congress  at  Wash- 
ington and  the  First  Inter- American  Congress  of 
Social  Security  at  Santiago,  Chile,  be  reaffirmed ; 
(2)  that  social-security  plans  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  child  care  and  protection  and  coor- 
dinate their  provisions  in  this  respect  with  the  re- 
sources and  plans  of  agencies  in  the  field  of  health, 
social  assistance,  labor,  and  education;  and  (3) 
that  there  be  an  active  interchange  of  experience 
and  information  on  plans,  programs,  methods,  and 
results  among  the  American  countries  in  matters 
pertaining  to  social  security  and  child  care  and 
protection. 

The  resolution  on  the  welfare  of  abandoned  or 
dependent  children  declares  that  the  modern  statei 
should  devote  the  most  adequate  possible  resources 
to  combating  the  causes  of  abandonment  or  de- 
pendency. It  recognizes  the  part  which  social, 
security  plays  in  this  connection  and  strongly  rec- 
ommends   that    assistance    be    given    dependent 
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ildren  in  their  own  homes  if  possible,  in  suitable 
ster  homes,  or  in  institutions  which  can  serve 
substitutes.  Institutions  for  dependent  chil- 
■en  should  preferably  be  of  the  family  or  semi- 
mily  type.  Punitive  systems  should  be  abol- 
tied  in  such  agencies,  and  each  child  admitted 
ould  be  studied  individually  from  the  medical, 
sychological,  educational,  and  social  points  of 
ew.  Governments  should  likewise  stimulate  the 
■velopment  of  social  services  with  trained  per- 
nnel  as  the  most  effective  auxiliary  means  of 
minishing  the  evils  of  child  abandonment. 
Other  resolutions  recognized  the  value  of  psy- 
liatric  services  for  children  and  the  importance 
:  appropriate  psychiatric  training  for  doctors, 
irses,  social  workers,  and  teachers  rendering  pro- 
sssional  services  to  children  in  their  respective 

dels. 

Technical  Commission  III  reported  comprehen- 
ve  resolutions  dealing  with  education  in  rural 
-eas,  based  on  official  reports  from  Colombia  and 
cuador;  on  education  of  the  preschool  child, 
ised  on  the  official  report  of  Cuba ;  on  progressive 
lucation,  and  on  the  care  and  recreation  of  chil- 
ren  outside  of  school  hours.  The  resolution 
ised  on  the  Cuban  report  contained  an  important 
eclaration  in  favor  of  the  preschool  child  who 
as  described  as  "still  neglected,  pedagogically 
ad  socially  in  many  American  countries". 
Another  important  declaration  of  the  Congress 
as  the  declaration  of  Caracas  on  child  health, 
'his  was  the  result  of  a  suggestion  submitted  by 
)r.  John  Long  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bu- 
jau  to  a  meeting  of  the  Governing  Council  of  the 
jnerican  International  Institute  for  the  Protec- 
on  of  Childhood,  held  at  Montevideo  in  April 
947.  It  had  been  agreed  that  Dr.  Long  and  the 
nstitute  would  prepare  drafts  for  submission  to 
tie  next  Child  Congress.  The  revised  version  ap- 
roved  by  the  Congress  will  be  submitted  to  the 
'an  American  Sanitary  Bureau  and  the  Institute 
or  final  review  and  approval  before  being  distrib- 
ted  to  all  the  American  countries. 

To  a  greater  degree  than  ever  before  the  Ninth 
'an  American  Child  Congress  entrusted  new  re- 
ponsibilities  to  the  Institute.  A  Cuban  reso- 
iition  recommended  that  the  Institute,  in  order  to 
;ive  greater  stimulus  and  publicity  to  develop- 
lents  in  the  field  of  social  service,  develop  a  plan 
or  nation-wide  competition  in  each  country  on  the 
ubject  of  the  successful  achievements  of  the 
ountry  in  this  field.  The  winning  paper  of  each 
ountry  is  to  be  published  by  the  Institute. 

A  United  States  resolution  expressed  the  hope 
hat  the  Institute  might  obtain  sufficient  resources 
o  permit  it  to  make  a  comparative  study  of  the 
egal  bases  of  child  care,  especially  between  coun- 
ries  under  systems  of  civil  law  and  common  law, 
md  that  the  Institute  plan  the  study  and  be  in 
harge  of  it,  with  the  assistance  of  an  advisory 
committee  of  experts. 

Hay  9,   1948 
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A  Costa  Rican  resolution  urged  the  Institute 
to  consider  the  problem  of  children  who  cross 
national  frontiers,  on  their  own  initiative  or  at 
the  instigation  of  others  for  reasons  contrary  to 
their  interests. 

The  Institute  was  applauded  for  the  coopera- 
tion it  had  given  during  the  past  year  in  connection 
with  the  organization  of  seminars  on  social  work 
at  Medellin,  Colombia,  and  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations.  It  was 
praised  for  the  progress  it  had  made  in  carrying 
out  resolutions  of  the  Eighth  Pan  American  Child 
Congress  dealing  with  inter-American  coopera- 
tion and  was  directed  to  consult  with  the  Pan 
American  Union  and  with  inter-American 
agencies  operating  in  related  fields  as  to  the  best 
way  of  carrying  out  resolutions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Ninth  International  Conference  of 
American  States  relative  to  inter-American  co- 
operation in  matters  pertaining  to  health,  educa- 
tion, social  services,  and  social  insurance  as  they 
affect  children.  Recognizing  the  importance  of 
the  problem  of  nutrition  and  the  efforts  which  in- 
ternational organizations  are  making  to  deal  with 
it,  both  through  the  United  Nations  and  various 
inter- American  agencies,  the  Institute  was  asked 
to  study  ways  in  which  the  experience  of  the  Inter- 
national Children's  Emergency  Fund  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organ- 
ization of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Sanitary  Bureau  can  serve  to  promote  efforts 
to  raise  the  level  of  child  nutrition  in  the  Amer- 
ican countries.  As  for  the  resolution  recommend- 
ing support  of  the  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund,  the  Institute  was  entrusted  with 
the  responsibility  of  sending  copies  of  the  reso- 
lution to  the  Fund,  to  the  United  Nations,  to  the 
Pan  American  Union,  to  the  American  Govern- 
ments, and  to  the  agencies  and  press  of  the  Con- 
tinent. 

All  of  these  resolutions  of  an  inter- American 
and  international  character,  including  the  decla- 
ration of  Caracas  on  child  health,  were  reported 
to  the  Congress  by  Commission  IV  on  Inter- 
American  Cooperation.  Others  included  in  this 
group  were  a  resolution  recommending  that  the 
Ninth  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  at  its  meeting  at  Bogata,  recognize  the  need 
of  giving  special  attention  to  the  protection  of 
children  and  youth  and  the  importance  of  inter- 
American  cooperation  in  solving  problems  related 
to  the  health,  welfare,  and  education  of  children 
and  the  training  of  personnel  for  work  in  these 
fields.  This  resolution  also  recommended  that 
all  American  countries  adhere  to  and  support 
the  work  of  the  American  International  Institute 
for  the  Protection  of  Childhood. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  more  adequate  statistics 
will  be  needed  to  enable  the  American  countries 
and  agencies  to  carry  out  many  of  the  resolutions 
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of  the  Congress,  a  special  resolution  recommended 
that  the  agencies  in  each  country  responsible  for 
taking  the  1950  census  arrange  to  obtain  statistical 
data  which  will  contribute  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
real  situation  of  the  child  in  America.  A  copy  of 
this  resolution  was  to  be  sent  to  the  American 
Statistical  Institute  for  submission  to  the  organ- 
izing committee  for  the  1950  census  of  the  Amer- 
icas which  is  scheduled  to  meet  later  in  the  year. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  U.S.  COMMISSIONERS  ON 
THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC  COMMISSION 

The  Secretary  of  State  announced  on  April  28 
that  the  President  has  appointed  the  United  States 
Commissioners  and  Alternate  Commissioners  on 
the  South  Pacific  Commission.  The  following 
persons  have  been  appointed: 

Senior  Commissioner :  Felix  Keesing,  professor  of  anthro- 
pology at  Stanford  University  and  an  outstanding 
authority  on  the  South  Pacific 

Commissioner :  Milton  Shalleck,  lawyer  of  New  York,  with 
a  distinguished  record  in  law  and  government 

Alternate  Commissioner :  Karl  C.  Leebrick,  vice  president 
of  the  University  of  Hawaii  and  an  expert  on  Pacific 
affairs 

Alternate  Commissioner  (for  the  first  Commission  meet- 
ing) :  Orsen  N.  Nielsen,  American  Consul  General  at 
Sydney,  Australia,  and  U.S.  Representative  in  the 
Interim  Organization  of  the  South  Pacific  Commission 

The  purpose  of  the  South  Pacific  Commission  is 
to  facilitate  international  cooperation  in  promot- 
ing the  social  and  economic  advancement  of  the  de- 
pendent peoples  of  the  South  Pacific.  The  Com- 
mission, while  not  an  organic  part  of  the  United 
Nations,  is  expected  to  develop  close  relations  with 
the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies. 
The  South  Pacific  Commission,  like  the  Caribbean 
Commission  (established  in  1942  as  the  Anglo- 
American  Caribbean  Commission),  is  a  pioneer 
venture  in  regional  cooperation  among  govern- 
ments responsible  for  the  administration  of  de- 
pendent areas. 

The  Governments  which  will  participate  in  the 
work  of  the  mission  are  those  of  Australia,  France, 
the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States.  By  action  of  the 
President  on  January  28,  1948,  the  agreement 
establishing  the  South  Pacific  Commission  was 
accepted  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment.1 

The  Commission,  assisted  by  a  Research  Council 
and  periodical  conferences  of  representatives  of 
the  local  inhabitants,  has  a  great  opportunity  to 
render  an  important  service  both  to  the  member 
governments  and  to  the  people  in  the  region. 

1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  15, 1948,  p.  214. 

'  For  article  on  the  Institute,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  9, 
1947,  p.  891. 
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The  first  meeting  of  the  South  Pacific  Commis 
sion  is  scheduled  to  be  convened  at  Sydney,  AusJ 
tralia,  on  May  11,  1948.  The  Commission  wi< 
meet  regularly  twice  each  year. 

U.S.  DELEGATION  DEPARTS  FOR  CONFERENCE 
TO  ESTABLISH  INSTITUTE  OF  THE 
HYLEAN  AMAZON 

[Released  to  the  press  April  2i 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Apr: 
29  that  a  United  States  Delegation  is  en  route  t) 
a  Conference  for  the  Establishment  of  the  Intel 
national  Institute  of  the  Hylean  Amazon,  to  b 
held  at  Iquitos,  Peru,  April  30-May  10,  1948 
The  United  States  Delegation  is  as  follows : 

Chairman 

Clarence  Boonstra,  Agricultural  Attach^,  American  En 
bassy,  Lima 

Delegates 

Alan  M.  Holmberg,  cultural  anthropologist,  representiff 
the  Institute  of  Social  Anthropology,  SmithsoniaJ 
Institution 

Claud  L.   Horn,   Head,   Complementary  Crops  Divisioi  j 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  Departmei'  j 
j}f  Agriculture 

The  Conference  has  been  called  by  the  Directcjj 
General  of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Sc 
entific  and  Cultural  Organization  (Unesco)  il 
the  name  of  that  Organization  and  of  the  Goven 
ments  of  Peru  and  Brazil.  Its  purpose  is  to  pla 
the  formal  establishment  of  the  Internatiom 
Institute  of  the  Hylean  Amazon  (named  from  th 
word  hyleia  meaning  forested  area) ,  which  is  or 
of  the  largest  undeveloped  areas  in  the  world,  ei 
tending  over  portions  of  six  South  American  r< 
publics,  and  French,  British,  and  Dutch  Guiam 
The  Institute  would  promote  the  scientific  invest 
gation  of  the  region  and  provide  facilities  for  cc 
operation  in  this  work.  In  planning  for  the  Ii 
stitute,  the  Conference  will:  (1)  discuss,  and  i 
possible,  draw  up  an  agreement  for  the  establisl 
ment  of  the  Institute;  (2)  set  up  an  Interim  Coir 
mission  for  the  Institute  which  would  continue  a 
the  directive  body  until  the  convention  may  com 
into  force;  and  (3)  discuss  means  of  finance,  pa) 
ticularly  for  the  year  1949. 

The  First  General  Conference  of  Unesco,  hel 
at  Paris  in  1946,  approved  a  Brazilian  propose 
that  an  International  Scientific  Commission  Y 
set  up  in  consultation  with  Brazil,  Colombia,  Ec 
uador,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Peru,  Venezuel; 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  tl 
investigate  on  the  spot  all  aspects  of  the  questio! 
of  the  establishment  of  an  International  Hylea 
Amazon  Institute.  The  International  Commif 
sion  met  at  Belem  (Para) ,  Brazil,  in  August  194' 
and  recommended  the  establishment  of  an  Inst: 
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te.  The  Commission  recommended  that  the  In- 
itute's  function  should  be  to  promote  investiga- 
mis  in  the  natural  and  social  sciences,  and  that 
ch  studies  should  be  carried  out  as  far  as  prac- 
:able  in  collaboration  with  existing  scientific 
ganizations  and  institutions,  both  national  and 
ternational.  This  recommendation  was  ap- 
•oved  by  the  Second  General  Conference  of 
nesco  at  Mexico  City,  November-December  1947. 
Invitations  to  attend  the  forthcoming  meeting 
ive  been  sent  to  all  member  governments  of 
nesco  and  interested  international  organizations. 
Although  the  United  States  Government  does 
>t  plan  to  become  a  dues-paying  member  of  the 
tstitute,  it  has  assisted  in  the  development  of  this 
•oject  through  its  contributions  to  Unesco. 
nesco  has  made  a  small  appropriation  this  year 
provide  for  a  preliminary  survey  by  six  scien- 
3ts  of  the  work  which  the  Institute  might  under- 
lie. American  scientific  institutions  and  agen- 
es  have  long  taken  an  active  part  in  the  scientific 
rploration  of  the  area  and  are  expected  to  follow 
ith  interest  the  work  of  the  Institute. 

S.  DELEGATION  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
ELEGRAPH  CONSULTATIVE 
0IY1IY11TTEE  OF  ITU 

The  Department  of  State  has  announced  the 
imposition  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
ixth  Plenary  Meeting  of  the  International  Tele- 
raph  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Interna- 
onal  Telecommunication  Union  which  is  sched- 
led  to  be  held  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  May  10-29, 
)48.    The  United  States  Delegation  is  as  follows : 

hwirman 

revanion  H.  E.  Nesbitt,  Assistant  Chief,  Telecommunica- 
tions Division,  Department  of  State 

ice  Chairman 

'illiam  J.  Norfleet,  Chief  Accountant,  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission 

dvisers 

arokl   J.    Cohen,    Assistant    General    Counsel,    Federal 

Communications  Commission 
arvey  B.  Otterman,  Assistant  Chief,  Telecommunications 

Division,  Department  of  State 
ohn  N.  Plakias,  First  Secretary  and  Consul,  American 

Embassy,  Paris 
lva    G.    Simson,    Consultant,    Communications    Liaison 

Branch,  Office  of  Chief  Signal  Officer,  Department  of 

the  Army 
[arion  H.  Woodward,  Assistant  Chief  Engineer,  Federal 

Communications  Commission 

ssistant  to  the  Chairman 

William  E.  O'Connor,  Divisional  Assistant,  Telecommuni- 
cations Division,  Department  of  State 

ndustry  Advisers 

American  Cable  &  Radio  Corporation   System   Com- 
panies 
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Morgan  Heiskell,  European  Representative,  Paris 
Mackay  Radio  and  Telegraph  Company 
Leroy   F.    Spangenberg,   Vice  President,   New   York, 
N.  Y. 
RCA  Communications,  Inc. 

Glen  McDaniels,  Vice  President  and  General  Attorney, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
John  H.  Muller,  Assistant  to  Executive  Vice  President, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 

K.  Bruce  Mitchell,  Director,  International  Communi- 
cations, New  York,  N.  Y. 
Marion  M.  Newcomer,  Manager,  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  in  Germany,  Frankfurt 

The  Sixth  Meeting  of  the  Committee  has  been 
called  jointly  by  the  International  Telecommuni- 
cation Union  and  the  Government  of  Belgium  to 
study  technical  questions  relating  to  telegraphy 
and  to  formulate  recommendations  for  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems. 

Invitations  to  attend  the  forthcoming  meeting 
have  been  sent  to  member  governments  of  the  In- 
ternational Telecommunication  Union  and  to  pri- 
vate companies  and  international  organizations 
interested  in  the  subject  matter. 

U.S.  DELEGATION  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
TIN  STUDY  GROUP 

[Released  to  the  press  April  16] 

The  United  States  acted  as  host  to  the  Second 
Meeting  of  the  International  Tin  Study  Group, 
which  convened  April  19-23, 1948,  in  Washington. 
The  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Willard 
L.  Thorp,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Tin  Study  Group  is  composed  of  14  mem- 
bers which  have  primary  interest  in  the  produc- 
tion or  consumption  of  tin.  The  Group  maintains 
a  permanent  secretariat  with  headquarters  at  The 
Hague. 

The  United  States  Delegation  is  headed  by  Don- 
ald D.  Kennedy,  Chief,  Division  of  International 
Kesources,  Department  of  State,  assisted  by  the 
following : 

Advisers 

George  Jewett,  Associate  Director,  Office  of  Metals  Re- 
serve, Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 

Erwin  Vogelsang,  Chief,  Tin  and  Antimony  Section,  Metals 
Division,  Department  of  Commerce 

Carl  N.  Gibboney,  International  Commodity  Arrange- 
ments Adviser,  Department  of  Commerce 

Charles  Merrill,  Chief,  Metal  Economics  Branch,  Bureau 
of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior 

Fred  Bartlett,  U.S.  Embassy,  London 

Carl  Ilgenfritz,  Vice  President,  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration 

Secretary 

Virginia  D.  Karchere,  Division  of  International  Resources, 
Department  of  State 
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Treaty  of  Economic,  Social  and  Cultural  Collaboratioi 

and  Collective  Self-Defence 


BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  NORTHERN  IRELAND,  BELGIUM,  FRANCE, 
LUXEMBOURG,  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS 

Brussels,  17th  March,  1943 


His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Bel- 
gium, the  President  of  the  French  Republic, 
President  of  the  French  Union,  Her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Grand  Duchess  of  Luxembourg,  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  and  His 
Majesty  The  King  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and 
the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas, 

Resolved 

To  reaffirm  their  faith  in  fundamental  human 
rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human 
person  and  in  the  other  ideals  proclaimed  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations; 

To  fortify  and  preserve  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy, personal  freedom  and  political  liberty,  the 
constitutional  traditions  and  the  rule  of  law, 
which  are  their  common  heritage; 

To  strengthen,  with  these  aims  in  view,  the  eco- 
nomic, social  and  cultural  ties  by  which  they  are 
already  united ; 

To  co-operate  loyally  and  to  co-ordinate  their 
efforts  to  create  in  Western  Europe  a  firm  basis  for 
European  economic  recovery ; 

To  afford  assistance  to  each  other,  in  accordance 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  in  main- 
taining international  peace  and  security  and  in 
resisting  any  policy  of  aggression ; 

To  take  such  steps  as  may  be  held  to  be  necessary 
in  the  event  of  a  renewal  by  Germany  of  a  policy 
of  aggression; 

To  associate  progressively  in  the  pursuance  of 
these  aims  other  States  inspired  by  the  same  ideals 
and  animated  by  the  like  determination; 

Desiring  for  these  purposes  to  conclude  a  treaty 
for  collaboration  in  economic,  social  and  cultural 
matters  and  for  collective  self-defence; 

Have  appointed  as  their  Plenipotentiaries : 

His   Royal    Highness   the   Prince   Regent   of 
Belgium 
His  Excellency  Mr.  Paul-Henri  Spaak,  Prime 
Minister,  Minister  of   Foreign  Affairs, 
and 
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His  Excellency  Mr.  Gaston  Eyskens,  Ministe 
of  Finance, 

The  President  of  the  French  Republic,  Presi 

dent  of  the  French  Union 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Georges  Bidault,  Ministe; 

of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
His  Excellency  Mr.  Jean  de  Hauteclocque 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo 
tentiary  of  the  French  Republic  in  Brus 
sels, 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duchess  o 
Luxembourg 
His  Excellency  Mr.  Joseph  Bech,  Minister  o: 

Foreign  Affairs,  and 
His  Excellency  Mr.  Robert  Als,  Envoy  Ex 
traordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiari 
of  Luxembourg  in  Brussels, 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands 
His   Excellency   Baron   C.   G.   W.   H.   vai 

Boetzelaer  van  Oosterhout,  Minister  o: 

Foreign  Affairs,  and 
His  Excellency  Baron  Binnert  Philip  vai 

Harinxma  thoe  Slooten,  Ambassador  Ex 

traordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  th< 

Netherlands  in  Brussels, 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  Irelanc 
and  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Sea; 
for  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britair 
and  Northern  Ireland 
The  Right  Honourable  Ernest  Bevin,  Mem 
ber  of  Parliament,  Principal  Secretary  oj 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
His  Excellency  Sir  George  William  Rendel 
K.C.M.G.,    Ambassador    Extraordinary 
and    Plenipotentiary   of   His   Britanni( 
Majesty  in  Brussels, 

who,  having  exhibited  their  full  powers  found  it, 
good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 

Convinced  of  the  close  community  of  their  in- 
terests and  of  the  necessity  of  uniting  in  order  tt 
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>romote  the  economic  recovery  of  Europe,  the 
ligh  Contracting  Parties  will  so  organize  and  co- 
ordinate their  economic  activities  as  to  produce  the 
>est  possible  results,  by  the  elimination  of  conflict 
n  their  economic  policies,  the  co-ordination  of 
)roduction  and  the  development  of  commercial 
exchanges. 

The  co-operation  provided  for  in  the  preceding 
>aragraph,  which  will  be  effected  through  the  Con 
iultative  Council  referred  to  in  Article  VII  as  well 
is  through  other  bodies,  shall  not  involve  any  dup- 
ication  of,  or  prejudice  to,  the  work  of  other  eco- 
lomic  organizations  in  which  the  High  Contract- 
ng  Parties  are  or  may  be  represented  but  shall  on 
;he  contrary  assist  the  work  of  those  organizations. 

Article  II 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  will  make  every 
effort  in  common,  both  by  direct  consultation  and 
in  specialized  agencies,  to  promote  the  attainment 
sf  a  higher  standard  of  living  by  their  peoples  and 
:o  develop  on  corresponding  lines  the  social  and 
Dther  related  services  of  their  countries. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  will  consult  with 
the  object  of  achieving  the  earliest  possible  appli- 
cation of  recommendations  of  immediate  practical 
interest,  relating  to  social  matters,  adopted  with 
their  approval  in  the  specialized  agencies. 

They  will  endeavour  to  conclude  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible conventions  with  each  other  in  the  sphere  of 
social  security. 

Article  III 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  will  make  every 
effort  in  common  to  lead  their  peoples  towards  a 
better  understanding  of  the  principles  which  form 
the  basis  of  their  common  civilization  and  to  pro- 
mote cultural  exchanges  by  conventions  between 
themselves  or  by  other  means. 

Article  IV 

If  any  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  should 
be  the  object  of  an  armed  attack  in  Europe,  the 
other  High  Contracting  Parties  will,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  51  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  afford  the  party  so  attacked 
all  the  military  and  other  aid  and  assistance  in 
their  power. 

Article  V 

All  measures  taken  as  a  result  of  the  preceding 
Article  shall  be  immediately  reported  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council.  They  shall  be  terminated  as  soon  as 
the  Security  Council  has  taken  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  maintain  or  restore  international  peace  and 
Security. 

The  present  Treaty  does  not  prejudice  in  any 
way  the  obligations  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  under  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.    It  shall  not  be  interpreted  as 
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affecting  in  any  way  the  authority  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  Security  Council  under  the  Charter 
to  take  at  any  time  such  action  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary in  order  to  maintain  or  restore  international 
peace  and  security. 

Article  VI 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  declare,  each  so 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  that  none  of  the  interna- 
tional engagements  now  in  force  between  him  and 
any  other  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  or  any 
third  State  is  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Treaty. 

None  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  will  con- 
clude any  alliance  or  participate  in  any  coalition 
directed  against  any  other  of  the  High  Contract- 
ing Parties. 

Article  VII 

For  the  purpose  of  consulting  together  on  all  the 
questions  dealt  with  in  the  present  Treaty,  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  will  create  a  Consulta- 
tive Council,  which  shall  be  so  organized  as  to  be 
able  to  exercise  its  functions  continuously.  The 
Council  shall  meet  at  such  times  as  it  shall  deem  fit. 

At  the  request  of  any  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties,  the  Council  shall  be  immediately  con- 
vened in  order  to  permit  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  to  consult  with  regard  to  any  situation 
which  may  constitute  a  threat  to  peace,  in  what- 
ever area  this  threat  should  arise ;  with  regard  to 
the  attitude  to  be  adopted  and  the  steps  to  be  taken 
in  case  of  a  renewal  by  Germany  of  an  aggressive 
policy ;  or  with  regard  to  any  situation  constitut- 
ing a  danger  to  economic  stability. 

Article  VIII 

In  pursuance  of  their  determination  to  settle 
disputes  only  by  peaceful  means,  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  will  apply  to  disputes  between 
themselves  the  following  provisions : 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  will,  while  the 
present  Treaty  remains  in  force,  settle  all  disputes 
falling  within  the  scope  of  Article  36,  paragraph 
2,  of  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  by  referring  them  to  the  Court,  subject 
only,  in  the  case  of  each  of  them,  to  any  reservation 
already  made  by  that  Party  when  accepting  this 
clause  for  compulsory  jurisdiction  to  the  extent 
that  that  Party  may  maintain  the  reservation. 

In  addition,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  will 
submit  to  conciliation  all  disputes  outside  the 
scope  of  Article  36,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Statute  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

In  the  case  of  a  mixed  dispute  involving  both 
questions  for  which  conciliation  is  appropriate  and 
other  questions  for  which  judicial  settlement  is 
appropriate,  any  Party  to  the  dispute  shall  have 
the  right  to  insist  that  the  judicial  settlement  of 
the  legal  questions  shall  precede  conciliation. 
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The  preceding  provisions  of  this  Article  in  no 
way  affect  the  application  of  relevant  provisions 
or  agreements  prescribing  some  other  method  of 
pacific  settlement. 

Article  IX 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  may,  by  agree- 
ment, invite  any  other  State  to  accede  to  the  pres- 
ent Treaty  on  conditions  to  be  agreed  between  them 
and  the  State  so  invited. 

Any  State  so  invited  may  become  a  Party  to  the 
Treaty  by  depositing  an  instrument  of  accession 
with  the  Belgian  Government. 

The  Belgian  Government  will  inform  each  of 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  of  the  deposit  of 
each  instrument  of  accession. 

Article  X 

The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  and  the  in- 
struments of  ratification  shall  be  deposited  as  soon 
as  possible  with  the  Belgian  Government. 

It  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  date  of  the  deposit 
of  the  last  instrument  of  ratification  and  shall 
thereafter  remain  in  force  for  fifty  years. 

After  the  expiry  of  the  period  of  fifty  years, 
each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  have 
the  right  to  cease  to  be  a  party  thereto  provided 
that  he  shall  have  previously  given  one  year's 
notice  of  denunciation  to  the  Belgian  Government. 

The  Belgian  Government  shall  inform  the 
Governments    of    the    other    High    Contracting 


Parties  of  the  deposit  of  each  instrument  of  ra 
fication  and  of  each  notice  of  denunciation. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  above-mentioned  Plei- 
potentiaries  have  signed  the  present  Treaty  ait 
have  affixed  thereto  their  seals. 

Done  at  Brussels,  this  seventeenth  clay  i 
March  1948,  in  English  and  French,  each  tet 
being  equally  authentic,  in  a  single  copy  whii 
shall  remain  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  B(- 
gian  Government  and  of  which  certified  copis 
shall  be  transmitted  by  that  Government  to  each  f 
the  other  signatories. 

For  Belgium : 

(L.  s.)     P.  H.  Spaak. 

(  l.  s. )     Gaston  Eyskens. 

For  France : 

(L.  s.)     G.  Bidault. 

(L.  S.)       J.  DE  HaUTECLOCQUE. 

For  Luxembourg: 
(L.  s.)     Joseph  Bech. 
(l.  s.)     Robert  Als. 

For  the  Netherlands : 

(L.  S.)       W.  VAN  BOETZELAER. 

(l.  s.)     van  Harinxma  thoe  Slooten. 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  a 
Northern  Ireland : 
(  l.  s.  )     Ernest  Bevin. 
(l.  s.)     George  Rendel. 


COMMUNIQUE  ON  FIRST  MEETING  OF  THE  PERMANENT  CONSULTATIVE  COUNCIL1 


The  French  Foreign  Office  published  the  following 
communique  on  the  meeting  of  signatories  to  the 
Brussels  treaty 

April  18,  1948 

The  five  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  signatory  pow- 
ers of  the  treaty  of  Brussels  meeting  Paris  April 
17,  1948  in  consultative  council  according  to  Arti- 
cle 7  agreed  on  the  following  provisions  to  insure 
application  of  accord  of  March  17 : 

1.  The  permanent  consultative  council  is  com- 
posed of  the  five  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  council  will  meet  in  each  of  the  capitals  of  the 
signatory  states  in  turn  each  time  that  such  a 
meeting  appears  necessary  and  at  least  once  every 
three  months. 

2.  The  permanent  organ  of  the  council  will  be 
constituted  by  diplomatic  representatives  in  Lon- 
don of  Belgium,  France,  Luxembourg,  Nether- 
lands and  designated  representative  of  the  British 
Government.  It  will  be  assisted  by  a  secretariat. 
It  will  meet  at  least  once  a  month. 

'Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 
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3.  The  security  problems  covered  by  the  pat 
normally  come  within  the  responsibility  of  tl 
qualified  ministers  of  the  different  countries  w]> 
will  meet  in  London  to  discuss  them  each  time  th: 
will  become  necessary.  In  order  to  follow  the! 
same  questions  a  permanent  military  committs 
will  be  constituted  in  London  under  the  authori' 
of  the  council  and  under  the  control  of  the  polii- 
cal  representatives  named  in  paragraph  two. 

4.  As  regards  economic,  social  and  culturl 
questions  the  council  will  decide  on  a  period; 
meeting  of  competent  ministers  and  experts  ini, 
designated  place.  In  order  to  follow  the  woj 
undertaken  in  the  course  of  these  meetings  tl 
council  will  decide  on  the  constitution  of  speci. 
committees  appointed  for  this  purpose. 

5.  All  the  committees  mentioned  above  are  to  r- 
port  to  the  consultative  council.  The  five  Mini- 
ters  of  Foreign  Affairs  also  decided  that  the  fir; 
meeting  of  the  permanent  organ  will  take  plas 
April  24  next. 
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rhe  Importance  of  Imports 


BY  WILLARD  L.  THORP  ' 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 


In  1947  the  foreign  trade  among  the  countries 
Df  the  world  exceeded  the  prewar  levels.  The 
statistical  records  are  incomplete  and  inadequate, 
but  the  estimates  made  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  on  the  basis  of  available  information 
indicate  that  world  exports  in  1947,  and  therefore 
world  imports  in  1947  as  well,  ran  more  than  twice 
the  total  for  1938  in  dollar  terms.  These  figures, 
of  course,  are  affected  greatly  by  the  rise  in  prices 
everywhere.  It  is  perhaps  more  meaningful  that 
estimates,  which  are  corrected  so  far  as  possible  for 
price  change,  indicate  that  the  physical  volume  of 
goods  moving  into  international  trade  channels  in 
1947  was  slightly  more  than  in  1938.  In  other 
words  the  physical  flow  of  commodities  across 
national  boundaries  is  back  to  the  prewar  level. 

These  aggregate  figures  tend  to  conceal  the  extra- 
ordinary changes  in  the  world  trade  pattern  be- 
tween the  prewar  and  the  postwar  periods.  In 
1938  nearly  one  half  of  the  goods  exported  started 
in  European  countries,  and  the  Far  East  was  a 
substantial  exporter  of  raw  materials.  Germany 
contributed  about  10  percent  of  world  exports  and 
Japan  3.6  percent. 

Today  the  pattern  is  completely  different  with 
the  greatest  change  being  that  of  the  position  of 
the  United  States  in  international  commerce. 
American  exports  are  primarily  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  global  trade  in  1947  in  actual  physical 
quantities  reached  prewar  levels,  despite  the  great 
gap  left  by  the  low  level  of  shipments  from  any 
other  less  fortunate  areas.  In  1938  the  United 
States  supplied  14  percent  of  the  products  moving 
in  world  commerce.  The  figure  for  1946  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  be  31.1 
percent  and  to  have  reached  34.6  percent  in  the  first 
half  of  1947.  In  other  words  about  one  third  of 
all  commodities  moving  in  foreign  trade  in  the 
postwar  pattern  are  exports  from  the  United 
States. 

Despite  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  goods 
and  materials  by  our  industries  and  our  consumers 
resulting  from  the  high  level  of  economic  activity 
here,  the  world  as  a  whole  has  been  unable  to  sup- 
ply to  us  a  volume  of  goods  much  larger  than  in 
prewar  years.     Goods  coming  to  the  United  States 
are  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  at 
|  8.2  percent  of  the  world  trade  in  1938  and  11.4  per- 
[  cent  in  the  first  half  of  1947.    Thus,  measured  in 
|  world  trade,  where  total  exports  must  equal  total 
imports,  the  United  States  share  in  exports  is 
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nearly  35  percent  and  in  imports,  about  11  percent. 
For  most  other  countries,  the  figures  are  in  reverse 
order  of  magnitude.  Thus,  in  very  brief  sum- 
mary, is  pictured  the  world  disequilibrium  of 
today. 

Never  have  our  own  exports  and  imports  been 
so  seriously  out  of  balance.  Never  before  have 
American  products  been  needed  so  badly,  yet  never 
has  the  means  with  which  to  purchase  them  been  so 
inadequate.  Largely  through  the  medium  of  the 
extension  of  grants,  credits,  and  the  liquidation  of 
foreign  gold  reserves  and  dollar  assets,  American 
goods  have  moved  in  this  great  quantity  but  the 
present  pattern,  necessary  as  it  is  for  immediate 
economic  progress,  cannot  be  long  maintained. 
To  be  sure,  the  gap  between  commodity  exports 
and  imports  is  never  identical  with  the  financial 
elements  in  the  balance  of  payments.  However, 
in  the  long  run,  the  invisible  items  cannot  possibly 
begin  to  meet  an  unbalanced  situation  such  as  the 
present.  In  fact,  our  position  as  a  creditor  nation, 
a  state  which  is  steadily  becoming  greater  as  we 
extend  more  and  more  credit  and  as  foreign  assets 
in  the  United  States  are  liquidated,  points  increas- 
ingly to  the  necessity  of  bringing  commodity  ex- 
ports and  imports  more  nearly  into  line.  Our 
American  foreign  policy  must  be  based  on  these 
fundamental  economic  facts. 

The  European  Recovery  Program  has  been  dis- 
cussed largely  in  terms  of  the  extent  to  which  ex- 
ports to  western  Europe  from  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere are  necessary  for  the  economic  operation 
and  recovery  of  these  war-devastated  areas.  How- 
ever, the  fundamental  economic  objective  of  the 
European  Recovery  Program  is  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  ability  of  European  countries  to  sup- 
port themselves  without  outside  assistance.  The 
fact  is  that  Europe,  and  particularly  western 
Europe,  is  a  workshop  and  must  import  materials 
and  export  finished  goods  in  order  to  live.  The 
report  of  the  Committee  on  European  Economic 
Co-operation  recorded  last  summer  the  intention 
of  the  member  countries  to  increase  their  exports 
to  the  United  States  in  the  course  of  the  next  four 
years  from  an  estimated  848  million  dollars  in 
1948-49  to  1,484  million  dollars  in  1951-52. 
Greater  increases  were  planned  for  other  areas  of 
the  world  so  as  to  reestablish  the  prewar  pattern 
which  made  it  possible  for  Europe  to  live.    The 

1  Address  made  before  the  National  Council  of  American 
Importers  in  New  York  City  on  Apr.  22, 1948,  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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estimates  for  European  exports  to  the  United 
States  which  have  been  presented  to  the  appropri- 
ations committees  by  the  Executive  branch  of  the 
Government  are  somewhat  higher,  namely  1,587 
million  dollars  for  1948-49  (measured  at  July  1, 
1947,  prices).  The  comparable  figure  for  1947 
was  1,279  million  dollars  and  the  target  for 
1951-52,  a  most  uncertain  estimate  of  course,  is 
2,759  million  dollars.  These  new  figures  are  on  a 
different  basis  from  the  Ceec  estimates,  since  they 
include  western  Germany  as  well  as  substantial 
quantities  of  raw  materials  such  as  rubber  and  tin 
from  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  16  countries. 

European  exports  to  the  United  States  are  of 
particular  importance  at  the  moment  because  pay- 
ments are  made  in  dollars,  which  may  be  used  any- 
where in  the  world  as  needed.  Europe  used  to 
export  more  substantially  to  other  parts  of  the 
world,  which  in  turn  frequently  earned  their  ca- 
pacity to  pay  Europe  in  dollars  by  exporting  to  the 
United  States  in  greater  volume  than  they  im- 
ported from  us.  Europe  also  had  a  substantial 
invisible  income  from  these  other  sources.  How- 
ever, the  non-European  countries  which  used  to 
transfer  dollars  to  Europe  in  such  quantities  are 
now  also  in  trouble  with  respect  to  trade  with  the 
United  States,  i.e.,  they  also  have  import  surpluses, 
and  are  unable  to  do  an  adequate  job  of  financing 
even  their  own  dollar  needs.  Hence,  they  are  re- 
luctant to  pay  Europe  in  dollars  or  other  convert- 
ible currency.  The  salvation  of  European  coun- 
tries in  terms  of  self-support  cannot  immediately 
be  achieved  by  means  of  exports  to  non-European 
areas  outside  the  United  States.  However,  one  of 
the  more  hopeful  aspects  of  the  situation  is  the 
expectation  that  the  deficit  between  the  European 
countries  and  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere will  change  to  a  surplus  after  about  two 
years,  and  the  triangular  process  of  balancing  pay- 
ments can  be  gradually  resumed. 

It  therefore  becomes  clear  that  importing  by  the 
United  States  of  increased  quantities  of  goods 
from  Europe  is  one  step  which  can  assist  the 
Europeans  in  achieving  their  recovery  objectives. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  American  imports  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  which  trade  with  Europe 
are  of  similar  consequence  in  terms  of  European 
recovery.  In  a  general  economic  sense,  as  we  in- 
crease our  imports  from  any  part  of  the  world, 
we  make  it  more  possible  for  other  countries  to 
recover  their  equilibrium  and  to  make  further 
progress. 

This  is  the  determinant  of  our  immediate  and 
short-run  foreign  economic  policy.  Our  im- 
balance of  trade  is  so  great  that  we  must  finance 
the  deficit,  not  to  keep  ourselves  going,  but  to  en- 
able other  countries  to  obtain  absolute  necessities 
for  their  consumers  and  their  recovery.  Our  ob- 
jective should  be  not  to  get  accustomed  to  this 
sort  of  arrangement  ourselves,  nor  allow  our 
friends   abroad  to  get  accustomed  to  it.    It  is 
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possible  for  us  to  give  this  assistance  temporary 
because  of  the  rich  and  varied  nature  of  our  ecoi 
omy,  but  it  is  not  a  sound  policy  to  allow  such 
procedure  to  continue  for  any  longer  than  is  ab& 
lutely  necessary.  We  must  think  always  in  tern 
of  getting  other  nations  on  their  feet  and  never  i 
terms  of  long-continued  subsidies  to  them.  Tl 
most  positive  way  in  which  we  can  act  is  by  in 
porting  their  goods.  We  can  use  the  goods  I 
make  a  richer  and  more  comfortable  life  for  ou 
selves  as  consumers,  and  we  can  use  their  ra 
materials  and  fuels  to  replenish  our  strengt 
which  was  to  some  extent  depleted  during  the  wa 
If  we  are  to  act  in  accord  with  our  position  as 
creditor  nation,  this  must  come  about. 

There  are  other  types  of  imports  in  the  field  < 
services,  the  so-called  invisibles.  Europe  used  I 
gain  a  substantial  part  of  its  foreign  trade  incon 
from  such  invisibles,  and  the  losses  in  this  categoi 
have  contributed  heavily  to  the  present  great  del 
cit  of  European  payments.  Income  from  inves 
ments  have  had  to  be  sacrificed.  Merchant  flee 
have  been  sharply  reduced,  and  now  indeed  oi 
of  the  large  items  of  dollar  payments  which  Eur- 
pean  countries  must  make  is  that  of  ocean  f  reig? 
for  the  use  of  ships  which  we  own,  and  for  whir 
we  charge  freight  in  dollars.  Other  invisibli 
which  are  important  are  banking  and  insuran 
services,  and  tourism.  In  at  least  some  of  the 
categories,  the  European  countries  have  hopes  ( 
restoring  them  to  a  substantial  extent.  Therefor 
when  we  talk  about  imports  we  must  bear  in  min 
that  we  should  include  in  this  concept  the  invis 
ble  items  which  can  do  much  to  rectify  the  imba 
ance  of  trade. 

Accepting  then  the  economic  significance  of  in 
ports  as  contributing  to  economic  and  politic; 
stability  abroad,  and  to  achieving  the  objectn 
of  the  European  Recovery  Program,  we  may  we 
examine  what  it  is  that  keeps  these  imports  at 
low  level  at  the  present  time — not  particularly  lo 
in  terms  of  the  level  of  imports  into  the  Unite 
States  at  some  time  in  the  past,  but  low  in  tern 
of  our  present  level  of  economic  activity  and  oi 
present  export  flood.  Certain  of  these  limitatior 
are  matters  which  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  Eur< 
pean  countries  themselves.  In  the  first  plac 
countries  afflicted  by  the  war  have  not  fully  r< 
stored  their  productivity.  They  lack  raw  mati 
rials  and  fuel,  and  they  sometimes  lack  labo: 
When  they  do  restore  their  productive  capacity 
frequently  the  needs  of  their  domestic  economi( 
for  reconstruction  are  so  great  that  they  must  fin 
allocate  the  goods  produced  to  satisfy  this  requin 
ment.  Another  factor  which  has  reduced  tb 
availability  of  European  export  goods  has  bee 
the  growth  of  population,  including  the  millions  o 
refugees  and  displaced  persons  now  in  wester 
Europe.  This  population  increase  means  tha 
European  productivity  must  be  higher  than  it  wa 
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ior  to  the  war,  if  prewar  standards  of  living  are 
be  reestablished,  and  if  Europe  is  to  become 
f-supporting.  The  result  of  all  these  factors  is 
it  goods  which  should  be  available  for  export 
us  and  to  other  countries  are  delayed  in  appear- 
y  on  the  world  market. 

Another  reason  for  the  lack  of  availability  of 
ods  for  export  from  Europe  is  the  difficulty 
lich  many  European  countries  have  been  experi- 
cing  with  respect  to  their  currencies.  High 
ice  levels,  creeping  or  racing  inflation,  and  black 
irket  operations  mean  hoarded  commodities, 
^ered  productivity,  and  the  over-pricing  of 
ods,  particularly  in  relation  to  export  markets. 
>r  example,  traditional  French  exports  to  the 
tiited  States  were  offered  at  such  high  prices 
iring  1947  that,  in  most  instances,  they  were 
iced  out  of  the  market.  The  devaluation  of  the 
anc  is,  of  course,  a  major  step  in  the  direction 
correcting  this  tendency.  The  European  coun- 
ies  have  pledged  themselves  "to  apply  all  neces- 
ry  measures  leading  to  the  rapid  achievement 

internal  financial  monetary  and  economic  sta- 
lity."    Their  report  summarizes  their  attitude 

follows:  "In  general  terms,  the  restoration  of 
healthy  economic  and  monetary  situation  with 
>propnate  rates  of  exchange  will  stimulate  pro- 
lction  and  exports  and  open  new  possibilities 
1  foreign  investment  and  commercial  credits." 
s  their  recovery  progresses,  these  difficulties 
iould  tend  to  be  overcome. 
At  the  moment,  much  of  the  world's  trade  moves 

terms  of  quotas  and  exchange  controls.  Bi- 
teral  arrangements  and  shipments  on  the  basis 
:  grant  or  credit  tend  to  be  determined  without 
uch  reference  to  monetary  machinery,  except  as 
method  of  record-keeping.  But  in  more  nor- 
al  operations,  foreign  exchange  rates  are  a  most 
nportant  balancing  factor.  The  price  level  in 
tch  country  is  translated  into  the  price  levels 
I  other  countries  through  the  foreign  exchange 
echanism.  Depending  upon  the  relative  position 
:  the  price  levels  and  the  rate  of  exchange,  goods 
ill  be  encouraged  to  flow  in  one  direction  or  the 
;her.   At  the  present  moment,  this  dynamic  force 

not  operating  with  any  real  effectiveness, 
merican  prices  should  be  high  relative  to  those 
i  every  other  country  when  translated  through 
le  exchange  rates,  to  retard  our  exports  and  en- 
mrage  imports  to  this  country.  But  present 
ites  in  most  countries  are  arbitrarily  fixed  and 
lite  unrelated  to  the  relative  price-level  ratio, 
he  beneficial  effects  which  foreign  exchange  rates 
m  exert  are  not  present.  This  is  one  of  the  prob- 
ms  calling  for  early  action  as  an  integral  part 
1  an  effective  program  for  wide-spread  economic 
jcovery. 

Nor  can  we  disregard  the  fact  that,  if  we  are  to 
nport,  we  must  make  the  path  easier  by  reducing 
irect  government  interference  with  trade  as  much 
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as  possible.  High  tariffs  are  inconsistent  with  our 
position  as  a  creditor  nation.  We  have  made  sig- 
nificant progress  along  this  line  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  act  in 
1934.  The  most  recent  major  step  in  this  direction 
was,  of  course,  the  signature  of  the  general  agree- 
ment on  tariffs  and  trade  at  Geneva  in  1947,  with 
the  consequent  duty  reductions  which  were  put 
into  effect  on  January  1  of  this  year.  The  char- 
ter recently  initialed  in  Geneva  provides  the  long- 
run  program  for  permitting  the  expansion  of  trade 
by  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers. 

But  all  these  conditions  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking  are  not  enough  to  meet  the  problem. 
Goods  do  not  move  of  their  own  accord.  The 
American  importer  is  the  hero  in  the  piece. 
Traditionally,  our  major  efforts  in  foreign  trade 
have  been  oriented  in  the  direction  of  our  exports, 
and  too  little  attention  has  been  directed  toward 
increasing  our  purchases  from  other  countries. 
The  well-known  American  skill  in  salesmanship 
must  be  brought  into  play  to  show  the  American 
people  the  desirability  of  acquiring  goods  from 
abroad.  Many  products  of  European  countries 
are  highly  desirable  for  consumers  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  great  importance  in  the  possi- 
bilities of  increased  imports  of  raw  materials  and 
industrial  goods  from  European  countries  and 
their  dependencies.  The  future  health  of  our 
foreign  trade,  as  well  as  our  ability  to  benefit  from 
our  creditor  position,  depends  primarily  upon  our 
imports  and  our  importers. 

It  is  true  that  foreign  goods  in  various  lines 
compete  with  our  own  products,  but  our  system  is 
one  which  has  always  believed  that  competition 
is  the  life  of  trade,  and  it  is  clear  that  if  we  do  not 
buy  other  people's  exports,  they  will  not  be  able 
to  buy  ours.  The  European  Recovery  Program 
has  been  called  a  calculated  risk,  and  the  United 
States  has  accepted  this  risk  as  a  major  feature  of 
foreign  policy.  To  the  extent  that  we  buy  goods 
produced  by  other  countries  in  increasing  quanti- 
ties, so  that  we  enable  other  countries  to  gain  in 
their  ability  to  support  themselves,  we  reduce  the 
element  of  risk  in  our  foreign  economic  operations. 
Nor  is  it  enough  to  call  it  a  reduction  of  risk. 
It  is  also  the  path  to  the  expansion  of  trade  with 
the  concurrent  promise  of  rising  standards  of 
living  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Address  on  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 

On  April  16  Winthrop  G.  Brown,  Acting 
Director,  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy, 
Department  of  State,  made  an  address  on  recip- 
rocal trade  agreements  and  their  effects  on  imports 
before  the  Import  Session  of  the  Third  Mississippi 
Valley  World  Trade  Conference  in  New  Orleans; 
for  the  text  of  this  address,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  293  of  April  16,  1948. 
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International  Wheat  Agreement  Transmitted  to  the  Senate 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  SENATE 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit  herewith, 
in  certified  form,  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment,1 in  the  English  and  French  languages,  which 
was  open  for  signature  in  Washington  from 
March  6,  1948  until  April  1,  1948  and  was  signed, 
during  that  period,  by  representatives  of  this 
Government  and  the  governments  of  35  other 
countries. 

The  purpose  of  the  Agreement,  described  in 
greater  detail  in  the  enclosed  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 


of  Agriculture,  is  to  provide  supplies  of  whJ 
to  importing  countries  and  to  assure  markets  o 
exporting  countries  at  equitable  and  stable  prio, 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Agreement  requii 
formal  acceptance  by  the  signatory  governmeli 
by  July  1,  1948,  I  urge  that  the  Senate  give  ■(% 
Agreement  the  earliest  possible  consideration.  T 

Harry  S.  Truma* 

The  White  House, 
April  SO,  1948. 

(Enclosures:  (1)  Report  by  the  Secretary  of  State; 
Letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture.) 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


April  29, 1948 
The  President  : 

The  undersigned,  the  Secretary  of  State,  has  the 
honor  to  lay  before  the  President,  with  a  view  to 
its  transmission  to  the  Senate  to  receive  the  advice 
and  consent  of  that  body  to  ratification,  if  his 
judgment  approve  thereof,  a  certified  copy  of  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  which  was  open 
for  signature  in  Washington  from  March  6,  1948 
until  April  1,  1948  and  was  signed,  during  that 
period,  by  representatives  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Governments  of  35  other  countries. 

The  Agreement  is  the  result  of  approximately 
fifteen  years  of  negotiation  in  an  effort  to  con- 
clude an  agreement  providing  a  framework  with- 
in which  there  might  be  stabilized  the  greatest 
possible  portion  of  the  international  wheat  trade. 
Negotiations  reached  a  successful  conclusion  at 
the  Special  Session  of  the  International  Wheat 
Council  held  in  Washington  from  January  28, 
1948  until  March  6,  1948. 

The  objectives  of  the  Agreement,  as  set  forth  in 
Article  I  thereof,  are  "to  assure  supplies  of  wheat 
to  importing  countries  and  to  assure  markets  to  ex- 
porting countries  at  equitable  and  stable  prices." 
In  general  the  Agreement  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
multilateral  contract  requiring  member  exporting 
countries  to  supply  designated  quantities  of  wheat 
to  member  importing  countries,  when  requested  to 
do  so  by  those  importing  countries,  at  the  maxi- 

1  See  Documents  and  State  Papers,  May  1948,  pp. 
102-111. 
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mum  prices  established  in  the  Agreement  a 
conversely,  requiring  member  importing  countis 
to  purchase  designated  quantities  of  wheat  fri 
member  exporting  countries,  when  requested  to  < 
so  by  those  exporting  countries,  at  the  minim'lj 
prices  established  in  the  Agreement.  The  mar  J 
which  the  Agreement  assures  to  United  States  p> 
ducers  of  wheat  should  eliminate  to  a  great  exti 
the  serious  disadvantages  to  those  producers  whl 
are  the  result  of  bilateral  contracts  between  ot'i 
exporting  countries  and  certain  of  the  import:) 
countries  signatory  to  the  Agreement.  The  mil 
ber  and  coverage  of  such  bilateral  contracts,  moi 
over,  undoubtedly  would  have  been  increased!: 
the  Agreement  had  not  been  negotiated. 

It  is  believed  that  in  addition  to  assuring  ml! 
kets,  at  guaranteed  prices,  to  exporting  counti] 
for  a  substantial  portion  of  the  exportable  wh] 
production  of  those  countries,  thus  encourag  | 
the  maintenance  of  production  during  the  curri 
cereals  shortage,  the  Agreement  will  have  the  f 
feet,  by  assuring  importing  countries  of  designai 
quantities  of  wheat  at  specified  prices,  of  I 
couraging  those  countries  whose  cost  of  whi 
production  is  relatively  high  to  meet  a  larger  p: 
of  their  requirements  with  imported  wheat  afl 
accordingly,  to  plan  their  agricultural  product'] 
with  a  view  to  increased  diversification  of  crl 
and  employment  of  land  resources  to  greai 
advantage. 

The  Agreement,  in  accordance  with  the  prd 
sions  of  Article  XXII  thereof,  is  to  remainJ 
force  for  a  five-year  period.     Provision  is  mad<u 
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rticle  XXII  for  recommendations  by  the  Inter- 
itional  Wheat  Council  with  respect  to  renewal 
the  Agreement  upon  the  expiration  of  the  five- 
tar  period. 

The  more  important  substantive  provisions  of 
e  Agreement  are  contained  in  Articles  I  to  IX, 
elusive.  Articles  X  to  XXII,  inclusive,  deal 
ith  administrative  and  procedural  matters.  The 
greement  is  explained  in  greater  detail  in  the 
iclosed  article-by-article  summary.  Also  trans- 
ited herewith  is  a  letter  from  the  Acting  Secre- 
cy of  Agriculture  which  sets  forth  the  views  of 
le  Department  of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  the 
greement. 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiation  it  was  found 
jcessary,  in  order  that  the  Agreement  might  be 
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in  effect  during  the  next  wheat-marketing  year,  to 
provide,  in  Article  XX,  that  instruments  of  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Agreement  be  deposited  no  later 
than  July  1, 1948  by  all  Governments  except  those 
of  importing  countries  which  are  prevented  by  a 
recess  of  their  respective  legislatures  from  accept- 
ing the  Agreement  by  that  date.  In  order  to  bring 
the  Agreement  into  force  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  United 
States  instrument  of  acceptance  be  deposited  by 
July  1, 1948.  Accordingly  it  is  recommended  that 
the  Senate  be  requested  to  give  consideration  to 
the  Agreement  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

G.  C.  Marshall 


INTERNATIONAL  WHEAT  AGREEMENT 


jmmary  of  Principal  Provisions 

Article  I  sets  forth  the  objectives  of  the  Agree- 
lent,  i.e.  the  assurance  of  wheat  supplies  to  im- 
orting  countries  and  wheat  markets  to  exporting 
entries  at  equitable  and  stable  prices. 
Article  II  relates  to  the  rights  and  obligations 
f  importing  and  exporting  countries  and  estab- 
shes,  in  Annexes  I  and  II,  respectively,  the  pur- 
aases  which  each  contracting  importing  country, 
rid  the  sales  which  each  contracting  exporting 
Dimtry,  guarantees  to  make. 
Article  III  provides  that  the  contracting  coun- 
ties shall  supply  to  the  International  Wheat 
'ouncil,  established  by  Article  XI,  with  respect  to 
nports  and  purchases  for  import,  and  exports  and 
lies  for  export,  of  wheat,  the  information  which 
i  necessary  for  the  maintenance  by  the  Council  of 
jcords  required  in  the  administration  of  the 
tgreement. 

Article  IV,  relating  to  enforcement  of  rights, 
stablishes  the  procedure  to  be  followed  by  the 
ontracting  countries  in  requesting  fulfillment  of 
bligations,  namely,  that  any  importing  country 
vhich  at  any  time  finds  difficulty  in  making  its 
/uaranteed  purchases  at  the  maximum  price  may, 
arough  the  Council,  call  upon  the  exporting 
ountries  to  supply  wheat  at  the  maximum  price 
i.p  to  the  amount  that  the  exporting  countries 
'ave  guaranteed  to  supply  the  importing  country 
In  question  and  that  any  exporting  country  which 
It  any  time  finds  difficulty  in  making  its  guaran- 
teed sales  at  the  minimum  price  may,  through  the 
Oouncil,  call  upon  the  importing  countries  to  pur- 
chase wheat  at  the  minimum  price  up  to  the 
|  mount  that  the  importing  countries  have  guaran- 
teed to  purchase  from  the  exporting  country  in 
question. 
;  Article  V,  concerning  adjustment  of  obligations, 
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provides  for  the  reporting  to  the  Council  by  a 
country  which  fears  that  it  may  be  prevented  by 
circumstances  from  fulfilling  its  obligations  under 
the  Agreement ;  for  a  finding  by  the  Council  as  to 
whether  that  country's  representations  in  this  con- 
nection are  well-founded ;  and,  if  so,  for  an  adjust- 
ment in  the  obligations  in  question,  through  the 
voluntary  assumption  of  those  obligations  by  other 
contracting  countries,  if  this  is  possible,  and,  if  it 
is  not,  through  a  reduction  by  the  Council,  on  a 
pro  rata  basis,  of  the  quantities  in  the  appropriate 
annex  to  Article  II. 

Article  VI  establishes  the  following  minimum 
and  maximum  prices  for  the  duration  of  the  Agree- 
ment for  no.  1  Manitoba  Northern  wheat  in  store 
at  Fort  William  or  Port  Arthur : 

Minimum  Maximum 

1948/49 $1.50  $2.00 

1949/50 1.  40  2.  00 

1950/51 1-30  2.00 

1951/52 1-  20  2.  00 

1952/53 1.10  2.00 

The  Article  provides  further  that  during  the  last 
three  years  of  the  five-year  period  during  which 
the  Agreement  is  to  remain  in  force  the  price  range 
may  be  narrowed,  within  the  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum limits,  by  the  Council  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  held  by  the  exporting  and  im- 
porting countries  voting  separately. 

There  are  established  in  Article  VI  formulas  for 
determining  the  price  equivalents  for  no.  1  Mani- 
toba Northern  wheat  in  store  in  Vancouver,  f .  a.  q. 
wheat  f.  o.  b.  Australia,  no.  1  Hard  Winter  wheat 
f .  o.  b.  Gulf/ Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States, 
and  no.  1  Soft  White/no.  1  Hard  Winter  wheat 
f.  o.  b.  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States.  Article 
VI  provides  also  that  the  Executive  Committee, 
in  consultation  with  the  Standing  Technical  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Price  Equivalents,  estab- 
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lished  by  Article  XV,  may  determine  the  price 
equivalents  for  other  descriptions  of  wheat. 

Article  VII  authorizes  the  Council,  upon  re- 
quest by  a  member  country,  to  use  its  good  offices 
in  facilitating  transactions  in  wheat  in  amounts 
in  addition  to  those  provided  for  elsewhere  in  the 
Agreement. 

Article  VIII  authorizes  any  exporting  country 
to  export  wheat  at  special  prices  for  use  in  nu- 
tritional programs  that  are  approved  by  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  provided  the  wheat 
is  exported  under  conditions  that  are  approved 
by  the  Council,  it  being  understood  that  the  Coun- 
cil will  not  give  its  approval  unless  it  is  satisfied 
that  the  full  commercial  demand  of  the  importing 
countries  will  be  met  throughout  the  period  in 
question  at  not  more  than  the  minimum  price. 

Article  IX  provides  that  the  minimum  stock- 
holdings of  the  exporting  countries  shall  be  as 
follows,  subject  to  the  proviso  that  stocks  may  be 
permitted  to  fall  below  these  figures  if  the  Coun- 
cil decides  that  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  quantity  of  wheat  needed  to  meet  either 
the  domestic  requirements  of  the  exporting  coun- 
tries or  the  import  requirements  of  the  importing 
countries : 

Australia  ...  25  millions  of  bushels  (excluding  farm 

stocks). 
Canada     ...  70  millions  of  bushels  (excluding  farm 

stocks ) . 
United  States  .  170  millions  of  bushels  (including  farm 

stocks). 

This  Article  further  places  an  obligation  upon  ex- 
porting and  importing  countries  to  operate  price- 
stabilization  reserves  up  to  10  percent  of  their 
guaranteed  export  and  import  quantities,  re- 
spectively. 

Article  X  sets  forth  the  areas  to  which  the  Agree- 
ment applies  with  respect  to  each  contracting 
country. 

Article  XI  establishes  an  International  Wheat 
Council,  provides  that  each  contracting  govern- 
ment shall  be  a  member  thereof,  and  makes  pro- 
vision for  such  administrative  matters  as  fre- 
quency of  meetings,  election  of  officers,  and  rules 
of  procedure. 

Article  XII  provides  for  the  distribution  among 
importing  and  exporting  countries  of  votes  in 
the  Council  on  the  basis  of  the  quantities  of  wheat 
which  those  countries  have  guaranteed  to  pur- 
chase or  sell  under  the  Agreement. 

Article  XIII  requires  the  Council  to  perform 
the  duties  assigned  to  it  under  the  Agreement  and 
confers  on  the  Council  such  powers  in  addition 
to  those  expressly  conferred  upon  it  as  may  be 
necessary  to  achieve  its  effective  operation  and  to 
realize  its  objectives.  Article  XIII  provides  also 
for  the  settlement  by  the  Council  of  any  dispute 
arising  out  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Agreement 
or  regarding  an  alleged  breach  of  its  provisions. 
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Article  XIV  requires  the  Council  to  elect  a:| 
nually  an  Executive  Committee  which  is  to  l| 
responsible  to  and  work  under  its  general  directk 
and  on  which  representatives  of  the  exportii 
and  importing  countries,  respectively,  shall  ha' 
the  same  number  of  votes. 

Article  XV  requires  the  Council  to  establish 
Standing  Technical  Advisory  Committee  on  Pri 
Equivalents  to  advise  the  Council  or  the  Executr 
Committee  regarding  the  establishment  or  revisk 
of  price  equivalents. 

Article  XVI  provides  that  expenses  necessai 
for  the  administration  of  the  Agreement  (exce] 
those  incident  to  national  representation  on  tl 
Council,  the  Executive  Committee,  and  the  Stan' 
ing  Technical  Advisory  Committee  on  Pri 
Equivalents)  shall  be  met  by  annual  contributio; 
by  contracting  governments,  such  contributions 
be  proportionate  to  the  number  of  votes  held  t 
those  governments. 

Article  XVII  provides  that  the  Agreement  sha 
prevail  over  any  provisions  inconsistent  therewii 
which  may  be  contained  in  any  other  agreeme; 
previously  concluded  between  any  of  the  contrac 
ing  governments,  provided  that  any  two  contrac 
ing  governments  which  may  be  parties  to  i 
agreement,  entered  into  before  March  1,  1947,  f. 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  wheat,  shall  supply  fr 
particulars  of  transactions  under  such  agreeme1 
so  that  the  quantities,  irrespective  of  prices  ii 
volved,  may  be  recorded  by  the  Council  and  1 
counted  toward  the  fulfillment  of  obligations  < 
importing  and  exporting  countries. 

Article  XVIII  requires  the  Council  to  mal 
whatever  arrangements  are  required  to  ensure  o 
operation  with  the  appropriate  organs  of  tl 
United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies. 

Article  XIX  defines  the  words  and  expressioi 
which  are  used  in  the  Agreement  in  a  technical  ( 
specialized  sense. 

Article  XX  provides  that  the  Agreement  sha 
remain  open  for  signature  until  April  1,  194i 
that  it  shall  be  subject  to  formal  acceptance  I 
the  signatory  governments ;  and  that  Articles  X 1 
XXII,  inclusive,  shall  come  into  force  on  July 
1948  and  Articles  I  to  IX,  inclusive,  shall  come  inl 
force  on  August  1,  1948,  between  the  government 
which  have  deposited  their  instruments  of  accep 
ance  by  July  1,  1948,  provided  that  any  such  g<F 
eminent  may,  at  the  opening  of  the  first  session  ( 
the  Council,  which  is  to  be  convened  in  Washingto 
early  in  July  1948,  effect  its  withdrawal  by  not 
fication  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Statt 
of  America  if  in  the  opinion  of  such  governmer 
the  guaranteed  purchases  or  guaranteed  sales  c 
the  countries  whose  governments  have  formall 
accepted  the  Agreement  are  insufficient  to  ensui, 
its  successful  operation. 

Article  XXI  provides  that  any  government  ma 
accede  to  the  Agreement  by  unanimous  vote  of  tl 
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ncil  and  upon  such  conditions  as  the  Council 
r  lay  down. 

rticle  XXII  provides  that  the  Agreement  shall 
ain  in  force  until  July  31, 1953 ;  that  the  Coun- 
not  later  than  July  31, 1952,  shall  communicate 
he  contracting  governments  its  recommenda- 
s  regarding  renewal  of  the  Agreement;  that 
Council  may  recommend  an  amendment  to 
Agreement  by  a  simple  majority  of  the  votes 
1  by  the  exporting  countries  and  by  a  simple 
ority  of  the  votes  held  by  the  importing 
atries ;  that  such  an  amendment  shall  become 
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effective  upon  its  acceptance  by  importing 
countries  which  hold  a  simple  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  importing  countries  (including  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom)  and  by  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Governments  of  Australia,  Can- 
ada, and  the  United  States ;  that  any  government 
not  accepting  the  amendment  may  withdraw  from 
the  Agreement  at  the  end  of  the  current  crop  year ; 
and  that  any  contracting  government  which  con- 
siders its  national  security  endangered  by  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  may  withdraw  from  the 
Agreement  upon  the  expiry  of  30  days'  written 
notice  to  the  Council. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  ACTING  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 
TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


April  22, 1948 
lk  Mr.  Secretary  : 

'he  proposed  International  Wheat  Agreement, 
ch  you  plan  to  submit  to  the  Senate  for  ap- 
val,  is  of  far-reaching  significance  to  our  na- 
lal  economy.  It  is  a  unique  document — com- 
ing the  advantages  of  a  commercial  contract 
i  of  a  multilateral  agreement  between  govern- 
its.  As  such,  it  provides  a  concrete,  practical 
>roach  not  only  to  international  economic  co- 
ration,  but  also  to  the  achievement  of  our  long- 
ge  domestic  agricultural  policy.  It  is  with  the 
tual  interests  of  both  the  Departments  of  State 
I  Agriculture  in  mind,  therefore,  that  I  take 
3  opportunity  of  presenting  formally  to  you  the 
ws  of  this  Department  in  the  matter. 
?he  basic  objective  of  our  long-term  domestic 
•icultural  policy  is  that  of  organized,  sustained, 
I  realistic  abundance.  Opportunities  offered  by 
proposed  agreement,  for  expanded  trade  in 
eat  through  international  cooperation,  hold  ex- 
ient  promise  for  meeting  this  objective  for  a 
ic  agricultural  commodity,  and  avoiding  the 
d  for  restrictive  measures. 

rhe  1945  census  of  agriculture  reported  oyer  1.2 
lion  farms  growing  significant  quantities  of 
eat.  There  is  a  substantial  number  of  wheat 
•wers  in  practically  every  State  in  the  Union, 
eduction  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  during 
h  of  the  past  4  seasons  has  exceeded  one  billion 
ihels,  and  current  indications  point  to  another 
ge  crop  in  1948.  Our  farm  economy  is  now 
ired  to  this  high  level  of  wheat  production.  We 
i^e  reached  this  production  through  the  response 
the  American  farmer  to  the  need  for  increased 
>d  production  during  World  War  II,  and  to 
'et  the  critical  postwar  world  food  shortage, 
proved  seed  and  new  varieties,  increased  mech- 
ization,  and  generally  improved  farming  prac- 
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tices,  have  also  helped  our  wheat  growers  to  reach 
this  goal  of  organized  and  realistic  abundance. 
But  the  problem  posed  by  the  production  level 
achieved  in  this  effort  involves  ways  and  means  of 
gaining  our  further  objective  of  sustained 
abundance. 

The  problem  is  particularly  significant  in  the 
large  specialized  areas  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  the  Great  Plains.  In  these  areas,  crop  shifts 
are  limited  and  full  employment  of  agricultural 
resources  involves  production  of  considerable 
quantities  of  wheat  in  excess  of  normal  domestic 
needs.  Measured  in  terms  of  acreage,  the  United 
States  has  at  present  several  million  acres  produc- 
ing wheat  for  export  or  for  non-food  uses  other 
than  feed  and  seed.  The  impact  of  this  acreage 
holds  in  large  measure  the  key  to  the  well-being 
of  American  agriculture.  Markets  which  the  pro- 
posed Agreement  helps  to  assure,  however,  would 
absorb  this  excess  and  would  minimize  the  need 
for  considering  costly  restrictions  on  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  in  the  United  States  for  several  years 
to  come. 

Our  stake  in  the  world  wheat  market  is  impor- 
tant. The  average  annual  value  of  United  States 
exports  of  wheat  and  flour  during  the  past  25 
years  exceeds  200  million  dollars  or  nearly  14 
percent  of  the  total  value  of  exports  of  agricul- 
tural products  during  that  period.  We  all  remem- 
ber the  effects  of  economic  developments  in  many 
of  our  formerly  important  foreign  markets  for 
wheat  during  the  decade  of  the  thirties.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  a  natural  tendency  towards 
self-sufficiency  developed  in  many  of  the  principal 
importing  countries  of  Europe  by  increasing 
domestic  production  of  bread  grains.  This  devel- 
opment was  accompanied,  in  turn,  by  increasing 
trade  barriers  and  restrictions  that  resulted  in 
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General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  With  Czechoslovakia  Proclaimed 


The  President  issued  on  April  22  a  proclamation 
putting  into  effect  as  of  April  21,  1948,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  general  agreement  on  tariffs  and 
trade  with  respect  to  Chechoslovakia.1  The 
proclamation  implements  an  obligation  entered 
into  by  this  Government  last  October  30  when  the 
general  agreement  was  concluded  at  Geneva  with 
22  other  countries. 

The  attitude  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  towards  the  events  of  last  February  in 
Czechoslovakia  was  publicly  indicated  in  the  joint 
statement  of  February  26, 1948,  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  this  Government  and  by  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  Governments  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  France.  It  has  not  changed.  These 
events,  however,  do  not  directly  affect  the  legal 
status  of  the  reciprocal  obligations  under  the 
general  agreement. 

The  President's  action  followed  receipt  of  a 
communication  from  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  informing  this  Government  that 
the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia  had  signed  the 
protocol  of  protisional  application  of  the  general 
agreement  and  had  thereby  obligated  itself  to  put 
the  general  agreement  into  effect.  Since  Czecho- 
slovakia has  now  placed  the  general  agreement  in 
effect  with  respect  to  the  United  States  and  the 
other  contracting  parties,  this  country  as  well  as 
the  other  contracting  parties  are  obligated  to  apply 
the  agreement  to  Czechoslovakia. 

It  is  part  of  a  world-wide  program,  sponsored 
by  the  United  Nations  and  actively  participated 
in  by  the  United  States,  designed  to  reduce  trade 
barriers  and  to  restore  international  trade  to  an 
orderly  and  stable  basis.  It  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive agreement  with  respect  to  tariffs  and  other 
trade  barriers  ever  negotiated. 

Czechoslovakia  is  the  tenth  of  the  Geneva  coun- 
tries to  give  effect  to  this  agreement.  The  other 
countries  which  have  done  so,  in  addition  to  the 
United  States,  are  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Luxembourg,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  Cuba.  The  remainder  of  the  23 
participants  in  the  negotiations  have  until  June  30, 
1948,  to  put  the  agreement  provisionally  into  effect. 
The  obligations  assumed  by  Czechoslovakia  under 
this  agreement  and  those  assumed  by  other  coun- 
tries to  Czechoslovakia  are  integral  parts  of  the 
agreement. 

Under  the  general  agreement,  Czechoslovakia 
grants  concessions  on  products  of  interest  to  the 
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United  States  representing  approximately  31.( 
million  dollars  in  terms  of  1937  trade  and  covering 
approximately  80  percent  of  Czechoslovakia's 
total  prewar  imports  from  the  United  States.  Th( 
agreement  includes  substantial  duty  reductions 
by  Czechoslovakia  on  a  number  of  important  items 
such  as  apples  and  pears,  raisins,  prunes  and  cer 
tain  other  dried  fruits,  canned  fruits  and  fruil 
juices,  canned  vegetables,  passenger  automobiles 
and  certain  types  of  office  machines. 

Czechoslovakia  and  the  other  contracting  par 
ties  to  the  agreement  are  committed  to  certaii 
limitations  with  respect  to  the  application  oi 
quotas,  import  restrictions,  exchange  control,  an( 
the  conduct  of  state  trading,  which  are  important 
since  they  commit  Czechoslovakia  as  well  as  othei 
parties  to  the  agreement  to  accord  fair  treatmen' 
to  the  trade  of  the  United  States.  Should  Czecho 
Slovakia  or  any  other  contracting  party  fail  t( 
fulfil  these  obligations  of  the  agreement  or  adop' 
any  policy  which  nullifies  or  impairs  the  taril 
concessions,  the  application  by  the  United  State: 
to  that  country  of  such  obligations  or  concession 
under  the  agreement  as  may  be  appropriate  in  tbi 
circumstances  may  be  suspended. 

The  concessions  made  by  the  United  States  h 
the  general  agreement  on  products  of  interest  t< 
Czechoslovakia  represent  approximately  22.7  mil 
lion  dollars  in  terms  of  1937  trade  and  cover  ap 
proximately  64  percent  of  United  States  prewai 
imports  from  Czechoslovakia.  Of  the  concession 
granted  by  the  United  States,  those  on  househok 
china,  table  and  kitchen  glassware,  jewelry,  cer 
tain  types  of  shoes  and  gloves,  and  hops  are  thi 
items  of  principal  interest  to  Czechoslovakia. 

These  concessions  were  granted  only  after  pub 
lie  hearings  and  the  most  careful  and  considerate 
deliberation  by  various  government  agencie: 
acting  in  consultation  to  assure  that  domestic  pro 
ducers  would  not  suffer  serious  injury  as  a  resul 
of  the  concessions.  If,  however,  as  a  result  o: 
unforeseen  circumstances,  any  of  these  concession: 
should  result  in  such  increased  imports  fron 
Czechoslovakia  as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  in 
jury  to  domestic  producers  in  this  country,  thi 
United  States  is  free  to  withdraw  or  modify  thi 
concessions  to  the  extent  necessary  to  prevent  oi 
remedy  the  injury.  This  provision  thus  safe 
guards  the  interests  of  domestic  producers  in  thi: 
country. 

These  export  controls  prevent  shipment  of  good 
contrary  to  the  national  interests  of  the  Unite( 
States. 
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srican  Wheat  Shipped  to  the  Netherlands 

sage  From   the   Queen  of   the  Netherlands 
to  the  President 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  April  27] 

he  President  received  on  April  26  the  follow- 
message   from    Queen   Wilhelmina    of    the 
herlands : 

roday  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  shipment  of 
erican  wheat  under  the  Marshall  Plan  on  board 
SS  Noordam  I  should  like  to  express  to  you 

President  personally  and  to  the  people  of  the 
ted  States  my  heartfelt  gratitude  for  their 
erosity  in  contributing  so  magnanimously  to 

recovery  of  my  country  and  the  whole  of 
ope.  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  the  Nether  - 
1s  will  give  their  fullest  support  to  the  execu- 
l  of  the  European  Reconstruction  Program." 

pment  of  Streptomycin  Sent  to  Austria 

[Released  to  the  press  April  29] 

'he  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
that  a  special  shipment  of  10,000  grams  of 
ptomycin  is  being  sent  to  Austria  by  air  under 
Interim  Aid  Program. 

'he  drug  was  requested  under  interim  aid  by 
Government  of  Austria  due  to  the  fact  that 
stria's  streptomycin  supply  was  exhausted. 
I  special  shipment,  costing  $20,000  was  sched- 
i  to  be  flown  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  April  20  to 
;v  York  City,  then  shipped  by  air  to  Vienna. 
Streptomycin  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  spinal 
aingitis  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
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loss  of  a  large  part  of  our  foreign  trade  in 
eat.  It  is  essential  that  a  constructive  alterna- 
i  be  provided,  if  a  return  to  those  chaotic  con- 
ions  is  to  be  avoided  in  the  future.  With  the 
ropean  Recovery  Program  providing  the  im- 
us  for  economic  recovery  in  Europe  during  the 
ergency  period,  and  with  the  proposed  Agree- 
nt  implementing  the  more  permanent  multi- 
3ral  approach  to  world  trade  envisioned  by  the 
-ernational  Trade  Organization,  by  assuring 
)plies  of  wheat  to  importing  countries  at  stable 
ces,  I  am  confident  that  such  an  alternative  is 
n  available. 

in  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Department  of 
riculture  strongly  recommends  Senate  approval 
the  Agreement. 
Sincerely  yours, 

N.  E.  Dodd 
Acting  Secretary 

ly  9,   1948 


THE  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK 

Income  Tax  Convention  With  the 
Netherlands  Signed 

[Released  to  the  press  April  29] 

A  convention  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Netherlands  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation 
and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect 
to  taxes  on  income  and  certain  other  taxes  was 
signed  at  Washington  on  April  29, 1948,  by  Secre- 
tary Marshall  and  E.  N.  van  Kleffens,  Netherlands 
Ambassador  in  Washington. 


Statement  by  Secretary  Marshall 

[Released  to  the  press  April  29] 

Mr.  Ambassador,  the  signing  of  this  treaty 
represents  the  culmination  of  a  long  period 
of  negotiations. 

Double  taxation  upon  the  same  income  is  a 
major  obstacle  to  international  trade.  When 
this  treaty  enters  into  force,  that  obstacle  will 
be  eliminated  to  a  very  large  extent  as  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  The  nationals  and 
corporations  of  both  countries  will  benefit. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  with 
you  in  signing  the  treaty. 


The  provisions  of  the  convention  are  similar  in 
general  to  those  contained  in  conventions  now  in 
force  between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada,  France,  and  Sweden. 

The  convention  provides  that  it  shall  be  ratified 
and  that  it  shall  become  effective  on  January  1 
of  the  year  last  preceding  the  year  in  which  the 
instruments  of  ratification  are  exchanged. 


Mexican  Housing  Authority  Visits  U.S. 

Adolfo  Zamora,  Managing  Director  of  the 
Banco  de  Fomento  de  la  Habitacion,  S.A.,  of 
Mexico,  D.F.,  arrived  in  Washington  April  10  for 
a  series  of  conferences  with  the  officials  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency.  Mr.  Zamora  is 
visiting  this  country  as  the  recipient  of  a  grant-in- 
aid  from  the  Department  of  State  under  the  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Division  of  Interna- 
tional Exchange  of  Persons  for  the  interchange  of 
specialists  and  professors  with  the  other  American 
republics.  His  visit  is  being  planned  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
After  two  weeks  in  Washington  he  expects  to  spend 
some  time  in  New  York  studying  further  the  hous- 
ing program  as  it  is  administered  in  the  United 
States.  He  is  particularly  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  finance,  administration,  and  organization 
of  the  program. 
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Status  of  Civil  Aviation  Documents  as  of  April  1, 1948 


DATES  OF  SIGNATURES 


Country 


Afghanistan 

Australia 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Canada  

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

El  Salvador 

Ethiopia 

France    

Greece 

Guatemala     .    .    .- 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Iceland 

India 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Lebanon     

Liberia 

Luxembourg 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua  

Norway 

Panama 

Paraguay   

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Turkey 

Union  of  South  Africa 

1  S  indicates  signature  under  date  of  Dec.  7,  1944. 

2  Reservation  accompanying  signature  of  Lebanon:  "Ad 
referendum  concerning  the  fifth  freedom  enumerated  in 
Art.  I  Section  1." 

3  Reservation  accompanying  signature  of  the  Netherlands : 
"In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Art.  IV  Section  1  of 
this  agreement  the  Netherlands  Delegation  hereby  accept 
only  the  first  four  privileges  in  Art.  I  Section  1".  (Reser- 
vation relinquished  by  the  Netherlands  Sept.  21,  1945.) 

4  Reservation    accompanying   signature   of   Syria:    "In 
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Final  Act 


Interim 
Agreement 


S 

S 
4/9/45 

S 
5/29/45 

S 

S 

S 
5/24/45 
3/10/45 
4/20/45 
4/18/45 

S 

S 

s 

5/9/45 
3/22/45 

S 

S 
1/30/45 

S 

S 

S 

s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 

7/9/45 

S 

S 

S 

S 
1/30/45 
5/14/45 
7/27/45 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

6/4/45 


Convention 


s 
s 

4/9/45 

S 
5/29/45 

S 

S 

S 

10/31/47 

3/10/45 

4/20/45 

4/18/45 

S 

S 

S 

5/9/45 
2/10/47 

S 

S 
1/30/45 

S 

s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 

7/9/45 
S 
S 
S 
S 
1/30/45 


7/27/45 
S 
S 

s 
s 
s 
s 

7/6/45 

S 

S 
6/4/45 


Transit 
Agreement 

(Two 
Freedoms) 


S 

7/4/45 
4/9/45 
S 


2/10/45 

S 


3/10/45 
4/20/45 
4/18/45 

'  S 

s 

5/9/45 
3/22/45 

S 

S 
1/30/45 

S 

S 
4/4/45 

S 

S 

s 


s 
s 

7/9/45 
S 
S 
S 
S 
1/30/45 


7/27/45 
S 
S 
S 


S 

S 

7/6/45 
7/6/45 

S 
6/4/45 


*S 
S 

S 

3S 


accordance  with  Art.  IV  Section  1  of  this  agreemen 
Syria  accepts  only  the  first  four  privileges  in  Art.  I  Sei 
tion  1." 

6  Reservation  accompanying  signature  of  Turkey:  "I 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Art.  IV  Section  1  of  th 
agreement  the  Turkish  delegation  hereby  accept  only  tt 
first  four  privileges  in  Art.  I  sect.  1  and  leave  the  at 
ceptance  of  the  fifth  privilege  to  the  discretion  of  the 
government." 
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DATES  OF  SIGNATURES— Continued 


Country 


Final  Act 


Interim 
Agreement 


Convention 


Transit 
Agreement 

(Two 
Freedoms) 


Transport 
Agreement 

(Five 
Freedoms) 


ted  Kingdom 
ted  States  . 
iguay  .  .  . 
iezuela  .  .  . 
;oslavia  .  . 
lish  Minister 
li  Minister   . 


S 
S 

s 

7S 


•  s 

s 
s 

7S 


s 
s 

7S 

s 
s 


Reservation  accompanying  signature  of  the  United 
\gdom:  "I  declare  that,  failing  later  notification  of 
usion,  my  signature  to  this  Agreement  does  not  cover 
yfoundland".  (Reservation  withdrawn  by  United 
igdom  Feb.  7,  1945.) 
Reservation    accompanying    signature    of    Venezuela: 


"La  Delegation  de  Venezuela  firma  ad  referendum  y  deja 
constancia  de  que  la  aprobaci6n  de  este  documento  por  su 
Gobierno  esta  sujeta  a  las  disposiciones  constitucionales  de 
los  Estados  Unidos  de  Venezuela."  (Interim,  transit,  and 
transport  agreements  accepted  by  Venezuela  Mar.  28, 
1946.) 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  TAKEN 


Country 


Interim 
Agreement 

(Date  of 
Acceptance) 


Convention  ' 

(Date  of 

Deposit  of 

Ratification 

or  Adherence) 


Transit  Agree- 
ment (Date 
of  Receipt  of 

Note  of 
Acceptance) 


Transport 
Agreement 

(Date  of 
Receipt  of 

Note  of 
Acceptance) 


jhanistan    .    .    .    . 

;entina 

stralia 

Igium 

livia 

izil 

nada 

ile 

ina 

lombia 

sta  Rica 

ba 

achoslovakia  .    .    . 

nmark 

minican  Republic 

uador  

ypt 

Salvador    .    .    .    . 

tiiopia 

ince 

eece 


5/16/45 
6/  4/46 
5/19/45 
4/17/45 
5/17/46 
5/29/45 
12/30/44 
6/  4/45 
6/  6/45 
6/  6/45 


4/  4/47 
A  6/  4/46 
3/  1/47 
5/  5/47 
4/  4/47 
7/  8/46 
2/13/46 
3/11/47 
2/20/46 
10/31/47 


5/17/45 
6/  4/46 
8/28/45 
7/19/45 
4/  4/47 

2/10/45 


6/20/47 

4/18/45 

11/13/45 

1/25/46 


*  3/  1/47 
2/28/47 
1/25/46 


6/20/47 
4/18/45 


The  convention  entered  into  force  Apr.  4,  1947. 
)  indicates  adherence. 

'Afghanistan  denounced  the  International  Air  Trans- 
rt  Agreement  Mar.  18,  1948 ;  effective  Mar.  18,  1949. 
'Reservation  accompanying  acceptance  of  China:  "The 
'eptances  are  given  with  the  understanding  that  the 
wisions  of  Article  IV  Section  3  of  the  International 
r  Transport  Agreement  shall  become  operative  in  so  far 
the  Government  of  China  is  concerned  at  such  time  as 
J  Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation  .  .  .  shall 
ratified  by  the  Government  of  China."  (Chinese  instru- 
ct of  ratification  of  the  Convention  on  International 
ril  Aviation  deposited  Feb.  20,  1946.  China  denounced 
3  International  Air  Transport  Agreement  Dec.  11,  1946 ; 
ective  Dec.  11,  1947.) 

'  The  Ambassador  of  Czechoslovakia  made  the  following 
itement  in  the  note  transmitting  the  Czechoslovak  in- 
'uuient  of  ratification :  "The  Czechoslovak  Ambassador 

ay  9,   1948 


4/26/45 
5/31/45 
3/22/45 
6/  5/45 
9/21/45 


3/13/47 
6/11/47 
3/  1/47 
3/25/47 
3/13/47 


3/13/47 
6/  1/45 
3/22/45 


9/21/45 


2  5/17/45 
4/  4/47 

3  6/  6/45 

6  1/25/46 


6/  1/45 
3/22/45 

6  2/28/46 


wishes  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  His  Excellency  that  the 
Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation  was  ratified 
by  the  President  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  on  the 
assumption  that  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organi- 
zation will  carry  out  fully  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
United  Nations  Organization  on  December  12,  1946  con- 
cerning the  exclusion  of  the  Franco  Spain  from  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  Nations". 

6  The  Dominican  Republic  denounced  the  International 
Air  Transport  Agreement  Oct.  14,  1946;  effective  Oct. 
14,  1947. 

"Reservation  accompanying  acceptance  of  Greece:  "In 
accepting  this  Agreement  [transport]  in  accordance  with 
Article  VIII,  paragraph  two  thereof,  I  am  directed  to  make 
a  reservation  with  respect  to  the  rights  and  obligations 
contained  in  Article  I,  Section  1,  paragraph  (5)  of  the 
Agreement,  which,  under  Article  IV,  Section  1,  Greece 
does  not  wish,  for  the  time  being  to  grant  or  receive." 
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SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  TAKEN— Continued 


Country 


Guatemala . 

Haiti    .    .  . 

Honduras  , 

Iceland    .  . 

India   .    .  . 

Iran      .    .  , 
Iraq     .    . 
Ireland    . 
Italy 


Lebanon .  .  . 
Liberia  .  .  . 
Luxembourg  . 
Mexico  .  .  . 
Netherlands  . 
New  Zealand . 
Nicaragua  .  . 
Norway  .  .  . 
Pakistan .    .    , 


Panama 

Paraguay    

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Siam 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Transjordan 

Turkey    , 

Union  of  South  Africa 
"United  Kingdom   .    . 
United  States     .    .    . 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Yugoslavia 


Interim 
Agreement 

(Date  of 
Acceptance) 


4/28/47 

6/  2/45 

11/13/45 

6/  4/45 

■>  5/  1/45 

12/30/46 

6/  4/45 

4/27/45 


6/  4/45 
3/17/45 
7/  9/45 
5/22/45 
1/11/45 
10  4/18/45 
12/28/45 
1/30/45 


Convention  l 

(Date  of 

Deposit  of 

Ratification 

or  Adherence) 


4/28/47 
3/25/48 


3/21/47 
3/  1/47 


6/  2/47 
10/31/46 
10/31/47 


2/11/47 


7/27/45 
5/  4/45 
3/22/46 
4/  6/45 
5/29/45 
3/  6/47 
7/30/45 
7/  9/45 
7/  6/45 
7/  6/45 
3/18/47 
6/  6/45 
11/30/45 
16  5/31/45 
2/  8/45 


3/28/46 


6/25/46 
3/26/47 
3/  7/47 
12/28/45 
5/  5/47 
A  11/  6/47 


Transit  Agree- 
ment (Date 

of  Receipt  of 

Note  of 
Acceptance) 


4/28/47 

'li/13/45 

3/21/47 
7  5/  2/45 


6/15/45 


3/19/45 


1/21/46 
4/  8/46 
3/  1/47 
4/  6/45 
2/27/47 
4/  4/47 
3/  5/47 
11/  7/46 
»  2/  6/47 


A  3/18/47 

12/20/45 

3/  1/47 

3/  1/47 

8/  9/46 


A4/  1/47 


6/25/46 
1/12/45 

i°  4/19/45 

12/28/45 

1/30/45 

»  8/15/47 


7/27/45 


is  3/22/46 
4/  6/45 


3/  6/47 

7/30/45 

11/19/45 

7/  6/45 


3/18/47 

6/  6/45 

11/30/45 

is  5/31/45 

i?2/  8/45 


Transpo 
Agreeme 
(Date  o 
Receipt 
Noteo 
Acceptan 


3/28/46 


11/13,5 
3/1$ 

•  1/12; 

ii  12/285 

7/27;5 

3/  67 

n/isis 

"6/  6S 

"  2/  %l 
3/286 


A  indicates  adherence. 

'Reservation  accompanying  acceptance  of  India:  "In 
signifying  their  acceptance  of  these  agreements  [interim 
and  transit],  the  Government  of  India  ...  do  not  regard 
Denmark  or  Thailand  as  being  parties  thereto  .  .  .  ". 
(Reservation  respecting  Denmark  on  interim  agreement 
withdrawn  by  India  July  18, 1946.  Reservation  respecting 
Siam  on  transit  agreement  withdrawn  by  India  June  6, 
1947.) 

8  The  participation  of  Italy  effected  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Article  93  of  the  convention  and  resolu- 
tion of  May  16,  1947,  by  Assembly  of  Icao.  Effective  Nov. 
30,  1947. 

9  Reservation  accompanying  acceptance  of  the  Nether- 
lands: "...  the  signatures  .  .  .  affixed  to  the  .  .  .  In- 
ternational Air  Transport  Agreement  (with  reservation 
set  forth  in  Article  IV  Section  1)  constitute  an  acceptance 
...  by  the  Netherlands  Government  and  an  obligation 
binding  upon  it."  (Reservation  relinquished  by  the  Neth- 
erlands Sept.  21,  1945.) 

10  Reservation  accompanying  acceptance  of  New  Zea- 
land: "...  the  New  Zealand  Government  does  not  re- 
gard Denmark  or  Thailand  as  being  parties  to  the  Agree- 
ments mentioned  [interim  and  transit]  .  .  .  ".  (Reser- 
vation respecting  Denmark  on  interim  agreement  with- 
drawn by  New  Zealand  Apr.  29,  1946.) 


11  Nicaragua  denounced  the  International  Air  Transp  t 
Agreement  Oct.  7,  1946 ;  effective  Oct.  7,  1947. 

12  The  Ambassador  of  Pakistan  informed  the  Secret;  y 
of  State  by  note  no.  F  96/48/1  of  March  24,  1948  "  . 
that  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  in  Clause  4  of  the  Schede 
of  the  Indian  Independence  (International  Arrangemen ) 
Order,  1947,  the  International  Air  Services  Transit  Agi  I 
ment  signed  by  United  India  continues  to  be  binding  af  1 
the  partition  on  the  Dominion  of  Pakistan."  The  I 
ceptance  by  India  on  May  2,  1945,  of  the  transit  agr- 
ment  applied  also  to  the  territory,  then  a  part  of  Inct 
which  later,  on  Aug.  15,  1947,  became  Pakistan. 

13  Reservation  accompanying  acceptance  of  the  Phw- 
pines:  "The  above  acceptance  is  based  on  the  unci-- 
standing  .  .  .  that  the  provisions  of  Article  II,  SectioiS 
of  the  International  Air  Services  Transit  Agreeml 
shall  become  operative  as  to  the  Commonwealth  of  < 
Philippines  at  such  time  as  the  Convention  on  Inf 
national  Civil  Aviation  shall  be  ratified  in  accorda I 
with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Philippines."  (PU- 
ippine  instrument  of  ratification  of  the  Convention  n 
International  Civil  Aviation  deposited  Mar.   1,  1947. 

"The    Minister    of    Switzerland    made    the    follows 

statement  in  the  note  transmitting  the  Swiss  instrum  I 

of  ratification :   "My  government  has  instructed  me  I 

notify  you  that  the  authorities  in  Switzerland  have  agri 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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(Continued  from  preceding  page) 

ith  the  authorities  in  the  Principality  of  Liechtenstein 
iat  this  Convention  will  be  applicable  to  the  territory  of 
le  Principality  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
Hleration,  as  long  as  the  Treaty  of  March  29,  1923  inte- 
rating  the  whole  territory  of  Liechtenstein  with  the 
wiss  customs  territory  will  remain  in  force." 
18  Reservation  accompanying  acceptance  of  Turkey: 
.  .  .  the  reservation  made  by  the  Turkish  Delegation 
Q  the  fifth  freedom  of  the  air  contained  in  the  Inter- 
Ptional  Air  Transport  Agreement  is  explained  in  the 
illowing  article  of  the  law  by  which  the  aforementioned 
istruments  have  been  ratified :  'The  Turkish  Government, 
'hen  concluding  bilateral  agreements,  shall  have  the 
uthority  to  accept  and  apply  for  temporary  periods  the 
rovision  regarding  the  fifth  freedom  of  the  air  contained 
i  the  International  Air  Transport  Agreement.' " 
"Reservation  accompanying  acceptance  of  the  United 
kingdom:  "In  signifying  their  acceptance  of   the  said 

*ay  9,   1948 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


eorganization  of  the  Public  Affairs  Area 

(a)  The  Department  announced  on  April  22  the 
llowing  organization  changes  in  the  area  under 
e  jurisdiction  of  the  Assistant  Secretary — Pub- 
3  Affairs,  effective  as  of  April  22,  1948 : 

(1)  The  Office  of  Information  and  Educational 
xchange  (OIE)  is  abolished. 

(2)  The  Office  of  International  Information, 
ie  Office  of  Educational  Exchange,  and  an 
xecutive  Staff  are  established. 

(3)  The  organization  units  and  special  assist- 
lts  previously  reporting  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
ry— Public  Affairs  or  the  Office  of  Information 
id  Educational  Exchange  will  be  under  the  fol- 
wing  jurisdiction : 

Office  of  International  Information:  Program 
oordinator  (now  acting  as  Chief  of  Staff  for  the 
iternational  Policy  Programming  Staff  (IPPS)  ; 
pecial  Assistant  for  Freedom  of  Information; 
pecial  Assistant  for  Interdepartmental  Inf orma- 
on  Coordination ;  Special  Assistant  for  Interde- 
artmental  information  Planning;  Special  As- 
stant  for  Utilization  of  Private  Information 
fedia;  Division  of  International  Broadcasting; 
division  of  International  Motion  Pictures ;  Divi- 
on  of  International  Press  and  Publications. 

Office  of  Educational  Exchange:  Secretariat  of 
le  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scientific 
ad  Cultural  Cooperation;  Division  of  Libraries 
ad  Institutes ;  Division  of  Exchange  of  Persons 
including  the  Special  Assistant  for  the  Fulbright 
rogram). 

Executive  Staff:  Area  Divisions  (EPD)  ;  all 
fecial  assistants  and  staff  of  the  immediate  office 
f  the  Assistant  Secretary— Public  Affairs  except 
3  noted  below. 


(4)  No  change  will  be  made  in  the  organization 
of  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  (PA)  and  the 
UNESCO  Relations  Staff. 

(b)  The  following  Officers  are  hereby  desig- 
nated to  assume  responsibility  in  the  key  positions 
listed  below  in  an  acting  capacity,  other  existing 
appointments  remaining  unchanged  until  further 
notice : 

(1)  Director,  Office  of  International  Informa- 
tion (Oil)— William  T.  Stone;  Executive  Of- 
ficer— Parker  May. 

(2)  Director,  Office  of  Educational  Exchange 
(OEX)— Kenneth  Holland;  Executive  Officer— 
(to  be  announced  later;  pending  such  announce- 
ment, all  OEX  Executive  Officer  functions  will  be 
carried  out  by  the  Oil  Executive  Officer). 

(3)  Director,  Executive  Staff— Leland  Bar- 
rows. 

Assistant  Secretary— Public  Affairs 

(a)  Purpose.  To  advise  and  assist  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  development  and  implementation  of 
United  States  foreign  policy  with  respect  to  pro- 
grams for  international  information  and  educa- 
tional exchange  and  to  domestic  programs  de- 
signed to  inform  the  American  public  concerning 
foreign  relations. 

(b)  Major  functions.  The  Assistant  Secretary, 
in  coordinating  and  supervising  the  activities  of 
the  offices  under  his  supervision,  performs  the  fol- 
lowing functions : 

(1)  Plans  and  develops  the  information  and 
educational  exchange  policies  of  the  Department. 

(2)  Directs  the  relations  of  the  Department  of 

Agreement  [interim  and  transit],  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  .  .  .  neither  regard  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Denmark  and  Siam  as  being  parties 
thereto  .  ".  (Reservation  respecting  Denmark  on 
interim  agreement  withdrawn  by  United  Kingdom  Mar. 

30,  1946.)  ^    ^     _   ..    . 

17  Reservation  accompanying  acceptance  of  the  United 
States:  "These  acceptances  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  are  given  with  the 
understanding  that  the  provisions  of  Article  II,  Section  2, 
of  the  International  Air  Services  Transit  Agreement  and 
the  provisions  of  Article  IV,  Section  3,  of  the  International 
Air  Transport  Agreement  shall  become  operative  as  to 
the  United  States  of  America  at  such  time  as  the  Con- 
vention on  International  Civil  Aviation  .  .  .  shall  be  rati- 
fied by  the  United  States  of  America".  (The  United  States 
of  America  denounced  the  International  Air  Transport 
Agreement  July  25,  1946 ;  effective  July  25,  1947.  United 
States  instrument  of  ratification  of  the  Convention  on 
International  Civil  Aviation  deposited  Aug.  9, 1946.) 
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State  with  other  Federal  agencies  on  all  matters 
of  international  information  and  educational  ex- 
change policies. 

(3)  Stimulates  and  facilitates  the  activities  of 
public  and  private  information  and  educational 
exchange  agencies  in  the  foreign  field  and  services 
domestic  private  and  public  agencies  as  they  deal 
with  foreign  relations. 

(4)  Insures  that  the  programs  and  policies 
recommended  by  the  United  States  Advisory  Com- 
missions on  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change are  considered  in  the  development  and 
execution  of  the  international  information  and 
educational  exchange  program;  insures  that  the 
Secretary  of  State's  responsibilities  are  discharged 
with  respect  to  the  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO,  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships, 
and  other  advisory  boards  and  commissions. 

(c)  Organization.  The  Assistant  Secretary, 
assisted  by  a  deputy,  directs  the  work  of  the 
UNESCO  Relations  Staff,  the  Office  of  Public 
Affairs,  the  Office  of  International  Information, 
the  Office  of  Educational  Exchange,  and  an  Execu- 
tive Staff. 

(1)  The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  take  all  necessary  action  relating  to  inter- 
national programs  for  information  and  educa- 
tional exchange  and  to  domestic  programs  de- 
signed to  inform  the  American  people  concerning 
foreign  relations. 

(a)  Such  delegation  of  authority  does  not  ex- 
tend _  to  any  duties  or  functions  which,  under 
existing  law,  can  only  be  exercised  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  or  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  in  his  behalf.  In  the  absence  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary — Public  Affairs,  such  duties  are 
performed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary — Political 
Affairs,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary— Economic  Affairs. 

(b)  Such  delegation  of  authority  is  exercised 
under  the  general  direction  and  control  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary — Public  Affairs,  or  during 
his  absence,  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(c)  Such  delegation  of  authority  does  not 
affect  any  delegation  of  authority  to  any  sub- 
ordinate officials  below  the  rank  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

(d)  Relationships  with  other  agencies.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  serves  as — 

(1)  Chairman  of  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee on  Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation. 

(2)  A  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs. 

Office  of  International  Information 

(a)  Purpose.  To  support  United  States  for- 
eign policy  by  giving  foreign  peoples  a  true  pic- 
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ture  of  the  aims,  policies,  and  institutions  of  tl 
United  States  and  by  promoting  mutual  unde 
standing  between  the  people  of  the  United  Stat  i 
and  other  peoples  as  an  essential  foundation  fi 
durable  peace ;  and  to  assist  private  activities  co 
tributing  to  this  objective. 

(b)  Major  functions.  The  Office,  in  coordina 
ing  and  supervising  the  activities  of  the  orgar 
zational  units  under  its  jurisdiction,  performs  til 
following  functions : 

(1)  Plans  and  develops  for  final  approval 
the  Assistant  Secretary — Public  Affairs,  the  inte 
national  information  policies  of  the  Departmei 

(2)  Develops,  coordinates  policy  for,  ail 
supervises  the  execution  of,  United  States  progra  . 
in  the  field  of  international  information. 

(3)  Disseminates  abroad  information  about  tlij 
United  States  through  all  appropriate  media. 

(4)  Promotes  freedom  of  information. 

(5)  Encourages  and  assists  private  agencies  J 
their  international  information  activities;  insure 
the  use  of  private  facilities  wherever  practical! 
in  carrying  out  the  Department's  internation:i 
information  program. 

(6)  Assists  the  Assistant  Secretary — Pub'; 
Affairs  to  discharge  his  responsibilities  in  co- 
nection  with  the  United  States  Advisory  Comm  • 
sion  on  Information  and,  on  his  behalf,  insun 
Departmental  leadership  of  all  interdepartmenti 
international  information  committees. 

(c)  Organization.  The  Office  consists  of  i\ 
Office  of  the  Director,  which  includes  the  Exec- 
tive  Office,  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Stats 
Advisory  Commission  on  Information,  a  Prograi 
Coordinator  who  assists  the  Director  and  the  div 
sion  chiefs  in  developing  advance  plans,  a  Specil 
Assistant  on  Freedom  of  Information,  a  Specil 
Assistant  on  Interdepartmental  Information  Pla- 
ning, a  Special  Assistant  for  Interdepartmenti 
Information  Coordination,  and  a  Special  Assisr 
ant  for  Utilization  of  Private  Information  Med:. 

(1)  Division  of  International  Press  and  Pub- 
cations. 

(2)  Division  of  International  Broadcasting,  jj 

(3)  Division  of  International  Motion  Pictun. 

Office  of  Educational  Exchange 

(a)  Ptirpose.  To  promote  the  foreign  relatio 3 
of  the  United  States  in  the  field  of  education* 
scientific,  and  cultural  affairs  by  cooperating  wit 
other  nations  in  the  interchange  of  knowledge  ai 
skills,  the  rendering  of  technical  services  and  tl 
dissemination  and  the  interchange  of  develop 
ments  in  education,  the  arts,  and  sciences. 

(b)  Major  functions.  The  Office,  in  coordina 
ing  and  supervising  the  activities  of  the  organisi 
tional  units  under  its  jurisdiction,  performs  tl 
following  functions : 
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(1)  Plans  and  develops  for  final  approval  by 
ie  Assistant  Secretary — Public  Affairs,  the  inter- 
itional  educational  exchange  policies  of  the 
epartment. 

(2)  Develops,  coordinates  policies  for,  and 
ipervises  the  execution  of,  United  States  pro- 
•ams  in  the  field  of  international  educational  ex- 
lange  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  State 
id  other  Federal  agencies,  including  programs 
>r  the  interchange  of  persons,  for  the  exchange 
id  dissemination  of  educational,  scientific,  and 
iltural  materials,  for  operation,  of  American 
braries  abroad,  for  assistance  to  American  spon- 
ged institutions  abroad,  and  for  the  assignment 
I  United  States  Government  specialists  for  serv- 
e  with  the  governments  of  other  countries. 

(3)  Stimulates  and  facilitates  the  international 
lucational  exchange  activities  of  private  agencies 
id  unofficial  organizations  in  the  United  States 
id  abroad;  insures  the  use  of  private  facilities 
herever  practicable  in  carrying  out  the  interna- 
onal  educational  exchange  program  for  which  the 
•epartment  of  State  is  responsible. 

(4)  Assists  the  Assistant  Secretary — Public 
.ffairs  to  discharge  his  responsibilities  in  connec- 
on  with  the  United  States  Advisory  Commission 
n  Educational  Exchange,  the  Board  of  Foreign 
cholarships  and  the  Interdepartmental  Commit- 
je  for  Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation,  in- 
uring on  behalf  of  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
)epartmental  leadership  of  all  interdepartmental 
ctivities  concerned  with  international  educational 
xchange ;  serves  as  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Inter  - 
epartmental  Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cul- 
lral  Cooperation. 

(c)  Organisation.  The  Office  consists  of  the 
ffice  of  the  Director  which  includes  the  executive 
ffice  and  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  States  Ad- 
isory  Commission  for  Educational  Exchange,  and 
lie  Secretariat  of  the  Interdepartmental  Commit- 
ee  on  Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation. 

(1)  Division  of  International  Exchange  of 
'ersons. 

(2)  Division  of  Libraries  and  Institutes. 

xecutive  Staff 

(a)  Purpose.  To  assist  the  Assistant  Secre- 
ary — Public  Affairs  and  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  in  coordinating  the  programs  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Offices  of  International  Inf  or- 
oation,  Educational  Exchange,  and  Public  Affairs 
n  order  to  insure  that  the  information  and  educa- 
ional  exchange  activities  in  the  United  States  and 
broad  are  treated  as  a  total  program  and  that 
lecessary  geographic  considerations  are  applied  to 
he  operations  of  the  Office  of  International  Infor- 
mation and  the  Office  of  Educational  Exchange; 
n  concert  with  and  in  behalf  of  the  central  man- 
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agement  units  of  the  Department,  to  insure  that 
over-all  management  policies  and  methods  of  the 
Department  are  applied  in  the  Offices  under  the 
Assistant  Secretary's  jurisdiction. 

(b)  Major  functions. 

(1)  Prescribes  and  insures  the  effective  execu- 
tion of  a  system  of  field  and  departmental  report- 
ing and  a  system  of  program  evaluation;  main- 
tains Congressional  liaison,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Office  of  the  Counselor,  and  prepares  any  nec- 
essary reports  for  the  Secretary,  the  Congress,  and 
the  general  public. 

(2)  Prescribes  and  insures  the  application  of  a 
system  of  administrative  reports  for  the  Offices  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Assistant  Secretary; 
maintains  liaison,  on  behalf  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary and  the  Deputy,  with  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Service  and  the  several  offices  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary — Administration;  directs  the  internal 
administration  and  procedures  of  the  immediate 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary — Public  Affairs ;  coordinates  and 
reviews  for  the  Assistant  Secretary  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  annual  budgets  for  the  Offices  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

(3)  Maintains  liaison  with  the  geographic  of- 
fices of  the  Department  and  provides  regional 
guidance  to  the  Office  of  International  Informa- 
tion and  the  Office  of  Educational  Exchange;  in 
collaboration  with  the  appropriate  administrative 
divisions  of  the  Department,  and  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  two  previously  named  offices,  has 
responsibility  for,  (a)  initiating  and  processing 
requests  concerning  foreign  service  personnel  ac- 
tions and  administrative  services  for  the  program 
overseas,  (b)  preparation  of  the  budget  for  for- 
eign activities. 

(c)  Organization.  The  Director  of  the  Execu- 
tive Staff  is  responsible  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
and  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary — Public  Af- 
fairs. The  Director's  Staff  includes  officers  re- 
sponsible for  activities  in  the  following  fields: 
Reports  and  Evaluation ;  Administrative  Coordi- 
nation and  Liaison ;  Regional  Program  Guidance. 

Edward  W.  Beattie,  Jr.,  Will  Head  News  Opera- 
tions of  International  Broadcasting   Division 

George  V.  Allen,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Affairs,  announced  on  April  29  the  appoint- 
ment of  Edward  W.  Beattie,  Jr.,  as  head  of  the 
news  operations  of  the  State  Department's  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  Division. 

Mr.  Beattie,  a  veteran  of  15  years  of  service  with 
the  United  Press,  will  assume  his  new  duties  im- 
mediately with  headquarters  in  New  York  City 
(224  West  57th  Street) .  He  will  direct  all  news 
operations  for  the  broadcasts  of  the  Voice  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 
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John  H.  Hilldring  Appointed  as  Special 
Assistant  for  Palestine  Affairs 

[Released  to  the  press  April  28] 

John  H.  Hilldring,  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  occupied  areas,  on  April  28  accepted 
appointment  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Palestine  Affairs. 

General  Hilldring  served  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  occupied  areas  from  April  17,  1946, 
until  his  resignation  on  August  31,  1947.  He  was 
appointed  an  adviser  to  the  United  States  Delega- 
tion to  the  Second  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  on  September  10,  1947,  and 
four  days  later  was  appointed  an  alternate  repre- 
sentative on  the  Delegation,  in  which  capacity  he 
was  a  principal  spokesman  for  this  Government  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Palestine  question.  His 
services  terminated  on  December  2,  1947. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

Teaching  of  Arabic  in  Foreign  Service  Institute 

[Released  to  the  press  May  1] 

The  Foreign  Service  Institute,  which  for  the 
past  year  has  gone  all  out  to  provide  overseas  per- 
sonnel with  instruction  in  some  three  dozen  lan- 
guages so  as  to  make  them  more  useful  in  repre- 
senting American  political  and  economic  interest 
abroad,  has  launched  a  course  in  a  real  "toughie" — 
Arabic. 

Five  officers  of  the  Foreign  Service,  selected 
from  among  those  desiring  to  specialize  in  Near 
Eastern  affairs,  are  working  eight  hours  a  day 
with  native  speakers  of  Arabic,  seeking  to  imitate 
and  master  the  un-English  sounds  which  some  day 
they  will  use  in  communicating  with  the  peoples 
of  Syria,  Lebanon,  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt, 
and  other  Arabic-speaking  areas.  In  the  course, 
which  will  last  six  months,  the  officers  concentrate 
on  the  spoken  language,  with  the  objective  of 
speaking  Arabic  as  the  Arab  speaks  it.  By  Sep- 
tember it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  well  along 
in  conversational  Arabic,  and  they  should  be  able 
to  carry  on  talks  in  the  language  and  make  sense 
of  what  they  hear  in  the  streets  of  Damascus, 
Jidda,  Baghdad,  or  Cairo. 

In  this  new  course,  the  textbook  is  tossed  out 
the  window.  Dr.  Charles  Ferguson,  26-year-old 
Philadelphian  who  supervises  the  instruction,  is 
applying  the  new  techniques  and  insights  devel- 
oped by  modern  linguistic  science  and  uses  his  own 
scientific  transcriptions.  His  students  won't  see 
an  alphabet  until  the  course  is  three  fourths  com- 
pleted. Nor  will  there  be  much  in  the  way  of 
writing,  since  his  theory  is  that  "language  is  the 
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noise   you   make   with   your   face   and   not  til 
scratches  you  make  with  your  fist". 

Arabic  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  troubl 
some  language  problems  of  the  Foreign  Servkj 
Last  year  Dr.  Ferguson,  an  experienced  instml 
tor  in  Arabic,  Japanese,  and  Bengali  with  til 
U.S.  Army  Specialized  Training  Program  ail 
the  Office  of  Strategic  Services,  was  sent  to  tl< 
Near  East  to  gather  material  from  the  dai 
speech  of  the  Arabs  for  a  proposed  new  course  I 
the  Foreign  Service  Institute.  He  returned^  J 
Washington  a  few  months  ago  and  started  puttii  < 
his  findings  into  practical  use. 

Of  the  five  officers  now  studying  the  cours 
three,  by  the  oddest  coincidence,  are  1942  B.. 
graduates  of  the  University  of  California.  Th 
are  Rodger  P.  Davies  and  David  L.  Gamon,  boil 
of  whom  still  make  their  home  in  Berkeley,  an 
Milton  C.  Walstrom  of  Honolulu,  formerly  vi.j 
consuls  at  Jidda,  Asuncion,  and  Kingston  (Jj 
maica) ,  respectively.  The  other  two  are  A.  Dav  i 
Fritzlan  of  Wilmore,  Ky.,  formerly  vice  consul  I 
Tangier,  and  Dayton  S.  Mak  of  Waterloo,  Io\% 
formerly  vice  consul  at  Hamburg.  Harlan  ,j 
Clark  of  Brookfield,  Ohio,  who  received  a  he:l 
start  under  Dr.  Ferguson's  tutelage  at  Beirut  laj 
year,  will  join  the  Washington  group  of  pione'i 
Arabic  students  sometime  in  May.  Mr.  Clark  ji 
presently  assigned  to  the  Legation  at  Beirut  J 
consul. 

Ordinarily,  an  officer  who  needs  special  lingU' 
tic  training  is  "farmed  out"  to  universities  ai. 
colleges  in  the  United  States.  Since  no  institj 
tion  offering  an  adequate  course  in  Arabic  couij 
be  found,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  sud 
training  at  the  Institute.  The  course  in  Arabic  ij 
the  only  one  of  the  Institute's  full-time  intensia 
studies  which  lasts  six  months,  although  sorl 
others  take  up  to  four  months.  There  are  seveil 
semi -intensive  part-time  language  courses  co,- 
sisting  of  two  to  four  hours  daily  instruction  ail 
running  from  two  to  four  months,  and  there  a! 
many  classes  of  one  or  two  hours  a  day  which  as 
supervised  by  instructors  and  which  operate  i' 
varying  periods  ranging  from  one  week  to  a 
weeks.  Generally,  there  are  about  100  Foreiji 
Service  employees,  many  of  them  new  appointed 
participating  in  these  courses. 

The  teaching  of  Arabic  is  greatly  complicate 
by  the  fact  that  written  and  spoken  Arabic  a« 
poles  apart.  From  country  to  country,  and  evi 
from  locality  to  locality,  spoken  Arabic  vara 
greatly.  On  the  other  hand,  written  Arab 
is  traditionally  the  classic  Arabic  of  the  ear* 
Middle  Ages. 

The  classical  written  language  has  a  prestige  i 
Arab  lands  completely  unlike  the  prestige  whil 
any  written  language  of  our  own  past  has  wil 
English-speaking  peoples.  For  example,  when  i 
Arab  ruler  addresses  any  kind  of  government 
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iembly,  he  reads  an  eloquent  speech  composed 
a  classical  scholar.  When  the  extemporaneous 
narks  of  assembly  members  are  put  in  the  rec- 
i,  they  are  phrased  in  classical  Arabic  to  match 
i  ruler's  address. 

Radio  programs  in  Arab  countries  are  also  writ- 
1  in  classical  Arabic.  Hence,  only  the  educated 
n  understand  them.  Script  writers  find  that 
they  try  to  reach  a  wider  audience  by  using  a 
>dern  vernacular  they  run  into  difficulties  since 
a  program,  while  far  more  intelligible  locally, 
:ks  prestige  and  commands  little  confidence  or 
spect. 

Confronted  by  such  a  complex  situation,  the  In- 
tute  has  had  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and 
ike  a  start  on  some  one  dialect  of  spoken  Arabic, 
le  one  chosen  is  that  of  the  Beirut-Damascus- 
rusalem  area.  While  this  dialect  has  its  limi- 
;ions,  it  is  intelligible  to  most  Eastern  Arabs, 
le  plan  of  approach  is  to  teach  students  how  to 
3ve  from  their  knowledge  of  this  dialect  into 
tier  related  dialects,  such  as  those  of  Iraq,  Saudi 
:abia,  and  Egypt,  and  that  of  the  Bedouin  tribes- 
m  of  the  desert. 

In  midsummer,  instruction  will  be  launched  in 
e  written  language  through  the  medium  of  news- 
ipers  and  other  popular  publications.  From 
is,  students  will  move  to  a  consideration  of 
issical  books  and  documents.  The  transition  is 
ilped  by  the  fact  that  modern  newspaper  Arabic 
intermediate  between  spoken  Arabic  and  the 
ritten  classical  language. 

From  the  study  of  the  language,  acquired  in 
rect  daily  contact  with  native  Arabic  speakers, 
is  easy  to  move  on  into  consideration  of  the 
ychology  of  the  Arabs  and  their  social  patterns, 
he  Institute's  course  will  contain  as  much  ma- 
rial  of  this  kind  as  time  limitations  permit. 

Dnsular  Offices 

An  American  Consulate  at  Haifa,  Palestine,  was  offl- 
ally  opened  to  the  public  April  1, 1948. 
The  office  at  Palermo,  Italy,  will  be  raised  to  the  rank 
Consulate  General,  effective  April  8,  1948. 
An  American  Consulate  was  established  at  Elizabeth- 
He,  Belgian  Congo,  on  March  30,  1948. 
An   American   Consulate  was   established   at   Nicosia, 
rprus,  on  April  13,  1948. 


onfirmation 

On  April  26,  1948,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination 
'  W.  Averell  Harriman  to  be  the  United  States  special 
presentative  in  Europe,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador 
straordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 


THE  CONGRESS 

Authorizing  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  have 
rinted  Additional  Copies  of  a  Special  Subcommittee  Re- 
)rt  and  Appendix  on  the  United  States  Information  Serv- 
e  in  Europe.  H.  Rept.  1544,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  to 
^company  H.  Con.  Res.  144. 
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For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address  re- 
quests direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except 
in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  State. 

Health  and  Sanitation:  Cooperative  Program  in  Vene- 
zuela. Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1661. 
Pub.  2988.  13  pp.  5tf. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Venezuela  Extending  Agreement  of  February  18, 
1943,  as  amended,  until  June  30,  1948— Effected  by 
Exchange  of  Notes  Signed  at  Caracas  June  30,  1947 ; 
entered  into  force  June  30,  1947,  effective  January 
1,  1947. 

Settlement  of  Certain  War  Accounts  and  Claims.  Treaties 
and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1675.  Pub.  3027. 
5  pp.     54. 

Agreement  and  Accompanying  Notes  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Czechoslovakia — 
Signed  at  Praha  July  25, 1947 ;  entered  into  force  July 
25, 1947. 

Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations.  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Acts  Series  1677.     Pub.  3038.     5  pp.    5tf. 

Interim  Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  United  Nations — Signed  at  Lake 
Success,  New  York,  December  18,  1947;  entered  into 
force  December  18,  1947. 

Exchange  of  Money  Orders.  Treaties  and  Other  Inter- 
national Acts  Series  1682.     Pub.  3045.  iii,  35  pp.  15tf. 

Agreement,  and  Final  Protocol,  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Other  Governments — Signed 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  September  25,  1946;  Ratified  and 
Approved  by  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States  of  America  February  20,  1947;  Approved  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  Febru- 
ary 27,  1947 ;  entered  into  force  January  1,  1947. 

National  Commission  News,  May  1,  1948.  Pub.  3120.  10 
pp.  lOtf  a  copy ;  $1  a  year ;  foreign  subscription  $1.35  a 
year. 

Prepared  monthly  for  the  United  States  National 
Commission  for  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 

World  Health  Organization — Progress  and  Plans.  Inter- 
national Organization  and  Conference  Series  IV,  World 
Health  Organization  1.    Pub.  3126.    23  pp.    150. 

A  study  of  the  World  Health  Organization,  at  the 
time  of  its  becoming  a  specialized  agency  of  the  United 
Nations ;  an  article  on  its  progress  and  future  plans, 
its  constitution ;  an  intergovernmental  arrangement  on 
the  establishment  of  an  interim  commission;  and  a 
selected  bibliography. 

Address  by  the  Secretary  of  State  Before  the  Second 
Plenary  Session  of  the  Ninth  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  Bogota,  Colombia,  April  1,  1948.  Inter- 
national Organization  and  Conference  Series  II,  American 
Republics  2.    Pub.  3139.    14  pp.    Free. 
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can Child  Congress,  is  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  Social  Security 
Administration,  Federal  Security  Agency.  Miss  Lenroot  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Congress. 
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trengthening  the  United  Nations 


STATEMENT  BY  GEORGE  C.  MARSHALL  > 
Secretary  of  State 


r.  Chairman,  Gentlemen: 
I  will  outline  for  the  Committee  the  views  of 
e  State  Department  with  respect  to  the  structure 
the  United  Nations  and  the  relationship  of  this 
overnment  to  the  United  Nations.  I  will  try  to 
ace  in  perspective  the  steps  which  this  Govern- 
ent  has  taken,  and  the  proposals  now  before  the 
ommittee,  on  this  subject. 

The  interest  shown  by  the  great  majority  of 
mericans  in  the  United  Nations  and  in  increasing 
s  effectiveness  is  an  impressive  fact.  A  vast 
nount  of  thought  is  being  devoted  throughout 
ir  country  to  means  of  furthering  the  objectives 
t  the  Charter  in  the  prevailing  world  circuin- 
ances.  The  attitude  of  the  United  States  to- 
ards  the  problems  of  the  United  Nations  will 
ive  a  profound  effect  on  the  future  of  the 
'ganization. 

A.  clear  understanding  of  the  international  situ- 
;ion  is  essential  to  decisions  on  the  course  we 
lould  pursue.  Neither  the  United  Nations  nor 
ly  other  form  of  world  organization  can  exist  as 
i  abstraction  without  relation  to  the  realities  of 
given  world  situation. 

The  United  Nations  was  conceived  on  the  as- 
imption  that  certain  conditions  would  develop 
blowing  the  war.  These  were:  (1)  that  the 
ajor  powers  charged  with  responsibility  for 
orking  out  peace  settlements  would  complete 
leir  task  promptly  and  effectively;  (2)  that  the 
•itical  postwar  conditions  in  the  economic  and 
Dlitical  fields  would  be  brought  to  an  end  as 
)eedily  as  possible;  and  (3)  that  the  cooperation 
nong  the  great  powers  pledged  during  the  war 
id  reflected  in  the  Charter  would  be  continuing. 
The  United  Nations  was  specifically  designed  to 
reserve  the  peace  and  not  to  make  the  peace.  The 
tsk  of  making  the  peace  settlements  was  specifi- 
illy  recognized  by  article  107  of  the  Charter  as 
le  for  the  responsible  victor  powers.  The  United 
ations  can  assist  in  this  task,  but  the  improve- 


ment of  the  United  Nations  machinery  would  not 
in  itself  solve  the  problem.  Since  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  peace  settlements  have  not  been 
agreed  upon,  the  United  Nations  has  been  com- 
pelled to  carry  on  its  activities  under  world  condi- 
tions far  different  from  those  contemplated  by  the 
Charter. 

It  was  obvious  to  the  framers  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  that  an  effective  organization 
to  preserve  the  peace  must  include  every  major 
power.  The  San  Francisco  conference  created  an 
organization,  the  purposes  and  principles  of  which 
corresponded  with  the  objectives  of  the  United 
States  foreign  policy.  The  organization  as  de- 
veloped at  San  Francisco  received  the  over- 
whelming endorsement  of  the  American  people 
and  had  the  virtually  unanimous  approval  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

This  organization  was  designed  to  consolidate 
and  strengthen  over  a  long  period  of  time  the 
foundations  of  peace  through  common  action  in 
solving  political,  economic,  social,  cultural,  and 
health  problems.  Machinery  was  established  for 
the  settlement  of  international  disputes  by  peace- 
ful means  so  that  the  advice  and  assistance  of  all 
members,  and  the  mobilization  of  world  public 
opinion,  might  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  pacific 
settlement  of  disputes.  It  was  found  possible  to 
go  considerably  farther  than  the  League  of  Na- 
tions in  the  establishment  of  enforcement  machin- 
ery, but  at  the  San  Francisco  conference  none  of 
the  major  powers  was  prepared  to  grant  to  this 
organization  the  right  of  enforcement  against  a 
major  power. 

When  universal  agreement  to  the  Charter  was 
achieved,  the  strength  of  the  major  powers  in  rela- 
tion to  one  another  was  such  that  no  one  of  them 
could  safely  break  the  peace  if  the  others  stood 
united  in  defense  of  the  Charter.    Under  existing 

1  Made  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
May  5,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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world  circumstances  the  maintenance  of  a  compa- 
rable power  relationship  is  fundamental  to  world 
security. 

The  aspirations  of  the  people  of  the  world  as  set 
forth  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  have 
been  shaken  by  developments  since  the  summer  of 
1945.  It  gradually  became  apparent  that  the  post- 
war conditions  anticipated  at  San  Francisco  were 
not  being  realized.  The  failure  of  concerted 
action  by  the  major  Allies  rendered  it  necessary  for 
the  United  States  Government  to  attempt  to  cre- 
ate the  desired  postwar  conditions  in  cooperation 
with  other  states  willing  to  do  so. 

It  became  progressively  clearer  that  serious  mis- 
conceptions prevailed  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union  concerning  western  civiliza- 
tion and  the  possibilities  for  developing  stabilized 
working  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  other  members  of  the  community  of  nations. 
It  is  a  misconception  to  suppose  that  domination 
of  the  world  by  a  single  system  is  inevitable.  It  is 
a  misconception  to  suppose  that  differing  systems 
cannot  live  side  by  side  in  peace  under  the  basic 
rules  of  international  conduct  prescribed  by  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  These  rules  are 
obligatory  upon  all  members. 

A  fundamental  task  of  the  United  Nations  and 
of  our  foreign  policy  is  to  dispel  the  misconcep- 
tions of  the  Soviet  leaders  and  to  bring  about  a 
more  realistic  view  of  what  is  possible  and  what 
is  impossible  in  the  relationship  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  world  at  large.  In  this  way 
there  can  be  restored  to  international  society  the 
equilibrium  necessary  to  permit  the  United  Na- 
tions to  function  as  contemplated  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Our  realization  of  the  need  for  this  equilibrium 
has  led  to  action  along  several  lines,  all  designed 
to  create  conditions  favorable  to  the  working  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  first  necessary  step  was 
to  insure  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
members.  The  ability  of  democratic  peoples  to 
preserve  their  independence  in  the  face  of  totali- 
tarian threats  depends  upon  their  determination 
to  do  so.  That  determination  in  turn  depends 
upon  the  development  of  a  healthy  economic  and 
political  life  and  a  genuine  sense  of  security. 

Therefore,  the  United  States  Government  is 
responding  to  requests  to  provide  economic  as- 
sistance to  various  countries  in  Europe  and  else- 
where. The  United  States  is  cooperating  with 
16  European  countries  in  a  recovery  program  pro- 
viding for  self-help  and  mutual  aid. 

The  United  States  Government  is  now  con- 
sidering the  steps  necessary  to  bring  the  national 
military  establishment  to  the  minimum  level 
necessary  to  restore  the  balance  of  power  relation- 
ships required  for  international  security. 

The  United  States  is  acutely  aware  that  the  re- 
turn of  a  sense  of  security  to  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  is  essential  for  the  promotion  of  con- 
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ditions  under  which  the  United  Nations  cal 
function.  The  necessary  steps  for  self-protecticl 
against  aggression  can  be  taken  within  the  Chartil 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  Charter  recognizl 
in  article  51  the  right  of  individual  and  collectrj 
self-defense  against  armed  attack  until  the  Sj 
curity  Council  has  taken  the  measures  necessail 
to  preserve  peace  and  security.  Articles  52,  51 
and  54  provide  for  regional  arrangements  dealir  I 
with  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  arl 
security,  on  condition  that  such  arrangements  a  I 
consistent  with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  til 
Charter. 

In  recognition  of  the  possibility  foreseen  in  til 
Charter  that  an  armed  attack  might  occur  upon! 
member  of  the  United  Nations,  despite  the  bin! 
ing  obligations  accepted  by  every  member  to  rl 
frain  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  again! 
another  state,  the  United  States  and  the  othl 
American  republics  concluded  at  Rio  de  Janei'J 
last  year  a  treaty  for  individual  and  collectil 
self-defense.  Certain  countries  of  westel 
Europe  likewise  have  organized  themselves  into! 
Western  Union,  for  their  individual  and  collectil 
self-defense.  By  such  arrangements  under  articl 
51  of  the  Charter  and  the  articles  providing  f  j 
regional  arrangements,  constructive  steps  hal 
been  taken  to  bulwark  international  security  ail 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  Our  intention  to  i\ 
ford  encouragement  and  support  to  arrangemer.l 
made  by  free  nations  for  the  preservation  of  the] 
independence  and  liberty  has  already  been  statl 
by  the  President  in  his  message  to  the  Congre 
on  March  17th. 

The  United  States  Government  has  follow 
an  active  policy  of  strengthening  the  existu 
machinery  of  the  United  Nations. 

(1)  We  have  endeavored  to  assure  that  t 
United  Nations  would  carry  out  its  responsibilit: 
in  dealing  with  the  dangerous  political  issi 
which  have  arisen  in  various  quarters  of  the  wor! 
We  have  sought  to  promote  its  basic  work  on  ec 
nomic  problems,  human  rights,  freedom  of  i 
formation,  health,  and  related  needs. 

(2)  We  have  made  proposals  toward  restrai 
ing  the  use  of  the  veto  in  the  Security  Couh 
and  reducing  the  scope  of  the  veto  through 
elimination  from  matters  of  pacific  settlement  a: 
the  admission  of  new  members. 

(3)  We  proposed  the  establishment  of  an  I 
terim  Committee  of  the  General  Assembl 
popularly  known  as  the  Little  Assembly,  to  ccl 
sider  various  possibilities  for  improving  intJ 
national  cooperation  and  to  put  to  work  the  unci 
veloped  powers  of  the  General  Assembly  in  tl 
field  of  international  security.  By  means  of  til 
Committee  the  far-reaching  influence  of  the  Gel 
eral  Assembly  is  being  brought  more  effectivelya 
bear  in  fulfilling  the  purposes  and  principles  of  tl 
Charter. 
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The  United  Nations  is  the  forum  of  daily  world 
gotiation.  It  is  the  world's  vehicle  for  dealing 
ith  basic  economic  and  social  maladjustments, 
r  developing  safeguards  of  essential  freedoms, 
r  advancing  the  development  of  dependent  peo- 
es  and  areas. 

On  several  occasions  negotiation  in  the  United 
itions,  even  during  its  short  history,  has  post- 
med  fighting  long  enough  to  remove  the  cause 
r  fighting.  It  is  a  forum  of  negotiation  where 
arges  or  distortions  are  held  answerable,  where 
olations  of  treaty  obligations  must  meet  the 
rdict  of  world  opinion,  and  where  those  re- 
onsible  must  answer  for  their  conduct.  It  is 
forum  where  the  nations  of  the  world  are  called 
)on  to  uphold  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
larter.  United  Nations  negotiation  affords  con- 
luing  working  contacts  in  international  rela- 
ms  and  an  open  door  to  communication  between 
e  East  and  the  West. 

A  number  of  projects  designed  to  improve  in- 
rnational  conditions  by  new  forms  of  inter- 
itional  organization  have  been  proposed.  These 
•ojects  envisage  radical  changes  in  the  existing 
nited  Nations  Charter.  Some  propose  the  elimi- 
ition  of  a  veto  on  enforcement  measures,  the 
tablishment  of  inequality  of  voting  among  the 
ajor  powers,  and  the  virtual  elimination  of  the 
fluence  of  small  nations  in  Security  Council  de- 
sions.  Others  go  beyond  the  revision  of  the 
nited  Nations  Charter  and  call  for  the  establish- 
ent  of  new  forms  of  international  structure  along 
e  lines  of  world  government.  In  general,  the 
'oponents  of  these  projects  recognize  the  prob- 
)ility  that  the  proposals  would  not  be  accepted 
t  at  least  one  of  the  major  powers  and  by  a  num- 
sr  of  other  governments  now  members  of  the 
nited  Nations.  They  advocate  that  in  this  case 
ie  respective  projects  be  put  into  effect  among 
ich  nations  as  would  accept  them. 
All  of  these  projects  appear  to  rest  on  the  as- 
mption  that  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of 
orld  affairs  is  a  result  of  inability  on  the  part 
'  the  United  Nations  to  prevent  aggression ;  that 
is  inability  arises  from  the  exercise  of  the  veto 
)wer  in  the  Security  Council  and  the  lack  of  a 
nited  Nations  police  force ;  that  if  the  veto  power 
1  enforcement  decisions  could  be  removed  and 
e  United  Nations  provided  with  armed  forces, 
agression  could  be  prevented ;  and  that  the  prin- 
pal  barrier  to  world  peace  would  thereby  cease 

exist. 

The  general  assumption  rests  I  think  on  an  in- 
implete  analysis  of  our  main  problems  of  foreign 
)licy  at  this  juncture  and  of  the  part  which  in- 
rnational  organization  can  play  in  solving  them. 

The  underlying  problem  in  the  immediate 
iture  is  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  eco- 
>mic,  social,  and  political  health  in  the  world  and 
i  give  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  a  sense  of  se- 
irity  which  is  essential  for  them  to  carry  on  the 
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task  of  recovery.  What  is  needed  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  world  order  based  on  law  and  dedicated 
to  peace  and  progress  is  a  widespread  improve- 
ment in  the  material  and  social  well-being  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  The  responsibility  for  such 
improvement  will  always  rest  primarily  upon  the 
peoples  and  governments  themselves.  In  this 
field  the  United  Nations,  however,  can  play  an  in- 
creasingly active  role. 

The  factor  of  military  strength  is  of  immediate 
and  major  importance  in  the  present  world  situa- 
tion, but  is  not  the  element  which  will  be  para- 
mount in  the  long  run.  The  emphasis  often  placed 
solely  on  the  military  aspects  of  world  affairs  does 
a  disservice  to  the  cause  of  peace.  The  more  that 
present  differences  are  talked  about  and  treated  ex- 
clusively as  a  military  problem,  the  more  they  tend 
to  become  so. 

The  problems  today  presented  to  those  who  de- 
sire peace  are  not  questions  of  structure.  Nor  are 
they  problems  solvable  merely  by  new  forms  of  or- 
ganization. They  require  performance  of  obliga- 
tions already  undertaken,  fidelity  to  pledges  al- 
ready given.  Basic  human  frailties  cannot  be 
overcome  by  Charter  provisions  alone,  for  they 
exist  in  the  behavior  of  men  and  governments. 

The  suggestion  that  a  revised  United  Nations,  or 
some  form  of  world  government,  should  be 
achieved,  if  necessary,  without  those  nations  which 
would  be  unwilling  to  join,  deserves  special  at- 
tention. Such  a  procedure  would  probably  destroy 
the  present  United  Nations  organization.  The  re- 
sult would  be  a  dispersal  of  the  community  of  na- 
tions, followed  by  the  formation  of  rival  military 
alliances  and  isolated  groups  of  states.  This  result 
would  weaken  us  and  expose  us  to  even  greater 
dangers  from  those  who  seek  domination  of  other 
states. 

It  is  not  changes  in  the  form  of  international  in- 
tercourse which  we  now  require.  It  is  to  changes 
of  substance  that  we  must  look  for  an  improvement 
of  the  world  situation.  And  it  is  to  those  changes 
of  substance  that  oUr  policy  has  been  directed. 
When  the  substance  of  the  world  situation  im- 
proves, the  United  Nations  will  be  able  to  func- 
tion with  full  effectiveness.  Meanwhile  we  will 
continue  our  efforts  in  cooperation  with  other  gov- 
ernments to  improve  the  working  of  the  United 
Nations  under  the  Charter. 

The  United  Nations  was  created  after  years  of 
study  and  after  many  months  of  difficult  negotia- 
tions. It  now  has  58  members.  It  is  the  symbol  of 
the  aspirations  of  mankind.  Its  success  is  the  hope 
of  mankind.  All  new  efforts  to  attain  order  and 
organization  in  the  affairs  of  men  require  time  to 
grow  roots  in  the  loyalties  of  men.  The  history  of 
our  own  people  testifies  to  this  necessity.  Let  us 
not  in  our  impatience  and  our  fears  sacrifice  the 
hard- won  gains  that  we  now  possess  in  the  United 
Nations  organization. 
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STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN  > 


U.S.  Representative  at  the  Seat  of  the  United  Nations 


I  am  deeply  moved  by  the  desire  to  strengthen 
the  United  Nations  that  is  demonstrated  by  the 
Congress  in  calling  these  hearings.  Earnest  and 
continuing  support  of  the  United  Nations  is 
clearly  needed  in  a  world  which  has  suffered  two 
devastating  wars  in  25  years,  which  faces  the 
danger  (which  is  filled  with  fear)  of  a  third,  and 
in  which  over  half  the  people  are  both  hungry 
and  illiterate. 

Building  peace  and  security  in  such  a  world  is 
a  tremendous  job.  Fortunately,  the  work  of  secur- 
ing agreement  among  sovereign  nations  on  the 
plan  for  an  international  organization  to  main- 
tain peace  was  begun  while  a  majority  of  them 
were  united  in  fighting  a  common  enemy. 

Structure  of  the  United  Nations 

The  men  who  wrote  the  Charter  at  Dumbarton 
Oaks  and  San  Francisco  realized  that  an  interna- 
tional organization  formed  to  preserve  the  peace 
must  include  every  major  power  in  its  membership, 
with  no  exceptions.  That  was  true  in  1945 ;  it  is 
true  today.  To  attain  that  goal,  each  member 
had  to  pay  a  price.  Each  had  to  yield  on  some  of 
its  own  desires  as  to  the  shape  of  the  Organization 
and  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  wishes  of  others. 

The  Charter  which  resulted  clearly  defined  the 
effort  which  would  be  required  if  the  peoples  of 
the  world  were  to  find  the  peace,  the  freedom,  and 
the  decent  living  which  they  earnestly  sought. 

The  first  task  was  the  removal  of  the  causes  of 
war. 

The  Charter  was  framed  to  combine  the  efforts 
of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  in  creating 
the  conditions  of  peace  through  joint  action. 

The  second  task  was  to  substitute  for  war  pacific 
settlement  of  disputes. 

The  third  task  was  to  insure  collective  security 
by  peace  forces  voluntarily  agreed  upon  by  mem- 
bers. 

Assuming  that  the  numerous  and  varied  efforts 
of  the  Congress,  of  state  legislatures,  of  towns  and 
cities,  as  well  as  of  important  civic  organizations, 
recognize  the  need  for  the  United  Nations  and  are 
intended  to  strengthen  it — then  there  must  be  a 
reconciliation  among  them  and  with  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  which  is  based  on  reality. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  such  a  reconciliation 
cannot  occur  if  the  purpose  is  something  else.  If 
the  purpose  should  be  to  discredit  the  United 
Nations  as  impotent  or  to  dissolve  it  in  order  to 
try  erecting  a  new  organization  with  its  rubble, 
there  cannot  be  reconciliation. 


2  Made  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
May  5,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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What  I  have  to  say  is  based  upon  the  assumptic 
that  we  all  seek  to  take  measures  that  are  pract 
cable  and  feasible  for  preserving  and  strengths 
ing  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  beginning,  we  must  consider  the  realit 
of  the  unanimity  rule  bearing  upon  amendment  < 
the  Charter.  Article  108  provides  that  ameni 
ments  cannot  come  into  force  without  ratificatic 
by  all  of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Securil 
Council.  I  can  give  you  positive  evidence  th; 
such  unanimity  is  not  now  possible. 

On  January  19,  1948,  the  five  permanent  meii 
bers  met  at  my  request  and  considered  suggestioi 
to  amend  the  Charter  with  respect  to  the  use  of  tl 
veto  on  matters  of  pacific  settlement  and  upon  p 
titions  for  membership.  You  will  recognize  th; 
these  suggestions  are  far  less  drastic  than  any  (J 
the  proposals  for  revision  now  before  you.  On 
one  of  the  five  was  willing  to  amend  the  Chart 
in  this  regard:  that  was  the  United  States  | 
America. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that,  in  the  present  co 
ditions  confronting  the  world,  at  least  four  of  t' 
permanent  members  will  exert  their  influence 
prevent  a  convention  being  called  under  artic 
109  for  reviewing  the  present  Charter  with  a  vie 
of  amending  it. 

Therefore,  what  procedure  should  we  adopt  ?  ) 
the  first  place,  we  have  to  know  where  our  trouble 
and  the  specific  objective  we  are  aiming  at.  If  e: 
perience  for  the  brief  life  of  the  United  Nations 
a  guide  safe  to  be  followed,  then  we  ought  rig] 
here  and  now  to  consider  that  experience.  Wh 
is  it? 

Let  us  look  at  what  has  been  accomplished 
connection  with  the  first  task,  namely,  removal  i 
the  causes  of  war. 

Accomplishments 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  now  has  j 
commissions  of  experts  at  work.  These  inclux 
three  regional  economic  commissions  which  a 
studying  the  feasibility  of  concerted  regional  a 
tion  for  raising  levels  of  economic  activity, 
fourth  is  starting.  Kules  have  been  agreed  up( 
for  increasing  international  trade  in  a  changir 
world  economy  and  organizing  to  make  these  rul 
effective.  Specialized  agencies  are  at  work  on  : 
nancial  problems,  on  health  problems,  on  problen 
of  human  rights  and  the  freedom  of  informatio 

The  three  postwar  years  have  seen  the  buildn 
of  more  instruments  for  constructive  internation 
cooperation  than  ever  before  in  history.  Durn 
this  year,  the  United  Nations  network  of  intern 
tional  organizations  is  bringing  governmental  re 
resentatives  together  at  more  than  2,500  meetings 
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rhe  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  pro- 
les a  good  example  of  what  is  actually  being 
lie. 

[ts  studies  have  revealed  that  with  the  expected 
rease  in  population,  food  production  in  the  next 
years  must  be  increased  110  percent  if  we  are  to 
nd  mass  starvation  with  all  its  accompanying 
zards  to  peace  and  stability. 
Consequently,  it  has  established  the  World  Food 
uncil  to  help  allocate  exportable  food  surpluses 
&  fertilizers,  to  promote  the  production  and  dis- 
bution  of  farm  machinery,  and  to  focus  atten- 
n  on  dangerous  food  situations, 
[t  has  sent  agricultural  experts  on  special  mis- 
ns  to  Greece,  Poland,  and  Siam  to  work  out 
ms  for  increased  agricultural  production  in 
jse  countries. 

[t  has  held  international  conferences  to  increase 
oduction  of  rice,  cereals,  and  timber.  It  has 
Iped  countries  in  the  Near  East  to  begin  deep- 
11  irrigation  and  swamp-drainage  projects, 
[t  is  aiding  Peru  to  establish  refrigeration  and 
•rage  facilities  for  its  fishing  industry.  Iran, 
echoslovakia,  and  China  have  received  help  on 
2cific  projects  to  increase  their  food  supplies. 
It  has  undertaken  other  food-producing  meas- 
es such  as  field  demonstration  schools  in  western 
irope  on  hybrid  corn,  artificial  insemination, 
d  veterinary  techniques. 
It  has  given  advice  to  the  International  Bank 

loans  for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  and  in- 
strial  machinery. 

These  positive  accomplishments  are  little  known, 
le  conflicts  that  have  been  prevented  never  make 
e  headlines.  A  single  veto  in  the  Security  Coun- 
1  gets  more  publicity  than  an  entire  session  of  the 
'usteeship  Council  or  the  Economic  and  Social 
>uncil.  And  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  there  is  no 
to  in  any  of  the  United  Nations  agencies  which 
e  advancing  the  economic,  social,  and  ethical 
mdards  of  mankind.  Collective  effort  to  remove 
e  causes  of  war  and  create  the  conditions  of 
ace  cannot  be  vetoed. 

We  have  given  only  a  partial  survey  of  the  work 
lich  one  of  the  12  specialized  agencies  of  the 
riited  Nations  has  under  way  to  remove  condi- 
>ns  that  lead  to  conflict.  These  agencies  are  at 
)rk  removing  ill  health,  poverty,  ignorance, 
onomic  conflict,  and  intolerance,  which  are 
uses  of  shooting  war.  Let  us  encourage  and  not 
nder  them.  Let  us  support  the  United  Nations 
stead  of  destroying  it. 

The  second  task  is  comprehended  in  chapter 
T,  "Pacific  Settlement  of  Disputes."    This  task  is 
ing  performed,  out  here  help  is  needed. 
War  cannot  be  abolished  without  substituting 
mething  for  it.   Historically,  it  has  been  a  means 

determining  political  solutions.     Yet,  its  re- 
Its  are  so  tragic  that  other  means  must  be  found 

arrive  at  real  solutions.     The  dreadful  curse 

massacre  is  an  impelling  force  which  drives  us 
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forward  toward  all  reasonable  measures  for 
strengthening  the  capacity  of  the  United  Nations 
to  perform  its  second  task. 

Chapter  VI,  "Pacific  Settlement  of  Disputes,"  is 
by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  Charter. 
Experience  in  the  United  Nations  with  disputes, 
"the  continuance  of  which  is  likely  to  endanger 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity", leads  to  the  judgment  that  we  should  stay 
within  chapter  VI  just  as  long  as  it  is  humanly 
possible  to  do  so. 

The  frailty  in  the  Security  Council  to  which  I 
wish  to  point  is  one  of  procedure.  We  have  en- 
countered a  misuse  of  the  veto.  It  is  in  chapter  VI, 
where  we  seek  to  substitute  for  war  the  great 
principle  of  agreement,  that  the  misuse  of  the  veto 
has  caused  skepticism,  criticism,  and  search  for 
improvement.  Right  here  it  is  necessary  to  rec- 
oncile with  the  facts  the  efforts  at  strengthening 
the  United  Nations. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  exercised  the  veto  23 
times — eleven  times  on  membership  applications, 
nine  times  on  issues  of  pacific  settlement,  and  three 
times  on  the  Balkan  issue. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  United  Nations  has  failed 
because  of  this  veto.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  spite  of  the  veto,  as  I  will  demonstrate. 
However,  it  is  true  that  the  United  Nations  could 
expedite  its  service  and  accomplish  more  effective 
solutions  of  disputes  and  situations  if  the  veto 
privilege  were  not  permitted  to  interfere  with 
pacific  settlement  of  disputes. 

I  wish  to  persuade  you,  from  the  facts.  Your 
earnest  work  toward  strengthening  the  United 
Nations  is  encouraging  because  of  the  influence 
which  your  views  may  have  upon  the  adoption  of 
improved  practices  and  procedures  within  the 
Charter.  When  it  becomes  feasible  to  amend  the 
Charter  in  respect  of  chapter  VI,  as  well  as  in 
respect  of  admission  of  new  members,  the  strong 
position  you  will  have  taken  in  criticism  of  this 
frailty  should  prove  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations.  That  time  has 
not  arrived,  as  I  will  point  out. 

Now,  first  let  me  show  what  has  actually  hap- 
pened in  the  use  of  the  United  Nations  to  substi- 
tute pacific  solutions  for  war. 

1.  The  Security  Council  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  Soviet  Union  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  the 
territory  of  Iran. 

2.  The  withdrawal  of  British  and  French  troops 
from  Syria  and  Lebanon  was  a  result  of  a  Security 
Council  expression  of  strong  views. 

3.  The  Security  Council  has  helped  to  protect 
the  political  independence  and  territorial  integrity 
of  Greece,  even  though  the  Soviet  Union  three 
times  vetoed  efforts  to  deal  with  the  situation. 
Twice  the  vetoes  overcame  a  majority  of  nine, 
which  supported  resolutions  finding  that  assistance 
to  and  support  of  guerrillas  on  the  northern  bor- 
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ders  of  Greece  constituted  a  threat  to  the  peace 
within  the  meaning  of  chapter  VII  of  the  Charter. 
The  third  veto  was  on  a  resolution  requesting  the 
General  Assembly  to  make  recommendations  in  the 
Greek  case.  The  veto  failed  in  its  purpose;  it  did 
not  bar  all  United  Nations  service  for  peace.  The 
Security  Council  merely  divested  itself  of  the 
subject,'  and  the  General  Assembly,  five  weeks 
later,  passed  a  resolution  calling  upon  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  to  do  nothing  which 
could  furnish  assistance  to  the  guerrillas. 

The  General  Assembly  also  established  the  Bal- 
kan Commission  with  headquarters  at  Salonika  to 
observe  the  compliance  with  the  recommendations 
and  to  assist  in  implementing  them.  These  recom- 
mendations outlined  specific  methods  for  settle- 
ment of  their  disputes  by  peaceful  means.  This 
Balkan  Commission  is  now  at  work  on  the  ground. 
The  tremendous  moral  effect  of  surveillance  by  all 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  now  being  witnessed. 

The  United  Nations  certainly  has  upset  the  time- 
table of  the  aggression  of  Communism  in  Greece. 
The  United  Nations  is  helping  Greece  in  her  strug- 
gle for  freedom.  The  United  States  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  Nations  has  helped  Greece  to  pre- 
serve her  independence. 

4.  Indonesia  was  another  situation,  the  continu- 
ance of  which  might  have  led  to  a  threat  to  inter- 
national security  and  peace.  War  had  already  be- 
gun between  the  Dutch  and  Indonesians,  but  the 
Security  Council  was  able  to  obtain  a  truce.  More- 
over, a  Good  Offices  Committee  was  set  up,  which 
helped  to  determine  lines  of  demarcation  between 
the  forces  and  to  obtain  agreement  on  18  principles 
to  guide  the  setting  up  of  the  United  States  of  In- 
donesia. Progress  is  now  being  made  on  the  basis 
of  those  principles.  This  was  an  achievement 
which  involved  the  peace  and  security  of  a  popula- 
tion equal  to  half  of  that  of  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  one  of  the  great  consequences  of  the  pa- 
cific settlement  of  this  dispute  is  to  give  strength 
to  the  movement  away  from  the  old  colonial  system 
toward  self-government  and  independence.  This 
movement  is  of  critical  importance  to  a  vast  area 
both  in  Asia  and  Africa.  We  find  it  involved  in- 
directly in  the  next  item — India-Pakistan. 

5.  India  and  Pakistan  brought  their  dispute 
over  Kashmir  to  the  Security  Council  with  repre- 
sentations that,  if  the  conditions  continued,  war 
of  communal  intensity  might  break  out  all  over 
the  subcontinent.  Four  hundred  million  inhabi- 
tants of  the  newly  established  free  dominions  of 
India  and  Pakistan  were  on  the  verge  of  war.  If 
the  United  Nations  had  not  been  available  to  them, 
the  conditions,  now  bad  enough,  would  certainly 
have  been  much  worse  by  this  time. 

Their  case  was  kept  within  chapter  VI.  Pro- 
longed, difficult  negotiations  were  tried  without 
agreement  between  the  parties ;  whereupon  the  Se- 
curity Council  adopted  recommendations  for  a 
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truce  and  a  plebiscite.  These  recommendations  ai 
not  compulsory  but  are  a  guide  and  help  to  tb 
parties  if  they  acquiesce  in  them.  This  matter  : 
still  pending.  But  already  it  has  rendered  a  gres 
service  in  cooling  off  the  parties  and  in  keeping  tt 
violence  from  spreading. 

In  both  of  these  last  two  cases  the  veto  privily 
existed  but  was  not  exercised.  The  Soviet  Unio 
opposed  but  did  not  veto.  Instead,  it  followed  tl 
procedure  of  abstaining  from  voting.  In  passin; 
let  me  point  out  that  this  procedure  has  grown  oi 
of  experience  and  has  whatever  validity  custo: 
can  give,  because  it  has  been  employed  by  all  < 
the  great  powers  several  times. 

6.  In  the  Korean  case,  the  General  Assembly  w. 
called  upon  for  help  when  negotiations  betwef 
ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  establishing 
government  in  Korea  reached  an  impasse.  No^ 
a  General  Assembly  commission  is  in  operation ; 
Korea  preparing  for  a  plebiscite.  This  plebiscii 
under  United  Nations  observation,  will  be  held 
the  whole  of  Korea,  if  possible ;  but  if  not  possib; 
it  will  be  held  in  the  southern  zone  which  contai 
at  least  two  thirds  of  Korea's  total  population. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  not  participating  in  tl; 
Korean  Commission ;  but  at  no  time  in  its  histo 
did  the  veto  apply  because  the  Commission  is 
subsidiary  organ  of  the  General  Assembly  und 
article  22. 

7.  The  Palestine  case  illustrates  the  basic  dc 
trine  that  General  Assembly  recommendatioi 
depend  wholly  on  voluntary  cooperation.  It  w 
brought  by  Great  Britain,  the  mandatory  powi, 
to  the  General  Assembly  for  recommendation  i- 
specting  the  future  government  of  Palestine,  d 
November  29, 1947,  the  General  Assembly  adopt! 
a  resolution  recommending  the  partition 
Palestine;  but  it  referred  the  resolution  to  t| 
Security  Council  for  action  of  the  followif 
nature : 

"The  General  Assembly,  .  .  . 

"Recommends  to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  t« 
mandatory  Power  for  Palestine,  and  to  all  otb 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  the  adoption  a \ 
implementation,  with  regard  to  the  future  govei- 
ment  of  Palestine,  of  the  Plan  of  Partition  wii 
Economic  Union  set  out  below ; 

"Requests  that 

"(a)  The  Security  Council  take  the  necessa? 
measures  as  provided  for  in  the  plan  for  its  imp- 
mentation ; 

"(6)  The  Security  Council  consider,  if  circu- 
stances  during  the  transitional  period  require  Sifl 
consideration,  whether  the  situation  in  Palest^ 
constitutes  a  threat  to  the  peace.  If  it  decides  tl  t 
such  a  threat  exists,  and  in  order  to  maintain  int - 
national  peace  and  security,  the  Security  Cour  1 
should  supplement  the  authorization  of  the  G'  - 
eral  Assembly  by  taking  measures,  under  Artie* 
39  and  41  of  the  Charter,  to  empower  the  Uni  d 
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ations  Commission,  as  provided  in  this  resolu- 
on,  to  exercise  in  Palestine  the  functions  which 
•e  assigned  to  it  by  this  resolution ; 
"(c)  The  Security  Council  determine  as  a  threat 
the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace  or  act  of  aggres- 
on,  in  accordance  with  Article  39  of  the  Charter, 
ly  attempt  to  alter  by  force  the  settlement  en- 
saged  by  this  resolution ; 

"(d)  The  Trusteeship  Council  be  informed  of 
ie  responsibilities  envisaged  for  it  in  this  plan ;" 

This  was  done  by  virtue  of  paragraph  2  of 
-tide  11,  providing,  among  other  things:  "Any 
ich  question  on  which  action  is  necessary  shall  be 
(ferred  to  the  Security  Council  by  the  General 
ssembly  either  before  or  after  discussion." 

This  case  is  so  well  known  that  I  need  only 
Dint  to  the  fact  that  the  Security  Council  denied 
:tion.  On  the  motion  of  the  United  States  to 
:cept  the  request  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
oplement  the  plan,  only  five  votes  could  be  ob- 
lined  in  support  of  it,  namely :  the  United  States, 
ie  Soviet  Union,  France,  Belgium,  and  the 
kraine.  Thereupon,  the  Security  Council  di- 
eted the  five  permanent  members  to  consult  on 
hether  or  not  the  situation  in  Palestine  consu- 
lted a  threat  to  international  security  and  peace 
tid  also  to  report  what  recommendations  ought 
)  be  made  to  the  United  Nations  Palestinian  Com- 
lission  to  carry  out  the  partition  plan.  They 
)und  and  reported  that  the  partition  plan  could 
ot  be  implemented  by  peaceful  means,  and  they 
■ere  unable  to  make  the  finding  of  a  threat  to  in- 
>rnational  peace.  Therefore,  the  problem  of  Pal- 
atine was  again  referred  to  a  Special  Session  of 
ie  General  Assembly  where  it  is  now  under 
Dnsideration. 

8.  In  addition  to  the  Security  Council  and  the 
reneral  Assembly,  the  resources  of  the  Interna- 
ional  Court  of  Justice  are  being  utilized  in  the 
acific  settlement  of  disputes. 

British  charges  against  Albania  resulting  from 
tie  damage  by  mines  to  two  destroyers  and  the  loss 
f  44  lives  in  the  Corfu  Channel  are  now  before 
tie  Court.  Here  is  another  case  where  a  Soviet 
eto  failed  to  achieve  its  purpose.  The  Soviet 
Jnion  vetoed  a  Security  Council  resolution  fixing 
he  blame  upon  Albania,  but  the  case  was  referred 

0  the  International  Court  for  adjudication  none- 
heless,  and  both  parties  have  recognized  the  juris- 
iction  of  the  Court. 

1  9.  The  Court  also  is  considering  the  validity  of 
Soviet  vetoes  of  membership  applications.  Its 
Wings  should  be  ready  in  time  for  consideration 
iy  the  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
September. 

10.  Even  when  Security  Council  action  is 
jtymied  by  the  misuse  of  the  veto  a  great  deal  is  ac- 
complished nevertheless.     The  current  Security 
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Council  consideration  of  the  coup  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia is  a  good  example.  This  entire  proceeding 
has  been  conducted  in  the  face  of  Soviet  veto 
threats.  But  their  threats  cannot  halt  the  Coun- 
cil's examination  of  evidence.  If  and  when  the 
veto  occurs,  the  evidence  will  become  part  of  the 
record. 

Changes  Are  Needed 

Notwithstanding  these  accomplishments, 
changes  are  needed.  There  are  ways  of  working 
for  them  within  the  Charter. 

Vigorous  efforts  are  under  way  now  to  improve 
the  machinery  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  pa- 
cific settlement  of  disputes. 

The  United  States  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Interim  Committee  of 
the  General  Assembly.  This  Little  Assembly,  as 
it  is  generally  known,  is  now  studying  a  number 
of  proposals  aimed  toward  strengthening  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes. 
Moreover,  it  is  working  on  a  series  of  suggestions 
to  restrict  the  application  of  the  veto  and  liberalize 
the  voting  procedures  of  the  Security  Council. 
The  results  of  this  work  will  be  taken  up  at  the 
next  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
September. 

I  believe  that  this  distinguished  Committee  has 
a  copy  of  a  provisional  list  of  Security  Council  de- 
cisions which  the  United  States  proposes  should  be 
made  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  seven  members 
whether  or  not  such  decisions  are  regarded  as  pro- 
cedural or  non-procedural.  Your  views  touching 
this  effort  could  stimulate  it.  They  would 
strengthen  us  in  our  efforts  to  obtain  what  is  really 
needed :  agreement  among  the  permanent  members 
that  such  voting  procedures  could  be  followed  and 
the  establishment  of  these  voting  procedures  by 
rules. 

This  approach  has  a  chance  of  success,  it  is  real- 
istic, and  it  recognizes  the  one  essential  in  build- 
ing a  genuine  system  of  collective  security — Big 
Power  unity. 

No  abandonment  of  universality  should  be  tol- 
erated. There  is  no  real  security  without  uni- 
versality. We  must  not  tear  down  this  powerful 
buttress  of  the  world  organization.  Instead;  the 
structure  should  be  braced  on  the  inside. 

East  and  West  Relations  the  Core 

The  core  of  the  world-security  problems  is  the 
relationship  between  the  East  and  the  West. 
Since  the  end  of  the  war,  the  rift  between  these 
two  powerful  groups  has  gradually  widened.  No 
matter  what  the  machinery,  no  matter  how  strin- 
gent the  Charter  limitations,  the  operators  of  the 
machinery  would  still  be  the  member  states.  If 
these  states  will  observe  the  obligations  contained 
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in  the  present  Charter  and  cooperate  within  the 
present  framework  of  the  Organization,  its 
gravest  problems  will  be  solved. 

Creation  of  additional  machinery  would  not  af- 
fect the  basic  political  situation  with  which  we 
are  confronted.  What  is  necessary  is  a  funda- 
mental adjustment  between  East  and  West.  This 
will  have  to  be  undertaken  at  the  suitable  time. 

The  fact  that  in  the  short  span  of  its  existence, 
the  United  Nations  has  not  been  able  to  solve  this 
basic  problem  has  profoundly  affected  the  think- 
ing of  many  members  of  Congress  and  of  some  of 
our  most  forward-looking  civic  leaders  and  or- 
ganizations. But  I  have  yet  to  find  a  single 
radical  revision  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
which  could,  as  a  practical  matter,  be  adopted  at 
this  time  by  any  appreciable  number  of  states  and 
which,  if  adopted,  would  solve  that  crucial  prob- 
lem which  is  at  the  basis  of  present  world  inse- 
curity. The  most  likely  result  of  revision,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  would  be  the  destruction 
of  the  United  Nations. 

U.N. — The  Bridge  Between  East  and  West 

The  end  of  the  United  Nations  would  lead  to  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  political,  economic, 
social,  and  technical  activities  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  present  effectiveness  of  these  ac- 
tivities stems  to  a  great  degree  from  the  fact  that 
all  major  powers  and  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  other  states  take  part  in  the  organization.  Once 
this  relative  universality  of  membership  is  de- 
stroyed, such  collaboration  as  now  exists  would 
cease,  and  a  complete  break  between  the  East  and 
the  West  would  occur.  The  only  possible  bridge 
between  the  East  and  West  would  collapse;  and 
yet,  the  problem  of  bridging  the  gap  between  the 
East  and  West  is  precisely  the  crucial  problem  of 
our  time. 

The  U.S.  and  the  U.N. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  Nations  affords  us  an 
equal  opportunity  to  mobilize  world  opinion  and 
action  against  activities  which  threaten  peace  and 
security.  It  provides  an  unsurpassed  forum  for 
explaining  our  policies  to  other  states  and  peoples 
and  for  mobilizing  their  support.  It  serves  as  an 
instrument  of  negotiation  with  other  powers.  It 
permits  the  United  States  to  act  in  concert  with 
other  powers  in  carrying  out  enterprises  which 
this  country  could  not  or  would  not  undertake 
unilaterally.  It  is  the  outstanding  instrumen- 
tality for  solving  economic  and  social  problems, 
safeguarding  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
dom, and  improving  the  welfare  of  all  the  peoples. 
1 1  is  and  should  continue  to  be  the  cornerstone  of 
our  foreign  policy. 

Since  the  desire  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  American  people  is  the  strengthening  of  the 
United  Nations,  what,  then,  is  the  best  course  to 
pursue! 
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How  To  Strengthen  the  U.N. 

Not  one,  but  many  acts  are  required. 

One  of  the  most  important  actions  you  hs 
already  initiated — I  refer  to  the  European  1 
covery  Program.  The  United  Nations  is  as  stro 
as  its  members.  An  organization  of  economica 
weak  and  politically  chaotic  members  cannot  ht 
strength  itself.  When  only  the  United  States  a 
the  Soviet  Union  are  strong,  rivalry  between  thi 
is  virtually  inevitable.  The  successful  completi 
of  the  European  Recovery  Program,  in  my  op: 
ion,  will  not  only  strengthen  the  United  Natid 
but  will  reduce  the  rivalry  which  is  a  basic  can 
of  today's  difficulties. 

Second,  we  should  strengthen  our  own  militgj 
posture.  It  is  futile  to  talk  about  arming  i< 
United  Nations  when  we  know  that  our  force.! 
inadequate  to  fulfil  existing  commitments.  If  1 
strengthen  our  ability  to  protect  international  1:1 
and  order,  we  strengthen  collective  as  well  ] 
national  security — we  strengthen  the  Uniti 
Nations. 

Third,  we  should  strengthen  the  military  pi 
ture  of  our  friends.  History  is  full  of  evideii 
that  the  weakness  of  the  just  increases  the  mal< 
of  the  wicked.  We  have  acted  to  strengthen  << 
economies  of  friendly  states ;  now  let  us  act 
strengthen  their  military  position. 

Fourth,  we  should  promote  associations  of  lilt 
minded  states  within  the  framework  of  the  Uniti 
Nations.  The  Act  of  Chapultepec,  the  Rio  tres] 
and  the  Bogota  charter  for  the  organization  i 
American  states  are  significant  advances  in  til 
direction.  Similar  important  associations  arej 
the  process  of  formation.  There  is,  for  examps 
the  economic  organization  established  by  the  I 
Marshall  Plan  countries.  The  unified  defeii 
system  of  the  five  western  European  states  i 
another  act  which  strengthens  the  United  Nation 

Fifth,  we  should  support  specific  efforts  ( 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  and  help  remci 
the  causes  of  war.  This  means,  I  believe,  that  I 
should  approve  the  loan  for  building  the  Unit: 
Nations  headquarters,  join  the  World  Health  G 
ganization,  adopt  S.J.  Resolution  136  acceptij 
the  convention  on  privileges  and  immunities,  a  I 
ratify  the  constitution  of  the  proposed  IntJ 
national  Trade  Organization. 

Support  for  the  United  Nations,  to  be  genui( 
and  effective,  must  be  constant,  We  should,  atf 
leading  member,  negotiate  and  ratify  specific  ccfr 
ventions  for  the  progressive  development  a: 
codification  of  international  law,  for  prevention  I 
the  crime  of  genocide,  for  the  protection  of  hum] 
rights,  and  the  promotion  of  freedom  of  1 
formation. 

Wise,  patient,  and  persistent  action  in  effo« 
such  as  these  will  lead  to  the  development  ofi 
strong  United  Nations  and  the  fulfilment  of 
tasks. 
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e  Headquarters  Loan 

The  bill  relating  to  the  headquarters  loan  agree- 
•nt  has  a  significance  which  goes  far  beyond  its 
•ms.  As  a  piece  of  financial  legislation,  it  has 
ne  unusual  features,  but  these  are  not  of  first- 
nk  importance.  The  political  implications  of 
i<rressional  action  on  the  bill  are  important, 
fty-eight  countries,  besides  the  United  States, 
ve*  a  stake  in  the  United  Nations.  All  of  them 
11  be  observing  carefully  the  action  of  the  Con- 
ess  in  this  matter. 

They  will  do  so  because,  in  this  period  of  ten- 
ia and  uncertainty,  the  decisions  of  this  Congress 
;i  be  of  crucial  importance  for  the  future  of  the 
lited  Nations  and  for  the  success  of  international 
meration  to  keep  the  peace. 
Nothing  could  be  more  crippling  to  the  organi- 
tion  and  to  the  attainment  of  its  purposes  than 
official  act  of  Congress  which  appeared  to  cast 
ubt  on  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  supporting 
1  United  Nations  with  all  our  energies. 
Our  willingness  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  con- 
duction of  the  headquarters  has  always  been  re- 
dded as  a  test  of  our  faith  in  the  United  Nations. 

story  of  Headquarters 

The  United  States  has  never  been  found  wanting 

its  material  support  for  the  organization.  By 
:?  unanimous  action  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
I  December  10  and  11,  1945,  the  United  Nations 

is  invited  to  make  its  headquarters  in  the  United 

ates.  Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  John  D. 
!>ckefeller,  Jr.,  and  the  City  of  New  York,  a  site 

the  heart  of  New  York  City  was  made  available 
'  thout  cost.    The  Congress  cooperated  by  passing 

rislation  exempting  the  transaction  from  federal 
.ft  tax.  The  conditions  under  which  the  perma- 
int  headquarters  are  to  be  set  up  in  New  York 
I  ve  been  established  by  the  headquarters  agree- 
1'iit  between  the  United  Nations  and  the  United 
:ates  and  approved  by  the  Congress  on  August 

1947.  The  necessary  demolition  on  the  site  has 
\m  completed.  Internationally  famous  archi- 
its  have  unanimously  agreed  upon  plans  for  an 
i  posing  group  of  buildings  which  will  be  a  suit- 
de  center  for  world  collaboration.  The  city  au- 
tarkies are  ready  to  proceed  with  plans  involving 
|b  expenditures,  by  the  city,  of  some  20  million 
1  liars  for  development  of  the  approaches  and  im- 

ovement  of  the  surrounding  areas. 

Finally,  the  United  States  has  offered,  subject  to 
|a  approval  of  Congress,  to  make  an  interest-free 

in  to  the  United  Nations  in  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
jpd  65  million  dollars  to  meet  construction  costs. 
,ie  offer  has  been  gratefully  accepted.  The  terms 
1  the  proposed  loan  are  before  you  for  exami- 
-;tion. 
Thus  the  proposal  before  the  Congress  is  the  last 

ik  in  a  chain  of  events  stretching  over  a  period 
almost  two  and  one-half  years.     The  United 
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Nations  is  ready  to  begin  construction.  The  "world 
capital"  foreseen  by  Congress  in  1945  can  at  last 
become  a  permanent  physical  reality. 

No  Political  Strings  to  Hospitality 

Through  all  this  period,  the  United  States  has 
scrupulously  refrained  from  attaching  political 
conditions  to  its  hospitality.  We  did  not  ask  that 
the  United  Nations  should  take  this  or  that  course, 
or  develop  in  a  particular  direction,  or  amend  its 
Charter,  or  revise  its  organizational  structure, 
before  it  could  establish  its  headquarters  in  this 
country.  We  invited  the  United  Nations  to  these 
shores  in  the  full  knowledge  of  its  possible  liniita- 
tions.  We  had  signed  and  ratified  the  Charter. 
We  did  not  ''buy  a  pig  in  a  poke"'.  (See  the  723 
pages  of  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  U.S.  Senate.  79th  Congress,  1st 
session.) 

Now,  however,  the  loan  is  associated  with  the 
Ferguson-Judd  resolution.  The  implication  is 
that  until  certain  actions  such  as  the  calling  of  a 
special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  to  debate 
a  particular  problem,  or  until  the  United  Nations 
is  reorganized  so  as  to  perform  more  effectively 
certain  of  its  political  functions,  the  loan  may  be 
retarded. 

If  the  Congress  should  now  take  the  view  that 
we  should  not  proceed  with  the  loan  agreement  or 
begin  construction  of  the  headquarters  until  these 
things  were  done,  a  heavy  blow  would  be  struck 
both  at  the  organization  and  at  the  sincerity  and 
prestige  of  the  United  States.  It  would  be  un- 
fortunate if  other  members  of  the  United  Nations 
should  feel  that  we  were  attempting  to  use  our 
financial  resources  in  this  case  to  achieve  a  political 
end.  It  would  be  equally  unfortunate  if  they  were 
to  feel  that  we  had  so  little  faith  in  the  United 
Nations  that  we  were  unwilling  to  make  this 
demonstration  of  our  support. 

Provisions  of  the  Loan 

It  is  proposed  that  we  lend  the  organization  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  65  million  dollars.  This  will  be 
repaid  from  the  ordinary  budget  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  which  we  now  contribute  39.89  percent 
of  the  total.  What  we  would  actually  be  ad- 
vancing beyond  our  own  proportionate  share  of 
the  cost,  therefore,  is  the  balance  over  60  percent 
of  the  principal  of  the  loan.  We  would  also,  of 
course,  in  effect  be  making  a  gift  to  the  United  Na- 
tions of  some  60  percent  of  the  interest  which 
might  have  been  earned  had  the  money  been 
invested  in  some  other  enterprise. 

It  will  be  clear  to  the  Congress.  I  am  certain. 
that  there  is  no  feasible  alternative  to  financing 
the  construction  of  the  headquarters  by  a  loan. 

Ordinarily  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds  through  immediate  cash  con- 
tributions by  all  member  states.    But  at  this  par- 
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ticular  juncture,  when  so  many  are  struggling  to 
recover  from  the  devastation  of  war  and  when  all 
must  contend  with  a  critical  shortage  of  dollar 
exchange  abroad,  dollar  payments  on  the  scale  re- 
quired would  have  imposed  a  very  heavy  burden 
on  many  states.  Some  would  certainly  have  felt 
that,  since  the  money  was  to  be  spent  in  this 
country,  the  United  States  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  to  make  a  higher  proportionate  con- 
tribution toward  the  cost  of  the  buildings  than  it 
makes  to  the  ordinary  budget  of  the  United 
Nations. 

In  my  opinion,  such  an  arrangement  would  have 
been  most  unfortunate.  We  have  directed  our 
efforts  in  the  United  Nations  toward  a  reduction 
in  our  general  budget  quota.  Our  offer  of  an 
interest-free  loan  forestalled  any  suggestion  that 
we  should  pay  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  con- 
struction costs. 

Other  Alternatives  Surveyed 

A  number  of  possibilities  for  financing  were  ex- 
plored before  the  United  States  consented  to  enter 
into  the  loan  agreement.  Arrangements  for  pri- 
vate financing  would  have  been  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. Under  the  most  favorable  terms,  a  large 
part  of  the  total  cost  would  still  have  had  to  be 
contributed  in  cash.  The  interest  rate  quoted  was 
high.  It  would  have  been  necessary  to  mortgage 
the  buildings  as  security — a  step  which  would  have 
involved  serious  legal  problems  and  which  would 
have  required  legislative  action  by  State  and  pos- 
sibly Federal  authorities.  The  plans  themselves 
would  have  had  to  be  reviewed  with  the  lenders  to 
assure  the  convertibility  of  the  headquarters  to 
other  uses  in  the  theoretical  event  of  foreclosure. 
Finally,  there  is  a  strong  psychological  objection 
to  placing  the  United  Nations  under  obligation  to 
private  financial  interests. 

Other  methods  of  financing  were  also  canvassed 
without  encouraging  results.  It  was  discovered 
that  under  its  charter  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  could  make  loans 
only  to  member  nations,  or  to  business  enterprises 
with  a  guaranty  from  the  government  concerned. 
Similarly,  neither  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  nor  the  Export-Import  Bank  ap- 
peared to  have  the  statutory  authority  to  make 
such  a  loan  without  specific  congressional  authori- 
zation. 

These  were  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
United  States  Government  entered  the  picture. 
A  thorough  study  of  the  problem  by  experts  in  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Treasury  resulted 
in  the  preparation  of  the  plan  suggested  by  the 
President  to  the  United  Nations. 

Reasons  for  Interest-Free  Feature 

The  interest-free  feature  of  the  proposed  loan 
may  be  regarded  as  an  offset  to  the  financial  ad- 
vantages gained  by  the  United  States  because  the 
headquarters  is  located  here.    Quite  apart  from 
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considerations  of  prestige,  the  principal  benefj 
to  the  United  States  may  be  summarized  as  f( 
lows: 

First,  there  is  a  substantial  inflow  of  funds  fro 
abroad  to  finance  United  Nations  activities  in  N( 
York.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  abo 
$20,500,000  was  expended  by  foreign  countries 
the  United  Nations  in  1947.  This  sum  included  t! 
contributions  of  members  to  the  United  Natio 
budget,  the  expenditures  necessary  for  maintai 
ing  permanent  delegations  in  New  York  City,  ai 
expenses  of  the  large  delegations  which  attend  t 
regular  and  special  sessions  of  the  General  A 
sembly.  There  are  also  expenditures  by  delegat 
to  smaller  meetings,  such  as  the  Security  Counc 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  Trusteesh 
Council,  and  many  other  gatherings  held  at  t 
United  Nations  headquarters.  This  annual  e 
penditure  is  likely  to  grow  rather  than  to  diminis 

Second,  the  United  States  Government  mat 
an  annual  saving  on  the  expenses  of  its  own  deleg 
tions  because  the  United  Nations  headquarters; - 
located  in  New  York  rather  than  in  a  forei;; 
country.  If  the  General  Assembly  were  held  eai 
year  in  Europe,  for  example,  the  additional  cc 
to  the  United  States  in  travel,  communication, 
and  other  conference  expenses  would  be  at  le' 
$300,000  a  year.  Contact  and  communication  J- 
tween  the  Government  in  Washington  and  t; 
United  States  Delegation  would  be  far  less  speer 
and  satisfactory. 

Third,  the  expenditures  for  construction  of  t 
headquarters  will  be  made  primarily  in  the  Unit  I 
States.  American  labor  will  be  employed  on  ti 
project;  American  materials  will  go  into  the  cc- 
struction;  and  the  furnishings  and  equipment  i: 
the  buildings  will  be  purchased  from  Americi 
manufacturers.  Construction  will  extend  oven 
period  of  several  years. 

Fourth,  the  headquarters,  when  completed,  -nl 
be  a  permanent  asset  to  the  United  States. 

Present  Headquarters  Handicaps  Work 

Gentlemen,  I  most  earnestly  hope  that  the  Co 
gress  will  not  see  fit  to  impose  any  delay  in  carryi; 
out  this  project,  The  United  Nations  has  be 
functioning  in  the  United  States  since  the  spri: 
of  1946.  Since  that  time,  foreign  delegations  a: 
the  staff  of  the  Secretariat  have  been  living  a: 
working  under  crowded  conditions  in  the  N* 
York  area.  The  temporary  headquarters  at  L?< 
Success,  and  the  temporary  General  Asseml) 
building  at  Flushing  Meadows,  were  not  design 
for  the  use  to  which  they  are  now  being  put.  Tl ! 
are  not  the  facilities  the  United  Nations  shot: 
have.  Their  location  is  inconvenient.  I  hesit< 
to  attempt  to  compute  the  number  of  manhours  1 ' 
in  travel  to,  from,  and  between  these  buildings  at 
the  New  York  headquarters  and  residences  of  | 
various  delegations. 

(Continued  on  page  655) 
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immary  Statement  by  the  Secretary-General  * 


MATTERS  OF  WHICH  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL  IS  SEIZED  AND  THE 
STAGE  REACHED  IN  THEIR  CONSIDERATION 


A..  Pursuant  to  Rule  11  of  the  Provisional  Rules 
Procedure  of  the  Security  Council,  I  submit 
3  following  summary  statement  of  matters  of 
uch  the  Security  Council  is  seized  and  of  the 
ige  reached  in  their  consideration  on  24  April 
48.  [For  omitted  materials,  see  U.N.  doc. 
728  or  consult  the  semiannual  Bui^letin 
lexes.] 

The  Iranian  Question 


Special  Agreements  under  Article  J+3  and  the 
Organization  of  the  Armed  forces  made  avail- 
able to  the  Security  Council 

Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Security  Council 


By  letter  dated  5  September  1947  (document 
540/Corr.l)  the  representative  of  the  United 
ngdom  suggested  several  additional  rules  of 
ocedure  concerning  meetings  of  the  Security 
unci].  This  letter  has  not  yet  been  considered 
the  Council. 

Statute  and  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Military 
Staff  Committee 


The  General  Regulation  and  Reduction  of 
Armaments  and  Information  on  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  Nations 


Appointment  of  a  Governor  of  the  Free  Ter- 
|    ritory  of  Trieste 

By  letter  dated  13  June  1947,  the  representative 
:!  the  United  Kingdom  requested  that  an  early 
ite  be  fixed  for  the  discussion  by  the  Security 
i  uncil  of  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  a 
(ivernor  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste.  The 
;l3Stion  was  placed  on  the  agenda  at  the  143rd 
neting  of  the  Security  Council,  and  discussed  in 
[i  vate  at  the  144th  and  155th  meetings  on  20  June 
Iff  and  10  July  1947.  The  Council  set  up  a  sub- 
aamittee  composed   of   the   representatives   of 
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Australia,  Colombia  and  Poland  to  collect  addi- 
tional information  about  the  candidate. 

At  its  203rd  meeting  held  in  private  on  24  Sep- 
tember 1947,  the  Council  examined  the  report  of 
its  sub-committee  and  also  examined  a  new  candi- 
date proposed  by  the  representative  of  China.  The 
Council  decided  to  ask  the  permanent  members 
to  hold  an  informal  consultation. 

The  Council  took  up  this  matter  again  at  its 
223rd  meeting  held  in  private  on  18  December  and 
decided  in  pursuance  of  Article  11  (paragraph  1) 
of  the  Permanent  Statute  for  the  Free  Territory 
of  Trieste  to  request  the  Governments  of  Italy 
and  Yugoslavia  to  consult  with  each  other  in  an 
effort  to  reach  agreement  on  a  candidate  and  to 
report  on  their  progress  to  the  Council  not  later 
than  5  January  1948. 

At  its  two  hundred  and  thirty-third  meeting 
held  in  private,  the  Council  discussed  the  replies 
from  the  Governments  of  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  to 
the  Security  Council's  request  of  19  December. 
The  representative  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  suggested  that  the  members  of  the 
Council  should  express  their  opinion  regarding  the 
new  candidates  mentioned  in  the  above  replies. 
Some  permanent  members  of  the  Council,  how- 
ever, declared  that  they  were  not  yet  in  a  position 
to  discuss  those  candidates.  The  Council  decided 
to  ask  the  permanent  members  to  have  a  further 
consideration  on  the  matter  next  week  and  also 
decided  to  have  another  meeting  of  the  Council  on 
this  question  as  soon  as  possible. 

At  its  two  hundred  and  sixty -fifth  meeting  held 
in  private,  the  Security  Council  agreed,  after  some 
discussion,  to  postpone  further  consideration  of 
this  question  until  such  time  as  it  was  requested  by 
any  Member  of  the  Council. 

7.  The  Egyptian  Question 


The  Council  further  considered  the  question  at 
its  201st  meeting  on  10  September  1947.  A  draft 
resolution  submitted  by  the  representative  of 
China  (document  S/547)  and  amendments  thereto 
submitted  by  the  representative  of  Australia  (doc- 
ument S/549)  failed  to  receive  a  majority  of  votes 


1  U.N.  doc.  S/728,  Apr.  27,  1948. 
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and  were  not  adopted.  The  President  then  stated 
that  the  Egyptian  question  would  remain  on  the 
agenda  and  that  the  Council  would  continue  its 
consideration  of  the  question  at  the  request  of  any 
member  of  the  Council  or  of  either  of  the  two 
parties  concerned. 

8.  The  Indonesian  Question 


At  the  181st  meeting  the  representative  of  Aus- 
tralia introduced  a  draft  resolution  (document 
S/488)  and  amendments  to  this  resolution  were 
submitted  by  the  representative  of  Poland  (docu- 
ment S/488/Add.l)  and  China  (document 
S/488/Add.2)  at  the  185th  and  187th  meetings. 
At  the  192nd  meeting  the  representatives  of  Aus- 
tralia and  China  introduced  a  joint  draft  resolu- 
tion (document  S/513)  and  the  representative  of 
Australia  introduced  a  new  separate  draft  reso- 
lution (document  S/512.  The  representative  of 
the  United  States  also  submitted  a  draft  resolution 
(document  S/514) .  At  the  193rd  meeting  the  rep- 
resentative of  Belgium  introduced  a  draft  resolu- 
tion (document  S/517). 

At  the  195th  meeting  the  draft  resolutions  were 
put  to  a  vote.  An  amendment  submitted  by  the 
representative  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  to  the  joint  Australian-Chinese  resolu- 
tion (S/513).  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Commission  of  the  Security  Council  to  super- 
vise the  "cease  fire"  order  received  seven  votes  in 
favour,  two  against  (Belgium  and  France)  with 
two  abstentions  (China  and  the  United  Kingdom) 
and  was  not  adopted  since  one  of  the  permanent 
members  voted  against  it.  The  joint  Australian- 
Chinese  resolution  was  then  adopted  by  seven 
votes  in  favour  with  four  abstentions  (Colombia, 
Poland.  United  Kingdom  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics). 

The  Polish  amendment  (S/488/Add.l)  to  the 
original  Australian  draft  resolution  was  re-sub- 
mitted as  an  amendment  to  the  second  Australian 
resolution  (S/512).  The  Polish  amendment  re- 
ceived three  votes  in  favour,  four  against  (Bel- 
gium, France,  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States)  with  four  abstentions  (Australia,  Brazil, 
China  and  Colombia),  and  was  not  adopted.  The 
Australian  resolution  received  three  votes  in 
favour  (Australia,  Colombia  and  Syria),  none 
against  with  eight  absentions,  and  was  not 
adopted. 

The  United  States  draft  resolution  (S/514) 
received  eight  votes  in  favour,  none  against  with 
three  abstentions  (Poland,  Syria  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics)  and  was  adopted. 

The  Belgian  draft  resolution  (S/517)  received 
four  votes  in  favour,  (Belgium,  France,  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States)  one  against 
(Poland)  with  six  abstentions  and  was  not 
adopted. 
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A  new  draft  resolution  submitted  by  the  reja 
sentative  of  Poland  (S/521)  received  ten  v« 
in  favour,  one  against  (United  Kingdom)  a 
was  adopted. 

The  President  announced  that  he  consider 
the  discussion  of  the  Indonesian  question  cloa 
for  the  present  stage,  but  that  the  question  wo  i 
remain  on  the  list  of  matters  of  which  the  Coun 
is  seized. 

The   resolutions   on   the   Indonesian   quest': 
adopted  at  the  194th  and  195th  meetings  are  gi 
in  document  S/525. 

By  letters  dated  4  and  18  September  1947,  (da 
ments  S/545  and  S/564),  the  representatives i 
the  Netherlands  and  Indonesia  informed  the  Coi 
cil  that  the  Governments  of  Belgium  and  A 
tralia  had  accepted  their  invitation  to  served 
the  Council's  Committee  of  Good  Offices  on '] 
Indonesian  question.  By  letter  dated  18  S[ 
tember  1947  (document  S/558),  the  represen 
tives  of  Australia  and  Belgium  informed  i 
Council  that  the  Government  of  the  United  St;s 
had  agreed  to  be  the  third  member  of  this  C<: 
mittee.  By  letters  dated  26  September,  1  anil 
October  1947  (documents  S/469,  S/571  and  S/5',; 
the  representatives  of  Australia,  United  St| 
and  Belgium  informed  the  Council  of  the  refi 
sentatives  appointed  to  this  Committee  by  tl) 
Governments. 

The  Council  adopted  a  resolution  submitted) 
the  representative  of  Australia  (document  S/5 1 
requesting  the  Secretary-General  to  act  as  c 
venor  of  the  Committee  of  Three  on  the  Indoneei 
Question  and  requesting  the  Committee  to  J< 
ceed  to  exercise  its  functions  with  the  utni 
dispatch. 

The  Security  Council,  at  its  207th  through  21: 
meetings  discussed  the  interim  report  (docum 
S/573)  and  the  full  report  (document  S/586)  fJ 
the  Consular  Commission  at  Batavia.  Dr 
resolutions  were  submitted  by  the  representatii 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (del 
ment  S/575),  Australia  (document  S/579/Re^l 
the  United  Kingdom  (with  amendments  by 
representative  of  Belgium  accepted  by  the  rep 
sentative  of  the  United  Kingdom,  docurrr 
S/578),  the  United  States  (document  S/585,  hi 
revised  document  S/588)  and  Poland  (docum! 
S/589).  The  representatives  of  Belgium  ;i 
China  submitted  amendments  to  the  revi; 
United  States  draft  resolution  (documents  S/: 
and  S/591).  The  representative  of  the  Uni 
Kingdom  later  withdrew  his  resolution. 

Two  messages  from  the  Government  of  the 
public  of  Indonesia  to  the  Security  Council  vf: 
circulated  as  documents  S/583  and  S/590. 

At  the  217th  meeting,  the  draft  resolutions  3 
mitted  by  the  representatives  of  the  Union t 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (document  S/575)  b 
Australia  (document  S/579/Re v.  1)  were  put  1 
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ote  and  were  not  adopted  as  they  did  not  obtain 
he  necessary  affirmative  votes. 

The  representative  of  Australia  then  submitted 
n  amendment  to  the  United  States  revised  draft 
esolution  (document  S/593). 

A  Sub-Committee  consisting  of  the  representa- 
ives  of  Australia,  Belgium,  China  and  the  United 
States  was  created  with  the  task  of  trying  to 
lerge  the  revised  United  States  draft  resolution 
nd  the  various  amendments  thereto  into  one  text. 
l  proposal  by  the  representative  of  the  United 
kingdom  to  use  both  the  revised  United  States 
raft  resolution  (document  S/588)  and  the  Polish 
esolution  (document  S/589)  as  a  basis  was  re- 
acted by  the  Council. 

The  above-mentioned  Sub-Committee  met  on  1 
[ovember  and  submitted  a  combined  draft  reso- 
ltion  to  the  Security  Council  (document  S/594). 
'he  combined  draft  resolution  was  considered  by 
he  Security  Council  at  its  218th  and  219th  meet- 
lgs  on  1  November  1947. 

The  representative  of  the  United  States,  in  sup- 
ort  of  the  draft  resolution  submitted  by  the  Sub- 
'ommittee,  withdrew  his  own  revised  draft  reso- 
ition.  He  further  stated  that  he  was  authorized 
y  the  representatives  of  Australia,  Belgium  and 
'hina  to  announce  that  they,  for  the  same  reason, 
lso  withdrew  their  amendments  to  the  United 
itates  revised  draft  resolution. 

An  amendment  introduced  by  the  representative 
f  Colombia  (document  S/595)  to  the  draft  reso- 
ition  submitted  by  the  Sub-Committee  was  not 
arried. 

The  revised  United  States  draft  resolution  as 
iibmitted  by  the  Sub-Committee  (document 
/594)  was  put  to  a  vote  and  adopted. 

The  Polish  draft  resolution  (document  S/587) 

as  then  put  to  a  vote  and  rejected  as  it  did  not 
btain  the  required  number  of  affirmative  votes. 

At  its  222nd  meeting  on  9  December  1947,  the 
'mined  took  note  of  a  report  from  the  Committee 
f  Good  Offices  regarding  the  place  for  holding 
leetings  with  the  two  parties  concerned  (docu- 
ientS/611). 

At  its  224th  meeting,  held  on  19  December  1947, 

le  Security  Council  agreed  that  the  Committee 
f  Good  Offices  should  continue  with  its  present 
,imposirion  after  31  December  1947. 
i  At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Council  the  President 

lformed  that  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices  was 
jireparing  an  interim  report  to  the  Security  Coun- 
|il  on  the  progress  of  its  work  and  that  it  hoped 

)  cable  the  report  on  or  about  22  December  1947. 
J  At  its  225th  meeting  on  30  December  1947,  the 
security  Council  took  note  of  a  cablegram  from 
|ie  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices 
bating  that  the  Committee  was  now  preparing  a 
iiore  compehensive  report  than  originally  antic- 
bated,  and  that  the  report  would  be  forwarded 
|pon  its  early  completion. 
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At  its  229th  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  on 
17  January,  the  President  read  a  cablegram  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices 
(document  S/650)  stating  that  delegations  of  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  and  the  Netherlands  would 
sign  a  truce  agreement  on  17  January  1948  on 
board  the  USS  "Renville"  and  that  immediately 
thereupon,  both  parties  would  sign  an  agreement 
on  twelve  political  principles  which  were  to  form 
the  agreed  basis  for  discussions  concerning  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute. 

The  first  interim  report  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil's Committee  of  Good  Offices  on  the  Indonesian 
Question  (documents  S/649  and  S/649/Corr.l) 
was  considered  by  the  Security  Council  at  its 
247th,  248th,  249th,  251st,  252nd,  256th  and  259th 
meetings  with  representatives  of  Australia,  India, 
Netherlands,  the  Philippines,  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia  and  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices  par- 
ticipating without  a  vote.  A  draft  resolution  re- 
garding the  interim  report  was  introduced  by  the 
representative  of  Canada  (document  S/678)  and 
amendments  thereto  were  submitted  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Australia  (document  S/681)  and 
of  Colombia  (document  S/682). 

The  representative  of  China  introduced  a  new 
draft  resolution  (document  S/689)  which  was 
adopted  at  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-ninth  meet- 
ing with  eight  votes  in  favour,  none  against  and 
three  abstentions  (Agentina,  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics).  The  Colombian  amendments 
(document  S/682)  to  the  Canadian  draft  resolu- 
tion (document  S/678)  were  then  put  to  a  vote 
paragraph  by  paragraph  but  did  not  obtain  the 
required  number  of  affirmative  votes.  The  Cana- 
dian draft  resolution  (document  S/678)  was 
adopted  with  seven  votes  in  favour,  none  against, 
and  four  abstentions  (Colombia,  Syria,  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics). 

9.  Voting  Procedure  in  the  Security  Council 

At  the  197th  meeting  on  27  August,  the  Council 
discussed  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  at  its  sixty-first  plenary  meeting,  held 
on  13  December  1946,  concerning  voting  procedure 
in  the  Security  Council  (document  S/237).  It 
was  decided  to  refer  the  resolution  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Experts  with  instructions  to  consider  the 
matter  and  to  make  recommendations  as  to  action 
the  Council  might  take  to  comply  with  the 
recommendations. 

By  letter  dated  2  December  1947,  (document 
S/620) ,  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council,  the  Secretary-General  drew  the  attention 
to  the  resolution  concerning  the  Voting  Procedure 
in  the  Security  Council  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  on  21  November  1947. 

The  Security  Council  considered  this  communi- 
cation at  its  224th  meeting  on  19  December  1947. 
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The  President  of  the  Council  confirmed  the  receipt 
of  the  above-mentioned  letter. 

10.  Procedure  in  Application  of  Articles  87  and 
88  of  the  Charter  With  Regard  to  the  Pacific 
Islands  under  Strategic  Trusteeship  of  the 
United  States  of  America 
By  letter  dated  7  November  1947  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  Security  Council,  the  Secre- 
tary-General drew  attention  to  certain  questions 
in  connection  with  the  procedure  to  follow  in  ap- 
plication of  Articles  87  and  88  of  the  Charter  in 
relation  to  the  Pacific  Islands  under  strategic 
trusteeship    of   the   United    States   of   America 
(document  S/599). 

The  Security  Council,  at  its  220th  meeting  on  15 
November  discussed  the  above-mentioned  letter 
and  decided  to  refer  all  questions  arising  from  that 
letter  to  the  Committee  of  Experts  for  study  and 
report. 

By  letter  dated  2  December  1947  (document 
S/613)  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council  the  representative  of  the  United  States  in- 
formed the  Security  Council  that  Eniwetok  Atoll, 
part  of  the  Pacific  Islands  under  strategic  trustee- 
ship by  the  United  States  had  been  closed  for  secu- 
rity reasons  in  order  that  the  United  States 
Government  might  conduct  experiments  relating 
to  nuclear  fission  there. 

The  Security  Council  at  its  two  hundred  and 
twenty-second  meeting  on  9  December  1947  took 
note  of  the  above-mentioned  communication  and 
unanimously  decided  to  defer  further  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  until  the  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Experts  now  examining  the  functions  of 
the  Security  Council  in  relation  to  strategic  areas 
had  been  received. 

By  letter  dated  12  December  1947  (document 
S/621)  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Experts 
announced  that  due  to  unexpected  complications 
the  Committee  of  Experts  had  not  been  able  to 
report  to  the  Council  within  the  time  specified,  and 
that  it  would  do  so  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
The  Security  Council  considered  this  letter  at 
its  224th  meeting  on  19  December  1947.  A  resolu- 
tion submitted  by  the  representative  of  Poland 
(document  S/625)  giving  further  instructions  to 
the  Committee  of  Experts  and  setting  new  time 
limits  was  ruled  out  of  order  by  the  President  of 
the  Council.  The  ruling  was  challenged,  but  con- 
firmed by  a  vote  with  nine  affirmative  votes.  The 
representative  of  Poland  reserved  his  right  to  re- 
introduce his  draft  resolution  under  a  separate 
agenda  item  later. 

The  President  stated  that  the  Council  took  note 
of  the  above-mentioned  letter. 

11.  Applications  for  Membership 

At  its  118th  plenary  meeting  held  on  17  Novem- 
ber 1947,  the  General  Assembly  adopted  resolu- 
tions requesting  the  Security  Council  to  recon- 
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sider,  before  the  end  of  the  Assembly's  session 
the  applications  by  Trans  Jordan  and  Italy  foi 
admission  as  Members. 

By  letter  (document  S/606)  dated  18  Novembei 
1947,  the  Secretary-General  transmitted  thesi 
resolutions  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council. 

At  its  221st  meeting  on  22  November  1947,  th« 
Council  considered  these  Assembly  resolutions 
The  President  stated  that  none  of  the  Members  o 
the  Security  Council  had  changed  its  position  oi 
either  application.  The  Security  Council  woul< 
report  to  the  General  Assembly  accordingly  ant 
would  postpone  further  reconsideration  of  thes 
two  applications  in  order  to  allow  consultatioi 
among  the  permanent  Members. 

By  letter  dated  22  November  1947  (documer; 
A/515),  the  President  of  the  Security  Counci 
informed  the  President  of  the  General  Assembl 
of  these  proceedings. 

At  the  261st  meeting,  the  application  of  Burm 
for  Membership  in  the  United  Nations  (documer 
S/687)  was  referred  without  discussion  to  tli 
Security  Council  Committee  on  the  Admission  c 
New  Members. 

The  Security  Council  considered  this  questic 
again  at  the  279th  and  280th  meetings.  At  tl 
279th  meeting  the  resolution  (document  S/717 
recommending  the  application  of  the  Union  t 
Burma  for  membership  in  the  United  Nations  w; 
adopted  by  ten  votes  to  none  with  one  abstentic 
(Argentina). 

The  Council  then  reconsidered  the  applicatioi 
of  Albania,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Eire,  Finlarn 
Hungarv,  Italy,  the  Mongolian  People's  Kepubli 
Portugal,  Roumania  and  Transjordan.  The  r 
suit  of  the  vote  on  the  application  of  Italy  ws 
nine  in  favour  and  two  against  (the  Ukramis 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and  the  Union  of  Sovi 
Socialist  Republics).  Inasmuch  as  one  of  tl 
negative  votes  was  cast  by  a  permanent  membe 
the  application  of  Italy  failed  to  obtain  the  recor> 
mendation  of  the  Security  Council. 

At  the  280th  meeting,  since  none  of  the  repr 
sentatives  had  changed  his  attitude  with  regai 
to  the  other  applications,  the  Council  decided 
report  accordingly  to  the  General  Assembl 
and  to  adjourn  the  discussion  on  this  matt 
indefinitely. 
12.  The  Palestinian  Question 

By  letter  dated  2  December  1947  (docume. 
S/614)  the  Secretary-General  requested  that  t 
President  of  the  Security  Council  draw  the  atte 
tion  of  the  Council  to  the  General  Assembly  resol 
tion  of  29  November  1947  (Document  A/516, 
particularly  paragraphs  (a),  (b),  and  (o)  of  tl 
operative  part  of  that  resolution. 

By  two  telegrams  dated  7  December  the  Minis?" 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Egypt  (document  S/61' 
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td  the  Acting  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
jbanon  (document  S/618)  requested  that  their 
untries,  under  Article  31,  be  given  the  right  to 
trticipate  without  a  vote  in  the  discussions  in 
e  Security  Council  whenever  the  question  of 
ilestine  is  under  consideration. 
At  its  222nd  meeting  on  9  December  the  Security 
)uncil  took  note  of  the  above-mentioned  letter 
'  the  Secretary-General  (document  S/614)  and 
e  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the 
ilestinian  question  and  decided  to  postpone  dis- 
ssion  of  the  matter. 

At  its  two-hundred  and  forty-third  meeting, 
e  Security  Council  considered  the  first  monthly 
rogress  Report  from  the  United  Nations  Pales- 
le  Commission  (document  S/663). 
The  President  of  the  Council  stated  that  this 
port  was  purely  factual  and  for  the  information 

the  Council.  However,  the  Commission  was 
•eparing  a  special  report  which  would  be  avail- 
ile  shortly  and  which  would  involve  questions 
quiring  determination  by  the  Council.  He  sug- 
sted  that  the  Council  at  this  stage  only  take  note 

the  first  monthly  Progress  Report  and  postpone 
nsideration  of  it  until  the  Council  would  also 
ive  the  special  report  before  it. 
No  objection  was  raised  against  the  procedure 
ggested  by  the  President  and  it  was  so  decided. 
The  Security  Council  at  its  two  hundred  and 
:ty-third,  two  hundred  and  fifty-fourth,  two 
indred  and  fifty-fifth  and  two  hundred  and 
!ty-eighth  meetings  considered  the  first  monthly 
•ogress  report  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
nited  Nations  Palestine  Commission  (document 
'663)  and  the  first  special  report  to  the  Security 
)uncil,  covering  the  problem  of  security  in  Pales- 
ne,  submitted  by  the  United  Nations  Palestine 
bmmission  (document  S/676).  The  representa- 
b/es  of  Egypt  and  Lebanon  were,  in  accordance 
\th  a  previous  decision  of  the  Council,  invited 
ii  participate  in  the  discussion  without  a  vote, 
le  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine  was,  at  its  re- 
i  lest,  invited  to  the  Council  table  for  the  purpose 
'  supplying  such  information  and  rendering 
ich  assistance  as  the  Council  might  require.  At 
e  suggestion  of  the  President  of  the  Council,  it 
is  agreed  to  grant  the  same  privilege  to  the  Arab 
higher  Committee  if  it  so  requested. 
Draft  resolutions  were  introduced  by  the  rep  re- 
latives of  Colombia  (document  S/684)  and  the 
'inked  States  of  America  (document  S/685). 
'■ie  representative  of  Belgium  submitted  an 
taendment  to  the  United  States  draft  resolution 
document  S/688 ) .  The  representative  of  Colom- 
ji  later  withdrew  his  draft  resolution.  Further 
'[nsideration  of  this  question  was  postponed  until 
■lesday,  2  March  1948. 

jThe  Security  Council  at  its  two-hundred  and 
Ktieth,  two-hund'red  and  sixty-first,  two-hun- 
«ed    and    sixty-second    and    two-hundred    and 
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sixty-third  meetings  continued  consideration  of 
the  First  Monthly  Progress  Report  to  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  Palestine  Commis- 
sion (document  S/663)  and  the  First  Special  Re- 
port to  the  Security  Council  on  the  Problem  of 
Security  in  Palestine  submitted  by  the  United 
Nations  Palestine  Commission  (document  S/676). 

At  the  two -hundred  and  sixty-second  meeting, 
the  President  requested  that  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  consult  together  in  an  effort 
to  formulate  a  mutually  acceptable  version  of  the 
United  States  draft  resolution  (document  S/685). 
At  the  two-hundred  and  sixty-third  meeting  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  reported  on  the  re- 
sults of  their  consultation  and  the  representative 
of  the  United  States  amended  his  draft  resolution 
accordingly.  The  representative  of  Belgium  an- 
nounced that  he  accepted  certain  of  the  changes 
made  in  the  United  States  amended  resolution  and 
wanted  them  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Belgian 
amendment  (document  S/688).  Thereupon,  the 
Belgian  amendment  as  revised  was  put  to  a  vote 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  but  failed  to  obtain  the 
required  number  of  affirmative  votes  and  conse- 
quently was  not  carried.  The  amended  resolution 
of  the  United  States  was  also  voted  upon  para- 
graph by  paragraph.  The  preamble,  the  first  part 
of  paragraph  2  and  the  final  paragraph  were 
adopted.  The  accepted  paragraphs  of  the  amended 
United  States  Resolution  were  then  put  to  the  vote 
as  a  whole  and  adopted  by  eight  affirmative  votes, 
none  against  and  three  abstentions  (Argentina, 
Syria  and  the  United  Kingdom.  For  the  text 
of  the  resolution  as  finally  adopted  see  document 
S/691). 

At  its  two  hundred  and  sixty-seventh  meeting, 
the  Security  Council  heard  statements  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Lebanon  and  Syria.  At  the  two 
hundred  and  seventieth  meeting,  Members  of  the 
Council  who  had  participated  in  the  consultations 
of  the  permanent  members  reported  to  the  Council 
on  the  results  of  their  discussion.  At  the  two 
hundred  and  seventy-first  meeting,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  outlined  the  contents  of 
a  proposed  resolution  which  would  be  submitted 
at  a  later  date. 

Discussion  was  continued  at  the  two  hundred 
and  seventy-fourth,  two  hundred  and  seventy-fifth 
and  two  hundred  and  seventy-seventh  meetings. 
At  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-seventh  meeting 
the  draft  resolution  (document  S/704)  introduced 
by  the  representative  of  the  United  States  as 
amended  by  the  representative  of  the  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  calling  for  a  truce  in 
Palestine  was  adopted  unanimously.  The  draft 
resolution  (document  S/705)  also  introduced  by 
the  representative  of  the  United  States,  requesting 
the  Secretary-General  to  convoke  a  special  ses- 
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sion  of  the  General  Assembly  regarding  Palestine, 
was  adopted  by  nine  votes  in  favour  with  two 
abstentions  (Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Kepublic 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics). 
The  Secretary-General  announced  that  the  special 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  called  for  by  the 
terms  of  the  United  States  resolution  (S/705) 
would  be  convoked  on  16  April  1948. 

Discussion  was  continued  at  the  282nd  and  283rd 
meetings.  The  representative  of  Colombia  intro- 
duced a  draft  resolution  containing  the  terms  of 
a  truce  in  Palestine.  The  resolution  as  amended 
(document  S/723)  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  nine 
in  favour,  none  against,  and  two  abstentions 
(Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics). 

A  the  287th  meeting,  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  introduced  a  draft  resolution  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Truce  Commission  to 
supervise  the  implementation  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Council  on  17  April  (document 
S/723).  The  resolution  (document  S/727)  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  eight  in  favour,  none  against 
and  three  abstentions  (Colombia,  _  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Republic  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics) . 

13.  The  India-Pakistan  Question 

By  letter  dated  1  January  1948  (document 
S/628),  the  representative  of  India,  under  Article 
35  of  the  Charter,  drew  the  attention  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  the  present  situation  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir 
and  requested  the  Security  Council  to  ask  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Pakistan: 

1.  to  prevent  Pakistan  Government  personnel, 
military  and  civil,  from  participating  or  assisting 
in  the  invasion  of  the  Jammu  and  Kashmir  State : 

2.  to  call  upon  other  Pakistan  nationals  to  desist 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  fighting  in  the  Jammu 
and  Kashmir  State: 

3.  to  deny  to  the  invaders: 

(a)  access  to  and  use  of  its  territory  for  opera- 
tions against  Kashmir, 

'b)  military  and  other  supplies, 

[c)  all  other  kinds  of  aid  that  might  tend  to 
prolong  the  present  struggle. 

The  Security  Council  admitted  this  question 
to  its  agenda  at  its  226th  meeting  on  6  January. 
Representatives  of  the  Governments  of  India  and 
Pakistan  were,  in  pursuance  of  Article  31  of  the 
Charter,  invited  to  participate  in  the  discussion 
without  a  vote. 

At  the  request  of  the  representative  of  Pakistan, 
the  Council  postponed  further  consideration  of 
the  question  until  a  meeting  to  be  held  not  later 
than  15  January  1948. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary-General 
(document  S/646)  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  Pakistan  answered  to  the  application  to  the 
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Security  Council  made  by  the  representative  ol 
India  (document  S/628). 

The  Security  Council  at  its  227th,  228th  anc 
229th  meetings  on  14, 16  and  17  January  1948  hearc 
statements  by  the  representatives  of  the  tw< 
parties  concerned. 

At  the  229th  meeting,  a  draft  resolution  sub 
mitted  by  the  representative  of  Belgium  (docu 
ment  S/651)  was  adopted  with  nine  votes  ii 
favour,  none  against  and  two  abstentions  (Ukrain 
ian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and  Union  of  Sovie 
Socialist  Republics) .  The  representative  of  th< 
United  Kingdom  then  proposed  that  the  Presiden 
of  the  Council  should  meet  with  the  representa 
tives  of  the  two  Governments  concerned  and  that 
under  his  guidance,  they  should  try  to  find  som 
common  ground  on  which  the  structure  of  a  set 
tlement  might  be  built.  This  proposal  was  me 
with  the  approval  of  the  parties  concerned  an< 
the  President  expressed  his  readiness  to  assist 
No  objection  was  voiced  against  the  proposal  b; 
any  representative  on  the  Security  Council.  Th 
President  then  announced  that  the  Council  woul< 
adjourn  until  20  January  1948,  at  10.30  a.  m.  an 
that,  at  this  meeting,  the  Council  would  hear  tb 
reports  of  the  representatives  of  India  and  Pak7 
stan  on  the  conversations  held. 

Consideration  of  this  question  was  continue; 
at  the  two  hundred  and  thirtieth,  two  hundred  air 
thirty-first,  two  hundred  and  thirty-second,  tw 
hundred  and  thirty-fourth  and  two  hundred  an 
thirty-fifth  meetings.  At  the  two  hundred  an 
thirtieth  meeting,  the  President  reported  to  th 
Council  on  the  result  of  the  conversation  he  ha 
had  with  the  two  parties  and  introduced  a  dral 
resolution  (document  S/654)  which  had  the  sup 
port  of  the  parties.  This  resolution  was  adopte 
at  the  same  meeting  by  the  Council  with  nine  ai 
firmative  votes  and  two  abstentions  (the  Unio 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  Ukrainia 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic) . 

By  letter  dated  20  January  (document  S/655 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Pakistan  rt 
quested  that  the  Security  Council  at  as  early  a  dat 
as  possible,  consider  the  situations  (other  than  tb 
Kashmir  and  Jammu  situation)  mentioned  in  h: 
previous  letter  (document  S/646  and  Corr.  1|' 
This  letter  was  included  in  the  provisional  agend 
of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-first  meeting  of  th 
Security  Council.  The  Council,  at  this  meetinj 
decided  to  describe  the  question  under  considers: 
tion :  "The  India-Pakistan  Question".  The  Seci 
rity  Council  heard  additional  statements  by  th 
representatives  of  India  and  Pakistan  at  the  tv 
hundred  and  thirty-second,  two  hundred  an 
thirty-fourth  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-fift 
meetings. 

The  Council  decided  to  adjourn  further  consic 
eration  of  this  question  until  27  January,  the  Pres 
dent's  conversations  with  the  parties  to  contim 
in  the  meantime. 
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The  question  was  further  considered  at  the 
56th,  237th,  238th,  239th,  240th,  241st  and  242nd 
leetings  and  the  President  reported  on  his  con- 
nuing  conversations  with  the  parties.  At  the 
57th  meeting  the  representative  of  Belgium  in- 
•oduced  two  draft  resolutions  (documents  S/661 
rid  S/662 ) .  At  the  239th  meeting,  the  representa- 
ve  of  India  introduced  two  proposals. 
Further  consideration  of  the  question  was  post- 
oned  until  10  February  1948,  the  conversations 
etween  the  President  and  the  two  parties  to  be 
mtinued  in  the  meantime. 

Discussion  continued  at  the  two  hundred  and 
arty-third,  two  hundred  and  forty-fourth,  two 
undred  and  forty-fifth  and  two  hundred  and 
Drty-sixth  meetings.  At  the  two  hundred  and 
Drty-sixth  meeting,  the  Council,  concurred  with 

request  of  the  representative  of  India  to  post- 
one  indefinitely  the  consideration  of  the  situa- 
ion  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir  (document  S/628) 
i  order  to  give  the  representative  of  India  an 
pportunity  to  return  to  India  for  consultation 
dth  his  Government.  The  representative  of  India 
?as  urged  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  for 
ontinuation  of  the  consideration  of  this  question 
t  as  early  date  as  possible,  and  the  Council  re- 
erved  its  right  to  take  up  the  Jammu  and  Kashmir 
uestion  again  at  its  discretion  before  the  return 
f  the  Indian  representative.  Consideration  of 
spects  of  the  India-Pakistan  question  other  than 
hose  relating  to  the  situation  in  Jammu  and  Kash- 
nir  would  be  resumed  on  Wednesday,  18  February 
948. 

j  At  its  250th  and  257th  meetings  the  Security 
Council  considered  aspects  of  the  India-Pakistan 
Question  other  than  those  relating  to  the  situation 
a  Jammu  and  Kashmir. 

Discussion  was  continued  at  the  264th,  265th  and 
:69th  meetings.  The  representative  of  China 
ntroduced  a  draft  resolution  (document  S/699) 
fhich  resulted  from  his  consultations  with  the 
lelegations  of  India  and  Pakistan.  At  the  284th, 
:85th  and  286th  meetings,  the  Council  considered 

revised  draft  resolution  submitted  jointly  by 
ihe  representatives  of  Belgium,  Canada,  China, 
Colombia,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
•States  of  America,  (document  S/726)  outlining 
he  terms  of  a  general  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
It  the  286th  meeting,  this  resolution  was  voted 
i»n  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  adopted.  At  the 
!87th  meeting  the  nomination  of  Belgium  and  Co- 
lombia, to  the  Commission  provided  for  in  the 
;erms  of  the  resolution  (document  S/726)  was  ap- 
proved by  a  vote  of  seven  in  favour,  none  against 
jmd  four  abstentions  (Belgium,  Colombia, 
iJkrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Eepublic  and  the 
|Jnion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Kepublics).  It  was 
agreed  that  the  President  of  the  Security  Council 
(should  continue  to  meet  with  both  parties  in  an 
[iffort  to  find  a  solution  to  the  question  of 
lunagadh. 

May   16,   7948 
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14.  The  Czechoslovakian  Situation 

By  letter  dated  12  March  1948  (document 
S/694)  the  permanent  representative  of  Chile  to 
the  United  Nations  requested  that,  in  accordance 
with  Article  34  of  the  Charter,  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, "investigate  the  events  reported  by  the  perma- 
nent representative  of  Czechoslovakia,  Dr.  Jan 
Papanek,  which  constitute  a  threat  to  interna- 
tional peace  and  security".  At  the  two  hundred 
and  sixty-eighth  meeting  this  item  was  admitted 
to  the  Agenda  and  the  representative  of  Chile  in- 
vited to  participate  in  the  discussion  in  accordance 
with  Article  31  of  the  Charter.  The  representative 
of  Chile  requested  that,  in  accordance  with  Rule 
39  of  the  Provisional  Kules  of  Procedure,  the  Se- 
curity Council  should  invite  Dr.  Jan  Papanek  to 
supply  it  with  information. 

At  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-second  meet- 
ing, on  the  request  of  the  representative  of  Argen- 
tina, and  in  accordance  with  Rule  38  of  the  Pro- 
visional Rules  of  Procedure,  the  proposal  of  the 
representative  of  Chile  to  invite  Dr.  Jan  Papanek 
to  supply  the  Security  Council  with  information, 
in  accordance  with  Rule  39  of  the  Provisional 
Rules  of  Procedure,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
nine  to  two. 

Discussion  was  continued  at  the  273rd,  276th 
and  278th  meetings.  The  resolution  (document 
S/711)  introduced  by  the  representative  of  the 
United  States,  inviting  the  Government  of  Czecho- 
slovakia to  participate  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Czechoslovakian  question,  was  adopted  by  nine 
votes  to  none  with  two  abstentions  (the  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and  the  Union  of  the 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics).  In  response  to  this 
invitation  the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia 
stated  that  it  did  not  find  it  possible  to  take  part 
in  the  discussion  (document  S/718). 

At  the  281st  meeting,  the  representative  of  Chile 
submitted  a  draft  resolution  proposing  that  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Council  be  appointed  to  hear 
statements  and  testimony  relative  to  this  question, 
and  to  submit  a  report  thereon  to  the  Security 
Council  as  soon  as  possible. 

Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography1 

International  Children's  Emergency  Fund.  Programme 
Committee  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Medical 
Projects     E/ICEF/43,  Feb.  18,  1948.     56  pp.    mimeo. 

Executive  Board.    Report  of  the  Executive  Director 

to  the  Nineteenth  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Board,  9 
March  1948.  E/ICEF/46,  Feb.  27,  1948.  15  pp. 
mimeo. 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia 
University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 
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Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  194! 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  AND  THE 
ECONOMIC  COOPERATION  ADMINISTRATION 


The  Department  of  State  and  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  released  on  May  8 
copies  of  the  exchanges  of  notes  between  the 
United  States  and  11  member  nations  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  European  Economic  Co-operation.1 

The  purpose  of  the  notes  is  to  record  certain 
assurances  which  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
specifies  are  to  be  received  from  the  participating 
countries  before  the  Administrator  can  proceed 
with  a  full  assistance  program  with  respect  to 
them.  According  to  subsection  115(c),  each 
country  is  expected  to  signify  its  adherence  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  and  its  intention  to  conclude 


an  agreement  with  the  United  States.  Each  not< 
contains  statements  to  this  effect,  and  furthei 
states  that  the  country  in  question  is  carrying  ou 
the  provisions  of  subsection  115(b)  which  are  ap 
plicable  to  it  and  is  also  engaged  in  continuoui 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  joint  recovery  program 
In  addition,  those  countries  which  will  probabli 
receive  some  assistance  in  the  form  of  grants  agre* 
to  make  deposits  in  their  own  currency  commen 
surate  with  the  dollar  amount  of  assistance  fur 
nished  as  a  grant.  These  deposits  are  to  b 
available  for  certain  United  States  expense 
abroad  and  for  other  purposes  agreed  to  by  th' 
two  countries. 


EXCHANGES  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  THE  U.S.  AND  ELEVEN  MEMBER  NATIONS  OF  THE 
ORGANIZATION  FOR  EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  CO-OPERATION  * 


The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Netherlands  Ambassador 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you 
that  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  (Title 
I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948)  became 
law  on  April  3, 1948. 

You  will  note  the  general  requirement  of  the  Act 


1  Released  to  the  press  by  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  on  May  8. 

'  While  all  the  notes  are  similar,  there  are  certain  slight 
differences.  For  this  reason  copies  of  the  notes  which  do 
differ  are  included  in  this  release.  On  the  list  of  countries 
which  have  exchanged  notes  with  the  United  States  are: 
Austria,  Denmark,  France,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Notes  have  not  been  exchanged  as  of  this  date 
with  Greece,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  and  Turkey,  nor  with 
the  western  zones  of  Germany. 

Copies  of  the  notes  exchanged  are  with  (1)  the  Nether- 
lands (exchanges  with  Denmark,  Luxembourg,  and  Nor- 
way are  in  the  same  form)  ;  (2)  Ireland  (these  are  in  the 
aame  form  as  those  with  Iceland  and  Sweden)  ;  (3)  Italy 
(which  are  in  the  same  form  as  those  with  France)  ;  (4) 
the  United  Kingdom;  and  (5)  Austria. 
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that,  before  assistance  may  be  provided  by  tb 
United  States  to  a  country  of  Europe  which  par 
ticipates  in  a  joint  recovery  program  based  on  self 
help  and  mutual  cooperation,  an  agreement  mus> 
have  been  concluded  between  that  country  and  th< 
United  States  as  described  in  subsection  115  (b)  o: 
the  Act.  However,  before  such  an  agreement  is 
concluded  and  until  July  3,  1948,  the  Governmen 
of  the  United  States  proposes,  under  the  terms  o: 
subsection  115  (c) ,  to  arrange  for  the  performance 
with  respect  to  your  country,  of  those  functions 
authorized  by  the  Act  which  may  be  determined  t( 
be  essential  in  furtherance  of  its  purposes.  This 
action  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
contingent  upon  the  requirements  of  subsectior 
115  (c)  of  the  Act  being  fulfilled. 

Accordingly,  I  should  appreciate  your  notifying 
me  whether  your  Government  adheres  to  the  pur 
poses  and  policies  in  furtherance  of  which  the  Aci 
authorizes  assistance  to  be  provided,  and  is  en- 
gaged in  continuous  efforts  to  accomplish  a  joint 
recovery  program  through  multilateral  under- 
takings and  the  establishment  of  a  continuing  or 
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nization  for  this  purpose,  and  also  whether  your 
)vernment  intends  to  conclude  an  agreement 
th  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  sub- 
ition  115  (b) .  The  purposes  of  the  Act  are  stated 
the  whole  of  subsection  102(b)  and  the  policies 
f erred  to  in  subsection  102(b)  are  those  desig- 
ned as  such  in  subsection  102(a) . 
My  Government  would  be  required  by  the  Act 
terminate  assistance  authorized  by  subsection 
5(c)  to  your  country  if  at  any  time  it  should 
id  that  your  Government  was  not  complying 
ith  such  provisions  of  subsection  115(b)  of  the 
ct  as  my  Government  might  consider  applicable, 
should  appreciate  being  notified  whether  your 
overnment  is  complying  with  and,  for  so  long  as 
sistance  may  be  made  available  to  it  under  the 
ct  pursuant  to  this  note,  is  prepared  to  comply 
ith  the  applicable  provisions  of  subsection 
5(b). 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  note,  assist- 
lce  may  be  furnished  to  your  Government  under 
ie  Act  on  terms  of  payment  or  by  grant.  It  is 
iticipated  that  during  the  period  covered  by  this 
)te,  a  proportion  of  the  assistance  furnished  to 
)ur  country  will  be  by  grant.  Consequently,  my 
overnment  would  like  to  have  the  agreement  of 
our  Government  that  The  Netherlands  will  make 
sposits,  in  guilders  upon  notification  by  my  Gov- 
•nment,  in  amounts  commensurate  with  the  dollar 
nount  of  assistance  furnished  hereunder  desig- 
ated  as  a  grant,  such  deposit  to  be  available  for 
ie  administrative  expenses  incurred  by  my  Gov- 
'nment  in  your  country  under  the  Economic  Coo- 
peration Act  of  1948,  and  to  be  held  or  used  for 
lch  other  purposes  as  may  be  agreed  to  between 
ur  two  Governments.  My  Government  will 
lortly  advise  you  of  the  procedures  for  deter- 
lining  the  dollar  amount  of  assistance.  The 
revisions  of  the  future  agreement  between  our 
no  Governments  concerning  any  deposits  to  be 
lade  pursuant  to  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection 
15(b)  will  apply  with  respect  to  all  of  such  assist- 
nce  for  your  Government  which  is  determined  to 
ave  been  made  by  grant  during  the  period  covered 
y  this  note. 

It  is  anticipated  that  my  Government  may  de- 
cide to  offer  some  part  of  the  assistance  to  be  fur- 
!  ished  to  your  Government  pursuant  to  this  note  as 
1  loan  or  on  other  terms  of  payment.  In  that 
|  vent,  the  terms  of  payment  will  be  determined  in 
ccordance  with  the  Act. 

i  I  trust  that  your  Government  will  concur  in  these 
i  rrangements. 

!  I  am  sure  your  Government  understands  that  the 
proposals  set  forth  in  this  note  cannot  be  viewed 
,S  constituting  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  my 
iiovernment  to  make  assistance  available  to  your 
jountry. 

Accept  [etc.]  Robert  A.  Lovett 

Acting  Secretary  of  State 

May   76,   1948 
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The  Netherlands  Ambassador  to  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 

Netherlands  Embassy 

Washington  9,  D.C. 

April  20, 191fi 

Sir:  I  have  received  your  note  of  April  20th, 
concerning  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

My  Government  has  authorized  me  to  inform 
you  of  its  adherence  to  the  purposes  and  policies 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  which 
are  stated  in  the  whole  of  subsection  102(b)  and 
in  subsection  102(a),  respectively,  and  in  further- 
ance of  which  the  Act  authorizes  assistance  to  be 
provided  to  my  country. 

My  Government  has  taken  careful  note  of  the 
provisions  of  subsection  115(b)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948  and  intends  to  conclude 
an  agreement  with  your  Government  pursuant 
to  that  section.  It  is  understood  that  your  Gov- 
ernment would  be  required  by  the  Act  to  terminate 
assistance  if  at  any  time  it  should  find  that  my 
Government  was  not  complying  with  such  pro- 
visions of  subsection  115(b)  of  the  Act  as  your 
Government  considered  applicable.  My  Govern- 
ment is  complying  with  and,  for  so  long  as  assist- 
ance may  be  made  available  to  it  under  the  Act 
pursuant  to  your  letter,  is  prepared  to  comply  with 
all  the  applicable  provisions  of  subsection  115(b) 
of  the  Act  and  is  also  engaged  in  continuous  efforts 
to  accomplish  a  joint  recovery  program  through 
multilateral  undertakings  and  the  establishment 
of  a  continuing  organization  for  this  purpose. 

Pending  the  determination  of  the  terms  of  the 
future  agreement  between  our  two  Governments 
under  subsection  115(b)  of  the  Act,  my  Govern- 
ment agrees  to  make  deposits,  in  guilders,  upon 
notification  by  your  Government,  in  amounts 
commensurate  with  the  dollar  amount  of  assist- 
ance furnished  hereunder  which  is  designated  by 
your  Government  as  a  grant.  These  deposits  will 
be  available  for  the  administrative  expenses  in- 
curred by  your  Government  in  my  country  under 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  and  will 
be  held  or  used  for  such  other  purposes  as  may 
be  agreed  to  between  our  two  Governments.  It 
is  understood  that  the  provisions  of  the  future 
agreement  between  our  two  Governments  con- 
cernino-  any  deposits  to  be  made  pursuant  to  para- 
graph^) of  subsection  115(b)  will  apply  with 
respect  to  all  of  such  assistance  for  my  Govern- 
ment which  is  determined  to  have  been  made  by 
grant  during  the  period  covered  by  your  letter. 

'  In  the  event  that  your  Government  should  de- 
cide to  offer  some  part  of  the  assistance  to  be 
furnished  to  my  Government  pursuant  to  your 
letter  as  a  loan,  or  on  other  terms  of  payment,  it 

is  understood  that  the  terms  of  payment  will  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  Act. 

I  am  authorized  to  state  that  my  Government 
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understands  that  the  proposals  contained  in  your 
letter  do  not  constitute  an  obligation  on  the  part 
of  your  Government  to  make  assistance  available 
to  my  country. 
Accept  [etc.]  E.  N.  van  Kleffens 


The  Undersecretary  of  State  to  the  Irish  Minister 

April  28,  1948 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  which  became  law  on 
April  3, 1948. 

I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  general 
provisions  of  section  115  of  the  Act  regarding  the 
conclusion  of  an  agreement  between  each  of  the 
participating  countries  and  the  United  States. 

In  accordance  with  your  Government's  stated 
desire  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  and  with 
the  other  participating  countries  in  accomplishing 
the  objectives  of  a  joint  recovery  program,  I  should 
appreciate  being  notified  that  your  Government 
adheres  to  the  purposes  and  policies  which  the  Act 
as  a  whole  is  designed  to  carry  out.  The  purposes 
of  the  Act  are  stated  in  the  whole  of  subsection 
102(b),  and  the  policies  referred  to  in  subsection 
102(b)  are  those  designated  as  such  in  subsection 
102(a).  I  should  also  like  to  know  whether  your 
Government  intends  to  conclude  an  agreement 
with  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  section 
115  of  the  Act,  and  whether  your  Government  is 
now  acting  consistently  with  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  subsection  115(b),  and  intends  to  con- 
tinue acting  consistently  with  these  provisions. 
Among  them  is  one  regarding  continuous  efforts 
of  the  participating  countries  to  accomplish  a  joint 
recovery  program  through  multilateral  under- 
takings and  the  establishment  of  a  continuing  or- 
ganization for  this  purpose. 

I  hope  that  in  the  near  future  representatives  of 
our  two  countries  may  begin  negotiations  for  an 
early  conclusion  of  the  agreement  contemplated 
in  the  Act. 

Accept  [etc.] 

For  the  Secretary  of  State  : 

Robert  A.  Love-it 


The  Irish  Minister  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

Irish  Legation 
Washington,  D.  C. 
April  28, 1943 

Sir:  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  note  of  this  date,  concerning  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Act  of  1948  which  became  law 
on  April  3, 1948. 

As  you  know,  my  Government  desires  to  coop- 
erate with  the  United  States,  and  with  the  other 
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countries  participating  in  a  joint  recovery  pi 
gram,  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  progra. 
I  am,  accordingly,  authorized  to  inform  you  th 
my  Government  adheres  to  the  purposes  and  po 
cies  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  19^, 
which  are  stated  in  the  whole  subsection  102(1 
and  in  subsection  102(a)  respectively,  and  whi 
the  Act  as  a  whole  is  designed  to  carry  out. 

My  Government  has  taken  careful  note  of  t 
provisions  of  subsection  115(b)  of  the  Act  and  i 
tends  to  conclude  an  agreement  with  your  Gover 
ment  pursuant  to  that  subsection.  In  fact,  n 
country  is  already  acting  consistently  with  the  pr 
visions  of  subsection  115(b)  that  are  applicable 
it,  and  is  engaged  in  continuous  efforts  to  accoi 
plish  a  joint  recovery  program  through  multila 
eral  undertakings  and  the  establishment  of  a  co| 
tinuing  organization  for  this  purpose. 

I  join  in  the  hope  that  negotiations  for  the  co, 
elusion  of  the  agreement  between  our  two  countri 
may  be  started  soon. 

Accept  [etc.]  Sean  Nunan 


The  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  Italian  Ambassador 

April  21, 1948 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  tl 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  (Title  I  of  tl 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948)  which  became  la 
on  April  3, 1948. 

You  will  note  the  general  requirement  of  tl 
Act  that,  before  assistance  may  be  provided  by  tl 
United  States  to  a  country  of  Europe  which  pa 
ticipates  in  a  joint  recovery  program  based  on  sel 
help  and  mutual  cooperation,  an  agreement  mu 
have  been  concluded  between  that  country  and  tl 
United  States  as  described  in  subsection  115(b)  ( 
the  Act.  However,  before  such  an  agreement 
concluded  and  until  July  3,  1948,  the  Governmei 
of  the  United  States  proposes,  under  the  terms  ( 
subsection  115(c),  to  arrange  for  the  performanc 
with  respect  to  your  country,  of  those  functioi 
authorized  by  the  Act  which  may  be  determine 
to  be  essential  in  furtherance  of  its'  purposes.  Th 
action  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
contingent  upon  the  requirements  of  subsectio 
115(c)  of  the  Act  being  fulfilled. 

Accordingly,  I  should  appreciate  your  notifyin 
me  whether  your  Government  adheres  to  the  pui 
poses  and  policies  in  furtherance  of  which  the  Ac 
authorizes  assistance  to  be  provided,  and  is  er 
gaged  in  continuous  efforts  to  accomplish  a  join 
recovery  program  through  multilateral  undertafi 
ings  and  the  establishment  of  a  continuing  organ 
zation  for  this  purpose,  and  also  whether  your  Go\ 
ernment  intends  to  conclude  an  agreement  with  th 
United  States  in  accordance  with  subsectio 
115(b).     The  purposes  of  the  Act  are  stated  in  th 
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.•hole  of  subsection  102(b)  and  the  policies  re- 
erred  to  in  subsection  102(b)  are  those  designated 
s  such  in  subsection  102(a). 

Since  subsection  115(c)  of  the  Act  predicates 
lie  furnishing  of  assistance  upon  continuous  eom- 
.liance  with  such  provisions  of  subsection  115(b) 
s  my  Government  may  consider  applicable,  I 
houlcl  appreciate  your  advising  me  whether  your 
Government  is  already  taking  the  national  meas- 
ires  necessary  to  carry  out  the  applicable  provi- 
ions  of  subsection  115  (b)  and  will  continue  to  take 
uch  measures  as  long  as  assistance  is  made  avail- 
ble  to  it  pursuant  to  this  note. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  note,  assist- 
ive may  be  furnished  to  your  Government  under 
he  Act  on  terms  of  payment  or  by  grant.  It  is 
ontemplated  that,  during  the  period  covered  by 
his  note,  such  assistance  will  be  furnished  to  your 
Government  for  the  most  part  by  grant.  I  sug- 
gest that  pending  the  determination  of  the  terms 
If  the  future  agreement  between  our  two  Govern- 
nents  under  subsection  115(b)  of  the  Act,  deposits 
n  the  currency  of  your  country  in  respect  of  any 
issistance  furnished  hereunder  which  is  designated 
ly  my  Government  as  a  grant  be  made  in  accord- 
ince  with  the  agreement  between  our  two  Govern- 
nents  concluded  in  Rome  on  January  3, 1948,  and 
•elating  to  economic  aid.  I  further  suggest  that 
hese  deposits  may  be  used  for  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
•he  currency  of  your  country,  incident  to  my  Gov- 
ernment's operations  within  your  country  under 
fhe  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  and  for  such 
other  purposes  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  our  two 
Governments.  The  provisions  of  the  future  agree- 
ment between  our  two  Governments  concernim;- 
my  deposits  to  be  made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (6) 
of  subsection  115  (b)  will  apply  with  respect  to  all 
of  such  assistance  for  your  Government  which 
is  determined  to  have  been  made  by  grant  during 
the  period  covered  by  this  note. 

It  is  anticipated  that  my  Government  may  offer 
some  part  of  the  assistance  to  be  furnished  pur- 
suant to  this  note  as  a  loan,  or  on  other  terms  of 
payment,  and  in  that  event  the  terms  of  payment 
will  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  Act. 

The  Act  authorizes  my  Government  to  appoint 
I  a  special  mission  for  economic  cooperation  to  your 
i country.     I  trust  that  you  will  extend  the  same 

degree  of  cooperation  to  this  mission  that  you  have 
!  extended  to  the  representatives  of  my  Government 
!  concerned  with  the  operations  under  the  af  oremen- 
;  Honed  agreement  concluded  between  our  two  Gov- 
i  ernments  on  January  3, 1948. 

I  am  sure  your  Government  understands  that 

the  proposals  set  forth  in  this  note  cannot  be 
I  viewed  as  constituting  an  obligation  on  the  part  of 
imy  Government  to  make  assistance  available  to 
I  your  country. 

Accept  [etc.]  Robert  A.  Lovett 

I  May   76,   1948 
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The  Italian  Ambassador  to  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 

Italian  Embassy 
Washington,  D.  C. 

April  21, 1948 
Excellency  :  I  have  received  your  note  of  April 
2 1st,  1948  concerning  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  which  became  law  on  April  3rd,  1948. 

My  Government  has  authorized  me  to  inform 
you  of  its  adherence  to  the  purposes  and  policies 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  which 
are  stated  in  the  whole  of  subsection  102(b)  and 
in  subsection  102(a),  respectively,  and  in  further- 
ance of  which  the  Act  authorizes  assistance  to  be 
provided  to  my  country. 

My  Government  has  taken  careful  note  of  the 
provisions  of  subsection  115(b)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948  and  intends  to  conclude 
an  agreement  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  pursuant  to  that  section. 

Since  subsection  115(c)  of  the  Act  predicates  the 
furnishing  of  assistance  upon  continuous  com- 
pliance with  such  provisions  of  subsection  115(b), 
as  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica may  consider  applicable,  I  wish  to  inform  you 
that  the  Italian  Government  is  already  taking  the 
national  measures  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
applicable  provisions  of  subsection  115(b)  and 
will  continue  to  take  such  measures  as  long  as 
assistance  is  made  available  to  it  pursuant  to  this 

note.  . 

My  Government  is  engaged  m  continuous  efforts 
to  accomplish  a  joint  recovery  program  and  to  that 
end  has  signed  on  April  16,  1948  an  agreement  re- 
lated to  economic  European  cooperation  which 
contains  multilateral  undertakings  and  provides 
for  a  permanent  organization  of  the  participating 
Governments. 

My  Government  understands  that,  during  the 
period  covered  by  your  note,  assistance  may  be  fur- 
nished to  it  for  the  most  part  by  grant.  Pending 
the  determination  of  terms  of  the  future  agreement 
between  our  two  Governments,  under  section 
115(b)  of  the  Act,  deposits  in  the  currency  of  my 
country  in  respect  of  any  assistance  which  is  desig- 
nated by  your  Government  as  a  grant  will  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  bilateral  agreement  between 
our  two  Governments  signed  in  Rome  on  January 
3rd  1948  related  to  economic  aid.  These  deposits 
may  be  used  for  administrative  expenses  of  your 
Government  in  the  currency  of  my  country,  in- 
cident to  your  Government's  operations  within  my 
country  under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  may  be  agreed 
to  by  our  Governments.  It  is  understood  that  the 
provisions  of  the  future  agreement  between  our 
two  (Governments,  concerning  any  deposits  to  be 
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made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection 
115(b),  will  apply  with  respect  to  all  of  such  as- 
sistance for  my  Government  which  is  determined 
to  have  been  made  by  grant  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  your  note. 

In  the  event  that  your  Government  should  de- 
cide to  offer  some  part  of  the  assistance  to  be  fur- 
nished to  my  Government  pursuant  to  your  note 
as  a  loan,  or  on  other  terms  of  payments,  it  is 
understood  that  the  terms  of  payment  will  be  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  the  Act. 

My  Government  notes  with  satisfaction  that 
your  Government  will  appoint  a  special  mission  for 
economic  cooperation  to  my  country.  My  Govern- 
ment will  extend  the  same  degree  of  cooperation  to 
this  mission  that  it  has  extended  to  the  representa- 
tives of  your  Government  concerned  with  the  op- 
erations under  the  bilateral  agreement  signed  in 
Rome  between  our  two  Governments  on  January 
3rd,  1948,  relating  to  economic  aid. 

I  am  authorized  to  state  that  my  Government 
understands  that  the  proposals  contained  in  your 
note  do  not  constitute  an  obligation  on  the  part  of 
your  Government  to  make  assistance  available  to 
my  country. 

I  wish  to  express  [etc.] 

Alberto  Tarchiani 
Ambassador  of  Italy 

The  Undersecretary  of  State  to  the 
British  Ambassador 

April  30, 1948 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  (Title  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948)  which  became 
law  on  April  3,  1948. 

You  will  note  the  general  requirement  of  the  Act 
that,  before  assistance  may  be  provided  by  the 
United  States  to  a  country  of  Europe  which  par- 
ticipates in  a  joint  recovery  program  based  on 
self-help  and  mutual  cooperation,  an  agreement 
must  have  been  concluded  between  that  country 
and  the  United  States  as  described  in  subsection 
115(b)  of  the  Act.  However,  before  such  an 
agreement  is  concluded  and  until  July  3, 1948,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  proposes,  under 
the  terms  of  subsection  115(c),  to  arrange  for  the 
performance,  with  respect  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
of  those  functions  authorized  by  the  Act  which 
may  be  determined  to  be  essential'in  furtherance  of 
its  purposes.  This  action  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  contingent  upon  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  115(c)  of  the  Act  being  ful- 
filled. 

Accordingly,  I  should  appreciate  your  notifying 
me  whether  the  British  Government  adheres  to 
the  purposes  and  policies  in  furtherance  of  which 
the  Act  authorized  assistance  to  be  provided,  and 
is  engaged  in  continuous  efforts  to  accomplish  a 
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joint  recovery  program  through  multilateral  un 
dertakings  and  the  establishment  of  a  continuing 
organization  for  this  purpose,  and  also  whethei 
your  Government  intends  to  conclude  an  agree 
ment  with  the  United  States  in  accordance  wit! 
subsection  115(b).  The  purposes  of  the  Act  ar< 
stated  in  the  whole  of  subsection  102(b)  and  th( 
policies  referred  to  in  subsection  102(b)  are  those 
designated  as  such  in  subsection  102  (a) . 

Since  subsection  115  (c)  of  the  Act  predicates 
the  furnishing  of  assistance  upon  continuous  com- 
pliance with  such  provisions  of  subsection  115(b) 
as  my  Government  may  consider  applicable  I 
should  appreciate  your  advising  me  whether  the 
British  Government  is  already  taking  the  national 
measures  necessary  to  carry  out  the  applicable  proi 
visions  of  subsection  115(b)  and  will  continue  to 
take  such  measures  as  long  as  assistance  is  made 
available  to  it  pursuant  to  this  note. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  note,  assist 
ance  may  be  furnished  to  the  United  Kingdom 
under  the  Act  on  terms  of  payment  or  by  grant: 
It  is  anticipated  that  during  the  period  covered 
by  this  note,  a  proportion  of  the  assistance  fur-' 
nished  to  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  by  grant; 
Consequently,  my  Government  would  like  to  have- 
the  agreement  of  the  British  Government  that  the 
United  Kingdom  will  make  deposits,  in  pounds 
sterling  upon  notification  by  my  Government,  in 
amounts  commensurate  with  the  dollar  amount  of 
assistance  furnished  hereunder  designated  as  a' 
grant,  such  deposit  to  be  available  for  the  admin- 
istrative expenses  incurred  by  my  Government  in 
your  country  under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  and  to  be  held  or  used  for  such  other  pur- 
poses as  may  be  agreed  to  between  our  two  Govern- 
ments. My  Government  will  shortly  advise  you  of 
the  procedures  for  determining  the  dollar  amount 
of  assistance.  The  provisions  of  the  future  agree- 
ment between  our  two  Governments  concerning 
any  deposits  to  be  made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (6) 
of  subsection  115(b)  will  apply  with  respect  to  all 
of  such  assistance  for  the  United  Kingdom  which 
is  determined  to  have  been  made  by  grant  during 
the  period  covered  by  this  note. 

It  is  anticipated  that  my  Government  may 
decide  to  offer  some  part  of  the  assistance  to  be 
furnished  to  the  United  Kingdom  pursuant  to 
this  note  as  a  loan  or  on  other  terms  of  payment. 
In  that  event,  the  terms  of  payment  will  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  Act. 

I  am  sure  your  Government  understands  that 
the  proposals  set  forth  in  this  note  cannot  be 
viewed  as  constituting  an  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  make  assistance  available 
to  your  country. 

Accept  [etc.] 

For  the  Secretary  of  State : 

Robert  A.  Lovett 

Department  of  State  Bulletin 


rhe  British  Ambassador  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

British  Embassy 
Washington,  D.  C. 

30th  April,  191,8 

Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
iipt  of  your  note  of  today's  date  regarding  the 
assage  into  law  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
f  1948. 

2.  I  am  directed  by  His  Majesty's  Principal 
ecretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  inform 
ou  that  His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United 
jngdom  have  taken  note  of  the  provisions  of  the 
xt  and  of  the  various  points  made  in  your  note 
nder  reply.  I  am  authorized  to  declare  on  behalf 
f  His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United  King- 
om  that  they  adhere  to  the  purposes  and  policies 
f  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  which 
re  stated  in  the  whole  of  sub-section  102(b)  and 
l  sub-section  102(a)  respectively,  and  in  further- 
nce  of  which  the  Act  authorizes  assistance  to  be 
rovided  to  the  United  Kingdom.  His  Majesty's 
Jovernment  also  intend  to  conclude  an  agree- 
lent  with  the  United  States  Government  pursuant 
)  sub-section  115(b)  of  the  Act. 

3.  Since  sub-section  115(c)  of  the  Act  predicates 
he  furnishing  of  assistance  upon  continuous  com- 
pliance with  such  provisions  of  sub-section  115 
b)  as  the  United  States  Government  may  con- 
ider  applicable,  His  Majesty's  Government  wish 
le  to  inform  you  that  they  are  already  taking  the 
ational  measures  necessary  to  carry  out  the  appli- 
able  provisions  of  sub-section  115(b)  of  the  Act, 
nd  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  assistance  is 
lade  available  to  them  in  accordance  with  your 
iote. 

4.  His  Majesty's  Government  are  making  con- 
inuous  efforts  to  bring  about,  together  with  the 
ther  participating  governments,  a  joint  pro- 
gramme of  European  recovery,  and  to  that  end 
lis  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for 
foreign  Affairs  signed  on  April  16th  the  Con- 
tention for  European  Economic  Cooperation, 
vhich  contains  multilateral  undertakings  and  est- 
ablishes a  continuing  organization  of  the  partici- 
pating governments. 

I  5.  His  Majesty's  Government  have  noted  the 
:ontents  of  paragraphs  5  and  6  of  your  note  and 
iigree  to  make  deposits  in  pounds  sterling,  upon 
Notification  by  the  United  States  Government,  in 
iimounts  commensurate  with  the  dollar  amount  of 
Itssistance  furnished  under  the  terms  of  your  note 
!md  designated  by  the  United  States  Government 
Its  a  grant.  These  deposits  will  be  available  for 
[he  administrative  expenses  incurred  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  United  King- 
dom under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
[ind  will  be  held  or  used  for  such  other  purposes 
is  may  be  agreed  to  between  the  two  Governments. 
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It  is  understood  that  the  provisions  of  the  future 
agreement  between  His  Majesty's  Government  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  concerning 
any  deposits  to  be  made  pursuant  to  paragraph  6 
of  sub-section  115  (b)  will  apply  with  respect  to  all 
assistance  for  His  Majesty's  Government  which  is 
determined  to  have  been  made  by  grant  during 
the  period  covered  by  your  note. 

6.  Finally,  I  am  directed  to  state  that  His  Maj- 
esty's Government  understand  that  the  proposals 
set  out  in  your  note  do  not  constitute  an  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
make  assistance  available  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

I  have  the  honour  [etc.]  Inverchapel 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  Austrian  Minister 

April  IS,  1948 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  (Title  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948)  became  law  on 
April  3, 1948. 

You  will  note  the  general  requirement  of  the  Act 
that,  before  assistance  may  be  provided  by  the 
United  States  to  a  country  of  Europe  which  par- 
ticipates in  a  joint  recovery  program  based  on  self- 
help  and  mutual  cooperation,  an  agreement  must 
have  been  concluded  between  that  country  and  the 
United  States  as  described  in  subsection  115(b) 
of  the  Act.  However,  before  such  an  agreement  is 
concluded  and  until  July  3,  1948,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  proposes,  under  the  terms  of 
subsection  115(c),  to  arrange  for  the  performance, 
with  respect  to  your  country,  of  those  functions 
authorized  by  the  Act  which  may  be  determined 
to  be  essential  in  furtherance  of  its  purposes.  This 
action  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
contingent  upon  the  requirements  of  subsection 
115(c)  of  the  Act  being  fulfilled. 

Accordingly,  I  should  appreciate  your  notifying 
me  whether  your  Government  adheres  to  the  pur- 
poses and  policies  in  furtherance  of  which  the  Act 
authorizes  assistance  to  be  provided,  and  is  en- 
gaged in  continuous  efforts  to  accomplish  a  joint 
recovery  program  through  multilateral  under- 
takings and  the  establishment  of  a  continuing  or- 
ganization for  this  purpose,  and  also  whether  your 
Government  intends  to  conclude  an  agreement 
with  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section 115(b).  The  purposes  of  the  Act  are 
stated  in  the  whole  of  subsection  102(b)  and  the 
policies  referred  to  in  subsection  102(b)  are  those 
designated  as  such  in  subsection  102(a). 

My  Government  would  be  required  by  the  Act 
to  terminate  assistance  authorized  by  subsection 
115(c)  to  your  country  if  at  any  time  it  should 
find  that  your  Government  was  not  complying 
with  such' provisions  of  subsection  115(b)  of  the 
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Act  as  my  Government  might  consider  applicable. 
I  should  appreciate  being  notified  whether  your 
Government  is  complying  with  and,  for  so  long 
as  assistance  may  be  made  available  to  it  under 
the  Act  pursuant  to  this  note,  is  prepared  to  com- 
ply with  the  applicable  provisions  of  subsection 
115(b). 

It  is  contemplated  that,  during  the  period 
covered  by  this  note,  such  assistance  will  be  fur- 
nished to  your  Government  by  grant.  I  suggest 
that  pending  the  determination  of  the  terms  of 
the  future  agreement  between  our  two  Govern- 
ments under  subsection  115(b)  of  the  Act,  de- 
posits in  the  currency  of  your  country  in  respect 
of  any  assistance  furnished  hereunder  which  is 
designated  by  my  Government  as  a  grant  to  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  between 
our  two  Governments  under  the  Foreign  Aid  Act 
of  1947.  I  further  suggest  that  these  deposits 
may  be  used  for  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  currency 
of  your  country,  incident  to  my  Government's 
operations  within  your  country  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Act  of  1948  and  for  such  other 
purposes  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  our  two  govern- 
ments. The  provisions  of  the  future  agreement 
between  our  two  Governments  concerning  any  de- 
posits to  be  made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (6)  of 
subsection  115(b)  will  apply  with  respect  to  all 
of  such  assistance  for  your  Government  which  is 
determined  to  have  been  made  by  grant  during' 
the  period  covered  by  this  note. 

I  trust  that  your  Government  will  concur  in 
these  arrangements. 

The  Act  authorizes  my  Government  to  appoint 
a  special  mission  for  economic  cooperation  to  your 
country.  I  trust  that  you  will  extend  the  same 
degree  of  cooperation  to  this  mission  that  you  have 
extended  to  the  representatives  of  my  Government 
concerned  with  the  operations  under  the  agreement 
concluded  between  our  two  Governments  pursuant 
to  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947. 

I  am  sure  your  Government  understands  that 
the  proposals  set  forth  in  this  note  cannot  be  viewed 
as  constituting  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  my 
Government  to  make  assistance  available  to  your 
country. 

Accept  [etc.]  Robert  A.  Lovett 

Acting  Secretary  of  State 

The  Austrian  Minister  to  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 

April  15,  194B 

Sib:  I  have  received  your  letter  concerning  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

My  Government  has  authorized  me  to  inform 
you  of  its  adherence  to  the  purposes  and  policies  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  which  are 
stated  in  the  whole  of  subsection  102(b)   and  in 
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subsection  102(a),  respectively  and  in  further- 
ance of  which  the  Act  authorizes  assistance  to  be 
provided  to  my  Country. 

My  Government  has  taken  careful  note  of  the 
provisions  of  subsection  115(b)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948  and  intends  to  conclude  an 
agreement  with  your  Government  pursuant  to  that 
section.  It  is  understood  that  your  Government 
would  be  required  by  the  Act  to  terminate  assist- 
ance if  at  any  time  it  should  find  that  my  Govern- 
ment was  not  complying  with  such  provisions  of 
subsection  115(b)  of  the  Act  as  your  Government 
considered  applicable.  My  Government  is  comply- 
ing with  and,  for  so  long  as  assistance  may  be  made 
available  to  it  under  the  Act  pursuant  to  your 
letter,  is  prepared  to  comply  with  all  the  applicable 
provisions  of  subsection  115(b)  of  the  Act  and  is 
also  engaged  in  continuous  efforts  to  accomplish1 
a  joint  recovery  program  through  multilateral 
undertakings  and  the  establishment  of  a  continuing 
organization  for  this  purpose. 

My  Government  understands  that,  during  the 
period  covered  by  your  letter,  assistance  may  be 
furnished  to  my  Government  by  grant.  Pending, 
the  determination  of  terms  of  the  future  agree- 
ment between  our  two  Governments  under  sec- 
tion 115(b)  of  the  Act,  deposits  in  the  currency 
of  my  country  in  respect  of  any  assistance  which 
is  designated  by  your  Government  as  a  grant  will 
be  made  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  between! 
our  two  Governments  under  the  Foreign  Aid  Act 
of  1947.  These  deposits  may  be  used  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  your  Government  in  the  cur- 
rency of  my  country,  incident  to  your  Govern- 
ment's operations  within  my  country  under  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  and  for  such 
other  purposes  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  our  Gov- 
ernments. It  is  understood  that  the  provisions  of 
the  future  agreement  between  our  two  Govern- 
ments concerning  any  deposits  to  be  made  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  115(b)  will 
apply  with  respect  to  all  of  such  assistance  for  my 
Governments  which  is  determined  to  have  been 
made  by  grant  during  the  period  covered  by  your 
letter. 

My  Government  notes  with  satisfaction  that 
your  Government  will  appoint  a  special  mission 
for  economic  cooperation  to  my  country.  My 
Government  will  extend  the  same  degree  of  co- 
operation to  this  mission  that  it  has  extended  to 
the  representatives  of  your  Government  concerned 
with  the  operations  under  the  agreement  concluded 
between  our  two  Governments  pursuant  to  the 
Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947. 

I  am  authorized  to  state  that  my  Government 
understands  that  the  proposals  contained  in  your 
letter  do  not  constitute  an  obligation  on  the  part  of 
your  Government  to  make  assistance  available  to 
my  country. 

Accept  [etc.]  Dr.  L.  Klein waechter 

Minister  of  Austria 
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EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  SECRETARY  MARSHALL  AND  AMBASSADOR  KOO 


[Released  to  the  press  May  3] 

ie  text  of  Secretary  Marshall's  note  : 

April  30, 1948 

iCELLENCY  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  the  following 
oposals  regarding  the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948 
"itle  IV  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948), 
lich  became  law  on  April  3,  1948. 
Pending  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  between 
lina  and  the  United  States  under  Section  405  of 
e  Act  and  until  July  3,  1948,  the  Government  of 
e  United  States  proposes  to  arrange  for  the  per- 
rmance  of  those  functions  authorized  by  the 
it  which  may  be  determined  to  be  essential  in 
rtherance  of  those  purposes  of  the  Act  which 
•ply  to  the  funds  authorized  under  Section 
4(a)  thereof.     This  action  by  the  Government 

the  United  States  is  contingent  upon  certain 
buirements,    as    hereinafter    set    forth,    being 
lfilled. 
I  should  appreciate  your  notifying  me  whether 

ur  Government  adheres  to  the  purposes  and 
hlicies  set  forth  in  Section  402  of  the  Act  in  fur- 
terance  of  which  the  Act  authorizes  assistance  to 
1  provided,  and  also  whether  your  Government 
i  tends  to  conclude  an  agreement  with  the  United 

ates  in  accordance  with  Section  405. 

Pending  the  conclusion  of  such  an  agreement, 
f  Government  proposes  that  the  extension  of  aid 
I  China  hereunder  as  authorized  by  Section 
A(a)  of  the  Act  be  provisionally  governed  b~V  the 
|*reement  between  our  two  Governments  dated 
'•tober  27,  1947,  subject  to  such  modifications, 
|  rticularly  with  respect  to  the  types  of  assistance 
!  d  the  terms  and  methods  of  procurement  and 
i  stribution,  as  may  hereafter  be  agreed  to  by  our 
Vo  Governments,  having  regard  to  the  different 
•jaracter  of  the  assistance  under  said  Act  from 
'e  relief  aid  extended  under  the  Agreement  of 
'! 'tober  27,  1947,  and  subject,  as  preliminary  ar- 
uigements,  to  the  understandings  set  forth  below. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  letter,  it  is 
ilticipated  that  assistance  other  than  that  relating 
1  reconstruction  projects  will  be  furnished  to  your 
1  >vernment  under  the  Act  with  funds  authorized 
1  dor  Section  404(a)  thereof  by  grant.  Terms  of 
fyment,  if  any,  for  reconstruction  assistance  will 

reserved  for  later  determination. 

I  suggest  that  pending  the  determination  of  the 
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terms  of  the  future  agreement  between  our  two 
Governments  under  Section  405  of  the  Act,  deposits 
in  the  currency  of  your  country  in  respect  of  any 
assistance  furnished  hereunder  which  is  designated 
by  my  Government  as  a  grant  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  agreement  between  our  two  Gov- 
ernments dated  October  27, 1947.  I  further  suggest 
that  these  deposits  may  be  used  for  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  the  currency  of  your  country,  incident  to  my 
Government's  operations  within  your  country  un- 
der the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948,  and  for  such  other 
purposes  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  our  two  Gov- 
ernments. The  provisions  of  the  future  agreement 
between  our  two  Governments  concerning  any  de- 
posits in  Chinese  currency  to  be  made  will  apply 
with  respect  to  all  of  such  assistance  for  your  Gov- 
ernment which  is  determined  to  have  been  made 
by  grant  during  the  period  covered  by  this  letter. 

I  trust  that  your  Government  will  concur  in  the 
understandings  expressed  above. 

The  Act  authorizes  my  Government  to  appoint  a 
special  mission  for  economic  cooperation  to  your 
country.  I  should  appreciate  receiving  the  assur- 
ances of  your  Government  that  the  fullest  coopera- 
tion will  be  extended  to  the  representatives  of  my 
Government  concerned  with  operations  in  imple- 
mentation of  the  Act. 

I  am  sure  your  Government  understands  that  the 
proposals  set  forth  in  this  letter  cannot  be  viewed 
as  constituting  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  my 
Government  to  make  assistance  available  to  your 
country. 

Accept  [etc.] 

George  C.  Marshall 

The  text  of  Ambassador  Rod's  note: 

April  30, 19^8 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  note  of  April  30,  1948,  in  which  you  are 
good  enough  to  inform  me  that  in  view  of  the  China 
Aid  Act  of  1948  (Title  IV  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1948)  which  became  law  on  April  3, 
1948,  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  pend- 
ing the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  between  China 
and  the  United  States  under  Section  405  of  the  Act 
and  until  July  3,  1948,  proposes  to  arrange  for  the 
performance  of  those  functions  authorized  by  the 
Act  which  may  be  determined  to  be  essential  in 
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furtherance  of  those  purposes  of  the  Act  which 
apply  to  the  funds  authorized  under  Section 
404(a)  thereof,  and  that  this  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  contingent  upon  cer- 
tain requirements,  as  therein  set  forth,  being 
fulfilled. 

In  reply  my  Government  has  authorized  me  to 
inform  you  of  its  adherence  to  the  purposes  and 
policies  set  forth  in  Section  402  of  the  China  Aid 
Act  of  1948  in  furtherance  of  which  the  Act  au- 
thorizes assistance  to  be  provided  to  China.  My 
Government  has  also  authorized  me  to  inform  you 
of  its  intention  to  conclude  an  agreement  with  the 
United  States  in  accordance  with  Section  405  of 
the  Act. 

Pending  the  conclusion  of  such  an  agreement, 
it  is  understood  by  my  Government  that  the  ex- 
tension, pursuant  to  your  note,  of  aid  to  China 
hereunder  as  authorized  by  Section  404(a)  of  the 
Act  will  be  provisionally  governed  by  the  Agree- 
ment between  our  two  Governments  dated  October 
27, 1947,  subject  to  such  modifications,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  types  of  assistance  and  the 
terms  and  methods  of  procurement  and  distribu- 
tion, as  may  hereafter  be  agreed  to  by  our  two 
Governments,  having  regard  to  the  different  char- 
acter of  the  assistance  under  said  Act  from  the 
relief  aid  extended  under  the  Agreement  of  Oc- 
tober 27, 1947,  and  subject,  as  preliminary  arrange- 
ments, to  the  understandings  set  forth  below. 

During  the  period  covered  by  your  note,  it  is 
anticipated  that  assistance  other  than  that 
relating  to  the  reconstruction  projects  will  be  fur- 
nished to  my  Government  under  the  Act  with 
funds  authorized  under  Section  404(a)  thereof 
by  grant.    Terms  of  payment,  if  any,  for  recon- 


struction  assistance  will  be  reserved   for   h: 
determination. 

Pending  the  determination  of  the  terms  of 
future  agreement  between  our  two  Governme 
under  Section  405  of  the  Act,  deposits  in  the  c 
rency  of  my  country  in  respect  of  any  assistal 
furnished  pursuant  to  your  note  which  is  des 
nated  by  your  Government  as  a  grant  will  be  m 
in  accordance  with  the  agreement  between  our  1i 
Governments  dated  October  27,  1947.  These  i 
posits  may  be  used  for  administrative  expera 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  ^ 
currency  of  my  country  under  the  China  Aid  J 
of  1948  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  mayi 
agreed  upon  by  our  two  Governments.  The  pi 
visions  of  the  future  agreement  between  our  U 
Governments  concerning  any  deposits  in  Chim 
currency  to  be  made  will  apply  with  respect  to  I 
of  such  assistance  for  my  Government  whichii 
determined 'to  have  been  made  by  grant  during  .i 
period  covered  by  your  note. 

My  Government  concurs  in  the  understand:^ 
expressed  above. 

My  Government  notes  with  satisfaction  II 
your  Government  will  appoint  a  special  miss:i 
for  economic  cooperation  to  my  country.  I  i 
authorized  by  my  Government  to  assure  you  til 
the  fullest  cooperation  will  be  extended  to  it 
representatives  of  your  Government  concen: 
with  operations  in  implementation  of  the  Act. 

I  am  authorized  to  state  that  my  Governmd 
understands  that  the  proposals  set  forth  in  yd 
note  cannot  be  viewed  as  constituting  an  obli|. 
tion  on  the  part  of  your  Government  to  make  :| 
sistance  available  to  my  country. 

Accept  [etc.]  V.  K.  Wellington  Koc 


First  Report  to  Congress  on  the  U.S.  Foreign  Aid  Program 


[Released  to  the  press  May  5] 

The  first  report  on  the  United  States  Foreign 
Aid  Program  under  Public  Law  389,  transmitted 
by  the  President  to  the  Congress  on  May  5,  1948, 
covers  the  period  immediately  before  and  during 
the  brief  period  from  the  approval  of  the  Foreign 
Aid  Act  on  December  17,  1947,  through  December 
31,  1947. 

The  report  describes  the  administrative  steps 
taken  by  the  Department  of  State  and  by  its  over- 
seas missions;  the  findings  of  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  World  Food  Programs;  the  negotiation 
of  agreements  with  Austria,  France,  and  Italy; 
the  development  of  initial  supply  programs,  pro- 
curement policies,  and  procedures  for  reimbursing 
the  foreign  governments  for  purchases  made  by 
them  under  the  supply  programs;  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  local  currency  funds. 

In  his  letter  of  transmittal  to  the  Congress, 
President  Truman  noted: 
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"By  its  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  I 
1947,  the  Congress  provided  the  'Interim  A: 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  end  of  the  Unit! 
States  Foreign  Belief  Program,  authorized  una 
Public  Law  84,  and  the  beginning  of  a  geneil 
long-range  recovery  program. 

"A  break  in  the  flow  of  supplies  during  th 
period  could  have  irreparably  jeopardized  wht 
the  long-range  recovery  program  is  expected 
accomplish.  The  effectiveness  of  Interim  Aid  h 
made  it  possible  for  the  European  Becovery  Pi 
gram  to  build  on  sure  foundations  which  nowho 
are  undermined  by  the  inevitable  ravages  of  i- 
tolerable  hunger  and  cold.  No  better  proof  | 
needed  of  the  wisdom  of  providing  this  interi. 
aid." 

This  report  is  publication  3119  of  the  Depai 
ment  of  State.     Copies  may  be  obtained  for 
cents  each  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documeni 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  2. 

Department  of  State  Bullet 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


IS.  DELEGATION  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
DMINISTRATIVE  AERONAUTICAL  RADIO 

Inference 

[Released  to  the  press  May  3] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  3 
fe  composition  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
the  International  Administrative  Aeronautical 
idio  Conference,  which  is  scheduled  to  open  at 
isneva  on  May  15,  1948,  and  is  expected  to  con- 
nue  for  approximately  two  months.  The  United 
;,ates  Delegation  is  as  follows : 

lairman 

rthur  L.  Lebel,  Assistant  Chief,  Telecommunications 
Division,  Department  of  State 

ice  Chairman 

iwin  L.  White,  Chief,  Aviation  Division,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission 

ivisers 

'illiam  J.  Carnahan,  Foreign  Air  Transport  Division, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

lines  D.  Flashman,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Department  of 
the  Air  Force 

nomas  N.  Gautier,  Physicist,  Central  Radio  Propagation 
Laboratory,  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce 

>aniel  L.  Givens,  Chief,  Communication-Operations  Divi- 
sion, Honolulu,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Commerce 

orman  R.  Hagen,  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  Amer- 
ican Embassy,  London 

linton  W.  Janes,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  U.SA.,  Chief 
Communications  Liaison  Branch,  Office  of  the  Chief 
Signal  Officer,  Department  of  the  Army 

Pilliam  B.  Krause,  Lieutenant  Commander,  U.S.N.,  Aero- 
nautical Communications  Section,  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Communications,  Department  of  the  Navy 

(onald  Mitchell,  Chief,  Technical  Section,  Aviation  Divi- 
sion, Federal  Communications  Commission 

dmund  V.  Shores,  Chief,  Mobile  Aeronautics  Communi- 
cations Center,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration, 
Department  of  Commerce 

lorenee  A.  Trail,  Divisional  Assistant,  Telecommunica- 
tions Division,  Department  of  State 

ecretary  of  Delegation 

hen  F.  Dixon,  Division  of  International  Conferences,  De- 
partment of  State 

industry  Advisers 

iheodore  L.  Bartlett,  Coordinator  of  Aviation  Activities, 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  New  York  City 

falter  E.  Weaver,  Assistant  to  Director,  Frequency  Divi- 
sion, Aeronautical  Radio,  Inc.,  Washington 

!  The  International  Administrative  Aeronautical 
iladio  Conference  has  been  called  by  the  Adminis- 
trative Council  of  the  International  Telecommuni- 
cation Union.  Invitations  to  attend  the  forth- 
coming conference  have  been  sent  to  all  govern- 
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ments  signatories  of  the  International  Telecom- 
munication Convention  of  Atlantic  City,  1947. 

The  purpose  of  the  Aeronautical  Radio  Conter- 
ence  is  to  develop  a  world-wide  plan  of  specinc 
assignment  of  the  individual  frequencies  included 
in  the  bands  allocated  to  the  Aeronautical  Mobile 
Service  at  Atlantic  City.  . 

A  Preparatory  Committee,  on  which  the  United 
States  is  represented,  has  been  meeting  at  Geneva 
since  April  24  to  prepare  the  agenda  for  the 
Aeronautical  Radio  Conference  and  to  consider 
the  technical  principles  on  which  the  frequency 
plan  is  to  be  based. 


U.S.    DELEGATION    TO    SIXTH    CONGRESS    OF 
INTERNATIONAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS 

[Released  to  the  press  May  6] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  6 
the  composition  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to 
the  Sixth  International  Congress  of  the  Interna- 
tional College  of  Surgeons  scheduled  to  be  held  at 
Rome,  May  18-23, 1948.  The  United  States  Dele- 
gation is  as  follows : 


Chairman 
Albert  A.  Ber 


M.D.,  Director  of  Surgery,  Beth  Moses 
Hospital,  Brooklyn 

Delegates 

O  Anderson  Engh,  M.D.,  Chief  Orthopedic  Consultant  to 

US   Public  Health  Service  Dispensary,  Washington 
James    H     Forsee,    Colonel   (M.C.),  U.SA.,  Chief  of  the 

Surgical    Service,    Fitzsimmons    General    Hospital, 

Denver 
Custis  Lee  Hall,  M.D.,  Consultant  in  Orthopedic  Surgery, 

U.S.  Veterans  Hospital,  Washington 
Robert  F.  Schultz,  Commander  (M.C.),  U.S.N.  Officer  in 

Charge    Audio-Visual  Training  Section,  Professional 

DivSon,  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Depart- 

MaxXrl^M.^  Professor  of  Surgery,  Cook  County 
Graduate  School  of  Medicine,  Chicago 

The  program  of  the  Congress  will  consist  mainly 
of  the  presentation  of  reports  and  films  covering 
scientific  subjects  in  the  various  surgical  fields  and 
the  visiting  of  hospitals,  clinics,  museums,  and 
medical  libraries. 

The  International  College  of  Surgeons  was  es- 
tablished in  1935  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  the 
international  advancement  of  surgery  To  carry 
out  its  aim,  the  organization  has  promoted  within 
various  countries  the  formation  of  boards  m  surgi- 
cal specialties.  The  American  Chapter  of  the  Col- 
lege has  approximately  2,500  members^  The  fifth 
Congress  was  held  at  Lima,  Peru,  m  1946. 
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Fifth  Meeting  of  the  Rubber  Study  Group 


The  Fifth  Meeting  of  the  Rubber  Study  Group, 
held  in  Washington  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Donald  D.  Kennedy,  Chief,  Division  of  Interna- 
tional Resources,  Department  of  State,  ended  on 
April  29, 1948. 

The  principal  objects  of  the  meeting  were : 

1  j  T°  examine  tne  statistical  position  regarding 
production,  consumption,  and  stocks  of  rubber 
throughout  the  world  ; 

2  To  review  the  world  rubber  situation  in  the 
light  of  the  changes  in  that  position  since  the 
fourth  Study  Group  Meeting,  held  at  Paris  in 
July  1947; 

3.  To  consider  measures  designed  to  expand 
world  consumption. 

1.  The  Group  examined  the  statistical  position 
and  made  estimates  for  natural-rubber  production 
and  the  total  consumption  of  natural  and  synthetic 
rubber  during  the  year  1948  and  provisionally  for 
1949.  During  1948  it  was  estimated  that  world 
production  of  natural  rubber  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  1,390,000  tons  while  total  consumption 
of  natural  and  synthetic  rubber  might  be  in  the  re- 
gion of  1,745,000  tons,  of  which  about  1,310,000  tons 
would  be  natural  rubber.  In  regard  to  1949  it  was 
estimated  that  natural-rubber  production  would  be 
of  the  order  of  1,550,000  tons,  while  total  consump- 

???KnLnxatural  and   ^^hetic  might  again  be 
1,745,000  tons. 

Tables  giving  the  estimates  made  by  the  Group 
are  attached.  The  Group  felt  the  need  for  project- 
ing its  estimates  beyond  the  current  year  but  the 
figures  for  1949  should  be  treated  with  the  greatest 
caution.  te 

•  2/  Tn,ere  ^as  an  exchange  of  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  price  of  natural  rubber.  The  discussion 
covered  the  field  of  commodity  agreements,  gov- 
ernment control  of  the  sale  and  purchase  of  natural 
rubber,  and  special  arrangements  for  the  purchase 
ot  natural  rubber  by  governments  from  govern- 
ments for  stock-piling  at  fixed  prices. 

The  Group  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  time 
had  not  arrived  for  any  consideration  or  examina- 
tion of  a  commodity  agreement. 

3.  The  Group  continued  its  policy  of  examining 
all  means  for  encouraging  the  expansion  of  the 
world  consumption  of  rubber. 

It  considers  that  every  effort  consistent  with 
national-security  requirements  should  be  made  to 
insure  that  exchange  and  trading  in  rubber  should 
be  freed. 

It  again  expressed  the  hope  that  maximum  as- 
sistance would  be  given  to  the  countries  desiring 
to  make  an  extensive  use  of  rubber  but  which,  on 
account  of  the  war,  cannot  afford  to  pay  in  foreign 
currencies  for  the  rubber  imports  they  require. 
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TABLE  I 
Estimated  Natural  Rubber  Production 

[In  thousands  of  long  tons] 


Territory 

1948 

19- 

Malaya      .... 

675 
370 
90 
45 
62 
11 
25 
113 

1 
j 

Indonesia 

Ceylon 

Indochina 

British  Borneo     .    .    . 

Burma 

Other  countries    .    .    . 

Total 

1,391 

i 
1, 

TABLE  II 

Estimated  Natural  and  Synthetic  Rubber 
Consumption 

[In  thousands  of  long  tons] 


Territory 


U.S. A  .... 

U.K 

France  .  .  . 
Netherlands  . 
Belgium  .  .  . 
Czechoslovakia 
Italy  .... 
Denmark  .  . 
Hungary  .  . 
Australia  .  . 
Canada  .  .  . 
Other  countries 


_ 


1948 


Natural 


Total 


576 

205 

93 

12 

0) 
0) 
0) 

(■) 

(0 
0) 

33 

0) 


Syn- 
thetic 


392 
5 
9 

0)  ' 

0) 

0) 

(') 

0) 
0) 

20 

0) 


Total 


968 

210 

102 

12 

17 

16 

28 

4 

3 

24 

53 

308 


l* 


Tot 


1,745 


1,7 


'  Synthetic  consumption  not  given  separately;  total  synthetic  consumpti 
for  all  countries  so  indicated  estimated  at  around  7,000  tons. 


In  regard  to  natural-rubber  latex,  the  Grou 
estimated  that  the  potential  production  for  194! 
provided  the  increasing  output  is  justified  by  dt 
mand,  might  be  around  70,000  tons  (dry-rubbe 
content). 

The  following  estimates  for  1948  consiunptioi 
of  natural-rubber  latex  were  submitted : 

Tons 

U.S.A 28, 40 

U.K 10  to  12, 001 

France 5500< 

Other  countries 10  to  12, 50( 

Total 55  to  60,  (NX 
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enewal  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 


STATEMENT  BY  GEORGE  C.  MARSHALL  » 
Secretary  of  State 


I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  give  your  Com- 
ittee  the  reasons  for  my  conviction  that  renewal 
:  the  trade-agreements  authority  for  a  further 
•riod  of  three  years  is  highly  important  in  the 
•esent  state  of  world  affairs.  Mr.  Clayton  will 
ve  you  the  views  of  the  Department  in  more 
;tail.  I  will  confine  myself  to  a  statement  of  the 
isic  reasons  why  I  regard  the  immediate  renewal 
!  this  act  as  essential. 
There  are  two  economic  and  political  systems 

the  world  today.  They  are  as  wide  apart  as 
ie  poles.  The  system  in  which  we  and  many  other 
itions  believe  is  predicated  upon  the  right  of  in- 
viduals  and  nations  to  choose  and  pursue  their 
vn  way  of  life  without  constraint  from  any  goy- 
•nment  or  group.  Under  this  system  the  mdi- 
dual  is  of  supreme  importance,  and  the  gov- 
■nment  should  have  only  the  powers  which  the 
jople  freely  give  it. 

That  system  is  being  challenged  by  another  sys- 
sm  to  the  effect  that  the  state  should  be  supreme, 
Lid,  on  the  contrary,  that  our  way  of  life  leads 
aly  to  disintegration  and  depression,  disillusion 
ad  despair.  The  proponents  of  the  other  system 
roclaim  to  the  world  that  our  system  will  not 
ork.  We  must  make  clear  to  the  world  that  it 
oes  work. 

Because  of  our  resources  and  our  capabilities, 
ind  through  force  of  circumstances,  the  United 
tates  has  become  the  leader  of  the  non-Commu- 
ist  world,  the  rallying  point  for  the  free  nations 
f  the  earth.  The  Congress  has  recognized  this  in 
ie  enactment  of  the  European  Recovery  Program, 
esigned  to  assist  the  participating  nations  in  the 
jstoration  of  their  economies  so  that  they  will  be 
:ble  to  preserve  their  integrity  and  independence. 
I  he  Ekp  is  a  mobilization  for  peace,  meeting  the 
hallenge  of  an  alien  system  by  strengthening  the 

ands  of  those  nations  that  believe  as  we  do. 
j  The  statute  establishing  the  Ekp  provides  that 
jilateral  agreements  shall  be  made  with  the  par- 
1  icipating  nations.  The  statute  states  as  one  of  the 
Irime  conditions  that  the  participating  nations 
liust  agree  to  cooperate  in  facilitating  and  stimu- 
lating the  interchange  of  goods  among  themselves 
!nd  between  themselves  and  other  nations,  and 
nust  cooperate  to  reduce  barriers  to  trade  among 
'hemselves  and  between  themselves  and  other  na- 
tions. In  effect,  we  require  these  16  nations  to 
inter  into  reciprocal  trade  agreements  among  them- 
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selves  and  between  themselves  and  other  nations. 
This  is  a  wise  provision  because  the  recovery  ot 
Europe  depends  upon  a  great  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods,  and  markets  for  these  goods 
wait  upon  a  lowering  of  barriers  to  the  exchange 
of  such  goods. 

The  Ekp  was  a  vital  step ;  but  only  a  nrst  step. 
We  must  now  follow  through  with  measures  to 
make  ourselves  and  the  other  free  nations  stronger. 
We  must  work  closer  together  in  commerce.  No 
economic  bond  is  closer  than  the  friendly  ties  ot 
mutually  satisfactory  trade.  No  force  is  more  de- 
cisive than  the  introduction  or  maintenance  ot  un- 
necessary barriers  to  such  trade. 

So  the  first  fundamental  reason  for  my  convic- 
tion that  renewal  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  is 
particularly  important  at  this  time  is  because  that 
act  is  a  well-tried,  useful,  and  effective  instrument 
bv  which  we  can  further  develop  economic  ties 
with  other  nations  which  believe  as  we  do  and 
want  the  kind  of  world  that  we  want.  _    _ 

There  is  another  reason  for  this  conviction.  W  e 
in  the  United  States,  perhaps  more  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  believe  in  private  enter- 
prise We  are  convinced  that  trade  within  our 
country  and  between  our  country  and  other  na- 
tions can  best  be  so  conducted.  And  we  further 
believe  in  equality  of  opportunity  As  stated  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  every  country  should  have  equal 
access  to  the  trade  and  raw  materials  of  the  world. 
There  are,  we  must  admit,  some  exceptions  to  this 
principle;  we  do  not  always  follow  it  ourselves. 
But  we  sincerely  believe  it  to  be  an  objective  which 
we  should  seek  to  achieve.  I  was  referring  to  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines.  ,  . 

Since  World  War  II  economic  conditions  in  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  have  been  chaotic  in  the 
extreme.  Shortages  have  been  the  rule  for  most 
countries  since  the  war  as  they  were  during  the 
war.  And  during  the  war  techniques  for  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  trade  by  governments  have 
been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Prin- 
cipally because  of  shortages  of  goods  the ^interna- 
tional trade  of  a  large  part  of  the  world  has  since 
the  war  been  governed  by  bilateral  agreements  be- 
tween governments.  Imports  and  exports  have 
been  directed  and  controlled  by  governments  as  to 

>Mnrlp  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Tariffs  and  Recipro- 
cal Trade  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 

May  6. 
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source,  destination,  and  quantity.  In  such  a  world 
the  private  trader  is  at  a  serious  disadvantage,  and 
m  the  long  run  would  be  forced  out  of  business. 
Moreover,  international  trade  cannot  be  controlled 
and  directed  by  government  in  isolation  from  do- 
mestic trade.  If  international  trade  is  to  be  con- 
trolled by  government,  the  tentacles  of  such  control 
must  inevitably  reach  down  into  the  operation  of 
domestic  tra  de.  We  do  not  want  this  to  happen  to 
the  trade  of  the  United  States,  either  domestic  or 
foreign. 

And  so  the  other  great  task  confronting  us  in 
the  economic  field  today  is  to  build  the  kind  of 
international  trading  conditions  in  which  private 
trade  can  survive  and  grow.  It  is  to  this  end  that 
the  United  States  has  taken  the  lead  since  World 
War  II  m  securing  international  agreement  as  to 
the  rules  which  should  govern  international  trade 
and  the  reduction  of  the  barriers  imposed  by 
governments  against  that  trade.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  we  have  sought  and  obtained  agree- 
ment that  equality  of  opportunity  rather  than  dis- 
crimination should  be  the  rule,  that  quotas  would 
not  be  used  for  protective  purposes,  and  that 
tariffs  would  be  maintained  at  moderate  levels. 
If  the  international  trade  of  the  world  cannot  be 


free  from  unnecessary  obstacles  over  a  wide 
and  if  many  countries  do  not  participate  ir 
pursuit  of  this  objective,  governments  will 
no  choice  but  to  continue  their  control  overi 
direction  of  their  international  trade,  to  the  d 
ment  and  perhaps  the  extinction  of  the  pri 
trader. 

We  have  taken  leadership  in  the  world  in  ei 
effort  to  keep  the  way  open  for  private  enterpj 
and  if  we  surrender  that  leadership  there  doesi 
appear  to  be  any  other  country  at  present  capb 
of  assuming  the  leadership  in  the  matter. 
Trade  Agreements  Act  which  has  been  in  f] 
now  for  14  years  is  the  cornerstone  and  keys| 
of  our  foreign  economic  policy. 

Any  serious  weakening  of  the  Trade  Agreenjjj 
Act  at  this  critical  period  in  world  affairs  wJ 
almost  certainly  be  regarded  by  other  counJ 
not  only  as  a  surrender  of  our  leadership  inl 
international  economic  field,  but  as  a  repudiac 
of  much  that  has  been  accomplished  under  i 
leadership  in  that  field. 

The  preservation  of  our  leadership  in  this  A 
depends  upon  the  continuity  and  consistent 
that  policy. 


General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  With  China  Proclaimed 


The  President  issued  on  May  4  a  proclamation 
putting  into  effect,  with  respect  to  China,  as  of 
May  22,  1948,  the  provisions  of  the  general  agree- 
ment on  tariffs  and  trade.1  The  agreement  was 
entered  into  last  October  30  at  Geneva  with  22 
other  countries.  The  President's  action  followed 
receipt  of  information  that  the  Government  of 
China  had  signed  the  protocol  of  provisional  appli- 
cation of  the  general  agreement  on  April  21, 1948 ; 
pursuant  to  provision  of  the  protocol,  China  will 
give  effect  to  the  agreement  on  the  expiration  of 
30  days  from  date  of  signature. 

China  is  the  eleventh  of  the  Geneva  countries 
and  the  first  country  in  the  Far  East  to  give  effect 
to  this  agreement.  The  other  countries  which  have 
done  so,  in  addition  to  the  United  States,  are  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg,  Canada,  Australia,  Cuba,  and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Under  the  general  agreement,  China  grants  con- 
cessions on  products  of  interest  to  the  United  States 
representing  approximately  52  million  dollars  in 
terms  of  1939  trade.  Existing  import  duties  were 
reduced  on  such  products  as  office  machines,  light 
trucks  and  chassis,  canned  milk,  lubricating  oil 
and  grease,  and  tires  and  tubes;  on  an  extensive 
list  of  other  items,  on  which  existing  duties  are 

1  Proclamation  2769  (13  Fed.  Reg.  467). 
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recognized  for  the  most  part  to  be  generally  1 
rates  were  bound.  These  include  such  item? 
interest  to  the  United  States  as  cotton,  tobac 
wheat,  wheat  flour,  certain  dried  fruits,  radfc 
motor  vehicles,  except  light  trucks  and  chats 
agricultural  machinery,  pumps,  refrigerators,  J 
chine  tools,  certain  foodstuffs,  and  specified  d| 

China  and  the  other  contracting  parties  to  ii 
agreement  are  committed  to  certain  limitatil 
with  respect  to  the  application  of  quotas,  im{| 
restrictions,  exchange  control,  valuation  for  \ 
torn  purposes,  and  the  conduct  of  state  tradi? 
These  provisions  are  important  since  they  comiii 
China  as  well  as  the  other  parties  to  the  agreemil 
to  accord  fair  treatment  to  the  trade  of  the  Uni  d 
States. 

The  concessions  on  products  of  interest  to  Chi  i 
made  by  the  United  States  in  the  general  agr;- 
ment,  apply  to  commodities  which  represent 
approximately  62.3  million  dollars  in  terms  S 
1939  trade.  On  products  accounting  for  37.8  ir- 
lion  dollars  of  this  trade,  the  United  States  c(£ 
cessions  consist  of  bindings  on  the  existing  Unifi 
States  free  list.  ( The  total  value  of  trade  in  lfy 
on  which  the  United  States  granted  concessionss 
not  directly  comparable  with  the  value  of  tra? 
on  which  the  United  States  obtained  concession 
United   States   imports   from   Hong  Kong  a:l 
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■rangtung  in  1939  have  been  included  in  the  value 
trade  on  which  the  United  States  granted  con- 
isions,  since  it  is  believed  that  a  considerable  vol- 
ne  of  United  States  imports  from  China  passed 
-  transit  through  these  territories  in  that  year. 
I'ictlv  comparable  figures,  which  would  include 
ports  from  the  United  States  into  Kwangtung 
ii  imports  from  the  Unted  States  entering  China 
t  Hong  Kong,  were  not  available  because  of 
; Terences  in  statistical  classifications.)  Among 
)  items  of  principal  interest  to  China  on  which 
[lited  States  tariff  reductions  are  granted  in  the 
ireement  are:  antimony,  tungsten,  dried  and 
|)zen  eggs,  walnuts,  hat  braids,  certain  wearing 
fparel  containing  embroidery  and  lace,  embroid- 
i;d  handkerchiefs,  and  certain  oils.  Continued 
ity-free  entry  is  assured  on  such  items  as  tung 
I,  raw  silk,  and  certain  furs  and  fur  skins.  The 
[jsent  duty  on  bristles  is  bound  against  increase. 
These  concessions  were  granted  only  after  public 
wings  and  the  most  careful  and  considered  de- 
eration  by  various  Government  agencies  acting 
[  consultation  to  assure  that  domestic  producers 
luld  not  suffer  serious  injury  as  a  result  of  the 
[icessions.  If,  however,  as  a  result  of  unforeseen 
rcumstances,  any  of  these  concessions  should 
Dult  in  such  increased  imports  from  China  as  to 
use  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  domestic  pro- 
tcers  in  this  country,  the  United  States  is  free 
t  withdraw  or  modify  the  concessions  to  the  ex- 
lit  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy  the  injury, 
'lis  provision  thus  safeguards  the  interests  of 
tmestic  producers  in  this  country. 

tirman  Assets  in  Spain  To  Be  Expropriated 

[Released  to  the  press  May  8] 

Negotiations  which  have  taken  place  between 
^legations  of  the  Governments  of  the  United 
j.ngdom,  France,  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
h  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Government  of 
bain  on  the  other,  have  now  resulted  in  an  accord 
slating  to  German  assets  in  Spain  which  are  to 
1  expropriated  as  an  economic  potential  suscepti- 
I)  of  constituting  danger  to  peace,  and  as  an 
ipression  by  the  Spanish  Government  of  their 
sherence  to  the  principles  of  resolution  VI  of 
fe  conference  of  Bretton  Woods.  The  accord  is 
'pected  to  be  signed  in  Madrid  on  May  10. 

German  property  in  Spain  and  in  Spanish  pos- 
itions will  be  expropriated  in  accordance  with  a 
''cree  law  to  be  promulgated.  Compensation  will 
J  paid  to  the  expropriated  owners  in  Germany. 
;>  facilitate  a  final  adjustment  of  trading  and 
'tier  past  debts  and  claims  between  Germany  and 
i>ain,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  expropria- 
|>ns  will  be  paid  to  the  Spanish  Government, 
ae  balance  will  accrue  to  the  Allies. 
'The  accord  does  not  affect  German  official  prop- 

ty  in  Spain  already  delivered  to  the  Allies,  and 

•plies  only  to  the  property  in  Spain  and  Spanish 
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possessions  of  Germans  not  resident  in  Spain  to 
whom  the  previous  blocking  law  of  May  1945  con- 
tinues to  apply. 

Agreement  has  been  reached  concerning  identifi- 
able looted  gold  acquired  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment from  Germany.  The  Spanish  Government 
has  stated  that  although  it  was  not  aware  of  the 
looted  origin  either  at  the  time  of  acquisition  or 
subsequently,  it  will  make  immediate  restitution 
of  all  looted  gold  now  identified  as  being  in  the 
possession  of  the  Spanish  Government  and  of  any 
additional  such  gold  found  and  claimed  prior  to 
April  30,  1949.  As  a  result  of  this  agreement,  the 
international  movement  of  gold  held  by  the  Span- 
ish Government  is  now  free  from  the  restrictions 
of  the  Gold  Declaration  of  February  22,  1944. 

Signing  of  Income  Tax  Convention 
With  Denmark 

[Released  to  the  press  May  6] 

A  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Denmark  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and 
the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to 
taxes  on  income  was  signed  at  Washington  on  May 
6, 1948,  by  George  C  Marshall,  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Henrik  de  Kauffmann,  Danish  Ambassador  in 
Washington. 

The  provisions  of  the  convention  are  similar  in 
general  to  those  contained  in  income-tax  con- 
ventions now  in  force  between  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  France,  and 
Sweden. 

The  convention  provides  that  upon  the  ex- 
change of  instruments  of  ratification  it  shall  be 
effective  (a)  in  the  case  of  United  States  tax,  for 
the  taxable  years  beginning  on  or  after  January  1 
of  the  year  in  which  the  exchange  takes  place,  and 
(b)  in  the  case  of  Danish  tax,  for  the  taxable 
years  beginning  on  or  after  April  1  of  the  year 
in  which  the  exchange  takes  place. 


Statement  by  Secretary  Marshall 

[Released  to  the  press  May  6] 

Mr.  Ambassador,  in  signing  this  treaty  we 
have  completed  a  long  period  of  negotiations 
between  our  two  countries  for  a  treaty  to 
eliminate  double  taxation  upon  income. 

We  believe  that  the  system  of  exemptions 
and  credits  provided  by  this  treaty— mutu- 
ally beneficial  to  the  citizens  and  enterprises 
of  both  countries— will  go  far  to  overcome, 
in  the  field  of  income  taxation,  one  of  the 
major  obstacles  to  international  trade  and 
fSusiriGSS- 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  with 
you  in  signing  the  treaty. 
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Educational  Exchange  Program  Under  Fulbright  Act 


AGREEMENT  WITH  GREECE  SIGNED 


[Released  to  the  press  May  3] 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  Greece  signed  in  Athens  on  April 
23  an  agreement  putting  into  operation  the  pro- 
gram of  international  educational  exchanges  au- 
thorized' by  the  Fulbright  act  (Public  Law  584, 
79th  Congress).  This  was  the  fourth  agreement 
signed  by  the  United  States  Government  under  the 
Fulbright  act,  the  previous  agreements  having 
been  signed  with  the  Governments  of  China,  Bur- 
ma, and  the  Philippine  Republic.1 

The  agreement  with  the  Greek  Government  es- 
tablishes the  United  States  Educational  Founda- 
tion in  Greece  to  administer  certain  funds  result- 
ing from  the  sale  of  surplus  property  to  that 
country.  The  present  agreement  provides  for  an 
annual  program  of  from  $100,000  to  $400,000  in 
Greek  currency  for  certain  educational  purposes. 
These  purposes  include  the  financing  of  "studies, 
research,  instruction,  and  other  educational  activi- 
ties of  or  for  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning 
located  in  Greece,  or  of  the  citizens  of  Greece  in 
United  States  schools  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning  located  outside  the  continental  United 
States  .  .  .  including  payment  for  transportation, 
tuition,  maintenance  and  other  expenses  incident 
to  scholastic  activities;  or  furnishing  transporta- 
tion for  citizens  of  Greece  who  desire  to  attend 
United  States  schools  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the   continental  United   States  .  .  . 


whose  attendance  will  not  deprive  citizens  of 
United  States  of  America  of  an  opportunity 
attend  such  schools  and  institutions." 

The  Foundation  in  Greece  will  have  a  se^ 
man  board  of  directors  consisting  of  the  princ: 
officer  in  charge  of  the  United  States  Diplom 
Mission  in  Greece  as  honorary  chairman ;  the  cl 
public-affairs  officer  of  the  United  States  Emb 
in  Greece,  or  such  other  Embassy  officer  as  de 
nated  by  the  Chief  of  Mission,  as  chairman;  \ 
other  members  of  the  Embassy  staff ;  two  citii 
of  the  United  States  of  America  resident  in  Gre! 
and  two  nationals  of  Greece,  one  of  whom  shalle 
prominent  in  the  field  of  education. 

Information  about  specific  opportunities  w 
American  citizens  to  pursue  studies,  teach,  or  doe- 
search  in  Greece  will  be  made  public  in  the  rf 
future.  Further  inquiries  about  these  opportid- 
ties  and  requests  for  application  forms  should  De 
addressed  to  the  following  three  agencies:  In* 
tute  of  International  Education,  2  West  4j|i 
Street,  New  York  19,  N.Y.  (for  graduate  stud); 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  Washington  5. 
D.C.  (for  teaching  in  national  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools)  ;  and  the  Conference  Board rf 
Associated  Research  Councils,  2101  Constitutm 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington  25,  D.C.  (for  teachig 
at  the  college  level,  for  post-doctoral  research,  i.A 
for  teaching  in  American  elementary  and  secol- 
ary  schools  in  Greece). 


GRANTS  FOR  CHINA  UNDER  FULBRIGHT  ACT 


The  Department  of  State  and  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Scholarships  announce  opportunities  for 
grants  to  six  American  librarians  to  staff  three 
library  institutes  to  be  established  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  Library  Association  under  the 
Fulbright  program  in  China. 

The  institutes  will  be  located  at  National  Pei- 
ping  University,  Peiping;  National  College  of 
Social  Education,  Soochow ;  and  Lingnan  Univer- 
sity, Canton. 

The  staff  of  each  of  the  institutes  will  consist  of 
a  senior  librarian  in  charge  and  an  assistant  li- 
brarian. Applicants  will  be  selected  on  the  basis 
of  successful  experience  in  the  field  of  library  work 
and  will  serve  for  one  year.  A  knowledge  of  the 
Chinese  language  is  not  required.  Veterans  will 
be  given  preference  provided  that  their  qualifica- 
tions are  approximately  equal  to  those  of  other 

1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  11,  p.  487. 
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candidates.  Grants  are  payable  in  Chinese  c> 
rency  and  will  include  salary  and  living  allowara. 

The  United  States  Educational  Foundation  n 
China  will  have  general  supervision  over  the  i- 
stitutes.  It  is  planned  that  each  of  the  sponsorig 
universities  will  appoint  an  advisory  commite 
of  Chinese  librarians  to  assist  in  arranging  le 
programs  and  may  assign  Chinese  librarians  o 
assist  in  the  work  of  the  institutes. 

The  institutes  will  serve  as  a  medium  for  i.e 
exchange  of  information  between  scholars,  s- 
ministrators,  and  librarians  of  China  and  thosef 
the  United  States,  especially  in  regard  to  the  p  .- 
losophy  of  librarianship  and  the  functioning  f 
libraries.  The  librarians  selected  will  also  gie 
instruction  in  the  technical  processes  of  libraru- 
ship,  especially  in  regard  to  selection  and  catalc- 
ing  of  western  books,  and  will  have  an  oppon- 
nity  to  visit  regional  libraries  to  observe  al 
advise. 
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United  Nations  Newsletter 

The  United  Nations  Newsletter  is  published 
monthly  by  the  Department  of  Public  Information, 
United  Nations,  Lake  Success,  New  York.  It  is  in- 
tended primarily  for  organizational  and  student 
groups  with  an  interest  in  international  affairs.  The 
first  issue  is  dated  May  1948. 

Annual  subscription  rates  in  U.S.  currency  are 
as  follows : 

Single  subscriptions 50  cents 

Bulk  subscriptions  (ten  or  more  copies  of  each 
issue  sent  to  the  same  address  for  redistribu- 
tion) : 

10  to  100  subscriptions,  each 25  cents 

100  subscriptions  or  over,  each 20  cents 

Subscriptions  from  countries  authorizing  payment 
in  dollars  should  be  addressed  to  United  Nations 
Newsletter,  c/o  James  Gray,  Inc.,  216  East  45th 
Street,  New  York  17,  N.Y.,  and  should  be  accom- 
panied by  payment  in  full.  Inquiries  from  countries 
not  authorizing  dollar  transfers,  should  be  sent  to 
local  United  Nations  or  information  centers  until 
arrangements  can  be  completed  to  facilitate  payment 
in  local  currencies. 


itement  by  Austin — Continued  from  page  632 

The  organization  is  greatly  hampered  in  its  day- 
•day  work  by  the  physical  handicaps  under 
lich  it  is  operating.  It  is  unreasonable  to  ask 
e  delegations  and  the  Secretariat  staff  to  continue 
definitely  on  the  existing  basis. 
If  work  could  be  started  on  the  new  headquarters 
;thin  the  next  few  weeks,  it  might  be  possible  for 
nstruction  to  reach  a  point  where  the  fourth  reg- 
ar  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  be  con- 
ned in  September  1949,  might  be  held  in  the  new 
carters.  (The  third  session,  scheduled  for  Sep- 
mber  21  next,  will  meet  in  Paris.)  The  entire 
oup  of  structures  could  not  be  completed  until  a 
ter  date. 

It  is  important  for  the  prestige  of  the  United 
itions  and  the  morale  of  the  staff  that  the  work 
1  forward  promptly.  The  members  of  the  organi- 
tion  are  eager  to  proceed. 

It  will  be  said  that  materials  are  scarce  and 
nstruction  costs  high.  Of  course  that  is  true, 
it  can  we  be  certain  that  structural  materials  will 
more  plentiful,  or  building  costs  lower,  at  any 
ven  future  time?  Already  the  United  Nations 
s  been  forced  to  revise  its  plans  once  to  remain 
thin  the  65-million-dollar  ceiling. 

adquarters  an  Investment  in  Future 

The  headquarters  project  is  an  investment  in 
pe,  an  investment  in  security  and  progress.  It 
jould  be  pressed  forward  without  delay,  as  a  token 
I  the  unsnakeable  will  of  this  great  nation  always 
|  lead  in  the  quest  for  peace.  By  affirmative  ac- 
j>n  on  this  bill,  the  Congress  can  do  its  part  in 
k  endeavor.  It  can  reaffirm  its  faith  in  the 
nted  Nations. 
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WE  DEPARTMENT 

Addresses  on  European  Recovery  Program 

On  April  19,  George  C.  McGhee,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Under  Secretary  and  Coordinator 
for  Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  made  an  address 
on  aid  to  Greece  before  the  East  Texas  Chamber 
of  Commerce  annual  meeting  held  at  Temple, 
Texas ;  for  the  text  of  this  address,  see  Department 
of  State  press  release  305  of  April  19, 1948. 


On  April  26,  Assistant  Secretary  Thorp  made 
an  address  on  the  European  Recovery  Program 
before  the  American  Supply  and  Machinery  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Inc.,  at  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey;  for  the  text  of  this  address,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  321  of  April  26, 1948. 
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IGNIFICANCE   OF  THE    INSTITUTE   OF    INTER -AMERICAN    AFFAIRS    IN 
HE   CONDUCT   OF  U.S.  FOREIGN   POLICY 


By  Louis  J.  Halle,  Jr. 


Among  the  paradoxical  but  logical  develop- 
lents  of  our  times  is  the  growth  of  international 
ooperation  that  has  accompanied  the  spread  of 
international  chaos  over  the  past  several  gen- 
rations.  More  countries  cooperate  with  one  an- 
ther than  in  the  past ;  moreover  the  fields  of  activ- 
ty  in  which  they  now  cooperate  officially  include, 
tesides  the  traditional  fields  of  politics  and  com- 
merce, almost  all  the  larger  aspects  of  cultural, 
ocial,  and  economic  affairs. 

In  the  more  secure  and  orderly  circumstances 
if  the  last  century,  our  Government  did  not  feel 
t  need  be  actively  concerned  if,  say,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  some  land  thousands  of  miles  away  were 
hronically  hungry  or  handicapped  by  illiteracy, 
rhe  dangers,  advantages,  and  responsibilities  of 
one  world"  had  not  clearly  emerged  in  the  un- 
'olding  of  history.  Although  our  people  had 
>ften  responded  generously  to  dramatic  appeals 
rom  famine-stricken  countries,  distant  lands  were 
:ar  more  distant  than  today,  and  we  did  not 
sonceive  that  we  had  official  responsibility  where 
¥e  lacked  jurisdiction. 

With  the  necessity  of  adjusting  ourselves  to 
spreading  disorder  in  a  shrinking  world,  we  have 
low  come  to  identify  the  welfare  of  our  own 
)eople — spiritual,  cultural,  economic,  or  politi- 
:al — with  the  welfare  of  peoples  everywhere, 
rhe  thinking  of  other  nations  has  followed  a 
similar  course,  so  that  this  development  is  one 
which  we  share  with  all  the  other  nations  that 
represent  our  common  civilization.  If  there  is  a 
lifference,  it  is  simply  that  our  stake  and  our 
responsibility  are  greater  by  virtue  of  our  re- 
sources and  our  position. 

Within  the  Western  Hemisphere  we  must  take 
'ealistic  account  of  the  fact  that  any  aggression 
from  outside,  political  as  well  as  military,  though 
t  occurred  5,000  miles  away,  would  be  directed  at 
he  United  States  as  the  ultimate  target.    The  im- 
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mediate  action  would  be  merely  an  attempt  to  estab- 
lish or  extend  what  was,  with  respect  to  us,  a  beach- 
head. The  point  of  view  of  any  other  country  in 
the  Hemisphere,  if  realistic,  must  likewise  be 
that  any  weakness  of  the  United  States  that  in- 
vites aggression,  political  or  military,  also  ex- 
poses the  other  country  to  aggression,  whether 
as  a  preliminary  target,  an  incidental  target,  or 
the  target  of  a  mopping-up  operation.  No  coun- 
try in  the  Hemisphere  is  likely  to  preserve  its 
independence  if  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  is  lost;  and  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  would  certainly  be  jeopardized  if 
any  other  American  nation  were  subjugated  by  an 
overseas  power.  In  a  world  where  aggression  is 
more  than  an  academic  possibility,  active  coopera- 
tion would  be  imposed  on  the  nations  of  the  Hemi- 
sphere by  self-interest,  if  by  nothing  else,  as  a 
vital  necessity.  All  the  American  nations  have, 
in  fact,  agreed  on  the  need  for  cooperation  and  are 
cooperating  on  a  broad  and  well-established  basis. 
Canada,  while  not  a  member  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  is  certainly  to  be  included 
among  the  cooperating  good  neighbors  in  the 
Hemisphere. 

In  this  situation,  the  American  republics  are 
continuing  and  developing  long-range  cooperation 
on  a  broad  front  to  strengthen  their  own  social  sys- 
tems so  that  those  systems  may  stand  firm  against 
the  threat  of  political  aggression  taking  the  form 
of  chaos  fomented  from  abroad.  They  have  recog- 
nized that  the  maintenance  of  freedom  depends  on 
the  maintenance  of  the  basic  conditions  that  enable 
men  to  be  free.  Hungry  peoples  will  not  cherish 
their  freedom  because  they  cannot  enjoy  it.  Peo- 
ples that  are  ridden  by  disease  lack  the  strength  to 
defend  their  freedom.  Uneducated  peoples  do  not 
know  how  to  exercise  freedom.  Hunger,  disease, 
and  ignorance  are  the  principal  allies  of  totali- 
tarianism in  the  modern  world.  They  are  the  only 
popular  allies  it  has.    They  give  it  what  political 
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strength  it  commands.  Taking  this  kind  of  cause- 
and-effect  into  account,  the  American  republics 
are  agreed  on  the  long-term  strategy  of  coopera- 
tively dealing  with  the  threat  of  totalitarianism  by 
eliminating  the  allies  on  which  it  depends.  The 
proceedings  of  Inter- American  conferences  may 
be  cited  for  repeated  expressions  of  their  deter- 
mination to  work  together  for  the  reduction  of 
ignorance,  poverty,  and  disease. 


The  broadening  range  of  intergovernmental  co- 
operation in  recent  times  has  been  accompanied  by 
necessary  innovations  in  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment. The  basic  machinery  developed  for  the 
purpose  has  been  that  of  international  organiza- 
tion.1 The  cooperating  nations  being  many  and 
having  common  interests,  it  is  natural  that  the 
machinery  should  be  multilateral  and  based  on 
common  participation.  Such  organizations  as  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  (Fao),  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (Unesco), 
and  the  Inter- American  Institute  of  Agricultural 
Sciences  are,  however,  in  their  infancy.  Their  re- 
sources are  still  inadequate  to  the  total  needs  of 
their  members.  The  Pan  American  Sanitary  Or- 
ganization, although  much  older,  faces  much  the 
same  dilemma.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  ac- 
tive participation  of  the  United  States  in  these  or- 
ganizations has  not  obviated  the  necessity  of  de- 
veloping, within  its  own  Government,  machinery 
for  effective  bilateral  cooperation  with  other  gov- 
ernments in  these  diverse  fields.  Through  this 
machinery,  cooperative  activities  are  carried  on 
that  could  not  be  carried  on  at  all  if  it  did  not  exist. 

The  two  main  agencies  that  have  been  developed 
within  this  Government  for  the  purpose  are  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Cooperation  and  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs.  The  history,  the  methods,  and 
the  substantial  accomplishments  of  the  former 
have  already  been  reported  in  the  Bulletin.2  The 
latter  is  the  subject  of  this  report,  as  it  will  be  of 
three  others  to  follow.  The  three  to  follow  will  set 
forth  what,  specifically,  is  being  accomplished 
through  the  Institute  in  the  fields  of  agriculture, 
public  health,  and  education.  This  first  one  is  con- 
cerned with  the  purpose  already  suggested  and  the 
means. 


1  For  a  discussion  on  the  development  of  the  Inter- 
American  System  see  Sovereignty  and  Interdependence  in 
the  New  World  (Department  of  State  publication  3054). 

'Reprinted  from  the  Bulletin  as  The  Program  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Cooperation  (Department  of  State  publication  2994)  and 
also  Cooperation  in  the  Americas  (Department  of  State 
publication  2971). 
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III 

On  the  assumption  that  good  neighbors  cooperate 
for  the  protection  and  general  welfare  of  thei 
community,  the  policy  of  the  good  neighbor,  pro ! 
claimed  by  the  United  States  in  1933  and  formal! 
adopted  by  all  the  American  republics  in  1942,  ii 
a  policy  of  more  intimate  and  extensive  coopera 
tion  than  had  been  customary  among  nations 
This  concept  of  cooperation  does  not,  of  course 
provide  an  exhaustive  definition  of  the  good 
neighbor  policy,  but  it  is  certainly  an  importan 
part  of  what  it  means  and  of  what  it  has  meant  ii 
actual  practice.  The  creation  of  the  Office  of  th 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs  as  ai 
agency  of  this  Government,  toward  the  end  of  th 
1930's,  was  a  step  by  the  United  States  to  giv 
fuller  expression  to  that  policy  in  action.  Lik< 
the  creation  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committei 
at  about  the  same  time,  it  was  a  step  that  showei 
how  far  we  had  come  since  the  days  when,  for  th 
most  part,  we  felt  no  active  official  concern  over  thi 
normal  efforts  of  then  distant  countries  to  solvi 
the  domestic  problems  of  their  own  households 
It  was  a  step  that  showed  us  ready,  not  to  inter 
fere  on  our  own  initiative,  but  to  meet  the  request' 
of  other  American  republics  that  we  give  then 
such  assistance  as  our  circumstances  made  possibl; 
and  on  a  basis  of  mutual  cooperation.  We  wer< 
guided,  I  repeat,  by  the  common  necessity  of  de 
fending  freedom  in  an  increasingly  chaotic  anc 
shrinking  world.  Germany  and  Japan  were,  ai 
the  time,  making  their  contribution  to  the  pace 
of  these  developments. 

The  tedious  part  of  this  history  need  not  be 
detailed  here.  In  1942  and  1943,  the  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  created  several  Government  corpora- 
tions with  congressional  authorization.  Two  oi 
these  were  the  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs 
and  the  Inter- American  Educational  Foundation. 
Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Coordinator's  Office  in 
1946,  these  two  were  placed  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  Department  of  State.  The  following  year 
they  were  merged  under  a  federal  charter  and  be- 
came a  single  corporation,  the  present  Institute  oi 
Inter- American  Affairs.  Although  this  agency  is 
administratively  quite  separate  from  the  Depart- 
ment, it  is  governed  by  a  board  of  directors  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  serving  at 
his  pleasure. 

"The  purposes  of  this  corporation",  as  set  forth 
in  the  authorizing  legislation,  "are  to  further  the 
general  welfare  of,  and  to  strengthen  friendship 
and  understanding  among,  the  peoples  of  the 
American  Republics  through  collaboration  with 
other  governments  and  governmental  agencies  of 
the  American  Republics  in  planning,  initiating, 
assisting,  financing,  administering,  and  executing 
technical  programs  and  projects,  especially  in  the 
fields  of  public  health,  sanitation,  agriculture,  and 
education."     Although  the  Institute  is  not  re-; 
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red  by  this  authorization  to  limit  itself  to  pub- 
health  and  sanitation,  agriculture,  and  educa- 
1,  these  are  the  three  fields  in  which  it  is 
ially  operating  today. 

laving  been  in  existence  six  years,  the  Institute 
Inter-American  Affairs  may  now  be  seen  in 
spective  as  a  new  type  of  governmental  opera- 
i  that  has  shown  itself  sufficiently  successful 
merit  the  earnest  attention  of  those  who  are 
cerned  with  the  shapes  of  government.  After  a 
iod  of  trial  and  relatively  little  error  in  the 
elopment  of  methods,  it  now  typifies  an  in- 
isingly  well-established  mode  of  conducting 
;ain  novel  aspects  of  our  foreign  relations.  Be- 
se  its  programs  are  quite  literally  cooperative, 
between  governments,  it  is  misleading  to  refer 
hem,  except  in  a  loose  sense,  as  programs  con- 
ted  by  the  Institute.  They  are  programs  con- 
ted  jointly  by  the  other  governments  and  this 
?ernment,  this  Government  participating  and 
forming  its  limited  share  of  the  task  through 
agency  of  the  Institute.  It  should  be  added 
t  this  share  is  not  limited  to  the  contribution 
funds  and  advice;  it  includes  equal  responsi- 
ty  with  the  cooperating  government  for  the 
lal  conduct  of  day-to-day  operations.  Again, 
operation"  is  used  here  in  a  precise  sense. 

IV 

have  emphasized  the  considerable  element  of 
elty  or  innovation  in  these  developments.  The 
titute's  planners  may  pride  themselves  espe- 
ly  on  the  administrative  device  that  has  come 
be  known  under  the  generic  designation 
ncio.  When  this  Government  and  another 
e  agreed  to  embark  on  a  program  of  coopera- 
1,  a  new  division  or  office  or  bureau  (call  it 
it  you  will)  is  established  within  the  appro- 
ite  ministry  of  the  local  government,  which 
y  be  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  of  Health, 
)f  Education.  The  Director  of  this  servicio  is 
erally  an  employee  of  the  Institute,  a  national 
ihe  United  States,  who  also  is  chief  of  the  field 
ty  that  the  Institute  sends  to  the  scene.  The 
if  and  the  other  members  of  the  field  party 

trained  technicians — public-health  doctors, 
itary  engineers,  et  cetera,  if  it  is  a  public- 
lth  program.  The  servicio  itself  is  staffed  in 
ill  part  by  these  Institute  technicians  and  in 
;e  part  by  technicians  of  the  local  government. 
actual  activities  are  undertaken  on  the  basis  of 
eement  between  the  Director  and  the  Minister 
o  presides  over  the  ministry  of  which  it  is  a 
t. 

?he  significant  aspect  of  this  device  is  that  it 
pally  loses,  or  at  least  subordinates,  its  bi- 
ional  and  bilateral  character  in  the  course  of 
day-to-day  activities.  It  does  not  consist  of 
)  separate  groups  facing  each  other  across  a 
ference  table  and  negotiating  decisions.  This 
one  organization,   and   if  you   walk   into  its 
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offices  in  the  ministry  building  you  will  not  find 
that  it  presents  a  fundamentally  different  appear- 
ance from  any  other  division  of  the  ministry 
or  of  our  own  Government  departments  in 
Washington. 

The  financial  arrangements  are  no  less  intimate. 
The  project  contributions  of  each  government 
go  into  a  joint  bank  account  in  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  the  pesos  of  the  one  from  the 
dollars  of  the  other. 

The  arrangement  just  described  is  typical  and 
is  tending  to  become  standard,  but  in  each  coun- 
try there  are  variations,  greater  or  lesser,  adapted 
to  local  circumstances  and  the  character  or  origin 
of  particular  programs.  It  is  an  arrangement 
that  has  now  been  adopted  by  our  Government, 
in  its  essentials,  for  carrying  on  the  present  pro- 
grams of  assistance  in  Greece  and  Turkey. 

At  this  point  it  is  well  to  say  what,  in  fact,  these 
programs  are.  In  governmental  parlance,  we 
often  use  the  terms  "program"  and  "project" 
interchangeably.  With  respect  to  the  activities 
of  the  Institute,  "projects"  are  the  parts  into 
which  a  "program"  may  be  analyzed.  A  pro- 
gram is,  in  itself,  a  long-range  developmental 
enterprise,  covering  a  large  geographical  area 
and,  to  the  extent  possible,  projected  forward  in 
its  planning  over  a  period  of  years.  A  typical 
agricultural  program,  for  example,  is  designed 
permanently  to  improve  the  productivity  of  the 
agriculture  of  a  country  as  a  whole  by  introducing 
and  establishing  new  devices  and  new  methods. 
This  may  mean  the  importation  of  improved 
varieties  of  seed  and  cattle;  it  may  mean  the 
establishment  of  machinery  pools  for  making 
agricultural  machinery  available  to  farmers  on 
a  rental  basis  where  and  when  they  need  it;  it 
may  mean  the  introduction  of  pasteurization  and 
bottling  in  the  processing  of  milk;  it  may  mean 
varied  extension  work  over  a  wide  area;  it  may 
mean  improving  the  design  of  fishing  craft;  and 
it  will  probably  mean  most  of  these  things  to- 
gether with  many  others  not  listed  here.  All  the 
programs  involve,  moreover,  the  training  of 
technicians,  either  locally  or  in  the  United  States, 
with  a  view  to  establishing  a  national  supply  of 
technical  experts  sufficient  for  the  national  needs. 
These  technicians  are  trained  specifically  to  take 
part  in  the  programs  and  carry  them  on.  In  a 
similar  manner,  the  public  health  and  sanitation 
and  the  educational  programs  are  designed  to 
establish  permanent  high  standards,  organization, 
and  facilities. 

Further  reports  in  the  Bulletin  will  describe 
actual  programs  in  the  three  fields  of  operation. 
It  therefore  suffices  to  add  here  that  all  these 
programs  are  more  than  long-range  in  conception ; 
they  are  intended  to  be  permanent.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  anybody  has  a  notion  of  making  United 
States  participation  in  any  of  them  permanent. 
On  the  contrary,  the  policy  of  this  Government  is 
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to  withdraw  from  these  programs  as  soon  as  they 
have  become  sufficiently  developed  and  established 
so  that  what  has  been  begun  may  be  effectively 
continued  with  the  resources  available  to  the  local 
government.  To  that  end,  the  contribution  of  the 
United  States,  normally,  is  reduced  from  year  to 
year  while  the  contribution  of  the  local  govern- 
ment increases.  The  burden  is  shifted  gradually. 
Although  the  United  States  makes  the  preponder- 
ant contribution  initially  to  all  these  programs, 
some  of  the  programs  have  developed  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  local  government  is  now  contribut- 
ing funds  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  or  even  twelve 
times  our  contribution. 

To  give  these  matters  their  due  proportion, 
it  is  necessary  to  note  that  these  programs  are 
primarily  programs  of  teclmical  assistance  and 
only  incidentally  of  financial  assistance  by  the 
United  States.  Far  more  important  than  the  rela- 
tively small  amounts  of  money  we  supply  are  the 
know-how,  experience,  and  training  embodied  in 
our  technical  experts  or  taking  the  form  of  the 
technical  training  that  we  give  to  nationals  of  the 
countries  in  which  the  programs  operate. 

A  final  word  on  operating  policy.  This  Govern- 
ment does  and  must  scrupulously  refrain  from  urg- 
ing its  cooperative  assistance  on  any  country,  since 
its  participation  in  these  essentially  domestic  pro- 
grams would  be  improper  if  it  were  not  in  response 
to  the  invitation  and  full  welcome  of  the  local  gov- 
ernments. One  does  not  help  one's  neighbor  put 
up  his  barn  unless  he  indicates  that  he  needs  help 
and  requests  it.  The  Institute  is  merely  the  device 
by  means  of  which  our  Government  is  able  to  meet, 
when  it  appears  to  be  in  the  common  interest,  the 
desires  and  the  specific  requests  of  other  American 
republics. 


The  programs  in  which  this  Government  par- 
ticipates through  its  Institute  of  Inter- American 
Affairs  represent,  simply,  one  important  aspect  of 
the  aggressive  action  without  which  the  paper 
resolutions  in  which  the  American  republics  have 
expressed  their  determination  to  cooperate  for  the 
economic  and  social  welfare  of  their  peoples  would 
be  meaningless.  What  they  are  accomplishing  in 
this  respect  will  be  set  forth  in  the  reports  that 
follow  this.  Their  purpose,  however,  is  also  "to 
strengthen  friendship  and  understanding  among 
the  peoples  of  the  American  republics".  Our  dip- 
lomatic missions,  the  representatives  of  cooperat- 
ing governments,  and  qualified  observers  generally 
agree  that  the  programs  are,  in  fact,  accomplishing 
this  purpose.  They  are  accomplishing  it,  not 
merely  by  the  benefits  they  confer  by  their  con- 
tributions to  the  general  welfare,  but  also  by  proc- 
esses that  are  no  less  important  if  less  tangible. 

I  revert  to  the  intimate  nature  of  the  cooperation 
that  is  provided  by  the  servicio  and  similar  admin- 
istrative devices.     In  them  you  have  what  is  in 
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effect  one  governmental  agency,  the  product  of 
marriage  between  two  governments,  staffed  b 
United  States  and  local  technicians  who  work  tc 
gether  side  by  side  and  day  by  day  over  the  montl 
and  the  years  until,  together,  they  constitute  or 
team.  The  formality  of  customary  internationj 
relations  melts  away  in  the  warmth  of  close  pe: 
sonal  relations.  The  members  of  the  staff  are  r 
longer  "foreigners"  to  one  another.  Under  tl 
circumstances,  the  officials  and  technicians  of  oth( 
governments  are  not  likely  to  be  misled  by  props 
ganda  that  depicts  us  all  as  imperialistic  ogres,  an 
our  people  likewise  learn  how  true  it  is  that  tl 
people  of  these  other  countries  are  human  beinj 
who  are  essentially  like  us  and  certainly  not  01 
moral  or  intellectual  inferiors.  The  result 
friendship,  high  mutual  regard,  and  the  habit  i 
working  harmoniously  together,  on  which  everj 
thing  in  this  world  depends. 

This  is  part  of  the  picture.  For  the  rest,  tr 
nature  of  the  work  requires  that  these  technician 
of  our  nationality  and  theirs,  spend  a  large  propoj 
tion  of  their  time  in  the  field  among  the  farmer 
villagers,  and  ordinary  townsmen  of  the  lan< 
The  rank-and-file  of  the  people  therefore  get  t 
know  our  own  nationals  and  to  experience  at  fir; 
hand  their  human  qualities  and  their  competed 
in  the  work  of  improving  the  conditions  of  lif 
Our  nationals  likewise  acquire  a  regard  for  tl 
people  among  whom  they  work.  The  result,  agaii 
is  to  build  up  a  mutual  understanding  that  const 
tutes  a  barrier  to  the  deliberately  disseminate 
propaganda  of  hatred. 

All  this,  of  course,  has  its  bearing  on  the  thes: 
of  those  who  maintain  that  international  rels 
tions  should  not  be  confined  to  the  formal  relatior. 
between  professional  diplomats  but  should  also  b 
between  people  and  people.  This  is  one  practice 
way  in  which  just  that  is  being  done. 

An  incidental  but  not  negligible  return  to  th 
United  States  for  its  contribution  to  these  pre 
grams  takes  the  form  of  permanently  enlarge 
markets  in  the  other  American  republics  for  it 
agricultural  equipment,  its  drugs  and  hospite 
supplies,  and  its  teaching  materials. 

The  Department  of  State  has,  on  occasion,  sut 
jected  these  activities  to  searching  examination  t 
determine  whether  they  are  worthwhile,  an 
whether  their  continuance  can  be  justified  by  thei 
accomplishments  so  far  and  their  long-range  pron 
ise.  Its  conclusion  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  th 
Secretary  of  State,  George  C.  Marshall,  during  h: 
recent  absence  from  Washington  at  the  Bogot 
conference,  authorized  a  ranking  official  of  th 
Department  of  State  to  say,  on  his  behalf,  that 
is    the    Department's    policy    to    continue    an, 


strenjrthen    these 


establishe 


programs  as  an 
feature  of  United  States  relations  with  the  othe 
American  republics  under  the  good-neighbo 
policy. 
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nerica's  Responsibility  in  World  Trade 

By  Norman  Burns 


When  the  Secretary  of  State  recommended  to 
igress  on  May  6  that  the  Keciprocal  Trade 
reements  Act  be  renewed  for  another  three 
,ts,  he  observed  that  the  United  States,  through 
ce  of  circumstance,  had  become  the  rallying 
nt  for  the  free  peoples  of  the  earth.  Our  lead- 
hip  in  world  affairs,  he  stated,  depended,  in 
tsiderable  measure,  Upon  the  continuity  and 
isistency  of  our  policy  in  the  international  eco- 
nic  field.  He  concluded  that  "No  economic 
id  is  closer  than  the  friendly  ties  of  mutually 
isfactory  trade."1 

ited  States  Needs  To  Export 

[*he  United  States  has  a  vital  economic  stake 
world  trade  because  we  are  now  the  world's 
ncipal  foreign  trading  country.  United  States 
>orts  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  country, 
ited  States  imports  are  second  only  to  those  of 
United  Kingdom. 

Approximately  10  percent  of  our  total  agri- 
tural  and  industrial  production  is  sold  abroad, 
ne  people  may  think  that  an  average  export  of 
y  10  percent  of  total  production  is  not  im- 
tant,  but  businessmen  know  that  a  change  of 
percent  in  a  company's  sales  may  make  the 
ference  between  black  and  red  ink.  Moreover, 
i  10-percent  average  obscures  the  fact  that  for 
ny  products  exports  take  a  fifth  to  a  half  of 
'  total  production. 

it  the  industrial  field  we  have  about  one  half  of 
i  world's  productive  capacity  and  we  need  for- 
n  markets  if  we  are  to  keep  that  productive 
>acity  at  work.  We  need  to  export  to  prosper, 
1  so  do  other  nations.  Exports  furnished  a 
rket  for  14  percent  of  our  total  production  of 
;omobiles,  26  percent  of  aircraft,  22  percent  of 
ce  appliances,  18  percent  of  printing  machinery, 
percent  of  industrial  machinery,  12  percent  of 
fios,  17  percent  of  agricultural  machinery,  15 
'cent  of  drugs,  38  percent  of  rosin,  52  percent 
phosphate  rock,  and  36  percent  of  our  output  of 
'ax,  etc.  (1938  basis).  Since  the  production  of 
ny  of  these  products  is  concentrated  in  particu- 
localities  a  loss  of  exports  would  have  particu- 
ly  sharp  repercussions  on  such  areas, 
[n  the  agricultural  sphere  there  is  the  need  of 
•eign  markets  to  absorb  our  potential  agricul- 
•al  surpluses.  United  States  agricultural  pro- 
ction  in  1947  was  35  percent  above  the  prewar 
lume.  In  the  crop  year  1946-47,  we  exported 
ir  one  third  of  our  production  of  wheat,  rice, 
i  dried  milk,  between  10  and  25  percent  of  our 
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production  of  dried  beans  and  peas,  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk  and  cheese,  from  5  to  10  percent 
of  our  edible  fats  and  oils,  eggs,  and  fruit;  we 
normally  export  one  third  or  more  of  our  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  dried  fruits. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  labor,  it  is  estimated 
that  2.5  million  nonfarm  workers  are  directly  or 
indirectly  dependent  for  their  jobs  upon  exports. 
This  constitutes  5y2  percent  of  our  total  nonagri- 
cultural  employment.  In  iron  and  steel,  electri- 
cal machinery,  motor  vehicles,  nonferrous  metals, 
coal,  chemicals,  and  rubber  from  11  to  18.5  percent 
of  the  workers  are  directly  or  indirectly  dependent 
upon  exports  for  their  jobs. 

Obviously,  in  an  integrated  economy  such  as 
ours,  city  and  farm  are  highly  dependent  upon 
each  other  and  both  have  a  major  stake  in  exports. 
A  substantial  shrinkage  in  our  export  trade-in 
any  single  important  product  would  affect  ad- 
versely that  product  and  would  reverberate 
throughout  our  whole  economy. 

United  States  Needs  To  Import 

Many  people  favor  large  exports  but  are  highly 
dubious  about  the  benefits  of  imports.  They  want 
to  export  much  and  import  little. 

The  unavoidable  fact  is  that  we  cannot  export 
unless  we  import,  except  by  continuing  foreign 
loans  indefinitely  without  repayment.  The  corner 
grocery  store  cannot  sell  unless  it  buys. 

The  real  question  is  not  whether  we  want  to 
import  but  whether  we  want  to  import  and  ex- 
port— that  is,  whether  we  want  a  large  foreign 
trade  which  means  large  exports  and  large  im- 
ports ;  or  a  small  foreign  trade  with  small  exports 
and  small  imports ;  or  no  foreign  trade.  However 
we  may  feel  on  this  question,  it  is  hardly  an  acci- 
dent that  the  prosperous  countries  of  the  world 
are  those  that  have  a  large  foreign  trade.  The 
poor  countries  are  those  that  have  a  small  per 
capita  foreign  trade. 

Imports  are  beneficial,  not  only  because  they 
help  to  sustain  exports,  but  also  because  of  their 
direct  usefulness  in  domestic  production  and  con- 
sumption. Over  one  half  of  our  total  imports 
consists  of  crude  and  semi-crude  materials  used  by 
domestic  manufacturers  as  raw  materials  in  their 
further  fabrication  of  finished  goods.  Many  of 
these  are  primary  materials  either  not  produced 
at  all  in  this  country  or  not  produced  in  sufficient 
volume  to  fill  our  needs  at  a  reasonable  price.  For 
example,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  reported  to  Con- 
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gress  in  May  1947  that  our  known  commercial 
reserves  of  24  major  minerals  were  less  than 
sufficient  to  supply  35  years  of  domestic  require- 
ments at  current  rates  of  consumption.  Among 
these  are  copper,  lead,  zinc,  manganese,  chrome, 
tungsten,  mica,  tin,  bauxite,  cadmium,  vanadium, 
tantalum,  asbestos,  graphite,  nickel,  industrial  dia- 
monds, and  petroleum — all  vital  materials  in  an 
industrial  economy.  Imports  of  such  materials 
are  necessary  (a)  to  conserve  dwindling  domestic 
reserves  in  the  event  of  an  emergency  and  (Z>)  to 
supply  our  manufacturers  with  raw  materials  at 
costs  that  will  permit  them  to  compete  against 
foreign  manufacturers  of  fabricated  goods. 

A  second  large  category  of  imports  consists  of 
such  products  as  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  bananas,  and 
spices,  which  are  not  produced  at  all  in  the  United 
States.  These  are  essential  to  maintain  our  stand- 
ard of  living. 

A  third,  and  smaller  class,  consists  of  imports 
which  compete  directly  or  indirectly  with  more  or 
less  similar  domestic  products.  Such  imports  are 
frequently  of  a  different  grade,  quality,  and  price 
range  than  the  domestic  product.  Among  such 
imports  are  high-priced  British  woolens,  French 
lace  (of  finer  count  than  domestic  lace),  Wedge- 
wood  chinaware  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
specialty  French  and  Italian  cheese  and  wine. 
Lower  tariffs  on  such  imports  would  benefit  con- 
sumers. On  the  other  hand,  drastic  reduction  of 
tariff  rates  might  disrupt  the  domestic  producers. 
In  practice,  the  United  States  has  followed  a  policy 
of  selective  tariff  reductions  on  such  products  with 
due  regard  to  competitive  and  other  factors. 

The  elimination  of  foreign  competition  through 
the  device  of  high  tariffs  runs  counter  to  American 
ideas  of  increasing  efficiency  through  the  force  of 
free  competition.  In  the  long  run,  highly  pro- 
tected industries,  when  not  stimulated  by  free 
competition,  lag  in  technological  developments. 
Protection  frequently  spells  stagnation.  The 
American  economy  owes  its  vigor  and  driving 
force  to  competition. 

American  industrial  and  agricultural  efficiency 
is  so  great  that  even  before  the  war  our  exports 
exceeded  our  imports.  Hourly  labor  rates  were 
lower  abroad  than  in  this  country  but  the  efficiency 
of  our  management,  labor,  and  machinery  was  so 
great  that  the  labor  cost  per  unit  of  product,  for 
practically  all  mass-production  goods,  was  actu- 
ally lower  here  than  abroad. 

Because  of  America's  high  industrial  efficiency 
and  productivity  American  labor  can  compete  to 
advantage  with  free  labor  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Otherwise  we  could  not  sell  in  world  markets. 

Crucial  Problem  in  Our  Foreign  Trade 

The  crucial  fact,  today,  is  that  our  exports  have 
increased  far  more  than  imports  since  the  war. 
Before  the  war,  exports  slightly  exceeded  imports. 
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In  1947,  exports  were  two  and  one-half  times  tl 
value  of  our  imports.  In  1947,  our  exports  wei 
valued  at  14.3  billion  dollars,  imports  at  5.7  billio 
and  the  surplus  of  exports  over  imports  was  8. 
billion  dollars. 

This  disequilibrium  cannot  continue  indefinitel; 
The  United  States  is  confronted  with  an  unavok 
able  choice  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  followin 
alternatives  or  a  combination  of  them : 

(1)  Reduce  exports — but  many  industrial  an 
agricultural  producers  depend  upon  exports  fc 
profitable  operations; 

(2)  Increase  imports — but  some  industries  i 
the  United  States  oppose  an  increase  in  imports ;  ( 

(3)  Continue  to  export  more  than  we  impor 
and  loan  indefinitely  to  foreign  countries  wither 
possibility  of  repayment — a  practice  not  relishe 
by  many  taxpayers. 

What  steps  have  we  taken  to  meet  this  situatic 
and  to  safeguard  our  foreign  trade?  Do  thes 
steps  represent  a  "continuity  and  consistency"  c 
policy  that  will  contribute  to  our  leadership  of  tl 
free  peoples  of  the  world  ? 

The  United  States  answer  is  to  serve  our  intere: 
and  the  interests  of  other  countries  by  initiatiii 
measures  to  expand  world  production  and  trad; 
If  world  trade  expands,  foreign  countries  wi 
have  the  purchasing  power  to  continue  to  buy  oi 
exports.  If  world  production  and  trade  expam 
the  United  States  will  enjoy  a  prosperity  and  pui 
chasing  power  that  will  permit  us  to  increase  in 
ports  without  injury  to  our  domestic  productioi 
Foreign  cuuntries  will  be  able  to  sell  to  us  and  t 
pay  their  own  way  without  resorting  to  abnormi 
loans. 

What  imported  products  ought  we  to  buy  i 
larger  quantities  ?  This  determination  should  t 
made  through  competitive  price  at  the  mark* 
place,  once  artificial  trade  barriers  are  reduced. 

United  States  over-all  policy  contemplates  for 
coordinated  steps.  Two  of  these  are  accomplishe 
facts:  the  European  Recovery  Program  and  tl: 
Geneva  trade  agreement.  The  third  is  cu; 
rently  before  Congress,  namely  the  renewal  of  tl 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  The  fourth 
a  long-run  measure,  the  International  Trad 
Organization. 

European  Recovery  Program 

The  European  Recovery  Program's  goal  is  t 
make  Europe  self-sustaining  again ;  a  prosperou 
Europe  is  indispensable  to  world  prosperity  an 
political  stability.  Europe  is  the  principal  markt 
for  our  exports.  Economic  distress  in  Europ 
breeds  political  turmoil  and  weakens  the  demc 
cratic  peoples  of  western  Europe  who  are  f riendl 
to  the  United  States.  Under  the  Program,  i 
addition  to  the  financial  aid  they  receive  froi 
the  United  States,  the  16  participating  countrie 
and  western  Germany  agree  to  take  all  possibl 
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asures  of  self-help,  such  as  the  reduction  of 
de  barriers  that  prevent  a  full  expansion  of 
ir  trade  with  each  other. 

leva  Trade  Agreement 

rhe  United  States  initiated  the  Geneva  Trade 
nference  of  April  10-October  30,  1947,  to  re- 
:e  world  trade  barriers. 

rwenty-three  countries,  representing  most  of 
large  trading  countries  of  the  world  (except 
Soviet  Union  and  most  of  the  satellite  coun- 
ss),  participated  in  that  conference.  It  in- 
ved  seven  months  of  long  and  tedious  nego- 
iions  on  problems  which,  at  times,  appeared 
lost  unsolvable.  Industrial  countries  wanted 
iff  protection  to  develop  their  local  agriculture, 
ricultural  countries  wanted  tariff  protection  to 
'elop  their  local  industries.  Agricultural 
tups  in  each  country  feared  an  influx  of  agri- 
tural  surpluses  from  other  countries.  Indus- 
il  countries  feared  the  competition  of  each 
er.  Underdeveloped  countries  were  reluctant 
bind  their  hands  on  tariff  matters.  Yet  there 
3  a  feeling,  shared  by  representatives  of  all 
mtries,  that  the  conference  must  not  fail, 
ere  might  not  be  another  chance.  The  con- 
ence  must  succeed  if  the  world  was  to  avoid 
tin  the  dreary,  futile,  devastating  path  of  eco- 
nic  warfare  that  led  from  World  War  I  to 
>rld  War  II. 

die  Geneva  Conference  concluded  with  a  tan- 
le  accomplishment  of  first  magnitude,  the  Gen- 
1  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Under  this 
reement,  the  23  countries  undertook  commit- 
nts  to  reduce  their  tariffs  or  to  bind  their  exist- 
;  tariffs  against  increase  on  individual  products 
ounting  for  over  one  half  of  the  total  foreign 
de  of  the  world.  This  has  been  called  the 
st  comprehensive  effort  ever  undertaken  to  re- 
,e  world  trade  barriers.  The  Agreement  be- 
ne effective  as  regards  several  countries  (the 
ited  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  the 
therlands,  Luxembourg,  France,  Australia, 
nada,  and  Cuba)  on  January  1,  1948.  China 
1  Czechoslovakia  have  now  put  it  into  effect, 
1  the  other  participating  countries  are  expected 
follow  by  mid-summer  of  1948. 
Che  Agreement  contains,  also,  certain  signifi- 
it  general  provisions.  The  so-called  "escape 
use '  enables  a  country  to  withdraw  a  tariff 
icession  when  imports  enter  in  abnormally  in- 
ased  quantities  and  cause  serious  injury  to 
nestic  producers.  Under  nearly  all  circum- 
nces,  countries  are  required  to  consult  with  each 
ler  before  imposing  obstacles  against  trade  that 
pardize  economic  stability  of  the  other  coun- 
bs.  The  principle  of  prior  consultation  on 
de  barriers  represents  a  momentous  advance 
>r  the  chaotic  and  irresponsible  practices  of  the 
3t  when  countries  imposed  arbitrary  barriers 
linst  each  other  without  warning  and  without 
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regard  for  the  effect  on  other  countries,  who  often 
felt  impelled  to  retaliate.  Such  practices  in  the 
1920's  and  1930's  tended  to  "dry  up"  international 
trade. 

International  Trade  Organization 

The  United  States  participated  with  52  other 
countries  in  the  formulation  of  a  Charter  for  an 
International  Trade  Organization  at  Habana 
(November  21-March  24)  for  a  set  of  rules  that 
countries  would  follow  in  their  conduct  of  trade 
with  each  other.  In  international  trade,  as  in 
private  business,  countries  need  to  follow  certain 
rules  so  that  trade  can  expand  in  an  orderly 
fashion.  In  the  past,  different  countries  followed 
many  trade  practices.  The  result,  some  said,  re- 
sembled a  playing  field  where,  at  the  same  time, 
the  English  were  playing  rugby,  the  French  ten- 
nis, the  Cubans  pelota,  and  the  Americans  baseball. 

The  new  rules  cover  such  matters  as  trade  bar- 
riers, nondiscrimination  and  equal  trade  treat- 
ment, import  quotas,  export  subsidies,  customs 
formalities,  cartel  regulations,  international  com- 
modity agreements,  and  the  protection  of  foreign 
investments. 

The  charter  for  an  International  Trade  Or- 
ganization will  be  submitted  to  Congress,  possibly 
within  the  next  year,  to  decide  whether  the  United 
States  shall  become  a  member. 

Renewal  off  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act,  first  passed  in  1934, 
has  been  renewed  four  times  since  then.  It  ex- 
pires June  12,  1948.  The  Act  permits  the  Presi- 
dent to  enter  into  trade  agreements  with  other 
countries  whereby  the  United  States  tariffs  may  be 
reduced  (by  not  more  than  50  percent  below  the 
rate  of  January  1,  1945 — after  public  hearing)  in 
return  for  equivalent  concessions  from  the  other 
country. 

The  Geneva  Trade  Agreement,  and  other  trade 
agreements  concluded  since  1934,  were  negotiated 
under  this  Act.  If  the  Act  is  not  renewed,  the 
old  agreements  continue  in  force,  unless  ter- 
minated by  the  President,  but  no  new  agreements 
can  be  made. 

The  President  recommended  to  Congress  on 
March  1,  1948,  that  the  Act  be  renewed  without 
change  for  another  three  years.  He  stated  that 
renewal  was  necessary:  (1)  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  negotiate  tariff  agreements  with  other 
countries  that  might  want  to  join  the  Geneva 
Agreement,  (2)  to  enable  the  United  States  to 
negotiate  revisions  in  the  Geneva  Agreement  wken 
changing  world  conditions  necessitated  revision, 
and  (3)  to  permit  continued  leadership  of  the 
United  States  in  its  program  of  expanding  inter- 
national trade  in  a  "mighty  endeavor  to  build  a 
prosperous  and  peaceful  world".2 
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International  Organization  of  American  Stat 


TEXT  OF  CHARTER 


IN  THE  NAME  OF  THEIR  PEOPLES, 

THE  STATES 

REPRESENTED    AT   THE   NINTH    INTERNATIONAL 

CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN  STATES, 

Convinced  that  the  historic  mission  of  America  is  to 
offer  to  man  a  land  of  liberty,  and  a  favorable  environment 
for  the  development  of  his  personality  and  the  realization 
of  his  just  aspirations ; 

Conscious  that  that  mission  has  already  inspired  numer- 
ous agreements,  whose  essential  value  lies  in  the  desire  of 
the  American  peoples  to  live  together  in  peace,  and,  through 
their  mutual  understanding  and  respect  for  the  sovereignty 
of  each  one,  to  provide  for  the  betterment  of  all,  in  inde- 
pendence, in  equality  and  under  law ; 

Confident  that  the  true  significance  of  American  soli- 
darity and  good  neighborliness  can  only  mean  the  consoli- 
dation on  this  Continent,  within  the  framework  of  demo- 
cratic institutions,  of  a  system  of  individual  liberty  and 
social  justice  based  on  respect  for  the  essential  rights  of 
man; 

Persuaded  that  their  welfare,  and  their  contribution  to 
the  progress  and  the  civilization  of  the  world,  will  in- 
creasingly require  intensive  continental  cooperation; 

Resolved  to  persevere  in  the  noble  undertaking  that 
humanity  has  conferred  upon  the  United  Nations,  whose 
principles  and  purposes  they  solemnly  reaffirm; 

Convinced  that  juridical  organization  is  a  necessary 
condition  for  a  security  and  peace  founded  on  moral  order 
and  on  justice ;  and 

In  accordance  with  Resolution  IX  of  the  Inter-American 
Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace,  held  at  Mexico 
City, 

HAVE  AGREED  upon  the  following 

Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 

PART  ONE 

Chapter  I:  Nature  and  Purposes 

Article  1 

The  American  States  establish  by  this  Charter  the 
international  organization  that  they  have  developed  to 
achieve  an  order  of  peace  and  justice,  to  promote  their 
solidarity,  to  strengthen  their  collaboration,  and  to  defend 
their  sovereignty,  their  territorial  integrity  and  their 
independence.  Within  the  United  Nations,  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  is  a  regional  agency. 


Article  2 

All  American  States  that  ratify 
are  Members  of  the  Organization. 
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Article  8 

Any  new  political  entity  that  arises  from  the  union 
several  Member  States  and  that,  as  such,  ratifies  the  pi 
ent  Charter,  shall  become  a  Member  of  the  Organizati 
The  entry  of  the  new  political  entity  into  the  Organizat 
shall  result  in  the  loss  of  membership  of  each  one  of  I 
States  which  constitute  it. 

Article  4 

The  Organization  of  American  States,  in  order  to  ] 
into  practice  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded  s 
to  fulfill  its  regional  obligations  under  the  Charter  of 
United  Nations,   proclaims  the  following  essential  p 
poses : 

i 

a)  To  strengthen  the  peace  and  security  of  the  contine; 

b )  To  prevent  possible  causes  of  difficulties  and  to  ens? 
the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes  that  may  arise  am(i 
the  Member  States  ; 

c)  To  provide  for  common  action  on  the  part  of  th 
States  in  the  event  of  aggression ; 

d)  To  seek  the  solution  of  political,  juridical  and  ejj* 
nomic  problems  that  may  arise  among  them ;  and 

e)  To  promote  by  cooperative  action  their  economic,  soc " 
and  cultural  development. 


the  present  Charter 


Chapter  II:  Principles 

Article  5 
The  American  States  reaffirm  the  following  principl 

a)  International  law  is  the  standard  of  conduct  of  sta» 
in  their  reciprocal  relations. 

b)  International  order  consists  essentially  of  respect  \ 
the    personality,    sovereignty    and    independence 
states,  and  the  faithful  fulfillment  of  obligations  i 
rived  from  treaties  and  other  sources  of  internatioi 
law. 

c)  Good  faith  shall  govern  the  relations  between  stat  '* 

d)  The  solidarity  of  the  American  States  and  the  hir 
aims  which  are  sought  through  it  require  the  politii 
organization  of  those  states  on  the  basis  of  the  effects 
exercise  of  representative  democracy. 

e)  The  American  States  condemn  war  of  aggression :  % 
tory  does  not  give  rights.  L 

/)  An  act  of  aggression  against  one  American  State  is* 

act  of  aggression  against  all  the  other  American  Stat 
g)   Controversies  of  an   international   character   arisi 

between  two  or  more  American  States  shall  be  settli 

by  peaceful  procedures. 
h)   Social  justice  and  social  security  are  bases  of  lastaj 

peace. 
i)  Economic    cooperation    is    essential    to    the    comm 

welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  peoples  of  the  continei 
j)  The  American  States  proclaim  the  fundamental  rigl 

of    the    individual    without    distinction    as    to  ra'k 

nationality,  creed  or  sex. 
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rhe  spiritual  unity  of  the  continent  is  based  on  respect 
or  the  cultural  values  of  the  American  countries  and 
equires  their  close  cooperation  for  the  high  purposes 
f  civilization. 

'he  education  of  peoples  should  be  directed  toward 
ustice,  freedom  and  peace. 

Chapter   III:   Fundamental   Rights  and 
Duties  of  States 


Article  6 

ates  are  juridically  equal,  enjoy  equal  rights  and 
1  capacity  to  exercise  these  rights,  and  have  equal 
;s.  The  rights  of  each  state  depend  not  upon  its 
;r  to  ensure  the  exercise  thereof,  but  upon  the  mere 
of  its  existence  as  a  person  under  international  law. 

Article  7 

ery  American  State  has  the  duty  to  respect  the  rights 
Fed  by  every  other  state  in  accordance  with  interna- 
il  law. 

Article  8 

le  fundamental  rights  of  states  may  not  be  impaired 
ly  manner  whatsoever. 

Article  9 

e  political  existence  of  the  state  is  independent  of 
mition  by  other  states.  Even  before  being  recognized, 
state  has  the  right  to  defend  its  integrity  and  in- 
adence,  to  provide  for  its  preservation  and  prosperity, 
consequently,  to  organize  itself  as  it  sees  fit,  to  legis- 
concerning  its  interests,  to  administer  its  services, 
to  determine  the  jurisdiction  and  competence  of  its 
ts.  The  exercise  of  these  rights  is  limited  only  by  the 
lise  of  the  rights  of  other  states  in  accordance  with 
national  law. 

Article  10 

cognition  implies  that  the  state  granting  it  accepts 
lersonality  of  the  new  state,  with  all  the  rights  and 
is  that  international  law  prescribe  for  the  two  states. 

Article  11 

e  right  of  each  state  to  protect  itself  and  to  live  its 
life  does  not  authorize  it  to  commit  unjust  acts 
ist  another  state. 

Article  12 

e  jurisdiction  of  states  within  the  limits  of  their  na- 
1  territory  is  exercised  equally  over  all  the  inhab- 
3,  whether  nationals  or  aliens. 

Article  18 

:h  state  has  the  right  to  develop  its  cultural,  political 
iconomic  life  freely  and  naturally.  In  this  free  de- 
ment the  state  shall  respect  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
1  and  the  principles  of  universal  morality. 

Article  14 

ipect  for  and  the  faithful  observance  of  treaties  con- 
e  standards  ?or  the  development  of  peaceful  rela- 
among  states.'  International  treaties  and  agreements 
1  be  public. 

Article  15 

state  or  group  of  states  has  the  right  to  intervene, 
ly  or  indirectly,  for  any  reason  whatever,  in  the 
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internal  or  external  affairs  of  any  other  state.  The  fore- 
going principle  prohibits  not  only  armed  force  but  also 
any  other  form  of  interference  or  attempted  threat  against 
the  personality  of  the  state  or  against  its  political,  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  elements. 

Article  16 

No  state  may  use  or  encourage  the  use  of  coercive  meas- 
ures of  an  economic  or  political  character  in  order  to  force 
the  sovereign  will  of  another  state  and  obtain  from  it 
advantages  of  any  kind. 

Article  17 

The  territory  of  a  state  is  inviolable ;  it  may  not  be  the 
object,  even  temporarily,  of  military  occupation  or  of  other 
measures  of  force  taken  by  another  state,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, on  any  grounds  whatever.  No  territorial  acquisi- 
tions or  special  advantages  obtained  either  by  force  or  by 
other  means  of  coercion  shall  be  recognized. 

Article  18 

The  American  States  bind  themselves  in  their  interna- 
tional relations  not  to  have  recourse  to  the  use  of  force, 
except  in  the  case  of  self-defense  in  accordance  with  exist- 
ing treaties  or  in  fulfillment  thereof. 

Article  19 

Measures  adopted  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
security  in  accordance  with  existing  treaties  do  not  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  articles 
15  and  17. 

Chapter  IV:  Pacific  Settlement  of  Disputes 

Article  20 

All  international  disputes  that  may  arise  between  Ameri- 
can States  shall  be  submitted  to  the  peaceful  procedures 
set  forth  in  this  Charter,  before  being  referred  to  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  21 

The  following  are  peaceful  procedures :  direct  negotia- 
tion, good  offices,  mediation,  investigation  and  concilia- 
tion, judicial  settlement,  arbitration,  and  those  which  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  may  especially  agree  upon  at  any 
time. 

Article  22 

In  the  event  that  a  dispute  arises  between  two  or  more 
American  States  which,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  them,  can- 
not be  settled  through  the  usual  diplomatic  channels,  the 
Parties  shall  agree  on  some  other  peaceful  procedure  that 
will  enable  them  to  reach  a  solution. 

Article  23 

A  special  treaty  will  establish  adequate  procedures  for 
the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes  and  will  determine  the 
appropriate  means  for  their  application,  so  that  no  dispute 
between  American  States  shall  fail  of  definitive  settlement 
within  a  reasonable  period. 

Chapter  V:  Collective  Security 

Article  24 

Every  act  of  aggression  by  a  state  against  the  integrity 
or  inviolability  of  the  territory  or  against  the  sovereignty 
or  political  independence  of  an  American  State  shall  be 
considered  an  act  of  aggression  against  the  other  American 
States. 
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Article  25 

If  the  inviolability  or  the  integrity  of  the  territory  or  the 
sovereignty  or  political  independence  of  any  American 
State  should  be  affected  by  an  armed  attack  or  by  an  act  of 
aggression  that  is  not  an  armed  attack,  or  by  an  extra-con- 
tinental conflict,  or  by  a  conflict  between  two  or  more 
American  States,  or  by  any  other  fact  or  situation  that 
might  endanger  the  peace  of  America,  the  American  States, 
in  furtherance  of  the  principles  of  continental  solidarity  or 
collective  self-defense,  shall  apply  the  measures  and  pro- 
cedures established  in  the  special  treaties  on  the  subject. 

Chapter  VI:  Economic  Standards 

Article  26 

The  Member  States  agree  to  cooperate  with  one  another, 
as  far  as  their  resources  may  permit  and  their  laws  may 
provide,  in  the  broadest  spirit  of  good  neighborliness,  in 
order  to  strengthen  their  economic  structure,  develop  their 
agriculture  and  mining,  promote  their  industry  and  in- 
crease their  trade. 

Article  21 

If  the  economy  of  an  American  State  is  affected  by  seri- 
ous conditions  that  cannot  be  satisfactorily  remedied  by 
its  own  unaided  efforts,  such  State  may  place  its  economic 
problems  before  the  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  seek  through  consultation,  the  most  appro- 
priate solution  for  such  problems. 

Chapter  VII:  Social  Standards 

Article  28 

The  Member  States  agree  to  cooperate  with  one  another 
to  achieve  just  and  decent  living  conditions  for  their  en- 
tire populations. 

Article  29 

The  Member  States  agree  upon  the  desirability  of  de- 
veloping their  social  legislation  on  the  following  bases : 

a)  All  human  beings,  without  distinction  as  to  race,  na- 
tionality, sex,  creed  or  social  condition,  have  the  right 
to  attain  material  well-being  and  spiritual  growth  under 
circumstances  of  liberty,  dignity,  equality  of  opportu- 
nity and  economic  security; 

b)  Work  is  a  right  and  a  social  duty;  it  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  an  article  of  commerce ;  it  demands  respect 
for  freedom  of  association  and  for  the  dignity  of  the 
worker ;  and  it  is  to  be  performed  under  conditions  that 
ensure  life,  health  and  a  decent  standard  of  living,  both 
during  the  working  years  and  during  old  age,  or  when 
any  circumstance  deprives  the  individual  of  the  possi- 
bility of  working. 

Chapter  VIII:  Cultural  Standards 

Article  SO 

The  Member  States  agree  to  promote,  in  accordance  with 
their  constitutional  provisions  and  their  material  resources, 
the  exercise  of  the  right  to  education,  on  the  following 
bases : 

c)  Elementary  education  shall  be  compulsory  and,  when 
provided  by  the  state,  shall  be  without  cost ; 

b)  Higher  education  shall  be  available  to  all,  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  race,  nationality,  sex,  language,  creed  or 
social  condition. 

Article  31 

With  due  consideration  for  the  national  character  of 
each  State,  the  Member  States  undertake  to  facilitate  free 
cultural  interchange  by  every  medium  of  expression. 
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PART  TWO 
Chapter  IX:  The  Organs 

Article  32 

The  Organization  of  American  States  accomplish 
purposes  by  means  of : 

a)  The  Inter-American  Conference; 

b)  The  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Fo 
Affairs ; 

c)  The  Council; 

d)  The  Pan  American  Union ; 

e)  The  Specialized  Conference;  and 

f )  The  Specialized  Organizations. 


Chapter  X:  The  Inter-American  Conferenc 

Article  33 

The  Inter-American  Conference  is  the  supreme  < 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States.  It  decide! 
general  action  and  policy  of  the  Organization  and  fi 
mines  the  structure  and  functions  of  its  Organs,  and 
the  authority  to  consider  any  matter  relating  to  friji 
relations  among  the  American  States.  These  fund 
shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  provisio; 
this  Charter  and  of  other  inter-American  treaties. 


Article  34 
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All  Member  States  have  the  right  to  be  represent 
the  Inter- American  Conference.  Each  State  has  the  J 
to  one  vote. 

Article  85 

The  Conference  shall  convene  every  five  years  a 
time  fixed  by  the  Council  of  the  Organization,  after' 
sulfation  with  the  government  of  the  country  wherl 
Conference  is  to  be  held. 

Article  36 

In  special  circumstances  and  with  the  approval  of. 
thirds  of  the  American  Governments,  a  special  i: 
American  Conference  may  be  held,  or  the  date  of  thei 
regular  Conference  may  be  changed. 

Article  37 

Each  Inter- American  Conference  shall  designate 
place  of  meeting  of  the  next  Conference.  If  for  an;i 
foreseen  reason  the  Conference  cannot  be  held  at  the  i 
designated,  the  Council  of  the  Organization  shall  desiji 
a  new  place. 

Article  38 

The  program  and  regulations  of  the  Inter-Ame: 
Conference  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Council  of  the  Or 
zation  and  submitted  to  the  Member  State  for  col 
eration. 

Chapter  XI:  The  Meeting  of  Consultation  o 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Article  39 

The  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Fc 
Affairs  shall  be  held  in  order  to  consider  problems  ( 
urgent  nature  and  of  common  interest  to  the  Ame" 
States,  and  to  serve  as  the  Organ  of  Consultation. 
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Article  40 

iy  Member  State  may  request  that  a  Meeting  of  Con- 
ltion  be  called.  The  request  shall  be  addressed  to  the 
icll  of  the  Organization,  which  shall  decide  by  an  abso- 
majority  whether  a  meeting  should  be  held. 

Article  41 

le  program  and  regulations  of  the  Meeting  of  Con- 
ition  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
and  submitted  to  the  Member  State  for  consideration. 

Article  4% 

a  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  for  exceptional  reasons, 
lable  to  attend  the  Meeting,  he  shall  be  represented 
special  delegate. 

Article  43 

case  of  an  armed  attack  within  the  territory  of  an 
rican  State  or  within  the  region  of  security  delimited 
reaties  in  force,  a  Meeting  of  Consultation  shall  be 

without  delay.  Such  Meeting  shall  be  called  im- 
ately  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Organiza- 

who  shall  at  the  same  time  call  a  meeting  of  the 
icil  itself. 

Article  44 

1  Advisory  Defense  Committee  shall  be  established 
Ivise  the  Organ  of  Consultation  on  problems  of  mili- 
cooperation  that  may  arise  in  connection  with  the  ap- 
tion  of  existing  special  treaties  on  collective  security. 

Article  45 

ie  Advisory  Defense  Committee  shall  be  composed  of 
highest  military  authorities  of  the  American  States 
icipating  in  the  Meeting  of  Consultation.  Under  ex- 
onal  circumstances  the  Governments  may  appoint 
titutes.    Each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote. 

Article  46 

ie  Advisory  Defense  Committee  shall  be  convoked 
*  the  same  conditions  as  the  Organ  of  Consultation, 
1  the  latter  deals  with  matters  relating  to  defense 
QSt  aggression. 

Article  47 

ie  Committee  shall  also  meet  when  the  Conference  or 
Meeting  of  Consultation  or  the  Governments,  by  a  two- 
s  majority  of  the  Member  States,  assign  to  it  tech- 
l  studies  or  reports  on  specific  subjects. 

Chapter  XII:  The  Council 

Article  48 

ie  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  is 
)osed  of  one  Representative  for  each  Member  State  of 
3rganization,  especially  appointed  by  the  respective 
rnment,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador.  The  appoint- 
i  may  be  given  to  the  diplomatic  representative  ac- 
ted to  the  government  of  the  country  in  which  the 
icil  has  its  seat.  During  the  absence  of  the  titular 
esentative,  the  Government  may  appoint  an  interim 
esentative. 

Article  49 

e  Council  shall  elect  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chair- 
who  shall  serve  for  one  year  and  shall  not  be  eligible 
eelection  to  either  of  those  positions  for  the  term  im- 
ately  following. 

Article  50 

e  Council  takes  cognizance,  within  the  limits  of  the 
mt  Charter  and  of  inter-American  treaties  and  agree- 
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ments,  of  any  matter  referred  to  it  by  the  Inter-American 
Conference  or  the  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Article  51 

The  Council  shall  be  responsible  for  the  proper  discharge 
by  the  Pan  American  Union  of  the  duties  assigned  to  it. 

Article  52 

The  Council  shall  serve  provisionally  as  the  Organ  of 
Consultation  when  the  circumstances  contemplated  in  Ar- 
ticle 43  of  this  Charter  arise. 

Article  53 
It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  Council : 

a)  To  draft  and  submit  to  the  Governments  and  to  the 
Inter-American  Conference  proposals  for  the  creation 
of  new  Specialized  Organizations  or  for  the  combi- 
nation, adaptation  or  elimination  of  existing  ones, 
including  matters  relating  to  the  financing  and  support 
thereof ; 

&)  To  draft  recommendations  to  the  Governments,  the 
Inter- American  Conference,  the  Specialized  Con- 
ferences or  the  Specialized  Organizations,  for  the  co- 
ordination of  the  activities  and  programs  of  such 
organizations,  after  consultation  with  them; 

c)  To  conclude  agreements  with  the  Inter-American 
Specialized  Organizations  to  determine  the  relations 
that  shall  exist  between  the  respective  agency  and  the 
Organization ; 

d)  To  conclude  agreements  or  special  arrangements  for 
cooperation  with  other  American  organizations  of 
recognized  international  standing; 

e)  To  promote  and  facilitate  collaboration  between  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  the  United 
Nations,  as  well  as  between  Inter-American  Specialized 
Organizations  and  similar  international  agencies ; 

/)  To  adopt  resolutions  that  will  enable  the  Secretary 
General  to  perform  the  duties  envisaged  in  Article  84. 

g)  To  perform  the  other  duties  assigned  to  it  by  the  pres- 
ent Charter. 

Article  54 

The  Council  shall  establish  the  bases  for  fixing  the  quota 
that  each  Government  is  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  taking  into  account  the  ability 
to  pay  of  the  respective  countries  and  their  determination 
to  contribute  in  an  equitable  manner.  The  budget,  after 
approval  by  the  Council,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernments at  least  six  months  before  the  first  day  of  the 
fiscal  year,  with  a  statement  of  the  annual  quota  of  each 
country.  Decisions  on  budgetary  matters  require  the  ap- 
proval of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Council. 

Article  55 

The  Council  shall  formulate  its  own  regulations. 

Article  56 

The  Council  shall  function  at  the  seat  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union. 

Article  51 

The  following  are  organs  of  the  Council  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States: 

o)  The  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council; 

b)  The  Inter- American  Council  of  Jurists;  and 

c)  The  Inter-American  Cultural  Council. 

Article  58 

The  organs  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article  shall  have 
technical  autonomy  within  the  limits  of  this  Charter ;  but 
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their  decisions  shall  not  encroach  upon  the  sphere  of  action 
of  the  Council  of  the  Organization. 

Article  59 

The  organs  of  the  Council  of  the  Organization  are  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  all  the  Member  States  of  the 
Organization. 

Article  60 

The  organs  of  the  Council  of  the  Organization  shall,  as 
far  as  possible,  render  to  the  Governments  such  technical 
services  as  the  latter  may  request;  and  they  shall  advise 
the  Council  of  the  Organization  in  matters  within  their 
jurisdiction. 

Article  61 

The  organs  of  the  Council  of  the  Organization  shall,  in 
agreement  with  the  Council,  establish  cooperative  rela- 
tions with  the  corresponding  organs  of  the  United  Nations 
and  with  the  national  or  international  agencies  that  func- 
tion within  their  respective  spheres  of  action. 

Article  62 

The  Council  of  the  Organization,  with  the  advice  of  the 
appropriate  bodies  and  after  consultation  with  the  Govern- 
ments, shall  formulate  the  statutes  of  its  organs  in  accord- 
ance with  and  in  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  Char- 
ter.   These  organs  shall  formulate  their  own  regulations. 

A)  The  Intee-American  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
Article  63 

The  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council  has  for 
its  principal  purpose  the  promotion  of  the  economic  and 
social  welfare  of  the  American  nations  through  effective 
cooperation  for  the  better  utilization  of  their  natural  re- 
sources, the  development  of  their  agriculture  and  industry 
and  the  raising  of  the  standards  of  living  of  their  peoples. 

Article  64 

To  accomplish  this  purpose  the  Council  shall : 

o)  Propose  the  means  by  which  the  American  nations  may 
give  each  other  technical  assistance  in  making  studies 
and  formulating  and  executing  plans  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  referred  to  in  Article  26  and  to  develop 
and  improve  their  social  services ; 

b)  Act  as  coordinating  agency  for  all  official  inter- Ameri- 
can activities  of  an  economic  and  social  nature; 

c)  Undertake  studies  on  its  own  initiative  or  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  Member  State ; 

d)  Assemble  and  prepare  reports  on  economic  and  social 
matters  for  the  use  of  the  Member  States; 

e)  Suggest  to  the  Council  of  the  Organization  the  advisa- 
bility of  holding  Specialized  Conferences  on  economic 
and  social  matters ; 

f )  Carry  on  such  other  activities  as  may  be  assigned  to  it 
by  the  Inter-American  Conference,  the  Meeting  of  Con- 
sultation of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  or  the  Council 
of  the  Organization. 

Article  65 

The  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council,  com- 
posed of  technical  delegates  appointed  by  each  Member 
State,  shall  meet  on  its  own  initiative  or  on  that  of  the 
Council  of  the  Organization. 

Article  66 

The  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council  shall 
function  at  the  seat  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  but  it  may 
hold  meetings  in  any  American  city  by  a  majority  decision 
of  the  Member  States. 
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B)  The  Intee-Amekican  Council  of  Jurists. 
Article  67 

The  purpose  of  the  Inter-American  Council  of  Ju;| 
is  to  serve  as  an  advisory  body  on  juridical  matters  1 
promote  the  development  and  codification  of  public  I 
private  international  law ;  and  to  study  the  possibilit  < 
attaining  uniformity  in  the  legislation  of  the  various  A; 
ican  countries,  insofar  as  it  may  appear  desirable. 

Article  68 

The   Inter-American   Juridical   Committee   of   Hid 
Janeiro  shall  be  the  permanent  committee  of  the  Ii 
American  Council  of  Jurists. 

Article  69 

The  Juridical  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  jurisi 
the  nine  countries  selected  by  the  Inter-American  Cou 
ence.  The  selection  of  the  jurists  shall  be  made  byl 
Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists  from  a  panel  submil 
by  each  country  chosen  by  the  Conference.  The  menu 
of  the  Juridical  Committee  represent  all  Member  Stats  ( 
the  Organization.  The  Council  of  the  Organizatio  ; 
empowered  to  fill  any  vacancies  that  occur  duringl 
intervals  between  Inter- American  Conferences  and  betat 
meetings  of  the  Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists. 

Article  70 

The  Juridical  Committee  shall  undertake  such  stu 
and  preparatory  work  as  are  assigned  to  it  by  the  In 
American  Council  of  Jurists,  the  Inter-American  I 
ference,  the  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  ) 
eign  Affairs,  or  the  Council  of  the  Organization.  It  I 
also  undertake  those  studies  and  projects  which  oi4 
own  initiative  it  considers  advisable. 

Article  71 

The  Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists  and  the  Juries 
Committee  should  seek  the  cooperation  of  national  comi 
tees  for  the  codification  of  international  law,  of  instit< 
of  international  and  comparative  law,  and  of  other  spei 
ized  agencies. 

Article  72 

The  Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists  shall  meet  vs 
convened  by  the  Council  of  the  Organization,  at  the  p< 
determined  by  the  Council  of  Jurists  at  its  previous  u>. 
ing. 

C)  The  Inter-Ameeican  Cultueal  Council 

Article  73 

The  purpose  of  the  Inter- American  Cultural  Counc  I 
to  promote  friendly  relations  and  mutual  understand 
among  the  American  peoples,  in  order  to  strengthen  b 
peaceful  sentiments  that  have  characterized  the  evolu) 
of  America,  through  the  promotion  of  educational,  sd 
tific,  and  cultural  exchange. 

Article  74 

To  this  end  the  principal  functions  of  the  Council  sil 
be: 

a)  To  sponsor  inter-American  cultural  activities; 

b)  To  collect  and  supply  information  on  cultural  activie 
carried  on  in  and  among  the  American  States! 
private  and  official  agencies  both  national  and  id 
national  in  character ; 

c)  To  promote  the  adoption  of  basic  educational  progr  i 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  population  groups  lnl 
American  countries; 

d)  To  promote,  in  addition,  the  adoption  of  special  •« 
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»rams  of  training,  education  and  culture  for  the  in- 

iigenous  groups  of  the  American  countries ; 

ro  cooperate  in  the  protection,  preservation  and  in- 

irease  of  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  continent ; 

ro  promote  cooperation  among  the  American  nations 

n  the  fields  of  education,  science  and  culture  by  means 

)f  the  exchange  of  materials  for  research  and  study, 

is  well  as  the  exchange  of  teachers,  students,  special- 

sts  and,  in  general,  such  other  persons  and  materials 

is  are  useful  for  the  realization  of  these  ends ; 

ro  encourage  the  education  of  the  peoples  for  har- 

nonious  international  relations ; 

ro  carry  on  such  other  activities  as  may  be  assigned 

0  it  by  the  Inter-American  Conference,  the  Meeting  of 
Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  or  the 
Council  of  the  Organization. 

Article  75 

lie  Inter-American  Cultural  Council  shall  determine 
place  of  its  next  meeting  and  shall  be  convened  by  the 
acil  of  the  Organization  on  the  date  chosen  by  the 
;r  in  agreement  with  the  Government  of  the  country 
2ted  as  the  seat  of  the  meeting. 

Article  76 

here  shall  be  a  Committee  for  Cultural  Action  of  which 
states,  chosen   at  each   Inter-American   Conference, 

1  be  members.  The  individuals  composing  the  Com- 
:ee  for  Cultural  Action  shall  be  selected  by  the  Inter- 
Scan Cultural  Council  from  a  panel  submitted  by  each 
ltry  chosen  by  the  Conference  and  they  shall  be  spe- 
sts  in  education  or  cultural  matters.  When  the  Inter- 
Scan Cultural  Council  and  the  Inter-American  Con- 
nce  are  not  in  session,  the  Council  of  the  Organization 

fill  vacancies  that  arise  and  replace  those  countries 
find  it  necessary  to  discontinue  their  cooperation. 

Article  77 

he  Committee  for  Cultural  Action  shall  function  as  the 
aanent  Committee  of  the  Inter-American  Cultural 
acil  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  any  studies  that  the 
*r  may  assign  to  it.  With  respect  to  the  studies  the 
ncil  shall  have  the  final  decision. 

Chapter  XIII:  The  Pan  American  Union 

Article  78 

tie  Pan  American  Union  is  the  central  and  permanent 
tn  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  and  the 
eral  Secretariat  of  the  Organization.  It  shall  perform 
duties  assigned  to  it  in  this  Charter  and  such  other 
es  as  may  be  assigned  to  it  in  other  Inter-American 
ties  and  agreements. 

Article  79 

here  shall  be  a  Secretary  General  of  the  Organization, 
shall  be  elected  by  the  Council  for  a  ten-year  term 
who  may  not  be  reelected  or  be  succeeded  by  a  person 
le  same  nationality.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
e  of  Secretary  General,  the  Council  shall,  within  the 
:  ninety  days,  elect  a  successor  to  fill  the  office  for  the 
ainder  of  the  term,  who  may  be  reelected  if  the 
incy  occurs  during  the  second  half  of  the  term. 

Article  80 

be  Secretary  General  shall  direct  the  Pan  American 
on  and  be  the  legal  representative  thereof. 

Article  81 

he  Secretary  General  shall  participate  with  voice,  but 
lout  vote,  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Inter-American 
ference,  the  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of 
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Foreign   Affairs,    the    Specialized   Conferences,    and   the 
Council  and  its  organs. 

Article  82 

The  Pan  American  Union,  through  its  technical  and  in- 
formation offices,  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Coun- 
cil, promote  economic,  social,  juridical  and  cultural  rela- 
tions among  all  the  Member  States  of  the  Organization. 

Article  88 

The  Pan  American  Union  shall  also  perform  the  follow- 
ing functions : 

a)  Transmit  ex  officio  to  Member  States  the  convocation 
to  the  Inter-American  Conference,  the  Meeting  of  Con- 
sultation of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the 
Specialized  Conferences ; 

6)  Advise  the  Council  and  its  organs  in  the  preparation 
of  programs  and  regulations  of  the  Inter-American 
Conference,  the  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  Specialized  Conferences ; 

c)  Place,  to  the  extent  of  its  ability,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government  of  the  Country  where  a  conference  is  to 
be  held  the  technical  aid  and  personnel  which  such 
government  may  request ; 

d)  Serve  as  custodian  of  the  documents  and  archives  of 
the  Inter-American  Conferences,  of  the  Meetings  of 
Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  and,  inso- 
far as  possible,  of  the  Specialized  Conferences ; 

e)  Serve  as  depository  of  the  instruments  of  ratification 
of  Inter-American  agreements ; 

f)  Perform  the  functions  entrusted  to  it  by  the  Inter- 
American  Conference,  and  the  Meeting  of  Consultation 
of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs ; 

g)  Submit  to  the  Council  an  annual  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Organization ; 

h)  Submit  to  the  Inter-American  Conference,  a  report  on 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  organs  of  the  Organiza- 
tion since  the  previous  Conference. 

Article  84 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  General : 

a)  To  establish,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  such 
technical  and  administrative  offices  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  as  are  necessary  to  accomplish  its  purposes. 

b)  To  determine  the  number  of  department  heads,  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Pan  American  Union ;  to  appoint 
them,  regulate  their  powers  and  duties,  and  fix  their 
compensation,  in  accordance  with  general  standards 
established  by  the  Council. 

Article  85 

There  shall  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  General,  elected 
by  the  Council  for  a  term  of  ten  years  and  eligible  for 
reelection.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
Assistant  Secretary  General,  the  Council  shall,  within  the 
next  ninety  days,  elect  a  successor  to  fill  such  office  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term. 

Article  86 

The  Assistant  Secretary  General  shall  be  the  Secretary 
of  the  Council.  He  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  Secre- 
tary General  during  the  temporary  absence  or  disability  of 
the  latter,  or  during  the  ninety -day  vacancy  referred  to  in 
Article  79.  He  shall  also  serve  as  advisory  officer  to  the 
Secretary  General,  with  the  power  to  act  as  his  delegate 
in  all  matters  that  the  Secretary  General  may  entrust  to 
him. 

Article  87 

The  Council,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  its  members,  may 
remove  the  Secretary  General  or  the  Assistant  Secretary 
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General,  whenever  the  proper  functioning  of  the  Organiza- 
tion so  demands. 

Article  88 

The  heads  of  the  respective  departments  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  General,  shall 
be  the  Executive  Secretaries  of  the  Inter-American  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  the  Council  of  Jurists  and  the 
Cultural  Council. 

Article  89 

In  the  performance  of  their  duties  the  personnel  shall 
not  seek  or  receive  instructions  from  any  government  or 
from  any  other  authority  outside  the  Pan  American  Union. 
They  shall  refrain  from  any  action  that  might  reflect  upon 
their  position  as  international  officials  responsible  only  to 
the  Union. 

Article  90 

Every  Member  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
pledges  itself  to  respect  the  exclusively  international 
character  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  General 
and  the  personnel  and  not  to  seek  to  influence  them  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties. 

Article  91 

In  selecting  its  personnel  the  Pan  American  Union  shall 
give  first  consideration  to  efficiency,  competence  and  in- 
tegrity; but  at  the  same  time  importance  shall  be  given 
to  the  necessity  of  recruiting  personnel  on  as  broad  a 
geographical  basis  as  possible. 

Article  92 

The  seat  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  the  City  of 
Washington. 

Chapter  XIV:  The  Specialized  Conferences 

Article  93 

The  Specialized  Conferences  shall  meet  to  deal  with  spe- 
cial technical  matters  or  to  develop  specific  aspects  of  in- 
ter-American cooperation,  when  it  is  so  decided  by  the 
Inter  American  Conference  or  the  Meeting  of  Consultation 
of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs;  when  inter-American 
agreements  so  provide ;  or  when  the  Council  of  the  Organi- 
zation considers  it  necessary,  either  on  its  own  initiative 
or  at  the  request  of  one  of  its  organs  or  of  one  of  the  Spe- 
cialized Organizations. 

Article  94 

The  program  and  regulations  of  the  Specialized  Confer- 
ences shall  be  prepared  by  the  organs  of  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  or  by  the  Specialized  Organizations  con- 
cerned; they  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Member  Govern- 
ments for  consideration  and  transmitted  to  the  Council 
for  its  information. 

Chapter  XV:  The  Specialized  Organizations 

Article  95 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Charter,  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Specialized  Organizations  are  the  inter-governmental 
organizations  established  by  multilateral  agreements  and 
having  specific  functions  with  respect  to  technical  matters 
of  common  interest  to  the  American  States. 

Article  96 

The  Council  shall,  for  the  purposes  stated  in  Article  53, 
maintain  a  register  of  the  Organizations  that  fulfill  the  con- 
ditions set  forth  in  the  foregoing  article. 

Article  97 

Tlie  Specialized  Organizations  shall  enjoy  the  fullest 
technical  autonomy  and  shall  take  into  account  the  recom- 
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mendations  of  the  Council,  in  conformity  with  the  proi 
sions  of  the  present  Charter. 

Article  98 

The  Specialized  Organizations  shall  submit  to  the  Cou 
cil  periodic  reports  on  the  progress  of  their  work  and  i 
their  annual  budgets  and  expenses. 

Article  99 

Agreements  between  the  Council  and  the  Specialized  C 
ganizations  contemplated  in  paragraph  c)  of  Article 
may  provide  that  such  Organizations  transmit  their  budgt 
to  the  Council  for  approval.  Arrangements  may  also 
made  for  the  Pan  American  Union  to  receive  the  quotas 
the  contributing  countries  and  distribute  them  in  accoi 
ance  with  the  said  agreements. 

Article  100 

The  Specialized  Organizations  shall  establish  coope; 
tive  relations  with  world  agencies  of  the  same  characj 
in  order  to  coordinate  their  activities.  In  concludr 
agreements  with  the  international  agencies  of  a  wor 
wide  character,  the  Inter-American  Specialized  Organii 
tions  shall  preserve  their  identity  and  their  status  as  ' 
tegral  parts  of  the  Organizations  of  American  States,  ev 
when  they  perform  regional  functions  of  internatioi 
agencies. 

Article  101 

In  determining  the  geographic  location  of  the  Specials. 
Organizations,  the  interests  of  all  the  American  Sta'i 
shall  be  taken  into  account. 

PART  THREE 
Chapter  XVI:  The  United  Nations 

Article  102 

None  of  the  provisions  of  this  Charter  shall  be  constnl 
as  impairing  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  Meml: 
States  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Chapter  XVII:  Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Article  108 

The  Organization  of  American  States  shall  enjoy  in  i| 
territory  of  each  Member  such  legal  capacity,  privilei* 
and  immunities  as  are  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  * 
functions  and  the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes. 

Article  10  Jf 

The  Representatives  of  the  Governments  on  the  Courl 
of  the  Organization,  the  representatives  on  the  organs  f 
the  Council,  the  personnel  of  the  delegations  as  well  3 
the  Secretary  General  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  Genel 
of  the  Organization,  shall  enjoy  the  privileges  and  immu- 
ties  necessary  for  the  independent  performance  of  thr 
duties. 

Article  105 

The  juridical  status  of  the  Inter-American  Specialiil 
Organizations  and  the  privileges  and  immunities  tit 
should  be  granted  to  them  and  to  their  personnel,  as  ul 
as  to  the  officials  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  shall  be  det- 
mined  in  each  case  through  agreements  between  the  resp- 
tive  Organizations  and  the  Governments  concerned. 

Article  106 

Correspondence  of  the  Organization  of  American  Stal!, 
including  printed  n:\tter  and  parcels,  bearing  the  frs* 
thereof,  shall  be  car  led  free  of  charge  in  the  mails  of  e 
Member  States. 
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Article  101 


Article  110 


The  Organization  of  American  States  does  not  recognize 
y  restriction  on  the  eligibility  of  men  and  women  to  par- 
;ipate  in  the  activities  of  the  various  Organs  and  to  hold 
sitions  therein. 

lapter  XVIII:  Ratification  and  Entry  Into  Force 

Article  108 

The  present  Charter  shall  remain  open  for  signature  by 
e  American  States  and  shall  be  ratified  in  accordance 
th  their  respective  constitutional  procedures.  The  origi- 
.1  instrument,  the  Spanish,  English,  Portuguese,  and 
■ench  texts  of  which  are  equally  authentic,  shall  be  de- 
sited  with  the  Pan  American  Union,  which  shall  transmit 
t-tified  copies  thereof  to  the  Governments  for  purposes  of 
tification.  The  instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  de- 
sited  with  the  Pan  American  Union,  which  shall  notify 
e  signatory  States  of  such  deposit. 

Article  109 

The  present  Charter  shall  enter  into  force  among  the 
tifying  States  when  two-thirds  of  the  signatory  States 
ve  deposited  their  ratifications.  It  shall  enter  into  force 
th  respect  to  the  remaining  States  in  the  order  in  which 
ey  deposit  their  ratifications. 


The  present  Charter  shall  be  registered  with  the  Secre- 
tariat of  the  United  Nations  through  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

Article  111 

Amendments  to  the  present  Charter  may  be  adopted  only 
at  an  Inter-American  Conference  convened  for  that  pur- 
pose. Amendments  shall  enter  into  force  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  and  the  procedure  set  forth  in  Article  109. 

Article  112 

The  present  Charter  shall  remain  in  force  indefinitely, 
but  may  be  denounced  by  any  Member  State  upon  written 
notification  to  the  Pan  American  Union,  which  shall  com- 
municate to  all  the  others  each  notice  of  denunciation  re- 
ceived. After  two  years  from  the  date  on  which  the  Pan 
American  Union  receives  a  notice  of  denunciation,  the 
present  Charter  shall  cease  to  be  in  force  with  respect  to 
the  denouncing  State,  which  shall  cease  to  belong  to  the 
Organization  after  it  has  fulfilled  the  obligations  arising 
from  the  present  Charter. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries, 
whose  full  powers  have  been  presented  and  found  to  be  in 
good  and  due  form,  sign  the  present  Charter  at  the  City 
of  Bogota,  Colombia,  on  the  dates  that  appear  opposite 
their  respective  signatures. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 


rael  Proclaimed  as  an  Independent  Republic 


TEXT  OF  LETTER  FROM  THE  AGENT  OF  THE  PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT 
OF  ISRAEL  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  U.S. 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  on  May  15] 

My  dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  to 
>tify  you  that  the  state  of  Israel  has  been  pro- 
aimed  as  an  independent  republic  within  fron- 
ts approved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
nited  Nations  in  its  Resolution  of  November  29, 

47,  and  that  a  provisional  government  has  been 
targed  to  assume  the  rights  and  duties  of  govern- 
ent  for  preserving  law  and  order  within  the 
•undaries  of  Israel,  for  defending  the  state 
>ainst  external  aggression,  and  for  discharging 

e  obligations  of  Israel  to  the  other  nations  of  the 
| arid  in  accordance  with  international  law.  The 
let  of  Independence  will  become  effective  at  one 
|inute  after  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  14  May 

48,  Washington  time. 

With  full  knowledge  of  the  deep  bond  of  sym- 
!  tthy  which  has  existed  and  has  been  strengthened 
[rer  the  past  thirty  years  between  the  Government 
\'  the  United  States  and  the  Jewish  people  of 
j  destine,  I  have  been  authorized  by  the  provi- 
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sional  government  of  the  new  state  to  tender  this 
message  and  to  express  the  hope  that  your  govern- 
ment will  recognize  and  will  welcome  Israel  into 
the  community  of  nations. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Eliahu  Epstein 

Agent,  Provisional  Government  of  Israel 


Statement  by  President  Truman 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  May  14] 

This  Government  has  been  informed  that  a 
Jewish  state  has  been  proclaimed  in  Pales- 
tine, and  recognition  has  been  requested  by 
the  provisional  government  thereof. 

The  United  States  recognizes  the  provi- 
sional government  as  the  de  facto  authority 
of  the  new  State  of  Israel. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


The  Rome  Manpower  Conference  and  the  Rome  Committc 


BY  VAL  R.  LORWIN 


The  importance  of  manpower  problems  in  the 
European  Recovery  Program  was  recognized  by 
the  Committee  of  European  Economic  Co-opera- 
tion (Ceec)  conference  at  Paris  in  1947.  That 
Conference's  Manpower  Committee  called  for 
more  effective  transfers  of  workers  from  countries 
of  manpower  surplus  to  countries  with  manpower 
shortages,  and  indicated  some  of  the  types  of 
measures  to  be  taken  for  more  effective  utilization 
of  labor  within  each  country.  It  asked  also  that 
the  Italian  Government  call  a  conference  of  the 
"interested  governments"  at  Rome  early  in  1948, 
to  review  the  progress  made  in  recruiting  foreign 
workers  and  to  "plan  and  coordinate  any  further 
measures  which  may  be  necessary". 

Participation 

Late  in  November  1947  the  Italian  Government 
sent  invitations  to  all  the  Ceec  countries  for  such  a 
conference,  to  open  on  January  26.  All  the  Ceec 
countries  with  the  exception  of  Iceland  accepted 
the  invitation  to  the  Conference,  as  did  the  occu- 
pying authorities  of  the  three  western  zones  of 
Germany. 

The  specialized  agencies  with  an  interest  in  the 
problem — the  International  Labor  Organization, 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture Organization,  International  Bank,  and 
International  Refugee  Organization — were  rep- 
resented by  observers.  The  International  Trade 
Organization,  in  view  of  its  preliminary  state  of 
organization,  chose  not  to  send  an  observer. 

The  Italian  Government  asked  the  United  States 
to  send  observers  to  the  Conference.  The  United 
States  observers  were :  Val  R.  Lorwin  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  International  Labor,  Social,  and  Health  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State,  Senior  Observer;  Lt. 
Col.  Thomas  A.  Lane,  then  Chief  Labor  Officer, 
Allied  Military  Government,  British-United 
States  Zone,  Free  Territory  of  Trieste,  and  now 
labor  attache  at  Rome;  and  William  Shaughnessy, 
then  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service, 
Department  of  Labor,  now  with  the  International 
Refugee  Organization. 

Since  it  was  the  first  international  conference  in 
Italy  since  the  end  of  the  Fascist  regime,  its  ar- 
rangements were  of  particular  interest.  These 
arrangements  can  certainly  be  regarded  as  having 
come  off  successfully.     The  hospitality  of   the 
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Italian  Government,  furthermore,  was  generoi 
and  thoughtful. 

Lines  of  International  Action  on  Manpower 

International  action  in  the  field  of  manpow: 
has  followed  two  general  lines.  One  is  that  < 
bilateral  and  multilateral  action  on  the  terms  < 
emigration  and  immigration.  Here  the  probler 
to  be  dealt  with  relate  to  the  more  effective  r 
cruitment,  medical  and  technical  selection,  and  v 
cational  training  of  emigrant  workers,  the  simp] 
fication  of  travel,  the  rights  of  workers  and  the 
families  in  the  receiving  countries  and  in  the  cou 
tries  of  origin.  Action  can  take  the  form  of  re 
ommendations  of  principles  to  follow  and  tec- 
niques  to  use,  and  that  of  bilateral  or  multilater 
agreement  on  the  selection  or  the  numbers 
workers  to  move  from  one  country  to  another,  ai 
the  conditions  of  employment  and  settlement. 

A  second  line  of  action  deals  with  the  utiliz 
tion  of  labor  within  each  country.  Here  inte 
national  action  is  essentially  the  exchange  of  e: 
periences  and  ideas  among  government  represent: 
tives  and,  at  certain  stages,  among  labor  and  en 
ployer  representatives.  The  subjects  of  most  coi 
cern  to  Europe  in  this  field  now  are  the  vocation: 
training  and  retraining  of  workers,  the  methods  ( 
attracting  workers  to  the  essential  industries,  tl 
principles  and  methods  of  organization  and  mai 
agement  of  the  labor  market,  and  the  f  unctionir 
of  the  public-employment  services. 

Some  international  thinking  and  work  have  bee 
done  in  these  fields  for  many  years,  notably  in  tl 
studies  and  recommendations  of  the  Internation; 
Labor  Organization.  But  these  problems  ha^ 
taken  on  a  vast  new  urgency  because  of  the  raai 
power  needs  of  the  postwar  European  recovei 
effort  and  the  manpower  shortages  of  many  coui 
tries  in  key  industries  such  as  mining,  textiles,  an 
agriculture;  the  gravity  of  Italian  unempkr 
ment;  the  wartime  and  postwar  dispersal  of  tl 
millions  of  people  lumped  in  the  term  "displace 
persons";  and,  within  a  number  of  continent! 
European  nations,  the  disorganization  of  employ 
ment  services  and  training  programs,  and  the  a 
traction  of  many  workers  to  black-market  an 
other  economically  unproductive  activities. 

These  were  the  problems  which  prompted  tl 
calling  of  the  Rome  conference. 
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inference  Work 

The  Rome  conference  elected  as  president 
xiuseppe  Saragat,  vice-president  of  the  Italian 
Council  of  Ministers  and  president  of  the  Inter- 
ninisterial  Committee  for  Social  and  Welfare 
Questions.  As  rapporteur  general  it  named  M. 
3ousquet,  head  of  the  French  Delegation,  and 
lirector  general  for  administrative  affairs  at  the 
^uai  d'Orsay.  As  vice-presidents  it  chose  A.  F. 
louse,  head  of  the  United  Kingdom  Delegation 
nd  head  of  the  Foreign  Labor  Branch  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labor;  and  Jean  Cuvelier,  of  the 
ifinistry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  head  of  the  Belgian 
)elegation.  Of  its  two  major  working  committees, 
committee  I  was  concerned  with  domestic  labor- 
itilization  measures,  and  Committee  II  with  inter- 
lational  manpower  movements.  Chairman  of 
Committee  I  was  Mr.  Rouse,  with  M.  Delperee  of 
lie  Belgian  Ministry  of  Labor  as  rapporteur. 
Committee  II  chose  a  chairman  from  the  Portu- 
guese Delegation,  Alexandre  Ribeiro  da  Cunha, 
ssociate  director  general  of  the  National  Insti- 
ute  of  Labor  and  Social  Insurance,  with  Albert 
robin,  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Industry,  Arts, 
>afts  and  Labor  of  Switzerland,  as  rapporteur. 

A  statistical  committee  was  also  set  up,  with  M. 
)uon,  of  the  French  National  Institute  of  Statis- 
ts, as  chairman. 

The  conclusions  took  the  form  of  recommenda- 
ions  to  the  governments  represented,  or  to  "in- 
erested  governments"  among  those  represented.1 

The  Conference's  immediate  and  most  tangible 
esults  were  in  the  field  of  international  migration. 
Chere  was  serious  consideration  of  many  domestic 
aanpower  issues.  But  the  preoccupation  with 
nternational  issues  was  inevitable,  first,  be- 
ause  the  Conference  was  meeting  in  Rome,  under 
he  shadow  of  the  present  Italian  unemployment 
•roblem;  and,  second,  because  by  the  nature  of 
hings,  the  Conference  could  propose  forms  of  im- 
mediate action  on  emigration  and  immigration, 
chereas  internal  manpower  problems  require 
ction,  which  is  often  quite  gradual,  within  each 
ountry. 

tome  Committee 

The  major  development  of  the  Conference  was 
ts  recommendation  to  the  governments  repre- 
ented  for  the  setting  up  at  Rome  of  a  Committee 
or  the  Coordination  of  European  Manpower 
lovements.  In  contrast  to  its  rather  formidable 
'itle,  the  Committee  is  to  work  on  the  practical 
J  [ay-to-day  operational  questions  involved  in  the 
implementation  of  bilateral  emigration  agree- 
ments, as  a  sort  of  "trouble  shooter",  or  "progress 
'<  haser"  as  the  English  would  call  it.  It  is  to  sug- 
gest practical  ways  and  means  of  facilitating  man- 
power movements  under  the  bilateral  accords.  It 
is  to  concern  itself,  at  least  for  the  time  being, 
largely  with  Italian  manpower  movements  to 
!>ther  European  countries. 
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ACTIVITIES   AND   DEVELOPMENTS 

The  emphasis  is  on  the  practical  as  distinct  from 
long-range  studies,  and  on  the  day-to-day  type 
of  operational  problem,  as  distinct  from  policy- 
setting  or  the  promotion  of  emigration.  Prob- 
lems on  which  the  Committee  would  work  may 
include : 

(a)  Accelerating,  simplifying,  and  reducing 
the  costs  of  travel  documents ; 

(b)  Language  and  vocational  "pre-training" 
for  emigration ; 

(c)  Simplification  of  medical  controls; 

(d)  Simplified  occupational  classification,  for 
immediate  bilateral  use  in  recruitment  of  workers ; 

(e)  Travel  and  reception  arrangements; 
(/)  Housing; 

(g)  Transfer  of  emigrant  savings  and  family 
allowances ; 

(h)  Maintenance  of  social-security  rights  of 
temporary  emigrants. 

(i)  Current  exchange  of  information  on  labor 
requirements  and  availabilities. 

These  are  not  spectacular  tasks ;  they  are  modest 
but  practical  and  specific. 

The  Conference  recognized  the  long-established 
jurisdiction  and  competence  of  the  Ilo  in  its  field, 
and  the  special  concern  of  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mission of  Iko,  as  well  as  the  general  work  of  the 
Ece.  Where  the  Ilo  had  work  under  considera- 
tion or  in  preparation,  it  was  clearly  noted.  Thus 
the  recommendation  on  occupational  classification 
begins  by  requesting  the  Ilo  to  establish  as  rapidly 
as  possible  "standards  accepted  internationally 
for  the  occupational  classification  of  workers". 
Only  then  does  the  recommendation  go  on  to 
charge  the  Rome  Committee  with  establishing 
"without  delay",  "as  a  provisional  measure",  a  sim- 
plified classification  which  will  facilitate  recruit- 
ing, "for  use  in  bilateral  relations". 

The  Ilo,  specifically,  and  "any  other  institutions 
concerned  with  migration  problems"  are  invited 
to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  Committee. 

The  organization  of  the  Committee  is  to  be 
simply  a  council,  with  one  representative  from 
each  member  state,  set  up  and  instructed  to  draw 
up  its  own  rules  of  procedure.  Chairmanship  is 
to  rotate  among  the  members. 

The  Committee  will  have  headquarters  in  Rome. 
Expenses,  it  was  declared,  would  be  very  small, 

1  The  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Conference 
were  issued  in  mid-April  (Committee  of  European  Eco- 
nomic Co-operation,  Manpower  Conference,  Rome,  Janu- 
ary-February 1948:  Reports,  English  edition  published  by 
H  M  Stationery  Office,  London,  1948).  These  reports  com- 
bi'ne'the  general  report  of  the  Conference  and  the  reports 
of  its  three  working  committees,  as  approved  by  the  dele- 
gates of  all  the  countries  participating  in  the  Conference 
and  the  observers  of  the  International  Labor  Organization, 
the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  and  the  Prepara- 
tory Commission  for  the  International  Refugee  Organiza- 
tion. 
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ACTIVITIES   AND   DEVELOPMENTS 

since  the  Italian  Government  would  furnish  the 
premises  and  as  much  clerical  staff  as  was  wanted. 
It  was  understood  that  the  professional  staff 
would  be  small.  In  addition  to  Italy,  several  of 
the  other  interested  countries  indicated  they  might 
be  willing  to  send  second  technicians  to  help  staff 
the  Committee.  It  was  recognized  that  the  fate 
of  the  project  would  depend  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent on  the  competence  of  its  staff. 

Membership  was  open  originally  to  all  Ceec 
countries  and  to  other  "European  or  non- 
European"  states.  The  Committee  was  to  come 
into  being  as  soon  as  three  Governments  had 
agreed  to  join  it. 

The  likely  future  organization  of  the  Ceec  coun- 
tries was  much  in  the  minds  of  delegates  to  the 
Conference,  and  they  realized  that  they  were 
broaching  some  of  the  general  problems  of  Euro- 
pean cooperative  organization  and  of  relation  to 
existing  international  organizations.  As  the  first 
committee  of  the  Ceec  to  meet  since  the  1947 
meetings  in  Paris,  they  were,  as  a  United  King- 
dom Delegate  said,  "the  victims  of  their  own 
initiative".  The  resolution  recommending  the 
creation  of  the  Rome  Committee  therefore  stated 
that  it  was  being  proposed  pending  the  decisions  to 
be  taken  with  regard  to  the  final  structure  of  the 
body  or  the  bodies  to  be  established  for  the  contin- 
ued application  of  European  reconstruction  pro- 
grams. 

Displaced  Persons 

The  Conference  gave  recognition  to  the  "task 
at  once  humanitarian  and  of  vital  importance  for 
European  reconstruction"  of  the  Pciro  in  the  "re- 
settlement of  displaced  persons  in  productive 
work."  It  recommended  the  creation  by  the  Pciro 
of  a  Committee,  similar  in  function  to  the  Rome 
Committee,  to  aid  in  solving  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  displaced-person  recruitment. 

With  regard  to  displaced  persons  in  Italy,  it  was 
generally  agreed,  although  not  specified,  that  the 
Rome  Committee  should  be  competent,  with  Iro 
participation,  to  assist  in  any  way  it  could  along 
the  lines  of  its  general  terms  of  reference. 

European  Manpower  Balance  Sheet 

The  Conference  gave  the  Ceec  countries  a  chance 
to  bring  up  to  date  the  picture  of  needs  and  avail- 
abilities of  emigrant  workers.  It  was  fairly  gen- 
erally understood  that  the  figures  offered  at  the 
Ceec  sessions  in  Paris  in  August  1947,  particularly 
on  the  requirements  side,  were  far  from  firm.  Of 
course  such  figures  of  requirements  for  foreign 
workers  are  in  all  cases  dependent,  not  only  on 
economic  conditions,  but  also  upon  various  politi- 
cal considerations.  The  figures  produced  at  the 
Rome  conference,  therefore,  even  in  their  indica- 
tions of  totals — not  to  mention  the  breakdowns  by 
skilled  and  unskilled  workers — can  be  only  tenta- 
tive approximations. 
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Since  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Conference  fount 
the  countries  represented  at  Rome  had  "introduce 
into  their  territories  more  than  600,000  workers- 
Italians,  displaced  persons,  and  Germans".  F( 
1948  the  needs  for  foreign  workers  stated  by  tl 
principal  countries  of  immigration  totaled  380,00 
including  145,000  for  France;  100,000  for  tl 
United  Kingdom;  67,000  for  Switzerland;  28,0( 
for  Austria ;  21,000  for  Belgium ;  5,000  for  Swedei 
9,000  for  the  Netherlands;  and  5,000  for  Luxen 
bourg. 

Workers  available  to  meet  these  needs  wei 
found  to  be  chiefly  the  displaced  persons,  numbe 
ing  at  least  320,000,  and  a  "minimum"  of  1,700,0( 
Italians.  There  is  thus  an  excess  of  availab 
workers  over  requirements  of  at  least  1,600,00 
Furthermore,  much  of  the  demand  is  for  skille 
workers,  and  many  of  the  required  skills  are  n< 
now  to  be  found. 

The  balance  sheet,  however,  is  less  discouraghi 
if  one  takes  account  of  the  fact  that  receiving  coui 
tries  expect  to  take  unskilled  workers  in  mar 
cases  where  the}'  specify  skilled  workers,  ars 
where  no  skilled  workers  are  available.  Traine 
miners,  still  the  greatest  shortage  occupation,  a:: 
nowhere  to  be  found.  However,  the  United  Kin; 
dom,  in  listing  requirements  of  100,000  and  tl 
Belgians,  in  listing  needs  of  21,000,  expect  to  ta] 
untrained  workers  and  train  them  for  these  minir 
jobs. 

Particularly  on  the  requirements  side,  the  fij 
ures  must  be  regarded  as  only  very  rough  guesse 
even  for  1948.    All  delegations  recognized  that 
was  almost  useless  at  this  date  to  offer  requir 
ments  extending  beyond  the  end  of  1948. 

A  World  Problem 

The  Conference  found  that  surplus  manpowi 
in  Europe — in  Italy  and  the  displaced-persor 
camps — could  not  be  absorbed  by  Europe  alon 
This  fact  emerged  not  only  from  the  statistics  ( 
immediate  supply  and  requirements  for  mai 
power,  but  from  the  demographic  trends  in  Ital 
(a  current  net  population  growth  of  400  to  500,0( 
a  year). 

The  Conference's  report  called  the  attention  "( 
all  extra-European  Governments  to  the  necessit 
of  the  revival  of  a  considerable  overseas  immigr; 
tion  so  far  as  shipping  facilities  permit".    Imm 

§  ration  was  not  a  burden  to  the  receiving  countr 
ut  a  gain.  Pointing  to  the  contributions  made  b 
immigrants  to  the  receiving  countries  in  Europ 
the  report  concluded :  "It  seems  that  the  econom 
of  extra-European  countries  with  a  shortage  c 
manpower  would  obtain  substantial  benefit  by  ac 
mitting  workers  from  Europe  who  are  availab. 
and  willing  to  emigrate." 

Manpower  Problems  Within  Countries 

The  Committee  charged  with  "examining  tli 
problems  of  the  redistribution  of  manpower  withi 
the  different  countries,  and  of  the  productivity  c 
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this    manpower"    recommended,    among    other 
things,  that  : 

1.  Countries  with  labor  shortages  give  priority 
to  essential  industries,  improving  living  and  work- 
ing conditions,  developing  training  programs, 
and — where  Governments  intervene  directly  in 
wage  policy — offering  wage  advantages  to  work- 
ers in  key  industries. 

2.  Countries  with  labor  shortages  "study— in 
collaboration  with  unions  and  employer  organiza- 
tions— any  measures  of  control  conducive  to  the 
increase  or  recruitment  of  manpower  in  key  in- 
dustries, while  safeguarding  the  legitimate  rights 
of  the  workers  in  question".  It  was  recognized 
that  some  countries,  notably  the  United  Kingdom, 
had  successfully  introduced  (or  since  the  war,  re- 
introduced) the  direction  of  labor.  But  several 
countries  which  had  suffered  German  occupation 
insisted  that,  as  the  report  states,  "general  coercive 
methods  of  controlling  manpower  come  up  against 
the  spontaneous  opposition  of  workers  and  trade 
union  organizations,  in  whose  memory  the  effects 
of  similar  measures  imposed  during  the  war  are 
still  fresh.  For  this  reason,  in  countries  which 
were  occupied  by  Germany,  measures  to  control 
manpower  are  necessarily  mainly  indirect." 

All  delegations  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  im- 
proving national  employment  services. 

3.  New  classes  of  workers — women,  older  work- 
ers, disabled — be  drawn  into  the  labor  market  in 
countries  of  labor  shortage,  and  that  hours  of 
work  might  be  increased. 

4.  Vocational  training  and  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams be  further  developed,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Ilo. 

5.  Action  be  taken  on  housing  programs. 

Further  exchanges  of  ideas  and  experience  on 
problems  of  domestic  manpower  policy  should  and 
will  undoubtedly  take  place  among  the  technicians 
}f  the  various  countries.  The  English,  notably,  of- 
fered to  exchange  visits  with  technicians  of  other 
countries. 

Rome  Committee  Begins  Work 

The  Council  of  the  Rome  Committee  held  its 
first  meeting  between  April  6  and  April  12,  with 
Delegates  present  from  Belgium,  France,  Greece, 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Luxembourg,  although  not  repre- 
sented, had  also  notified  the  Italian  Government 
if  its  adherence.  Present  as  observers  were  repre- 
sentatives of  Ireland,  Norway,  and  Switzerland. 

The  Council  adopted  its  statutes,  prepared  a 
provisional  budget  for  submission  to  the  member 
|  states,  and  proposed  a  formula  for  the  sharing  of 
expenses.  It  named  Mario  Tomasini,  director 
general  of  emigration  in  the  Italian  Foreign  Of- 
;Sce,  as  secretary  general  of  the  Committee.  It 
jlecided  to  "approach  the  Organization  for  Euro- 
pean Economic  Co-operation  (Oeec)  for  recogni- 
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tion  as  one  of  the  subsidiary  organizations  en- 
visaged in  the  draft  agreement  of  the  Oeec  (ar- 
ticles 8,  15c  and  19)  and  in  paragraph  3  of  the 
draft  resolution  on  the  tasks  of  the  Oeec"  and  re- 
marked that  "recognition  would  imply  monetary 
aid  from  Oeec  sources." 

The  Council  proposed  to  hold  its  next  meeting 
in  Paris,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  question 
of  relations  with  Oeec.  But  the  nature  of  that 
relationship  remains  to  be  defined. 

U.S.  OBSERVERS  TO  CONFERENCE  ON 
REVISION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION 
FOR  PROTECTION  OF  LITERARY 
AND  ARTISTIC  WORKS 

[Released  to  the  press  May  11] 

The  Department  of  State  has  announced  the 
United  States  Observer  Delegation  to  the  Diplo- 
matic Conference  for  the  Revision  of  the  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Literary 
and  Artistic  Works,  scheduled  to  convene  at  Brus- 
sels, June  5,  1948.  The  United  States  Observer 
Delegation  is  as  follows  : 

Chairman 

Thomas  E.  Bracken,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser,  Department 
of  State 

Observers 

Arthur  Fisher,  Associate  Register  of  Copyrights,  Library 

of  Congress 
John  Schulman,  Hays,  St.  John,  Abramson,  and  Schulman, 

120  Broadway,  New  York  City 

The  Internationa]  Union  for  the  Protection  of 
Literary  and  Artistic  Works  was  given  its  charter 
by  the  Bern  convention  of  September  9,  1886, 
effective  December  5,  1887.  This  convention  was 
amended  and  completed  at  Paris  on  May  4,  1896, 
by  a  supplementary  act  and  an  interpretative  dec- 
laration which  went  into  effect  on  December  9, 
1897. 

A  complete  revision  was  made  at  Berlin  on  Nov- 
ember 13,  1908.  The  act  of  Berlin,  known  as  the 
revised  convention  of  Bern  for  the  protection  of 
literary  and  artistic  works,  went  into  force  on 
September  9,  1910. 

A  supplementary  protocol  was  agreed  upon  at 
Bern  in  1914.  The  last  revision  before  World  War 
II  was  made  at  Rome  in  1928.  At  that  conference 
the  Belgian  Government  was  designated  as  the 
member  state  to  call  the  next  conference  at  Brus- 
sels. 

Although  the  United  States  is  not  a  member  of 
the  International  Union  for  the  Protection  of 
Literary  and  Artistic  Works,  never  having  ad- 
hered to  the  Bern-Berlin-Rome  convention,  par- 
ticular importance  is  attached  to  the  conference  at 
Brussels,  since  proposed  changes  in  the  interna- 
tional copyright  convention  may  affect  the  in- 
terests of  United  States  authors  and  producers. 
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U.S.    DELEGATION    TO    SECOND    SESSION 

OF  FACILITATION  DIVISION  OF  ICAO 

[Released  to  the  press  May  13] 

The  Department  of  State  has  announced  the 
composition  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
Second  Session  of  the  Facilitation  Division  of  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
(Icao),  which  is  scheduled  to  convene  at  Geneva 
on  May  17,  1948.  The  United  States  Delegation 
is  as  follows : 

Chairman 

John  R.  Alison,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 

Advisers 

H.  Alberta  Colclaser,  Divisional  Assistant,  Aviation  Di- 
vision, Department  of  State 

Horace  S.  Dean,  Assistant  Division  Leader,  Division  of 
Foreign  Plant  Quarantines,  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Gilbert  Lee  Dunnahoo,  Chief,  Foreign  Quarantine  Divi- 
sion, United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Federal 
Security  Agency 

Burke  H.  Flinn,  Customs  Air  Coordinator,  Bureau  of 
Customs,  Department  of  the  Treasury 

Josh  Lee,  Member,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Department 
of  Commerce 

Albert  E.  Reitzel,  Assistant  General  Counsel,  United  States 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice 

Harry  G.  Tarrington,  Chief  International  Services  Officer, 
Staff  Programs  Office,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Commerce 

John  R.  Young,  Jr.,  Director  of  International  Affairs, 
Air  Transport  Association,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Facilitation  Division  of  Icao  is  one  of  the 
groups  established  in  accordance  with  the  conven- 
tion on  international  civil  aviation  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Chicago  Civil  Aviation  Confer- 
ence in  1944  and  which  became  effective  April  4, 
1947.  The  purpose  of  the  Facilitation  Division 
is  to  study  the  problems  involved  in  and  to  prepare 
recommendations  which  would  facilitate  and  ex- 
pedite navigation  by  aircraft  between  territories 
of  contracting  states  and  prevent  unnecessary 
delays  to  aircraft,  crews,  passengers,  and  cargo, 
especially  in  the  administration  of  laws  relating  to 
immigration,  public  health,  agricultural  quaran- 
tine, and  customs.  Member  states  of  Icao  are 
entitled  to  participate  in  the  Division's  meetings. 

The  agenda  for  the  forthcoming  meeting  in- 
cludes: (1)  review  of  progress  made  by  the  mem- 
ber states  in  the  field  of  facilitation  of  interna- 
tional air  transport;  (2)  consideration  of  a  draft 
set  of  international  standards  and  recommended 
practices  on  facilitation  of  international  air  trans- 
port prepared  by  the  Icao  Secretariat;  (3)  prep- 
aration of  international  standards  and  recom- 
mended practices  on  facilitation  of  international 
air  transport  in  such  final  form  as  can  be  acted 


upon  by  the  Icao  Council  pursuant  to  articles  i, 
54,  and  90  of  the  convention  on  international  crl 
aviation;  (4)  consideration  of  means  other  thu 
standards  and  recommended  practices  wherel' 
effect  can  be  given  to  the  measures  necessary  f  • 
the  facilitation  of  international  air  transport;  ail 
(5)  consideration  of  measures  which  would  he> 
the  implementation  of  the  facilitation  prograi. 

U.S.  DELEGATION  TO  HEALTH  CONGRESS  OF 
ROYAL  SANITARY  INSTITUTE 

[Released  to  the  press  May 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May 
the  composition  of  the  United  States  Delegatu 
to  the  Health  Congress  of  the  Royal  Sanita; 
Institute  which  is  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Harr 
gate,  England,  May  24-28,  1948.  The  invitati. 
to  attend  the  Congress  was  transmitted  by  t 
United  Kingdom  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Sanita: 
Institute.  The  United  States  Delegation  is 
follows : 

Chairman 

Capt.  John  M.  Bachulus  (M.C.),  U.S.  Navy,  Staff  Medk 
Officer  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  U.S.  Naval  Fore' 
Eastern  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean 

Delegates 

Burnet  M.  Davis,  M.D.,  Surgeon,  U.S.  Public  Health  Sei 

ice,  Federal  Security  Agency ;  Liaison  Officer,  Briti; 

Ministry  of  Health 
Barton  P.  Jenks,  U.S.  Delegation,  Economic  Commissi! 

for  Europe 
Lt.  Col.  John  W.  Regan   (M.C.),  U.S.  Army,  Chief,  E 

vironmental  Sanitation  Branch,  Office  of  the  Surgei 

General,  Department  of  the  Army 

The  Health  Congress  will  be  divided  into  se 
tions  where  papers  will  be  presented  and  discu 
sions  held  on  subjects  relating  to  public  heali 
and  sanitation.  There  will  be  a  section  of  trop 
cal  hygiene,  in  which  a  discussion  is  planned  c 
"yellow  fever  and  its  transmission".  Anotht 
section  will  deal  with  sanitation  conditions  at  ai 
ports  all  over  the  world,  especially  health-contn 
measures  and  the  present  and  future  uses  of  ne 
insecticides. 

The  Royal  Sanitary  Institute  is  the  leadin 
public-health  society  of  the  British  Commoi 
wealth  and  could  be  considered  as  the  Britis 
counterpart  of  the  American  Public  Health  Ass( 
ciation.  The  Institute  brings  together  at  its  ar 
nual  health  congresses  representatives  of  goverr 
ments,  municipalities,  and  health  institutior 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  thereby  affordin 
opportunity  for  public-health  workers  to  discus 
subjects  of  common  interest.  The  last  Healt 
Congress  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute  was  hel 
at  Torquay,  England,  June  2-6,  1947. 
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I.S.  Policies  and  Purposes  Regarding  the  Soviet  Union 


STATEMENTS  OF  AMBASSADOR  SMITH  AND  FOREIGN  MINISTER  MOLOTOV  ' 


[Released  to  the  press  May  11] 

>«  May  4  Ambassador  Walter  Bedell  Smith  called 
n  V.  M.  Molotov,  Soviet  Minister  for  Foreign 
[fairs,  and  made  to  him,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
tates  Government,  the  following  oral  statement 

Two  years  ago  during  my  initial  conversation 
ith  Generalissimo  Stalin  and  yourself,  I  stated  as 
learly  as  possible  my  estimate  of  the  inevitable  re- 
ction  of  the  American  people  to  the  continuance 
f  a  policy  by  the  Soviet  Government  which  would 
ppear  to  have  as  its  purpose  the  progressive  ex- 
cision of  the  area  of  Soviet  power.  At  that  time 
pointed  out  that  it  would  be  a  grave  misinter- 
retation  of  the  fundamentally  pacific  character 
f  the  American  people  to  believe  that  they  would 
ot  react  strongly  and  vigorously  to  the  progres- 
ive  domination  by  one  country  of  its  neighbors 
nd  the  clear  threat  to  the  world  community  which 
ach  actions  would  imply. 

I  emphasized  at  that  time  that  the  United  States 
ad  no  desire  whatever  to  see  the  world  divided 
lto  two  major  groupings,  nor  to  divert  a  large 
art  of  its  income  to  the  maintenance  of  a  military 
stablishment  which  such  a  world  situation  would 
ecessitate  in  elementary  self-defense.  It  seemed 
pparent  then  that  such  a  line  of  policy  as  that  de- 
bribed  would  lead  inevitably  to  a  crystallization 
f  the  non-Soviet  areas  of  the  world,  whose  people 
ould  quite  understandably  feel  themselves  pro- 
ressively  threatened  by  such  developments.  It 
iemed  also  inevitable  in  such  a  case  that  the 
United  States,  as  the  strongest  nation  in  this  com- 
mnity,  would  be  forced  to  take  a  leading  part  in 
lis  movement  and  to  divert  a  large  portion  of  its 
j  lergy,  which  by  preference  our  people  would  pre- 
\ir  to  utilize  for  assistance  in  the  reconstruction  of 
le  ravages  of  the  war,  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
iiilitary  establishment  adequate  to  meet  the  de- 
j eloping  world  situation. 

;  Unhappily  the  apprehensions  I  felt  at  that  time 
ave  been  realized. 

I  Since  that  date,  Soviet  policies  in  eastern  Europe 
'ave  produced  the  reaction  which  was  predicted. 
!'he  situation  which  has  resulted  is  obviously  one 
|f  great  seriousness. 

I  The  European  community  and  the  United  States 
ave  become  alarmed  at  the  implications  of  Soviet 
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policy,  and  are  drawing  closer  together  in  mutual 
self -protection,  but  only  in  self- protection. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  my  Government  desires 
me  to  outline  to  you  with  complete  clarity  and 
frankness  the  position  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

There  should  be  no  mistake  about  the  determina- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  play  its  part  in  these 
cooperative  movements  for  recovery  and  self- 
defense.  The  concern  and  the  determination  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  been  inten- 
sified by  the  inexplicable  hostility  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  the  European  Recovery  Program — 
a  measure  which  in  its  inception  and  subsequent 
development  is  so  obviously  only  a  measure  of 
American  assistance  for  reconstruction  on  a  coop- 
erative basis  without  menace  or  threat  to  anyone. 

The  situation  which  has  been  produced  by  the 
actions  of  the  Soviet  Government  or  by  political 
groups  obviously  under  its  control,  and  the  nat- 
ural and  inevitable  reaction  on  the  part  of  other 
countries,  including  the  United  States,  to  these 
actions  is  obviously  one  of  great  seriousness. 

My  Government  has  no  idea  what  conclusions 
the  Soviet  Government  has  reached  concerning 
the  present  attitude  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
noted  that  the  picture  of  this  attitude  given  by  the 
Soviet  press  is  dangerously  distorted  and  erro- 
neous. Whether,  or  in  what  degree,  the  members 
of  the  Soviet  Government  themselves  believe  this 
distorted  version  my  Government  has  no  means 
of  estimating.  For  this  reason  I  wish  to  make 
plain  certain  points  on  which  my  Government 
considers  it  extremely  important  that  there  be  no 
misunderstanding  at  this  time. 

1.  The  policies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  international  questions  have  been  made 
amply  clear  in  recent  months  and  weeks.  They 
have  the  support  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  American  people.  They  will  continue  to 
be  vigorously  and  firmly  prosecuted. 

It  would  be  a  grave  error  if  others  were  to  as- 
sume that  domestic  considerations,  such  as  the 
forthcoming  elections,  would  in  any  way  weaken 
the  determination  of  the  United  States  to  support 
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what  it  believes  to  be  right.  The  American  people 
have  always  known  how  to  separate  domestic  and 
foreign  policy  at  the  proper  moment. 

Similarly,  my  Government  is  aware  that  Com- 
munist organizations  here  and  there  have  been 
disseminating  propaganda  to  the  effect  that  a 
forthcoming  economic  crisis  in  the  United  States 
will  soon  produce  a  radical  change  in  American 
policies.  It  is  hoped  that  no  one  will  be  so  fool- 
ish as  to  forfeit  the  chances  of  progress  toward 
world  stability  for  the  sake  of  an  economic  prog- 
nostication which  has  been  proven  wrong  time 
and  time  again.  Even  those  who  persist  in  be- 
lieving such  a  prognostication  must,  at  the  very 
least,  realize  that  an  economic  crisis  would  not 
affect  in  any  way  our  basic  productive  capacity 
nor  our  concept  of  the  basic  factors  underlying 
our  foreign  policy. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  present  state 
of  world  affairs  involves  issues  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  consider  to  be  vital  to  United 
States  national  security  and  to  world  peace.  No 
one  should  deceive  himself  as  to  the  seriousness 
of  United  States  policy  with  respect  to  these 
issues. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  my  Government  wishes 
to  make  it  unmistakably  clear  that  the  United 
States  has  no  hostile  or  aggressive  designs  what- 
ever with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Asser- 
tions to  the  contrary  are  falsehoods  which  can 
result  only  from  complete  misunderstanding  or 
malicious  motives.  United  States  policies  have 
been  so  devised  that  they  cannot  possibly  affect 
adversely  the  interests  of  a  Soviet  Union  which 
seeks  to  live  at  peace  with  its  neighbors  and  to 
refrain  from  attempts  to  exercise  undue  influence, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  their  affairs. 

In  fact,  many  of  the  elements  of  United  States 
foreign  policy  to  which  the  Soviet  press  takes  such 
strong  exception  today  would  never  have  come  into 
existence  if  it  had  not  been  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  aid  other  countries  to  defend 
their  own  political  integrity  from  attempts,  on  the 
part  of  Communist  minorities,  to  seize  power  and 
to  establish  regimes  subservient  to  foreign  in- 
terests. Should  these  attempts  cease,  the  necessity 
for  some  of  the  manifestations  of  United  States 
foreign  policy,  which  are  apparently  unwelcome 
in  Moscow,  would  cease  with  them. 

The  present  state  of  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions is  a  source  of  grievous  disappointment  to  the 
American  people  and  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  represents 
a  painful  and  undesired  alternative  toward  which 
we  have  been  driven,  step  by  step,  by  the  pressure 
of  Soviet  and  world  Communist  policy.  We  still 
do  not  despair  by  any  means  of  a  turn  of  events 
which  will  permit  us  to  find  the  road  to  a  decent 
and  reasonable  relationship  between  our  two 
countries,  with  a  fundamental  relaxation  of  those 
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tensions  which  today  exercise  so  unhappy  an  i: 
fluence  on  international  society  everywhere.  1 
far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the  door 
always  wide  open  for  full  discussion  and  the  cor 
posing  of  our  differences. 

My  Government  earnestly  hopes  that  the  mer 
bers  of  the  Soviet  Government  will  not  take  light 
the  position  of  the  United  States  Government, : 
here  expressed.  They  have  it  in  their  power 
alleviate  many  of  the  situations  which  tod? 
weigh  so  heavily  on  all  international  life.  It 
our  earnest  hope  that  they  will  take  advantage  » 
these  possibilities.  If  they  do,  they  will  not  fir 
us  lacking  in  readiness  and  eagerness  to  make  oi 
own  contribution  to  a  stabilization  of  world  cono 
tions  entirely  compatible  with  the  security  of  ti 
Soviet  peoples. 

[Released  to  the  press  May  11,  194 

The  following  is  an  English  translation  of  U 
statement  of  Foreign  Minister  Molotov  to  Amba 
sador  Smith  on  May  9 

The  Soviet  Government  has  familiarized  itse 
with  the  declaration  of  the  Ambassador  of  t' 
United  States  of  America,  Mr.  Smith,  dated  Mi 
4,  1948,  in  connection  with  the  present  state 
Soviet-American  relations.  The  Soviet  Gover 
ment  shares  the  desire,  expressed  in  this  stateme; 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  < 
America,  to  better  these  rplations,  and  is  in  agre 
ment  with  the  proposal  to  proceed  with  this  ai 
toward  a  discussion  and  settlement  of  the  diffe 
ence  existing  between  us. 

At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  Government  coi 
siders  it  necessary  to  state  that  it  cannot  agree  wit 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri< 
that  the  reason  for  the  present  unsatisfactory  co: 
ditions  of  Soviet-American  relations  and  the  tei 
sion  in  the  international  situation  is  a  result  of  tl 
policy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repubh 
in  eastern  Europe  and  to  the  increased  influen< 
there  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 

As  concerns  the  relations  of  the  Union  of  Sovii 
Socialist  Republics  with  bordering  as  well  as  oth< 
countries  of  Europe,  the  Soviet  Government  not( 
with  satisfaction  that  in  fact  these  relations  fo 
lowing  the  war  have  significantly  improved. 

As  is  known,  this  has  found  expression  throug 
the  conclusion  of  treaties  of  friendship  and  mutu; 
assistance  between  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialif 
Republics  and  these  countries  which  are  directe 
exclusively  against  the  repetition  of  aggression  o 
the  part  of  Germany  and  its  possible  allies  an 
which,  contrary  to  the  statement  of  the  Amba; 
sador  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Moscow 
Mr.  Smith,  do  not  include  any  secret  protocol 
The  countries  overrun  by  German  aggression  ai 
particularly  interested  in  the  conclusion  of  the* 
agreements. 
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It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  United  States 
f  America  also  is  carrying  out  the  policy  of 
rengthening  its  relations  with  bordering  coun- 
ies,  for  example,  with  Canada,  Mexico,  and  also 
ith  other  countries  of  America,  and  this  is  fully 
iderstandable.  It  is  likewise  understandable  that 
te  Soviet  Union  also  is  conducting  a  policy  of 
rengthening  its  relations  with  bordering  and 
her  countries  of  Europe.  The  Union  of  Soviet 
ocialist  Republics  will  pursue  in  the  future  as 
ell  its  policy  of  strengthening  friendly  relation- 
lips  with  these  countries  of  Europe. 
In  the  declaration  of  the  Government  of  the 
nited  States  of  America  it  is  stated  that  certain 
f  the  external  political  measures  of  the  United 
tates  of  America  in  other  countries,  which  have 
,Toked  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
ocialist  Republics,  are  explained  by  the  excessive 
ifluence  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
cs  in  the  internal  affairs  of  these  countries.  The 
oviet  Government  is  unable  to  agree  with  this 
ind  of  explanation. 

In  the  countries  of  eastern  Europe  which  are 
ider  consideration,  following  the  war,  as  is  well 
nown,  there  took  place  serious  democratic  re- 
)rms  which  are  a  means  of  defense  against  the 
ireat  of  a  new  war  and  which  created  favorable 
mditions  for  the  growth  of  friendly  relations 
jtween  these  countries  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
ocialist  Republics.  It  would  be  absolutely  in- 
>rrect  to  attribute  the  democratic  reforms  which 
ive  taken  place  here  to  interference  of  the  Soviet 
hion  in  the  internal  affairs  of  these  countries, 
his  would  mean  ignoring  the  indubitable  fact 
lat  the  above-mentioned  reforms  are  a  natural 
!sult  of  the  victory  of  democratic  forces  over 
azism  and  Fascism  and  are  regarded  by  the  peo- 
les  of  eastern  Europe  as  guaranties  against  the 
treat  of  a  new  war.  In  this  connection,  the 
nergence  of  Communists  in  positions  of  leader- 
lip  is  completely  understandable,  since  the  people 
f  these  lands  consider  Communists  the  most  ef- 
ictive  fighters  against  a  new  war. 
No  one  has  the  right  to  dispute  the  fact  that  the 
irrying  through  of  democratic  reforms  is  an  in- 
rnal  affair  of  each  state.  However,  from  the 
,)ove- mentioned  communication  of  the  Govern  - 
ent  of  the  United  States  it  is  clear  that  it  holds 
jiother  viewpoint  and  tolerates  on  its  own  part 
iterference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  states 
hich  cannot  but  call  forth  serious  objections  on 
lie  part  of  the  Soviet  Government.  Events  in 
ireece  are  not  the  only  example  of  such  inter- 
brence  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  states. 
i  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
jmerica  explains  the  present  unsatisfactory  state 
,'  Soviet- American  relations  also  by  the  position 
\l  the  Soviet  Government  on  the  question  of  the 
|i-called  European  Recovery  Program. 
I  At  the  same  time  it  is  absolutely  clear  that  if 
[ie  question   of    the   economic   recovery   of   the 
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European  countries  had  been  set  up,  not  as  has 
been  done  in  the  indicated  program,  but  on  the 
basis  of  normal  conditions  of  international  eco- 
nomic cooperation  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  organization  and  with  the 
necessary  regard  of  the  national  rights  and 
sovereignty  of  states,  there  would  be  no  reason 
for  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics'  nega- 
tive attitude  toward  the  Erp,  all  the  more  since 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  as  one 
of  the  states  which  suffered  most,  economically,  in 
the  war,  is  fully  interested  in  the  development  of 
postwar  international  economic  cooperation. 

At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  Government  thinks 
it  necessary  to  state  that  the  present  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  Soviet-American  relations  and  the 
tense  state  of  the  international  situation  are  the 
result  of  the  recent  policy  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  creation  of  such  a  tense  situation  has  been 
fostered  in  the  first  place  by  such  steps  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  as 
the  increasing  development  of  a  network  of  naval 
and  air  bases  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  including 
territories  adjacent  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics,  about  which  the  press  and  a  series 
of  official  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  frankly  declare  that  the  establishment  of 
these  bases  has  the  aim  of  the  encirclement  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Such 
measures  cannot  be  explained  by  the  interests  of 
self-defense.  It  is  likewise  impossible  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  present  atmosphere  of  inter- 
national relations  is  poisoned  by  warlike  threats 
of  all  kinds  directed  against  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  issuing  from  certain  circles 
closely  connected  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  contrast  to  this, 
the  Soviet  Government  is  conducting  a  consistently 
peaceful  policy  with  respect  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  other  states,  is  not  establishing  mili- 
tary bases  in  other  countries  and  is  not  emitting 
any  kind  of  threat  toward  anyone  at  all.    , 

Further,  there  was  recently  formed  a  military 
union  of  western  countries,  including  England, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Luxembourg.  At 
a  time  when  all  the  treaties  of  mutual  assistance 
concluded  by  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  eastern 
countries,  as  well  as  with  England  and  France, 
have  as  their  aim  the  prevention  of  a  new  aggres- 
sion on  the  part  of  Germany  and  are  not  directed 
against  any  allied  state,  the  newly  founded  mili- 
tary alliance  of  the  five  western  states,  as  is  clear 
from  the  treaty,  has  in  view  not  only  Germany 
but  may  equally  be  directed  against  those  states 
which  were  allies  in  the  second  world  war.  In 
all  the  English,  French,  and  American  press  it  is 
openly  said  that  this  union  is  directed  against  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Further- 
more, it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  the  formation 
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of  the  stated  military  union  was  possible  only 
thanks  to  the  patronage  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  is  clear  that  the 
military  treaty  of  the  five  western  states  can  in 
no  way  be  regarded  as  a  treaty  of  self-defense. 

The  unfriendly  character  of  the  policy  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  with 
regard  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
has  its  effect  also  in  the  realm  of  Soviet- American 
commerce.  In  accordance  with  the  commercial 
agreement  concluded  between  our  two  states,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  is 
obliged  not  to  apply  in  regard  to  the  export  of 
goods  from  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  any  more 
burdensome  regulations  or  formalities  than  are 
applied  in  regard  to  any  third  country.  However, 
the  policy  now  conducted  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  ignores  this  obliga- 
tion and  is  in  complete  contradiction  to  the  Soviet- 
American  commercial  agreement,  setting  up  dis- 
crimination in  regard  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  is  fulfilling  in 
good  faith  its  obligations  under  the  aforemen- 
tioned agreement.  As  a  result  thereof,  the  export 
into  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  of 
American  goods  is  disrupted,  goods  on  which  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  has  paid  de- 
posits or  even  the  full  cost,  a  fact  which  injures 
the  American  firms  concerned  as  well.  The  intol- 
erability  of  such  a  situation  is  completely  evident. 

At  the  present  time  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  declares  that  the  United 
States  has  no  hostile  or  aggressive  intentions  with 
regard  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
and  expresses  the  hope  of  the  possibility  of  finding 
a  way  to  the  establishment  of  good  and  reasonable 
relations  between  our  two  countries,  together  with 
a  fundamental  relaxation  of  the  tension  in  inter- 
national relations,  and  expresses  its  readiness  to 
cooperate  in  such  a  stabilization  of  world  condi- 
tions as  would  correspond  as  well  to  the  interests 
of  the  security  of  the  Soviet  people. 

The  Soviet  Government  can  only  welcome  this 
declaration  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  for,  as  is  known,  it  has  always  carried 
on  a  peace-loving  policy  and  one  of  collaboration 
with  regard  to  the  United  States  of  America 
which  has  always  met  with  unanimous  approval 
and  support  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
declares  that  in  the  future  as  well  it  intends  to 
carry  out  this  policy  with  complete  consistency. 

The  Soviet  Government  also  expresses  the  hope 
for  the  possibility  of  finding  the  means  to  elimi- 
nate present  disagreements  and  to  establish  be- 
tween our  countries  good  relations  which  would 
correspond  to  the  interests  of  our  peoples,  as  well 
as  to  the  consolidation  of  universal  peace. 
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After  hearing  Mr.  Molotov's  reply  of  May  9,  Ar, 
bassador  Smith  made  the  following  additioru 
comments,  which  accurately  express  the  views  t 
this  Government 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Molotov's  statemei 
I  said  I  would  comment  briefly.  With  regai 
to  remarks  about  "development  of  United  Stati 
bases",  our  "policy  of  encirclement  and  our  wa 
like  threats",  I  had  only  to  say  that  our  entii 
history  was  refutation  of  any  suspicion  of  a  polic 
which  involved  aggressive  war.  As  I  stated  du 
ing  our  previous  conversation,  the  drawing  t< 
gether  of  the  western  European  countries  an 
the  support  which  was  being  given  them  by  tl 
United  States  was  a  direct  reflection  of  the  appr 
hensions  and  fears  which  had  been  aroused  by  tl 
expansionist  policy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socia 
ist  Republics,  and  that  while  I  had  no  right  t 
disbelieve  his  statements,  I  could  not  refrain  fro; 
paraphrasing  Mr.  Vyshinski's  comment  that  fac 
spoke  for  themselves. 

The  United  States  was  secure  in  its  honesty  ( 
purpose  with  regard  to  Erp.  Our  people  wer 
as  stated  previously,  completely  unable  to  unde' 
stand  implications  placed  on  that  program  by  tl 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  The  Unite 
States  appreciates  and  fully  understands  the  d 
sire  and  indeed  the  necessity  of  close  and  friend1 
relations  between  the  Union  of  Soviet  Sociali: 
Republics  and  its  neighbors,  but  that  here  agai 
facts  spoke  for  themselves,  and  I  was  fully  f ami 
iar  with  events  which  followed  the  acceptance  b 
Czechoslovakia  of  the  invitation  to  the  Erp  coi 
ference  in  Paris  and  subsequent  reversal  of  th 
acceptance  during  the  immediately  following  vis 
of  Mazaryk  and  Gottwald  to  Moscow.  A  countr 
like  my  own  which  permitted  complete  freedoi 
of  political  thought  and  expression  did  not  o{ 
pose  Communism  because  of  its  Marxian  ideolog 
but  purely  and  simply  because  we  had  seen  r< 
peated  instances  of  Communist  minorities  con 
ing  into  power  by  illegal  means  and  against  th 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  population  in  the  coui 
tries  referred  to.  The  United  States  remaine 
convinced  that  these  minority  coups  d^etat  woul 
have  been  quite  impossible  without  the  moral  an 
physical  support  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialis 
Republics. 

With  respect  to  trade  agreements,  there  wa 
nothing  the  United  States  would  like  better  unde 
conditions  of  reasonable  and  honest  understand 
ing  than  to  participate  in  expanding  trade  wit. 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  to  coi: 
tribute  to  the  economic  recovery  of  the  Soviet  state 
which  had  suffered  during  the  war.  If  proof  wer 
desired  of  our  previous  feelings  in  this  respect  i 
could  be  found  in  fact  that  under  lend-lease  w 
had  shipped  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Be 
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blics  enormous  values  in  basic  industrial  plants 
ich  when  shipped  obviously  would  not  be  in 
)duction  in  time  to  contribute  to  the  war  effort, 
r  change  in  views  with  regard  to  trade  was 
tin  a  direct  reflection  of  the  Soviet  expansion- 
policies  referred  to  in  my  previous  conversa- 
n. 

[  did  not  wish  to  indulge  in  a  contest  of  words 
ich  might  be  interpreted  as  the  "pot  calling  the 
tie  black",  but  I  had  recently  reviewed  some  of 
:  past  agreements  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
list  Republics,  particularly  the  Roosevelt-Lit- 
iov  agreement,  and  that  I  would  remind  him  of 
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what  I  am  sure  he  already  knows,  i.e.,  that  the  only 
provision  of  this  agreement  which  had  not  been 
violated  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics was  that  permitting  the  presence  of  an  Ameri- 
can clergyman  in  Moscow. 

However,  these  were  matters  which  it  would  be 
profitless  for  us  to  pursue  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
major  issues.  I  had,  I  believed,  made  completely 
clear  the  policies  of  the  United  States  and  the  rea- 
sons which  prompted  the  adoption  of  these  poli- 
cies. I  appreciated  Mr.  Molotov's  statement  of  the 
policies  of  his  Government,  which  I  would  com- 
municate at  once  to  Washington. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  May  11] 

tVith  regard  to  the  recent  exchange  of  views  be- 
jen  Ambassador  Smith  and  Foreign  Minister 
dotov  in  Moscow,  it  was  felt  by  this  Government 
it  in  view  of  the  adoption  of  the  European  Re- 
rery  Program  as  a  definite  expression  of  policy 
I  of  the  President's  recent  recommendations  to 
ngress  concerning  the  military  establishment, 
was  important  that  there  should  be  no  miscon- 
)tion  or  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  Soviet 
vernment  concerning  the  position  of  this  Gov- 
tment. 

Accordingly,  Ambassador  Smith  was  directed 
seek  an  interview  with  Mr.  Molotov  in  order 
set  forth  as  clearly  as  could  be  expressed  the 
licies  and  purposes  of  the  United  States  with 
jard  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  thus  avoid  any 
fortunate  misunderstanding  in  view  of  the 
iracter  of  the  current  propaganda  statements. 


The  statement  made  by  Ambassador  Smith  rep- 
resented no  new  departure  in  American  policy.  It 
was  a  reiteration  of  the  American  position  as  it 
has  been  repeatedly  expressed  both  publicly  and 
privately. 

The  two  salient  points  of  the  statement  made  by 
Ambassador  Smith  were  these : 

"The  policies  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  international  questions  have  been  made  amply 
clear  in  recent  months  and  weeks.  They  have  the 
support  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people.  They  will  continue  to  be  vigor- 
ously and  firmly  prosecuted." 

"On  the  other  hand  my  Government  wishes  to 
make  it  unmistakably  clear  that  the  United  States 
has  no  hostile  or  aggressive  designs  whatsoever 
with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union." 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  MARSHALL 


[Released  to  the  press  May  12] 

his  press    conference  on    May  12   Secretary 
trshall  made  the  following  statement 

With,  regard  to  General  Smith's  confidential  in- 
view  with  Foreign  Minister  Molotov,  this  was 
ected  towards  a  very  definite  purpose.  There 
1  been  in  this  country  a  confusion  of  publicity 
1  of  statements  or  speeches  relating  to  our 
ions  and  our  attitude  toward  the  Soviet  Union, 
e  number  of  such  statements  would  probably 
Tease  as  the  political  campaign  becomes  inten- 
ded. It  was  therefore  felt  to  be  highly  im- 
I'tant  to  distinguish  in  the  minds  of  the  Soviet 
vernment  between  such  statements  and  the 
jinite  policy  of  this  Government,  which  remains 
[changed. 

(Since  our  basic  purpose  was  to  reaffirm  the  for- 
1  position  of  this    Government    and    to    dis- 
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tin<mish  it  from  the  mass  of  unofficial  statements, 
our  responsibility  was  to  make  clear  the  position 
of  the  United  States  Government,  and  of  the 
United  States  alone. 

General  Smith  did  not  ask  for  any  general  dis- 
cussion or  negotiation.  We  have  had  a  long  and 
bitter  experience  with  such  efforts.  This  Govern- 
ment had  no  intention  of  entering  into  bilateral 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Government  on 
matters  relating  to  the  interests  of  other  govern- 
ments. The  discussion  of  any  proposals  in  regard 
to  outstanding  issues  which  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment may  have  in  mind  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  conducted  in  the  body  charged  with 
responsibility  for  these  questions.  What  we  want 
is  action  in  the  fields  where  action  is  possible  and 
urgently  necessary  at  the  present  time.  I  refer  to 
the  matters  before  the  Security  Council  and  other 
United  Nations  bodies,  such  as  the  situation  in 
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Korea,  questions  before  the  Allied  Control  Council 
in  Berlin  and  the  Austrian  treaty  negotiations, 
where  the  utmost  of  difficulties  have  arisen  and 
stalemates  generally  resulted.  It  would  be  very 
unfortunate  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  sit  down 
at  a  table  and  enter  into  general  discussions  and 
have  the  discussions  result  in  failure  to  reach 
agreements,  or  result  in  disputes  over  the  obli- 
gations which  might  be  undertaken  in  such  agree- 
ments. That  would  do  the  world  great  harm. 
We  cannot  afford  a  continuation  of  such  failures. 
What  we  must  have  is  successful  action  where  such 
action  is  now  sorely  needed. 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  Secretary  Marshall's 
press  and  radio  news  conference  on  May  12 

When  asked  if  he  planned  to  send  any  further 
information,  note,  or  statement  to  Mr.  Molotov 
on  this  subject,  Mr.  Marshall  replied  that  he  had 
nothing  in  mind  at  the  present  time. 

Asked  if  the  Russians  proved  willing  to  enter 
into  negotiations  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  and 
harmonization,  the  United  States  would  in  con- 
sultation with  the  other  great  powers  be  willing 
to  do  this,  the  Secretary  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
He  explained  that  we  would  do  so  if  specific  pro- 
posals, not  general  discussions,  were  involved. 
The  Secretary  pointed  out  that  this  merely  af- 
firmed what  the  President  had  already  said  and 
what  had  been  our  policy  throughout  as  to  con- 
tinuing negotiations.  He  said  that  the  nego- 
tiations must  have  a  practical  possibility  of 
getting  us  somewhere. 

When  asked  if  this  were  what  was  meant  by 
the  statement  that  the  door  is  always  wide  open, 
Mr.  Marshall  replied  in  the  affirmative,  explaining 
that  our  statement  was  a  reaffirmation  of  what  the 
President  had  said. 

A  correspondent  asked  if  there  were  any 
thought  being  given  by  this  Government  con- 
cerning a  two-power  negotiation  with  the  Russians 
on  international  problems  other  than  the  ones  that 
directly  affected  the  two  countries.  Mr.  Marshall 
replied  that  no  thought  whatever  was  being  given 
to  such  negotiations. 

When  asked  to  amplify  his  remark  that  the  con- 
fusion of  statements  would  increase  as  our  politi- 
cal campaign  became  more  intense,  Mr.  Marshall 
commented  that  his  audience  would  probably 
know  more  about  that  subject  than  he  would. 

The  Secretary  was  then  asked  if  he  thought 
that  it  was  now  up  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  take  the 
initiative  for  discussions.  Mr.  Marshall  said  that 
it  went  much  further  than  that.  He  said  that 
Mr.  Molotov  had  said : 

"The  Soviet  Government  can  only  welcome  this 
declaration  of  the  Government  of    the    United 


States,  for,  as  is  known,  it  has  always  carrieq 
a  peace-loving  policy  and  one  of  collaboraa 
with  regard  to  the  United  States  which  has  alwi 
met  with  unanimous  approval  and  support  on  I 
part  of  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  declares  that  in| 
future  as  well  it  intends  to  carry  out  this  poc 
with  complete  consistency." 

Mr.  Marshall  said  that,  without  any  regard 
the  past  and  only  with  reference  to  the  fut^ 
this  was  a  very  important  statement,  and  he  s 
quite  certain  that  the  entire  world  would  look: 
with  intense  interest  to  follow  the  consistency 
implementation  of  it. 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  what  we  were  a 
cerned  with  mainly  at  the  present  moment  ;t 
action  in  various  groups,  such  as  the  Secut 
Council,  where  a  tremendous  improvement  ini 
world  situation  could  be  secured.  If  the  II 
mates  that  exist  can  be  broken  down,  he  said,  tl] 
was  a  practical  proposition,  an  opportunity  ( 
practical  demonstration  of  reaching  an  acct 
which  would  permit  a  stabilization  of  the  w»l 
situation. 

A  correspondent  remarked  that  it  would  sj 
that  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  stalemates,  somebl 
should  take  the  initiative  to  reopen  the  case.  jl 
went  on  to  say  that  the  Council  of  Foreign  Si 
isters  had  adjourned  apparently  for  an  indefi ..I 
time  and  presumably  it  would  require  action 
initiative  of  one  of  the  countries  to  resume  the 
cussion.  He  asked  if  we  considered  now  that  I: 
Soviet  had  taken  the  initiative  and  it  was  ujl 
her  to  revive  such  discussion.  Mr.  Marshall  i 
clined  to  comment.  He  said  he  wished  to  acu 
tuate  that  there  were  a  number  of  fields  where  \ 
were  at  a  complete  stalemate  in  which  action  ccl 
be  taken  and  where  it  would  do  much  for  the  wd 
situation. 

When  asked  if  he  were  suggesting  that  if  In 
sia  were  seriously  interested  in  improving 
world  situation,  her  opportunity  was  to  act  in  tli 
fields  through  various  international  agencies,  I 
Secretary  replied  that  this  was  exactly  what: 
had  implied.  Asked  if  this  meant  that  the  Uni3 
States  Government  would  take  no  action  ul 
Russia  did  something  in  the  areas  mentioned,  1 
Marshall  said  he  did  not  intend  to  imply  this. 

Mr.  Marshall,  in  answer  to  a  question  ast 
whether  Ambassador  Smith  had  any  reasont 
understand  that  the  exchange  of  notes  would  I 
be  made  public,  replied  in  the  negative.  He  si 
that  as  far  as  he  knew  there  had  been  no  discuss* 
of  that  factor.  He  said  that  we  had  assumed  ta 
this  had  been  confidentially  discussed  orally  I 
cause  that  was  the  sole  remaining  opportunity 
field  where  critical  matters  could  be  discus'1 
without  drawing  into  tremendous  public  reactii 
in  advance  of  any  progress  made  toward  reaclUi 
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i  agreement.  He  felt  that  the  United  States 
ust  guard  with  great  care  the  integrity  of  these 
tions  in  such  matters  but  that  there  was  a  special 
tzard  as  to  what  might  happen.  He  said  it  had 
ippened  in  this  particular  case.  When  asked  if 
ere  were  any  way  in  which  this  could  be  pre- 
•nted,  the  Secretary  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
Mr.  Marshall,  when  asked  if  this  had  been  an 
change  of  notes  or  just  an  exchange  of  verbal 
ews.  replied  that  it  had  been  done  orally  but  with 
irm  preliminary  understanding  of  what  was  to  be 
id.  Asked  if  it  had  been  a  note  or  an  aide-mem- 
re,  the  Secretary  replied  that  he  was  not  enough 
a  diplomat  to  answer  such  a  technical  question. 
When  asked  if  Ambassador  Smith  left  a  piece 
paper  with  Mr.  Molotov  for  the  one  he  had  sent 
,  Mr.  Marshall  replied  that  he  thought  that  it 
id  been  sent  afterwards.  Asked  if  the  paper  had 
en  marked  "confidential",  Mr.  Marshall  replied 
at  he  had  not  seen  it.  He  remarked  that  Mr. 
olotov  had  sent  Ambassador  Smith  a  copy  of  the 
bstance  of  his  remarks  after  the  interview  was 
er. 

The  Secretary,  when  asked  if  we  would  still  be 
terested  in  carrying  on  the  confidential  discus- 
>ns  through  diplomatic  channels  since  a  settle- 
ent  has  not  been  reached  in  other  councils,  replied 
at  we  would  always  be  endeavoring  to  do  this 
lenever  there  was  an  opportunity  to  get  a  bene- 
ial  result. 

When  asked  if  the  State  Department  seemed  to 
gard  the  disclosure  as  somewhat  unfortunate, 
it  not  to  the  point  of  regarding  it  as  unfortunate, 
e  Secretary  said  he  had  tried  to  point  out  that 
is  was  the  only  field  for  such  diplomatic  inter- 
anges  where  we  could  proceed  without  having  a 
neral  public  response  at  a  moment  which  would 
obably  disturb  the  process  of  views  or  any  possi- 
lity  of  agreement.  When  a  correspondent  said 
did  not  see  how  this  disclosure  had  hurt  the 
use  of  peace  in  any  way,  Mr.  Marshall  replied 
at  it  might  not  have  hurt  it,  and  it  might  have 
lped  it.  He  said  he  was  not  disputing  that  part 
it.  But,  he  pointed  out,  in  the  conversations 
tween  an  Ambassador  and  a  Foreign  Minister, 
e  understanding  had  been  that  there  was  no  dis- 
>sure  unless  the  other  party  was  first  notified  that 
ch  a  disclosure  would  be  made.  Mr.  Marshall 
id  that  we  were  not  quibbling  over  this  and  would 
oceed  with  the  tenor  of  our  ways  along  the  lines 
I' had  in  the  past. 

A  correspondent  asked  why,  since  the  United 
ates  communication  of  May  4  did  not  involve 
y  invitation  to  voice  a  reply  directly,  Ambassa- 
|  r  Smith  had  not  made  this  clear  when  he  replied 
Mr.  Molotov's  acceptance  on  May  9.  Mr.  Mar- 
id  1  replied  that  he  had  not  talked  to  Ambassador 
jnith.  He  said  he  knew  exactly  what  the  Am- 
jssador  said,  pointing  out  that  General  Smith 
;  d  had  no  indication  that  there  was  going  to  be 
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a  release  or  that  only  a  portion  of  his  statement 
would  be  released  while  all  of  Mr.  Molotov's  state- 
ment would  be  released. 

The  Secretary  was  asked  what  the  insuperable 
objection  to  inviting  Mr.  Stalin  in  person  to  Wash- 
ington would  be  if  the  Soviet  Government  would 
submit  a  concrete  proposal  for  discussions.  He 
declined  to  discuss  this  question,  saying  that  it 
was  a  matter  for  the  President  to  comment  on. 

A  correspondent  asked  what  was  left  to  do  in 
order  to  maintain  our  relations  with  Russia  if  the 
field  of  verbal  exchange  of  views  was  the  only  field 
left  and  was  no  longer  safe.  Mr.  Marshall  said 
that  we  were  going  ahead.  He  explained  that  we 
had  not  broken  off  any  negotiations  and  had  as- 
serted and  reasserted  the  desire  to  continue  with 
them.  He  stated  that  we  would  go  ahead  with  the 
negotiations  and  accept  the  hazards. 

When  the  Secretary  was  asked  if  there  were  not 
a  long  list  of  pending  Soviet- American  issues  on 
which  Ambassador  Smith  had  been  trying  to  get 
discussion  and  whether  this  list  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate subject  for  diplomatic  negotiations,  he 
replied  that  the  list  had  been  a  continuing  subject 
for  diplomatic  negotiations. 

Secretary  Marshall,  when  asked  if  he  felt  that 
the  Russian  reply  indicated  any  change  in  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  Russian  Government,  replied 
that  in  the  statement  of  the  fundamentals  it  re- 
vealed no  change  of  view.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  he  had  read  one  portion  which  he  thought 
had  a  particular  significance  for  the  future  and 
he  felt  that  the  Soviet  reply  and  the  release  indi- 
cated the  willingness  of  the  Soviet  Government 
to  proceed  with  negotiations.  Asked  if  he  were 
encouraged  by  this,  the  Secretary  declined  to 
comment. 

When  asked  if  Ambassador  Smith's  original 
statement  had  been  predicated  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Soviet  Government  might  become  either 
confused  or  would  misinterpret  some  statements 
in  our  political  campaign,  Mr.  Marshall  said  that 
probably  the  primary  purpose  was  to  make  un- 
mistakably clear  to  the  Soviet  Government  the 
terms  of  the  American  foreign  policy  and  its  in- 
tentions and  views  with  regard  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment because  there  had  been  so  much  said  in 
the  various  debates  and  speeches,  and  in  the  papers 
that  we  thought  it  necessary  to  avoid  any  possi- 
bility of  misunderstanding  which  might  lead  to 
tragic  consequences.  He  said  we  wished  to  make 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  Government  en- 
tirely clear,  no  matter  what  might  be  said  here 
or  there.  The  Secretary  mentioned  Soviet  propa- 
ganda, pointing  out  that  sometimes  there  was  a 
tendency  to  believe  your  own  propaganda  if  you 
heard  if  often  enough.  He  said  the  Soviet  propa- 
ganda was  going  full  force  so  that  there  was  a 
general  confusion  of  statements  which  might  re- 
sult in  a  very  unfortunate  reaction.  It  was  to 
guard  against  this,  he  said,  that  we  undertook  to 
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make  as  clear  as  possible  the  position  of  the  United 
States  Government  as  to  its  policy,  its  attitude 
toward  the  Soviet  Union,  its  firm  purpose  and  its 
willingness  in  relation  to  its  efforts  to  reach  an 
accord. 

When  asked  if  he  had  a  practical  hope  that  the 
Soviet  Government  would  take  the  actions,  or  some 
of  the  actions,  which  he  had  said  were  necessary 
to  proceed  with  negotiations,  Mr.  Marshall  replied 
that  he  had  hope  that  we  would  see  evidence  in 
these  various  fields  of  more  of  a  spirit  of  reaching 
an  accord. 

Mr.  Marshall,  when  asked  if  there  had  been  any 
other  overtures,  however  informal,  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  Government  in  the  last  few  months 
looking  toward  a  United  States-Soviet  conference, 
said  he  did  not  recall  any  overtures  at  any  time 
for  a  United  States-Soviet  conference  that  would 
be  on  a  purely  bilateral  basis.  He  remarked  here 
that  he  had  just  read  a  teletype  from  Paris  saying 
that  General  Smith  had  left  Paris  on  a  fishing  trip 
in  the  Normandy  area.  He  said  that  the  General 
had  pointed  out  that  he  was  going  with  personal 
friends  and  not  officials  in  order  to  squelch  rumors 
that  his  trip  was  taken  in  order  to  talk  with  high 
officials  concerning  Soviet- American  relations. 

A  correspondent  remarked  that  the  Secretary's 
statement  said  that  we  would  want  to  have  some 
assurances  before  entering  into  negotiations  with 
Russia  if  there  were  to  be  an  agreement  reached. 
Mr.  Marshall  replied  that  he  had  not  said  this. 
He  explained  that  he  had  said  that  we  wanted 
assurances  that  we  would  have  to  get  practical 
results.  Mr.  Marshall  pointed  out  that  there  was 
a  vast  difference  between  general  negotiations  and 
ones  specifically  for  a  particular  purpose. 

Henry  F.  Grady  Presents  Credentials  to 
King  of  Nepal 

Henry  F.  Grady,  American  Ambassador  to 
India,  presented  on  May  3  to  His  Majesty  King 
Tribhubana  his  credentials  as  Envoy  Extraordi- 
nary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal.  Accompanied 
by  other  American  Foreign  Service  personnel  of 
the  Embassy  at  New  Delhi  and  the  Consulate 
General  at  Calcutta,  Dr.  Grady  traveled  to 
Katmandu,  Nepal's  capital,  where  he  was  received 
by  the  King  and  by  the  Maharajah  Mohan  Shum 
Shere  Jung  Bahadur  Rana,  who  recently  suc- 
ceeded to  the  prime  ministership. 

Dr.  Grady  will  represent  the  United  States  con- 
currently in  New  Delhi  as  Ambassador  and  in 
Katmandu  as  Minister,  with  his  residence  in  the 
former   capital. 
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U.S.  Interest  in  New  Siamese  Government 

[Released  to  the  press  Apr  J 

In  connection  with  the  resignation  of  the  Ap« 
wong  Government  of  Siam  on  April  8  and  I 
forming  of  a  new  Government  by  Phibun  S4 
gram,  the  United  States  Government  will  wl 
carefully  the  manner  in  which  Siam's  intel 
tional  and  other  obligations  are  carried  out  I 
how  American  citizens  and  their  interests  in  Si 
are  treated. 

In  this  connection,  the  United  States  Govs 
ment  is  for  the  time  being  suspending  its  corl 
eration  of  what  action,  if  any,  it  might  taM 
response  to  the  Siamese  Government's  desire! 
favorable  consideration  of  various  matters 
financial  nature. 

Additional  Letters  of  Intention  Filed 
Under  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  ECA  M 

Paul  G.  Hoffman,  Administrator  for  Econq 
Cooperation,  announced  on  May  5  that  four  a 
tional  European  countries — the  United  Kingd 
Belgium,  Iceland,  and  Ireland — as  well  as  Oil 
have  filed  letters  of  intention  and  have  qualji 
for  assistance  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  'I 
This  brings  the  total  number  of  countries  wl 
have  so  qualified  up  to  eleven. 

Immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  United  Kij 
dom's  letter  of  intent  the  Administrator  autl 
ized  expenditures  of  $33,500,000  for  three  (fl 
modities  for  shipment  from  Canada  to  the  Una 
Kingdom.  The  authorizations  which  follow  bil 
the  total  of  such  authorizations  to  date  u]j 
$107,770,000,  exclusive  of  ocean  freight. 

Commodity  Long  tons  Value 

Bacon 13,  640  $11,  000,  0(X 

Wheat 246,  000  17,  000, 00( 

Wheat  flour 61,  000  5, 500,  00C 

On  April  26  Mr.  Hoffman  announced  that  let?: 
of  intent  had  been  received  from  six  other  E*< 
pean  countries :  France,  Italy,  Austria,  the  Neta 
lands,  Norway,  and  Denmark. 

On  April  9,  1948,  Mr.  Hoffman  qualified  J 
tria,  France,  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  Netherkc 
for  emergency  assistance  only.  The  action.] 
nounced  on  May  5  makes  possible  the  transfe< 
assistance  on  a  wider  range  of  materials  and  s^ 
ices  to  the  countries  qualified.  This  interim^ 
rangement,  under  section  115(c)  of  the  act,  fi 
terminate  on  July  3,  1948,  and  the  future  tran< 
of  assistance  is  conditioned  upon  the  act  and  uo 
bilateral  agreements  being  concluded  with  4j 
of  the  countries. 
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xchange  of  Ambassadors  Between 
•S.  and  Ceylon 

[Released  to  the  press  April  26] 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
•overnment  of  Ceylon  have  agreed  to  initiate  dip- 
>matic  representation  by  the  exchange  of  am- 
assadors. 

Ceylon  achieved  fully  responsible  status  within 
le  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  on  Febru- 
ry  4,  1948.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
sot  a  Personal  Representative  with  the  rank  of 
pecial  Ambassador  to  Colombo,  Ceylon,  to  attend 
te  special  ceremonies  by  which  the  people  of  Cey- 
>n  celebrated  the  establishment  of  their  new 
itionhood  on  that  day. 

The  United  States  first  opened  a  Consulate  at 
olombo,  Ceylon,  in  1850.  In  August  1947  the 
onsulate  was  raised  to  a  Consulate  General, 
elix  Cole  has  been  appointed  the  first  United 
tates  Ambassador  to  Ceylon.  He  has  been  in  the 
oreign  Service  for  many  years,  having  just  served 
;  Minister  to  Ethiopia.  It  is  expected  that  Mr. 
ole  will  arrive  in  Ceylon  and  present  his  letters 
!  credence  to  Sir  Henry  Moore,  the  Governor- 
eneral  of  Ceylon,  and  formally  establish  the 
nited  States  Embassy  sometime  in  June  this 
»r.  The  Government  of  Ceylon  expects  to 
itiate  early  action  to  establish  its  Embassy  in 
rashington. 

This  exchange  of  ambassadors  between  the 
nited  States  and  Ceylon  reflects  the  continued 
owth  of  close  and  cordial  relations  between  the 
'0  countries. 
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[GIONALISM  IN  THE  CARIBBEAN:  Six  Years  of  Progress 


An  Article 


The  six  years  of  existence  of  the  Anglo-Amer- 
d  Caribbean  Commission  and  the  Caribbean 
nmission  serve  to  emphasize  the  effectiveness 
i  regional  approach  to  common  problems.  Re- 
try by  unanimous  vote  of  the  United  States 
late  and  the  House  of  Representatives  the  in- 
:  national  agreement  creating  the  Caribbean 
!  nmission  was  approved  in  the  act  which  was 
led  by  President  Truman  on  March  4,  1948. 

irtime  Role 

'he  work  to  be  done  by  the  Caribbean  Com- 
i  sion  has  gained  importance  since  the  end  of  the 
lb,  but  the  atmosphere  of  drama  which  marked 
;  wartime  activities  no  longer  exists.  For 
;sons  of  military  security  the  part  played  by 
I  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission  in 
nntaining  a  flow  of  foodstuffs  and  supplies  to 
'irto  Rico  and  other  parts  of  the  Caribbean 
la  during  the  war  was  never  fully  revealed, 
'he  United  States  Section  of  the  Commission 
I;  given  the  task  of  coordinating  the  activities  in 
ishington  of  many  civilian  agencies  which  had 
iict  responsibility  for  getting  food  supplies 
tiugh  the  submarine  blockade.  In  this  enter - 
ne  it  worked  closely  with  the  British  Section 
ihe  Commission.  The  Navy  Department  kept 
b  United  States  co-chairman  informed  of  the 
cements  of  German  submarines  near  and  in 
B  Caribbean.  This  information  helped  in  de- 
taining the  amount  of  goods  to  ship  and  when 
i  where  to  ship  it.  At  one  time  the  United 
Ites  Section  was  advised  that  it  could  count  on 
W7  one  of  every  two  ships  bound  for  these  islands 
o  rrive.  One  may  remember  the  emergency  ship- 
lit  of  scarce  food  made  by  Puerto  Rico  to 
k-  igua  in  the  British  Leeward  Islands  during  a 
■i  in  the  submarine  blitz.  The  Commission  was 
i  eful  for  this  act  of  regional  cooperation  by 
b  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

liter  the  war  the  Commission  expanded.  The 
Vj  original  members,  the  United  States  and  the 
Jj  ted  Kingdom,  welcomed  the  French  Republic 
ij  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  into  what  is 
jr  known  as  the  Caribbean  Commission. 

•emission's  Objectives 

| he  objectives  of  the  Commission  are  based  es- 
ejially  on  the  desire  of  the  four  member  gov- 
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ernments  to  encourage  and  strengthen  coopera- 
tion among  themselves  and  their  territories  in  the 
Caribbean  area  with  a  view  to  improving  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  well-being  of  the  peoples  of  these 
territories.  The  political  aspects  of  the  problems 
of  non-self-governing  territories  do  not  come 
within  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Caribbean 
Commission.  The  member  governments  have 
agreed  to  promote  scientific,  technological,  and 
economic  development  in  the  Caribbean  area  and 
to  facilitate  the  use  of  resources  and  the  treatment 
of  mutual  problems,  especially  in  the  field  of 
research. 

The  member  governments  have  further  agreed 
that  the  objectives  of  the  Caribbean  Commission 
are  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations.  It  will  be  recalled  that  article 
73  of  that  Charter  recognizes  the  principle  that  the 
interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  non-self-governing 
territories  are  paramount  and  accepts  as  a  sacred 
trust  the  obligation  to  insure  their  political,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  educational  advancement,  the 
development  of  self-government,  and  the  further- 
ance of  international  peace  and  security. 

Commissioners  and  the 
West  Indian  Conferences 

Both  by  custom  and  by  specific  provision  of  the 
agreement,  the  Commission  must  draw  heavily 
and  importantly  on  the  wishes,  the  needs,  and  the 
advice  of  the  people  of  the  Caribbean  area.  To 
insure  that  recommendations  from  the  people  in 
social  and  economic  matters  are  brought  to  the 
attention  of  both  the  local  and  metropolitan  gov- 
ernments, two  organizational  devices  are  used. 
One  is  the  appointment  of  West  Indians  and  those 
closely  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  West  Indies  to  the  Commission,  and  the 
other  is  the  convening  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Commission  of  the  biennial  West  Indian  Confer- 
ence. This  conference  consists  of  two  representa- 
tives of  each  territory  who  discuss  the  social  and 
economic  problems  of  the  region  and  make  spe- 

1  This  article  has  been  condensed  from  draft  of  a  speech 
unrevised  by  the  late  Charles  W.  Taussig,  Chairman  of 
the  United  States  Section  of  the  Caribbean  Commission. 
It  had  been  written  for  delivery  at  the  Sixth  Meeting  of 
the  Commission,  May  24-29,  1948,  at  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico. 
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cific  recommendations  to  the  local  governments 
and  the  metropolitan  governments  through  the 
Commission. 

The  independence  of  their  activities  as  com- 
missioners and  their  relationship  to  their  metro- 
politan governments  is  also  to  a  large  degree  de- 
pendent on  the  customs  and  the  constitutional 
procedures  of  their  respective  home  governments. 

All  of  the  United  States  Commissioners  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Three  out  of  four  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioners are  from  Puerto  Eico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  of  the  United  States.  Puerto  Rico  has 
two  distinguished  representatives  on  the  Commis- 
sion, Governor  Piiiero  and  Dr.  Rafael  Pico, 
Chairman  of  the  Planning,  Urbanizing,  and  Zon- 
ing Board.  The  third  commissioner  from  the  area 
is  Governor  William  H.  Hastie  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  of  the  United  States,  who  has  been  closely 
associated  with  the  Caribbean  for  many  years. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Section  to 
depend  largely  on  the  advice  of  the  three  com- 
missioners resident  in  this  region.  It  is  somewhat 
handicapped  by  geographical  distance,  but  visits 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  and  Virgin  Islands  Commis- 
sioners to  Washington  and  telephone  consultations 
which  frequently  occur  between  the  Co-chairman 
in  Washington  and  the  West  Indian  Commission- 
ers enable  them  to  work  closely  together.  The 
policy  of  the  United  States  Section  is  to  assign 
to  the  West  Indian  Commissioners  a  maximum  of 
responsibility. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Caribbean  Commis- 
sion at  Trinidad  in  December  1947,  Governor 
Hastie  acted  as  Co-chairman  for  the  United 
States  and  Chairman  of  that  meeting.  Rafael 
Pico  is  the  United  States  Representative  on  the 
Panel  of  Experts  which  is  now  engaged  in  making 
an  important  industrial  survey  of  the  Caribbean 
area  for  the  Commission.  Governor  Pinero  has 
only  recently  been  appointed  to  the  Commission 
by  President  Truman,  but  because  of  the  Gover- 
nor's interest  in  Commission  activities  when  he  was 
Resident  Commissioner  for  Puerto  Rico  in  Wash- 
ington, it  is  certain  that  he  will  assume  all  the 
responsibilities  and  activities  in  the  Commission 
that  are  consistent  with  his  arduous  duties  as 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico. 

To  increase  further  the  influence  and  activity 
of  the  West  Indian  Commissioners,  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  United  States  Section  to  convene 
periodically  the  four  United  States  Commissioners 
so  that  the  four  commissioners  can  act  as  nearly 
as  possible  as  a  unit  in  forwarding  the  interests 
of  the  region.  The  first  of  these  periodic  meet- 
ings of  the  United  States  Commissioners  will  take 
place  immediately  following  the  present  series  of 
meetings. 

The  Caribbean  Commission  may  recommend  on 
its  own  initiative  specific  measures  to  improve  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  Caribbean 
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area.  Each  of  the  four  member  governments  i 
may  initiate  programs  and  studies  to  be  uni 
taken  by  the  Commission.  The  territorial  j 
ernments  may  originate  proposals  for  the  i 
sideration  of  the  Commission,  as  may  the  Reses 
Council  and  the  West  Indian  Conference.  Ita 
thus  be  seen  that  the  Caribbean  Commissicl 
not  an  isolated  body  unrelated  to  the  governir.| 
and  the  people  of  the  Caribbean  but  is  an  orl 
ization  created  to  be  useful  to  and  to  be  usel 
the  territories  of  the  Caribbean  region.  Thj 
ennial  West  Indian  Conference  is  the  most  dil 
cratic  auxiliary  of  the  Commission  and  pro^l 
a  means  by  which  the  desires  and  needs  of  J 
people  of  the  Caribbean  can  be  discussed  i 
formulated  on  a  regional  basis. 

Development  of  Industry  and  Trade 

Many  recommendations  of  the  two  West  In  is 
Conferences  have  been  approved  by  the  meia 
governments.  The  following  brief  illustrate 
partially  indicate  the  scope  and  influence  o\ 
work. 

One  of  the  most  reactionary  aspects  of  wh; 
generally  called  "colonialism"  has  been  the  ]Ja 
tice  of  delegating  to  colonial  territories  thts 
elusive  role  of  producer  of  raw  materials  ari  j 
stifling  any  efforts  on  their  part  to  create  r 
dustries  of  their  own  or  to  produce  product,  fi 
local  consumption  or  export.  The  desire  oft! 
territories  to  develop  industries,  to  diversify  1e 
agriculture,  and  to  increase  the  production  of  1e 
own  local  foods  were  important  subjects  at  ji 
sessions  of  the  West  Indian  Conference.  "V) 
ous  phases  of  these  problems  in  the  form  of  spdi 
recommendations  were  presented  to  the  men 
governments.  The  reaction  of  the  member  3 
ernments  to  these  proposals  is  best  illustrate  1 
the  joint  statement  made  by  the  Government 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  m 
considering  the  recommendations  of  the  Weslt 
dian  Conference  held  in  Barbados  in  1944:  'J 
two  Governments  recognize  that  assistance  by  3 
ernments  is  necessary  to  promote  food  prou 
tion,  industrial  activity,  and  trade,  the  expari( 
of  which  is  basic  to  the  economic  and  social  d<  e 
opment  of  the  area.  The  cost  of  such  assist  i 
may  be  borne  by  either  the  local  or  the  m<r 
politan  governments  or  both." 

The  Puerto  Rican  Delegates  have  taken  the  h 
ership  and  initiative  at  these  two  conferee 
on  the  subject  of  industrialization.  Puerto  i< 
with  its  active  program  of  industrial  develops 
undertaken  by  the  Puerto  Rico  Development  o 
poration  was  and  is  able  to  talk  with  authorit  c 
this  subject. 

This  new  attitude  of  the  metropolitan  couni 
to  their  territories  was  forwarded  as  a  resuh 
the  Second  West  Indian  Conference  held  ato 
Thomas  in  1946.  The  industrial  survey  of  1 
Caribbean  territories  was  then  proposed  to  ben 
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>rtaken  by  the  Commission,  and  it  is  now  ap- 
xiaching  completion. 

The  Second  West  Indian  Conference  went  a 
ep  further  than  the  First  Conference  in  that 
recognized  that,  although  much  can  be  done  on 
regional  basis  to  develop  territorial  industry  and 
ade,  such  effort  must  be  related  to  world  eco- 
>mics.  The  West  Indian  Conference  recom- 
ended  that  representatives  of  the  territories  be 
tached  to  the  delegations  of  the  member  govern- 
ents  at  international  conferences  which  were  of 
ajor  interest  to  the  well-being  of  the  Caribbean 
ea.  The  Caribbean  Commission  and  several  of 
e  member  governments  acted  favorably  upon 
at  recommendation.  As  a  direct  result  of  the 
commendation  made  by  the  Second  West  Indian 
inference,  the  United  States  appointed  Sol  Luis 
escartes  of  Puerto  Rico  as  adviser  to  the  United 
.  ates  Delegation  on  the  Preparatory  Committee 
|  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
tnployment  held  at  Geneva  in  the  summer  of 
47.  Roy  W.  Bornn  of  the  Virgin  Islands  of 
e  United  States  was  appointed  as  an  adviser  to 
e  30th  Session  of  the  International  Labor  Con- 
rence  also  held  at  Geneva  last  summer.  Both 
jr.  Descartes  and  Mr.  Bornn  served  their  terri- 
ries  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
jth  great  distinction. 

ports  of  Research  Council 

Other  subjects  in  which  the  Commission  has  been 
tive  and  in  many  cases  effective  include  health, 
urism,  problems  concerning  labor,  extensive 
rveys  of  commercial  fishing  possibilities  in  the 
iribbean,  transportation,  and  other  subjects 
ithin  its  terms  of  reference.  The  Caribbean  Re- 
:arch  Council,  an  auxiliary  of  the  Commission, 
-s  been  active  in  its  studies  and  in  coordinating 
gional  research.  It  has  published  numerous 
mphlets  and  reports  on  such  subjects  as  forest 
search  within  the  Caribbean  area,  the  sugar  in- 
istry  of  the  Caribbean,  livestock  in  the  Carib- 
an,  grain  crops,  and  many  other  Caribbean 
ri cultural  reports. 

One  of  the  more  important  and  useful  reports 
i  be  published  by  the  Caribbean  Research  Coun- 
,  which  has  created  considerable  interest  not 
'ly  in  the  Caribbean  but  also  in  other  parts  of 
je  world,  is  the  report  of  the  Caribbean  Land 
jnure  Symposium  held  in  Mayaguez,  Puerto 
•|  co,  in  August  1944.    That  meeting  was  attended 


by  representatives  from  Jamaica,  Trinidad, 
British  Guiana,  the  Leeward  Islands,  the  Wind- 
ward Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  of 
the  United  States,  Surinam,  and  from  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Netherlands. 
In  addition,  guest  representatives  from  Cuba, 
Haiti,  and  the  Dominican  Republic  were  present. 
The  subject  of  land  reforms  of  the  area  was  dis- 
cussed in  considerable  detail.  Among  the  various 
systems  reviewed  and  publicized  at  this  Con- 
ference was  the  imaginative  and  comprehensive 
land-reform  program  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Internationa!  Cooperation 

The  Caribbean  Commission  is  making  every  ef- 
fort to  avoid  duplication  of  activities  with  other 
international  organizations.  Although  the  Com- 
mission has  at  present  no  organic  relationship  with 
the  United  Nations,  it  has  issued  a  directive  to 
its  Secretary  General  to  maintain  the  closest  con- 
tact with  the  United  Nations  at  the  secretariat 
level.  This  arrangement,  now  functioning,  is  of 
benefit  to  both  organizations. 

At  a  result  of  the  pioneering  work  of  the  Carib- 
bean Commission,  a  South  Pacific  Commission  has 
been  created  to  carry  on  similar  work  with  the 
non-self-governing  territories  in  that  area.  That 
Commission  consists  of  the  four  governments  par- 
ticipating in  the  work  of  the  Caribbean  Commis- 
sion and  in  addition  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
It  is  holding  its  first  meeting  this  month  in  Sydney, 
Australia. 

None  know  better  than  the  commissioners  them- 
selves of  the  shortcomings  of  the  Caribbean  Com- 
mission and  how  difficult  it  is  for  it  to  reach 
quickly  many  of  its  goals.  The  role  that  has  been 
assigned  to  it  in  the  field  it  covers  is  among  the 
most  difficult  in  international  organization.  At 
the  sixth  meeting,  the  Commission  will  discuss 
among  other  matters  the  ways  and  means  of  im- 
proving its  organization,  of  speeding  up  its  work, 
of  becoming  more  vital  to  the  people  of  the  Carib- 
bean. 

The  members  of  the  Commission,  both  present 
and  past,  representing  France,  the  Netherlands, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  have 
labored  hard  and  have  acted  in  genuine  inter- 
national and  interterritorial  friendship  to  help 
make  the  lives  of  the  people  of  the  Caribbean 
happier  and  more  fruitful. 


3/  30.   1948 
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Further  Consideration  of  the  Question  of  tc 
Future  Government  of  Palesti 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  > 


Resolution  Adopted  on  the  Report  of  the  First 
Committee 

The  General  Assembly, 

Taking  account  of  the  present  situation  in 
regard  to  Palestine, 

I 

Strongly  affirms  its  support  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Security  Council  to  secure  a  truce  in  Palestine  and 
calls  upon  all  Governments,  organizations  and 
persons  to  co-operate  in  making  effective  such  a 
truce. 

II 

1.  Empowers  a  United  Nations  Mediator  in 
Palestine,  to  be  chosen  by  a  committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  composed  of  representatives  of 
China,  France,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  exercise  the  following  func- 
tions : 

(a)  To  use  his  good  offices  with  the  local  and 
community  authorities  in  Palestine  to: 

(i)  Arrange  for  the  operation  of  common  serv- 
ices necessary  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
population  of  Palestine; 

(ii)  Assure  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Places, 
religious  buildings  and  sites  in  Palestine ; 

(Hi)  Promote  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the 
future  situation  of  Palestine. 

(b)  To  co-operate  with  the  Truce  Commission 
for  Palestine  appointed  by  the  Security  Council 
in  its  resolution  of  23  April  1948.2 

(c)  To  invite,  as  seems  to  him  advisable,  with 
a  view  to  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
habitants  of   Palestine,   the   assistance   and   co- 


1  U.N.  doc.  A/554,  May  17,  1948.     Adopted  at  the  135th 
plenary  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  on  May  14,  1948. 

2  Bulletin  of  May  9,  1948,  p.  594. 
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operation  of  appropriate  specialized  agencies  )i 
the  United  Nations  such  as  the  World  He?li 
Organization,  of  the  International  Red  Cross, ,  c 
of  other  governmental  or  non-governmental  r 
ganizations  of  a  humanitarian  and  non-politaJ 
character. 

2.  Instructs  the  United  Nations  Mediatory 
render  progress  reports  monthly,  or  more  :e- 
quently  as  he  deems  necessary,  to  the  Secu:  } 
Council  and  to  the  Secretary-General  for  trrs- 
mission  to  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations 

3.  Directs  the  United  Nations  Mediator  to  ca- 
form  in  his  activities  with  the  provisions  of  1  is 
resolution,  and  with  such  instructions  as  the  Gti- 
eral  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council  may  ia.e 

4.  Authorises  the  Secretary-General  to  pay  i< 
United  Nations  Mediator  an  emolument  equa  U 
that  paid  to  the  President  of  the  InternaticaJ 
Court  of  Justice,  and  to  provide  the  Mediator  wl 
the  necessary  staff  to  assist  in  carrying  out  u 
functions  assigned  to  the  Mediator  by  the  Geniai 
Assembly. 

Ill 

Relieves  the  Palestine  Commission  from  it 
further  exercise  of  responsibilities  under  rescu- 
tion  181  (II)  of  29  November  1947. 

B 
Resolution    Adopted    Without    Reference    tc  c 
Committee 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  adopted  a  resolution  providing  for  it 
appointment  of  a  United  Nations  Mediator  in  1 1- 
estine,  which  relieves  the  United  Nations  Pas- 
tine  Commission  from  the  further  exercise  of  ts 
responsibilities, 

Resolves  to  express  its  full  appreciation  for  ie 
work  performed  by  the  Palestine  Commissioi  in 
pursuance  of  its  mandate  from  the  Gen>al 
Assembly. 

Department  of  State  Bull>'m 


:urther  Discussion  in  the  Security  Council  of  the  Palestine  Situation 


STATEMENTS  BY  AMBASSADOR   WARREN  R.  AUSTIN' 


U.S.  Representative  at  the  Seat  of  the  United  Nations 


Mr.  President,  the  Security  Council  has  now 
dequate  information  to  demonstrate  that  its 
artier  efforts  to  bring  an  end  to  the  fighting  in 
'alestine  have  been  unsuccessful.  Actual  fighting 
ow  in  progress  in  Palestine,  together  with  state- 
lents  being  made  by  all  parties  directly  involved, 
learly  indicates  to  the  United  States  Government 
lat  there  is  a  threat  to  the  peace  and  breach  of  the 
eace  within  the  meaning  of  article  39  of  the 
barter. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  Security  Council 
lould  find  that  the  situation  with  respect  to  Pal- 
>tine  constitutes  a  threat  to  the  peace  and  breach 
f  the  peace  under  article  39. 
We  believe  that  the  Security  Council  should 
sue  an  order  as  a  provisional  measure  under 
[•tide  40,  calling  upon  all  authorities  who  are 
i  control  of  armed  elements  now  operating  in  any 
art  of  Palestine  to  bring  about  an  immediate 
andstill  in  all  military  operations. 
I  will  read  at  this  point  a  draft  resolution  on 
le  Palestine  question  submitted  by  the  Repre- 
ntative  of  the  United  States  at  the  293d  meeting 
:  the  Security  Council,  17  May,  1948,  which  is 
>cument  S/749 : 

"The  Security  Council 

"Taking  into  consideration  that  previous  res- 
utions  of  the  Security  Council  in  respect  to  Pal- 
tine  have  not  been  complied  with  and  that  mili- 
ry  operations  are  taking  place  in  Palestine; 
"Determines  that  the  situation  in  Palestine  con- 
futes a  threat  to  the  peace  and  a  breach  of  the 
'ace  within  the  meaning  of  Article  39  of  the 
larter; 

"Orders  all  Governments  and  authorities  to 
ase  and  desist  from  any  hostile  military  action 
id  to  that  end  issue  a  cease-fire  and  stand-fast 
der  to  their  military  and  para-military  forces 
i  become  effective  within  36  hours  after  the  adop- 
i>n  of  this  resolution ; 

"Directs  the  Truce  Commission  established  by 
e  Security  Council  by  its  resolution  of  23  April, 
48  to  report  to  the  Security  Council  on  the  com- 
|iance  with  these  orders." 

Mr.  President,  in  the  meantime,  in  order  to  per- 

t  the  Security  Council  Truce  Commission  to 

loceed  with  maximum  speed,  the  Security  Coun- 

1   should  ascertain  which  Arab  authorities  are 
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responsible  for  Arab  aspects  of  the  situation  in 
Palestine  and  insure  that  such  Arab  authorities 
have  designated  representatives  to  deal  with  the 
Security  Council  Truce  Commission.  The  United 
States  considers  additional  information  on  Pales- 
tine to  be  desirable.  The  Council  may  wish  to  put 
to  the  principal  parties  a  number  of  questions. 
Some  of  these  questions  will  be  familiar  to  you, 
but  it  seems  necessary  to  bring  together  in  com- 
pact form  all  of  the  relative  facts  that  can  be 
obtained  for  the  further  information  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  and  to  obtain  these  facts  before  a  de- 
cision is  made.  I  am  submitting  the  type  of  ques- 
tions that  we  think  should  be  propounded  to  all 
of  the  parties  interested  in  the  following  sub- 
stance, namely : 

1.  To:  Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia,  Transjordan, 
Iraq,  Yemen,  Syria,  and  Lebanon: 

(a)  Are  elements  of  your  armed  forces  or  ir- 
regular forces  sponsored  by  your  government  now 
operating  in  Palestine  ? 

(b)  If  so,  where  are  such  forces  now  located, 
under  what  command  are  they  now  operating,  and 
what  are  their  military  objectives  ? 

(c)  On  what  basis  is  it  claimed  that  such  forces 
are  entitled  to  enter  Palestine  and  conduct  opera- 
tions there  ? 

(d)  Who  is  now  responsible  for  the  exercise  of 
political  functions  in  the  Arab  areas  of  Palestine? 

(e)  Is  such  authority  now  negotiating  with 
Jewish  authorities  on  a  political  settlement  in 
Palestine  ? 

(/)  Have  the  Arab  governments  entered  into 
any  agreements  among  themselves  with  respect  to 
Palestine  ? 

(g)   If  so,  what  are  the  terms  of  the  agreements ? 

#.  Questions  to  the  Arab  Higher  Committee: 

(a)  Is  the  Arab  Higher  Committee  exercising 
political  authority  in  Arab  sections  of  Palestine? 

(b)  What  governmental  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  maintain  public  order  and  to  carry 
on  public  services  in  Arab  sections  of  Palestine? 

1  Made  before  the  Security  Council  on  May  17, 1948,  and 
released  to  the  press  by  the  U.  S.  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations  on  the  same  date. 
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(c)  Have  the  Arabs  of  Palestine  requested  as- 
sistance from  governments  outside  of  Palestine? 

(d)  If  so,  what  governments  and  for  what  pur- 
pose? 

(e)  Have  you  named  representatives  to  deal 
with  the  Security  Council  Truce  Commission  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  the  truce  called  for  by 
the  Security  Council? 

3.  Questions  to  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Israel: 

(a)  Over  which  areas  of  Palestine  do  you  ac- 
tually exercise  control  at  the  present  time? 

(o)  Do  you  have  armed  forces  operating  out- 
side areas  claimed  by  your  Jewish  State  ? 

(c)  If  so,  on  what  basis  do  you  attempt  to  jus- 
tify such  operations  ? 

(d)  Are  you  negotiating  with  Arab  authorities 
regarding  either  a  truce  or  a  political  settlement 
in  Palestine? 

(e)  Have  you  named  representatives  to  deal 
with  the  Security  Council  Truce  Commission  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  the  truce  called  for  by  the 
Security  Council? 

(/)  Will  you  agree  to  an  immediate  and  uncon- 
ditional truce  for  the  City  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
Holy  Places? 

[The  following  extemporaneous  remarks  were  made  by 
Ambassador  Austin  before  the  Security  Council  on  May 
22,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to 
the  U.N.  on  the  same  date.] 

Mr.  President,  the  paragraph  before  us  reads: 

"Determines  that  the  situation  in  Palestine  con- 
stitutes a  threat  to  the  peace  and  a  breach  of  the 
peace"  within  the  meaning  of  article  39  of  the 
Charter. 

During  the  brief  time  in  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering this  resolution,  events  have  been  reported 
to  us  by  our  Truce  Commission  and  by  others, 
and  statements  have  been  made  here  by  the  mem- 
ber states  and  by  others,  including  a  message  from 
King  Abdullah,  and  information  has  reached  us 
in  other  ways  emphasizing  a  fact  which  should 
have  been  obvious  to  us  all  the  time :  that  the  situ- 
ation in  Palestine  is  not  merely  a  threat  to  the 
peace ;  it  is  a  breach  of  the  peace  of  a  very  serious 
nature. 

Never  before  have  I  argued  the  phase  of  the 
matter  which  involves  the  consequences  of  that, 
that  is  to  say,  its  reaching  out  into  international 
life.  But  the  time  has  come  when  we  are  about 
to  vote  on  this  matter,  when  I  think  we  cannot 
ignore  the  international  character  of  this  breach 
of  the  peace.  Probably  the  most  important  evi- 
dence and  the  best  evidence  we  have  on  that  sub- 
ject is  the  admissions  of  the  countries  whose  five 
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armies  have  invaded  Palestine  and  are  carryir 
on  war.  Their  statements  are  the  best  eviden 
we  have  of  the  international  character  of  th 
aggression. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  resolution  about  aggre 
sion.  It  did  not  occur  in  the  wording  of  the  re 
olution.  But  it  has  occurred  in  the  statements  ■ 
these  aggressors,  for  they  tell  us  quite  frankly  th 
their  business  there  is  political,  that  they  are  the 
to  establish  a  unitary  state,  and,  of  course,  tl 
statement  that  they  are  there  to  make  peace 
rather  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  a 
making  war. 

From  King  Abdullah  we  find  a  communicate 
that  is  characterized  by  a  sort  of  contumacy  of  t 
United  Nations  and  of  the  Security  Council.  1\. 
sends  us  an  answer  to  our  questions.  These  a* 
questions  of  the  Security  Council  addressed  to. 
ruler  who  is  occupying  land  outside  of  his  domal, 
and  these  questions  are  asked  of  him  by  a  bo< 
that  is  organized  in  the  world  to  ask  these  qu« 
tions  of  him.  And  he  answers  us  this  way  (1 01 
reading  from  S/760,  page  2,  on  the  first  side  : 
which  are  the  questions  addressed  to  him  by  tfl 
Security  Council,  and  his  reply  addressed  to  t; 
president  of  the  Security  Council)  : 

"I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  th; 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Am  eric, 
the  author  of  the  proposition  of  addressing  U 
questions  about  which  you  inform  me,  has  n: 
yet  recognized  the  Government  of  the  Hashem ; 
Kingdom  of  Trans  Jordan  despite  the  fact  tht 
for  two  years  it  has  been  in  a  position  to  meet  :1 
the  required  conditions  for  such  recognition. 

"Yet  the  Government  of  the  United  States  f 
America  recognizes  the  so-called  Jewish  Gover- 
ment  within  a  few  hours,  although  the  facte  i 
for  this  recognition  were  lacking.  I  also  woul 
like  to  point  out  that  the  Security  Council  refusl 
more  than  once  to  recommend  to  the  General  A- 
sembly  the  admission  of  the  Trans  Jordan  Gover  - 
ment  to  the  United  Nations.  Therefore,  my  Gc- 
ernment  does  not  feel  that  there  is  room  for  rep/ 
to  the  questions  addressed  to  it." 

Regardless  of  the  contumacy  of  that  reply  > 
the  Security  Council,  it  is  the  very  best  eviden 
of  the  illegal  purpose  of  this  Government  in  i- 
vading  Palestine  with  armed  forces  and  condu«- 
ing  the  war  that  it  is  conducting  there.  It  I 
against  the  peace.  It  is  not  on  behalf  of  ti 
peace.     It  is  an  invasion  for  a  purpose. 

My  distinguished  friend,  the  learned  Repi- 
sentative  of  Syria,  says  that  that  act,  as  the  ft 
of  all  the  other  five  armies,  is  within  the  Charte; 
and  that  it  is  an  act  of  a  regional  organizatn 
advancing  upon  this  country  of  Palestine  at  t3 
invitation  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  tht 
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imitry,  which  has  had  no  government  according 
his  claim. 

Thereby  he  admitted  the  international  character 
'  whatever  act  this  is.  He  walked  right  into  the 
barter  of  the  United  Nations,  which  is  an  inter- 
itional  charter,  and  saw  fit  to  call  to  our  atten- 
an  articles  51  and  52  of  the  Charter  as  a  justifi- 
tion  for  this  invasion.  He  omitted,  probably  by 
1  inadvertence,  to  refer  to  that  article  which 
lows  that  this  act  of  regional  organization  in 
alestine  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  and  in  viola- 
on  of  it  and  is  strictly  an  illegal  act. 
He  omitted  to  refer  to  article  53,  which  provides, 
aong  other  things,  "but  no  enforcement  action 
all  be  taken  under  regional  arrangements  or  by 
gional  agencies  without  the  authorization  of  the 
icurity  Council,  with  the  exception  of  measures 
jainst  an  enemy  state,  as  defined  in  paragraph 
of  this  Article,  provided  for  pursuant  to  Article 
•7  or  in  regional  arrangements  directed  against 
'newal  of  aggressive  policy  on  the  part  of  any 
ch  state,  until  such  time  as  the  Organization 
ay,  on  the  request  of  the  Governments  concerned, 
!  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  preventing 
irther  aggression  by  such  a  state." 
Those  states  defined  in  paragraph  2  were  the 
lemy  states  of  World  War  II.  Of  course,  that 
not  the  position  here.  Therefore,  we  have  evi- 
nce of  the  highest  type  of  the  international  vio- 
tion  of  the  law  here — an  admission  by  those  who 
'mmit  the  violation. 

I  Now,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pass  upon  the  jurid- 

al  status  of  Palestine  in  order  to  have  a  cease- 

-e  resolution  adopted  here.     Therefore,  we  do 

)t  push  any  claim  about  any  juridical  status  here, 

;it  it  is  perfectly  obvious  to  all  of  us  that  that 

irt  of  Palestine  which  is  under  the  de  facto 

ivernment  of  the  Provisional  Government  of 

irael  is  not  a  part  of  the  regional  organization 

which  he  refers,  and  therefore,  this  is  not  that 

operative  effort  that  he  would  have  us  believe 

is.    This  is  hostility  by  a  group,  a  coalition,  a 

gion — call  it  a  regional  organization — against 

i  organized  community  that  least  claims  before 

:  that  it  is  a  state.     We  do  not  have  to  pass  upon 

e  question  of  whether  it  is  or  not.     All  we  have 

!  consider  is  the  fact  of  what  is  going  on  there. 

'But  here  is  something  of  considerable  signifi- 

nce,  it  seems  to  us.     We  are  informed  that  the 

|overnment  of  Syria  in  agreement  with  the  Arab 

isague  states  has  proclaimed  a  blockade  of  the 

{gional  waters  of  Palestine  and  has  issued  warn- 

!gs  to  foreign  shipping.    It  is  elementary  that  a 

'oclamation  of  a  blockade  constitutes  a  claim  of 

jlligerent   rights.     The   exercise   of   belligerent 

(ghts  depends  upon  the  existence  of  war,  whether 

jbe  international  war  or  civil  war.    The  claim  to 

jercise  belligerent  rights  must  rest  upon  a  recog- 

jtion  of  the  belligerency  of  the  opposing  party. 
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I  do  not  intend  now  to  discuss  the  grave  ques- 
tions involved  in  this  claim,  nor  do  I  intend  to  dis  • 
cuss  here  and  now  the  validity  of  the  blockade 
which  has  been  proclaimed.  I  refer  to  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  blockade  alleged  to  be  applicable 
to  foreign  shipping  off  the  coast  of  Palestine 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  adding  another  bit  of 
evidence  to  establish  the  fact  that  there  is  a  threat 
to  the  peace  and  a  breach  of  the  peace  in  Palestine. 

It  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  foreign  ship- 
ping off  the  coast  of  Palestine  is  subject  to  the 
exercise  of  belligerent  rights  and  at  the  same  time 
to  assert  that  there  is  no  threat  to  the  peace  or 
breach  of  the  peace  within  the  meaning  of  article 
39  of  the  Charter.  This  is  equivalent  in  its  ab- 
surdity to  alleging  that  these  five  armies  are  there 
to  maintain  peace  and  at  the  same  time  are  con- 
ducting bloody  war. 

If  this  is  a  genuine  position,  Mr.  President — 
that  their  purpose  is  to  maintain  peace— would  it 
hurt  them  to  adopt  this  resolution?  No!  They 
could  perform  their  obligations  if  that  is  their  true 
position.  Everyone  knows  that  this  resolution 
adopted  here  by  the  Security  Council  would  have 
a  binding  effect. 

This  would  be  a  finding,  a  decision  by  the  Se- 
curity Council,  and  every  member  of  the  United 
Nations  would  be  bound  by  it  and  bound  to  help 
keep  King  Abdullah  where  he  belongs.  We  find 
in  article  2,  paragraph  5 :  "All  Members  shall  give 
the  United  Nations  every  assistance  in  any  action 
it  takes  in  accordance  with  the  present  Charter, 
and  shall  refrain  from  giving  assistance  to  any 
state  against  which  the  United  Nations  is  taking 
preventive" — that  is  what  this  is — "or  enforce- 
ment action,"  and,  6 :  "The  Organization  shall  en- 
sure that  states  which  are  not  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  act  in  accordance  with  these  prin- 
ciples so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  security." 

Now  again  turn  to  article  48.  This  would  apply 
to  every  member  of  the  United  Nations  if  we  adopt 
it  in  this  resolution  proposed  by  the  United  States. 
This  would  be  a  decision  and  article  48  provides : 
"The  action  required  to  carry  out  the  decisions  of 
the  Security  Council  for  the  maintenance  of  in- 
ternational peace  and  security  shall  be  taken  by 
all  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  or  by  some 
of  them,  as  the  Security  Council  may  determine. 
Such  decisions  shall  be  carried  out  by  the  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  directly  and  through  their 
action  in  the  appropriate  international  agencies  of 
which  they  are  members."  And  this  resolution 
points  directly  at  certain  members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  calls  upon  them  to  cease  fire.  But 
article  25 — what  does  article  25  do  to  members  of 
the  United  Nations  ?    Let  us  read  it : 

"The  Members  of  the  United  Nations  agree  to 
accept  and  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Security 
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Council  in  accordance  with  the  present  Charter." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  there  are  certain  conse- 
quences that  follow  disobedience  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Security  Council.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
step  right  off  immediately  into  action  under  arti- 
cles 41  or  42.  There  are  other  sanctions  against 
disobedience  of  the  decisions.  Therefore,  since 
there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  difference  about 
the  existence  of  a  threat  to  the  peace,  about  the 
existence  of  disturbance  of  the  peace,  about  the 
character — the  international  character — of  it,  the 
Security  Council  should  take  care  of  the  situation 
under  its  obligations  found  in  article  1.  I  had 
better  read  it.  It  is  unsafe  for  me  to  try  to  quote. 
I  found  that  out  before. 

"The  Purposes  of  the  United  Nations  are: 

"1.  To   maintain   international   peace   and  se- 


curity, and  to  that  end :  to  take  effective  collecti 
measures" —  effective  collective  measures,  n 
futile  ones,  not  any  more  those  which  we  ha 
found  have  no  influence  and  which  we  have  alrea( 
agreed  by  a  unanimous  vote  have  been  flouted  ai 
disregarded,  but  take  effective  collective  mea 
ures — "for  the  prevention  and  removal  of  threa 
to  the  peace,  and  for  the  suppression  of  acts  i 
aggression  or  other  breaches  of  the  peace  .  .  ." 

Before  the  conscience  of  the  world  how  will  tl 
Security  Council  look  if  it  refuses  this  actior 
Don't  you  think  that  all  the  world  knows  what  \ 
know  is  going  on  in  Palestine?  And,  we  a 
confronted  with  this  duty  that  the  Charter  ir 
poses  upon  us :  to  recognize  that  fact.  Now,  c? 
we  refuse  to  do  it?  That  is  the  question.  Ca 
we  refuse  to  do  it? 


Resolution  on  the  India-Pakistan  Question1 


The  Security  Council, 

Having  considered  the  complaint  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  concerning  the  dispute  over  the 
State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  having  heard  the 
representative  of  India  in  support  of  that  com- 
plaint and  the  reply  and  counter  complaints  of  the 
representative  of  Pakistan, 

Being  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  early  restora- 
tion of  peace  and  order  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir  is 
essential  and  that  India  and  Pakistan  should  do 
their  utmost  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  all 
fighting, 

Noting  with  satisfaction  that  both  India  and 
Pakistan  desire  that  the  question  of  the  accession 
of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  to  India  or  Pakistan 
should  be  decided  through  the  democratic  method 
of  a  free  and  impartial  plebiscite, 

Considering  that  the  continuation  of  the  dis- 
pute is  likely  to  endanger  international  peace  and 
security; 

Reaffirms  the  Council's  Resolution  of  January 
17th, 

Resolves  that  the  membership  of  the  Commis- 
sion established  by  the  Resolution  of  the  Council 
of  January  20th,  1948,  shall  be  increased  to  five  and 
shall  include  in  addition  to  the  membership  men- 
tioned in  that  Resolution,  representative  of 

and  and  that  if  the  membership  of  the 

Commission  has  not  been  completed  within  ten 
days  from  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this  Reso- 
lution the  President  of  the  Council  may  designate 

1  U.N.  doc.  S/726,  Apr.  22,  1948.  Submitted  jointly  by 
the  Representatives  of  Belgium,  Canada,  China,  Colombia, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Adopted  at 
the  28Cth  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  on  Apr.  21,  1948. 
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such  other  Member  or  Members  of  the  Unite 
Nations  as  are  required  to  complete  the  membe' 
ship  of  five, 

Instructs  the  Commission  to  proceed  at  once  i 
the  Indian  subcontinent  and  there  place  its  goc 
offices  and  mediation  at  the  disposal  of  the  Go1 
ernments  of  India  and  Pakistan  with  a  view  1 
facilitating  the  taking  of  the  necessary  measure 
both  with  respect  to  the  restoration  of  peace  an 
order  and  to  the  holding  of  a  plebiscite  by  the  tw 
Governments,  acting  in  co-operation  with  or 
another  and  with  the  Commission  and  further  ii 
structs  the  Commission  to  keep  the  Council  ir 
formed  of  the  action  taken  under  the  Resolutioi 
and  to  this  end, 

Recommends  to  the  Governments  of  India  an 
Pakistan  the  following  measures  as  those  which  i 
the  opinion  of  the  Council  are  appropriate  to  brin 
about  a  cessation  of  the  fighting  and  to  creat 
proper  conditions  for  a  free  and  impartial  pleb 
scite  to  decide  whether  the  State  of  Jammu  an 
Kashmir  is  to  accede  to  India  or  Pakistan. 

A.  Restoration  of  Peace  and  Order 

1.  The  Government  of  Pakistan  should  undei 
take  to  use  its  best  endeavours : 

(a)  To  secure  the  withdrawal  from  the  State  o 
Jammu  and  Kashmir  of  tribesmen  and  Pakistan 
nationals  not  normally  resident  therein  who  hav 
entered  the  State  for  the  purposes  of  fighting  an* 
to  prevent  any  intrusion  into  the  State  of  sucl 
elements  and  any  furnishing  of  material  aid  t 
those  fighting  in  the  State. 

(b)  To  make  known  to  all  concerned  that  th 
measures  indicated  in  this  and  the  following  para 
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aphs  provide  full  freedom  to  all  subjects  of  the 
ate,  regardless  of  creed,  caste,  or  party,  to  ex- 
ess  their  views  and  to  vote  on  the  question  of  the 
session  of  the  State,  and  that  therefore  they 
auld  co-operate  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
ier. 

2.  The  Government  of  India  should : 

(a)  When  it  is  established  to  the  satisfaction 
the  Commission  set  up  in  accordance  with  the 
mncil's  Resolution  of  20  January  that  the  tribes- 
;n  are  withdrawing  and  that  arrangements  for 
e  cessation  of  the  fighting  have  become  effective, 
t  into  operation  in  consultation  with  the  Com- 
ssion  a  plan  for  withdrawing  their  own  forces 
am  Jammu  and  Kashmir  and  reducing  them 
ogressively  to  the  minimum  strength  required 
r  the  support  of  the  civil  power  in  the  mainte- 
nce  of  law  and  order, 

(b)  Make  known  that  the  withdrawal  is  taking 
ace  in  stages  and  announce  the  completion  of 
ch  stage ; 

(c)  When  the  Indian  forces  shall  have  been  re- 
iced  to  the  minimum  strength  mentioned  in  (a) 
ove,  arrange  in  consultation  with  the  Commis- 
)n  for  the  stationing  of  the  remaining  forces  to 

carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  following 
inciples : 

(i)  That  the  presence  of  troops  should  not 
afford  any  intimidation  or  appearance  of 
intimidation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
State, 

(ii)  That  as  small  a  number  as  possible  should 
be  retained  in  forward  areas, 

(iii)  That  any  reserve  of  troops  which  may  be 
included  in  the  total  strength  should  be 
located  within  their  present  Base  area. 

3.  The  Government  of  India  should  agree  that 
itil  such  time  as  the  plebiscite  administration  re- 
rred  to  below  finds  it  necessary  to  exercise  the 
>wers  of  direction  and  supervision  over  the  State 
irces  and  police  provided  for  in  Paragraph  8  they 
ill  be  held  in  areas  to  be  agreed  upon  with  the 
lebiscite  Administrator. 

4.  After  the  plan  referred  to  in  paragraph  2(a) 
)ove  has  been  put  into  operation,  personnel  re- 
uited  locally  in  each  district  should  so  far  as 
assible  be  utilized  for  the  reestablishment  and 
aintenance  of  law  and  order  with  due  regard  to 
rotection  of  minorities,  subject  to  such  additional 
quirements  as  may  be  specified  by  the  Plebiscite 
dministration  referred  to  in  paragraph  7. 

5.  If  these  local  forces  should  be  found  to  be  in- 
lequate,  the  Commission,  subject  to  the  agree- 
lent  of  hoth  the  Government  of  India  and  the 
overnment  of  Pakistan,  should  arrange  for  the 
se  of  such  forces  of  either  Dominion  as  it  deems 
lective  for  the  purpose  of  pacification. 
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B.  Plebiscite 

6.  The  Government  of  India  should  undertake 
to  ensure  that  the  Government  of  the  State  invite 
the  major  political  groups  to  designate  responsible 
representatives  to  share  equitably  and  fully  in  the 
conduct  of  the  administration  at  the  Ministerial 
level,  while  the  plebiscite  is  being  prepared  and 
carried  out. 

7.  The  Government  of  India  should  undertake 
that  there  will  be  established  in  Jammu  and 
Kashmir  a  Plebiscite  Administration  to  hold  a 
Plebiscite  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  question  of  the 
accession  of  the  State  to  India  or  Pakistan. 

8.  The  Government  of  India  should  undertake 
that  there  will  be  delegated  by  the  State  to  the 
Plebiscite  Administration  such  powers  as  the 
latter  considers  necessary  for  holding  a  fair  and 
impartial  plebiscite  including,  for  that  purpose 
only,  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  State 
forces  and  police. 

9.  The  Government  of  India  should  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Plebiscite  Administration  make  avail- 
able from  the  Indian  forces  such  assistance  as  the 
Plebiscite  Administration  may  require  for  the 
performance  of  its  functions. 

10.  (a)  The  Government  of  India  should  agree 
that  a  nominee  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  will  be  appointed  to  be  the  Plebis- 
cite Administrator. 

(b)  The  Plebiscite  Administrator,  acting  as  an 
officer  of  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  should 
have  authority  to  nominate  his  Assistants  and 
other  subordinates  and  to  draft  regulations  gov- 
erning the  Plebiscite.  Such  nominees  should  be 
formally  appointed  and  such  draft  regulations 
should  be  formally  promulgated  by  the  State  of 
Jammu  and  Kashmir. 

(c)  The  Government  of  India  should  under- 
take that  the  Government  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir 
will  appoint  fully  qualified  persons  nominated  by 
the  Plebiscite  Administrator  to  act  as  special 
magistrates  within  the  State  judicial  system  to  hear 
cases  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Plebiscite  Admin- 
istrator have  a  serious  bearing  on  the  preparation 
for  and  the  conduct  of  a  free  and  impartial  plebis- 
cite. 

(d)  The  terms  of  service  of  the  Administrator 
should  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  negotiation 
between  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Government  of  India.  The  Ad- 
ministrator should  fix  the  terms  of  service  for  his 
Assistants  and  subordinates. 

(e)  The  Administrator  should  have  the  right  to 
communicate  direct  with  the  Government  of  the 
State  and  with  the  Commission  of  the  Security 
Council  and,  through  the  Commission  with  the 
Security  Council,  with  the  Governments  of  India 
and  Pakistan  and  with  their  Representatives  with 
the  Commission.    It  would  be  his  duty  to  bring  to 
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the  notice  of  any  or  all  of  the  foregoing  (as  he  in 
his  discretion  may  decide)  any  circumstances  aris- 
ing which  may  tend,  in  his  opinion,  to  interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  the  Plebiscite. 

11.  The  Government  of  India  should  undertake 
to  prevent  and  to  give  full  support  to  the  Adminis- 
trator and  his  staff  in  preventing  any  threat,  coer- 
cion or  intimidation,  bribery  or  other  undue  in- 
fluence on  the  voters  in  the  plebiscite,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  should  publicly  announce  and 
should  cause  the  Government  of  the  State  to  an- 
nounce this  undertaking  as  an  international  obliga- 
tion binding  on  all  public  authorities  and  officials 
in  Jammu  and  Kashmir. 

12.  The  Government  of  India  should  themselves 
and  through  the  Government  of  the  State  declare 
and  make  known  that  all  subjects  of  the  State  of 
Jammu  and  Kashmir,  regardless  of  creed,  caste  or 
party,  will  be  safe  and  free  in  expressing  their 
views  and  in  voting  on  the  question  of  the  acces- 
sion of  the  State  and  that  there  will  be  freedom  of 
the  Press,  speech  and  assembly  and  freedom  of 
travel  in  the  State,  including  freedom  of  lawful 
entry  and  exit. 

13.  The  Government  of  India  should  use  and 
should  ensure  that  the  Government  of  the  State 
also  use  their  best  endeavours  to  effect  the  with- 
drawal from  the  State  of  all  Indian  nationals 
other  than  those  who  are  normally  resident  therein 

U.N.  Temporary  Commission  To  Observe 

At  its  33d  meeting,  the  United  Nations  Tem- 
porary Commission  on  Korea  today  (April  28) 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"In  order  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
resolution  passed  at  its  22nd  meeting,  on  12  March, 

"Having  satisfied  itself  as  a  result  of  its  ex- 
tensive field  observations  in  various  key  districts 
of  south  Korea  that  there  exists  in  south  Korea 
in  a  reasonable  degree  a  free  atmosphere  wherein 
the  democratic  rights  of  freedom  of  speech,  press 
and  assembly  are  recognized  and  respected, 

"The  United  Nations  Temporary  Commission 
on  Korea  resolves: 

"To  confirm  that  it  will  observe  the  elections 
announced  by  the  commanding  General  of  the 
United  States  Forces  in  Korea  to  be  held  on  10 
May  1948." 

In  its  resolution  of  March  12,  1948,  the  Tem- 
porary Commission  decided  "to  observe  elections 

1  Released   to   the  press  by   the   U.N.   Department   of 
Public  Information  on  Apr.  28,  1948. 
J  Bulletin  of  Mar.  14,  1948,  p.  344. 
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or  who  on  or  since  15  August  1947  have  entered; 
for  a  lawful  purpose. 

14.  The  Government  of  India  should  ensure  th; 
the  Government  of  the  State  release  all  politic  I 
prisoners  and  take  all  possible  steps  so  that : 

(a)  all  citizens  of  the  State  who  have  left  it  i 
account  of  disturbances  are  invited,  and  are  fn, 
to  return  to  their  homes  and  to  exercise  their  rigl; 
as  such  citizens ; 

(b)  there  is  no  victimization ; 

(c)  minorities  in  all  parts  of  the  State  are  8- 
corded  adequate  protection. 

15.  The  Commission  of  the  Security  Coun< 
should  at  the  end  of  the  plebiscite  certify  to  t> 
Council  whether  the  plebiscite  has  or  has  not  be^ 
really  free  and  impartial. 

C.  General  Provisions 

16.  The  Governments  of  India  and  Pakist;. 
should  each  be  invited  to  nominate  a  Represent  - 
tive  to  be  attached  to  the  Commission  for  such  &■ 
sistance  as  it  may  require  in  the  performance  of '; 
task. 

17.  The  Commission  should  establish  in  Jaim.. 
and  Kashmir  such  observers  as  it  may  require  ! 
any  of  the  proceedings  in  pursuance  of  the  met- 
ures  indicated  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs. 

18.  The  Security  Council  Commission  shou 
carry  out  the  tasks  assigned  to  it  herein. 

Elections  in  South  Korea  1 

announced  by  the  Commanding  General  of  tli 
American  forces  to  be  held  on  9  May  1948,  pr 
vided  the  Commission  has  ascertained  that  tli 
elections  will  be  held  in  a  free  atmosphere  where 
the  democratic  rights  of  freedom  of  speech,  pre 
and  assembly  would  be  recognized  and  respected 
The  date  of  the  elections  was  later  altered 
May  10.2 

Korean  People  Congratulated  on  Elections 

Statement  by  Secretary  Marshall 

[Released  to  the  press  May  1 

The  Korean  people  are  to  be  congratulated  c 
the  success  of  Korea's  first  democratic  election  c 
Monday,  held  under  the  observation  of  the  Unite 
Nations  Temporary  Commission  on  Korea.  Tl 
fact  that  some  90  percent  of  the  registered  vote 
cast  their  ballots,  despite  the  lawless  efforts  of 
Communist-dominated  minority  to  prevent  < 
sabotage  the  election,  is  a  clear  revelation  that  tl 
Korean  people  are  determined  to  form  their  otc 
government  by  democratic  means. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


hirty-first  Session  of  the  International  Labor  Conference 


The  Thirty-first  Session  of  the  International 
abor  Conference  is  scheduled  to  convene  at  San 
rancisco  on  June  17,  1948,  and  is  expected  to 
intinue  at  least  three  weeks.  The  Thirtieth 
Bssion  was  held  at  Geneva  in  June  and  July 
'47.  The  forthcoming  session  will  be  the  fifth 
)  be  held  in  the  United  States,  others  having  met 
;  Washington  in  1919,  New  York  in  1941,  Phila- 
?lphia  in  1944,  and  Seattle  in  1946. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Conference  will  be  at- 
nded  by  delegations  from  most,  if  not  all,  of 
le  55  member  countries  of  the  International 
abor  Organization  (Ilo).  The  delegations  will 
)  "tripartite",  that  is,  composed  of  two  members 
presenting  the  Government,  one  representing 
anagement,  and  one  representing  labor.  Coun- 
ies  which  are  members  of  the  United  Nations 
it  not  members  of  the  Ilo  have  been  invited  to 
3  represented  by  observers  at  the  Conference. 

The  Ilo  is  an  intergovernmental  agency, 
tianced  by  contributions  from  its  member  gov- 
•nments,  whose  purpose  is  to  further  social  justice 
id  thus  provide  the  basis  for  universal  and  last- 
ig  peace.  The  Organization  provides  machinery 
>r  concerted  international  action  to  improve 
orking  conditions,  raise  standards  of  living,  and 
romote  social  and  economic  stability.  Estab- 
shed  in  1919,  it  is  now  a  specialized  agency  of 
ie  United  Nations. 

The  principal  function  of  the  International 
labor  Conference  is  the  formulation  of  interna- 
onal  minimum  standards  governing  workers  and 
ving  conditions.  These  standards  are  embodied 
i  multilateral  treaties,  called  international  labor 
inventions,  and  in  formal  recommendations, 
'he  member  countries  are  obligated  to  consider 
onventions  for  possible  ratification.  If  a  country 
atifies  a  convention,  it  is  under  obligation  to  apply 
;s  provisions  and  to  submit  annual  reports  to  the 
nternational  Labor  Office  on  the  manner  in  which 
t  is  doing  so.  Recommendations  are  not  required 
a  be  considered  for  possible  ratification,  but  coun- 
ries  are  obligated  to  consider  them  "with  a  view  to 
ffect  being  given  to  them  by  national  legislation 
r  otherwise".  Eighty-six  conventions  and  82  rec- 
mniendations  have  been  adopted  by  the  30  ses- 
ions  of  the  Conference  to  date.  Fifty-three  of  the 
onventions  are  currently  in  force.  A  total  of  972 
lational  ratifications  of  the  conventions  has  been 
egistered. 
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The  agenda  of  the  forthcoming  session  will  com- 
prise the  following  items:  (1)  the  Director-Gen- 
eral's report  on  the  work  of  the  Organization  dur- 
ing the  year  and  on  social  and  economic  trends 
throughout  the  world;  (2)  financial  and  budget- 
ary questions,  including  the  approval  of  the  budget 
for  the  1949  operations  of  the  Organization;  (3) 
examination  of  reports  supplied  by  the  member 
governments  on  the  way  in  which  they  are  imple- 
menting the  conventions  they  have  ratified;  (4) 
consideration  of  the  adoption  of  one  international 
labor  convention  and  one  recommendation  provid- 
ing for  national  employment  services  and  consid- 
eration of  the  adoption  of  a  convention  revising 
the  convention  on  fee-charging  employment  agen- 
cies adopted  by  the  Conference  in  1933;  (5)  pre- 
liminary considerations  of  the  question  of  voca- 
tional guidance  with  a  view  to  framing  interna- 
tional standards  at  the  1949  session;  (6)  wages, 
including  the  questions  of  wage  policy,  fair-wage 
clauses  in  public  contracts,  and  the  protection  of 
wages;  (7)  consideration  of  a  convention  to  safe- 
guard freedom  of  association  of  workers  and  em- 
ployers and  to  protect  their  right  to  organize ;  (8) 
the  question  of  industrial  relations,  including  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  the  right  to  organ- 
ize and  bargain  collectively,  collective  agreements, 
conciliation  and  arbitration,  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  public  authorities  and  employers'  and 
workers' organizations ;  (9)  consideration  of  adop- 
tion of  a  convention  revising  the  conventions  reg- 
ulating the  employment  of  women  on  night  work ; 
(10)  consideration  of  a  convention  partially  to 
revise  the  convention  regulating  the  night  work 
of  young  persons;  (11)  substitution  for  the  pro- 
visions of  the  night-work  (women)  convention 
(revised),  1934,  and  of  the  night-work  of  young 
persons  (industry)  convention,  1919,  contained  in 
the  schedule  to  the  labor-standards  (nonmetro- 
politan  territories)  convention,  1947,  of  the  cor- 
responding provisions  of  the  revising  conventions 
proposed  under  items  9  and  10  above;  and  (12) 
approval  of  an  annex,  relating  to  the  Ilo,  to  the 
convention  on  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the 
U.N.  specialized  agencies. 

The  Conference  will  be  preceded  on  June  12 
and  14  by  the  105th  session  of  the  Governing  Body. 


1  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State. 
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Seventh  Meeting  of  the  International 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee 

By  James  G.  Evans 


The  Seventh  Plenary  Meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Cotton  Advisory  Committee  was  held  at 
Cairo  and  Alexandria,  Egypt,  April  1-8,  1948. 
Nineteen  member  governments  and  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
were  represented.  His  Excellency  Mahmoud 
Fahmy  Nokrashy  Pasha,  Prime  Minister  of 
Egypt  and  Minister  of  Finance,  addressed  the 
meeting  at  the  opening  session.  His  Excellency 
Osman  Abaza  Bey,  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
Ministry  of  Finance,  and  head  of  the  delegation 
of  the  host  country,  served  as  chairman  of  the 
meeting. 

The  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee 
was  organized  in  1939  "(a)  to  observe  and  keep  in 
touch  with  developments  in  the  world  cotton  situa- 
tion and  (b)  to  suggest  as  and  when  advisable  to 
governments  represented  on  it  any  measure  suit- 
able and  practicable  for  the  achievement  of  ulti- 
mate international  cooperation."  In  order  to 
achieve  the  effectiveness  of  its  work,  the  Advisory 
Committee  at  its  fifth  meeting  (Washington,  May 
7-14,  1946)  recommended  to  the  member  govern- 
ments the  establishment  of  an  Executive  Commit- 
tee which  would  cooperate  with  international 
organizations  concerned  with  the  world  cotton 
situation,  thereby  providing  for  the  exchange  of 
views  in  regard  to  current  developments.  The 
Committee  also  recommended  that  a  secretariat  be 
organized  at  Washington  which  would  assemble 
and  make  available  to  member  governments  infor- 
mation on  world  cotton  production,  trade,  con- 
sumption, stocks,  and  prices.1 

Following  the  pattern  of  previous  plenary  meet- 
ings the  agenda  for  the  seventh  meeting  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Executive  Committee  provided  for : 

(1)  consideration  of  proposals  relating  to  organi- 
zational changes  and  the  expenditure  of  funds; 

(2)  consideration  of  the  work  program  for  the  fol- 
lowing year;  (3)  consideration  of  recommenda- 
tions to  member  governments  looking  toward  fur- 
ther international  cooperation;  and  (4)  a  review 
of  the  cotton  situation  in  each  of  the  member 
countries  and  in  the  world  as  a  whole.  Final  ac- 
tion of  the  seventh  meeting  consisted  of  14  reso- 


1  The  sixth  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee  (Wash- 
ington, June  9-11,  1947)  approved  minor  organizational 
changes  within  the  established  structure. 
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lutions  approved  unanimously  at  the  final  sessio: 
held  in  Alexandria  April  8. 

Organizational  Changes  and  the 
Expenditure  of  Funds 

Leslie  A.  Wheeler  in  his  report  as  retiring  chaii 
man  recommended  full  participation  of  the  Aa 
visory  Committee  membership  in  the  work  of  til 
Executive  Committee  at  Washington.  Th 
Seventh  Plenary  Meeting  accepted  his  suggestion 
and  replaced  the  Executive  Committee  with 
standing  committee  of  all  contributing  member; 
The  effect  of  this  action  will  be  that  the  Interna 
tional  Cotton  Advisory  Committee  will  functio. 
as  a  standing  committee  at  Washington  betwee 
annual  plenary  meetings. 

The  Secretariat  was  instructed  to  draw  to  th 
attention  of  the  governments  concerned  that  a| 
members  of  the  United  Nations  and  related  intei 
national  organizations  having  a  substantial  inter 
est  in  cotton  are  eligible  for  membership  in  th 
International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee.  Ac 
cordingly  the  Secretariat  was  instructed  to  kee; 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and  th 
Interim  Commission  of  the  International  Trad 
Organization  informed  of  the  Committee's  activi 
ties  and  to  invite  representation  on  an  observe 
basis  from  those  organizations  at  the  Committe 
deliberations  (Resolution  VIII). 

The  Standing  Committee  was  authorized  to  ap 
prove  expenditures  totaling  $60,000  during  th 
year  ending  June  30,  1949  (Resolution  IV).  As 
sessment  of  member  governments  will  continu 
according  to  the  formula  adopted  for  the  previou 
year  (Resolution  V).  A  reserve  fund  of  $30,00* 
was  established  out  of  which  withdrawals  may  b 
made  only  when  expenditures  made  in  accordance 
with  the  approved  budget  exhaust  the  funds  avail 
able  on  current  account  (Resolution  VI).  Con 
tinuance  of  membership  of  governments  whosi 
contributions  are  in  arrears  for  more  than  tw 
years  is  to  be  examined  in  each  case  by  the  Stand 
ing  Committee  (Resolution  VII). 

Program  of  Work  for  Secretariat — 1948-49 

The  Advisory  Committee  recognized  that  "th 
assembling  of  relevant  facts  in  international  arra] 
is  basic  to  the  development  of  international  under 
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anding  and  cooperation  .  .  .  ".  Accord- 
gly  the  Secretariat  was  instructed  to  compile  and 
iblish,  with  respect  to  the  world  cotton  situation, 
onthly  commentaries,  quarterly  and  annual  state- 
ents,  and  a  quarterly  statistical  bulletin  for  cot- 
n  and  competing  fibers.  The  Secretariat  was 
so  instructed  to  initiate  studies  of  national 
atistical  procedures  relating  to  cotton  (Resolu- 
onlll). 

^commendations  to  Member  Governments 

It  was  also  recognized  by  the  Advisory  Commit- 
e  that  the  statistical  and  other  data  essential  to 
full  knowledge  of  the  world  cotton  situation 
ust  be  made  available  to  the  Secretariat  as  a 
isis  for  the  work  program.  The  Advisory  Com- 
ittee  therefore  resolved  to  recommend  to  member 
wernments  that  they  make  every  effort  to  pro- 
de  the  Secretariat  with  specific  data,  including 
formation  concerning  stocks ;  ginnings ;  imports ; 
msumption;  losses  by  destruction;  exports;  re- 
sports;  prices;  indication  of  area  to  be  planted; 
►recasts  and  estimates  of  areas  planted,  areas 
irvested,  yields,  and  production ;  rayon  fiber  and 
irn  production,  imports,  exports,  and  prices; 
ucidating  comment  on  the  information  fur- 
shed;  and  semi-annual  statements  on  economic 
jvelopments  affecting  the  supply  and  distribu- 
on  of  cotton.  The  Secretariat  was  authorized 
i  take  steps  to  secure  similar  information  for 
mntries  whose  governments  are  not  members  of 
ie  Advisory  Committee.  It  was  suggested  that 
ie  Standing  Committee  consider  the  advisability 
f  assembling  statistical  data  on  the  output  of 
xtile  machinery  (Resolution  III). 

Dtton  Situation 

Each  delegation  presented  a  statement  of  the 
)tton  situation  in  the  country  it  represented, 
he  Secretariat  presented  a  review  of  the  current 
orld  cotton  situation,  a  summary  of  which 
)llows : 

"The  world  cotton  situation  for  the  1947-48 
;ason  is  characterized  by : 

1)  Production  of  cotton  below  the  prewar  level 
and  considerably  less  than  indicated  consump- 
tion. 

2)  A  general  level  of  world  mill  activity  below 
prewar  and  mill  output  of  cotton  textiles  much 
less  than  world  needs. 

3)  Stocks  of  cotton  apparently  ample  to  meet, 
mill  requirements  for  the  current  season  but 
decreasing  at  a  rapid  rate  as  a  result  of  the 
continuing  excess  of  cotton  consumption  over 
production  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

1)  International  trade  in  cotton  hampered  by 
financial  difficulties  but  with  prospects  that 
total  trade  for  the  current  season  may  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  maintenance  of  mill  activity 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 
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(5)  Prices  for  cotton  high  enough  to  suggest  in- 
creasing substitutions  of  synthetic  fibers  for 
cotton  but  too  low,  in  relation  to  returns  from 
the  production  of  foodstuffs  and  other  com- 
peting enterprises  to  stimulate  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  cotton  cultivation  in  countries 
where  governmental  production  control  meas- 
ures are  not  in  effect. 

(6)  A  continuation  of  the  upward  trend  in  syn- 
thetic fiber  production  with  prospects  for  an 
accelerated  increase  in  the  rate  of  production 
and  substitutions  for  cotton  as  war-damaged 
rayon  plants  are  repaired  and  new  plants 
constructed." 

U.S.  DELEGATION  TO  SECOND  ANNUAL 
ASSEMBLY  OF  ICAO 

[  Released  to  the  press  May  21  ] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May 
21  that  the  President  has  approved  the  composi- 
tion of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Sec- 
ond Annual  Assembly  of  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  (Icao),  scheduled  to  con- 
vene at  Geneva  June  1,  1948. 

The  United  States  Delegation  will  be  headed 
by  Russell  B.  Adams,  Board  Member,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  J.  Paul  Barringer,  Deputy  Direc- 
tor, Office  of  Transport  and  Communications,  De- 
partment of  State,  will  serve  as  vice  chairman. 

Invitations  have  been  extended  to  both  Houses 
of  Congress  to  send  congressional  advisers  as  part 
of  the  Delegation. 

Designated  as  consultants  to  the  Delegation  are:  John 
R.  Alison,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Aeronau- 
tics, and  Paul  Aiken,  Second  Assistant  Postmaster 
General. 

The  following  have  been  named  as  Government  ad- 
visers: John  M.  Gates,  Jr.,  Division  of  International  Or- 
ganization Affairs,  Department  of  State;  Leo  G.  Cyr, 
Assistant  Chief,  Aviation  Division,  Department  of  State; 
Paul  T.  David,  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Air  Transport 
Committee  of  Icao;  Charles  F.  Dycer,  Director,  Aircraft 
and  Components  Service,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Commerce ;  Glen  A.  Gilbert,  Chief  of 
Technical  Mission,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Commerce ;  Alfred  Hand,  Director,  Staff  Pro- 
grams Office,  Office  of  the  Administrator,  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Administration,  Department  of  Commerce ;  Robert  D. 
Hoyt,  Chief,  International  Standards  Division,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board ;  Robert  J.  G.  McClurkin,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor, Economic  Bureau,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board;  Emory 
T.  Nunneley,  Jr.,  General  Counsel,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board ;  H.  Walker  Percy,  Acting  U.S.  Representative  on 
the  Air  Navigation  Committee  of  Icao;  Edward  S.  Pren- 
tice, Assistant  Chief,  Aviation  Division,  Department  of 
State;  Carl  H.  Schwartz,  Assistant  Chief,  Estimates  Divi- 
sion, Bureau  of  the  Budget;  Brackley  Shaw,  General 
Counsel,  Department  of  the  Air  Force;  Paul  A.  Smith, 
Rear  Admiral,  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  repre- 
senting the  United  States  on  the  Council  of  Icao;  and 
Theodore  C.  Uebel,  liaison  officer,  Staff  Program  Offices, 
International  Services,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration, 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Included  in  the  Delegation  as  industry  advisers  are 
Hall  L.  Hibbard,  Vice  President  and  Chief  Engineer,  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corporation,  and  Stuart  G.  Tipton,  General 
Counsel,  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
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Lyle  L.  Schmitter,  Division  of  International  Confer- 
ences, Department  of  State,  will  serve  as  executive  secre- 
tary ;  and  Norman  P.  Seagrave,  Air  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, will  serve  as  technical  secretary  to  the  Delegation. 

United  States  positions  on  the  specific  agenda 
items  to  be  discussed  and  acted  upon  at  the  Second 
Assembly  of  Ioao  have  been  prepared  within  the 
framework  of  the  Air  Coordinating  Committee, 
where  opportunity  was  provided  for  full  and  com- 
plete industry  participation  in  United  States 
positions. 

The  Second  Annual  Assembly  of  Icao  will  not 
only  review  and  approve  actions  taken  by  the 
Council  of  Icao  during  the  past  year  but  will  also 
discuss  matters  of  policy  and  operation  during  the 
forthcoming  year.  Icao  now  has  a  membership 
of  48  nations,  most  of  which  are  expected  to  send 
representatives  to  the  Assembly.  Among  the 
more  important  matters  to  come  before  the  As- 
sembly is  the  expected  signing  of  an  international 
convention  concerning  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  mortgage  holders  of  aircraft  engaged  in  inter- 
national air  commerce. 

The  Second  Assembly  is  the  first  full  meeting  of 
the  Organization  since  it  began  operations  one 
year  ago  in  accordance  with  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion on  international  civil  aviation.  The  Assem- 
bly represents  a  significant  step  in  international 
cooperation  by  an  important  specialized  agency 
of  the  United  Nations. 

AEC  TO  SUSPEND  ACTIVITIES 

On  May  17,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
at  its  16th  meeting  since  it  began  its  work  on 
June  14,  1946,  decided  to  suspend  its  activities. 

The  vote  on  the  draft  report  of  the  Commission 
to  the  Security  Council  presented  on  May  7  by 
Francois  de  Rose  of  France  on  behalf  of  the 
Delegations  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States,  was  9  to  2.  The  two  negative 
votes  were  cast  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Ukrainian 
S.S.R. 

The  Eeport  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
to  the  Security  Council,  the  third  report  to  be 
submitted  by  the  Commission,  recommends  in  view 
of  the  failure  to  achieve  agreement  on  the  inter- 
national control  of  atomic  energy  "at  the  Com- 
mission level",  that  the  "negotiations  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  be  suspended"  until  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  finds  that  this  situation  no  longer 
exists  or  until  such  time  as  the  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (Canada, 
China,  France,  U.S.S.R,  U.K.,  U.S.)  find  "through 
prior  consultation,  that  there  exists  a  basis  for 
agreement". 

The  Commission  further  recommends  that  the 
three  reports  be  transmitted  to  the  next  regular 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  convening  in 
Paris  on  September  21,  "as  a  matter  of  special 
concern". 
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INTERNATIONAL  CIVIL  AVIATION  1945-1948: 
REPORT  OF  THE  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE 

[Released  to  the  press  May  20 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  May  2 
a  report  of  the  growth  and  accomplishments  a 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organizatio: 
(Icao)  as  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  b 
Rear  Admiral  Paul  A.  Smith,  representing  th 
United  States  on  the  Council  of  Icao.  This  re 
port  is  entitled  "International  Civil  Aviatio 
1945-1948— Report  of  the  U.S.  Representative' 
Department  of  State  publication  3131. 

Writing  from  Montreal,  the  permanent  seat  o 
Icao,  Admiral  Smith  expresses  the  hope  that  th 
report  "may  serve  not  only  to  promote  a  cleare 
understanding  of  the  purposes,  accomplishment; 
and  future  objectives  of  the  International  Civ 
Aviation  Organization  but  also  to  indicate  tb 
valuable  services  which  it  is  rendering  and,  wit 
the  necessary  support,  can  continue  to  render  t 
international  civil  aviation." 

In  retrospect,  states  the  report,  "the  Chicag 
conference  may  well  claim  to  have  been  one  of  til 
most  successful  conferences  ever  held  and  one  c 
the  most  important  milestones  in  the  history  e 
aviation.  It  produced  the  convention  which  cr 
ated  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiz: 
tion  (Icao)  and  provided  the  organization  wit 
a  constitution ;  and  it  set  in  motion  great  advance 
in  the  international  standardization  of  air  nav 
gation  practices." 

The  story  of  the  formation  of  the  provision* 
organization,  Picao,  and  its  evolution  accordin 
to  plan  into  the  permanent  organization,  Icao,  i 
described,  as  well  as  the  development  of  intei 
national  standards  and  recommended  practices  i 
the  technical  field  and  the  slower,  yet  definiti 
progress  in  the  economic  field. 

"On  the  whole",  points  out  the  report,  "the  oui 
look  for  Icao  is  promising.  .  .  .  While  there  i 
room  for  improvement,  the  record  to  date  justifie 
a  high  degree  of  confidence  for  the  future." 

High  tribute  is  paid  to  the  effective  work  of  tli 
interdepartmental  Air  Coordinating  Committe 
of  the  United  States  Government  upon  which  tl: 
United  States  Representative  relies  for  formi 
lation  of  policies  and  for  general  guidance. 

The  report  concludes :  "Icao  is  building  soundl 
upon  a  foundation  of  technical  activities,  an 
from  this  foundation  of  relatively  easy  agreemei 
it  is  gradually  but  surely  reaching  toward  wide 
understanding  and  agreement  in  the  more  elush 
and  intangible  fields  of  aviation  economics  and  a 
law." 

Copies  of  this  report  are  for  sale  for  25  ceni 
each  by  the  Superintendent  of  Document 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.( 
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Major  Problems  Existing  Between  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R. 
Are  Not  Bilateral  Issues 


[Released  to  the  press  May  18] 

The  Department  of  State  has  seen  the  press 
reports  of  a  statement  by  Premier  Stalin  in  re- 
sponse to  an  "open  letter"  from  Henry  Wallace. 
Premier  Stalin's  opinion  that  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  outstanding  problems  is  possible  and 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  a  general  peace  is 
encouraging,  but  the  specific  issues  listed  in 
Premier  Stalin's  statement  are  not  bilateral  issues 
between  this  country  and  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
are  of  intimate  and  compelling  interest  to  many 
countries  and  have  been  under  negotiation  for  the 
past  two  years  or  more  in  bodies  where  other 
countries  are  represented,  such  as  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers. 
For  example,  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  its  subcommittees  have  held  over 
200  meetings  and  the  Commission  on  May  17  re- 
ported its  inability  to  reach  an  agreement  because 
of  the  adamant  opposition  of  two  of  its  members — 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Ukraine — to  proposals 
which  were  acceptable  to  the  other  nine  nations 
represented  on  the  Commission.  A  similar  situ- 
ation exists  with  regard  to  other  issues  mentioned 
in  Premier  Stalin's  statement. 


The  Department  of  State  on  May  19  made  the 
following  information  available  to  the  press  in 
connection  with  the  Stalin  statement : 

II.  Reduction  of  Armaments 

The  problem  of  the  regulation  of  conventional 
armaments  was  discussed  in  the  1946  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  and  has  since 
been  under  consideration  in  the  Commission  for 
; Conventional  Armaments  of  the  Security  Council. 

I  Atomic  Energy 

In  the  field  of  atomic  energy,  agreement  on 
an  effective  plan  for  international  control  has  so 
!far  been  blocked  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  presentation  of  the  Third  Keport  of  the 
[Commission  marks  the  recognition  of  an  impasse 
jwhich  has  existed  practically  since  the  negotia- 
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tions  began  almost  two  years  and  220  meetings 
ago.  Fourteen  out  of  17  of  the  nations  which  are 
now  or  have  been  represented  on  the  Commission 
are  agreed  on  the  basic  and  indispensable  require- 
ments of  an  international  control  plan ;  the  Soviet 
Union,  Poland,  and  the  Ukraine  have  been  the 
only  members  of  the  Commission  to  disagree. 

Despite  its  unceasing  efforts,  the  Commission 
has  now  been  forced  to  declare  that:  "It  has  been 
unable  to  secure  the  agreement  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  even  those  elements  of  effective  control  con- 
sidered essential  from  the  technical  point  of  view, 
let  alone  their  acceptance  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  participation  in  the  world  community  required 
of  all  nations  in  this  field  by  the  First  and  Second 
Reports  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission."  In 
this  situation,  the  Commission  has  concluded  that 
for  the  present  no  useful  purpose  could  be  served 
by  carrying  on  negotiations  at  the  Commission 
level  and  has  referred  the  whole  problem  to  the 
Security  Council  with  a  recommendation  that  it 
be  forwarded  to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  conclusion  that  further  work  at  the  Com- 
mission level  would  be  futile  does  not  mean  that 
the  efforts  to  achieve  international  control  of 
atomic  energy  are  to  be  terminated,  but  it  does 
mean  that  the  Commission  has  recognized  that 
factors  necessary  to  bring  about  agreement  on  an 
effective  system  for  the  international  control  of 
atomic  energy  are  outside  the  competence  of  the 
Commission.  The  United  Nations  is  still  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  international  control 
of  atomic  energy  and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  still  ready  to  participate  in  genuinely 
effective  control. 

3.  German  Peace  Settlement 

By  common  agreement  the  question  of  a  German 
peace  settlement  is  one  for  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers.  The  Council  has  held  two  long  meet- 
ings devoted  to  this  subject.  Soviet  opposition  to 
virtually  every  proposition  put  forward  by  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France  has  thus 
far  blocked  all  progress  on  this  question. 
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4.  Japanese  Peace  Settlement 

In  July  1947  the  United  States  proposed  to  the 
ten  other  members  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commis- 
sion that  a  preliminary  conference  be  held  to  dis- 
cuss a  peace  treaty  for  Japan,  the  voting  procedure 
of  such  a  conference  to  be  by  two-thirds  majority. 
Eight  states  indicated  general  agreement  with 
this  proposal.  The  Soviet  Union  held  that  the 
peace-treaty  problems  should  be  considered  by  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  composed  in  this 
instance  of  the  United  Kingdom,  China,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  the  United  States.  China  proposed 
that  the  peace  treaty  be  considered  by  a  conference 
of  the  eleven  Far  Eastern  Commission  countries 
and  that  decisions  be  taken  by  a  majority  which 
must  include  the  four  powers  named  above.  It 
has  so  far  been  impossible  to  resolve  the  conflict 
between  these  widely  different  concepts  as  to  the 
basis  on  which  the  Japanese  peace-treaty  confer- 
ence should  be  convened. 

5.  Evacuation  of  Troops  From  China 

As  of  March  31,  1948,  there  were  stationed  in 
China,  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States, 
1,496  Army  personnel  and  4,125  Navy  and  Marine 
personnel.  These  forces  remain  in  China  at  the 
request  of  the  National  Government. 

6.  Evacuation  of  Troops  From  Korea 

With  respect  to  the  suggestion  that  United 
States  and  Soviet  occupation  forces  be  withdrawn 
from  Korea,  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly, by  resolution  of  November  14,  1947,  recom- 
mended a  plan  for  the  early  achievement  of  Ko- 
rean independence,  to  be  followed  promptly  by 
the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  armed  forces. 

The  General  Assembly  constituted  a  United 
Nations  commission  to  assist  in  this  program. 
The  Ukraine  was  elected  to  membership  on  the 
commission  but  refused  to  serve.  The  U.S.S.R. 
denied  the  United  Nations  commission  entry  into 
the  northern  zone  of  Korea.  It  has  not  only  re- 
fused to  collaborate  in  any  way  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  United  Nations  plan  but  has  at- 
tempted to  proceed  unilaterally  with  a  plan  of  its 
own  which  threatens  to  lead  to  civil  war  among 
the  Koreans  themselves. 

7.  Respect  for  National  Sovereignty  and  Nonin- 

terference in  Domestic  Affairs 

The  facts  bearing  on  this  subject  are  too  volu- 
minous for  recapitulation  here.  The  actions  and 
policies  of  the  two  Governments  in  this  respect  are 
a  matter  of  public  record,  and  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

8.  Military  Bases 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  in  this  respect 


has  been  governed  by  the  unanimous  resolutioi 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  of  De 
cember  14,  1946,  which  makes  the  retention  0] 
armed  forces  on  the  territories  of  members  condi1 
tional  upon  the  freely  and  publicly  expressed  con, 
sent  of  such  members.  In  accordance  with  article 
103  of  the  Charter,  the  United  States  has  made  ii 
a  practice  to  register  with  the  United  Nations  tht 
instruments  of  agreements.  It  is  of  interest  t( 
note  that  the  United  States  has  proposed  in  th( 
Security  Council  that  armed  forces  acting  undei 
the  Security  Council  have  unlimited  rights  ol 
passage  and  rights  to  use  bases  wherever  located 
The  U.S.S.R.  has  rejected  this  proposal. 

9.  International  Trade 

The  representatives  of  23  countries  attended  the 
session  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  for  th< 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employ 
ment  which  was  held  in  Geneva  in  the  summer  oi 
1947.  The  representatives  of  56  nations  partici 
pated  in  the  final  Conference  on  Trade  and  Em 
ployment  held  in  Habana  from  November  1947  t( 
March  1948.  This  Conference  agreed  upon  th 
charter  for  an  international  trade  organization1 
one  of  the  main  purposes  of  which  is  the  elimina' 
tion  of  all  forms  of  discrimination  in  international 
trade.  The  Soviet  Government  declined  to  parti 
cipate  in  either  of  these  meetings. 

10.  Assistance  to  War-Devastated  Countries 

The  aid  being  extended  by  the  United  States  t( 
other  countries  on  a  world-wide  scale,  through  botl 
United  Nations  channels  and  others,  should  be  ai 
adequate  answer  to  this  point.  In  the  case  of  th< 
European  Recovery  Program,  in  which  th< 
U.S.S.R.  declined  to  participate,  the  proposal  t< 
create  a  new  organization  came  from  the  partici 
pating  European  countries. 

11.  Human  Rights 

The  United  Nations  turned  to  the  question  o1 
human  rights  as  one  of  its  first  tasks  and  its  worl 
in  this  field  is  well  advanced.  The  Human  Right: 
Commission,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  may  shortly  recommend  a  drafi 
declaration  and  covenant  on  human  rights  to  tht 
Economic  and  Social  Council  and  to  the  Genera 
Assembly.  Since  both  the  U.S.S.R.  and  th< 
United  States  are  active  members  of  the  Humai 
Rights  Commission,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this 
matter  could  be  advanced  in  any  other  forum.  I 
lies  in  the  nature  of  this  subject  that  it  is  immi 
nently  a  multilateral  and  international  problerr 
and  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  State; 
have,  in  the  United  Nations  Commission,  a  whollj 
adequate  forum  in  which  to  put  forward  theii 
views. 
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alse  Accusations  by  Yugoslav  Press  Against 
merican  Officials  Protested 


TEXT  OF  U.S.  NOTE  TO  YUGOSLAV  FOREIGN  OFFICE 


[Released  to  the  press  May  19] 

ext  of  a  note  dated  May  18  delivered  to  the 
ugoslav  Foreign  Office  by  the  American  Em- 
issy  at  Belgrade  on  that  date 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  presents  its 
tmpliments  to  the  Yugoslav  Minister  of  Foreign 
fairs  and  has  the  honor  to  bring  to  the  Minister's 
iention  various  false  accusations  reported  by  the 
ugoslav  press  as  having  been  made  against 
merican  officials  in  the  course  of  the  trial  of  one 
ija  Mangovic  before  the  Circuit  Court  at  Cacak. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Embassy  to  raise 
ty  question  as  to  the  conduct  of  this  trial.  As  a 
latter  of  record,  however,  the  Embassy  feels  that 
,  must  make  mention  of  the  allegations  put  forth, 
hich  were  to  the  effect  that  Lieutenant  Colonel 
tratton  and  W.  O.  La  Plante  had  employed  the 
:cused,  knowing  him  to  be  a  criminal,  and  that 
lieutenant  Colonel  Stratton  had  concealed  him 
•om  the  Yugoslav  authorities  and  had  assisted 
im  to  escape. 

On  the  first  point  it  is  noted  from  the  Yugoslav 
ress  that  prosecution  admitted  that  the  accused, 
rior  to  his  employment  by  Americans,  had  been 
ranted  amnesty  by  the  Yugoslav  Government  for 
is  past  actions.  The  Minister  will  doubtless 
jree  that  American  Embassy  personnel  cannot  be 
;proached  for  employing  amnestied  persons. 
On  the  second  point,  the  Embassy  is  in  a  po- 
tion formally  to  declare  that  it  is  completely 
ntrue  that  Colonel  Stratton  concealed  the  accused 
::om  the  Yugoslav  authorities.  Incontestable 
roof  of  this  fact  will  be  found  in  the  Embassy's 
ote  verbale  No.  720  of  August  5,  1947,  in  which 
lie  Embassy  furnished  to  the  Minister  the  names 
f  all  domestic  servants  employed  by  Embassy 
lersonnel.  The  name  of  the  accused  was  duly 
sted  therein. 

1  It  surely  would  not  be  seriously  maintained  that 
[!olonel  Stratton  attempted  to  assist  the  accused 
ii  avoiding  arrest.  On  one  occasion  an  unidenti- 
'ed  person  did  in  fact  intercept  Colonel  Stratton 
t  his  gate  with  what  Colonel  Stratton  understood 
fo  be  an  inquiry  about  servants.  Quite  properly 
;iis  stranger  was  invited  to  call  at  the  Embassy 
/here  an  interpreter  would  be  available  for  any 


appropriate  inquiries.  The  person  in  question 
did  not  then  or  at  any  other  time  appear  at  the 
Embassy. 

In  view  of  the  publicity  given  to  the  defamatory 
imputations  against  two  officers  of  this  Embassy, 
the  Embassy  feels  certain  that  the  Minister  will 
wish  publicly  to  correct  the  false  statements  made 
about  these  officers. 

The  Embassy  avails  itself  [etc.] 

Procedure  for  Filing  Ownership  Declaration 
in  Yugoslavia 

[Released  to  the  press  May  19] 

The  American  Embassy  at  Belgrade  has  been 
informed  by  the  Yugoslav  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  that  foreign  owners  of  Yugoslav  Govern- 
ment prewar  internal  debt  claims  and  securities 
must  submit  a  declaration  of  ownership  relative  to 
their  holdings  by  May  31,  1948,  or  forfeit  them  to 
the  state. 

The  Ministry  explained  that  some  owners  de- 
clared their  titles  before  June  30,  1947,  as  pre- 
scribed by  law,  and  later  transmitted  their  securi- 
ties for  conversion  prior  to  December  31,  1947, 
but  did  not  submit  a  declaration  of  ownership. 
In  order  to  permit  claimants  to  file  this  declara- 
tion of  ownership,  the  Yugoslav  authorities  have 
extended  the  period  for  filing  to  May  31,  1948. 
This  extended  period  applies  also  to  claimants 
who  did  not  declare  and  deposit  their  claims  and 
securities  within  the  prescribed  period.  Claim- 
ants who  have  already  submitted  a  declaration  of 
ownership  need  not  do  so  again,  however. 

The  foregoing  applies  to  Yugoslav  internal-debt 
obligations  payable  in  dinars  and  originating 
prior  to  April  18,  1941,  and  to  nonfunded  claims 
of  all  kinds  against  the  Yugoslav  Government.2 
The  Yugoslav  Ministry  of  Finance  at  Belgrade 
was  to  receive  the  declarations  relative  to  the  Gov- 
ernment securities,  while  those  pertaining  to  non- 
funded  claims  were  to  be  sent  to  the  agencies  where 
such  claims  originated. 


1  Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 

1  Buixetin  of  June  22,  1947,  p.  1219. 
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Greece  and  Bipartite  Board  for  U.S.-U.K.  Zones  of  Germany 
Adhere  to  Economic  Cooperation  Act 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  Department  of  State 
and  theECAMay  18] 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  on  May  18  released 
copies  of  the  exchange  of  notes  between  the  United 
States  and  Greece  signifying  Greek  adherence  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act. 
Also  released  on  May  18  were  copies  of  the  cor- 
responding exchange  of  letters  between  the  United 
States  and  the  American  and  British  Military 
Governors  in  Germany,  who  constitute  together 
the  Bipartite  Board  for  the  United  States  and 
United  Kingdom  zones  of  occupation  of  Germany. 

The  publication  of  these  texts  follows  the  re- 
lease on  May  8  of  exchanges  between  the  United 
States  and  11  participating  European  countries, 
namely :  Austria,  Denmark,  France,  Iceland,  Ire- 
land, Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Nor- 


way, Sweden,  and  the  United  Kingdom.1  Sin 
that  time  the  Belgian  Government  authorized  t 
publication  of  the  text  of  its  exchange  of  nol 
with  the  United  States,  which  is  similar  to  th 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Netherlanc 
Notes  have  not  been  exchanged  as  of  this  date  wi 
Portugal,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  the  Fren 
zone  of  occupied  Germany. 

The  primary  difference  between  the  Greek  1< 
ter  and  those  signed  by  other  countries  is  that 
provides  that  assistance  rendered  to  Greece  duril 
the  period  covered  by  the  letter  will  be  extend- 
through  the  American  Mission  for  Aid  to  Gree 
in  substantially  the  same  manner  as  for  the  ec 
nomic  assistance  being  provided  under  the  prese 
Greek  Aid  Program  and  pursuant  to  the  existii 
aid  agreement  of  June  20,  1947. 


EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  GREECE 


The  American  Charge  oV  Affaires  at  Athens  to  the 
Greek  Foreign  Minister 

April  15,  191,8 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you 
that  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  (Title 
I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948)  became 
law  on  April  3,  1948. 

You  will  note  the  general  requirement  of  the 
Act  that,  before  assistance  may  be  provided  by 
the  United  States  to  a  country  of  Europe  which 
participates  in  a  joint  recovery  program  based 
on  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation,  an  agreement 
must  have  been  concluded  between  that  country 
and  the  United  States  as  described  in  subsection 
115 (5)  of  the  Act.  However,  before  such  an 
agreement  is  concluded  and  until  July  3,  1948  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  proposes,  under 
the  terms  of  subsection  115  (c)  to  arrange  for  the 
performance,  with  respect  to  your  country,  of 
those  functions  authorized  by  the  Act  which  may 
be  determined  to  be  essential  in  furtherance  of  its 
purposes.  This  action  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  contingent  upon  the  requirements 
of  subsection  115(c)  of  the  Act  being  fulfilled. 

Accordingly,  I  should  appreciate  your  notify- 
ing me  whether  your  Government  adheres  to  the 
purposes  and  policies  in  furtherance  of  which  the 
Act  authorized  assistance  to  be  provided,  and  is 
engaged  in  continuous  efforts  to  accomplish  a  joint 
recovery  program  through  multilateral  undertak- 

1  Bulletin  of  May  16,  1948,  p.  640. 
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ings  and  the  establishment  of  a  continuing  orga  • 
ization  for  this  purpose,  and  also  whether  yo : 
Government  intends  to  conclude  an  agreeme; 
with  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  su- 
section  115(5).  The  purposes  of  the  Act  a: 
stated  in  the  whole  of  subsection  102(5)  and  ti 
policies  referred  to  in  subsection  102(5)  are  the 
designated  as  such  in  subsection  102(a). 

My  Government  would  be  required  by  the  A 
to  terminate  assistance  authorized  by  subsectu 
115(c)  to  your  country  if  at  any  time  it  shou 
find  that  your  Government  was  not  complyir 
with  such  provisions  of  subsection  115(5)  of  tl 
Act  as  my  Government  might  consider  applicabl 
I  should  appreciate  being  notified  whether  yov 
Government  is  complying  with  and,  for  so  lor 
as  assistance  may  be  made  available  to  it  und 
the  Act  pursuant  to  this  letter,  is  prepared  to  cor 
ply  with  the  applicable  provisions  of  subsectic 
115(5). 

It  is  contemplated  that,  during  the  period  co 
ered  by  this  letter,  such  assistance  under  the  A 
as  may  be  furnished  to  your  Government  wi 
be  by  grant  and  will  be  extended  through  tl 
American  Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece  in  substai 
tially  the  same  manner  as  for  economic  assistant 
being  provided  under  the  present  Greek  aid  pr 
gram,  including  the  provisions  for  deposits  < 
Greek  currency  against  imports  at  the  full  landt 
cost  including  the  foreign  exchange  certifica 
charge.  The  existing  agreement  of  June  20, 19^ 
between  our  Governments  shall  continue  to  r 
main  in  force.     The  economic  assistance  to  be  fu 
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fished  to  your  Government  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  this  letter  will  be  under  the  terms  of  that 
igreement  as  they  apply  to  economic  matters,  and 
pursuant  also  to  other  relevant  undertakings  of 
pour  Government  within  the  framework  of  that 
igreement.  The  provisions  of  the  future  agree- 
ment between  our  two  Governments  concerning 
my  deposits  to  be  made  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(six)  of  subsection  115(6)  of  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Act  will  apply  with  respect  to  all  as- 
sistance for  your  Government  which  is  determined 
;o  have  been  made  by  grant  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  this  letter.  I  trust  that  your  Government 
svill  concur  in  these  arrangements. 

I  am  sure  your  Government  understands  that 
he  proposals  set  forth  in  this  letter  cannot  be 
viewed  as  constituting  an  obligation  on  the  part  of 
ny  Government  to  make  assistance  available  to 
pour  country. 

Please  accept  [etc.]  K.  L.  Rankin 

The  Greek  Foreign  Minister  to  the  American 
Charge  dAff  aires  at  Athens 

May  12,  191fi 

Dear  Mr.  Rankin  :  Referring  to  your  letter 
;ub.  No.  346  of  April  15,  1948  I  have  the  honor 
:o  advise  that  the  Greek  Government  has  author- 
ized me  to  inform  you  of  its  adherence  to  the 
purposes  and  policies  of  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Act  of  1948,  which  are  stated  in  the 
whole  of  subsection  102  (b)  and  in  subsection 
102  (a),  respectively,  and  in  furtherance  of  which 
he  Act  authorizes  assistance  to  be  provided  to 
ny  country. 

The  Greek  Government  has  taken  careful  note 
)f  the  provisions  of  subsection  115  (b)  of  the  Eco- 
lomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  and  intends  to 
conclude  an  agreement  with  your  Government 
Dursuant  to  that  section.  It  is  understood  that 
pour  Government  would  be  required  by  the  Act  to 
terminate  assistance  if  at  any  time  it  should  find 
hat  the  Government  of  Greece  was  not  complying 
>vith  such  provisions  of  subsection  115  (b)  of  the 
ict  as  your    Government  considers    applicable. 
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The  Greek  Government  is  complying  with  and  for 
so  long  as  assistance  may  be  available  to  it  under 
the  Act  pursuant  to  your  letter,  is  prepared  to 
comply  with  all  the  applicable  provisions  of  sub- 
section 115  (b)  of  the  Act,  and  is  also  engaged  in 
continuous  efforts  to  accomplish  a  joint  recovery 
program  through  multilateral  undertakings  and 
the  establishment  of  a  continuing  organization  for 
this  purpose. 

The  Greek  Government  understands  that,  during 
the  period  covered  by  your  letter,  it  is  contem- 
plated by  your  Government  that  such  assistance 
under  the  Act  as  may  be  furnished  hereunder  will 
be  by  grant  and  that  such  assistance  will  be  ex- 
tended through  the  American  Mission  for  Aid  to 
Greece  in  substantially  the  same  manner  as  the 
economic  assistance  being  provided  under  the  pres- 
ent Greek  aid  program,  including  the  provisions 
for  deposits  of  Greek  currency  against  imports  at 
the  full  landed  cost  including  the  foreign  exchange 
certificate  charge.  It  is  understood  that  the  exist- 
ing agreement  of  June  20,  1947,  between  our 
Governments  shall  continue  to  remain  in  force, 
and  the  economic  assistance  to  be  furnished  to  the 
Greek  Government  during  the  period  covered  by 
your  letter  will  be  under  the  terms  of  that  agree- 
ment as  they  apply  to  economic  matters  and  pur- 
suant also  to  other  relevant  undertakings  of  the 
Greek  Government  within  the  framework  of  that 
agreement.  It  is  understood  that  the  provisions 
of  the  future  agreement  between  our  Governments 
concerning  any  deposits  to  be  made  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  115  (b)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Act  will  apply  with  respect  to 
all  assistance  for  the  Greek  Government  which  is 
determined  by  your  Government  to  have  been 
made  by  grant  during  the  period  covered  by  your 
letter. 

I  am  authorized  to  state  that  the  Government  of 
Greece  understands  that  the  proposals  contained 
in  your  letter  do  not  constitute  an  obligation  on 
the  part  of  your  Government  to  make  assistance 
available  to  my  country. 

Please  accept  [etc.]  C.  S.  Tsaldaris 


EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  BIPARTITE  BOARD 
FOR  U.S.-U.K.  ZONES  OF  OCCUPATION  OF  GERMANY 


,The  U.S.  Political  Adviser  on  German  Affairs  at 
Berlin  to  the  Bipartite  Board 

May  1,  1948 
Sirs  :  1.  The  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948 
|( title  one  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948) 
became  law  on  3  April  1948. 

I  2.  You  will  note  the  general  requirement  that, 
[before  assistance  may  be  provided  by  the  United 
(States  to  a  participating  country  as  defined  in 
nubsection  103(A)  of  the  act,  an  agreement  must 
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have  been  concluded  between  that  country  and  the 
United  States  as  described  in  subsection  115  (B)  of 
the  act.  However,  before  such  an  agreement  is 
concluded  and  until  3  July  1948,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  proposes,  under  the  terms  of 
subsection  115(C)  to  arrange  for  the  perform- 
ance, with  respect  to  the  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom  Zones  of  Occupation  of  Germany,  of 
those  functions  authorized  by  the  act  which  may 
be  determined  to  be  essential  in  furtherance  of 
its  purposes.    This  action  by  the  Government  of 
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the  United  States  is  contingent  upon  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  115(C)  of  the  act  being 
fulfilled. 

3.  Accordingly,  I  should  appreciate  your  noti- 
fying me  whether  the  Bipartite  Board,  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  Zones 
of  Occupation  of  Germany,  adheres  to  the  pur- 
poses and  policies  in  furtherance  of  which  the  act 
authorizes  assistance  to  be  provided,  and  is  en- 
gaged in  continuous  efforts  to  accomplish  a  joint 
recovery  program  through  multilateral  undertak- 
ings and  the  establishment  of  a  continuing  organi- 
zation for  the  purpose,  and  also  whether  the  Bi- 
partite Board,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  and 
United  Kingdom  Zones  of  Occupation  of  Ger- 
many, intends  to  conclude  an  agreement  with  the 
United  States  in  accordance  with  subsection 
115  (B) .  The  purposes  of  the  act  are  stated  in  the 
whole  of  subsection  102(B)  and  the  policies  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  102(B)  are  those  desig- 
nated as  such  in  subsection  102(A) . 

4.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  would 
be  required  by  the  act  to  terminate  assistance  au- 
thorized by  subsection  115(C)  to  the  United  States 
and  United  Kingdom  Zones  of  Occupation  of  Ger- 
many if  at  any  time  it  should  find  that  such  zones 
were  not  complying  with  such  provisions  of  sub- 
section 115(B)  of  the  act  as  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  might  consider  applicable.  I 
should  appreciate  being  notified  whether  the 
United  States  and  United  Kingdom  Zones  of  Oc- 
cupation of  Germany  are  complying  with  and,  for 
so  long  as  assistance  may  be  made  available  to 
them  under  the  act  pursuant  to  this  letter,  are  pre- 
pared to  comply  with  the  applicable  provisions 
of  subsection  115(B). 

5.  It  is  contemplated  that  all  assistance  to  the 
United  States  and  United  Kingdom  Zones  of  Oc- 
cupation of  Germany  hereunder  will  be  made 
available  upon  terms  of  payment.  The  proceeds 
of  exports  from  all  future  production  and  stocks 
of  the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  Zones 
of  Occupation  of  Germany  will  be  available  for 
payment  for  such  assistance  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable time  consistent  with  the  rebuilding  of  the 
German  economy  on  healthy,  non-aggressive  lines. 
Such  proceeds  shall  be  applied  for  such  payment 
on  a  basis  at  least  as  favorable  to  the  United 
States  as  that  agreed  upon  respecting  payment  for 
imports  under  the  memorandum  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
dated  2  December  1946,  as  amended,  relating  to 
the  economic  integration  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  Zones  of  Occupation  of  Ger- 
many. Detailed  terms  of  payment  will  be  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  the  act  at  a  later  time. 

6.  I  should  also  like  to  have  the  agreement 
of  the  Bipartite  Board,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  and  United  Kingdom  Zones  of  Occupation 
of  Germany,  that  deposits  in  German  marks  in 
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respect  of  assistance  furnished  hereunder  will  I 
made  pursuant  to  current  procedures  and  will  l 
held  or  used  for  such  purposes  as  may  be  agree 
between  the  Administrator  of  the  Economic  C( 
operation  Administration  and  the  Bipartit 
Board. 

7.  I  am  sure  the  Bipartite  Board,  on  behalf  c 
the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  Zones  c 
Occupation  of  Germany,  understands  that  the  pr< 
posals  set  forth  in  this  letter  cannot  be  viewed  s 
constituting  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Gen 
ernment  of  the  United  States  to  make  assist  anc 
available  to  such  zones. 

Robert  D.  Murphy 

General  Clay  and  General  Robertson  to  Ambassi 
dor  Murphy  \ 

May  U,  19 IS . 
Sir:  1.  We  have  received  your  letter  of  1  Ma 
1948  concerning  aid  to  bizonal  Germany  uncle 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  and  ha\ 
the  honor  to  present  you  with  this  reply  for  trans 
mittal  to  the  Economic  Cooperation  Adminii 
trator. 

2.  The  Bipartite  Board,  on  behalf  of  the  Unite 
States  and  United  Kingdom  zones  of  opcupatic 
of  Germany,  adheres  to  the  purposes  and  policit 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  whic 
are  stated  in  the  whole  of  subsection  102(B)  an 
in  subsection  102(A)  respectively,  and  in  furthei 
ance  of  which  the  act  authorizes  assistance  to  I 
provided  to  such  zones. 

3.  The  Bipartite  Board  has  taken  careful  nol 
of  the  provisions  of  subsection  115(B)  of  the  Ew 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  and  intends,  o 
behalf  of  the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom 
zones  of  occupation  of  Germany,  to  conclude  a 
agreement  with  the  Government  of  the  Unite 
States  pursuant  to  that  subsection.  It  is  undei 
stood  that  the  Government  of  the  United  Stah 
would  be  required  by  the  act  to  terminate  assis 
ance  if  at  any  time  it  should  find  that  such  zone 
were  not  complying  with  such  provisions  of  sul 
section  115  (B)  of  the  act  as  the  Government  of  tl 
United  States  considered  applicable.  The  Unite 
States  and  United  Kingdom  zones  of  occupatio 
of  Germany  are  complying  with  and,  for  so  Ion 
as  assistance  may  be  made  available  to  them  unde 
the  act  pursuant  to  your  letter,  are  prepared  t 
comply  with  all  the  applicable  provisions  of  sul 
section  115(B)  of  the  act  and  are  also  engage 
in  continuous  efforts  to  accomplish  a  joint  recoA 
ery  program  through  multilateral  undertaking 
and  the  establishment  of  continuing  organizatio 
for  this  purpose. 

4.  The  Bipartite  Board,  on  behalf  of  the  Unite 
States  and  United  Kingdom  zones  of  occupatio 
of  Germany,  understands  that  all  assistance  t 
such  zones  under  the  act  pursuant  to  your  lette 
will  be  made  available  upon  payment  terms  an 
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hat  the  proceeds  of  exports  from  all  future  pro- 
uction  and  stocks  of  US/UK  zones  of  occupation 
f  Germany  will  be  available  for  payment  for 
uch  assistance  at  the  earliest  practicable  time 
onsistent  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  German 
conomy  on  healthy,  non-aggressive  lines.  It  f ur- 
lier  understands  that  such  proceeds  shall  be  ap- 
ilied  for  such  payment  on  a  basis  at  least  as 
avorable  to  the  United  States  as  that  agreed  upon 
especting  payment  for  imports  under  the  memo- 
andum  of  agreement  between  the  United  States 
nd  the  United  Kingdom  dated  2  December  1946, 
s  amended,  relating  to  the  economic  integration 
f  the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  zones 
f  occupation  of  Germany.  It  is  further  under  - 
tood  that  detailed  terms  of  payment  will  be  de- 
ermined  in  accordance  with  the  act  at  a  later  time. 

5.  The  Bipartite  Board,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  and  United  Kingdom  zones  of  occupation 
f  Germany,  agree  that  deposits  in  German  marks, 
n  respect  of  assistance  furnished  pursuant  to  your 
etter,  will  be  made  pursuant  to  procedures  as 
nay  be  required  by  the  administrator  in  accord- 
nce  with  the  provision  of  the  act,  and  will  be  held 
>r  used  for  such  purposes  as  may  be  agreed  be- 
ween  the  administrator  of  the  Economic  Coopera- 
ion  Administration  and  the  Bipartite  Board. 

6.  The  Bipartite  Board,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  and  United  Kingdom  zones  of  occupation 
if  Germany,  understands  that  the  proposals  con- 
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tained  in  your  letter  do  not  constitute  an  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  make  assistance  available  to  such  zones. 
General  Lucius  B.  Clat, 

United  States  Military  Governor 

General  Brian  Robertson, 

United  Kingdom  Military  Governor 

Registration  of  Property  Claims  in  Bulgaria 

[Released  to  the  presa  May  14] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  14 
that  a  recent  Bulgarian  law  for  the  nationalization 
of  urban  real  property  requires  that  foreigners 
owning  such  property  should  register,  by  June  15, 
1948,  their  ownership  with  the  Municipal  People's 
Council  of  the  municipality  in  which  the  property 
is  located. 

The  Bulgarian  law  defines  urban  real  property 
subject  to  nationalization  as  property  situated 
within  the  limits  of  urbanization  plans  and  owned 
by  private  persons  and  corporations  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  income  from  invested  capital.  Such 
property  in  villages  is  apparently  exempt  from 
the  terms  of  the  law. 

The  Department  of  State  is  requesting  an  ex- 
tension of  the  dead  line  for  registering  the  above- 
mentioned  statements  of  ownership  but  is  unable 
to  state  whether  favorable  action  will  be  taken  on 
the  request. 


Signing  of  Protocol  With  France  Modifying  Double  Taxation  Convention 


>ummary  of  Provisions 

[Released  to  the  press  May  17] 

A  protocol  between  the  United  States  and  France 
or  the  purpose  of  modifying  in  certain  respects 
he  convention  of  October  18,  1946,  between  the 
wo  countries  relating  to  double  taxation  was 
igned  at  Washington  on  May  17,  1948,  by  George 
1  Marshall,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Henri  Bon- 
let,  French  Ambassador  in  Washington. 

The  object  of  the  protocol  is  to  effect  certain 
nodifications  in  the  provisions  of  the  convention, 
igned  at  Paris  October  18, 1946,  for  the  avoidance 
>f  double  taxation  and  the  prevention  of  evasion 
n  the  case  of  taxes  on  estates  and  inheritances  and 
'or  the  purpose  of  modifying  and  supplementing 
■ertain  provisions  of  the  convention  of  July  25, 
-939,  between  the  two  countries  relating  to  income 
axation. 

The  convention  of  October  18, 1946,  is  under  con- 
sideration in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
delations  and  has  been  the  subject  of  hearings 
>efore  a  subcommittee  of  that  Committee.  The 
>rotocol  lias  been  negotiated  with  France  as  a 
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result  of  proposals  made  in  the  course  of  those 
hearings. 

The  protocol  provides  that  it  shall  be  ratified 
and  that  it  shall  become  effective  and  continue 
effective  as  though  it  were  an  integral  part  of  the 
convention  of  October  18,  1946. 

Remarks  of  Secretary  Marshall  and 
Ambassador  Bonnet 

[Released  to  the  press  May  17] 

Mr.  Ambassador,  the  signing  of  this  protocol 
will,  we  hope,  hasten  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
double-taxation  convention  concluded  by  the 
United  States  and  France  in  1946. 

Upon  the  entry  into  force  of  that  convention, 
together  with  this  protocol,  the  taxpayers — both 
citizens  and  enterprises — of  the  two  countries  will 
benefit  by  the  elimination,  for  the  most  part,  of 
double  taxation  affecting  the  settlement  of  es- 
tates, and  also  by  increased  advantages  under  the 
income-tax  convention  of  1939,  now  in  force. 

In  this  way  the  two  Governments  have  shown 
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their  mutual  desire  to  relieve  still  further 
burdens  which  arise  from  double  taxation. 


the 


Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  glad  that  the  signing  of  this 
protocol  will  make  possible  the  prompt  ratifi- 
cation both  of  the  convention  signed  in  1946  and 
of  this  protocol  which  is  an  integral  part  of  it. 


I  believe  that  the  coming  into  force  of  that  Co: 
vention  will  not  only  permit  to  rectify  unfair  i; 
dividual  situations  resulting  from  double  taxatio 
but  will  also  tend  to  facilitate  harmonious  coe 
mercial  relations  between  our  two  countries,  J 
keeping  with  the  principles  upon  which  they  a 
in  full  agreement. 


American  Citizens  Removed  From  Vessel  by  Lebanese  Authorities  at  Beirut 


[Released  to  the  press  May  21] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  by 
the  American  Minister  to  Lebanon,  Lowell  C. 
Pinkerton,  that  40  American  citizens,  together 
with  29  persons  of  other  nationalities,  were  re- 
moved by  Lebanese  authorities  May  19  at  Beirut 
from  the  American  S.S.  Marine  Carp.  All  were 
men  between  19  and  55  years  of  age.  The  Lega- 
tion was  informed  that  all  of  these  persons  were 
being  interned  in  the  former  French  barracks  at 
Beka,  Lebanon. 

The  Legation  made  representations  to  the  Leb- 
anese authorities  against  the  removal  of  these 
American  passengers.  A  short  time  earlier  the 
American  Minister  had  intervened  with  the  Leb- 
anese Foreign  Office  on  behalf  of  the  Americans 
when  it  appeared  possible  that  search  of  these  pas- 
sengers and  baggage  aboard  the  vessel  might  lead 
to  their  removal  from  the  vessel.  The  American 
Minister,  upon  learning  of  the  search  action,  had 
sent  aboard  an  officer  of  the  Legation  who  remained 
during  the  incident. 

At  the  time  of  the  American  intervention  the 
Lebanese  authorities  stated  that  passengers  it  chose 
to  remove  from  the  vessel  would  be  removed  by 
force  if  necessary.  The  Legation  thereupon  ad- 
vised American  citizens  aboard  the  vessel  that 
physical  resistance  might  lead  to  bloodshed.  The 
result  was  that  the  removal  of  selected  passengers 
was  accomplished  without  use  of  force  and  with- 
out violence.  Some  pistols,  ammunition,  and  cer- 
tain electrical  equipment  were  seized.  The  ship 
then  sailed  for  Haifa. 

In  addition  to  the  40  American  citizens  re- 
moved, the  Lebanese  authorities  also  removed  24 
Palestinians,  three  Canadians,  one  Pole,  and  one 
Mexican. 

The  American  citizens  removed  were : 


George  Alper 
David  Beinin 
Oded  Bouria 
Meyer  Braiterinan 
George  Brodsky 
David  Crohn 
Benjamin  de  Roy,  Jr. 
Steven  Esrater 
Samuel  Frazin 
Harlow  Geberer 


Leon  Goldstein 
Bernard  Goobicli 
Bernard  Greene 
Martin  Gross 
Nadar  Halevi 
Victor  Hoffer 
Nahmin  Horwitz 
Robert  S.  Jacobs 
Ahud  Radish 
Murray  Radish 


Eli  Ralamanowitz 
Raymond  Raplin 
Bernard  Rasan 
Robert  Reller 
Nathan  Rramer 
Nathan  J.  Krothinger 
Leonard  Loeb 
Irwin  Maurer 
Jeash  Nagdimon 
Lee  Dov  Rappoport 


Abraham  Rosenthal 
Max  H.  Rosenweig 
Abraham  H.  Sharaby 
Herman  Sklar 
Ernest  Sokal 
Theodore  Steinberg 
Michael  Stomachin 
David  Taub 
Gilbert  Ziff 
K.  Jakie  Zucker 


Sweden  and  Luxembourg  File  Letters  of 
Intent  Under  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

[Released  to  the  press  by  ECA  May 

Two  additional  European  countries — Swede 
and  Luxembourg — have  filed  letters  of  intent  an 
have  qualified  for  assistance  under  the  Foreig 
Assistance  Act,  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  Administrate 
for  Economic  Cooperation,  announced  on  May 

This  brings  the  total  of  countries  which  have  i 
qualified  to  13,  including  France,  Italy,  Austri 
the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Norway,  the  Unite 
Kingdom,  Iceland,  Belgium,  Ireland,  and  Chin; 
Countries  still  to  file  such  letters  are  Greece,  Porti 
gal,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  western  German; 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Hoffman  announced  add 
tional  authorizations  for  shipment  of  commoditi* 
to  four  European  countries  as  follows  : 


Country 


Austria 

Denmark  .... 

Greece 

The  Netherlands 


Commodity 


Wheat 

]  Crude  soya-bean  oil .  . 
[Protein  feed  (peanutmeal). 

Fertilizer 

Linseed  oil 


Quantity 


18,000  long  tons 
536  long  tons  . 
2,000  long  tons 
2,250  short  tons 
4,400,000    lbs  . 


Author 
zatioD 


$1, 976,  C 

328,  C 

200,  C 

214,6 

1, 291,  C 
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After  allowances  for  adjustments  and  revisior 
in  previously  announced  authorizations,  this  ac 
tion  brings  the  total  authorizations  to  $110,629,33' 
This  is  exclusive  of  ocean  transportation,  amounl 
ing  to  $5,851,000. 

Department  of  State  Bulleti 


BS  Correspondent  Slain  in  Greece 

[Released  to  the  press  May  19] 

The  body  of  George  Polk,  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ig  System  correspondent  in  Greece,  with  arms 
id  legs  trussed,  was  washed  ashore  in  Salonika 
ay  on  the  morning  of  May  16.  A  preliminary 
jtopsy  indicated  that  he  had  been  shot  through 
le  back  of  the  head  and  that  his  body  had  been 
1  the  water  for  some  days.  Personal  effects  were 
ill  on  the  body. 

The  American  Consul  General  at  Salonika  had 
?ported  on  May  12  that  Polk  had  been  reported 
tissing  following  his  departure  from  his  hotel 
a  Sunday  morning,  May  9.  He  had  taken  no 
aggage  or  personal  effects  with  him  and  left  no 
ord  of  his  plans  or  destination.     Polk  had  made 

dinner  engagement  for  the  following  night  and 
ad  requested  his  wife  to  proceed  from  Athens  to 
alonika  on  May  12  in  order  to  accompany  him  on 
trip  to  Kavalla. 

Although  a  copy  of  a  letter  found  in  Polk's  room 
idicated  that  he  had  visited  Salonika  for  the  pur- 
ose  of  contacting  Markos,  it  is  not  known  whether 
is  death  was  connected  with  such  a  trip.  He  had 
lade  no  request  for  the  permit  required  to  visit  a 
lilitary  zone,  although  he  was  familiar  with  the 
egulations  in  this  respect. 

American  Consul  General  Gibson  at  Salonika 
as  reported  that  the  local  Salonika  police,  with 
be  aid  of  British  Police  Mission  officials,  have 
een  carrying  on  an  intensive  investigation  in  an 
ndeavor  to  locate  the  perpetrators  of  this  crime. 
Moreover,  Prime  Minister  Sophoulis  has  an- 
lounced  that  he  has  given  instructions  to  alert 
he  entire  police  force  of  the  country  to  assist  in 
his  case.  Minister  of  Public  Order  Constantino 
tendis  and  his  Director  General  are  now  in 
Salonika  and  have  offered  a  reward  of  25  million 
Irachmas  (approximately  $2,500)  to  anyone  fur- 
lishing  information. 

On  May  17,  Greek  Prime  Minister  Sophoulis  ad-^ 
Iressed  the  following  letter  to  American  Charge 
V Affaires  Rankin  at  Athens 

I  wish  to  express  to  you  the  deep  regret  of  the 
jovernment  for  the  terrible  and  shocking  murder 
if  Mr.  Polk,  the  American  correspondent,  which 
las  aroused  indignation  and  horror  and  has  deeply 
aoved  the  Greek  people.  The  Government  con- 
siders it  a  matter  of  honor  to  spare  no  effort  to- 
ward arresting  the  assassin,  clearing  up  this  mat- 
er, and  turning  over  the  criminal  immediately 
nto  the  hands  of  justice,  in  order  that  the 
iense  of  hospitality  of  the  Greek  people  which  has 
)een  deeply  hurt  may  be  fully  satisfied.  The 
}reek  people  will  not  tolerate  such  crimes  which 
nay  indeed  soil  and  humiliate  our  ancient  civili- 
:ation,  a  civilization  which  the  sound  thinking 
jreek  people  are  determined  to  uphold  intact  and 
vhich  they  consider  as  the  most  honorable  con- 
tinuation of  their  history. 
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Assassination  of  Greek  Minister  of  Justice 

[Released  to  the  press  May  4] 

Secretary  of  State  Marshall  has  sent  the  following 
message  to  Constantine  Tsaldaris,  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Greece 

I  have  been  deeply  shocked  by  the  brutal  as- 
sassination of  the  Greek  Minister  of  Justice, 
Christos  Ladas.  Please  convey  my  most  sincere 
sympathy  and  that  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  the  Greek  Government  and  to  the  families 
of  Christos  Ladas  and  the  other  victims  of  this 
cowardly  and  criminal  attack. 

Discussions  on  Gold  Transferred  by  Germany 
to  Bank  for  International  Settlements 

[Released  to  the  press  May  14] 

Representatives  of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Bank  for  International 
Settlements  on  the  other,  have  met  in  Washington 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  gold  transferred  by  Ger- 
many to  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements. 

During  these  discussions  it  was  found  that  the 
Bank  had  inadvertently  acquired  gold  which  had 
been  looted  by  Germany.  By  an  exchange  of 
letters  dated  May  13,  1948,  the  Bank  for  Inter- 
national Settlements  agreed  to  deliver  to  the  three 
Governments,  on  demand,  3,740  kilograms  of  fine 
gold,  valued  at  about  $4,200,000,  in  full  settlement 
of  all  looted  gold  acquired  by  it  from  Germany. 

Upon  receipt,  the  gold  will  be  distributed  by  the 
Tripartite  Commission  for  the  Restitution  of 
Monetary  Gold  at  Brussels  pursuant  to  the  Paris 
Reparation  Agreement. 

Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  Inaugurated 
as  President  of  Chinese  Republic 

[Released  to  the  press  May  20] 

The  United  States  Government  notes  with 
pleasure  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang  Kai-shek  as  the  first  President 
of  the  Republic  of  China  and  Marshal  Li  Tsung- 
jen  as  the  first  Vice  President  of  the  Republic  of 
China  under  the  new  constitution.  The  election 
of  these  outstanding  leaders  of  China  by  secret 
ballot  in  the  National  Assembly  was  an  auspicious 
beginning  for  constitutional  government  in  China. 
The  United  States  Government  looks  forward  to 
the  success  of  their  joint  efforts  directed  toward 
promoting  economic  recovery  and  stability  in 
China  and  thus  alleviating  the  hardships  which 
the  Chinese  people  are  suffering.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  China  Aid  Program  will  assist  them  in  their 
efforts  to  this  end. 
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Achievements  of  the  Bogota  Conference 


BY  NORMAN  ARMOUR' 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs 


Charter  for  the  Organization  of  American  States 

The  first  task  of  the  Bogota  conference  was  to 
draft  a  charter  for  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  This  job  was  completed  in  a  form  that 
was  highly  satisfactory  to  all  delegations  includ- 
ing our  own.  The  new  charter  sets  forth  the  basic 
principles  that  guide  the  American  nations  in 
their  mutual  relations.  Those  principles  clearly 
affirm  the  sovereign  equality  of  all  nations,  their 
determination  to  settle  all  their  disputes  by  peace- 
ful means,  and  the  consideration  that  an  attack 
against  one  of  them  is  an  attack  against  all.  The 
charter,  and  the  Organization  which  gives  it  form 
is  founded  upon  the  highest  principles  of  law  and 
justice,  under  which  nations  of  varying  size  and 
power  agree  to  live  together  in  mutual  respect  and 
cooperation. 

The  principal  features  of  the  organization  for 
which  the  charter  provides  are  likewise  of  a  thor- 
oughly democratic  character.  Every  five  years— 
and  m  special  circumstances  at  other  times — 
the  Inter-American  Conference  will  meet.  This 
Conference  is  the  top  representative  body  of  the 
Organization,  empowered  to  deal  with  any  matter 
relating  to  the  friendly  relations  among  the 
American  states.  For  emergency  purposes,  there 
is  a  meeting  of  consultation  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  21  republics.  This  body 
is  called  together  when  needed,  for  example,  in 
the  event  that  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Ameri- 
cas is  threatened  by  a  fact  or  situation  requiring 
important  decisions  as  to  joint  defensive  measures 
to  be  taken.  Finally,  there  is  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  sitting  in  permanent  session  in 
Washington.  An  outgrowth  of  what  was  for- 
merly the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  the  Council  is  assisted  in  its  work  by  three 
subordinate  bodies:  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  the  Cultural  Council,  and  the  Council  of 
Jurists.  In  all  these  representative  bodies  each 
state  has  one  vote,  and  none  of  them  has  a  veto. 

The  permanent  Organization  of  American 
States  and  the  secretariat  of  the  entire  Organiza- 
tion, retain  the  familiar  name  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union.  There  are,  in  addition,  a  number  of 
specialized  conferences  and  organizations  which 
deal  with  technical  matters  of  common  interest 
such  as  public  health,  agricultural  sciences,  child 
welfare,  the  status  of  women,  and  others.  All 
these  conferences  and  agencies  together  comprise 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

For  the  first  time,  the  new  charter  of  the  Or- 
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ganization  brings  together  the  principles  . 
basic  organizational  structure  through  which  tl 
21  republics  will  continue  their  cooperative  n 
lations.  The  charter,  signed  in  Bogota  by  all ' 
republics,  will  be  transmitted  by  the  Departme 
of  State  to  the  President  with  a  view  to  his  seekh 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  its  ral 
fication  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Economic  Agreement 

Another  basic  field  of  endeavor  at  Bogota  w 
that  of  economic  cooperation.  Last  summer  tl 
conference  of  Eio  de  Janeiro  called  upon  tl 
Bogota  conference  to  formulate  a  basic  agreemei 
for  economic  cooperation.  This  task  was  lik 
wise  satisfactorily  executed  at  Bogota. 

In  the  economic  agreement,  which  will  also  I 
submitted  to  the  Congress  for  approval,  the  Amei 
can  republics  set  forth  certain  basic  ideas  ar 
plans  which  are  considered  essential  to  their  ec< 
nomic  development. 

It  is  recognized  that  technical  cooperation  is  c 
great  importance  to  the  improved  use  of  the  nai 
ural  resources  of  the  Americas.  To  this  end  ir 
creased  facilities,  in  the  form  of  a  trained  tecl 
nical  staff,  will  be  made  available  to  the  Intei 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  th 
various  governments  agree  to  intensify  their  pres 
ent  efforts  to  extend  technical  advice  and  hel 
to  each  other. 

Financial  cooperation  forms  another  major  par 
of  the  economic  agreement  signed  at  Bogota 
Recognizing  the  responsibility  of  every  countr 
to  take  steps  within  its  own  borders  to  improv 
its  financial  position,  the  agreement  nevertheles 
points  to  the  desirability  of  continuing  mediun 
and  long-term  loans  from  one  government  tt 
another  to  supplement  the  role  of  private  invest 
ment  in  the  over-all  development  of  economic  re 
sources.  Such  government-to-government  financ 
ing  must,  it  is  agreed,  be  restricted  to  economically 
sound  projects  which  do  not  require  excessive  pro 
tection  or  subsidies. 

Private  investment  is  recognized  as  playing  f 
major  role  in  the  expected  economic  development 
of  the  American  republics,  and  the  economic 
agreement  of  Bogota  points  to  the  importance  oi 
creating  satisfactory  opportunity  and  security  foi 

1  Excerpts  from  remarks  delivered  over  the  national  net 
work  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  at  Washing 
ton,  D.C.,  on  May  12,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date. 
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;he  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  investor.  The 
tgreement  declares  that  just  as  foreign  investors 
nust  respect  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  they 
mgage  in  business  and  must  accept  a  responsibility 
for  contributing  to  the  economic  and  social  im- 
provement of  its  people,  so  must  the  governments 
tccord  fair  and  equitable  treatment  to  foreign 
;apital  as  well  as  to  domestic.  The  American 
governments,  in  the  Bogota  agreement,  undertake 
lot  to  take  discriminatory  action  against  foreign 
nvestments.  They  specifically  agree  that  any  ex- 
oropriation  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  payment 
)f  a  just  price  in  a  prompt,  adequate,  and  effective 
nanner. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  these  and  other 
provisions  of  the  basic  economic  agreement  of 
Bogota  will  go  far  toward  meeting  the  funda- 
mental needs  of  the  other  American  republics  for 
capital  and  technical  skills  with  which  to  develop 
;heir  rich  and  varied  resources.  Government 
loans  in  appropriate  amounts  and  for  appropriate 
purposes  will  continue  to  play  their  part  in  this 
process.  But  of  greater  importance  are  the  pro- 
visions of  the  agreement  which  are  directed 
;oward  the  attraction  of  private  capital  in  the 
Duilding  up  of  the  other  American  republics.  Ef- 
fective application  of  the  guaranties  offered  to  for- 
eign investors  in  the  Bogota  agreement  should 
make  it  possible  for  increasing  amounts  of  United 
States  capital  to  be  invested  in  Latin  America  for 
productive  and  mutually  advantageous  purposes. 
This  process  and  its  ensuing  raising  of  purchas- 
ing power  and  living  standards  will,  of  course, 
be  of  benefit  to  United  States  industry  and  com- 
merce as  well  as  to  that  of  other  countries  of  the 
Hemisphere. 

Peaceful  Settlement  and  Rights  of  Women 

The  United  States  Delegation  signed  two  other 
treaties  at  Bogota.  One  of  these  was  a  treaty 
which  brings  together  the  various  procedures  for 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes 
among  the  American  states.  The  other  was  a 
convention  agreeing  to  grant  to  women  the  right 
to  vote  and  hold  national  office — an  important 
step  forward  in  the  process  of  enabling  the  women 
of  all  the  Americas  to  achieve  the  broader  rights 
to  which  they  are  entitled.  For  constitutional 
reasons  the  Delegation  of  the  United  States  was 
not  able  to  sign  a  similar  convention  according 
women  equal  civil  rights,  since  in  our  country  the 
major  responsibility  for  such  matters  rests  with 
our  States  rather  than  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Resolutions 

The  United  States  also  abstained  from  approv- 
ing a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Conference  with 
respect  to  the  termination  of  colonies  and  other 
[territories  of  European  states  in  the  Americas. 
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Among  the  various  resolutions  approved  by  the 
Conference,  the  one  relating  to  the  continuity  of 
diplomatic  relations  among  the  American  repub- 
lics is  of  particular  significance  in  our  inter- Amer- 
ican relations.  This  resolution  establishes  the 
principle  that  continuity  of  diplomatic  relations 
among  the  American  republics  is  desirable  as  a 
contribution  to  their  increasing  solidarity  and  co- 
operation. At  the  same  time,  it  is  provided  that 
the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  a  given  government  does  not  imply 
any  judgment  in  regard  to  the  internal  policies 
of  that  government;  nor  can  the  establishment  or 
severance  of  diplomatic  relations  with  another 
government  be  used  as  a  means  for  obtaining  un- 
justified advantages  of  any  character.  The  policy 
embodied  in  this  resolution  is  entirely  consistent 
with  the  policy  of  nonintervention  adopted  at 
Montevideo  in  1933  and  embodied  in  the  new  char- 
ter of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

A  number  of  other  important  resolutions  and 
declarations  were  adopted  at  Bogota.  Several  of 
these  had  to  do  with  the  broad  field  of  social  wel- 
fare and  human  rights.  In  fact,  it  should  be  noted 
that  all  through  the  discussions  at  Bogota,  includ- 
ing the  debates  on  economic  affairs,  there  was  a 
constant  emphasis  placed  upon  the  ultimate  goal 
of  inter-American  cooperation — the  raising  of 
living  standards  of  all  the  people  and  an  increased 
respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  human  individual 
in  all  classes  of  society. 

I  should  like  to  mention  the  declaration  in 
which  the  American  republics  unanimously  con- 
demned the  aims  and  methods  of  international 
Communism  and  other  forms  of  totalitarianism 
as  hostile  to  the  political  principles  and  the  ideas 
of  economic  and  social  justice  which  the  American 
republics  have  long  upheld.  In  this  resolution  the 
American  republics  took  notice  of  a  world  situa- 
tion far  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  own  Continent. 
The  reality  of  international  Communism's  opposi- 
tion to  all  that  the  American  states  stand  for  was 
thrust  forcibly  upon  the  consciousness  of  the  dele- 
gates at  Bogota  by  the  obvious  efforts  of  Com- 
munist adherents  to  sabotage  the  Conference.  It 
is  comforting  to  know  of  the  united  stand  which 
the  Americas  took  at  Bogota  in  opposition  to  new 
forms  of  totalitarianism  and  in  stronger  determi- 
nation to  achieve  the  ideals  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic democracy  that  are  set  forth  in  all  their 
constitutions. 

The  United  States  and  its  sister  republics  of 
Latin  America  may  well  be  proud  of  the  record 
of  achievement  of  the  conference  at  Bogota.  In 
the  face  of  great  difficulties  it  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing new  and  firmer  foundations  for  the  co- 
operative relations  of  the  Americas.  Its  work  will 
have  lasting  and  material  benefits  for  the  future 
peace,  security,  and  economic  and  cultural  advance- 
ment of  the  peoples  of  all  our  21  American  nations. 
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Colombia  Expresses  Gratitude  for  American 
Red  Cross  Aid  During  Bogota  Demonstrations 

Exchange  of  Messages 

[Released  to  the  press  May  13] 

May  £,  1948. 
I  convey  to  Your  Excellency  my  most  sincere 
and  cordial  salutations  and  express  to  you  the 
thanks  of  the  Government  and  people  of  Colombia 
for  the  most  helpful  and  effective  collaboration 
and  assistance  rendered  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  on  the  occasion  of  the  distressing  events  of 
recent  days  which  placed  the  stability  of  our  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  grave  jeopardy.  The  in- 
valuable and  opportune  demonstration  of  soli- 
darity of  the  great  nation  and  Government  of 
which  Your  Excellency  is  President  is  a  proof  of 
the  bonds  of  sincere  and  loyal  friendship  which 
unite  our  two  peoples  and  Governments  and  which 
have  been  strengthened  on  this  occasion.  I  renew 
to  Your  Excellency  the  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration  and  of  my  deep  and  undying  grati- 
tude. 

Mariano  Ospina  Perez 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia 


May  12,  WIS 
I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  courteous  tele- 
gram of  May  2,  the  contents  of  which  have  been 
communicated  to  the  American  Red  Cross.  I 
speak  for  myself  and  for  the  American  people  in 
saying  that  we  have  esteemed  it  a  privilege  to  be 
able  to  furnish  neighborly  assistance  to  the  Colom- 
bian people. 

Harry  S.  Truman 


U.S.  Prepared  To  Resume  Diplomatic  Relations 
With  Nicaragua 

[Released  to  the  press  May  6] 

In  view  of  the  resolution  of  the  Ninth  In- 
ternational Conference  of  American  States 
at  Bogota  concerning  the  desirability  of  con- 
tinuity of  diplomatic  relations  among  the 
American  republics,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  informed  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  that  it  is  prepared  to  appoint  a 
new  Ambassador  to  Nicaragua  and  has  re- 
quested the  agrement  of  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment for  a  candidate  for  nomination  to 
this  position. 

Prior  to  this  action,  the  Governments  of 
the  other  American  republics  were  informed 
that  the  United  States  Government  contem- 
plated appointing  an  Ambassador  to  Nica- 
ragua. 


Grants-in-Aid   Awarded   to  Cultural  Leader 

Gaylord  W.  Anderson,  director  of  the  School  o: 
Public  Health,  University  of  Minnesota,  has  beei 
awarded  a  grant  by  the  Department  of  State  ii 
cooperation  with  the  Public  Health  Service  o: 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  for  a  series  of  lee 
tures  in  the  other  American  republics. 

Luis  Carlos  Mancini,  Assistant  to  the  Ministei 
of  Justice  of  Brazil,  has  arrived  in  Washingtoi 
for  conferences  with  the  Federal  Security  Agencj 
officials  as  part  of  a  three  months'  tour  of  th< 
United  States  to  study  American  methods  o: 
dealing  with  child-welfare  problems. 

Jorge  A.  Broggi,  Director  of  the  National  In 
stitute  of  Geology,  Lima,  has  arrived  in  Wash' 
ington  for  a  series  of  conferences  with  officials  oi 
various  Government  agencies  in  this  city  and  s, 
visit  to  scientific  centers  in  other  parts  of  th( 
country. 

Jorge  Pando  Gutierrez,  Director  General  o: 
Statistics  of  Bolivia,  arrived  in  Washington  tc 
consult  with  Census  Bureau  officials  concerning 
the  organization  of  the  Census  Department  of  Bo' 
livia  in  preparation  for  the  1950  census  there.  Mr 
Pando's  work  here  is  being  conducted  under  th< 
grant-in-aid  program  administered  by  the  Depart 
ment  of  State. 


Lesley  Frost  To  Visit  in  Latin  America 

The  Department  of  State  has  awarded  a  grant- 
in-aid  to  Miss  Lesley  Frost  for  a  six-months  visil 
to  several  Latin  American  republics,  including 
Chile,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Mexico,  where  sh( 
will  lecture  and  give  survey  courses  in  Americar 
literature  at  various  cultural  centers. 


Air-Transport    Agreement 
Venezuela  Signed 


With 
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[Released  to  the  press  May  14.' 

The  Department  of  State  announced  that  an  air- 
transport agreement  was  signed  on  May  14  in 
Caracas  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  Venezuela.  Ambassador  Walter 
J.  Donnelly  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  Dr.  Andres  Eloy  Blanco,  Ministei 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
of  Venezuela. 

This  air-transport  accord  is  the  first  agreement 
to  be  signed  between  the  present  Government  of 
Venezuela  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  is  also  the  first  interna- 
tional air-transport  agreement  authorizing  routes 
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'or  a  Venezuelan  airline.  It  is  thus  an  agreement 
>f  major  significance  in  the  creation  of  ties  be- 
,ween  the  two  countries  concerned. 

The  agreement  is  based  upon  the  terms  of  the 
'standard  form"  bilateral  air-transport  agreement 
Irawn  up  at  the  Chicago  aviation  conference  in 
.944,  as  modified  by  the  so-called  Bermuda  pro- 
visions concerning  fair  competition,  rates,  and 
)ther  related  aspects  of  air-transport  operations, 
[t  is  in  basic  accord,  therefore,  with  the  interna- 
ional  agreements  which  the  United  States  of 
America  has  with  most  of  the  countries  of  South 
America:  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Ecuador, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  and  Uruguay,  as  well  as  with  the 
nodern  agreements  between  the  United  States  and 
Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  China,  Egypt, 
France,  Greece,  India,  Italy,  Lebanon,  New  Zea- 
and,  the  Philippine  Kepublic,  Siam,  Syria,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
rhis  type  of  agreement  is  utilized  in  most  modern 
international  air-transport  agreements.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  36  bilateral  air-transport  agree- 
ments which  the  United  States  has  entered  into 
with  other  countries,  including  that  with  Colom- 
bia, were  entered  into  prior  to  the  formulation  of 
the  "Bermuda  principles". 


THE  RECORD   OF  THE  WEEK 

Letters  of  Credence 

Paraguay 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Paraguay,  Sefior 
Dr.  Don  Juan  Felix  Morales,  presented  his  credentials  to 
the  President  on  April  23.  For  the  text  of  the  Am- 
bassador's remarks  and  for  the  President's  reply,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  318  of  April  23,  1948. 

Tourist  Travel  to  Philippines 

[Released  to  the  press  April  12] 

The  Department  of  State  announces  that  the 
Philippine  Government  welcomes  tourist  travel 
and  that  the  food  supply,  taxis,  and  other  facili- 
ties are  now  adequate  for  a  normal  flow  of  visitors. 
The  Department  will  issue  passports  to  tourists 
upon  assurance  that  they  have  adequate  mainte- 
nance while  in  the  Philippines. 

Philippine  Republic  Extended  Time  for 
Renewing  Trade-Mark  Registration 

The  extension  until  June  30,  1948,  of  time  for 
renewing  trade-mark  registrations  with  respect 
to  the  Philippines  was  granted  by  the  President 
in  Proclamation  2786  (13  Federal  Register  2565) 
on  May  11,  1948. 
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U.S.  and  Canada  Conclude  Agreement  for  Sanitary 
Control  of  Shellfish  Industry 


EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 


[Keleased  to  the  press  May  5] 

The  United  States  and  Canada  concluded  on 
April  30, 1948,  by  an  exchange  of  notes,  an  agree- 
ment to  provide  for  cooperative  efforts  toward 
sanitary  control  of  the  shellfish  industry.  The 
agreement  is  the  result  of  discussions  between  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Ca- 
nadian Department  of  National  Health  and 
Welfare. 

The  texts  of  the  notes  follow : 

No.  106 

The  Canadian  Ambassador  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  the  Secretary  of  State  and,  on  the  in- 
structions of  his  Government,  has  the  honour  to 
inform  him  that  in  order  to  improve  sanitary  prac- 
tices in  the  shellfish  industries  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  and  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of 
I  information  with  reference  to  endorsement  of 
shellfish  certifications,  the  Canadian  Department 
.of  National  Health  and  Welfare  and  the  United 
|  States  Public  Health  Service  have  agreed  on  the 
j  desirability  of  an  Agreement  being  concluded  on 
;the  points  and  in  the  terms  set  forth  in  the  annexed 
j  memorandum. 

May  30,   1948 


If  such  an  agreement  is  acceptable  to  the  United 
States  Government,  it  is  the  proposal  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  that  this  Note  and  its  Annex 
together  with  a  reply  agreeing  thereto,  constitute 
an  agreement  between  the  two  Governments  effec- 
tive from  the  date  of  the  reply  from  the  United 
States  authorities. 
Canadian  Embassy, 

Washington,  D.C. 
4th  March  1948. 

ANNEX 
MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT 

4th  March  1948 

In  order  to  improve  the  sanitary  practices  pre- 
vailing in  the  shellfish  industries  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  it  is  agreed  as  follows : 

1.  Whatever  manual  of  recommended  practice 
for  sanitary  control  of  the  shellfish  industry  is 
approved  by  both  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  Canadian  Department  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare,  will  be  regarded  as  setting 
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forth  the  sanitary  principles  that  will  govern  the 
certification  of  shellfish  shippers. 

2.  The  degree  of  compliance  with  those  prin- 
ciples obtained  by  the  State  authorities  of  the 
United  States  will  be  reported  to  the  Canadian 
Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare  by 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  and  the 
degree  of  compliance  obtained  by  the  Provincial 
and  other  competent  authorities  in  Canada  will 
be  reported  by  the  Canadian  Department  of  Na- 
tional Health  and  Welfare  to  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service. 

3.  Whenever  inspections  of  shellfish  handling 
facilities  or  of  shellfish  growing  areas  are  desired 
by  either  party  to  this  Agreement,  the  other  party 
will  endeavour  to  facilitate  such  inspections. 

4.  This  Agreement  may  be  terminated  by  either 
party  giving  thirty  days'  notice. 


The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments 
to  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Canada  and 
has  the  honor  to  refer  to  his  note  No.  106  of  March 
4,  1948  proposing  that  an  agreement  be  entered 
into  between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Canada  in  the  following  terms : 

[The  above  memorandum  of  agreement  is  here 
repeated.] 

The  Memorandum  of  Agreement  as  set  forth 
above  is  acceptable  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  As  proposed  in  His 
Excellency's  note,  therefore,  that  note  and  the 
present  reply  are  regarded  as  constituting  an 
agreement  between  the  two  Governments,  effective 
on  the  date  of  the  present  note. 

Department  op  State, 

Washington,  April  30, 1948. 


Field  Investigation  of  Dredging  Operations  in 
Niagara  River 

[Released  to  the  press  May  14] 

On  February  13,  1948,  the  International  Joint 
Commission,  United  States  and  Canada,  was  re- 
quested by  Canada  and  the  United  States  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  into  certain  dredging  opera- 
tions that  were  conducted  on  Strawberry  Island 
in  the  Niagara  River  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
whether  these  operations  might  lead  to  removal 
of  obstructions  that  would  result  in  pollution  of 
waters  of  the  Niagara  River.  On  April  2,  1948, 
the  reference  was  amended  to  include  all  questions 
relating  to  the  pollution  of  the  Niagara  River. 

The  Commissioners  have  arranged  for  a  field  in- 
vestigation of  conditions  existing  in  the  Niagara 
River  with  respect  to  these  matters,  beginning  at 
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Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  May  21.  The  United  States 
Commissioners  are  A.  O.  Stanley,  former  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  Chairman  of  the  United  States. 
Section,  and  Roger  B.  McWhorter,  Chief  Counse 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  William  R 
Vallance  of  the  Department  of  State  will  go  tc 
Buffalo  on  May  20  to  make  preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  the  field  inspection  and  to  accompanj 
the  Commissioners.  Other  representatives  and 
technicians  are  expected  to  be  present  from  tht 
Public  Health  Service,  the  Army  Engineers,  and 
the  health  services  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  and 
New  York  State. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 

Operations  of  the  Department  of  State  in 
Connection  With  Programs  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration 

I  Under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration (Eca)  is  responsible  for  operations 
required  to  carry  out  the  programs  assigned  to  Eca' 
by  the  Act  or  by  Executive  order,  including  the 
review  and  appraisal  of  requirements  of  par- 
ticipating countries. 

II  In  its  relations  with  Eca,  the  Department  of 
State  will  be  guided  by  the  principles  set  forth  in 
Title  I,  Sec.  105  (b)  of  the  Act: 

"(1)  the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  keep  each  other  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed on  matters,  including  prospective  action, 
arising  within  the  scope  of  their  respective  duties 
which  are  pertinent  to  the  duties  of  the  other ; 

"(2)  whenever  the  Secretary  of  State  believes 
that  any  action,  proposed  action,  or  failure  to  act 
on  the  part  of  the  Administrator  is  inconsistent 
with  the  foreign-policy  objectives  of  the  United 
States,  he  shall  consult  with  the  Administrator 
and,  if  differences  of  view  are  not  adjusted  by  con- 
sultation, the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  final  decision ; 

"(3)  whenever  the  Administrator  believes  that 
any  action,  proposed  action,  or  failure  to  act  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  performing 
functions  under  this  title  is  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this  title,  he  shall  con- 
suit  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and,  if  differences  ' 
of  view  are  not  adjusted  by  consultation,  the 
matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  President  for  final 
decision." 

III  To  facilitate  the  orderly  and  systematic  dis- 
charge of  the  Department's  responsibilities  under 
the  Act,  and  to  insure  that  the  Department's  total 
concern  with  foreign  policy  formulation  and  ex- 
ecution is  adequately  related  to  programs  admin- 
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ered  by  the  Eoa,  there  is  hereby  established  the 
st  of  Coordinator  for  Foreign  Aid  and  Assist- 
ce  in  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary.  Under 
i  direction  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Under  Secre- 
:y,  the  Coordinator  will  be  assigned  the  fol- 
ding role : 

A.  General  responsibilities.  The  Coordinator 
11  advise  and  assist  the  Secretary  and  Under 
cretary  in  coordinating  Departmental  planning 
d  operations  on  foreign  aid  and  assistance  pro- 
ams  administered  by  the  Eca,  and  will  serve  as 
}  Department's  principal  liaison  officer  with 
:a. 

B  Duties  and  relationships.  In  cooperation 
th  the  staffs  of  all  units  of  the  Department  con- 
ned and  utilizing  to  the  full  existing  facilities 
d  channels  of  decision,  action  and  communica- 
n  the  Coordinator  will : 

L  Assure  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
pessary  relationships  with  the  Economic  Co- 
eration  Administration  ; 

I  On  behalf  of  the  Secretary,  as  provided  in  the 
t,  assure  that  the  responsible  officers  of  the  De- 
rtment  keep  the  staff  of  the  Administrator  cur- 
ltly  informed  on  matters  under  the  Secretary's 
mizance  which  are  pertinent  to  the  duties  of  the 
Iministrator.  Likewise,  the  Coordinator  will 
ve  as  the  central  officer  in  the  Department  to 
iure  that  the  responsible  officers  of  the  Depart- 
>nt  receive  similar  information  from  the  staff  of 
)  Administrator ; 

5  Expedite  and  otherwise  facilitate  the  prepara- 
n  by  the  appropriate  units  of  the  Department  of 
jessary  instructions  to  the  Department's  foreign 
sts ; 

t  Serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Department's  policy 
nmittee  for  foreign  aid  and  assistance  pro- 
ims,  referred  to  in  Departmental  Announcement 
L  of  January  19, 1948,  and  arrange  for  adequate 
iresentation  of  the  Department  on  inter-agency 
eign  aid  and  assistance  committees; 
)  Facilitate  the  reconciliation  or  definition  of 
licy  and  operational  disagreements  arising 
road  between  the  chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions 
i  the  chiefs  of  Eca  special  missions  which  have 
t^been  received  through  the  participation  of  the 
3.  Special  (Eca)  Representative  in  Europe; 
>  Assist,  as  necessary,  in  arranging  for  the  re- 
msible  offices  of  the  Department  to  provide,  sub- 
t  to  reimbursement,  such  administrative  and 
ler  services  for  the  Eca  in  Washington  and  the 
ecial  Representative  and  the  special  missions 
*oad  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Secre- 
y  and  the  Administrator ; 
'  Aid  the  responsible  officers  of  the  Department 
necessary  on  the  development  and  conclusion  of 
'eements  with  the  participating  European 
intries; 

!  Prepare  reports  to  the  Secretary  and  Under 
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Secretary  on  activities  and  progress  under  the  Act ; 
9  Perform  such  other  tasks  relating  to  the  De- 
partment's participation  in  foreign  aid  and  assist- 
ance programs  as  may  be  assigned  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  Under  Secretary. 

C  Organization.  The  Coordinator,  as  a  staff  aid 
to  the  Under  Secretary,  will  be  provided  with  the 
necessary  assistants  to  carry  out  the  responsibili- 
ties of  his  post. 

D  Relationships  within  the  Department.  The 
Coordinator  will : 

1  Serve  as  the  normal  channel  for  the  formal 
interchange  of  information  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  Eca  as  required  by  the  Act ; 

2  Facilitate  and  expedite  the  development  of 
uniform  Departmental  policies  on  foreign  aid  and 
assistance  matters. 

E  Relationships  with  other  agencies.  The  Co- 
ordinator will  have  continuing  relationships  with : 

1  The  Eca,  as  the  principal  liaison  officer  of  the 
Department  ; 

2  Committees  of  Congress  and  inter-agency 
committees  through  or  in  concert  with  appropriate 
officers  of  the  Department. 

Appointment  of  Officers 

The  State  Department  announced  on  May  6  the 
appointment  of  Frederick  C.  Oechsner  as  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Inter- 
national Information. 


Resignation  of  Clair  Wilcox 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April  30 
the  resignation  of  Clair  Wilcox  as  Director  of  the 
Office  of  International  Trade  Policy. 
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Confirmations 

On  May  21,  1948,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  following 
nominations : 

Robert  Butler  to  be  American  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  to  Cuba ; 

Ralph  H.  Ackerman  to  be  American  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public ; 

George  P.  Shaw  to  be  American  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  Nicaragua. 

On  May  5,  1948,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination  of 
Ely  E.  Palmer  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Afghanistan. 
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James  O.  Evans,  author  of  the  article  on  the  seventh  plenary  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  is  an  officer  in 
the  International  Resources  Division,  Department  of  State  Mr 
Evans  served  as  an  adviser  and  secretary  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to 
the  meeting. 
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enocide:  Report  of  the  U.S.  Representative  on 
COSOC  Committee1 


imposition  of  the  Committee 

The  ad  hoc  Committee  on  Genocide,  hereinafter 
ferred  to  as  the  Committee,  was  established  by 
solution  no.  117 (VI)  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
ouncil,  March  3, 1948.  The  following  states  were 
imed  by  the  resolution  to  serve  on  the  Committee : 
hina,  France,  Lebanon,  Poland,  the  Union  of 
aviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  States,  and 
enezuela.  The  Delegation  of  the  United  States 
I  the  Committee  consisted  of  John  Maktos,  of  the 
'epartment  of  State,  Representative,  and  Miss 
iatherine  B.  Fite,  of  the  Department  of  State, 
id  Mr.  A.  Abbot  Rosen,  of  the  Department  of 
ustice,  Advisers. 

erms  of  Reference  of  the  Committee 

The  resolution  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
ouncil  of  March  3, 1948,  reads  as  follows : 

"The  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
Taking  Cognizance  of  the  General  Assembly 
:esolution  No.  180(11)  of  23  November  1947. 

Establishes  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  composed  of 
le  following  Members  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
iouncil :  China,  France,  Lebanon,  Poland,  United 
tates  of  America,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
ublics,  and  Venezuela. 

Instructs  the  Committee : 

(a)  to  meet  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  United 
fations  in  order  to  prepare  the  draft  Convention 
ti  the  Crime  of  Genocide,  in  accordance  with  the 
bove-mentioned  resolution  of  the  General  As- 
imbly,  and  to  submit  this  draft  convention,  to- 
gether with  the  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
'ion  on  Human  Rights  thereon  to  the  next  session 
if  the  Economic  and  Social  Council ;  and, 

(b)  to  take  into  consideration  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  draft  convention,  the  draft  convention 
jrepared  by  the  Secretary-General,  the  comments 
f  the  Member  Governments  on  this  draft  conven- 
tion, and  other  drafts  on  the  matter  submitted  by 
|ny  Member  Government ; 

!  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  take  appro- 
priate measures  to  enable  the  Committee  effectively 
p  carry  out  the  tasks  entrusted  to  it." 
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Preceding  Resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly 

On  December  11,  1946,  the  General  Assembly 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  to  the  following 
effect : 

"Genocide  is  a  denial  of  the  right  of  existence  of 
entire  human  groups,  as  homicide  is  the  denial  of 
the  right  to  live  of  individual  human  beings ;  such 
denial  of  the  right  of  existence  shocks  the  con- 
science of  mankind,  results  in  great  losses  to 
humanity  in  the  form  of  cultural  and  other  con- 
tributions represented  by  these  human  groups,  and 
is  contrary  to  moral  law  and  to  the  spirit  and  aims 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Many  instances  of  such  crimes  of  genocide  have 
occurred  when  racial,  religious,  political  and  other 
groups  have  been  destroyed,  entirely  or  in  part. 

The  punishment  of  the  crime  of  genocide  is  a 
matter  of  international  concern. 

The  General  Assembly  therefore, 

Affirms  that  genocide  is  a  crime  under  interna- 
tional law  which  the  civilized  world  condemns, 
and  for  the  commission  of  which  principals  and 
accomplices — whether  private  individuals,  public 
officials  or  statesmen,  and  whether  the  crime  is 
committed  on  religious,  racial,  political  or  any 
other  grounds — are  punishable; 

Invites  the  Member  States  to  enact  the  necessary 
legislation  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of 
this  crime ; 

Recommends  that  international  co-operation  be 
organized  between  States  with  a  view  to  facilitat- 
ing the  speedy  prevention  and  punishment  of  the 
crime  of  genocide,  and,  to  this  end, 

Requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to 
undertake  the  necessary  studies,  with  a  view  to 
drawing  up  a  draft  convention  on  the  crime  of 
genocide  to  be  submitted  to  the  next  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly." 

A  further  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  on  November  23,  1947,  stating : 

"The  General  Assembly, 

Realizing  the  importance  of  the  problem  of  com- 
bating the  international  crime  of  genocide ; 

Reaffirming  its  resolution  96(1)  of  11  Decem- 
ber 1946  on  the  crime  of  genocide ; 

Declaring  that  genocide  is  an  international 
crime  entailing  national  and  international  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  individuals  and  States ; 


1  U.N.  doc.  E/794,  May  24,  1948. 
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Noting  that  a  large  majority  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  Members  of  the  United  Nations  have  not 
yet  submitted  their  observations  on  the  draft  Con- 
vention on  the  crime  of  genocide  prepared  by  the 
Secretariat  and  circulated  to  those  Governments 
by  the  Secretary-General  on  7  July  1947 ; 

Considering  that  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  has  stated  in  its  resolution  of  6  August 
1947  that  it  proposes  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible with  the  consideration  of  the  question  of 
genocide,  subject  to  any  further  instructions  which 
it  may  receive  from  the  General  Assembly, 

Bequests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to 
continue  the  work  it  has  begun  concerning  the  sup- 
pression of  the  crime  of  genocide,  including  the 
study  of  the  draft  Convention  prepared  by  the 
Secretariat,  and  to  proceed  with  the  completion 
of  a  convention,  taking  into  account  that  the  In- 
ternational Law  Commission,  which  will  be  set  up 
in  due  course  in  accordance  with  General  Assembly 
resolution  174(11)  of  21  November  1947,  has  been 
charged  with  the  formulation  of  the  principles 
recognized  in  the  Charter  of  the  Nurnberg 
Tribunal,  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  a  draft  code 
of  offences  against  peace  and  security ; 

Informs  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  that 
it  need  not  await  the  receipt  of  the  observations  of 
all  Members  before  commencing  its  work;  and 

Requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to 
submit  a  report  and  the  Convention  on  this  ques- 
tion to  the  third  regular  session  of  the  General 
Assembly." 

History  of  the  Committee's  Work 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  on 
April  5,  1948,  at  Lake  Success.  The  Committee 
continued  to  sit  through  May  10,  1948. 

The  United  States  Representative  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Committee,  the  Soviet  Represent- 
ative, vice-chairman,  and  the  Lebanese  Repre- 
sentative, rapporteur. 

The  Committee,  upon  the  motion  of  the  Soviet 
Representative,  voted  that  before  proceeding  to 
the  actual  drafting  of  a  convention  on  genocide, 
it  would  discuss  and  make  preliminary  decisions 
on  ten  basic  principles  outlined  in  a  paper  pre- 
sented by  the  Soviet  Representative.  (U.N.  doc. 
E/AC.25/7.)  After  a  discussion  of  the  princi- 
ples, the  Committee  proceeded  to  the  actual  work 
of  drafting. 

A  special  subcommittee  was  elected  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  draft  the  formal  articles  of  the  treaty 
(articles  11  through  19).  The  subcommittee  con- 
sisted of  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
as  chairman,  Poland,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  The  articles  prepared  by  the 
subcommittee  were  adopted  by  the  Committee 
substantially  as  drafted. 

To  aid  it  in  its  work,  the  Committee  had  before 
it  a  draft  convention  on  genocide  prepared  by  the 
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Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  (U.N.  doc 
E/447),  a  draft  convention  submitted  by  th' 
French  Government  (U.N.  doc.  E/623/Add.l) 
a  draft  convention  circulated  informally  by  th 
Soviet  Representative,  and  a  draft  conventioi 
submitted  by  the  United  States  on  September  3C 
1947  (U.N.  doc.  E/623,  pp.  35^t0).  It  wa 
pointed  out  by  the  United  States  Representative 
that  it  had  been  specifically  stated  in  the  Unitec 
States  Mission's  press  release  no.  376  of  Februar 
10,  1948,  that  this  draft  did  "not  represent  th 
final  position  of  the  United  States  Government' 

The  Committee  at  first  decided  to  give  priority 
to  no  one  text,  but  later  decided  to  use  as  a  basi 
of  discussion  a  draft  text  submitted  by  the  Chines* 
Representative.     (U.N.  doc.  E/AC.25/9.) 

The  draft  convention  finally  agreed  upon  is  at 
tached  as  annex  A.  The  text  of  the  convention  a 
a,  whole  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  5  to  1  (th 
U.S.S.R.  dissenting) ,  with  1  abstention  (Poland) 

Summary  of  the  Draft  Convention 

Briefly  stated,  the  draft  convention  declare, 
genocide  to  be  a  crime  under  international  lat 
(article  1),  and  defines  it  in  terms  of  "deliberat' 
acts  committed  with  the  intent  to  destroy  a  na- 
tional, racial,  religious  or  political  group,  oi 
grounds  of  the  national  or  racial  origin,  religiou 
belief,  or  political  opinion  of  its  members' 
(article  2).  In  other  words,  to  fall  within  th< 
category  of  genocide,  an  act  must  have  the  abovt 
specified  intent  and  motive.  The  "deliberate  acts' 
are  listed  as : 

"  (1)  killing  members  of  the  group ; 

"(2)  impairing  the  physical  integrity  of  mem 
bers  of  the  group ; 

"(3)  inflicting  on  members  of  the  grouj 
measures  or  conditions  of  life  aimed  at  causing 
their  deaths ; 

"(4)  imposing  measures  intended  to  prevent 
births  within  the  group." 

Article  3  defines  so-called  "cultural  genocide"  a; 
any  deliberate  act  committed  with  the  intent  to  de 
stroy  the  language,  religion,  or  culture  of  a  na 
tional,  racial,  or  religious  group  on  grounds  of  th< 
national  or  racial  or  religious  belief  of  its  mem 
bers,  such  as : 

"  (1)  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  language  of  th< 
group  in  daily  intercourse  or  in  schools,  or  the 
printing  and  circulation  of  publications  in  tht 
language  of  the  group ; 

"  (2)  destroying  or  preventing  the  use  of  librar- 
ies, museums,  schools,  historical  monuments 
places  of  worship  or  other  cultural  institutions  anc 
objects  of  the  group." 

In  article  4,  not  only  genocide,  but  also  con 
spiracy,  attempt,  and  direct  public  or  private  in 
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dtement  to  commit  genocide  and  complicity  in 
my  of  these  acts  are  declared  punishable. 

Article  5  states  that  heads  of  state,  public  of- 
icials,  or  private  individuals  shall  be  punished. 

The  parties  to  the  convention  undertake  in 
xticle  6  to  enact  the  necessary  legislation  in  ac- 
ordance  with  their  constitutional  procedures  to 
;ive  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  convention. 

Article  7  recognizes  the  jurisdiction  of  "a  com- 
>etent  international  tribunal"  as  well  as  the  juris- 
liction  of  the  tribunals  of  the  country  where  the 
iffense  is  committed. 

Under  article  8,  the  parties  to  the  convention 
nay  call  upon  any  competent  organ  of  the  United 
Nations  to  take  appropriate  action  under  the 
Charter  for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of 
;enocide,  and  may  bring  to  the  attention  of  any 
uch  organ  any  cases  of  violation  of  the  convention. 

Article  9  provides  for  extradition  for  genocide 
nd  other  acts  enumerated  in  article  4. 

Article  10  refers  disputes  as  to  the  interpreta- 
ion  or  application  of  the  convention  to  the  Inter- 
lational  Court  of  Justice. 

The  remaining  articles  11-19  contain  the  formal 
> revisions  (language,  etc.). 
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Comments  on  the  Draft  Convention 

The  United  States  Representative  opposed  the 
inclusion  of  so-called  "cultural  genocide"  in  the 
convention  (article  3),  feeling  that  the  subject 
should  more  properly  be  taken  up  in  connection 
with  the  protection  of  minorities.  He  stated  that 
the  act  of  creating  the  new  crime  of  genocide  was 
one  of  extreme  gravity,  and  the  United  States  felt 
that  the  convention  should  be  confined  to  those 
barbarous  acts  directed  against  individuals  whieh 
form  the  basic  concept  of  public  opinion  on  this 
subject.  The  French  Representative,  not  being 
satisfied  with  the  formula  worked  out  in  article  3, 
also  opposed  its  inclusion. 

The  United  States  Representative  was  also  op- 
posed to  the  inclusion  of  "direct  incitement"  as  a 
punishable  act  under  article  4.  He  stated  that  in- 
citement to  commit  genocide  should  be  punishable 
only  so  far  as  it  constituted  "attempt"  or  "con- 
spiracy" (which  are  made  punishable  under  the 
same  article) ,  but  that  incitement  to  commit  geno- 
cide should  not  be  separately  listed  as  a  punishable 
offence. 


ANNEX  A:  DRAFT  CONVENTION  ON  GENOCIDE 
As  adopted  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Genocide  a 


PREAMBLE 

Phe  High  Contracting  Parties, 

Declaring  that  genocide  is  a  grave  crime  against  man- 
tad  which  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  aim  of  the  United 
rations  and  which  the  civilized  world  condemns ; 

Having  been  profoundly  shocked  by  many  recent  in- 
tances  of  genocide ; 

Having  taken  note  of  the  fact  that  the  International 
lilitary  Tribunal  at  Nurnberg  in  its  judgment  of  Septem- 
er  30th-October  1st  1946  has  punished  under  a  different 
Jgal  description  certain  persons  who  have  committed  acts 
imilar  to  those  which  the  present  Convention  aims  at 
unishing,  and 

Being  convinced  that  the  prevention  and  punishment 
f  genocide  requires  international  cooperation, 

Hereby  agree  to  prevent  and  punish  the  crime  as  herein- 
fter  provided: 

Article  I 

(Genocide:  a  crime  under  international  law) 

Genocide  is  a  crime  under  international  law  whether 
ommitted  in  time  of  peace  or  in  time  of  war. 

Article  II 
("Physical"  and  "biological"  genocide) 

In  this  Convention  genocide  means  any  of  the  following 
eliberate  acts  committed  with  the  intent  to  destroy  a 
ational,  racial,  religious  or  political  group,  on  grounds 
■f  the  national  or  racial  origin,  religious  belief,  or  political 
pinion  of  its  members : 

(1)  killing  members  of  the  group; 
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(2)  impairing  the  physical  integrity  of  members  of  the 
group ; 

(3)  inflicting  on  members  of  the  group  measures  or 
conditions  of  life  aimed  at  causing  their  deaths; 

(4)  imposing  measures  intended  to  prevent  births 
within  the  group. 

Article  III 

("Cultural"  genocide) 

In  this  Convention  genocide  also  means  any  deliberate 
act  committed  with  the  intent  to  destroy  the  language, 
religion,  or  culture  of  a  national,  racial  or  religious  group 
on  grounds  of  the  national  or  racial  origin  or  religious 
belief  of  its  members  such  as : 

(1)  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  language  of  the  group 
in  daily  intercourse  or  in  schools,  or  the  printing  and 
circulation  of  publications  in  the  language  of  the  group; 

(2)  destroying  or  preventing  the  use  of  libraries, 
museums,  schools,  historical  monuments,  places  of  worship 
or  other  cultural  institutions  and  objects  of  the  group. 

Article  IV 

(Punishable  acts) 

The  following  acts  shall  be  punishable : 

(a)  genocide  as  defined  in  Articles  II  and  III; 

(b)  conspiracy  to  commit  genocide; 

(c)  direct  incitement  in  public  or  in  private  to  commit 
genocide  whether  such  incitement  be  successful  or  not ; 

*  The  notes  in  parentheses  placed  before  the  articles 
which  indicate  the  subject  dealt  with  therein  are  not 
intended  to  be  part  of  the  convention. 
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(d)  attempt  to  commit  genocide; 

(e)  complicity  in  any  of  the  acts  enumerated  in  this 
article. 

Article  V 

(Persons  liable) 

Those  committing  genocide  or  any  of  the  other  acts 
enumerated  in  Article  IV  shall  be  punished  whether  they 
are  Heads  of  State,  public  officials  or  private  individuals. 

Article  VI 
(Domestic  legislation) 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to  enact  the 
necessary  legislation  in  accordance  with  their  consti- 
tutional procedures  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Convention. 

Article  VII 
(Jurisdiction) 

Persons  charged  with  genocide  or  any  of  the  other 
acts  enumerated  in  Article  IV  shall  be  tried  by  a  compe- 
tent tribunal  of  the  State  in  the  territory  of  which  the 
act  was  committed  or  by  a  competent  international 
tribunal. 

Article  VIII 
(Action  of  the  United  Nations) 

1.  A  party  to  this  Convention  may  call  upon  any  com- 
petent organ  of  the  United  Nations  to  take  such  action  as 
may  be  appropriate  under  the  Charter  for  the  prevention 
and  suppression  of  genocide. 

2.  A  party  to  this  Convention  may  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  any  competent  organ  of  the  United  Nations  any  case 
of  violation  of  this  Convention. 

Article  IX 
(Extradition) 

1.  Genocide  and  the  other  acts  enumerated  in  Article  IV 
shall  not  be  considered  as  political  crimes  and  therefore 
shall  be  grounds  for  extradition. 

2.  Each  party  to  this  Convention  pledges  itself  to  grant 
extradition  in  such  cases  in  accordance  with  its  laws  and 
treaties  in  force. 

Article  X 

(Settlement  of  disputes  by  the  International  Court  of 
Justice) 

Disputes  between  the  High  Contracting  Parties  relating 
to  the  interpretation  or  application  of  this  Convention 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
provided  that  no  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  involving  an  issue  which  has 
been  referred  to  and  is  pending  before  or  has  been  passed 
upon  by  a  competent  international  criminal  tribunal. 

FINAL    CLAUSES 

Article  XI 
(Languages,  date  of  the  Convention) 

The  present  Convention  of  which  the  Chinese,  English, 
French,  Russian  and  Spanish  texts  are  equally  authentic 
shall  bear  the  date  of    .    .    . 


3  The  dates  for  the  time  limits  will  have  to  be  filled  in 
according  to  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  Convention  by 
the  General  Assembly. 
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Article  XII 

(States   eligible   to   become  parties   to   the   Conventio: 
Means  of  becoming  a  party) 

1.  The  percent  convention  shall  be  open  until  31  . 
194  .  .  .3  for  signature  on  behalf  of  any  Members  < 
the  United  Nations  and  of  any  non-member  State  to  whk 
an  invitation  to  sign  has  been  addressed  by  the  Gener; 
Assembly. 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified  and  the  instr 
ments  of  ratification  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secretar 
General  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  After  1  .  .  .  194  .  .  .3  the  present  Conventic 
may  be  acceded  to  on  behalf  of  any  Member  of  the  Unite 
Nations  and  of  any  non-member  State  that  has  received  a 
invitation  as  aforesaid. 

Instruments  of  accession  shall  be  deposited  with  tl 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  XIII 
(Coming  into  force  of  the  Convention) 

1.  The  present  Convention  shall  come  into  force  on  tl 
ninetieth  day  following  the  receipt  by  the  Secretary-Gel 
eral  of  the  United  Nations  of  not  less  than  twenty  instr! 
ments  of  ratification  or  accession. 

2.  Ratification  or  accession  received  after  the  Convei 
tion  has  come  into  force  shall  become  effective  as  from  tl 
ninetieth  day  following  the  date  of  deposit  with  tb 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  XIV 
(Duration  of  the  Convention — Denunciation) 

1.  The  present  Convention  shall  remain  in  effect  for 
period  of  five  years  dating  from  its  entry  into  force. 

2.  It  shall  remain  in  force  for  further  successive  perioc 
of  five  years  for  such  Contracting  Parties  that  have  nc 
denounced  it  at  least  six  months  before  the  expiration  < 
the  current  period. 

3.  Denunciation  shall  be  effected  by  a  written  notiflci 
tion  addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Unite 
Nations. 

Article  XV 

(Abrogation  of  the  Convention) 

Should  the  number  of  Parties  to  this  Convention  becom 
less  than  sixteen  as  a  result  of  denunciations,  the  Convei 
tion  shall  cease  to  have  effect  as  from  the  date  on  whic 
the  last  of  these  denunciations  shall  become  operative. 

Article  XVI 
(Revision  of  the  Convention) 

1.  Upon  receipt  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Unite 
Nations  of  written  communications  from  one-fourth  of  tb 
number  of  High  Contracting  Parties,  requesting  considers 
tion  of  the  revision  of  the  present  Convention  and  th 
transmission  of  the  respective  requests  to  the  Genen 
Assembly,  the  Secretary-General  shall  transmit  such  con 
munications  to  the  General  Assembly. 

2.  The  General  Assembly  shall  decide  upon  the  step: 
if  any,  to  be  taken  in  respect  of  such  requests. 

Article  XVII 
(Notifications  by  the  Secretary-General) 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  shall  notif 
all  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  non-member  State 
referred  to  in  Article  XII  of  all  signatures,  ratification; 
and  accessions  received  in  accordance  with  Articles  XI 
and  XIII,  of  the  date  upon  which  the  present  Conventio 
has  come  into  force,  of  denunciations  received  in  accoro 
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ace  with  Article  XIV  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Convention 
fected  as  provided  by  Article  XV  and  of  requests  for  re- 
ision  of  the  Convention  made  in  accordance  with 
rticle  XVI. 

Article  XVIII 

Deposit  of  the  original  of  the  Convention  and  transmis- 
sion of  copies  to  Governments) 

1.  The  original  of  this  Convention  shall  be  deposited  in 
te  Archives  of  the  United  Nations. 
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2.  A  certified  copy  thereof  shall  be  transmitted  to  all 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  non-member 
States  referred  to  under  Article  XII. 

Article  XIX 
(Registration  of  the  Convention) 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  registered  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations  on  the  date  of  its  com- 
ing into  force. 


ccomplishments  of  UNESCO 


BY  GEORGE  V.  ALLEN 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs 


Three  years  ago  the  representatives  of  50  na- 
ons,  assembled  in  this  city,  signed  the  Charter  of 
le  United  Nations.  One  of  the  aims  of  this 
harter,  as  stated  in  its  provisions,  was  "To 
thieve  international  cooperation  in  solving  inter- 
ational  problems  of  an  economic,  social,  cultural, 
r  humanitarian  character,  and  in  promoting  and 
icouraging  respect  for  human  rights  and  funda- 
lental  freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as  to 
ice,  sex,  language,  or  religion  .  .  ." 
Unesco  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  international 
itergovernmental  system  of  the  United  Nations. 
nesco  must  be  the  last  inner  sanctuary  of  those 
>rces  working  to  find  a  basis,  through  education 
id  honest  cooperation  among  peoples,  for  a  last- 
ig  and  just  peace. 

While  the  central  objective  of  Unesco  is  the 
tine  as  that  of  the  United  Nations,  the  special 
rovince  of  Unesco  is  to  promote  collaboration 
nong  the  nations  through  education,  science,  and 
ilture. 

Unesco's  contribution  to  this  central  objective 
ill  be  made  slowly,  perhaps  almost  impercepti- 
ly,  for  such,  in  general,  is  the  nature  of  education 
id  of  cultural  and  scientific  collaboration. 
We  must  avoid  confusion  on  this  point. 
'nesco  has  an  immediate  program — indeed,  many 
rograms.  In  every  project,  steps  can  be  taken 
t  once,  some  targets  can  be  reached  soon.  But  let 
3  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  long-range  objec- 
ve  and  not  be  distracted  from  the  patient,  con- 
ructive  labors  to  which  Unesco  summons  us. 
Unesco  is  not  directly  concerned  with  the  resolu- 
on  of  many  of  the  immediate  political  and  eco- 
omic  issues  of  the  world,  even  though  most  of 
lese  issues  will  inevitably  find  some  reflections  in 
ur  deliberations.  Unesco's  unique  function  is 
ither  to  mobilize  the  forces  of  education,  science, 
nd  culture  for  the  ultimate  establishment  of  a 
fee  and  peaceful  world  community. 
The  conviction  that  a  free  and  peaceful  world 
Jmniunity  can  be  achieved  does  not  yet  have 
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strong  roots  in  the  minds  of  men.  Unesco's  job  is 
to  enrich  the  soil  and  help  strengthen  the  roots. 
Like  good  gardeners,  we  must  go  on  with  that 
spade  work,  without  looking  for  miracles  of  rapid 
fruition,  and  undeterred  by  fears  of  drouth  or 
blight. 

Unesco  is  a  small  organization  with  a  large  job. 
If  you  could  see  Unesco  in  action  it  would  look 
something  like  this.  In  an  old  hotel  in  Paris, 
about  400  people  are  at  work.  While  they  are 
engaged  in  a  tremendous  enterprise,  they  are 
spending  only  about  seven  million  dollars  a  year. 
In  one  room  a  former  school  superintendent  from 
Poland  is  gathering  information  about  the  de- 
struction of  schools  and  laboratories  and  libraries 
in  the  war-devastated  countries.  A  Frenchman  in 
another  office  is  studying  the  needs  in  those  same 
countries  for  radio  sets  and  film  projectors  and 
newsprint. 

Reports  are  coming  to  them  from  field  staffs  in 
Europe  and  China,  Burma,  the  Philippines,  and 
other  countries  ravaged  by  war. 

In  another  office  at  Unesco  House,  Professor 
James  Quillen,  of  Stanford,  is  preparing  sugges- 
tions which  will  come  back  to  educators  in  this 
country  and  in  all  the  member  states  on  ways  in 
which  textbooks  and  teaching  materials  can  be 
improved  so  as  to  contribute  to  international 
understanding. 

At  the  same  time  Unesco  will  be  promoting  the 
publication  of  books  which  explain  national  tradi- 
tions and  viewpoints  of  its  member  states  to  one 
another. 

In  another  corner  of  Unesco  House  you  would 
see  three  or  four  men  busily  drawing  up  sugges- 
tions for  radio  scripts  and  for  educational  films 
which  will  be  submitted  to  producers  in  each  coun- 
try. These  programs  and  films  emphasize  themes 
of  human  cooperation,  and  the  common  heritage 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  mankind. 


'Excerpts  from  an  address  made  before  the  Pacific 
Regional  Conference  on  Unesco  at  San  Francisco  on  May 
13,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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These  are  but  a  few  illustrations  of  Unesco  at 
work. 

Unesco's  work  originates  in  Unesco  House,  but 
in  its  accomplishment  it  draws  upon  the  educa- 
tional and  intellectual  resources  of  all  its  member 
nations.  Unesco  House  is  a  physical  center  of  in- 
ternational cooperation.  It  provides  what  has 
never  existed  before — a  continuing  home  for  in- 
ternational conferences  of  educators  and  scientists 
and  scholars.  It  provides  such  humdrum,  but  in- 
dispensable, services  as  conference  rooms,  secre- 
tarial staff,  and  interpreters.  It  is  a  meeting  point 
and  a  growing  point  for  the  international  mind. 

One  of  Unesco's  activities  is  international  com- 
munication. This  embraces  the  international  use 
of  radio  and  films  and  press ;  the  free  flow  of  ideas 
across  national  boundaries;  the  interchange  of 
books;  and  the  development  of  public  libraries. 
We  seek  to  destroy  any  barriers  to  the  freest  flow 
of  information  and  thought  between  nations.  We 
seek,  moreover,  to  prevent  the  great  instruments 
of  mass  communications  from  being  manipulated 
in  order  to  warp  the  minds  of  men. 

An  incident  which  occurred  in  Poland  recently 
illustrates  the  unfortunate  barriers  to  the  free  in- 
terchange of  information  which  exist.  In  our 
Embassy  in  Warsaw,  we  have  an  information 
office  where  Polish  citizens  may  obtain  informa- 
tion about  the  United  States— texts  of  speeches 
made  in  the  United  States  and  of  editorials  pub- 
lished in  the  American  press.  A  few  days  ago,  the 
Polish  Government  promptly  began  to  detain  for 
questioning  any  Poles  who  visited  our  information 
office.  A  high  Polish  official  declared  that  the 
American  Embassy  in  Warsaw  was  placing  Polish 
citizens  in  jeopardy  by  making  information  avail- 
able to  them ! 

I  am  glad  to  point  out  that  copies  of  Izvestia  and 
Pravda  are  sold  alongside  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  the  newsstands  of  New  York.  Volumes  by  Karl 
Marx  and  Adolf  Hitler  are  found  alongside  the 
works  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  on  library  shelves 
throughout  this  country. 

The  Unesco  effort  to  increase  communication 
among  nations  embraces  not  only  the  interchange 
of  ideas  but  also  of  persons.  Unesco  seeks  the 
widest  flow  of  students,  scholars,  and  cultural 
leaders  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  in  all 
directions. 

There  are  now  approximately  20,000  foreign 
students  in  the  United  States  and  about  half  as 
many  Americans  abroad.  It  is  my  view  that  the 
United  States,  in  keeping  with  the  principles  of 
Unesco,  should  always  ask  to  keep  open  the  door 
for  the  widest  interchange  of  visits  between  Am- 
ericans and  the  people  of  every  other  country. 
I  would  not  be  warranted  in  leading  you  to  expect 
that  the  interchange  of  persons  with  eastern  Eu- 
rope is  likely  to  increase  in  the  near  future,  either 
under  Unesco  or  any  other  program.    The  Ameri- 
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can  Embassy  in  Moscow,  watchful  for  any  in.- 
cation  that  the  Soviet  authorities  might  relax  1< 
adamant  attitude  they  had  previously  shown,  vs 
prompt  to  renew  various  suggestions  for  cultu:J 
interchanges  which  had  long  been  pending.  C< 
was  a  suggestion  that  the  conductor  of  the  Mosc J 
Symphony  Orchestra  might  serve  as  a  guest  c( 
ductor  in  Boston.  However,  this  subject,  like  i 
merous  others  we  had  been  pressing,  has  continyd 
to  fall  on  entirely  deaf  ears.  Nor  was  any  invi  • 
tion  obtained  for  an  American  conductor  to  vil 
Moscow. 

This  is  merely  one  of  dozens  of  efforts  whil 
have  been  made  by  the  American  Government  co 
sistently  for  the  past  15  years.  Nonetheless,  i 
should  continue  to  be  eager  to  take  advantage  j 
any  opportunity  which  others  may  make  possiif 
for  the  widest  exchange  of  visitors  or  students  w.i 
any  nation  which  shows  any  inclination  to  perrl 
it.  We  must  do  so  if  we  remain  loyal  to  ci 
Unesco  pledge. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "What  has  Unej: 
actually  accomplished  up  to  the  present  time' 
Our  aims  are  high,  but  have  we  done  anythi] 
concrete?  While  Unesco's  accomplishments  u 
not  all  that  we  could  hope  for,  we  are  able  : 
report  tangible  results. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  forty-seven  was  the  fil 
year  of  operations  for  the  United  Nations  Ef- 
cational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organizati: 
(Unesco).  Much  of  its  work  during  this  fil 
year  was  the  exploration  and  planning  which  u 
indispensable  preliminary  steps  in  any  signifies  1 
international  enterprise.  Even  so  there  were  son 
real  accomplishments  in  this  initial  year.  It 
example : 

Unesco  sent  trained  investigators  to  6  countr  ■ 
and  questionnaires  to  14,  to  compile  informatii 
on  needs  in  educational,  scientific,  and  cultuil 
reconstruction.  Findings  were  published  in  ne- 
letters  and  the  Book  of  Needs. 

Unesco  stimulated  member  countries  to  hf] 
meet  these  needs.  Typical  examples  of  gifts:  3S 
sets  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  (United  Stal- 
of  America)  ;  25,000  copies  of  classics  (France; 
5,000  maps,  700  sets  of  periodicals,  450  pamphL; 
(South  Africa)  ;  250,000  textbooks  (Junior  El 
Cross  of  California,  for  Philippines)  ;  1,000,0] 
pencils  (San  Francisco  Campfire  Girls) ;  schd 
stationery,  books,  and  clothing  (Swiss  schd 
children,  for  Greece) . 

Training  fellowships  are  being  contributed 
Belgium    (5),  France    (20),  British  Film  Pi- 
ducers   (10),  American  Chemical  Society   (1C, 
Phi  Delta  Kappa  (1),  Rotary  International  (a 
New  Zealand  ($75,000),  Australia  ($200,000). 

Unesco  has  very  little  money  to  spend  itself  I 
direct  aid,  but  has  established  62  Unesco  schola- 

(Continued  on  page  780) 
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Security  Council  Action  on  Palestine 


lease-Fire  Order1 

The  Security  Council 

Taking  into  consideration  that  previous  reso- 
utions  of  the  Security  Council  in  respect  to  Pales- 
ine  have  not  been  complied  with  and  that  military 
perations  are  taking  place  in  Palestine; 

Calls  upon  all  Governments  and  authorities, 
rithout  prejudice  to  the  rights,  claims  or  position 
f  the  parties  concerned,  to  abstain  from  any  hos- 
ile  military  action  in  Palestine  and  to  that  end  to 
ssue  a  cease-fire  order  to  their  military  and  para- 
military forces  to  become  effective  within  thirty- 
ix  hours  after  midnight  New  York  standard 
ime,  22  May  1948; 

Calls  upon  the  Truce  Commission  and  upon  all 
iarties  concerned  to  give  the  highest  priority  to 
be  negotiation  and  maintenance  of  a  truce  in  the 
/ity  of  Jerusalem ; 

Directs  the  Truce  Commission  established  by 
be  Security  Council  by  its  resolution  of  23  April 
948  2  to  report  to  the  Security  Council  on  the 
ompliance  with  the  two  preceding  paragraphs  of 
bis  resolution ; 

Calls  upon  all  parties  concerned  to  facilitate  by 
11  means  in  their  power  the  task  of  the  United 
lations  Mediator  appointed  in  execution  of  the 
esolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  14  May 
948. 

our-Week  Truce ' 

The  Security  Council, 

Desiring  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
l  Palestine  without  prejudice  to  the  rights,  claims 
ad  position  of  either  Arabs  or  Jews, 

Calls  upon  all  Governments  and  authorities  con- 
;rned  to  order  a  cessation  of  all  acts  of  armed 
)rce  for  a  period  of  four  weeks, 

Calls  upon  all  Governments  and  authorities  con- 
?rned  to  undertake  that  they  will  not  introduce 
ghting  personnel  into  Palestine,  Egypt,  Iraq, 
iebanon,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Trans-Jordan  and 

emen  during  the  cease  fire  and 

Calls  upon  all  Governments  and  authorities  con- 
irned,  should  men  of  military  age  be  introduced 
ito  countries  or  territories  under  their  control,  to 
ndertake  not  to  mobilize  or  submit  them  to  mili- 
ary training  during  the  cease  fire, 
\  Calls  upon  all  Governments  and  authorities  con- 
irned  to  refrain  from  importing  or  exporting  war 
l  aterial  into  or  to  Palestine,  Egypt,  Iraq,  Lebanon, 
(audi  Arabia,  Syria,  Trans-Jordan  and  Yemen 
luring  the  cease  fire, 
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Urges  all  Governments  and  authorities  con- 
cerned to  take  every  possible  precaution  for  the 
protection  of  the  holy  places  and  of  the  City  of 
Jerusalem,  including  access  to  all  shrines  and  sanc- 
tuaries for  the  purpose  of  worship  by  those  who 
have  an  established  right  to  visit  and  worship  at 
them, 

Instructs  the  United  Nations  Mediator  for  Pal- 
estine, in  concert  with  the  Truce  Commission,  to 
supervise  the  observance  of  the  above  provisions, 
and  decides  that  they  shall  be  provided  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  military  observers. 

Instructs  the  United  Nations  Mediator  to  make 
contact  with  all  parties  as  soon  as  the  cease  fire  is 
enforced  with  a  view  to  carrying  out  his  functions 
as  determined  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Calls  upon  all  concerned  to  give  the  greatest 
possible  assistance  to  the  United  Nations  Mediator, 

Instructs  the  United  Nations  Mediator  to  make 
a  weekly  report  to  the  Security  Council  during 
the  cease  fire, 

Invites  the  states  members  of  the  Arab  League 
and  the  Jewish  and  Arab  authorities  in  Palestine 
to  communicate  their  acceptance  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Security  Council  not  later  than  6.00  p.m., 
New  York  Standard  Time,  on  1  June  1948, 

Decides  that  if  the  present  resolution  is  rejected 
by  either  party  or  by  both,  or  if,  having  been 
accepted,  it  is  subsequently  repudiated  or  violated, 
the  situation  in  Palestine  will  be  reconsidered  with 
a  view  to  action  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter. 

Calls  upon  all  Governments  to  take  all  possible 
steps  to  assist  in  the  implementation  of  this  res- 
olution. 

U.S.  Asks  Jewish  and  Arab  States  To  Cooperate 

in  Cease-Fire  Order 

[Released  to  the  press  May  24] 

The  Department  on  May  24  telegraphed  the 
chiefs  of  the  American  Missions  in  Egypt,  Iraq, 
Syria,  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  Yemen 
directing  them  to  approach  either  the  Chief  of 
State  or  the  Foreign  Minister  in  the  country  to 
which  each  is  accredited  to  say  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  gravely  disturbed  at  the 
present  course  of  developments  in  Palestine  and 
that  the  United  States  Government  hopes  that  the 

1  U.N.  doc.  S/773,  May  22,  1948.  Resolution  adopted  at 
the  302d  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  on  May  22. 

3  Bulletin  of  May  9,.  1948,  p.  594. 

8  U.N.  doc.  S/801,  May  29,  1948.  Resolution  adopted  by 
the  Security  Council  on  May  29, 1948. 
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government  to  which  he  is  accredited  will,  as  a 
fellow  member  of  the  United  Nations,  give  full 
cooperation  in  respect  to  the  cease-fire  resolution 
adopted  May  22  by  the  Security  Council. 

The  Department  followed  this  action  by  tele- 
graphing similar  instructions  to  the  American 
Vice  Consul  in  charge  of  the  Consulate  General  in 
Jerusalem,  William  C.  Burdett,  to  approach  the 
Government  of  Trans  Jordan. 

The  appeal  of  the  United  States  Government 
was  taken  unilaterally  and  follows  numerous  rep- 
resentations made  on  the  question  of  Palestine  to 
both  the  Arab  states  and  Jewish  leaders. 
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ships,  and  has  furnished  50  sets  of  scientific  app: 
ratus  to  technical  schools,  at  a  cost  of  $75,000. 

Unesco  has  also  published  a  useful  handbook  < 
suggestions  to  teachers  in  devastated  countrie 
The  Teacher  and  the  Postwar  Child.  This  is  s] 
useful  that  the  United  States  Office  of  Militai 
Government  in  Germany  has  translated  and  pul 
lished  it. 

Unesco  held  its  first  international  summ< 
school  for  teachers  on  ways  of  teaching  to  pr> 
mote  international  understanding.  Eighty-tw 
of  the  world's  best  teachers,  from  31  countries,  toe 
part  in  this  6-week  summer  school.  A  pamphl 
has  been  published  describing  the  summer  schoc 
Unesco  in  Action. 

Unesco  has  also  pushed  ahead  the  ambitioi 
project  for  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  trop 
cal  basin  of  the  Amazon ;  an  international  conf e 
ence  at  Belem,  Para,  Brazil,  drew  up  plans  for  th 
long-term  project.  Moreover,  Unesco  has  estal 
lished  three  regional  centers,  in  Cairo,  Rio  c 
Janeiro,  and  Nanking.  These  field  science  coope; 
ation  offices  are  centers  for  promoting  contacts  ai! 
exchange  of  scientific  information  among  scie? 
tists  in  isolated  areas. 

Negotiations  have  been  started  for  establishh 
demonstration  ("pilot")  projects  in  fundament 
education  in  Haiti,  British  East  Africa,  an 
China. 

The  faith  in  which  Unesco  was  created  is  tl 
faith  which  animates  us  today. 

There  are  governments  of  both  the  right  an 
left  today  which  reject  the  free  spirit  of  inquii 
and  the  free  meeting  of  minds.  Some  of  the; 
countries  have  never  joined  Unesco.  Othei 
which  joined  Unesco  have  since  fallen  under  tl 
domination  of  dictatorial  governments.  In  the* 
circumstances  what  are  the  prospects  for  Unesco 
success  ? 

No  man  can  predict  or  promise  success.  Oi 
efforts  cannot  be  conditioned  upon  guaranties  thi 
we  shall  succeed. 

We  do  not  fear  to  meet  the  representative  of  an 
country  in  any  international  forum.  Unesco  : 
an  international  forum  where  speech  is  free. 

We  recognize  that  a  forum  is  also  a  battlegroun 
of  ideas;  we  go  prepared  not  merely  to  defenc 
but  to  advance  our  principles  with  all  the  fore 
and  vigor  we  command. 

We  have  charted  a  course  of  international  cc 
operation.  The  pursuit  of  that  course  is  fraugl 
with  difficulties.  The  conduct  of  policy  present 
us  with  no  easy  questions  and  admits  of  no  eas 
answers.  These  are  public  questions.  It  is  fo 
the  peoples  of  the  world  to  clarify  and  formulat 
a  truly  public  answer. 
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ilestine 

The  Security  Council  agreed  on  June  2  that 
rab  and  Jewish  replies  to  its  May  29  call  for  a 
ur-week  cease-fire  constituted  unconditional  ac- 
ptance.  It  decided  that  the  U.N.  mediator, 
»unt  Folke  Bernadotte  of  Sweden,  should  make 
rangements  on  the  scene  for  institution  of  the 
ise-fire.  On  June  3  the  Council  agreed  that 
scussion  of  control  machinery  for  the  cease-fire, 
3h  as  provision  of  neutral  military  observers, 
ould  await  receipt  of  Count  Bernadotte's  first 
)ekly  report. 

Ambassador  Austin  told  the  Council  that  the 
S.  would  give  the  mediator  its  full  support  in 
>asures  to  implement  the  cease-fire  and  to  work 
t  a  peaceful  settlement  in  line  with  the  General 
sembly's  resolution  of  May  14.  He  suggested 
it  three  days  should  be  enough  time  to  fix  the 
ur  for  the  cease-fire  period  to  begin. 
Mr.  Austin  said  he  hoped  that  Count  Berna- 
tte  could  stress,  during  the  four  weeks,  that  part 
the  General  Assembly  resolution  which  author- 
d  him  to  call  on  U.N.  specialized  agencies  and 
ler  nonpolitical  bodies  for  aid  in  advancing  the 
momic  and  social  welfare  of  Palestinians, 
rhe  Council's  May  29  resolution  was  based  on 
Iraft  proposed  by  the  U.K.  It  was  approved 
an  8-0  vote  (Syria,  U.S.S.R.,  and  Ukraine  ab- 
orning) after  rejection  of  a  U.S.S.R.  draft, 
sed  on  chapter  VII  of  the  Charter  (peace  en- 
■cement),  which  would  "order"  the  parties  to 
1  hostilities.  The  U.S.  supported  the  U.S.S.R. 
>posal,  Mr.  Austin  pointing  out  that  it  was 
filar  to  one  he  had  made  on  May  17.  It  met 
•  same  fate,  receiving  the  same  five  votes 
olombia,  France,  Ukraine,  U.S.S.R.,  U.S.), 
)  short  of  the  required  seven. 
Che  U.K.  draft  was  much  amended  before  pas- 
;e.  Nine  amendments  put  forward  by  Mr. 
stin  were  accepted,  as  were  others  proposed  by 
tiada,  France,  the  Jewish  Agency,  and  the  Arab 
?her  Committee.  In  final  form  the  resolution, 
lough  grounded  in  the  conciliation  principles 
the  Charter's  chapter  VI,  warns  that  if  the 
se-fire  is  not  effective  "the  situation  in  Pales- 
(9  will  be  reconsidered  with  a  view  to  action 
ler  chapter  VII".1 
'he  reply  of  the  Provisional  Government  of 

^or  text  of  the  resolution,  see  ante,  p.  729. 
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Israel,  received  June  1,  based  its  acceptance  of  the 
cease-fire  on  five  "assumptions".  The  Arab 
League  reply,  transmitted  June  2,  accepted  in  the 
light  of  certain  "explanations".  In  both  cases  the 
qualifications  were  chiefly  concerned  with  in- 
terpretation of  the  resolution's  provisions  govern- 
ing importation  of  arms  and  fighting  personnel 
during  the  cease-fire  period. 

Atomic  Energy 

On  June  2  the  Security  Council  received  the 
Third  Report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Adopted  on  May  17  by  a  9-2  vote  (U.S.S.R., 
Ukraine),  the  report  says  that  the  Commission 
has  "reached  an  impasse"  because  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  "agree  to  even  those  elements  of 
effective  control  considered  essential  from  the 
technical  point  of  view,  let  alone  their  acceptance 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  participation  in  the 
world  community  required  of  all  nations  in  this 
field  by  the  first  and  second  reports  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission." 

The  Third  Report  is  submitted  to  the  Security 
Council  for  consideration  and  transmittal,  to- 
gether with  the  two  previous  reports  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  as  "a  matter  of  special  concern". 

The  report  states  that  "this  situation"  is  beyond 
the  competence  of  the  Commission  and  recom- 
mends that  negotiations  at  the  Commission  level 
be  suspended  until  the  General  Assembly  finds 
"that  this  situation  no  longer  exists"  or  until  the 
Commission's  six  permanent  members  (Canada, 
China,  France,  U.S.S.R.,  U.K.,  U.S.)  "find  that 
there  exists  a  basis  for  agreement  on  the  interna- 
tional control  of  atomic  energy." 

The  Soviet  Union  flatly  rejects  the  majority 
plan  on  the  ground  that  it  constitutes  an  un- 
warranted infringement  of  international  sover- 
eignty. 

The  Commission's  majority  "is  fully  aware  of 
the  impact  of  its  plan  on  traditional  prerogatives 
of  national  sovereignty,"  the  report  adds,  "but  in 
the  face  of  the  realities  of  the  problem  it  sees  no 
alternative  to  the  voluntary  sharing  by  nations  of 
their  sovereignty  in  this  field". 

The  report  notes  that  the  majority  plan  is  a 
"substantial  achievement"  in  that  it  will  serve  as 
the  basis  of  any  further  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject". The  majority  plan  calls  for  an  interna- 
tional agency,  established  by  treaty,  which  would 
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control  in  some  degree  all  phases  of  atomic-energy 
activities  and  have  broad  powers  of  inspection  to 
prevent  clandestine  activities.  The  plan  specifies 
in  great  detail  the  powers  and  functions  of  the 
control  agency. 

Referring  to  the  insistence  of  the  Soviet  Union 
that  a  convention  outlawing  atomic  weapons  and 
providing  for  destruction  of  existing  weapons 
must  precede  any  control  agreement,  the  report 
asserts  that  the  Commission's  majority  "consid- 
ered that  such  a  convention,  without  safeguards, 
would  offer  no  protection  against  non-com- 
pliance." 

Annexes  to  the  Third  Report  (U.N.  doc.  AEC/ 
31)  include  a  summary  of  the  majority  plan,  the 
U.S.S.R.  proposals,  the  analysis  and  rejection  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  proposals  which  the  Commission's 
Working  Group  adopted  on  April  5, 1948,  and  two 
speeches  by  Andrei  Gromyko  in  rebuttal. 

Kashmir 

The  Security  Council's  Commission  on  Kashmir, 
at  an  informal  meeting  May  28,  decided  to  hold 
its  first  formal  meeting  in  Geneva  on  June  15  and 
then  to  proceed  to  the  Indian  subcontinent. 
Charles  P.  Noyes,  adviser  to  Ambassador  Austin 
on  Security  Council  and  general  affairs,  repre- 
sented the  U.S.  at  the  meeting. 

The  Commission's  roster  was  completed  June 
2  by  appointment  of  J.  Klahr  Huddle  as  U.S. 
Representative.  Mr.  Huddle,  a  veteran  Foreign 
Service  officer,  is  the  first  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
Union  of  Burma. 

On  June  3  the  Security  Council  voted  to  in- 
struct the  Commission  not  only  to  give  priority 
to  the  India-Pakistan  dispute  over  the  affiliation 
of  Kashmir  and  Jammu  but  also  to  investigate 
three  other  issues  which  are  troubling  the  two 
countries'  relations. 

U.S.  Representation 

The  Senate  confirmed  on  June  1  the  F'resident's 
appointment  of  Philip  C.  Jessup  to  be  Deputy  U.S. 
Representative  in  the  Security  Council.  He  suc- 
ceeds Herschel  V.  Johnson,  who  has  been  named 
Ambassador  to  Brazil.  Dr.  Jessup  is  on  leave 
from  Columbia  University,  where  he  has  the 
Hamilton  Fish  chair  of  international  law  and 
diplomacy.  Since  January  1948,  he  has  repre- 
sented the  U.S.  in  the  Interim  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly,  a  post  he  will  continue  to  hold. 

The  President  on  May  28  named  Joseph  E. 
Johnson  to  be  an  additional  Deputy  Representa- 
tive of  the  U.S.  in  the  Interim  Committee.  Dr. 
Johnson,  now  professor  of  history  at  Williams 
College,  was  associated  with  the  Department  of 
State  from  1942  to  1947,  participating  in  activities 
which  led  to  the  organization  and  early  operation 
of  the  United  Nations. 
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UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENC 

International  Law  Commission 

Ambassador  Austin  notified  Secretary-Genei 
Lie  on  June  1  that  Manley  O.  Hudson  is  the  U. 
national  candidate  for  election  to  the  U.N.  Into 
national  Law  Commission.  Nonnational  cane 
dates  nominated  by  the  U.S.  are  Alberto  UU 
Sotomayor  of  Peru  and  Jean  Spyropoulos 
Greece. 

The  15-member  Commission  will  be  elected  1 
the  General  Assembly  at  its  next  session  fro 
candidates  nominated  by  member  governments. 

Dr.  Hudson  has  been  Bemis  professor  of  into 
national  law  at  Harvard  University  since  19$ 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Into 
national  Justice  at  The  Hague  from  1936  to  194 

Mid-East  Economic  Commission 

The  U.N.  will  establish  an  Economic  Comm 
sion  for  the  Mid-East  with  membership  restrict 
to  the  countries  of  the  area,  if  the  Economic  ai 
Social  Council  adopts  a  report  (U.N.  d< 
E/AC.26/16)  which  a  special  committee  fc 
warded  to  it  on  June  1. 

During  the  six-week  session  of  the  commits 
the  U.S.  agreed  to  give  up  its  claim  to  membersb 
in  the  proposed  commission  provided  that  no  oth 
great  power  became  a  member.  France,  Chii 
and  the  U.K.  took  the  same  position,  but  t 
U.S.S.R.  asserted  that  as  a  great  power  contiguo 
to  the  area  it  had  a  right  to  membership.  T> 
11-nation  committee  rejected  this  view  by  a  10 
vote. 

Committee  members  represented  China,  Egy] 
France,  Iran,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Turkey,  U.S.S.l 
U.K.,  U.S.,  and  Venezuela.  The  U.S.  member  w 
Henry  L.  Deimel  of  the  Office  of  Near  Easte 
and  African  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

Human  Rights 

Painstaking  review  of  the  draft  Declaration 
Human  Rights  occupied  the  Human  Rights  Coi 
mission  during  the  first  ten  days  of  its  third  s( 
sion,  which  began  May  24.  By  June  3  the  Coi 
mission,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Frank! 
D.  Roosevelt,  had  completed  its  review  of  11  : 
33  articles  in  the  draft  prepared  by  its  Draftii; 
Committee  during  the  first  weeks  of  May. 

At  this  session  the  Commission  will  also  go  or 
the  draft  of  a  Covenant  of  Human  Rights.  T> 
Declaration  is  a  statement  of  goals  or  standari 
of  freedom  for  individuals.  The  Covenant  isl 
treaty,  to  be  ratified  by  the  several  nations,  guara- 
teeing  certain  liberties  to  their  nationals  ail 
residents. 

The  Commission  plans  to  transmit  both  draf , 
together  with  recommendations  on  implementii; 
the  rights  stated  in  the  Covenant,  to  the  Econoni: 
and  Social  Council  before  that  parent  body  mees 
at  Geneva  on  July  19. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


dendar  of  Meetings 


journed  During  May 

ited  Nations: 

atomic  Energy  Commission 

Commission  for  Palestine 

Scosoc  (Economic  and  Social  Council) : 

Economic  and  Employment  Commission:  Third  Session 

Statistical  Commission :  Third  Session 

Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:  Third  Session 

Population  Commission:  Third  Session 

Ece  (Economic  Commission  for  Europe) : 

Third  Session 

Committee  on  Electric  Power 

Panel  on  Housing 

Committee  on  Coal 

ancil  of  Foreign  Ministers:  Deputies  for  Austria 

it  Meeting  of  Planning  Committee  on  High  Frequency  Broadcasting  . 

o  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization): 

iules  of  the  Air  and  Air  Traffic  Control  Practices  Division 

econd  North  Atlantic  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting 

srnational  Administrative  Aeronautical  Radio  Conference:      Prepara- 
tory Conference. 

lference  To  Plan  for  Establishment  of  an  International  Institute  of 
Hylean  Amazon. 

i  American  Sanitary  Organization:  Meeting  of  Executive  Committee  . 

bsco  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion) : 

international  Teachers  Organization 

Jommittee  of  Experts  for  the  Study  of  a  Plan  for  Translations  of  Great 

Books, 
leeting  of  Experts  on  Art  and  General  Education 

(International  Refugee  Organization) :  Sixth  Part  of  First  Session  of 
Preparatory  Commission. 

Jo  (World  Health  Organization) : 
ixpert  Committee  for  the  Preparation  of  the  Sixth  Decennial  Revision 

of  the  International  Lists  of  Diseases  and  Causes  of  Death, 
'xpert  Committee  on  Malaria:  Second  Session 

'  it  Meeting  of  South  Pacific  Commission 

rth  International  Congresses  on  Tropical  Medicine  and  Malaria  .    .    . 

ijrnational  Telegraph  Consultative  Committee 

ijirnational  Administrative  Aeronautical  Radio  Conference 

I' .lth  Congress  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute 

'i  h  Meeting  of  the  Caribbean  Commission 

■  Session  as  of  May  1,  1948 

•!  Eastern    Commission 

'ited  Nations: 
acurity  Council 

lilitary  Staff  Committee 

J 

;  '  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department 
ie  6,   1948 


Lake  Success , 

Lake  Success . 

Lake  Success , 
Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success , 
Lake  Success , 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 

London 

Geneva 


Montreal 
Paris     . 


Geneva  .  .  . 
Iquitos,  Peru , 
Washington    . 


Paris 
Paris 


Geneva 
Geneva 


Geneva  

Washington    .    .    .    , 

Sydney    , 

Washington    .    .    . 

Brussels , 

Geneva   

Harrogate,  England , 
San  Juan,  PR    .    .    , 


Washington 


Lake 
Lake 

of  State. 


Success 
Success 


1948 

June   14,    1946- 
May  17,  1948 
Jan.  9-May  17 

Apr.  19- May  6 
Apr.  26-May  7 
May  3-20 
May  10- 

Apr.  26-May  7 
May  10- 
May  13-15 
May  25- 

Feb.  20-May  24 

Mar.  22- May  22 

Apr.  20-May  12 
May  19- 

Apr.  24^May  15 
Apr.  30-May  10 
May  3- 


May  3-4 
May  10-14 

May  11-15 

May  4- 

May  4-11 

May  19-25 

May  10- 

May  10-18 

May  10-29 

May  15- 

May  24-28 

May  24-29 

1946 

Feb.  26- 

Mar.  25- 
Mar.  25- 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 


United  Nations — Continued 

Commission  on  Conventional  Armaments 

Security    Council's    Committee   of    Good   Offices   on   the   Indonesian 

Question. 
General  Assembly  Special  Committee  on  the  Greek  Question 

Temporary  Commission  on  Korea 

Interim  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 

General  Assembly:  Second  Special  Session  on  Palestine 

Ecosoc  (Economic  and  Social  Council) :    Human  Rights  Commission : 
Third  Session. 

German  External  Property  Negotiations  (Safehaven): 

With  Portugal 

With    Spain 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers:     Commission  of  Investigation  to  Former 
Italian  Colonies. 

Provisional    Frequency    Board 

International  Conference  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 

Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

Second  European- Mediterranean  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting  .    . 
Legal  Committee:   Annual  Meeting 

Scheduled  for  June  1-30,  1948 

Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization): 

Second  Session  of  General  Assembly 

Conference  of  North  Atlantic  States  Concerned  in  Joint  Support  of 
Iceland  Air  Navigation  Services. 

United  Nations: 

Ecosoc  (Economic  and  Social  Council) : 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  Third  Session    .    . 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America 

Subcommission  on  Economic  Development 

Permanent  Central  Opium  Board:  50th  Session 

Trusteeship  Council:  Third  Session 

Diplomatic   Conference  on   Revision  of   Convention  for  Protection  of 
Literary  and  Artistic  Works. 

Meeting  of  International  Association  for  Hydraulic  Structures  Research .    , 

International  Conference  on  Textiles 

International  Telephone  Consultative  Committee:  Rates  and  Traffic  and 
Technical  Meetings. 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization): 

105th  and  106th  Sessions  of  Governing  Body 

31st  General  Session  of  Conference 

Third  International  Conference  on  Large  Dams , 

Specialist  Conference  on  Tropical  and  Sub-tropical  Soils 

WHO  (World  Health  Organization): 

Sixth  Session  of  Interim  Commission 

First  General  Assembly 

Second  International  Soil  Mechanics  and  Foundation  Engineering  Con- 
ference. 

Eleventh  International  Conference  on  Public  Education 


Lake  Success  .... 
Lake     Success  .... 

Salonika 

Seoul  

Lake  Success  .... 
Flushing  Meadows  .  . 
Lake     Success  .... 

Lisbon 

Madrid 

Former  Italian  Colonies 

Geneva  

London  

Paris 

Geneva  

Geneva   ....... 

Geneva   

Ootacamund,  India  .    . 

Santiago 

Lake  Success 

Geneva    

Lake  Success 

Brussels 

Stockholm 

Buxton,  England  .  .  . 
Stockholm 

San  Francisco  .  .  .  . 
San  Francisco    .    .    .    . 

Stockholm  . 

Hertfordshire,  England 

Geneva    

Geneva   

Rotterdam 

Geneva    


1947 

Mar.  24- 
Oct.  20- 

Nov.  21- 

1948 

Jan.  12- 
Feb.  23- 
Apr.  16- 
May  20- 

1946 

Sept.  3- 
Nov.  12- 

1947 

Nov.  8- 

1948 
Jan.  15- 
Apr.  23- 

May  4- 
May  28- 


June  1- 
June  21- 


June  1- 
June  7- 
June  14- 
June  14- 
June  16- 

June  5-19 


June  6- 
June  7-12 
June  7-22 

June  9- 
June  17- 

June  10- 

June  14-28 

June  18- 
June  24- 

June  21-30 
June  24- 
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J.S.  Proposes  Conference  on  Questions  Regarding  Danube  River  1 

EXCHANGE  OF  VIEWS  WITH  THE  U.K.,  FRENCH,  AND  SOVIET  GOVERNMENTS 


The  United  States  has  proposed  in  similar  notes 
lelivered  on  May  25  2  to  the  British,  French,  and 
Soviet  Embassies  in  Washington  that  a  conference 
>e  convened  July  30  in  Belgrade  for  bringing  about 
greement  on  a  new  convention  regarding  the  re- 
pine of  navigation  of  the  Danube.  This  proposal 
s  pursuant  to  a  Four  Power  declaration  at  the 
leeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  in 
)ecember  1946. 

The  Danube  River  normally  is  the  major  artery 
f  trade  between  eastern  and  western  Europe, 
absence  of  agreement  on  a  new  convention  facili- 
iting  effective  intercourse  in  this  important  sphere 
saves  it  an  unsettled  area  in  international  rela- 
'ons  where  constructive  cooperation  is  sorely 
eeded. 

The  Balkan  treaties  of  peace,  which  became  ef- 
ective  September  15,  1947,  contained  commit- 
lents  to  the  principle  of  freedom  of  navigation 
or  the  Danube.  These  treaties  were  signed  by 
le  United  States,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
'.epublics,  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  the  United  King- 
om,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Czechoslova- 
ia,  Yugoslavia,  and  others.  Identical  articles 
irticle  34  in  the  Bulgarian,  article  38  in  the 
[ungarian,  and  article  36  in  the  Rumanian 
•eaty)  state: 

"Navigation  on  the  Danube  shall  be  free  and 
oen  for  the  nationals,  vessels  of  commerce,  and 
X)ds  of  all  States,  on  a  footing  of  equality  in  re- 
ird  to  port  and  navigation  charges  and  conditions 
>r  merchant  shipping.  The  foregoing  shall  not 
>ply  to  traffic  between  ports  of  the  same  State." 

As  a  corollary  to  the  agreement  on  this  article, 
ie  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
e  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  agreed  in 
e  November-December  1946  session  of  the  Coun- 
I  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  New  York  that  a  con- 
rence  to  work  out  a  new  convention  regarding 
|.e  regime  of  navigation  of  the  Danube  be  called 
ithin  six  months  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
'dkan  treaties— i.e.,  a  call  should  be  issued  by 
;arch  15,  1948.  This  agreement  was  issued  as  a 
,)ur  Power  declaration  December  12,  1946. 
;it  provided  that  participants  should  be  the  Four 
»wers,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Ru- 
iinia,  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  and  Yugoslavia.  It 
irther  provided  that  Austria,  too,  "shall  take 


part  in  the  conference  after  the  question  of  a 
treaty  with  Austria  has  been  settled". 

tt1-11  notes  to  the  tnree  EuroPean  powers,  the 
United  States,  on  February  27, 1948,  initiated  dis- 
cussions to  obtain  agreement  among  the  Four 
Powers  regarding  a  time  for  calling  the  confer- 
ence. The  notes  expressed  United  States  concern 
for  a  meeting  at  the  "earliest  practicable  time." 

The  United  States  has  urged  full  participation 
for  Austria.  This  position  has  been  based  on  the 
importance  of  Austrian  interests  as  a  major 
riparian  nation  and  the  part  Austria  can  play  in 
development  of  more  abundant  commerce  bene- 
ficial to  all  Danubian  interests.  The  United  States 
also  had  in  mind  its  frequently  stated  position  that 
Austria  should  enjoy  the  status  of  a  liberated  na- 
tion. On  these  considerations,  and  because  treaty 
discussions  then  getting  under  way  in  London 
might  settle  the  treaty  question  without  much  de- 
lay, the  United  States  in  its  initial  note  of  Febru- 
ary 27  suggested  that  the  time  for  issuing  a  con- 
ference call  be  extended  beyond  March  15  to  some 
time  later  in  1948. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  France  agreed;  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  recognized  the 
"grave  importance"  of  settlement  of  questions 
about  Danube  navigation  but  rejected  Austria's 
unresolved  status  as  a  factor  in  determining  a  time 
for  the  conference.  Thus,  there  was  agreement 
with  the  United  States  desire  for  a  meeting  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time,  but  there  were  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  what  that  time  would  be. 

The  United  States  responded  April  12,  again 
urging  the  importance  of  Austrian  participation, 
reiterating  its  desire  for  an  early  conference,  and 
suggesting  that  work  of  the  conference  could  be 
facilitated  and  speeded  if  the  Four  Powers  would 
exchange  views  in  Washington  beforehand. 

The  Soviet  Government  replied  on  May  8,  term- 
ing the  idea  of  preliminary  discussions  in  Wash- 
ington unacceptable,  again  rejecting  Austrian  par- 
ticipation, stating  its  understanding  that  Yugo- 
slavia would  "make  it  possible  for  a  Danube 
conference  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Belgrade",  and 
suggesting  May  30  as  a  date. 

The  United  States  notes  of  May  25  point  out  that 
arrangements  could  not  possibly  be  concluded  for 


1  Released  to  the  press  May  26,  1948. 

2  Not  printed. 
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ACTIVITIES  AND  DEVELOPMENTS 

May  30,  propose  the  practicable  date  of  July  30, 
and  again  urge  Austrian  participation — in  at  least 
a  consultative  capacity,  as  it  now  participates  in 
deliberations  of  other  international  bodies,  such 
as  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe. 

Without  seeking  any  special  rights,  commercial 
or  other,  for  itself,  the  United  States  has  evidenced 
active  interest  in  the  freedom  of  Danube  naviga- 
tion ever  since  the  end  of  the  recent  war  in  pur- 
suance of  its  permanent  interest  in  opening  the 
way  to  fuller  international  trade  and  facilitating 
commerce.    It  has  consistently  pursued  the  inter- 


est in  the  deliberations  of  the  Allied  Council  fc 
Austria,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  th 
United  Nations,  and  the  Council  of  Foreign  Mir 
isters.  The  needs  of  the  peoples  of  both  easter 
and  western  Europe  require  that  internatiom 
agreement  be  reached  on  constructive  means  t 
facilitate  free  and  open  navigation  on  this  vits 
European  waterway.  The  welfare  of  all  thes 
peoples  would  be  enhanced — and  their  livin 
standards  improved — by  freer  international  con 
merce,  upon  which  European  and  world  recoi 
struction  so  largely  depends. 


DECISIONS  AT  THE  COUNCIL  OF  FOREIGN  MINISTERS  MEETINGS 

IN  DECEMBER  1946 


1.  Danube  provisions  in  the  Balkan  peace  treat- 
ies (identical  articles  34  in  the  Bulgarian,  38  in 
the  Hungarian  and  36  in  the  Rumanian  treaty, 
signed  February  10,  1947)  : 

"Navigation  on  the  Danube  shall  be  free  and 
open  for  the  nationals,  vessels  of  commerce,  and 
goods  of  all  States,  on  a  footing  of  equality  in 
regard  to  port  and  navigation  charges  and  con- 
ditions for  merchant  shipping.  The  foregoing 
shall  not  apply  to  traffic  between  ports  of  the 
same  State." 

2.  Four  Power  Declaration,  adopted  December 
6,  1946.,  regarding  the  calling  of  a  Danube  con- 
ference : 

"1.  The  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  France  agree 


to  call  within  six  months  of  the  coming  into  f  or< 
of  the  Peace  Treaties  with  Roumania,  Bulgar'j 
and  Hungary,  a  Conference  to  work  out  a  ne 
convention  regarding  the  regime  of  navigatic 
on  the  Danube  to  be  composed  of  representative 
of  the  Danubian  States:  the  U.S.S.R.,  t) 
Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  Yug 
slavia,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary,  and  repr 
sentatives  of  the  following  States,  members  < 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers:  the  Unite 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France. 

"2.  Subsequent  changes  in  this  conventio 
should  they  become  necessary,  shall  also  be  mac 
by  the  Conference  composed  as  indicated  abov 

"3.  Austria  shall  take  part  in  the  above-mei 
tioned  conferences  after  the  question  of  a  Treal 
with  Austria  has  been  settled." 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  MARSHALL 


Following  a  preliminary  exchange  of  views  ini- 
tiated by  this  Government,  the  United  States  yes- 
terday proposed  to  the  British,  French,  and  So- 
viet Governments  that  a  conference  be  called  for 
July  30  on  certain  questions  regarding  the  Danube 
River. 

This  vital  European  waterway  normally  affords 
the  nations  of  eastern  and  western  Europe  their 
principal  means  of  carrying  on  commerce.   Its  free 
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and  open  navigation,  with  resultant  benefits  < 
more  abundant  trade,  is  of  very  real  urgency 
the  peoples  of  all  Europe  in  their  daily  lives. 
is  our  conviction  that  a  beneficial  new  conventic 
for  the  regime  of  navigation  on  the  Danube  shou 
be  worked  out  as  soon  as  possible. 

Until  we  reach  agreement  on  a  new  conventio, 
this  important  sphere  remains  an  unsettled  area 
international  relations.    It  should  be,  instead,  s 
area  of  constructive  cooperation. 

Departmeni  of  State  Bullet 
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4TERNATI0NAL     HIGHWAY     SYSTEM     DESIG- 
ATED    BY    INLAND   TRANSPORT   COMMITTEE 

[Released  to  the  press  May  29] 

A  network  of  main  international  highways  for 
•uck  transport  was  tentatively  designated  by  the 
tiland  Transport  Committee  of  the  Economic 
ommission  for  Europe  meeting  in  Geneva  in 
pril  for  the  western  European  countries  of  Bel- 
ium,  Denmark,  France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
weden,  Switzerland,  and  Bizonal  Germany. 
Routes  selected  for  the  international  system  in- 
ude  much  of  Germany's  Autobahn  and  Italy's 
utostrada,  together  with  some  of  the  better  na- 
onal  highways  of  the  other  countries  and  with 
rojected  roads  yet  to  be  constructed. 
Although  roads  in  other  countries  not  repre- 
>nted  at  Geneva  were  designated,  no  action  is  to 
5  taken  to  incorporate  them  into  the  international 
/stem  until  agreements  are  reached  with  such 
mntries. 

The  designated  network  will  assist  tourist  travel 
i  well  as  freight  traffic  since  special  efforts  will  be 
ade  to  expedite  customs  formalities  at  the  f  ron- 
er  crossing  points. 

Agreement  on  this  road  network  is  considered 
irther  evidence  of  cooperation  among  western 
uropean  governments  and  reflects  a  desire  to  de- 
:lop  and  promote  highway  transport.  Previ- 
isly  these  same  governments  had  agreed  to  f  ree- 
:>m  of  movement  of  truck  transport.  The  desig- 
ned international  highway  system  is  to  be 
iveloped  to  assure  uniform  design  standards  and 
arkings  in  each  of  the  participating  countries. 


S.  DELEGATION  TO  SECOND  INTERNATIONAL 
INFERENCE     ON     SOIL     MECHANICS     AND 
)UNDATION  ENGINEERING 

[Released  to  the  press  May  28] 

The  Department  of  State  has  announced  the 
imposition  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to 
e  Second  International  Conference  on  Soil  Me- 
tanics  and  Foundation  Engineering,  scheduled 
•  be  held  at  Rotterdam,  June  21-30,  1948.  The 
nited  States  Delegation  is  as  follows : 

Mirman 

A.  Middlebrooks,  Chief,  Soils  Branch,  Office  of  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the 
Army 

ce  Chairman 

\:  Karl  Terzagni,  Consulting  Engineer,  Graduate  School, 
|    Harvard  University 

\imlers  of  the  Delegation 

,  B.  Chambers,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Department 

t    of  Agriculture 

|lwin  A.  Daday,  Comdr.,  Civil  Engineer  Corps,  United 
States  Navy,  Staff  of  Commander  of  Naval  Forces 
East  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  London 

I'ne  6,   1948 


Gail  A.  Hathaway,  Special  Assistant  to  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army 

B.  F.  Jakobsen,  Chief,  Plans  and  Specifications  Section, 
South  Pacific  Division,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army 

Charles  J.  Merdinger,  Lt.  Comdr.,  Civil  Engineer  Corps, 
United  States  Navy,  Oxford,  England 

Clarence  Rawhouser,  Engineer,  Dams  Division,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Department  of  the  Interior 

James  B.  Thompson,  Assistant  to  Head  of  Soil  Mechanics 
and  Paving  Section,  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  De- 
partment of  the  Navy 

Carl  P.  Vetter,  Chief,  Office  of  River  Control  of  the 
Colorado  River,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Department 
of  the  Interior 

Walker  R.  Young,  Chief  Engineer,  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Department  of  the  Interior 

The  Conference  will  discuss  the  utilization  of 
soil  as  a  building  material  in  dams  and  other 
structures  and  compare  findings  of  experiments 
and  exchange  information  on  experiences  in  soil 
mechanics  since  the  First  Conference,  which  was 
held  at  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  June 
22-27,  1936. 

The  agenda  of  the  meeting  includes  the  follow- 
ing topics:  (1)  theories,  hypotheses,  and  consid- 
erations of  common  nature;  (2)  tests  in  the  lab- 
oratory; (3)  investigations  in  the  field;  (4) 
stability  and  deformation  of  artificial  fills;  (5) 
slides  in  natural  ground;  (6)  earth  pressure  on 
artificial  supports;  (7)  settlement  of  buildings  on 
footings  and  mats ;  (8)  pile  foundations ;  (9)  prob- 
lems in  road  and  railway  construction;  (10)  im- 
provement of  the  mechanical  properties  of  the 
soil;  (11)  ground- water  observations  and  drain- 
age; (12)  survey  of  the  work  of  laboratories  and 
individuals  in  the  field  of  soil  mechanics;  and  (13) 
suggestions  for  exchange  of  information. 

To  stimulate  interest  in  and  to  encourage  the 
preparation  of  papers  for  the  Second  Interna- 
tional Conference,  national  committees  were  or- 
ganized in  a  number  of  countries.  The  United 
States  National  Committee  on  Soil  Mechanics  was 
created  in  February  1947.  Philip  C.  Rutledge  of 
Northwestern  University  is  the  chairman  ox  the 
Committee. 

U.S.   DELEGATION   TO   THIRD   INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS  ON  LARGE  DAMS 

[Released  to  the  press  May  26] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  26 
the  composition  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  the  Third  International  Congress  on  Large 
Dams,  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Stockholm,  June 
10-17,  1948.  The  United  States  Delegation  is  as 
follows : 

Chairman 

Gail  A.  Hathaway,  Special  Assistant  to  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army 

Vice  Chairmen 

Joel  D.  Justin,  Consulting  Engineer,  Cornell  University 
(Continued  on  page  751) 
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Soviet  Violations  of  Treaty  Obligations:  Document  Submitted  by  the 

Department  of  State  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 


I.  GERMANY 

Agreements 

1.  The  final  delimitation  of  German-Polish 
frontier  should  await  the  peace  settlement  (Pots- 
dam protocol,  VIII,  B). 

2.  Payment  of  reparations  to  leave  enough  re- 
sources to  enable  German  people  to  subsist  with- 
out external  assistance.  Reparation  claims  of 
U.S.S.R.  to  be  met  by  removals  of  capital  goods 
and  appropriation  of  external  assets.  Economic 
controls  in  Germany  to  be  limited  to  those  essen- 
tial to  curb  German  war  potential  and  insure 
equitable  distribution  of  essential  goods  among 
zones  (Potsdam  protocol,  II,  B,  15,  19;  III,  1). 

3.  Economic  Directorate  of  Aoa  agreed,  May 
24,  1946,  that  each  member  would  submit  report 
on  reparations  removals  from  its  zone. 

4.  Germany  to  be  treated  as  a  single  economic 
unit  (Potsdam  protocol,  II,  B,  14). 

5.  All  democratic  political  parties  to  be  al- 
lowed and  encouraged  throughout  Germany  (Pots- 
dam protocol,  II,  A,  9). 

6.  Control  Council  agreed  to  prevent  German 
political  leaders  or  press  from  making  statements 
criticizing  allied  decisions  or  aimed  at  disrupting 
allied  unity  or  creating  hostile  German  attitude 
toward  any  of  occupying  powers  (Control  Council 
Directive  No.  40). 

7.  The  Allied  Control  Authority  has  authorized 
the  free  exchange  of  printed  matter  and  films  in 
the  different  zones  and  Berlin  (Control  Council 
Directive  No.  55). 

8.  Freedom  of  speech  and  press  are  guaranteed 
(Potsdam  protocol,  II,  A,  10) .  Germany  is  to  be 
prepared  for  eventual  reconstruction  of  political 
life  on  democratic  basis  (Potsdam  protocol,  II, 
A, 3). 

9.  German  external  assets  in  Finland,  eastern 
Austria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumania,  to  be 
vested  in  the  German  External  Property  Commis- 
sion (Control  Council  Law  No.  5). 

10.  Quadripartite  legislation  has  been  enacted 
to  provide  for  tax  uniformity  and  stabilization  of 
wages  in  all  zones  (Control  Council  Laws  Nos. 
12  and  61 ;  Control  Council  Directive  No.  14) . 

Violations 

1.  U.S.S.R.  has  repeatedly  maintained  that  the 
Oder-Neisse  line  constitutes  the  definitive  German- 

1  Reproduced  from  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee print  of  the  report  on  S.  Res.  213. 
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Polish  frontier  and  has  approved  incorporation 
territory  east  of  this  line  into  Poland. 

2.  U.S.S.R.  has  taken  large  amounts  of  repai- 
tions  from  current  production,  has  absorbed  a  su- 
stantial  part  of  German  industry  in  Soviet  zoi 
into  Soviet  state-owned  concerns,  and  has  othe 
wise  exploited  and  drained  German  resources  in. 
manner  not  authorized  by  Potsdam  protocol  I 
other  agreements. 

3.  U.S.S.R.  has  refused  to  submit  report  on  ai 
reparations  removals  from  its  zone. 

4.  U.S.S.R.  has  consistently  obstructed  all  fori 
power  attempts  to  implement  this  principle  ai 
has  carried  out  a  unilateral  economic  policy  in  is 
own  zone.  In  particular  it  has  refused  to  coope 
ate  in  establishing  a  common  export-import  pr 
gram  for  Germany  as  a  whole,  and  in  permitthy 
"equitable  distribution  of  essential  commoditi 
between  zones  so  as  to  produce  a  balanced  econon 
throughout  Germany  and  reduce  the  need  for  ii 
ports. 

5.  Soviet  authorities  have  restricted  the  f  reedo 
of  action  of  non-Communist  parties  by  deprivir 
them  of  equal  facilities  with  the  Sed,  interfering : 
their  internal  affairs,  coercing  their  leaders,  dicta 
ing  party  actions,  and  in  general  denying  them  tl 
autonomy  essential  to  democratic  political  organ 
zations.  They  have  denied  the  Social  Democrat 
Party  the  right  to  operate  in  the  Soviet  zone  as  a 
independent  organization. 

6.  Soviet  authorities  have  permitted  and  e] 
couraged  scurrilous  propagandistic  campaign  1: 
the  Soviet  zone  press  and  political  leaders  directe 
against  the  western  powers,  and  particularly  tl 
United  States. 

7.  Soviet  authorities  have  repeatedly  barre 
such  materials  originating  in  other  zones  from  tl 
Soviet  zone  or  Soviet  sector  of  Berlin. 

8.  Soviet  authorities  have  instituted  a  system  ( 
suppression,  intimidation  and  terrorism  throug 
military,  police,  and  party  authorities  that  nullifk 
any  genuine  freedom  of  speech  and  press.  A  t( 
talitarian  system  of  police  control  is  being  built  u 
which  suppresses  basic  human  rights  and  legf 
processes  and  indulges  in  arbitrary  seizures  c 
property,  arrests,  deportation,  forced  labor  an 
other  practices  which  are  incompatible  with  demc 
cratic  principles. 

9.  U.S.S.R.  has  directly  appropriated  Germa 
external  assets  in  these  countries  without  unvestin; 
and  assignment  by  the  German  External  Propert 
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Commission  as  required  by  Control  Council  Law 
No.  5. 

10.  Soviet  authorities  have  permitted  the  land 
governments  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony- Anhalt 
to  grant  partial  tax  exemptions  to  large  groups  of 
wage  and  salary  earners  in  violation  of  this  legis- 
lation. This  move  is  intended  to  stop  the  exodus 
of  skilled  workers  to  the  western  zones,  encourage 
qualified  workers  to  take  jobs  in  Soviet-owned  fac- 
tories, and  make  propaganda  for  the  improving 
living  standards  of  Soviet-zone  workers. 

II.  AUSTRIA 

Agreements 

1.  The  Allied  Council  would  insure  the  removal 
of  all  restrictions  on  movement  within  Austria  of 
persons,  goods,  or  other  traffic ;  economic  unity  to 
be  promoted  (new  control  agreement  of  June  28, 
1946,  art.  4,a). 

2.  Obligation  to  open  the  way  for  the  Austrian 
people  to  find  economic  security  (Moscow  declara- 
tion). Obligation  of  Allied  Council  (i.e.  occu- 
pying powers)  to  assist  Austrian  Government  to 
recreate  a  sound  national  life  based  on  stable  eco- 
nomic and  financial  conditions  (new  control 
agreement,  art.  3,c). 

3.  Obligation  to  assist  Austrian  Government  to 
recreate  a  sound  national  life  based  on  stable  eco- 
nomic and  financial  conditions ;  to  assist  Austrian 
Government  to  assume  full  control  of  affairs  of 
state  in  Austria ;  to  facilitate  full  exercise  of  Aus- 
trian Government's  authority  equally  in  all  zones ; 
to  promote  the  economic  unity  of  Austria  (new 
control  agreement,  arts.  3,c/  B,d;  and  4,a) . 

4.  Obligations  with  respect  to  stable  economic 
and  financial  conditions,  free  movement  within 
Austria  as  a  whole,  and  economic  unity  (new  con- 
trol agreement,  arts.  3,<?/  4,a) . 

5.  Obligation  to  assist  Austrian  Government  to 
recreate  a  sound  and  democratic  national  life  based 
on  respect  for  law  and  order  (new  control  agree- 
ment, art.  3,c). 

6.  Obligations  with  respect  to  law  and  order, 
assumption  by  Austrian  Government  of  full  con- 
trol of  affairs  of  state,  full  exercise  of  Austrian 
Government's  authority  equally  in  all  zones  (new 
control  agreement,  arts.  3,c/  3,e?/  and  4,a) . 

7.  Obligation  with  respect  to  full  exercise  of 
Austrian  Government's  authority  equally  in  all 
zones  (new  control  agreement,  art.  4,a). 

Violations 

1.  Soviet-instituted  system  of  licensing  speci- 
,fied  categories  of  goods  for  shipment  from  eastern 
to  other  zones  (December  1947)  impedes  free  move- 
ment of  goods  and  traffic  throughout  Austria  as  a 
[whole. 

2.  Properties  seized  by  Soviets  as  oil  in  1945, 
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land  in  February  1946,  industrial  plants  in  April 
1946,  and  later  exceed  what  might  reasonably  be 
construed  as  legitimate  German  assets  under  the 
Potsdam  protocol.  Removals  of  equipment  and 
materials  under  guise  of  "German  assets"  and 
"war  booty". 

3.  Withholding  of  certain  food  and  industrial 
production  from  Austrian  economy  and  from  ap- 
plication of  Austrian  law. 

4.  Soviets  designate  certain  railroad  cars  as 
"war  booty",  prohibit  their  movement  from  Soviet 
to  other  zones,  and  propose  Austrians  "repur- 
chase" these  cars  (April  1948). 

5.  Soviet  interference  with  Austrian  efforts  to 
maintain  law  and  order  through  arbitrary  arrest 
or  abduction  of  Austrians  (i.e.,  abduction  of  trans- 
port official  from  a  train  in  December  1947) . 

6.  Confiscation  in  eastern  zone  and  Soviet  sector 
of  Vienna  of  certain  issues  of  the  United  States- 
sponsored  Wiener  Kurier  and  other  publications ; 
threats  to  distributors  of  such  publications. 

7.  Local  Soviet  military  authorities  insist  that 
17  nonelected  Communist  mayors  remain  in  office 
in  Soviet  zone  against  authority  of  provincial  and 
national  governments. 

III.    EASTERN    AND     SOUTHEASTERN    EUROPE 
Poland 

Agreements 

"This  Polish  Provisional  Government  of  Na- 
tional Unity  shall  be  pledged  to  the  holding  of  free 
and  unfettered  elections  as  soon  as  possible  on  the 
basis  of  universal  suffrage  and  secret  ballot.  In 
these  elections  all  democratic  and  anti-Nazi  parties 
shall  have  the  right  to  take  part  and  to  put  forward 
candidates"  (Crimean  Conference,  February  12, 
1945). 

"The  three  powers  note  that  the  Polish  Provi- 
sional Government  in  accordance  with  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Crimea  Conference  has  agreed  to  the 
holding  of  free  and  unfettered  elections  as  soon  as 
possible  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage  and 
secret  ballot  in  which  all  democratic  and  anti-Nazi 
parties  shall  have  the  right  to  take  part  and  to  put 
forward  candidates  .  .  ."  (Potsdam  agreement, 
August  2,  1945) 

Violation 

On  several  occasions  prior  to  the  elections  and 
following  persistent  reports  of  reprehensible  meth- 
ods employed  by  the  Government  against  the  demo- 
cratic opposition,  this  Government  reminded  the 
Polish  Provisional  Government  of  its  obligations 
under  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  agreements  and  was 
joined  on  these  occasions  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. On  January  5, 1947,  the  British  and  Soviet 
Governments  were  asked  to  associate  themselves 
with  this  Government  in  approaching  the  Poles  on 
this  subject,  and  the  British  Government  made 
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similar  representations  to  the  Soviet  Government 
reiterating  the  request  that  the  Soviet  Government 
support  the  British  and  American  Governments  in 
calling  for  a  strict  fulfillment  of  Poland's  obliga- 
tions. The  Soviet  Government  refused  to  partici- 
pate in  the  proposed  approach  to  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment. The  British  and  American  representa- 
tions were  summarily  rejected  by  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment as  "undue  interference"  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Poland. 

Of  the  444  deputies  elected  to  the  parliament  in 
the  elections  of  January  19, 1947,  the  Polish  Peas- 
ant Party  (reliably  reported  to  represent  a  large 
majority  of  the  population)  obtained  only  28 
places,  thus  demonstrating  the  efficiency  with 
which  the  government  had  prepared  the  ground. 
On  January  28,  the  Department  of  State  issued  a 
release  to  the  press  stating  that  reports  received 
from  our  Embassy  in  Poland  immediately  prior  to 
and  subsequent  to  the  elections,  based  upon  the 
observations  of  American  officials,  confirmed  the 
fears  which  this  Government  had  expressed  that 
the  election  would  not  be  free. 

Hungary 

Agreement 

1.  Under  the  armistice  agreement  an  Allied  Con- 
trol Commission  was  established  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  with  participation 
of  the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  (armis- 
tice agreement,  January  1945,  art.  18  and  an- 
nex F). 

2.  The  three  heads  of  the  Governments  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United 
States,  and  United  Kingdom  declared  their  mutual 
agreement  to  concert  during  the  temporary  period 
of  instability  in  liberated  Europe  the  policies  of 
their  three  Governments  in  assisting  the  peoples 
liberated  from  the  domination  of  Nazi  Germany 
and  the  peoples  of  the  former  Axis  satellite  states 
of  Europe  to  solve  by  democratic  means  their 
pressing  political  and  economic  problems  (Yalta 
agreement,  February  1945). 

3.  Upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  it  was  agreed 
at  Potsdam  that  the  United  States,  United  King- 
dom and  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
would  consult  with  a  view  to  revising  the  proce- 
dures of  the  Allied  Control  Commissions  for  Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria,  and  Hungary  to  provide  for 
effective  participation  by  the  United  States  and 
United  Kingdom  in  the  work  of  those  bodies 
(Potsdam  protocol  XI,  August  1945). 

Violation 

1.  The  U.S.S.R.  representative  on  the  Ace  for 
Hungary  consistently  acted  unilaterally  in  the 
name  of  the  Ace  without  consultation  with  or 
notice  to  his  United  States  and  United  Kingdom 
colleagues,  thus  denying  them  any  semblance  of 
effective  participation  in  the  work  of  the  Ace. 
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2.  Contrary  to  the  Yalta  agreement, 
U.S.S.R.,  acting  through  the  Hungarian  Comm- 
nist  Party  and  its  own  agencies  and  armed  forcj 
in  Hungary,  far  from  concerting  its  policy  towa  I 
assisting  the  Hungarian  people  to  solve  their  pro- 
lems  by  democratic  means,  unilaterally  subvert! 
the  will  of  the  Hungarian  people  to  totalitaria- 
ism  in  negation  of  fundamental  freedoms.  F; 
example — 


(1)  General  Sviridov,  Deputy  Soviet  Chairma 
of  the  Ace,  without  consulting  the  United  Stals 
and  United  Kingdom  Ace  representatives,  d:- 
solved  Catholic  youth  organizations,  June  1946. 

(2)  Soviet  armed  forces  arrested  Bela  Kova<, 
member  of  Parliament  and  former  secretary  ge- 
eral  of  Smallholders  Party,  February  1947. 

(3)  General  Sviridov  precipitated  a  politic  I 
crisis  enabling  the  Communist  minority  to  for; 
the  resignation  of  Prime  Minister  Nagy,  Mai 
June  1947. 

(4)  The  Soviet  Government  refused  repeat! 
United  States  proposals  that  it  join  in  tripartb 
examination  of  Hungary's  economic  situation  wi  i 
a  view  to  assisting  Hungary  to  solve  its  pressii; 
economic  problems,  1946. 

(5)  Discriminatory  economic  agreements  wej 
forced  upon  Hungary,  including  the  establishmet 
of  joint  Soviet-Hungarian  companies,  1945-47. 

(6)  The  Soviet  Ace  contended  that  only  t'J 
occupational  forces  who  control  the  airfields  c.i 
permit  the  Hungarian  Government  to  negoth) 
air  agreements.  Notwithstanding,  the  SoviG 
formed  a  Hungarian-Soviet  civil  air  transpct 
company.  The  Soviets  also  permitted  the  Hu- 
garian  Government  to  negotiate  agreements  wii 
certain  other  countries  but  not  with  the  Unit  I 
States  or  Britain. 

3.  Despite  repeated  requests,  the  U.S.S.R.  d- 
clined  to  discuss  the  revision  of  procedures  for  t| 
Ace's  as  agreed  at  Potsdam.  Instead,  tf 
U.S.S.R.  continued  to  act  unilaterally  in  the  nan 
of  the  Ace's  in  matters  of  substance  without  co- 
sultation  with,  or  notice  to,  the  United  States  ail 
United  Kingdom  members.     For  example — 

( 1 )  Instructions  were  issued  by  the  Soviet  Hi<i 
Command  regarding  the  size  of  the  Hungaria 
Army  without  consulting  the  British  or  Unitil 
States  representatives. 

(2)  The  Soviet  deputy  chairman  of  the  Ao 
ordered  the  Hungarian  Government  without  tb 
knowledge  of  the  United  States  to  disband  certai 
Catholic  youth  organizations  in  June-July  19-1. 
He  also  recommended  dismissal  of  certain  Gover- 
ment  officials. 

(3)  In  the  fall  of  1946  permission  was  given  1' 
the  Soviet  element  of  the  Allied  Control  Commi- 
sion,  without  consulting  the  Americans  or  Britisj, 
for  the  formation  of  the  Hungarian  Freedom 
Party. 
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(4)  Early  in  1947  the  Hungarian  police  were 
rdered  by  the  Soviet  chairman  in  the  name  of 
lie  Allied  Control  Commission  to  suppress  the 
mblication  of  Ciano's  diary. 

(5)  In  early  1947  the  Soviet  chairman  stated 
ehad  personally  given  approval  to  the  Hungarian 
lovernment  to  resume  diplomatic  relations  with 
ertain  countries  in  the  name  of  the  Allied  Control 
Jommission  and  without  prior  discussion  with 
he  British  or  Americans. 

(6)  In  May  1947  the  Ace  chairman  refused  the 
Jnited  States  permission  to  visit  Hungarian  Army 
nits. 

(7)  The  Soviets  refused  to  permit  free  move- 
lent  of  the  American  element  of  the  Allied  Con- 
rol  Commission. 

(8)  The  Soviets  refused  to  transmit  to  the 
Lmerican  representative  data  on  the  arrest  by 
lie  Soviet  Army  of  Bela  Kovacs. 

Bulgaria 

Agreement 

1.  By  the  terms  of  the  armistice  agreement  an 
Lllied  Control  Commission  under  Soviet  direction 
luring  the  period  of  hostilities  but  with  the  United 
States  and  United  Kingdom  participation  was 
stablished  (armistice  agreement,  October  1944, 
,rt.  XVIII). 

2.  Bulgaria  was  obligated  to  restore  United  Na- 
ions  property,  to  make  reparation  for  war  damage 
,s  later  determined,  to  restore  all  United  Nations 
ights  and  interests,  and  to  make  available  to 
Jreece  and  Yugoslavia  immediately  on  reparation 
■ccount  foodstuffs  in  quantities  to  be  agreed  by 
he  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and  Union 
if  Socialist  Soviet  Republics  (armistice  agree- 
nent,  October  1944,  arts.  IX,  X,  XI,  and  par.  1 
if  protocol). 

3.  The  three  heads  of  the  Governments  of  the 
Jnion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United 
States,  and  United  Kingdom  declared  their  mutual 
.greement  to  concert  during  the  temporary  period 
if  instability  in  liberated  Europe  the  policies  of 
heir  three  Governments  in  assisting  the  peoples 
iberated  from  the  domination  of  Nazi  Germany 
nd  the  peoples  of  the  former  Axis  satellite  states 
if  Europe  to  solve  by  democratic  means  their 
>ressing  political  and  economic  problems. 

4.  The  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and 
Jnion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  stated  they 
iad  no  doubt  that  representatives  of  the  allied 
>ress  would  enjoy  full  freedom  to  report  to  the 
?orld  upon  developments  in  Bulgaria  (Potsdam 
ommunique  X,  August  1945). 

5.  Upon  the  termination  of  hostilities,  agree- 
lent  was  reached  at  Potsdam  that  consultations 
hould  be  held  with  a  view  to  revising  the  proce- 
ures  of  the  Allied  Control  Commissions  for  Ru- 
lania,  Bulgaria,  and  Hungary  to  provide  for 
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effective  three-power  participation  in 

sions  (Potsdam  protocol  XI,  August  1945). 

6.  The  U.S.S.R.  undertook  to  give  friendly  ad- 
vice to  the  Bulgarian  Government  regarding  the 
desirability  of  the  inclusion  in  the  government  of 
two  representatives  of  democratic  groups,  "who 
(a)  are  truly  representative  of  the  groups  of  the 
parties  which  are  not  participating  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  (b)  are  really  suitable  and  will  work 
loyally  with  the  Government"  (Moscow  Confer- 
ence, December  1945). 

Violation 

1.  The  Soviet  chairman  of  the  Ace  repeatedly 
took  unilateral  action  in  the  name  of  the  Ace  and 
without  consultation  with  his  United  States  or 
United  Kingdom  colleagues,  thus  effectively  negat- 
ing the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  par- 
ticipation in  that  body. 

2.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  aided  and  abetted  the  Bul- 
garian Government  in  failing  to  fulfill  these  pro- 
visions of  the  armistice  to  varying  degrees.  The 
Soviets  have  refused  to  consider  with  the  United 
States  and  United  Kingdom  Bulgaria's  obligation 
to  restore  and  restitute  United  Nations  property 
and  interests  and,  while  deliveries  of  foodstuffs 
were  made  to  the  Yugoslavs  unilaterally,  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  blocked  three-power  consideration  of 
amounts  to  be  shipped  to  Greece.  None  has  been 
shipped  to  that  country. 

3.  The  Soviet  Government  has  consistently  re- 
fused to  concert  policies  with  the  United  States 
and  United  Kingdom  to  assist  the  people  of  Bul- 
garia to  solve  their  political  and  economic  prob- 
lems democratically.  On  the  contrary  the  Soviet 
Government,  through  the  local  Communist  Party, 
has  unilaterally  subverted  representative  demo- 
cratic processes  in  Bulgaria  and  assisted  in  deny- 
ing the  Bulgarian  people  the  exercise  of  funda- 
mental freedoms.  For  example,  in  1945  the  So- 
viets unilaterally  interfered  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  Bulgaria's  largest  political  party  by  demanding 
and  obtaining  the  replacement  of  Dr.  G.  M. 
Dimitrov  as  Secretary  General  of  the  Agrarian 
Union. 

4.  The  Soviet  Chairman  of  the  Ace  consistently 
thwarted  American  press  coverage  of  Bulgarian 
developments  by  negative  or  extremely  dilatory 
action  on  United  States  Government  requests  for 
entry  permits  for  reputable  American  correspond- 
ents. Conversely,  representatives  of  the  Daily 
Worker  and  other  left-wing  periodicals  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  Bulgaria  without  difficulties. 

5.  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  re- 
fused repeated  United  States  and  United  Kingdom 
requests  to  consult  as  agreed,  and  continued  to 
operate  the  Ace's  unilaterally  without  effective 
participation  of  or  even,  on  occasion,  knowledge 
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Tuiecl    States    and    United    Kingdom 
members. 

C.  The  Soviet  authorities,  despite  the  Moscow 
agreement,  aided  and  abetted  a  minority  Bulgarian 
Communist  regime  in  thwarting  the  implementa- 
tion of  that  agreement  and  prevented  the  broaden- 
ing of  the  Bulgarian  Government  envisaged 
therein. 


Rumania 

Agreement 

1.  The  three  heads  of  the  Governments  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United 
States,  and  United  Kingdom  declared  their  mutual 
agreement  to  concert  during  the  temporary  period 
of  instability  in  liberated  Europe  the  policies  of 
their  three  Governments  in  assisting  the  peoples 
liberated  from  the  domination  of  Nazi  Germany 
and  the  peoples  of  the  former  Axis  satellite  states 
of  Europe  to  solve  by  democratic  means  their 
pressing  political  and  economic  problems  (Yalta 
agreement  on  liberated  Europe,  February  1945). 

2.  Upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  it  was  agreed 
at  Potsdam  that  the  allied  control  Commission 
procedure  should  be  revised  to  provide  for  effec- 
tive United  States  and  United  Kingdom  partici- 
pation in  the  work  of  those  bodies  (Potsdam  proto- 
col XI,  revised  Allied  Control  Commission  proce- 
dure in  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Hungary). 

3.  The  three  Governments  stated  that  they  had 
no  doubt  that,  in  view  of  the  changed  conditions 
resulting  from  the  termination  of  the  war  in 
Europe,  representatives  of  the  allied  press  would 
enjoy  full  freedom  to  report  to  the  world  upon 
developments  in  Rumania. 

Violation 

1.  Contrary  to  its  agreement  at  Yalta,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  acting  through  the  Rumanian  Com- 
munist Party  and  its  own  agencies  and  armed 
forces  in  Rumania,  systematically  and  unilaterally 
subverted  the  democratic  will  of  the  Rumanian 
people  to  totalitarianism  in  negation  of  their 
fundamental  freedoms.  Major  examples  of  such 
U.S.S.R.  actions  may  be  cited  as  follows: 

(1)  Unilateral  intervention  by  Soviet  occupa- 
tion authorities  and  by  Vishinsky  (February- 
March  1945)  in  effecting  the  overthrow  of  Premier 
Radescu's  interim  representative  government  and 
the  installation  of  a  Communist-controlled  regime. 
Refusal  in  this  connection  to  concert  either  with 
the  United  States  representatives  in  Rumania  or  on 
a  governmental  level. 

(2)  Unilateral  support  of  Premier  Groza's  re- 
tention of  office  in  dehance  of  the  King's  demand 
for  his  resignation  and  the  United  States  request 
for  tripartite  consultation  in  response  to  the  King's 
appeal  (Augusl  1945). 
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(3)  Direct  and  indirect  unilateral  interfere: 
by  the  Soviet  occupation  authorities  in  the  elecL 
campaign  of  1946,  extending  to  the  use  of  Sov 
troops  to  break  up  meetings  of  the  opposition  a: 
the  arbitrary  exercise  of  censorship. 

(4)  Preclusive  exploitation  of  the  Rumania 
economy,  from  1944  onward,  through  (a)  armistil 
extractions  many  times  in  excess  of  the  requii 
ments  of  the  armistice  agreement  and  in  lar 
measure  unauthorized   by   that  agreement,    (ij 
through  the   establishment  of  Soviet-controlli 
joint  companies  covering  the  principal  econonj 
activities  of  Rumania,  and  (c)  through  comme-i 
cial  agreements  the  knowledge  of  whose  terms  wf 
repeatedly  refused  to  the  other  two  Yalta  powe. J 

(5)  Rejection  of  a  proposal  by  the  United  Stat* 
and  United  Kingdom  in  December  1946  for  setth* 
up  a  joint  commission  to  study  the  economic  situ- 
tion  in  Rumania. 

(6)  Unilateral  intervention,  from  March  191 
onward,  in  Rumanian  commercial  negotiation 
with  countries  outside  the  Soviet  orbit. 

2.  Despite  repeated  requests,  the  U.S.S.R.  u 
fused  to  consult  with  a  view  to  accomplishing  tl 
procedural  revision  agreed  to  at  Potsdam  and  co 
tinued  unilaterally  to  operate  the  Ace  in  Rumani 
without  effective  participation  by  the  Unit(| 
States  and  United  Kingdom.  Examples  of  sui 
actions  may  be  cited  as  follows : 

(1)  Issuance  of  directives  to  Rumanian  autho' 
ities  by  Soviet  element  of  Ace,  throughout  armi 
stice  period,  without  agreement  of  United  Stati 
and  United  Kingdom  representatives,  sometim 
in  the  face  of  United  States  and  United  Kingdo 
protests,  often  without  even  notification  or  di 
cussion.  Many  of  these  directives  were  prejudici: 
to  United  States  interests. 

(2)  Obstructive  handling,  throughout  armistil 
period,  of  clearances  to  enter  Rumania  for  offici 
United  States  personnel  and  aircraft. 

3.  In  contravention  of  this  agreement,  the  Sovii 
chairman  of  the  Control  Commission,  by  the  usm 
pation  of  authority,  delayed  and  withheld  entrj 
permits  to  Rumania  for  accredited  United  Statu 
correspondents,    ejected    several    correspondent  1 
from  that  country  on  fabricated  charges,  and  cer 
sored  United  States  press  dispatches.    These  ol 
structive  tactics,  which  continued  throughout  th 
armistice  period,  were  particularly  in  evident 
prior  to  the  Rumanian  elections  of  November  194u 


IV.  KOREA 

Agreements 

1.  Reestablishment  of  movement  of  persons 
motor,  rail  transport  and  coastwise  shipping  be' 
tween  the  zones  of  north  and  south  Korea  (agra 
ment  of  Joint  United  States  and  Union  of  Sovie 
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ilist  Republics  Conference,  January-Febru- 
946). 

Consultation  by  the  Joint  United  States  and 
n  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  Commission 
"Korean  democratic  parties  and  social  or- 
sations"  in  the  preparation  of  proposals  for 
jrmation  of  a  provisional  Korean  government 
>cow  agreement,  December  27, 1945,  III,  2) . 
That  the  Joint  United  States  and  Union  of 
jt  Socialist  Republics  Commission  would  con- 
rith  political  groups  "truly  democratic  in  their 
and  methods",  who  would  declare  their  will- 
jss  to  "uphold  the  aims  of  the  Moscow  De- 
i,"  "abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  Joint  Com- 
ion  in  .  .  .  the  formation  of  a  provisional 
an  government  .  .  ."  (Joint  Commission 
nunique  No.  5,  April  18,  1946). 
That  a  signature  of  the  communique  No.  5 
r  included  in  decision  No.  12)  will  be  accepted 
declaration  of  good  faith  with  respect  to  up- 
ing  fully  the  Moscow  agreement  and  will  make 
dgnatory  party  or  organization  eligible  for 
iltation  by  the  Joint  Commission ;  that  such 
itories  who,  after  signing  the  communique, 
snt  or  instigate  active  opposition  to  the  Joint 
mission,  the  two  powers,  or  the  Moscow  agree- 
;,  can  be  declared  ineligible  for  consultation 
by  mutual  agreement  of  the  two  delegations 
le  Joint  Commission  (exchange  of  letters  be- 
n  Secretary  Marshall  and  Foreign  Minister 
>tov,  May  2  through  May  12,  1947,  citing  the 
smber  26,  1946,  December  24,  1946,  exchange 
tters  between  the  Soviet  and  American  com- 
iers) . 

Violations 

The  Soviet  command  in  north  Korea  has 

>  1946  refused  to  discuss  or  implement  the 
ements  reached  on  these  matters,  resisting  ef- 
s  toward  reestablishing  the  natural  economic 
y  of  the  country.  Concessions  to  economic  co- 
nation have  been  made  only  on  a  barter  basis, 
egularized  movement  of  persons  or  transport 
been  established  beyond  that  allowing  the 
;ed  supply  by  the  United  States  of  its  outposts 
are  accessible  only  by  roads  through  Soviet- 
pied  territory. 

The  U.S.S.R.  delegation  on  the  Joint  Com- 
ion  consistently  refused  to  allow  such  consul- 
»n  except  under  unilateral  interpretations  of 
phrase,  "democratic  parties  and  social  organi- 
>ns,"  which  interpretation,  in  each  case,  would 
tide  all  but  pro-Soviet  political  groups. 
The  U.S.S.R.  delegation  refused  to  consult 
i  groups  adhering  to  communique  No.  5  if  the 
esentatives  of  the  group  had  ever  expressed  op- 
tion to  the  provision  for  placing  Korea  under 
period  of  trusteeship  envisaged  in  the  Moscow 
ement. 
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4.  The  U.S.S.R.  delegation  refused  to  arm 
the  agreement  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  sched- 
ule the  party  consultations.  The  U.S.S.R.  dele- 
gation unilaterally  asserted  that,  despite  the 
signature  of  communique  No.  5,  and  despite  assur- 
ances of  cooperation  with  the  Commission,  and  a 
pledge  to  refrain  from  fomenting  or  instigating 
active  opposition,  the  members  of  a  so-called  anti- 
trusteeship  committee  could  not  be  consulted  by 
the  Joint  Commission. 


V.  MANCHURIA 

Agreements 

1.  "The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  render 
each  other  every  possible  economic  assistance  in  the 
postwar  period  with  a  view  to  facilitating  and  ac- 
celerating reconstruction  in  both  countries  and  to 
contributing  to  the  cause  of  world  prosperity" 
(Sino-Soviet  treaty  and  agreements  of  August  14, 
1945,  art.  VI). 

2.  ".  .  .  In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
aforementioned  treaty,  and  in  order  to  put  into  ef- 
fect its  aims  and  purposes,  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  agrees  to  render  to  China  moral  support 
and  aid  in  military  supplies  and  other  material 
resources,  such  support  and  aid  to  be  entirely  given 
to  the  National  Government  as  the  central  govern- 
ment of  China. 

"2.  In  the  course  of  conversations  .  .  .  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  U.S.S.R.  regarded  the  three  eastern 
provinces  (i.e.  Manchuria)  as  part  of  China"  (note 
of  V.  M.  Molotov,  August  14, 1945,  relating  to  the 
treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance). 

3.  "The  administration  of  Dairen  shall  belong 
to  China"  (agreement  concerning  Dairen  of  Au- 
gust 14,  1945). 

Violations 

1.  "Industry  ...  (in  the  three  eastern  prov- 
inces, also  known  as  Manchuria)  .  .  .  was  directly 
damaged  to  the  extent  of  $858,000,000  during  So- 
viet occupancy  .  .  .  the  greatest  part  of  the  dam- 
age to  the  Manchurian  industrial  complex  .  .  . 
was  primarily  due  to  Soviet  removals  of  equip- 
ment (Department  of  State  press  release  No. 
907  of  December  13,  1947,  citing  Pauley  report). 

2.  The  Chinese  Government  has  failed  to  re- 
ceive from  the  U.S.S.R.  since  August  14,  1945, 
the  promised  military  supplies  and  other  material 
resources.  But  when  Russian  troops  withdrew 
from  Manchuria.  "Chinese  Communists  in  that 
area  appeared  with  Japanese  arms  in  very  sub- 
stantial quantities  .  .  .  the  natural  assumption  is 
that  they  were  taken  with  the  acquiescence,  at 
least,  of  the  Russians."  (Quotation  is  from  testi- 
mony of  W.  W.  Butterworth  at  hearing  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  United  States  Sen- 
ate, December  17, 1947.) 

3.  Chinese  Government  troops  attempting  to  en- 
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la  subsequent  to  the  Japanese  sur- 
render were  denied  the  right  to  land  at  Dairen  by 
the  Soviet  authorities  there  and  were  forced  to 
utilize  less  advantageous  landing  points. 


Due  in  large  part  to  Soviet  obstructionia, 
China  has  up  to  the  present  time  been  unable  to* 
tablish  a  Chinese  Government  administration  it 
Dairen. 


Firm  and  Determined  Course  for  the  Democracies 

BY  GEORGE  C.  MARSHALL > 
Secretary  of  State 


Ft  is  unnecessary  I  think  for  me  to  re-outline 
what  has  taken  place  recently  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  particular  and  the 
western  European  countries  and  the  Soviet  and 
satellite  countries  in  general.  However,  there  are 
certain  aspects  of  the  situation  which  it  might  be 
profitable  to  discuss.  For  example,  in  our  intense 
desire  for  peace,  in  our  longing  for  some  firm  basis 
of  accord  between  or  among  the  principal  nations 
of  the  world,  we  are  apt  to  be  confused  as  to  the  ac- 
tual facts  and  conditions  involved  in  achieving  our 
desires.  The  method  of  modern  totalitarian  prop- 
aganda is  to  twist,  pervert,  and  confuse  and  to 
create  an  impression  which  may  not  in  any  way 
represent  the  true  situation  or  the  possibilities  for 
successful  action.  As  I  have  explained  in  public 
statements  we  have  reached  a  virtual  stalemate  in 
a  number  of  courts  of  action.  The  Conference  of 
Foreign  Ministers  has  struggled  unsuccessfully  for 
months  and  days  on  end  to  find  a  basis  of  agree- 
ment for  a  settlement  regarding  Austria.  We 
have  had  similar  experiences  with  relation  to  a 
peace  settlement  for  Germany,  making  virtually 
no  progress  whatever.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
London  last  December  it  required  10  days  to  reach 
agreement  merely  on  the  agenda  for  the  meeting, 
and  the  meeting  itself  was  seized  upon  largely  by 
the  Soviet  authorities  as  an  opportunity  for  prop- 
aganda statements  for  wide  distribution,  particu- 
larly in  Germany  and  the  satellite  states.  You  are 
prooably  more  familiar  with  the  efforts  of  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  with  re- 
gard to  the  problem  of  atomic  energy  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  regulation  of 
the  peace  of  the  world.  The  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  not  afflicted  by  the  veto  power,  has 
been  able  to  dispatch  groups  of  its  members  to 
observe  conditions  in  Greece  and  Korea,  but  these 
groups  have  been  seriously  limited  or  handicapped 
by  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  gov- 
ernments of  eastern  Europe  to  participate,  or  even 
to  permit  the  free  movement  and  action  of  these 
representatives  of  the  United  Nations  Assembly  on 
territories  under  their  control.  Endless  discus- 
sions or  negotiations  have  failed  to  secure  the  coop- 

'  EBxcerpta  from  an  address  made  before  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Olubs  in  Portland,  Oreg.  on  May  28, 

litis,  and  released  to  die  press  on  the  same  date. 
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eration  which  is  imperative  to  the  stabilization  i 
the  world  situation  and  the  development  of  a  soid 
basis  for  continuing  peace. 

There  is  an  overwhelming  demand  for  soe 
agreement  to  wipe  out  fear  of  war  and  to  br  g 
about  a  return  to  normal  conditions,  and  theref  * 
strong  resentment  of  any  statement  or  lack  of  •■ 
tion  that  appears  contrary  to  the  fulfilment  f 
that  desire.  These  great  desires  are  impelled  y 
deep  emotions  but  those  emotions  must  not  1( 
us  into  ill-advised  and  trustful  actions  which  h  ;- 
ard  the  future  of  this  country.  I  am  sure  that  o 
one's  desire  is  greater  than  mine  to  find  a  basis  :  r 
peaceful  security  and  a  return  of  general  prosp  - 
ity  to  the  world.  But  it  is  my  official  duty  to  ie 
that  this  country  is  not  misled  by  its  emotions  in 
commitments  or  actions  which  would  threaten  tr 
future. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  excellent  progrs 
has  been  made  since  the  first  of  the  year.  It  1  s 
been  history-making  and  will  later  on  be  so  rec(  - 
nized.  I  feel  certain  that  the  continuation  of  te 
firm  course  we  have  been  following  will  lead  to  ttj 
solution  of  the  worst  of  our  difficulties  and  wl 
eventually  clear  the  way  to  a  sound  basis  for  pea  . 
I  am  absolutely  certain  that  only  such  a  firm  a  1 
determined  course  can  save  the  situation  for  1 1 
democracies. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importan  i 
that  all  Americans  realize  the  significance  of  o  ■ 
position  in  the  world  today.  Our  leadership  j 
recognized  the  world  over,  but  the  obligations  : 
such  leadership  are  not  completely  recognized  lr 
us  Americans  ourselves.  We  are  generous,  som- 
times  to  a  fault,  but  it  is  just  as  important  that  v 
be  understanding.  By  this  I  mean  that  we  mn 
try  our  best  to  realize  the  situation  of  other  peopb 
and  their  point  of  view  and  their  inevitable  rea 
tions  to  many  things  that  are  publicly  proclaim! 
in  this  country.  We  often  defeat  our  own  gene 
osity  or  aims  by  ignoring  the  sensitivity  of  peopl, 
theimational  pride,  and  the  utterly  different  su 
roundings  in  which  they  live  compared  to  ours  he 
in  America.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  natioi. 
of  western  Europe;  it  applies  also  to  those  behir 
the  Iron  Curtain.  There,  however,  the  people  a: 
fed  on  the  diet  of  a  controlled  press  and  an  astoi 
ishing  propaganda,  astonishing  because  of  its  utt< 
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difference  to  the  facts.  For  this  reason  it  is  not 
sy,  even  with  the  best  of  will,  to  get  across  to 
em  the  real  facts  concerning  our  attitude. 
One  particularly  important  aspect  of  our  posi- 
m  of  acknowledged  leadership  is  the  constant 
ar  of  the  people  of  Europe  that  we  cannot  be 
pended  upon,  that  we  will  change  our  minds,  that 
3  will  turn  from  a  formally  adopted  policy  like 
ie  European  Recovery  Program  without  notice 
id  without  regard  to  the  devastating  effect  of 
ich  vacillation.  This  fear  is  based  somewhat  on  a 
ulty  understanding  of  the  way  in  which  policy  is 
ally  developed  in  a  democracy  such  as  ours.  But 
e,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  careful  not  to  en- 
purage  it  by  thoughtless  or  spasmodic  action.  It 
essential  that  we  debate  as  we  do  the  "pros"  and 
ons"  of  each  proposed  line  of  action.  But  once 
e  have  decided  upon  it,  it  is  even  more  important 
iat  we  do  not  quickly  weaken  or  appear  to  weaken 
i  our  support  of  that  policy  and  shift  to  some 
her  point  of  view.  The  present  destructive  pro- 
)sal  for  the  amendment  or  emasculation  of  the 
eciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  a  case  in 
)int. 

We  are  an  impatient  people.  We  demand  quick 
ition.  That  has  accounted  for  much  of  our  suc- 
;ss  in  developing  this  country.  But  much  more 
f  patience  and  persistence  is  required  in  dealing 
ith  great  international  situations. 
There  is  another  factor  of  the  present  situation 
hich  I  wish  to  mention.  It  is  very  important  to 
jalize  that  the  world  today  is  in  a  ferment  of 
rofound  unrest.  The  great  mass  of  the  ill -fa- 
ired people  of  the  world  have  come  to  realize  all 
iat  they  lack  in  comparison  with  the  advantages 
ijoyed  by  others.  The  tremendous  development 
f  communications  and  of  the  motion  picture  has 
rought  to  these  masses  at  least  a  partial  under- 
anding  of  the  unfairness  of  their  situation.  In 
iy  comparison  we  stand  on  a  pinnacle.  Nowhere 
t  the  world  have  the  mass  of  the  people  enjoyed 
ich  a  high  standard  of  living  and  such  opportuni- 
es  as  in  this  country. 

In  the  development  of  this  world  movement  I 
ave  referred  to,  our  situation  can  win  us  friends 
[•  make  us  enemies.  We  must  not  ignore  these 
vo  possibilities.  But  it  is  even  more  important 
)  have  in  mind  that  there  is  this  great  surge  of 
jeling  under  way,  which  is  a  ground  swell  now, 
ut  may  become  a  tidal  wave  later,  unless  it  is 
let  by  some  definite  hope  of  improvement  through 
ie  action  of  the  governments  concerned  and 
irough  the  rehabilitation  of  the  economy  of  the 
orld,  which  is  the  purpose  of  our  present  pro- 
rams.  Meanwhile,  this  unrest  presents  a  fertile 
eld  for  those  who  advocate  violence  as  a  corrective 
leasure  or  action  for  ulterior  purposes. 
In  dealing  with  the  international  situation,  par- 
cularly  with  reference  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
s  satellite  states,  the  democracies  suffer  from  a 
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certain  tactical  vulnerability  arising  from  the 
complete  freedom  of  expression  and  the  generosity 
of  debate  within  their  countries,  in  contrast  to  the 
procedure  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  where  a 
carefully  agreed  upon  line  of  action  is  set  in  mo- 
tion, with  no  possibility  of  criticism  because  a 
strong  hand  compels  complete  support.  Such  a 
method  enjoys  great  advantages  for  the  moment. 
In  the  end,  I  think  it  will  defeat  itself,  if  history  is 
a  true  indication  of  probabilities.  But  in  the 
short-term  issues,  like  those  of  the  present  period, 
it  does  present  great  difficulties  for  us. 

For  example,  we  have  today  a  heated  public 
discussion  as  to  what  is  the  proper  procedure  for 
this  Government  in  its  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  discussion  which  largely  ignores  the  fact 
that  we  are  faced  with  a  deliberate,  a  cynical  propa- 
ganda campaign  to  offset  a  sincere  effort  on  our 
part  to  establish  a  basis  for  profitable  negotiations 
and  agreements  leading  to  a  stabilization  of  the 
world  situation. 

Now  that  is  a  very  general  statement.  I  will 
particularize.  A  diplomatic  interchange  took 
place  as  you  all  know  between  our  Ambassador  in 
Moscow  and  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister.2  Con- 
trary to  diplomatic  precedent,  the  one  Government 
chose  to  release  without  notice  to  the  other  a  por- 
tion of  the  discussion.  All  of  its  own  statements 
were  released  to  the  press  but  only  a  portion  of 
the  statements  of  our  Ambassador.  However,  the 
procedure  went  much  further  than  that.  In  the 
last  and  the  most  important  paragraph — one  of 
only  four  sentences,  two  of  the  sentences  were 
omitted,  completely  distorting  the  meaning  so  as 
to  form  the  basis  for  the  Soviet  propaganda  pur- 
pose. 

In  Ambassador  Smith's  statement,  the  closing 
paragraph  contained  the  following  sentences: 

"My  Government  earnestly  hopes  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Soviet  Government  will  not  take  lightly 
the  position  of  the  United  States  Government,  as 
here  expressed.  They  have  it  in  their  power  to 
alleviate  many  of  the  situations  which  today 
weigh  so  heavily  on  all  international  life.  It  is 
our  earnest  hope  that  they  will  take  advantage  of 
these  possibilities.  If  they  do,  they  will  not  find 
us  lacking  in  readiness  and  eagerness  to  make  our 
own  contribution  to  a  stabilization  of  world  con- 
ditions entirely  compatible  with  the  security  of 
the  Soviet  peoples." 

This  statement  clearly  meant  that  if  the  Soviet 
Government  would  abandon  certain  courses  of  con- 
duct and  action  which  have  kept  the  world  in  a 
state  of  uneasiness  and  confusion  since  the  close 
of  hostilities,  they  would  thereby  produce  an  en- 
tirely new  international  atmosphere — and  that  if 
they  did,  then  they  would  not  find  any  lack  of 
response  from  this  Government. 
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In  the  version  published  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, the  second  and  third  sentences  I  have  just 
read  above  were  omitted,  and  in  the  radio  broad- 
cast from  Moscow  the  first  three  words  of  the  last 
sentence  were  also  omitted. 

By  this  means  it  was  possible  momentarily  to 
create  the  impression  that  the  United  States  had 
proposed  direct  or  unilateral  negotiation,  when 
the  full  text  was  not  susceptible  of  any  such  inter- 
pretation. 

What  does  that  mean  to  you  ?  It  meant  to  me 
that  the  officials  of  the  Soviet  Government  knew 
we  would  recognize  that  the  purpose  of  their  re- 
lease was  to  gain  a  propaganda  advantage  in  order 


to  mislead  the  American  public,  in  fact  the  wor] 
public,  as  to  the  sincerity  of  their  desire  to  reac 
an  understanding. 

In  dealing  with  these  difficulties  in  the  situatioi 
I  feel,  and  I  think  all  will  agree,  that  it  is  very  in 
portant  to  maintain  the  reputation  for  the  inte£ 
rity  of  action  of  this  Government.  We  cannc 
afford  to  pursue  any  line  of  action,  however  su< 
cessf ul  it  might  be  for  the  time  being,  which  woul 
reflect  on  the  integrity  of  our  purpose  or  actior 
in  the  future.  We  cannot  stoop  to  a  propagand 
procedure  which  takes  little  account  of  facts  an 
less  of  the  proprieties. 


, 


U.S.  Answers  Soviet  Protest  Regarding  Activities  of 
American  Aircraft  Near  Japan 


[Released  to  the  press  May  27] 

On  May  25  the  American  Embassy  in  Moscow 
replied  to  various  Soviet  notes  of  protest x  concern- 
ing the  activities  of  American  aircraft  over  waters 
adjoining  Japan. 

The  Embassy's  note  informed  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment that  a  thorough  investigation  had  been 
conducted  of  the  instances  cited  in  the  Soviet  notes 
and  that  careful  study  had  been  given  to  the  alle- 
gations of  the  Soviet  Government  that  the  activi- 
ties of  United  States  aircraft  in  these  waters  vio- 
lated the  freedom  of  commercial  navigation.  In 
no  single  one  of  the  more  than  50  cases  to  which  ob- 
jection had  been  made  by  the  Soviet  Government, 
however,  was  there  evidence,  either  in  the  Soviet 
notes  or  from  the  investigation  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  authorities,  that  the  aircraft  in 
question  were  in  such  an  attitude  or  position,  re- 
gardless of  their  altitude,  that  they  constituted 
any  interference  with  commercial  navigation. 
The  note  continued  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  desired  to  point  out  that  under  the 
Moscow  Agreement  the  Supreme  Commander  for 
the  Allied  Powers  issues  all  orders  for  the  occu- 


pation and  control  of  Japan.  In  carrying  out  th 
responsibility  the  Supreme  Commander  has  use 
the  Air,  Army,  and  Naval  forces  at  his  disposal  t 
prevent  smuggling  and  illegal  entry  into  Japa) 
Effective  measures  to  accomplish  this  mission  mu: 
include  surface  and  aerial  surveillance  of  shippro 
in  offshore  waters  of  the  areas  concerned,  as  we 
as  ground  action  on  peripheral  shores.  Low  fh, 
ing  within  the  limits  of  safety  in  conducting  th 
off-shore  patrol  is  absolutely  necessary  for  recog 
nition  purposes.  These  activities  serve  the  intei 
ests  of  the  Soviet  Government  as  well  as  of  othe 
nations  concerned  with  the  occupation  and  contn 
of  Japan. 

The  note  points  out  that  the  United  States  Got 
ernment  considers  these  activities  legitimate  an 
is  unable  to  accept  the  Soviet  contention  that  the 
constitute  in  any  way  a  violation  of  the  freedoi 
of  commercial  shipping. 

In  conclusion,  the  note  informs  the  Soviet  Got 
ernment  that  American  pilots  have  been  instructe 
to  avoid  the  creation  of  any  hazard  in  carrying  on 
their  responsibilities  under  orders  from  the  Si 
preme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers. 


Suspension  of  Austrian  Treaty  Negotiations 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 


[Released  to  the  press  May  26] 

The  meetings  of  the  Foreign  Ministers'  Depu- 
ties for  Austria  in  London  have  been  temporarily 
suspended  while  it  is  ascertained  whether  there 
exists  a  justifiable  basis  for  continued  negotia- 
tions. In  view  of  the  progress  which  had  been 
made  in  the  Austrian  treaty  negotiations  and  of 
the  ever-narrowing  area  of  disagreement  still  re- 
maining, the  Department  of  State  hoped  that  the 


1  Not  here  printed. 
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treaty  could  have  been  concluded  at  this  time  an 
the  Austrian  people  restored  to  their  rightful  stat 
of  full  freedom  and  independence. 

The  Soviet  Delegation,  however,  supported  th 
claims  of  Yugoslavia  to  territory  in  Souther 
Carinthia  and  Styria  and  to  reparations  froi 
Austria  in  the  amount  of  150  million  dollars.  Th 
United  States  Delegation,  along  with  the  Britis 
and  French  Delegations,  has  been  unable  to  finj 
any  justifiable  basis  for  the  recognition  of  thes 
claims.    The  1937  frontier  between  Austria  an< 
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Jugoslavia  was  fixed  by  plebiscite  in  accordance 
rith  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain  and  sanctioned 
y  international  recognition  since  1920.  The  re- 
ision  of  this  frontier  would  be  an  unwarranted 
nposition  on  a  small  liberated  country,  incon- 
istent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Moscow  Declaration, 
nd  prejudicial  to  the  stability  of  this  area  and 
Lustria's  hope  of  becoming  a  self-supporting  na- 
ion.  It  had  always  been  assumed  by  the  United 
Itates  Government,  and  has  been  repeatedly  so 
tated,  that  the  restoration  of  Austria  as  a  state 
iberated  from  German  domination  in  accordance 
rith  international  commitment  involved  the 
estoration  of  the  whole  state  and  not  merely  a 
art  thereof. 

The  United  States,  likewise,  has  never  concealed, 
or  deviated  from,  its  intention  to  uphold  the 
irinciple  of  no  reparations  from  Austria.  The 
rovernments  of  the  United  States,  U.S.S.R.  and 
Jnited  Kingdom  agreed  at  the  Potsdam  Con- 
erence  "that  reparations  should  not  be  exacted 
rom  Austria".  The  United  States  by  many  forms 
f  material  assistance  has  been  faithful  to  its 
iledge  under  the  Moscow  Declaration  to  assist 
Lustria  to  obtain  economic  security.  It  could  not 
low  be  party  to  an  agreement  which  would  place 
Lustria  in  economic  servitude  to  Yugoslavia  for 
n  indefinite  period. 

The  problem  of  concluding  an  Austrian  treaty 
hould  have  permitted  a  swift  and  easy  solution. 


THE  RECORD   OF  THE  WEEK 

Since  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers,  the  United  States  Government  has  en- 
deavored to  obtain  consideration  of  this  problem. 
Its  repeated  attempts  to  bring  about  a  speedy  solu- 
tion were  consistently  frustrated  by  the  delaying 
tactics  of  the  Soviet  Union.  When  the  machinery 
was  finally  established  in  January  of  1947  to  ne- 
gotiate the  treaty,  it  was  believed  that  a  fair  and 
just  solution  would  be  achieved.  Now,  after  al- 
most a  year  and  a  half  of  continuous  negotiations, 
and  more  than  325  meetings  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Four  Powers,  we  again  find  the  solution 
deferred. 

The  conclusion  of  an  acceptable  Austrian  treaty 
permitting  a  reestablished  Austrian  state  to  de- 
velop freely  on  a  sound  basis  is  regarded  as  essen- 
tial to  the  peace  and  security  of  Europe.  The 
future  course  of  the  treaty  negotiations  offers  a 
test  of  the  desire  for  the  development  of  interna- 
tional cooperation.  The  machinery  has  been  es- 
tablished and, continues  available;  the  issues  are 
clear  and  simple;  the  tasks  of  occupation  have 
been  fulfilled;  the  Austrian  nation  three  years 
after  liberation  deserves  the  right  to  manage  its 
own  affairs  freely;  the  necessity  for  final  settle- 
ment of  the  Austrian  problem  is  long  over-due. 
The  United  States  Government  stands  ready  to 
resume  discussions  whenever  there  is  hope  that 
the  basic  issues  of  the  Austrian  treaty  can  be 
resolved. 


ETTER  FROM  THE  U.S.  DEPUTY  ON  THE  AUSTRIAN  TREATY  NEGOTIATIONS  TO  THE 
SECRETARY  GENERAL  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  FOREIGN  MINISTERS 


[Released  to  the  press  May  24] 

May  £4,  1948 
As  chairman  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council 
»f  Foreign  Ministers,  deputies  for  Austria,  I  am 
nformed  that  the  delegations  are  unable  to  re- 
aain  indefinitely  in  London.  In  these  circum- 
tances,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  set  a  date  for  the 
'esumption  of  the  Austrian  treaty  negotiations, 
mt  I  am  prepared  at  any  time  to  call  the  next 
neeting  of  the  deputies  as  soon  as  possible  upon 
eceiving  information  that  there  exists  a  justifi- 
ible  basis  for  continued  negotiation,  particularly 
vith  respect  to  assurances  concerning  the  main- 
tenance of  Austria's  1937  frontiers  and  the  princi- 
)le  of  no  reparations. 

In  order  to  ensure  continuity  and  to  facilitate 
:ommunications  with  a  view  of  avoiding  delay  in 
invocation  of  the  next  meeting,  I  am  authorized 
o  inform  you  that  Mr.  Gerald  Keith,  Counselor 
)f  the  United  States  Embassy,  London,  has  been 
lesignated  to  act  as  liaison  for  exchange  of  in- 
formation with  the  secretariat  or  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  governments.    He  will  act  in 
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this  capacity  upon  my  departure.  I  shall  be 
grateful  if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  inform 
the  other  deputies  of  this  communication. 

Samuel  Reber 


Letters  of  Credence 

Costa  Rica 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Costa  Rica, 
Seiior  Don  Mario  A.  Esquivel,  presented  his  cre- 
dentials to  the  President  on  May  26.  For  texts  of 
the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's 
reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  422  of 
May  26,  1948. 

Correction 

In  the  Bulletin  of  April  25,  1948,  page  541,  footnote  2 
should  read  "Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series 
1553"  instead  of  "1533". 


1  Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 
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Greek  Investigation  Into  Death  of  CBS  Correspondent 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  MARSHALL 


[Released  to  the  press  May  26] 

The  American  Charge  d'Affaires  at  Athens,  Mr. 
Karl  L.  Rankin,  has  reported  that  the  Greek  inves- 
tigation into  the  tragic  death  of  George  Polk,1 
whose  body  was  found  in  Salonika  Bay  on  May  16, 
is  being  efficiently  handled  by  the  Greek  police  and 
national  security  agency.  The  two  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  representatives  who  are  con- 
ducting an  independent  investigation  in  Salonika, 
Messrs.  Winston  Burdett  and  John  Secondari, 
have  also  reported  that  they  are  getting  the  fullest 
cooperation  of  the  Greek  police. 

The  American  Charge  is  in  constant  touch  with 
the  Greek  Ministers  of  Justice  and  Public  Order 
and  describes  the  investigation  being  carried  out 
under  their  supervision  as  "vigorous  and  thor- 
ough". At  Athens,  First  Secretary  George  Ed- 
man  and  Third  Secretary  Oliver  M.  Marcy  have 
been  specially  designated  to  follow  this  investiga- 


tion daily.    At  Salonika  this  is  being  done  perso 
ally  by  the  Consul  General,  Mr.  Raleigh  Gibsc. 
The  British  Police  Mission  in  Greece  is  also  taknj 
an  active  part  in  the  investigation. 

I  am  assured  that  all  possible  angles  and  motrvi 
in  connection  with  this  murder  are  being  impar- 
ally  explored.  It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  t'l 
circumstances  of  the  crime  render  the  task  of  ins- 
tigation extremely  difficult.  So  far,  no  arrests  I 
response  to  the  Greek  Government's  offer  of  i 
reward  have  been  reported. 

All  information  available  to  the  Department  u 
this  subject  is  being  communicated  to  a  group  : 
members  of  the  Overseas  Writers  Associatiu 
headed  by  Mr.  Walter  Lippman  in  Washingtc. 
In  Greece,  American  correspondents  who  wish  » 
observe  on  the  spot  the  measures  being  taken 
apprehend  the  authors  of  the  crime  are  being  giv\ 
the  full  support  and  assistance  of  American  officii  s 
and  of  the  Greek  Government. 


TEXT  OF  NOTE  FROM  AMBASSADOR  DENDRAMIS  TO  SECRETARY  MARSHALL » 


[Released  to  the  press  May  29] 

May  28, 1948 

The  Ambassador  of  Greece  presents  his  com- 
pliments to  His  Excellency  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  has  the  honor  to  inform  him  that  the  Greek 
Government  has  instructed  him  to  report  on  the 
Polk  case  as  follows: 

The  investigation  of  the  horrible  murder  of 
George  Polk  continues  to  be  vigorously  prosecuted 
by  all  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Greek  State.  A 
summary  of  the  activities  to  date  follows : 

(1)  On  the  day  of  the  discovery  of  the  body  at 
Salonika,  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Sophoulis,  and 
the  Minister  of  Press  and  Information,  Mr. 
Alianos,  issued  statements  condemning  the  crime 
and  promising  a  full  and  exhaustive  enquiry. 

(2)  On  the  day  following  the  discovery  of  the 
body  the  Minister  of  Public  Order,  Mr.  Rentis, 
himself  proceeded  to  Salonika  to  supervise  the 
investigation.  On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Rentis,  in 
the  name  of  the  Greek  State,  offered  a  reward  of 
25  million  drachmae  for  information  leading  to 


1  Bulletin  of  May  30,  1948,  p.  713. 

2  Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 


the  arrest  of  the  guilty.  Mr.  Rentis  has  since  r 
mained  in  close  personal  touch  with  the  progrei 
of  the  investigation. 

(3)  The  investigation  is  proceeding  with  evei 
facility  of  the  State  at  work.  No  possibilities  i 
guilt  are  excluded. 

(4)  Greek  authorities  are  also  working  close 
with  the  other  foreign  agencies  on  the  cas 
These  include :  two  special  American  represent 
tives  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  M 
Burdett  and  Mr.  Secondari ;  the  American  Missk 
for  Aid  to  Greece,  the  American  Consulate-Ge 
eral,  the  American  Embassy  and  the  British  Poli 
Mission.  With  the  exception  of  the  CBS  repr 
sentatives,  who  arrived  later,  all  agencies  list* 
above  have  been  working  on  the  case  since  tl 
beginning. 

The  Greek  Ambassador  has  been  asked  to  assu  j 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  utmost  effort 
being  made  by  the  Greek  Government  and  oth< 
interested  agencies  in  this  tragic  case  which  hi 
shocked  Greek  public  opinion.  He  has  also  bee 
instructed  to  assure  the  Secretary  that  justice  wi 
be  done  regardless  of  what  the  investigation  ma 
disclose. 
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STATEMENT  BY  THE  GREEK  UNDER  SECRETARY  FOR  PRESS  AND  INFORMATION 


[Released  to  the  press  May  26] 

In  view  of  the  great  interest  of  the  American 
•urnalistic  world  in  the  case  of  the  murder  of 
eorge  Polk,  the  Greek  Government  would  wel- 
ime  and  facilitate  any  correspondent  or  com- 
ittee  of  correspondents  from  America  to  ascer- 
,in  on  the  spot  the  urgent  steps  taken  by  the 
reek  Government  in  carrying  out  a  thorough 


investigation,  in  every  direction,  with  a  view  to 
discovering  those  guilty  and  punishing  them  most 
severely. 

Such  correspondents  or  a  committee  of  corre- 
spondents will  at  the  same  time  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining,  while  in  Greece,  that  there 
exists  a  regime  of  absolute  freedom  of  press  for 
every  journalist. 


ebanon  Rejects  U.S.  Demand  for  Release  of  American  Citizens 

NOTE  FROM  THE   LEBANESE   FOREIGN   OFFICE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  MINISTER  TO  LEBANON  « 


[Released  to  the  press  May  23] 

May  m,  1948 

Referring  to  your  letter  No.  151  of  May  20, 1948, 
lative  to  the  landing  and  internment,  effected 
iay  19,  of  a  certain  number  of  Jewish  immigrants 
aveling  on  board  the  S.  S.  Marine  Carp,  I  have 
ie  honor  to  inform  you  that  this  measure  has 
sen  taken  by  the  military  authorities  in  view  of 
te  safety  of  the  Lebanese  Army  of  Occupation 
Palestine  and  for  order  and  security  in  Palestine 
rritory  occupied. 

The  said  passengers  were  traveling  to  Haifa,  not 
rovided  with  regular  immigration  permits,  and 
;  a  time  when  this  post,  reserved  for  operations 
;  embarkation  of  British  forces,  has  been  declared 
zone  forbidden  to  all  landing  of  passengers. 
It  was  manifest  that  the  able-bodied  men  among 
iese  illegal  immigrants  were  going,  as  some 
lOusands  of  others  who  have  preceded  them,  to 
in  elements  of  trouble  and  anarchy  in  Palestine 
id  to  attack  the  Lebanese  forces  which  have  inter- 
ned with  other  Arab  forces  to  reestablish  order 
id  put  an  end  to  the  violence  and  acts  of  terrorism 
mmitted  by  the  Zionists. 

You  know,  in  effect,  Mr.  Minister,  that  the 
jbanese  Army  and  the  other  Arab  armies  have 
tervened  in  Palestine,  with  the  consent  and  at 
e  request  of  the  large  majority  of  its  inhabitants, 
protect  those  inhabitants  against  the  crimes  of 
Zionist  minority  constituted  into  terrorist  or- 
mizations — Haganah,  Irgun  or  Stern — rein- 
rced  by  a  continuous  illegal  immigration  which 
is  been  admitted  by  the  Minister  of  Immigration 
the  so-called  state  of  Israel. 
These  organizations  whose  origin  dates  back 
ill  beyond  the  UNO  recommendation  for  par- 
don were  created  under  the  mandate  outside  the 
w  and  have  been  responsible  for  the  most  atro- 
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cious  crimes  perpetrated  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  Italy, 
the  Orient,  Britain,  and  which  the  Jewish  Agency 
itself  had  discredited  before  the  so-called  Jewish 
state  had  assembled  these  organizations  and  had 
incorporated  them  in  its  armed  forces. 

Their  ill  deeds  which  have  gone  beyond  national 
limits  and  have  affected  the  most  sacred  rights 
of  humanity — such  as  at  Deir,  Yassin,  Haifa  or 
Tiberias — have  justified  intervention  of  the  Arab 
Governments.  The  latter  have  moreover  been  in- 
jured in  their  essential  right:  violation  of  fron- 
tiers before  all  intervention;  attack  upon  Arab 
consular  representations  at  Jerusalem  of  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Lebanese  Consulate  was  a 
victim  and  especially  the  will  for  expansion  into 
aggressive  Zionism  expressed  by  the  words  of  the 
Ben  Gurion  or  of  one  Shertok  before  they  were 
chief  of  government  of  [and]  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  pretended  state  of  Israel. 

It  is  in  fact  to  fulfil  the  mission  arising  from 
the  intervention  in  Palestine  which  has  been 
forced  upon  the  Lebanese  Army  and  to  secure  its 
own  security  and  that  of  Arab  armies  that  it  has 
had  to  take  the  measure  in  question. 

I  should,  moreover,  point  out  that  certain  of  the 
illegal  Jewish  immigrants  debarked  and  bearers 
of  American  passports  far  from  claiming  Ameri- 
can citizenship  and  protection,  and  gloried  in 
obedience  to  the  state  of  Israel. 

The  able-bodied  men  of  every  nationality  so 
debarked  and  detained,  numbering  69,  follow  the 
list  of  names  attached.2  They  have  been  directed 
to  the  detention  camp  of  Baalbek  where  they  are 
lodged  and  fed  in  care  of  Lebanese  authorities  and 
can  be  visited  at  any  time  by  the  representatives  of 
the  American  Legation. 


1  Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 

2  Bulletin  of  May  30,  1948,  p.  712. 
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Extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 


EXCHANGE  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  REPRESENTATIVE  DOUGHTON 

AND  SECRETARY  MARSHALL 


[Released  to  the  press  May  24] 

The  Secretary  of  State  released  on  May  24  the 
exchange  of  correspondence  with  Representative 
Doughton,  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Rep-  * 
resentatives.  Representative  Doughton  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  requesting  an  expression 
of  views  regarding  H.R.  6556,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act. 

May  21,  19 IS 
My  dear  Mr.  Secretary  : 

As  you  know,  H.R.  6556,  which  provides  for 
an  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  one 
year,  makes  drastic  changes  in  the  procedure  for 
negotiation  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

In  your  opinion,  in  view  of  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
posed changes,  would  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation  be  better  served  if  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  were  permitted  to  expire  than  for 
H.R.  6556  to  be  enacted  in  its  present  form? 

Your  expeditious  reply  to  this  inquiry  will  be 
of  great  value  to,  and  much  appreciated  by,  the 
Minority  Members  in  their  consideration  of  the 
bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  now 
contemplated  that  the  bill  will  be  debated  in  the 
House  on  Wednesday,  May  26,  1948. 

With  expressions  of  high  esteem,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  L.  Doughton 

May  24, 191,8 
Dear  Mr.  Doughton  : 

I  have  your  letter  of  May  21  asking  my  opinion 
whether  our  national  interests  would  be  better 
served  by  permitting  the  expiration  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  than  by  the  passage  of  HR-6556 
with  its  drastic  changes  in  procedure. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Program  has  been  a 
cornerstone  of  our  foreign  economic  policy  for 
fourteen  years.  Through  it  we  have  exercised  a 
significant  part  of  our  leadership  in  world  eco- 
nomic affairs. 

The  principle  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Pro- 
gram is  incorporated  in  the  European  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948.  The  present  Congress  so  provided 
because  it  recognized  that  European  recovery 
waits  upon  a  great  expansion  in  European  pro- 
duction for  which  there  must  be  markets  and  that 
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markets  in  turn  wait  upon  a  lowering  of  barriei 
to  trade  among  the  European  countries  and  be 
tween  such  countries  and  other  nations. 

Although  HR-6556  extends  the  Trade  Agree 
ments  Act  for  one  year,  it  does  so  with  such  crij 
pling  amendments  that  only  a  shadow  of  tfi 
original  Act  is  preserved  while  its  substance  }( 
destroyed. 

HR-6556  provides  for  a  cumbersome  procedui 
which  would  involve  interminable  delays  and  ser 
ous  questions  of  responsibility. 

It  substitutes  a  single  Agency  (Tariff  Commi:, 
sion)  for  the  present  Trade  Agreements  Con 
mittee  composed  of  representatives  of  _seve 
government  agencies  all  directly  interested  in  tl 
tariff,  as  the  body  responsible  for  investigation  an 
recommendation  to  the  President. 

Most  serious  of  all  it,  in  effect,  makes  pure  pr 
tection  the  sole  criterion  for  tariff  action  and  fo_ 
bids  the  Tariff  Commission  from  participating  i 
deliberations  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Committe 
in  which,  under  the  present  system,  other  impo 
tant  aspects  of  the  national  interest  are  also  take 
into  account. 

In  my  judgment  enactment  of  HR-6556  wou] 
make  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Progra: 
Unworkable. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  think  our  nation: 
interests  would  be  better  served  to  permit  tl 
Trade  Agreements  Act  to  expire  than  for  HR-65! 
to  be  enacted.  But  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  th 
Congress  will  extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agre 
ments  Act  for  three  years  without  the  propose 
crippling  amendments. 
Faithfully  yours, 


THE  CONGRESS 

Conventions  and  Recommendations  Formulated  at  t; 
Twenty-Ninth  Session  of  the  International  Labor  Conn- 
ence:  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  Stat<, 
transmitting  authentic  texts  of  three  conventions  and  tv 
recommendations  formulated  at  the  twenty-ninth  sessit 
of  the  International  Labor  Conference,  held  at  Montre- 
from  September  19  to  October  9,  1946.  H.  Doc.  603,  80 
Cong.,  2d  sess.     29  pp. 
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ddresses  on  U.N.  Appeal  for  Children  and 
elations  With  U.S.S.R. 

On  May  25,  Secretary  Marshall  made  an  address 
a  behalf  of  American  Overseas  Aid  and  United 
ations  Appeal  for  Children  at  Madison  Square 
•arden,  New  York  City ;  for  the  text  of  this  ad- 
ress,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  406 
f  May  25,  1948. 

On  May  26  Charles  E.  Bohlen,  Counselor,  De- 
artment  of  State,  made  an  address  at  the  com- 
lencement  exercises  at  the  University  of  Arizona, 
ucson ;  for  the  text  of  this  address  see  Problems 
f  American  Foreign  Relations  (Department  of 
tate  publication  3169). 

fficials  From  Chile,  Brazil,  and  Argentina 
warded  Grants-in-Aid 

he  Department  of  State  has  awarded  grants-in- 
d  to  the  following: 

Regina  M.  Real,  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Fine 
rts  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  for  a  three  months' 
ay  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  museums  and  ob- 
rving  museum  administration  in  this  country. 
Edwin  Ihl,  Entomology  Specialist  of  the  Com- 
inia  Salitrera  de  Rarapaca  y  Antofagasta,  Te- 
uco,  Chile,  for  a  three  months'  study  of  beetle- 
mtrol  work  in  the  United  States.  His  work  will 
)  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  Smithsonian 
istitution. 

Enrique  Romero  Brest,  Inspector  of  Physical 
ducation  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  of  Ar- 
mtina,  and  President  of  the  Association  of  Physi- 
il  Education  Teachers  of  that  country,  to  study 
aysical-education  methods  in  use  in  the  schools  of 
lis  country. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 
ppointment  of  Officers 

J.  Burke  Knapp  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Fi- 
mcial  and  Development  Policy,  effective  May  24, 

48. 

>hn   Hilldring   Declines  Appointment  as 
lecial  Assistant 

[Released  to  the  press  May  26] 

On  May  26  the  Secretary  of  State  was  advised  by 
ajor  General  John  Hilldring  that  he  is  unable  to 
ke  up  his  duties  as  Special  Assistant  on  Palestine 
ffairs  for  reasons  of  ill  health. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
insular  Offices 

The    American    Consulate    at    Elisabethville,    Belgian 
>ngo,  was  opened  to  the  public  May  12,  1948. 
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Large  Dams — Continued  from  page  737 

Walker  R.  Young,  Chief  Engineer,  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Department  of  the  Interior 

Members  of  the  Delegation 

E.  Robert  de  Luccia,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Power,  Federal 

Power  Commission 
B.  F.  Jakobsen,  Chief,  Plans  and  Specifications  Section, 

South  Pacific  Division,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army 
T.  A.  Middlebrooks,  Chief,  Soils  Branch,  Office  of  Chief 

of  Engineers,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the 

Army 
Clarence  Rawhouser,  Engineer,  Dams  Division,  Bureau  of 

Reclamation,  Department  of  the  Interior 
Dr.  Karl  Terzaghi,  Consulting  Engineer,  Graduate  School, 

Harvard  University 
Carl  P.   Vetter,   Chief,   Office  of  River   Control   of  the 

Colorado  River,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Department 

of  the  Interior 

The  purpose  of  the  Congress  is  to  discuss  and 
demonstrate  recent  developments  in  the  building 
of  large  dams.  Invitations  have  bee"n  issued  to 
the  20  governments  which  are  members  of  the 
International  Commission  on  Large  Dams. 

Dams  higher  than  the  Hoover  (Boulder)  Dam, 
the  highest  in  the  world,  are  now  being  planned  in 
both  Europe  and  India.  The  Congress  will  review 
the  subject  and  attempt  to  draw  some  conclusions 
as  to  the  practicability  of  dams  of  this  size.  The 
Congress  will  also  discuss  experiences  arising  from 
the  testing  and  the  actual  use  of  special  cements 
for  large  dams.  Other  topics  to  be  considered 
are  a  critical  exposition  of  the  measurement  of 
uplift  pressures  and  stresses  arising  therefrom, 
research  methods  and  instruments  for  the  measure 
of  stresses  and  deformation  in  earth  and  concrete 
dams,  and  the  most  recent  precautions  to  avoid  the 
formation  of  pipings. 

The  first  two  days  of  the  Congress  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  presentation  of  reports  and  to  dis- 
cussions, while  the  following  five  days  will  be 
spent  on  a  study  tour  of  a  number  of  dams  and 
hydroelectric  power  plants  and  of  one  of  Sweden's 
large  industries. 

The  First  Congress  was  held  at  Stockholm  in 
1933,  simultaneously  with  the  sectional  meeting 
of  the  World  Power  Conference.  The  Second 
Congress  was  held  at  Washington,  in  1936,  simul- 
taneously with  the  plenary  meeting  of  the  World 
Power  Conference. 

The  International  Commission  on  Large  Dams, 
which  arranges  for  the  congresses,  was  constituted 
in  1928  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  research  in 
matters  connected  with  large  dams  and  of  collect- 
ing experiences  in  regard  to  their  design,  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  operation.  The  mem- 
ber nations  of  the  Commission  function  through 
national  committees.  The  United  States  Com- 
mittee on  Large  Dams  is  headed  by  Michael  W. 
Straus,  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 
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"AID  FROM  AMERICA":  Foreign  Relief  Operations  in  Italy 


by  Durand  Smith 


What  happens  to  foreign-aid  funds  after  they 
have  been  appropriated  by  the  Congress?  Few 
taxpayers  know,  except  in  a  vague  and  general 
way,  how  that  portion  of  their  tax  dollars  is  spent, 
rhis  article  tells  something  of  what  has  been  done 
md  is  being  done  with  the  money  allocated  to  Italy 
under  the  post-UNRRA  relief  program  x  and  the 
interim-aid  program.2 

Italy  received  $121,000,000  in  relief  assistance 
wider  the  first  program,  now  virtually  completed ; 
he  second  program,  which  is  also  nearing  comple- 
;ion,  is  providing  Italy  with  approximately  $182,- 
)00,000  in  aid. 

To  keep  its  people  from  going  hungry  and  to 
ceep  its  economy  running  Italy  must  import  wheat 
ind  coal.  The  bulk  of  the  American  funds  there- 
!ore  has  been  used  to  purchase  these  two  basic  com- 
Qodities.  In  addition,  fats,  pulses,  petroleum 
iroducts,  blister  copper,  sugar,  medical  supplies, 
lairy  products,  pesticides,  fish,  and  canned  meat 
lave  been  procured.  All  the  wheat  (including 
lour)  has  been  bought  in  the  United  States  and 
lmost  all  the  coal.  Offshore  purchases  have  con- 
isted  of  coal  from  the  Ruhr,  wet  salt  fish  from 
celand,  raw  sugar  from  Cuba,  canned  meat  from 
Mexico,  and  blister  copper  from  Chile. 

Lack  of  dollars  and  other  foreign  exchange  made 
t  impossible  for  Italy  to  purchase  these  vitally 
nportant  supplies ;  they  were  given  to  the  Italian 
rovernment  by  the  American  Government. 

In  July  1947  the  U.S.  Relief  Mission  to  Italy  3 
'as  organized.  It  consisted  of  nine  Americans : 
ie  relief  adviser,  two  assistant  advisers,  four  field 
bservers,  and  two  secretaries,  all  of  whom  were 
ppointed  to  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  or  Staff, 
'he  seven  men  were  given  diplomatic  status  as 
ttaches  of  the  American  Embassy  in  Rome, 
'ffice  space  was  provided  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
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ment  in  a  building  on  the  well-known  Via  Veneto 
a  few  steps  from  the  Embassy.  Italian  personnel 
eventually  numbering  about  40  were  employed 
there  for  clerical  and  administrative  duties. 

An  agreement  between  the  two  Governments 
concerning  the  rendering  of  assistance  was  signed 
on  July  4  in  Rome.  The  Ambassador,  James 
Clement  Dunn,  signed  for  the  American  Govern- 
ment; Alcide  de  Gasperi,  President  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers,  and  Carlo  Sforza,  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  signed  for  the  Italian  Government.4 

From  mid-July  through  August  negotiations 
were  carried  on  between  the  Mission  and  the  Ital- 
ian Government  regarding  the  implementation  of 
the  agreement.  Many  discussions  took  place  about 
the  reception,  allocation,  distribution  and  sale  of 
supplies,  about  pricing  and  local  currency  pro- 
ceeds, about  publicity  and  labeling.  A  milestone 
was  reached  on  August  27  when  the  first  shipload 
of  relief  supplies,  9,620  tons  of  coal,  arrived  in 
Genoa.  Another  milestone  was  passed  during  the 
first  week  of  September  when  the  field  observers 
left  Rome  to  make  a  preliminary  survey  of  their 
areas  and  to  establish  regional  offices.  One  field 
observer  made  his  headquarters  in  Milan,  another 
in  Venice,  a  third  in  Naples;  the  fourth  operated 
out  of  Mission  headquarters  in  Rome. 

It  was  a  constant  problem  to  make  clear  to  the 
Italian  people  how  "Aid  From  America"  actually 
was  a  gift;  Italians  still  had  to  pay  normal  prices 

1  The  United  States  foreign-relief  program  was  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  84,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  approved  May 
31,  1947  (61  Stat.  125). 

2  The  United  States  foreign-aid  program  was  authorized 
by  Public  Law  389,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  approved  Dec  17 
1947  (61  Stat.  934). 

8  The  name  was  changed  to  U.S.  Foreign  Aid  Mission 
to  Italy  when  the  second  program  came  into  being. 

4  Another  agreement,  under  the  foreign-aid  program,  was 
signed  on  Jan.  3, 1948,  by  the  same  three  representatives. 
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for  their  bread  and  their  household  gas,  although 
American  flour  was  used  in  baking  more  than  half 
of  their  bread  and  American  coal  produced  their 

gas. 

The  programed  supplies— approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Italian  Technical  Dele- 
gation in  Washington  after  they  had  received 
comments  and  recommendations  from  the  Mission 
and  Italian  Government  officials  in  Eome— were 
upon  arrival  in  Italy  distributed  in  great  part 
through  commercial  channels.  They  were  sold 
for  lire  at  agreed-upon  prices  which  were  calcu- 
lated not  to  disturb  the  economy  of  the  country. 
The  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  com- 
modities were  placed  in  a  special  account  which 
came  to  be  known  as  the  lire  fund.  Under  the 
post-UNERA  relief  program  it  amounted  to  approx- 
imately 41  billion  lire.  Relief  and  work-relief 
projects  approved  by  the  Mission  were  then 
financed  by  this  fund,  which  also  paid  the  local 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Mission. 

Certain  products  were,  however,  not  sold.  Soap 
was  turned  over  to  hospitals  and  sanitoria;  strep- 
tomycin for  the  treatment  of  specific  types  of  tu- 
berculosis was  given  to  low-income  patients  in 
institutions;  evaporated  milk  was  donated  to  in- 
stitutions serving  luncheons  to  poor  children;  20 
percent  of  the  penicillin  was  distributed  free  of 
charge. 

The  job  of  the  field  observers  was  a  varied  and 
comprehensive  one:  to  check  on  the  distribution 
and  utilization  of  supplies,  to  advise  and  report 
on  the  expenditures  from  the  lire  fund,  to  observe 
and  report  on  economic  conditions,  and  to  publi- 
cize to  the  greatest  extent  possible  the  purpose, 
source,  character,  amounts,  and  progress  of  the 
programs. 

The  Italian  Government  provided  each  field  ob- 
server as  well  as  the  adviser  and  assistant  advisers 
with  an  automobile.  Each  field  observer  en- 
gaged locally  an  assistant,  who  acted  as  inter- 
preter, a  secretary,  and  a  driver.  The  field  ob- 
server in  Naples  was  responsible  for  south  Italy 
and  Sicily,  a  territory  which  embraces  five  regions 
(Campania,  Lucania,  Puglia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily) 
consisting  of  24  provinces.  During  the  eight 
months  the  Naples  office  was  maintained,  he  vis- 
ited every  province.  Two  of  the  more  remote 
Sicilian  provinces  were  visited  once,  the  others 
from  two  to  six  times. 
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A  constant  flow  of  reports  went  from  the  field 
to  Rome  by  letter,  by  telegram,  and  by  telephone. 
Everything   of   significance  was  reported   from 
weather  conditions  and  coal  stocks  to  tourist  traf- 
fic and  the  antimalaria  campaign.     In  addition 
these  visits  attained  two  objectives:  (1)  to  let  the 
Italian  officials  know  that  a  representative  of  the 
American  Government  was  constantly  checking  on 
distribution  and  compliance;  and   (2)  to  secure 
wide  and  favorable  publicity.    The  field  observer 
continually  attempted  to  make  clear  to  Italians 
that  a  fraction  of  the  taxes  he  had  had  to  pay  to  his 
own  Government  had  been  freely  given  to  the 
Italian  Government,  which  in  turn  used  the  funds 
to  make  bread  available,  to  provide  fuel  for  thl 
railroads  and  gas  for  cooking.     And  he  almos' 
invariably  found  it  necessary  to  explain  why  every 
one  still  had  to  pay  for  such  things  and  what  was 
done  by  the  Italian  Government  with  the  mone; 
obtained  by  the  sale  of  the  free  American  wheat 
coal,  and  other  supplies. 

One  such  episode  provided  unexpected  but  valu 
able  publicity.  In  late  January  the  field  observe 
and  his  assistant  visited  a  large  steel  mill  at  Caste! 
lammare  di  Stabia  near  Naples  to  check  on  "Aii1 
from  America"  coal  and  to  talk  with  some  of  th 
workmen.  Three  days  later  the  front  page  of  L 
Voce,  the  Communist  daily  newspaper  of  Naples 
carried  a  long  attack  on  the  Mission.  The  head 
line  said  that  an  attempt  by  two  American  agents 
described  as  "Truman  clerks",  to  enlighten  th 
workmen  had  failed,  that  instead  the  agents  re 
ceived  a  lesson  in  political  economy.  The  articl 
went  on  to  state  that  "both  were  disappointed  an 
much  embittered"  and  that  when  they  heard  th 
workmen  denounce  the  Italian  Government  the 
"became  pale  and  tried  in  vain  to  justify  the  Got 
ernment.     So  they  went  off." 

The  relief  project  which  was  probably  most  aj 
predated  was  the  child-feeding  program.  Thi 
provided  free  lunches  for  approximately  1,100,00 
needy  children  in  kindergarten  and  elementar 
schools.  The  field  observers  visited  many  of  th 
institutions.  In  south  Italy  vociferous  and  gei 
uine  enthusiasm  was  always  manifested,  and  trad 
tions  of  hospitality  frequently  included  an  addres 
of  welcome  by  the  cutest  child,  a  huge  bouquet  c 
flowers,  a  tiny  cup  of  thick  black  coffee,  or  a  glas 
of  a  local  liqueur. 

Many  of  the  institutions  were  handicapped  b 
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inadequate  equipment;  windows  lacked  glass; 
children  sometimes  had  to  eat  their  lunches  stand- 
ing because  there  were  no  benches. 

Signs  giving  credit  to  "Aiuti  dell'  America" 
were  distributed  to  these  institutions  to  be  prom- 
inently displayed.  It  was  with  considerable  sat- 
isfaction that  these  signs  were  observed  in 
kindergartens  in  Taranto  and  Siracusa  run  by  the 
Unione  Donne  Italiane  (Union  of  Italian 
Women),  a  Communist  organization.  In  Marsala 
the  Communist  mayor  and  the  field  observer  to- 
gether visited  the  principal  institution  where  the 
child-feeding  program  was  operating  and  were 
tumultuously  received.  The  mayor  later  insisted 
on  being  host  to  the  field  observer  and  his  assistant 
for  the  traditional  cup  of  coffee.  His  cordiality 
and  appreciation  for  American  aid  were  genuine 
if  paradoxical. 

The  lire  fund  was  likewise  used  to  help  a  number 
of  "Boys'  Towns"  or  "Children's  Villages".  One 
was  the  Villaggio  Norma  de  Martino,  beautifully 
and  healthfully  situated  on  the  bay  five  miles  south 
of  Salerno.  Private  gifts  permitted  the  recon- 
struction and  renovation  of  about  100  units  of 
Quonset  and  Nissen  huts  to  make  them  serviceable 
as  school  rooms,  dormitories,  refectories,  kitchens, 
and  so  on,  for  housing,  feeding,  and  teaching  500 
abandoned,  orphaned,  or  poor  children.  The  lire 
fund  paid  the  operating  expenses  for  the  first  six 
months.  The  village  was  dedicated  and  opened 
on  April  15,  three  days  before  the  elections,  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  in  which  Ambassador 
Dunn  participated. 

A  malaria-control  compaign,  an  anticholera 
campaign,  the  building  of  a  penicillin  plant,  high- 
way and  bridge  reconstruction,  land  reclamation, 
irrigation,  labor  on  state  railroads,  food  parcels 
for  the  unemployed — in  all  the  lire  fund  made 
possible  or  contributed  to  approximately  one 
hundred  projects. 

Every  feasible  method  to  achieve  publicity  was 
used.  Weekly  bulletins  issued  by  the  Mission  kept 
newspapers,  periodicals,  officials,  and  others  in- 
formed of  the  progress  of  the  programs.  The 
field  observers  called  on  journalists  and  secured 
local  coverage  of  their  visits.  The  Italian  radio 
was  likewise  helpful  with  announcements  and  in- 
terviews ;  upon  the  arrival  of  each  hundredth  ship 
it  broadcast  the  ceremonies :  the  three  hundredth 
in  late  January  in  Bari,  the  four  hundredth  in 
early  March  in  Reggio  Calabria,  the  five  hundredth 


on  April  2  in  Taranto,  the  six  hundredth  on  April 
15  in  Naples.  Ambassador  Dunn's  participation 
and  speeches  always  gave  great  prominence  to 
the  occasions. 

Newsreels  and  documentary  films  publicized 
"Aid  from  America"  throughout  Italy.  During 
the  election  campaign  window  displays  in  10  cities 
told  the  story.  An  ideal  spot  was  found  in  Naples ; 
the  display  there  consisted  of  an  effective  photo- 
montage of  unloading  operations,  using  genuine 
samples  of  American  wheat,  flour,  coal,  penicillin, 
streptomycin,  and  DDT. 

More  than  a  dozen  posters,  a  common  and  ac- 
cepted medium  in  Italy,  plastered  building  walls 
in  the  cities  as  well  as  the  villages.  They  were 
designed  to  attract  attention  to  the  amount  of  aid 
and  also  to  explain  graphically  the  use  of  the  lire 
fund. 

Suitable  labels  and  markings  on  commodities 
were  used  where  practicable.  Bills  for  household 
gas  bore  a  rubber-stamped  notice  that  the  gas  was 
produced  by  free  American  coal.  When  an  Italian 
employee  of  the  Mission  in  Naples  received  her  gas 
bill  the  day  before  the  elections  she  noticed  that 
someone  had  almost  entirely  obliterated  the  fa- 
miliar notice.  The  Communist  newspaper  of 
Naples,  La  Voce,  had  attacked  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment months  before  for  its  "servility"  to  American 
capitalists  in  requiring  the  gas  companies  to  give 
credit  on  their  bills. 

Leftist  newspaper  propaganda  proved  quite 
helpful.  At  first  it  minimized  the  extent  of  Amer- 
ican aid,  then  it  admitted  the  size  of  the  programs 
but  denied  that  supplies  were  entirely  free,  and 
finally  it  changed  to  charges  of  misuse  of  the  lire 
fund. 

The  Italian  people,  especially  in  the  south,  were 
cheerful,  hospitable,  and  grateful  for  the  help 
America  was  giving  them.  In  Sicily  the  courtesy 
and  hospitality  shown  the  field  observer  on  many 
occasions  were  all  but  overwhelming;  the  subse- 
quent publicity  value  was  considerable.  In  spite 
of  the  most  vigorous  efforts  he  was  forced,  in 
order  to  avoid  offending  Sicilians,  whose  hospi- 
tality is  legendary,  to  accept  during  one  trip 
three  bottles  of  various  liqueurs,  a  box  of  typical 
Sicilian  sweets,  a  leather  album,  innumerable  bou- 
quets of  flowers  (not  boutonnieres  but  armfuls), 
and  countless  meals  and  drinks.  In  Kagusa,  ac- 
companied by  the  prefect  and  the  mayor,  wherever 
(Continued  on  page  777) 
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THE  INSTITUTE  OF  INTER-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS:  COOPERATIVE 
AGRICULTURAL  PROGRAMS 

by  Louis  J.  Halle,  Jr. 


The  picture  of  the  tropics  that  most  of  us  once 
entertained  is  of  distant  Edens  in  which  nature  is 
so  bountiful  that  men  need  only  gather  the  fruits 
that  fall  from  overhead.  Writers  of  popular 
romance  have  perpetuated  this  picture,  which 
doubtless  harks  back  to  the  days  when  thinly 
populated  tropical  wildernesses  provided  rich 
cargoes  for  the  densely  populated  centers  of  power 
to  the  north.  The  north  looked  toward  the  un- 
developed equatorial  regions  for  wealth.  One 
clue  to  the  course  of  empire  in  modern  times  may 
be  found  in  the  extent  to  which  this  situation  has 
been  reversed  over  large  areas,  so  that  populations 
in  the  tropics  now  look  to  the  north  for  means  to 
achieve  a  reasonably  safe  and  comfortable  living. 

The  tropics,  by  and  large,  are  not  rich  in  the 
most  fundamental  form  of  wealth,  good  agricul- 
tural soil.  Slopes  that  support  luxuriant  rain- 
forest will  not  support  corn  for  more  than  a  few 
seasons,  as  tropical  farmers  often  learn  to  their 
sorrow.  Sparseness  of  population,  in  relation  to 
the  agricultural  soil  available,  has  largely  ac- 
counted for  the  fact  that  tropical  peoples  in  times 
past  have  been  able  to  feed  themselves  adequately. 
Quantity  of  agricultural  land,  which  allows  the 
farmer  to  move  on  as  the  soil  becomes  exhausted, 
is  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  quality  as  long  as  it 
lasts.  With  the  doubling  of  populations  in  25 
to  50  years  and  the  progressive  disappearance  of 
frontiers,  however,  the  problem  has  acquired  its 
practical  aspects. 

The  great  majority  of  the  other  American  re- 
publics lie  within  the  tropics,  and  all  of  them  are 
primarily  agricultural.  Nevertheless,  most  of 
them  must  supplement  the  production  of  their  own 
farms  by  imports  from  abroad,  and  many  of  their 
people  know  what  it  is  to  be  hungry.  Those  who 
work  the  land  may  be  less  articulate  on  this  point 
than  those  concentrated  in  the  centers  of  popula- 
tion, who  get  their  food  from  public  markets  and 
complain  of  high  costs  when  what  they  actually 
have  to  complain  of  may  be  low  agricultural  pro- 
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ductivity.    Low  agricultural  productivity  is  the 
hidden  root  of  many  evils  in  the  Hemisphere. 

This  situation  would  be  an  unhappy  one  indeed 
if  the  reason  for  low  productivity  were  simply 
the  limitations  of  the  land.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  graduates  of  agricultural  colleges  could  tell 
how  to  bring  about  substantial  increases  in  the 
productivity  of  agriculture  on  most  of  this  same, 
land — and  how  to  do  it  without  creating  deserts 
for  tomorrow's  farmers.  It  is  done  primarily  with 
tools  and  technique.  Taken  together,  they  can  in; 
many  areas  pay  for  themselves,  leave  a  surplus, 
and  preserve  or  improve  the  agricultural  capacity 
of  the  land  for  the  constantly  increasing  popu- 
lations that  have  to  live  off  it. 

The  Chairman  of  the  President's  Famine  Emer- 
gency Committee  said  last  year  that  "the  most 
practical  way  of  overcoming  the  chronic  world 
food  shortage  would  be  to  transfer  some  of  'our 
farming  know-how,'  capital,  machines,  and  tools 
to  such  potentially  productive  areas  as  Latin 
America." 

II 

In  carrying  out  its  policy  of  cooperation  for  the 
common  welfare,  our  country  has  no  more  impor- 
tant contribution  to  make  to  the  economic  and  so- 
cial development  of  its  neighbor  republics  than 
that  of  the  technical  "know-how"  acquired  by  its 
own  citizens  in  the  course  of  its  own  national  devel- 
opment. We  do  not  deplete  our  store  of  knowledge 
and  experience  by  sharing  it ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
often  increase  it.  To  the  extent  that  it  helps  our 
neighbors  enhance  their  social  and  economic  cir- 
cumstances, it  surrounds  us  with  a  community  of 
healthier  neighbors  than  we  would  otherwise  have. 
This  is  very  much  to  the  good.  Healthy  countries 
are  politically  stable  countries;  they  are  able  to 
contribute  to  the  common  welfare;  they  are  able 
to  resist  undemocratic  political  influences  from 
abroad ;  they  make  for  profitable  commerce.  The 
point  need  not  be  labored,  since  it  is  a  truism  that 
our  civilization  owes  its  very  existence  to  the  dis- 
semination and  interchange  of  knowledge. 
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The  primary  mission  of  the  cooperative  agricul- 
tural programs  conducted  jointly  by  agencies  of 
other  American  governments  and  this  Govern- 
ment's Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs  is  the 
transfer  of  technical  knowledge  in  the  field  of  agri- 
julture.1  This  involves  the  direct  application  of 
technical  knowledge  by  United  States  technicians 
to  the  problems  of  agricultural  development  among 
>ur  neighbors,  taking  the  form  of  actual  large- 
scale  operations,  and  also  the  training  of  local 
technicians  to  carry  on  as  the  United  States  with- 
Iraws. 

The  history  of  the  Institute's  agricultural  pro- 
grams reflects  the  continual  adjustment  of  plans 
md  operations  to  the  changing  circumstances  of 
w&r  and  peace.  This  fluidity  of  adjustment  is  in- 
ellectually  distressing  to  those  who  demand  a 
ong-range  mathematical  rigidity  in  the  planning 
md  conduct  of  human  affairs.  Especially  with 
lew  enterprises  of  this  sort,  however,  it  allows  for 
aking  advantage  of  acquired  experience  along  the 
pay  and  of  unanticipated  possibilities  for  con- 
tractive development.  It  is  indispensable  to  the 
)rocess  of  growth. 

The  Institute's  Food  Supply  Division,  which  has 
hese  programs  in  hand,  was  organized  six  months 
iter  Pearl  Harbor,  in  June  1942,  to  deal  with 
imergency  food  problems  arising  from  the  war. 
rhe  immediate  purpose  of  most  of  the  programs  it 
mbarked  upon  (in  cooperation  with  the  Govern- 
aents  of  Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Haiti, 
londuras,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
nd  Venezuela)  was  to  increase  the  supply  of  food 
or  workers  engaged  in  procuring  strategic  war 
aaterials  and  for  armed  forces  maintained  by  the 
Jnited  States  at  military  and  naval  bases  in  the 
lemisphere.  The  Brazilian  labor  force  sent  up 
he  Amazon  to  extract  rubber,  for  example,  had 
o  be  supplied  with  food,  and  the  Brazilian  pro- 
ram  was  undertaken  for  the  immediate  purpose 
f  producing  that  food  locally.  The  Costa  Rican 
rogram  was  undertaken  with  the  immediate  aim 
f  providing  perishable  foods  for  United  States 
roops  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  by  July  1946  it 
ad  supplied  them  with  some  5,000  net  tons  of 
raits  and  vegetables  worth  $400,000. 

These  emergency  aims  naturally  had  priority 
hile  our  countries  continued  at  grips  with  the 

*For  an  article  by  Mr.  Halle  on  the  Inter-American 
istitute  in  the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  see  Buixe- 
n  of  May  23, 1948,  p.  659. 


emergency.  As  it  passed,  however,  it  became  in- 
creasingly practicable  to  survey  what  had  been 
accomplished  in  the  long-range  development  of 
agricultural  processes,  to  envisage  the  permanent 
benefits  toward  which  the  programs  were  mak- 
ing their  way,  and  to  plan  accordingly.  Our  gen- 
eral policy  of  cooperation  had,  from  the  begin- 
ning, been  viewed  as  a  vital  permanent  aspect  of 
the  good-neighbor  policy,  even  if  the  initial  di- 
rection taken  by  these  cooperative  programs  had 
been  largely  determined  by  the  immediate  needs 
of  a  Hemisphere  at  war.  It  represented  a  his- 
torical development  rather  than  a  temporary 
expedient. 

Ill 

While  the  Institute  formerly  participated  in 
ten  agricultural  programs,  its  participation  is  now 
limited  to  four — in  Costa  Rica,  Haiti,  Paraguay, 
and  Peru.  The  Paraguayan  program  will  serve 
as  an  illustration  of  the  magnitude  and  character 
of  these  programs.  A  report  of  the  Food  Pro- 
duction Division  sums  up  the  original  problem  of 
Paraguay  in  the  following  concise  terms : 

"December  31, 1947  marks  the  completion  of  five 
years  of  experience  for  Stica  (Servicio  Tecnico 
Interamericano  de  Cooperacion  Agricola),  the 
servicio  which  was  created  in  1942  by  the  Para- 
guayan and  U.S.  Governments  to  study,  propose 
and  attempt  to  carry  out  solutions  for  Paraguay's 
agricultural  problems.  When  U.S.  technicians, 
who  were  sent  by  the  Food  Supply  Division  to 
join  Paraguayan  personnel  in  this  task,  first  ar- 
rived they  discovered  that  Paraguay  possesses  tre- 
mendous agricultural  resources  which  more  than 
compensate  for  absence  of  a  seaport :  a  tropical  cli- 
mate suitable  for  production  of  most  temperate 
and  tropical  zone  crops,  wide  expanses  of  fertile 
soil  awaiting  development,  abundant  virgin  for- 
ests, and  one  of  the  greatest  concentrations  in  the 
world  of  undeveloped  hydroelectric  energy.  Yet, 
despite  these  natural  advantages,  agricultural  pro- 
duction there  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  domestic 
demands,  much  less  to  provide  a  surplus  for  foreign 
markets  and  build  up  dollar  supplies.  Its  sub- 
sistence-type economy,  based  on  farming,  cattle- 
raising  and  timber  exploitation,  supports  a  popu- 
lation of  over  one  million,  more  than  two-thirds  of 
whom  live  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Asuncion, 
the  capital  city,  yet  almost  all  of  whom  know  little 
of  modern  agricultural  techniques.     Stica 's  task 
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then  was  to  build  a  program,  based  on  these  con- 
ditions, which  would  serve  as  a  beginning  for  an 
integrated  agricultural  economy." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  balance  between  popu- 
lation and  practicably  arable  land  is  more  favor- 
able in  Paraguay  than  in  most  other  American 
republics.  Approaching  the  capital,  Asuncion, 
from  the  south,  you  fly  over  vast  areas  of  fertile 
grasslands  that  are  all  but  unpopulated.  Para- 
guayans, in  conversation  with  you,  express  their 
concern  at  the  lack  of  an  adequate  population  to 
exploit  the  possibilities  of  the  land — a  complaint 
that  has  a  certain  music  for  those  who  have  con- 
fronted the  more  common  and  more  direful  problem 
of  inadequate  land.  This  land  is  ready  to  produce 
in  abundance,  awaiting  simply  the  application  of 
proper  tools  and  techniques.  The  average  Para- 
guayan farmer  lives  well  enough,  by  the  standards 
he  knows,  but  he  could  live  a  great  deal  better. 
The  Paraguayan  Government  is  seriously  con- 
cerned with  dealing  with  this  situation,  and  looks 
to  our  country  for  the  experience  and  technical 
"know-how"  that  can  provide  the  remedy. 

Here  is  what  Paraguay  and  the  United  States 
have  done  so  far  to  meet  this  situation,  through 
the  cooperative  servicio  known  as  Stica. 

A  500-acre  farm  has  been  established  30  miles 
from  Asuncion,  called  the  National  Institute  of 
Agronomy.  It  is  one  of  several  foundation-stones 
of  the  joint  agricultural  program.  On  it,  the  seeds 
of  new  crops  and  of  improved  varieties  are  pro- 
duced, tested,  and  labeled  for  distribution,  while 
experimentation  in  agricultural  methods  is  con- 
ducted to  determine  those  best  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  country  and  the  means  of  the  farmer.  The 
experimentation  also  serves  to  demonstrate  such 
principles  as  contour-plowing,  crop-rotation,  and 
the  use  of  green  fertilizers. 

Another  foundation-stone  is  a  model  dairy  farm 
established  by  Stica  on  the  outskirts  of  Asuncion. 
It  demonstrates  proper  methods  of  pasturage  and 
experiments  with  new  varieties  of  pasture  grass. 
It  demonstrates  pasteurization  and  the  sanitary 
handling  of  milk,  including  bottling.  It  demon- 
strates the  improvement  of  dairy  stock.  And, 
finally,  it  markets  excellent  milk  of  its  own  pro- 
duction in  Asuncion. 

The  third  foundation-stone  is  a  27,000-acre 
ranch  owned  by  the  Paraguayan  Government  and 
supporting  6,000  head  of  beef  cattle,  which  in  turn 
support  it.   Here  Stica  demonstrates  the  improve- 
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ment  of  breeds  and  the  effective  management  o 
pastures  and  livestock. 

These  three  institutions  cover  the  range  of  agr: 
cultural  activity  in  Paraguay:  crops,  dairy,  an 
beef.  The  principal  device  used  to  transfer  to  th 
Paraguayan  farmer  the  practices  and  the  stoc 
they  develop  is  a  supervised  rural -credit  projee 
and  this  is  the  heart  of  the  program.  It  is  opei 
ated  entirely  with  Paraguayan  funds  and  unde 
the  auspices  of  the  Paraguayan  Government,  bv 
with  the  active  participation  of  Stica  in  its  dire< 
tion.  Each  farmer,  in  return  for  a  small  loan  b 
the  credit  organization,  accepts  certain  condition 
He  agrees  to  plant  the  seed  that  is  furnished  hii 
and  grow  the  crops  he  is  advised  to  grow,  to  empld 
certain  methods  of  cultivation,  to  use  certain  pa; 
ture  grasses,  etc.  He  carries  out  his  part  of  tli 
agreement  under  the  supervision  and  with  the  as 
sistance  of  Paraguayan  supervisors,  trained  b 
Stica,  who  are  in  frequent  contact  with  him.  Tfc 
result  is  that,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  he  has  improve 
his  economic  position  to  such  an  extent  that  b 
pays  back  the  loan  with  ease  and  is  ready  to  in 
prove  his  manner  of  living. 

The  enhanced  prosperity  of  the  farmer  creah 
a  social  problem  that  the  credit  organization  meei 
by  an  extension  program  in  domestic  science  amon 
the  farmers'  wives,  carried  out  by  Paraguaya 
girls  whom  Stica  has  trained  and  who  visit  tl 
wives  and  families.  These  girls  show  the  wiv< 
and  families  how  to  take  advantage  of  their  reh 
tive  prosperity  by  improving  the  houses  in  whic 
they  live,  establishing  sanitary  conditions,  buib 
ing  stoves,  cooking  more  efficiently,  growing  vegi 
tables  for  their  own  consumption,  developin 
handicrafts,  etc. 

This  extension  and  credit  program  is  not  tl 
only  means  by  which  the  benefits  realized  in  th 
foundation  projects  are  communicated  to  the  f  am 
ers.  A  demonstration  farm  colony  has  been  estal 
lished  in  which  plots  of  land  have  been  rented  (an 
will  eventually  be  sold)  to  some  36  selected  farn 
ers  who  run  their  farms  and  make  their  domest 
arrangements  in  accordance  with  the  improve 
methods.  These  farmers,  like  the  thousands  ( 
others  participating  in  the  loan  program,  have  b 
come  relatively  prosperous  as  a  result,  and  this  ! 
reflected  in  better  conditions  of  living  brougl 
about  under  expert  guidance. 

Because  this  program  has  visibly  benefited  tl 
farmers  who  have  cooperated  in  it,  other  Par.* 
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guayan  farmers  are  now  eager  to  adopt  the  im- 
proved means  and  methods.  Thus  a  beneficent 
chain-reaction  has  been  set  off  that  promises  to 
affect  the  entire  agricultural  community  of  Para- 
guay and  materially  strengthen  the  Paraguayan 
economy. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  the  special  circum- 
stances bearing  on  the  production  of  beef  in  Para- 
guay. It  may  well  be  that  more  meat  is  consumed 
per  capita  in  Paraguay  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  The  cattle  industry  constitutes  its  largest 
source  of  revenue.  The  production  of  beef -cattle, 
however,  is  the  business  of  large  ranch  owners 
rather  than  of  small  farmers.  These  ranchers  or 
"Maneieros  have  depended,  in  the  past,  on  the  native 
scrub  cattle  and  the  native  pasture.  In  increas- 
ing numbers,  now,  they  are  visiting  the  Govern- 
ment's demonstration  ranch,  operated  by  Stica, 
l,o  learn  its  methods,  to  ask  advice,  and  to  purchase 
improved  stock  for  their  own  ranches.  The  sale 
)f  cattle  raised  here,  in  fact,  pays  for  the  entire 
operation  of  the  ranch,  the  improvements  made 
m  it,  and  the  demonstrations. 

All  the  work  described  here  is  being  done  under 
;he  auspices  of  the  Paraguayan  Ministry  of  Econ- 
)my,  and  increasingly  with  Paraguayan  funds, 
ilbeit  under  the  direction  of  United  States  experts. 
Hie  Government  of  the  United  States  is  thus  co- 
derating  effectively  with  the  Government  and 
people  of  Paraguay,  not  simply  in  making  studies 
md  writing  reports,  but  in  the  actual  shirt-sleeve 
derations  by  which  the  American  republics  are 
working  toward  common  objectives  of  the  good- 
leighbor  policy. 

IV 

Paraguay,  with  a  land  area  of  150,500  square 
niles,  has  an  estimated  population  of  slightly  over 
me  million.  Haiti,  with  a  land  area  of  only  10,700 
square  miles,  has  an  estimated  population  of  al- 
nost  three  million.  While  the  Haitian  population 
las  been  increasing,  the  land  on  which  it  lives  has 
)een  deteriorating.  Each  year  sees  a  reduction  in 
he  tillable  area,  now  estimated  to  be  only  40  per- 
:ent  to  50  percent  of  the  whole.  These  facts  might 
veil  be  borne  in  mind  when  one  reads  about  high 
ood  prices  and  social  discontent  in  Haiti.  The 
luman  ecology  of  Haiti  has  changed  for  the  worse 
ince  Columbus  established  the  first  European  set- 
lement  in  the  New  World  on  the  Caribbean  island 
hat  it  shares  with  the  Dominican  Kepublic. 

When  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
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inaugurated  the  cooperative  agricultural  program 
in  Haiti  in  1944,  it  had  to  deal  with  what  was 
already  an  emergency.  Trees  that  held  the  soil 
on  mountain  slopes  had  been  destroyed,  the  top- 
soil  had  washed  away,  and  what  was  left  in  large 
part  was  desert  marked  by  gulleys.  The  familiar 
alternation  of  drought  and  flood  had  ensued.  Irri- 
gation works  constructed  in  colonial  times  had 
fallen  into  disrepair  and  once  fertile  valleys  had 
been  ruined  by  salt.  The  problem  was  not  simply 
one  of  improving  agricultural  methods  with  a  view 
to  eventually  increasing  the  wealth  and  welfare 
of  the  country.  It  was  one  of  getting  food  for 
hungry  mouths. 

The  average  Haitian  farmer  could  not  have  been 
expected  to  understand  the  relatively  abstruse 
principle  of  land  use  and  soil  conservation.  His 
methods  were  primitive  and  ingrained  in  his  think- 
ing by  generations  of  tradition.  Hunger  had  not 
increased  any  disposition  he  might  have  had  to 
take  the  long  view  rather  than  preoccupy  himself 
exclusively  with  the  immediate  problem  of  getting 
something  to  eat  for  his  increasing  family.  Dur- 
ing 1944  and  1945  the  Institute's  agricultural  mis- 
sion was  also  preoccupied  with  this  immediate 
problem.  Emergency-aid  organizations  were  set 
up;  seeds  and  the  cuttings  from  fruit  trees  and 
vegetables  were  distributed ;  information  on  plant- 
ing, cultivation,  and  insect  control  was  given  out ; 
emergency  irrigation  and  drainage  projects  were 
undertaken. 

It  was  not  until  1946  that  it  became  possible  to 
think  in  terms  of  plans  for  the  longer  future.  The 
decision  then  taken  was  to  concentrate  on  projects 
of  education  and  demonstration,  since  it  was  neces- 
sary to  improve  the  pattern  of  Haitian  agriculture 
as  it  existed,  initially,  in  the  mind  of  the  Haitian 
farmer.  Rather  than  a  few  large  demonstration 
areas  having  been  established,  many  small  demon- 
stration plots  were  developed  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  to  illustrate  soil-conservation  prac- 
tices, crop  development,  irrigation,  and  the  use  of 
machinery.  Assistance  was  given  in  re-establish- 
ing a  1,200-acre  farm  for  livestock  demonstration 
work  and  as  a  training  center  for  students  of  ani- 
mal husbandry.  Emergency  rehabilitation  was 
undertaken  on  La  Gonave  Island,  a  formerly  rich 
agricultural  region,  once  serving  as  one  of  the  chief 
suppliers  of  corn  and  millet  to  the  mainland,  now 
reduced  to  dire  poverty  by  soil  exhaustion,  drought, 
and  pests.     At  the  same  time,  the  work  of  training 
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Haitian  agriculturists  in  Haiti  and  Puerto  Rico 
was  expanded. 

The  most  ambitious  project  of  rehabilitation 
that  the  Haitian  Government  has  under  way,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Institute,  is  in  the  150,000- 
acre  Artibonite  Valley,  potentially  the  richest  agri- 
cultural area  in  the  country  but  already  half 
ruined  for  agriculture  by  salting  and  in  danger 
of  being  wholly  ruined.  A  Haitian  Government 
commission  is  now  making  plans  for  over-all  de- 
velopment of  the  Valley's  resources,  including 
projects  for  irrigation,  drainage,  flood-control,  and 
hydroelectric  power.  Meanwhile,  certain  pilotr- 
projects  being  carried  out  under  the  agricultural 
program  involve  drainage  and  diversion  of  flood 
waters  to  bring  about  the  deposit  of  silt  on  land 
made  useless  by  salting.  Already  wasteland  has 
been  successfully  reclaimed  for  agriculture  by 
these  projects. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  other  Central  American 
countries,  the  chief  threat  to  Costa  Rica's  future 
is  the  rapid  erosion  of  her  mountain  slopes  as  a 
result  of  deforestation,  with  the  ensuing  complex 
of  desert,  drought,  flood,  hunger,  economic  deterio- 
ration,  and   political   instability.     The   general 
progress  of  soil-exhaustion  is  less  advanced  here 
than  in  Haiti,  but  its  pace  is  alarming.    The  prob- 
lem  is  to  stop   it  in  time.     Consequently,  the 
agricultural  program  in  Costa  Rica  has  put  its 
chief  emphasis  on  conservation  through  contour- 
plowing,  bench-terracing,  use  of  manures,  crop- 
rotation,  and  similar  devices.    It  has  established 
an  extension  service  which  is  gradually  expanding 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
the  farmers  have  been  coming  in  increasing  num- 
bers to  seek  advice  and  assistance  from  the  ex- 
tension agents  and  to  buy  agricultural  tools  pro- 
vided at  cost.     This  has  been  so  effective  that 
airplane  travelers  have  noted  the  transformation 
taking  place  in  Costa  Rica  as  the  landscape  is  in- 
creasingly featured  by  slopes  plowed  on  the  con- 
tour, by  curving  hillside  ditches,  and  by  terraces. 
By  far  the  largest  agricultural  program  in  which 
the  Institute  participates  is  one  that  has  assumed 
the  proportions  of  a  great  national  development 
in  Peru,  that  of  the  Scipa  (Servicio  Cooperativo 
Inter- Americano  de  Production  de  Alimentos). 
The  Peruvian  Government,  for  one  thing,  is  able 
to  pay  by  far  the  major  share  of  the  costs,  while 
the  economic  circumstances  in  Peru  are  such  that 
important  aspects  of  the  program  there  are  self- 
sustaining.     Its  foundation  is  an  extension  service 
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that  covers  the  country,  its  coastal  valleys,  its 
Andean  highlands,  and  its  Amazonian  forest  re- 
gions.   Associated  with  this  service  is  a  network 
of  cooperative  machinery  pools  that  make  modern 
machinery  accessible  to  small  farmers  who  could 
not  otherwise  afford  the  use  of  mechanized  equip- 
ment essential  to  low-cost  production.    Traveling 
about  Peru,  one  sees  everywhere  tractors  and  other 
heavy  machines,  operated  by  Scipa  employees, 
plowing,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  the  fields  of 
farmers  who  pay  for  the  service.    This  coopera- 
tive use  of  machinery  is  rapidly  becoming  an  es- 
sential feature  of  agricultural  production  in  Peru. 
In  addition,  the  field  offices  of  Scipa  distribute 
quantities  of  improved  vegetable,  field,  and  forage- 
crop  seeds  at  cost.     They  are  making  insecticides 
and  spraying  equipment  available  in  connection 
with  a  broad  program  of  technical  assistance. 
Livestock  quarantine  stations  have  been  established 
at  the  principal  ports  of  entry  for  beef  and  mutton- 
on-the-hoof.      Registered  cattle  have  been  im- 
ported for  sale  to  producers  and  extensive  work 
has  been  done  on  the  elimination  of  animal  diseases. 
Other  fields  of  Scipa's  activity  include  nutrition, 
fisheries,  the  development  of  home  gardens,  stor- 
age, land  improvement,  and  engineering. 

V 

It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
present  detailed  lists  of  projects  and  statistics,  this 
having  already  been  done  elsewhere.  The  reader 
who  wishes  to  study  these  matters  can  obtain  re- 
ports on  them  from  the  Institute,  chiefly  the  Food 
Supply  Division's  excellent  "Summary  Report" 
of  December  1947.  The  purpose  here  has  been, 
rather,  to  suggest  the  nature  of  these  programs, 
their  objectives,  and  the  ways  in  which  they  go 
about  attaining  those  objectives.  It  seems  worth- 
while to  conclude,  however,  by  indicating  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  financial  contribution  that  our  Gov- 
ernment  is  called  on  to  make  in  order  that  its 
technical  cooperation  may  be  effective. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1947,  the  Institute  contributed 
$206,105  to  the  agricultural  program  in  Paraguay, 
including  the  amount  necessary  to  maintain  a  field 
mission  of  six  to  eight  persons;  it  contributed 
$98,503  to  the  program  in  Haiti,  where  it  main- 
tained a  staff  of  four  to  six  persons;  it  contributed 
$115,656  to  the  program  in  Costa  Rica,  where  it 
maintained  five  employees;  and  it  contributed 
$176,165  to  the  program  in  Peru,  where  it  main- 
tained 10  to  12  employees. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 


Acceptance  of  Four-Week  Truce  Resolution  by  Jewish  and  Arab  Leaders 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN  » 
U.S.  Representative  at  the  Seat  of  the  United  Nations 


Mr.  President :  My  government  feels  encouraged 
by  the  unconditional  acceptance  of  the  terms  of 
this  resolution  of  May  29.2  We  recognize  that  the 
present  situation  involves  the  obligations,  what- 
ever they  are,  that  arise  out  of  the  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  May  17  (document  A/554), 
plus  the  resolution  of  the  Security  Council  of  May 
29  represented  by  document  S/801.  We  realize 
that  nothing  we  can  say  in  our  speeches  can  change 
in  any  manner  the  obligations  contained  in  those 
resolutions. 

The  spirit  of  the  resolutions,  however,  is  exceed- 
ingly important,  and,  as  I  have  said  on  several 
occasions,  I  am  very  anxious  to  take  the  pressure 
off  the  political  question  somewhat  if  it  can  be  done. 
If  our  mediator  and  our  Truce  Commission  can 
lay  some  stress  upon  that  part  of  the  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly  which  empowers  the 
United  Nations  mediator  in  Palestine  to  invite  as 
seems  to  him  advisable,  with  the  view  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pales- 
tine, the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  appropriate 
specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  such 
as  the  World  Health  Organization  and  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  and  other  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  organizations  of  a  humanitarian 
and  nonpolitical  character,  to  start  in  motion  the 
resources  which  the  United  Nations  can  deliver 
to  the  people  of  the  Middle  East,  something  will 
arise  out  of  it,  I  am  sure,  that  will  aid  further  to 
bring  together  all  people  who  reside  in  the  Middle 
East,  because  they  have  a  common  interest.  Many 
times  the  relationship  of  Jews  and  Arabs  to  each 
other  on  a  racial  basis  has  been  referred  to  here 
and  the  need  they  have  for  each  other  to  collaborate 
and  to  live  together  in  peace  has  been  emphasized 
on  both  sides.  I  expect  that  perhaps  this  move- 
ment cannot  be  inaugurated  in  four  weeks,  but  it 
certainly  can  be  envisaged — it  can  be  contemplated 
in  the  negotiations  which  are  about  to  take  place. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  mediator  feel  that  the 
Security  Council  is  greatly  interested  in  this  ele- 
ment. Of  course  the  parties  know  that.  They 
have  sat  right  here  with  us  at  this  table,  and  they 
oiow  of  our  interest.  Also,  being  in  the  United 
states  they  know  of  the  activity  in  the  United 
states  as  a  member  nation  to  promote  these  activi- 
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ties  of  the  United  Nations  through  its  various 
specialized  agencies. 

Now,  as  to  the  proposal  of  our  distinguished 
President  with  respect  to  the  communication  S/814 
from  the  mediator,  I  accept  the  ruling  and,  of 
course,  will  back  it  so  far  as  it  is  necessary,  and 
I  want  to  say  in  passing  that  my  Government  is 
ready  to  do  everything  that  it  can  under  the  two 
resolutions  that  command  the  situation;  to  do  its 
full  share  in  the  effort  of  maintaining  the  cease- 
fire effectually  and  at  finding  an  ultimate  solution 
for  the  problem  by  pacific  means.  But,  as  to  this 
communication,  may  I  suggest  that  without  in  any 
way  disturbing  the  ruling  of  the  President  of  the 
Security  Council,  which  is  in  full  accord  with  the 
request  of  the  mediator.  There  are  two  points 
which  I  do  not  think  will  do  harm  to  bring  out 
in  connection  with  the  mediator's  request.  He 
speaks  of  controls  here  and  of  setting  a  date.  He 
says: 

"For  practical  reasons  hope  Security  Council, 
in  event  acceptance  by  both  parties,  would  not  set 
effective  date  so  early  that  the  controls  would  not 
be  operative,  thus  inducing  immediate  charges  of 
violation  both  sides." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  think  that  that  should 
be  interpreted  liberally  and  reasonably  so  that  it 
will  not  become  an  impractical  construction  of  the 
situation.  If  he  has  to  wait  before  his  deadline 
until  after  controls  covering  all  aspects  of  these  two 
resolutions  are  set  up  and  in  operation,  it  will  be 
a  long  time  probably.  Under  the  General  Assem- 
bly resolution  he  has  to  arrange  the  operation  of 
common  services  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the 
population  of  Palestine ;  secondly,  assure  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Holy  Places,  buildings,  and  sites  in 
Palestine.  Those  two  affairs,  if  he  regards  them 
as  in  the  meaning  of  controls,  might  take  all  of  the 
time  that  is  involved  in  these  four  weeks.  And  we 
cannot  have  the  fighting  going  on.  It  seems  to  me 
reasonable  to  suggest  as  a  limit  three  days  as 
enough  in  which  to  determine  the  exact  time  of  the 
hour  and  minute  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

1  Made  before  the  Security  Council  on  June  2,  1948,  and 
released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations  on  the  same  date. 

2  S/801,  May  29, 1948  (Bulletin  of  June  6, 1948,  p.  729). 
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Now,  I  am  not  offering  this  as  a  modification  of  the 
ruling.  I  merely  suggest  it  as  a  point  of  view 
which  might  be  communicated  to  him  from  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council.  Certainly,  if 
no  one  objects  to  it,  it  would  be  suitable  to  convey 
that  idea  to  him  that  it  will  expedite  the  cease-fire 
and  get  that  into  effect  right  away,  for  I  think 
all  parties  now  are  well  satisfied  that  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  gained  in  continuing  the  hostilities. 
Whatever  temporary  advances  might  be  made 
would  not  mean  anything.     After  lives  have  been 


lost  nothing  would  be  gained  on  the  ultimate 
question  of  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  Palestine. 
In  fact,  a  little  something  would  have  been  lost 
instead  because  there  would  have  generated  bit- 
terness which  always  interferes  with  a  negotiation 
such  as  we  have  before  us. 

I  conclude,  Mr.  President,  by  saying  I  wish  to 
encourage  the  mediator  and  the  Truce  Commission 
and  the  parties  concerned  that  the  United  Nations 
will  continue  to  help  all  it  can  toward  a  solution 
that  will  be  just  and  will  be  acceptable. 


CABLEGRAM  FROM  THE  UNITED  NATIONS'  MEDIATOR  IN  PALESTINE 
TO  THE  SECRETARY-GENERAL^ 


June  2, 1943 
In  event  Security  Council  resolution  29  May  be 
accepted  by  both  parties,  assumption  is  that  a  date 
would  have  to  be  set  for  truce  coming  into  effect. 
I  talked  to  Tel  Aviv  and  Amman  and  my  prelim- 
inary study  problem  of  controls  convinced  me  that 
a  limited  time  must  be  allowed  between  the  date 
acceptance  of  resolution  and  date  its  application. 
From  standpoint  application  of  controls  this  might 
be  some  days. 


For  practical  reasons  hope  Security  Council,  in 
event  acceptance  by  both  parties,  would  not  set 
effective  date  so  early  that  the  controls  would  not 
be  operative,  thus  inducing  immediate  charges  of 
violation  both  sides.  My  suggestion  for  procedure 
is  that  the  mediator  be  authorized  fix  effective 
date  in  consultation  with  two  parties  and  Truce 
Commission.  I  assume  the  four  week  period  com- 
puted from  this  effective  date. 

[Count  Folke  Bernadotte] 


JEWISH  AND  ARAB  STATES  REPLY  TO  ORDER  FOR  A  FOUR-WEEK  TRUCE 


Text  of  letter  from  the  Representative  of  the 
Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine,  addressed  to  the 
Secretary-General,  transmitting  a  telegram  from 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  * 

June  1, 1948 
Sir  :  On  Saturday,  May  29, 1  transmitted  to  the 
Provisional  Government  of  Israel  the  text  of  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Security  Council  with 
reference  to  a  cease-fire  in  Palestine  for  a  period  of 
four  weeks.5  I  now  have  the  honor  to  convey  the 
following  reply  from  Mr.  M.  Shertok,  Foreign 
Minister  in  the  Provisional  Government  of  Israel : 

"The  Provisional  Government  of  Israel  has 
given  full  consideration  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Security  Council  adopted  on  May  29,  1948  calling 
upon  all  governments  and  authorities  to  order  the 
cessation  of  all  acts  of  armed  force  for  a  period 
of  four  weeks. 

"The  Provisional  Government  of  Israel  has  de- 
cided to  respond  to  this  call  and  to  instruct  the 
High  Command  of  the  Defense  Army  of  Israel  to 
issue  a  cease-fire  order  to  Israeli  forces  on  all  fronts 

'  U.N.  doc.  S/814,  June  2, 1948. 
*  U.N.  doc.  S/804,  June  1, 1948. 
'  Bulletin  of  June  6,  1948,  p.  729. 
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to  be  observed  as  from  Wednesday,  June  2,  3 :  00 
AM  Israeli  time  (corresponding  to  7 :  00  PM  New 
York  Daylight  time)  if  the  other  side  acts  likewise. 
The  Provisional  Government  of  Israel  will  also 
comply  with  all  the  injunctions  and  obligations  im- 
posed by  the  resolution,  provided  that  a  similar 
undertaking  is  entered  into  by  the  other  govern- 
ments and  authorities  concerned. 

"The  readiness  of  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Israel  to  cooperate  in  the  execution  of  the  cease- 
fire as  laid  down  in  the  Security  Council's  resolu- 
tion is  based  on  the  following  assumptions  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Provisional  Government,  are 
clearly  implied  in  the  terms  of  the  resolution : 

"1.  That  the  ban  on  the  import  of  arms  into  the 
territory  of  the  Arab  states  enumerated  in  the  reso- 
lution should  apply  also  to  the  deliveries  of  arms 
from  stocks  owned  or  controlled  by  foreign  powers 
within  those  territories. 

"2.  That  during  the  cease-fire,  the  armed  forces 
of  neither  side  will  seek  to  advance  beyond  the 
areas  controlled  by  them  at  the  announcement  of 
the  cease-fire  and  that  each  side  will  be  entitled  to 
maintain  the  positions  in  its  military  occupation 
at  that  time.  ... 

"3.  That  freedom  of  access  to  Jerusalem  will  oe 
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ensured  for  the  supply  of  food  and  other  essentials, 
as  well  as  for  normal  civilian  entry  and  exit. 

"4.  That  any  attempt  by  the  parties  concerned 
to  stop  or  impede  the  normal  transport  of  goods 
assigned  to  Israel  and  other  states  concerned  will 
be  regarded  as  an  act  of  armed  force. 

"5.  That  while  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Israel  is  ready  to  comply  with  the  injunction  that 
persons  of  military  age  admitted  during  the  cease- 
fire period  should  not  be  mobilized  or  submitted  to 
military  training,  its  freedom  to  admit  immi- 
grants, regardless  of  age,  will  not  be  impaired." 

Although  all  these  consequences  seem  to  flow 
naturally  from  the  text  and  spirit  of  the  cease-fire 
resolution  which  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Israel  accepts  without  reservation,  it  seems  im- 
portant for  the  avoidance  of  misunderstanding 
that  they  should  be  placed  on  the  record  at  this 
stage. 

In  addition  to  this  letter,  I  have  been  instructed 
to  seek  an  early  occasion,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Security  Council,  for  explaining  the  views  of  the 
Provisional  Government  of  Israel  in  an  oral  sub- 
mission. May  I  request  that  the  contents  of  this 
letter  be  made  available  to  members  of  the  Securitv 
Council.  J 

I  have  the  honor  [etc.] 

Aubrey  S.  Eban 

Acting  Representative 
Provisional  Government  of  Israel 

Text  of  telegram  to  the  Secretary -General  from 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Egypt  dated 
June  1, 191^8 G 

,  ,  ,     .  June  1,191,8 

1  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
Your  Excellency's  telegram  of  29  May  1948  in 
which  you  kindly  give  me  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  on  that  day  by  the  Security  Council 
with  a  view  to  ceasing  hostilities  in  Palestine  for 
a  period  of  four  weeks.  The  Governments  of  the 
states  members  of  the  Arab  League,  to  which  you 
communicated  the  said  resolution,  have  considered 
it  and  have  taken  the  following  decision  which 
they  have  instructed  me  to  transmit  to  you.  I 
hereby  transmit  the  following  communication  to 
you  from  the  Arab  League : 7 

The  governments  of  the  Arab  states  stated  in 
their  replies  to  the  first  invitation  to  the  same 
effect  that  the  Security  Council  addressed  to  them 
on  22  May  last  that  they  greatly  wished  peace  to 
be  re-established  in  Palestine  and  both  the  Arab 
and  Jewish  people  of  that  country  to  live  side  by 
side  in  perfect  harmony  and  mutual  understand- 
ing. The  Arab  states  also  gave  the  reasons  why 
they  would  not  accept  that  invitation  and  drew 
attention  to  the  guarantees  without  which  the  sus- 
pension of  the  hostilities  taking  place  in  Palestine 
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would  only  constitute  a  temporary  respite  giving 
rise  to  disorder  on  a  greater  scale  and  more  serious 
acts  of  terrorism.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the 
Security  Council  has  taken  these  considerations 
into  account.  The  suspension  of  hostilities  is 
merely  a  means  of  finding  the  just  solution  of  the 
Palestine  problem  which  would  be  so  welcome. 
The  Arab  states  also  note  with  satisfaction  that 
the  Security  Council's  resolution  instructs  the 
United  Nations  mediator  to  make  contact  with  all 
parties,  as  soon  as  the  cease-fire  is  in  force,  with 
a  view  to  carrying  out  his  functions  as  determined 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  its  resolution  of  14 
May  last.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
functions  is  that  of  reaching  a  peaceful  and  just 
solution  of  the  problem. 

The  governments  of  the  Arab  states  are  confi- 
dent that  the  United  Nations  mediator  and  the 
members  of  the  Truce  Commission  appointed  by 
the  Security  Council  on  23  April  1948  will  realise 
that  any  solution  which  does  not  ensure  political 
unity  for  Palestine  nor  respect  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population  of  that  country  will  not 
have  the  least  chance  of  success.  There  is  not  the 
least  doubt  that  it  will  have  exactly  the  opposite 
effect  Irom  that  for  which  the  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities was  resolved:  it  will  open  the  gates  of 
Palestine,  at  the  present  time  controlled  by  the 
Zionists,  to  receive  hordes  of  Jewish  immigrants 
of  military  age  who  are  waiting  at  the  ports  of 
Europe  and  America  for  the  first  chance  to  go  to 
Palestine  in  large  numbers.  Most  of  these  im- 
migrants have  received  a  thorough  combatant 
training,  and  their  entry  into  Palestine  will  have 
the  effect  of  reinforcing  the  bands  of  Zionist  ter- 
rorists, which  constitute  a  serious  threat  to  the 
Arabs  of  Palestine  and  to  the  security  of  the  mid- 
dle eastern  Arab  countries.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  the  Security  Council  could  have  intended  to 
place  the  Zionists  in  a  position  to  profit  by  the 
period  of  cessation  of  hostilities  in  order  to  re- 
ceive a  reinforcement  of  men  who,  although  they 
come  to  Palestine  as  immigrants,  are  in  reality 
nothing  but  trained  fighters  and  thus  come  within 
the  definition  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  resolution  prohibiting  the  intro- 
duction of  combatant  personnel  into  Palestine  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  armistice. 

Finally,  the  governments  of  the  Arab  states 
consider  it  necessary  that  a  body  should  be  set  up 
under  all  the  necessary  safeguards,  charged  with 
the  most  careful  supervision  of  the  provisions  and 
conditions  of  the  Security  Council  resolution  on 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  capable  of  perform- 
ing this  delicate  function.    The  governments  of 

6  U.N.  doc.  S/810,  June  1, 1948. 

'  For  communications  to  the  Secretary-General  from  the 
Governments  of  Syria,  Saudi  Arabia,  Iraq,  and  Lebanon, 
see,  respectively,  the  following  U.N.  docs. :  S/815,  June  2, 
1948,  S/811,  S/807,  and  S/805,  June  1,  1948. 
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the  Arab  states  consider  that  in  this  regard  the 
Security  Council  resolution  does  not  give  them  full 
assurance  that  the  other  party  will  respect  the 
provisions  and  conditions  of  the  armistice.  There- 
fore, as  members  of  a  regional  organisation  re- 
sponsible for  maintaining  security  in  their  zone, 
they  are  bound  to  collaborate  whole-heartedly  with 
the  United  Nations  mediator  and  the  members  of 
the  Truce  Commission  for  Palestine  in  order  to 
supervise  the  carrying  out  of  the  aforesaid  pro- 
visions and  conditions. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  explanations  the  Arab 
states  which  are  anxious  to  see  peace  re-established 
in  Palestine  and  the  way  prepared  for  a  just  and 
fair  solution  of  the  Palestine  problem,  accept  the 


Security  Council's  invitation  to  cease  fire  for  a 
period  of  four  weeks  from  the  date  to  be  deter- 
mined for  this  purpose.  In  accepting  this  invita- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  obstacles  with  which  all  the 
attempts  hitherto  made  to  solve  the  Palestine 
problem  justly  and  fairly  have  been  confronted 
owing  to  the  systematically  obstructive  attitude 
taken  up  by  the  Zionists,  the  Arab  states  are  prov- 
ing their  sincere  wish  to  collaborate  with  the 
United  Nations  in  achieving  such  a  solution  at 
a  moment  when  their  armies  which  have  entered 
Palestine  have  the  situation  in  hand. 
I  have  the  honour  [etc.] 

Ahmed  Mohammed  Khashaba  Pasha, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Egypt 
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United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


Palestine 

Gratification  with  the  success  of  the  U.N.  media- 
tor, Count  Folke  Bernadotte,  in  arranging  a  four- 
week  cease-fire,  effective  June  11,  and  the  Soviet 
Union's  dissatisfaction  that  the  mediator  had 
asked  only  France,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States 
to  provide  military  observers  marked  the  meetings 
which  the  Security  Council  devoted  to  Palestine 
on  June  7  and  10. 

Expressing  the  appreciation  of  the  United  States 
for  Bernadotte's  achievement  and  for  the  "states- 
manlike attitude"  of  the  governments  concerned, 
Philip  C.  Jessup,  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  in 
the  Security  Council,  remarked  that  once  again 
the  U.N.  had  "succeeded  in  substituting  peaceful 
negotiation  for  the  cruel  and  wasteful  arbitra- 
ment of  the  battlefield."  He  added  that  the  cease- 
fire agreement  contained  many  of  the  elements  of 
a  truce  and  gave  reason  to  hope  that  it  could  be 
extended  into  an  enduring  settlement. 

The  Council's  resolution  of  May  29,  which  was 
the  mediator's  terms  of  reference  in  his  negotia- 
tions for  a  cease-fire,  provides  that  the  mediator 
and  the  Security  Council's  Truce  Commission 
(France,  Belgium,  U.S.)  "shall  be  provided  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  military  observers."  Count 
Bernadotte  asked  the  French,  Belgian,  and 
United  States  Governments,  through  their  diplo- 
matic missions  in  Cairo,  to  provide  military  ob- 
servers to  help  oversee  cease-fire  observance.  Mr. 
Jessup  told  the  Council  June  7  that  the  United 
States,  "in  conformity  with  this  paragraph  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Truce  Commission,"  had  agreed  to 
supply  observers.  Mr.  Parodi  and  Mr.  Van  Lang- 
mhove  made  similar  statements  on  behalf  of 
France  and  Belgium. 

At  both  meetings  Andrei  Gromyko  questioned 
3ount  Bernadotte's  choice  of  observers.  The 
Vfay  29  resolution,  he  said,  left  open  the  selection 
)f  states  to  provide  observers,  and  it  was  necessary 
!or  the  Council  itself  to  decide  who  should  send 
hem.  To  create  a  truce  commission  consisting 
>f  certain  states  because  they  happened  to  have 
ponsulates  in  Jerusalem  and  then  to  decide  that 
|»nly  these  states  should  provide  observers  would 
*  logic  "not  particularly  distinguished  by 
;nodesty".  Mr.  Gromyko  declared  that  the 
,  J.S.S.R.  was  ready  to  send  military  observers  to 
Palestine  along  with  those  of  other  states. 
;  Mr.  Jessup  stated  that  to  the  United  States  the 
uestion  of  observers  seemed  simple.  The  resolu- 
|ion  of  May  29  indicates  clearly  that  arrangements 
or  observation  of  the  truce  "might  well  be  left 
|o  the  Mediator,  working  in  concert  with  the 
j.ruce  Commission."    The  Security  Council  could 

I  'June  4-June  10,  1948. 
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of  course  change  the  wording  of  the  resolution 
if  it  chose  to  do  so,  and  the  United  States  would 
naturally  be  bound  by  any  such  change.  But  the 
arrangement  already  established,  Mr.  Jessup  said, 
seems  to  the  United  States  to  be  "a  simple  and 
practical  one  which  the  Council  has  already 
authorized." 

Mr.  Gromyko  replied  that  Mr.  Jessup's  state- 
ment showed  that  the  United  States  had  a  "nega- 
tive attitude"  toward  the  participation  of  Soviet 
Union  observers.  He  reserved  the  right  to  submit 
a  formal  resolution  on  observer  arrangements  at 
the  Council's  next  meeting  on  Palestine. 

Techniques  of  Pacific  Settlement 

The  Interim  Committee  of  the  General  As- 
sembly is  making  "substantial  progress"  in  de- 
veloping general  principles  of  international 
cooperation  and  improved  methods  for  pacific 
settlement  of  disputes,  Philip  C.  Jessup,  Deputy 
U.S.  Representative,  said  in  a  press  statement 
released  June  7.2 

This  aspect  of  the  work  assigned  to  the  Interim 
Committee  by  the  General  Assembly's  resolution 
of  November  13,  1947,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  15- 
nation  subcommittee,  which  plans  to  complete  its 
work  in  July.     The  United  States  is  a  member. 

The  subcommittee  is  studying  pacific  settlement 
procedures,  which  are  mentioned  in  article  33  of 
the  Charter  as  including  negotiation,  enquiry, 
mediation,  conciliation,  arbitration,  and  judicial 
settlement,  in  the  light  of  existing  treaties  and 
of  League  of  Nations  and  inter- American  experi- 
ence. Mr.  Jessup  noted  that  the  subcommittee  is 
emphasizing  the  obligation  of  U.N.  members  to 
try  settling  their  disputes  by  these  methods  before 
bringing  them  to  the  Security  Council  or  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The  subcommittee  also  has  under  consideration 
proposals  for  improving  the  machinery  of  inter- 
national conciliation.  "For  example,"  Mr.  Jessup 
said,  "China  and  the  U.S.  have  suggested  the  crea- 
tion of  a  panel  .  .  .  of  competentpersons  who 
might  be  selected  by  states  or  by  U.N7  organs  for 
service  on  commissions  of  enquiry  and  concilia- 
tion. .  .  .  There  have  been  several  instances 
in  which  competent  personnel  has  been  urgently 
needed  for  N.U.  commissions,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Indonesia,  Kashmir  and  the  Balkans." 

India-Pakistan  Disputes 

The  Security  Council  met  June  8  to  discuss 
a  letter  from  Prime  Minister  Nehru  of  India 
which  protested  the  Council's  June  3  decision  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  its  Kashmir  Commission. 

*  U.S.  Mission  to  U.N.  press  release  469. 
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Mr.  Nehru's  letter  also  reaffirmed  India's  objec- 
tions to  the  plan  approved  by  the  Council  on  April 
21  for  a  plebiscite  in  Kashmir  and  Jammu  and 
said  there  "can  be  no  question  of  the  Commission 
proceeding  to  implement  the  resolution  on  Kash- 
mir until  objections  by  the  Government  of  India 
have  been  met." 

The  Indian  contention  is  that  Pakistan's  charges 
of  Indian  aggression  against  the  state  of  Jun- 
agadh,  genocide,  and  violation  of  certain  inter- 
dominion  agreements  do  not  constitute  threats 
to  peace  and  are  outside  the  Security  Council's 
jurisdiction. 

The  Council  informally  agreed  that  its  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  El  Khouri  of  Syria,  should  reply  to 
Mr.  Nehru  that,  first,  the  Council  had  come  to  no 
conclusion  about  the  three  Pakistan  complaints 
but  had  merely  asked  its  Commission  for  informa- 
tion on  them,  and,  secondly,  the  Commission  itself 
would  discuss  with  Indian  and  Pakistan  authori- 
ties, upon  its  arrival,  the  question  of  implementing 
the  Kashmir  plan. 

Mr.  El  Khouri  said  he  would  draft  such  a  letter 
and  submit  it  to  a  later  meeting  of  the  Council, 
but  Philip  C.  Jessup  of  the  United  States  said  he 
was  sure  the  Council  would  prefer  to  have  the 
letter  sent  off  promptly  without  review. 

Human  Rights 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  will  find  it 
necessary  to  revise  its  timetable  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  "Bill  of  Human  Rights"  in  the  light  of 
experience  gained  at  its  current  session,  the  U.S. 
Delegation  believes. 

When  the  Commission  convened  its  third  session 
on  May  24,  it  was  hoped  that  by  June  18  it  could 
complete  the  drafts  of  a  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  a  Covenant  of  Human  Rights,  and  sugges- 
tions for  implementation  of  the  Covenant. 

The  Commission  has  found  that  the  drafting  of 
the  declaration  alone  is  a  bigger  job  than  was 
anticipated.  It  is  likely  that  only  the  declaration 
will  be  completed  at  this  session. 

Subsequent  procedure  had  not  been  determined 
as  of  June  10.  The  declaration  alone  could  be 
sent  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  for  review 
at  its  Geneva  session,  opening  July  19,  or  the  Com- 


mission could  withhold  it  until  it  completes  the 
other  two  drafts  at  a  later  meeting. 

Korean  Commission 

The  U.N.  Temporary  Commission  on  Korea  re- 
turned to  Seoul  on  June  7  from  Shanghai,  where 
it  has  been  writing  its  report,  to  make  itself  avail- 
able for  consultations  with  the  representatives 
elected  on  May  10  by  the  people  of  southern  Korea, 
the  U.S.  zone.  This  action  by  the  Commission 
further  implements  the  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion of  November  14, 1947,  sponsored  by  the  United 
States  and  provided  that  elections  be  held  "to 
choose  representatives  with  whom  the  Commission 
may  consult  regarding  the  prompt  attainment  of  i 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  Korean 
people." 

Balkan  Commission 

The  U.N.  Special  Commission  on  the  Balkins,; 
on  which  the  United  States  is  represented  by 
Admiral  Alan  G.  Kirk,  Ambassador  to  Belgium, 
moved  its  headquarters  from  Geneva  to  Solonika 
to  write  its  report  for  the  third  session  of  the1 
General  Assembly.  The  Chairman  stated  that  the 
Commission's  task  would  not  be  completed  with 
the  adoption  of  the  report  in  Geneva  but  its  activi- 
ties would  continue  until  the  Assembly  meets  this 
fall. 
Far  East  Economic  Meeting 

The  U.S.  Representative  on  the  U.N.  Economic 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  Henry 
F.  Grady,  Ambassador  to  India  (recently  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  to  Greece),  told  the  Com- 
mission that  American  capital  is  available  for 
investment  in  the  Far  Eastern  area,  but  that 
"conditions  must  be  favorable  for  sound  loans 
just  as  they  must  be  for  direct  investments  in 
enterprises."  He  also  called  for  efforts  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  Asiatic  countries  to 
the  maximum.  The  Commission,  which  opened 
its  third  session  in  Ootacamund,  India,  on  June 
1,  had  virtually  completed  its  recommendations 
by  June  10  on  'trade  development,  industrial  de- 
velopment, flood  control,  food  and  agriculture, 
and  the  technical  training  of  personnel.  The  Com- 
mission was  expected  to  complete  its  session  on 
June  12. 
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iternational  Interests  in  the  Supply  and  Production  of  Rice 

by  Leonard  B.  Ellis 


The  International  Rice  Meeting,  called  by  the 
irector  General  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
rganization  (Fao)  ,  was  held  at  Baguio,  Republic 
1  the  Philippines,  March  1-13, 1948.  This  Meet- 
g  was  called  in  response  to  a  recommendation 
ade  at  the  Third  Session  of  the  Fao  Annual  Con- 
rence,  which  was  held  at  Geneva  August  25- 
jptember  11,  1947.  The  Geneva  conference  rec- 
omended  that  a  rice  meeting  be  convened  to  take 
)  at  the  governmental  level  the  problem  of  imple- 
enting  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Rice 
;udy  Group  which  had  met  at  Trivandrum, 
idia,  May-June  1947. 

Bnda 

In  addition  to  the  usual  provisions  for  organiza- 
)n  and  procedure,  the  agenda  provided  for  (1) 
statement  by  the  Fao  on  the  current  rice  situation 
id  future  prospects;  (2)  statements  by  individ- 
il  country  delegates ;  (3)  statements  by  the  chair- 
en  of  the  Baguio  Nutrition  Meeting  and  the 
aguio  Fisheries  Meeting  which  immediately  pre- 
ded  the  Rice  Meeting;  and  (4)  a  statement  by 
e  Secretary  General  on  the  recommendations  of 
e  Rice  Study  Group.  Principal  items  of  busi- 
es for  consideration  by  the  Meeting  were  listed 
i  a  world-wide  rice  conservation  program ;  meas- 
'es  to  increase  the  area,  yield,  and  efficiency  of 
ce  production;  improvement  in  rice  marketing 
id  distribution;  international  organization  for 
ce ;  and  a  three-year  program  for  an  expanding 
ce  economy. 

irticlpation 

The  Meeting  was  attended  by  voting  delegations 
om  the  following  18  Fao  member  countries: 
ustralia,  Burma,  China,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  France, 
idia,  Italy,  Liberia,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands, 
akistan,  Paraguay,  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
ines,  Siam,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
tates,  and  Venezuela.  Portugal  was  represented 
7  an  observer.  In  addition  seven  international 
'ganizations  were  represented  by  observers :  the 
nited  Nations,  the  Economic  Commission  for 
sia  and  the  Far  East,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Supreme 
ommand  for  the  Allied  Powers,  the  United  States 
Hied  Military  Government  in  Korea,  the  United 
ations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
rganization,  and  the  World  Health  Organization. 

rganization  and  Procedure 

The  Meeting  opened  with  plenary  sessions  on 
ie  first  two  days.  Following  the  opening  cere- 
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monies  Joaquin  M.  Elizalde,  Philippine  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States  and  chairman  of  the 
Philippine  Delegation,  was  unanimously  elected 
chairman  of  the  Meeting. 

Rules  of  procedure  and  an  agenda  were  adopted. 
The  following  four  committees  were  established  to 
consider  principal  items  of  business  listed  in  the 
agenda  :  I — Expansion  of  Rice  Production ;  II — 
Rice  Marketing  and  Distribution;  III — Interna- 
tional Organization;  and  IV — Three- Year  Rice 
Program.  The  working  committees  and  their 
subcommittees  met  daily  until  they  had  completed 
reports  on  the  subjects  assigned  to  them. 

Decisions  and  Recommendations  of  the  Meeting 

In  view  of  the  existing  world  shortage  of  rice 
and  the  belief  that  shortages  will  continue  for 
several  years  because  of  the  war  devastation  of 
extensive  producing  areas  and  the  rapid  increase 
in  population  in  the  major  rice-consuming  areas, 
the  Meeting  concentrated  its  attention  on  measures 
to  conserve  supplies  and  increase  production  in  the 
immediate  future.  While  many  of  the  measures 
recommended  were  of  long-term  duration,  it  was 
believed  they  would  be  of  great  assistance  also  in 
meeting  the  immediate  problem. 

A  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  more  important 
actions  of  the  Meeting  follows : 

1.  One  of  the  principal  limiting  factors  in 
achieving  increased  production  is  the  extreme 
shortage  of  workstock  in  Asia,  and  since  rinder- 
pest infestation  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  herds,  the  Meeting  recommended 
that  prompt  action  be  taken  by  the  Fao,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  International  Office  of  Epi- 
zootics, to  form  a  Far  East  Veterinary  Committee 
to  eradicate  rinderpest  in  Southeast  Asia  through 
a  coordinated  program. 

2.  In  order  to  speed  up  the  rehabilitation  of 
abandoned  rice  lands,  the  Meeting  recommended 
that  the  producing  countries  "conduct  investiga- 
tions to  ascertain  the  practical  usefulness"  of 
mechanized  equipment  and  that  the  Council  of  Fao 
endeavor  to  obtain  such  equipment  for  countries 
where  its  use  would  be  practical. 

3.  The  Meeting  further  recommended  that  coun- 
tries submit  data  to  the  Council  of  Fao  on  their 
production  requisites  and  requested  that  the  Coun- 
cil consider  the  establishment  of  advisory  services 
to  aid  governments  in  obtaining  their  production 
requirements. 

4.  In  order  to  provide  necessary  irrigation  for 
bringing  additional  lands  into  production,  the 
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Meeting  recommended  that  the  Fao  "do  its  utmost 
to  help  governments  secure  the  financial  assistance, 
machinery  and  equipment"  needed  for  the  con- 
struction of  irrigation  and  drainage  works  where 
detailed  projects  could  be  demonstrated  to  be 
economically  sound. 

5.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Meeting  that  sub- 
stantial losses  occur  at  all  stages  from  production 
through  final  consumption  and  that  much  could 
be  done  to  alleviate  the  existing  shortage  by  reduc- 
ing such  losses.  The  Meeting  recommended  that 
"all  rice  producing  countries  undertake  during 
1948  a  vigorous  campaign  to  conserve  rice  sup- 
plies" and  that  every  country  establish  "a  National 
Rice  Conservation  Committee  to  serve  as  a  plan- 
ning body"  for  carrying  out  such  a  campaign.  It 
was  also  recommended  that  the  Fao  serve  as  a 
coordinating  body  to  assist  individual  govern- 
ments in  setting  up  and  carrying  out  the  conserva- 
tion campaign. 

6.  One  of  the  principal  proposals  made  by  the 
Rice  Study  Group  concerned  the  establishment  of 
an  international  organization  to  deal  with  rice. 
This  proposal  was  of  major  interest  to  the  delega- 
tions attending  the  Meeting,  particularly  those 
delegations  from  Southeast  Asia.  Accordingly, 
the  Meeting  agreed  unanimously  to  recommend  to 
the  Council  of  Fao  that  an  International  Rice 
Council  be  established.  In  general,  the  proposed 
International  Rice  Council  would  seek  to  facilitate 
cooperative  action  in  matters  relating  to  the  pro- 
duction, conservation,  distribution,  and  consump- 
tion of  rice  but  would  not  deal  with  matters  relating 
to  international  trade.  Under  the  proposed  con- 
stitution, membership  in  the  Rice  Council  would  be 
open  to  all  Fao  member  governments  and  the  Coun- 
cil would  be  organized  upon  approval  by  the 
Council  of  Fao  and  after  acceptance  of  at  least 
ten  countries  representing  in  the  aggregate  not 
less  than  half  of  the  world  production  of  rice 
in  the  crop  year  1947-48.  The  seat  of  the  Coun- 
cil would  be  at  the  site  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
regional  office  and  would  work  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  regional  office,  making  annual  reports  on 
its  activities  to  the  Council  of  Fao. 

7.  The  Meeting  was  of  the  unanimous  opinion 
"that  the  solution  of  the  pressing  production  prob- 
lems requires  the  mobilization  and  full  utilization 
of  the  scientifically  trained  personnel  and  research 
facilities  of  the  rice  producing  countries"  and 
therefore  recommended  that  Fao  sponsor  a  Far 
East  Rice  Investigation  Committee  with  subcom- 
mittees on  "(a)  utilization  and  control  of  water, 
(b)  machinery  and  equipment,  and  (c)  soil,  agron- 
omy and  plant  improvement".  It  was  also  urged 
that  these  recommendations  be  considered  by 
the  proposed  International  Rice  Council  when 
established. 

8.  The  Meeting  recognized  the  importance  of 
international  price  agreements  but  agreed  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  preliminary  investigation 
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would  be  necessary  before  it  would  be  approprisj 
to  discuss  such  agreements.  The  Meeting  accor- 
ingly  recommended  "that  the  suggestions  of  t) 
Trivandrum  Rice  Study  Group  in  the  sections  k 
International  Price  Agreements  in  Chapter  7 
referred  by  the  Council  of  Fao  in  consultatit 
with  the  interim  Coordinating  Committee  i 
International  Commodity  Arrangements  to  sui 
international  agencies  as  have  competence  to  del 
with  them." 

9.  With  reference  to  transportation  the  Meeti ; 
recommended  "that  Fao  and  Ecafe  [Econon. 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East]  contins 
their  studies  of  transportation  difficulties  and  gh 
all  possible  assistance  to  member  governments 
facilitating  the  acquisition  as  quickly  as  possib 
of  transportation  equipment  needed  for  the  col 
servation  and  movement  of  rice". 

The  foregoing  recommendations  all  requir 
consideration  by  the  Council  of  Fao  and  were  ) 
f erred  to  that  body. 

Other  recommendations  and  proposals  of  ti 
Meeting  include  measures  for  expanding  rice  pi 
duction  through  a  three-year  program  whii 
would  be  implemented  through  individual  count' 
programs,  construction  of  nitrogen-produci;; 
plants  in  Southeast  Asia  to  provide  chemical  ft- 
tilizers,  experimental  work  to  determine  the  mi; 
efficient  use  of  fertilizer,  and  work  on  plant  bree 
ing  and  pure-seed  selection.  Additional  recoi- 
mendations  of  the  Meeting  related  to  standarc- 
zation  of  rice  terminology,  development  of  stan- 
ard  weights  and  measures,  improvement  of  stora> 
facilities,  extension  of  cooperative  societies,  co- 
sideration  of  the  feasibility  of  establishing  pub : 
markets  in  countries,  the  adoption  of  more  unifoit 
measures  in  reporting  international  statistics,  i- 
duction  of  smuggling,  consideration  of  the  use  E 
substitutes  and  supplements  for  rice  in  shorta; 
areas,  and  a  feeding  program  to  provide  cheap  ail 
nutritious  meals  to  school  children  and  oth' 
vulnerable  groups. 

Conclusion 

The  Meeting  was  definitely  successful  and  a,- 
complished  in  a  spirit  of  amity  most  of  the  pi; 
poses  for  which  it  was  called.  It  is  believed  th; 
the  establishment  of  the  Veterinary  Committ) 
and  the  International  Rice  Council  are  feasib 
undertakings  which  will  be  of  considerable  benet 
in  assisting  the  producing  countries  of  the  F." 
East  to  increase  their  production  and  conser,) 
supplies.  It  is  recognized  that  many  of  the  recoi - 
mendations  of  the  Meeting  can  be  carried  ot 
successfully  only  if  the  individual  countries  exf- 
cise  a  great  deal  of  initiative  without  waiting  for  i- 
ternational  action.  However,  such  individul 
action  can  be  made  more  effective  through  c- 
ordination  by  Fao  and  with  the  assistance  of  oth' 
appropriate  international  organizations. 
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14th  Session  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  ILO  1 


The  104th  Session  of  the  Governing  Body  of 
e  International  Labor  Organization  (Ilo)  was 
Id  at  Geneva,  March  15-20,  1948,  under  the 
airmanship  of  Luis  Alvarado  of  Peru.  The 
llowing  countries  were  represented  by  govern- 
ing employers',  or  workers'  delegates :  Australia, 
slgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Denmark, 
rypt,  France,  India,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands, 
jrway,  Peru,  Poland,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Swit- 
rland,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  United 
ingdom,  and  the  United  States.  The  interna- 
mal  organizations  represented  were :  the  United 
itions,  the  International  Refugee  Organization, 
e  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
lltural  Organization,  and  the  World  Health 
rganization.  Among  the  topics  coming  before 
e  Governing  Body  at  this  session  and  the  actions 
ken  were  the  following : 

sport  on  the  Industrial  Committees  of  the  ILO 

The  Governing  Body  considered  the  report  sub- 
itted  by  the  committee  which  had  been  estab- 
hed  to  review  past  activities  and  the  future  pro- 
am  of  the  Industrial  Committees  set  up  by  the 
o  to  deal  with  particular  aspects  of  the  applica- 
nt of  international  labor  legislation  in  a  num- 
r  of  specific  industries.2  This  report  under  - 
led  the  fact  that  the  Industrial  Committees  had 
oused  great  interest  among  governments,  em- 
oyers,  and  workers  and  that  the  development  of 
eir  activities  on  an  increasingly  practical  and 
nservative  basis  was  unanimously  desired.  It 
•ew  the  Governing  Body's  attention  to  the  short- 
mings  and  omissions  which  had  been  revealed 
iring  the  opening  phase  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
ittees'  work,  such  as  the  fact  that  the  items  on 
eir  agenda  were  generally  too  numerous  and  in- 
ifficiently  precise.  The  report  recommended 
at  the  sessions  of  each  Industrial  Committee 
lould  in  principle  be  held  at  intervals  of  two 
sars.  The  committee's  report  was  adopted  by 
-e  Governing  Body  with  some  slight  amend- 
ents. 

scord  of  the  Preparatory  Asian  Regional  Conference 

The  record  of  the  Preparatory  Asian  Regional 
onference,  held  at  New  Delhi,  October-November 
>47,  was  considered  by  the  Governing  Body.  The 
onference  had  adopted  23  resolutions  designed  to 
cure  intensification  of  the  work  of  the  Ilo  in 
sian  countries.  The  Director  General  of  the  Ilo 
iscribed  the  practical  steps  already  taken  to  give 
Feet  to  the  resolutions  of  the  New  Delhi  confer- 
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ence.  In  pursuance  of  the  Conference's  resolu- 
tions, the  Governing  Body  decided  to  call  a  Tech- 
nical Conference  on  the  Organization  of  Labor 
Inspection,  and  an  agenda  for  this  meeting  was 
approved.  In  response  to  an  invitation  from  the 
Government  of  Ceylon,  it  was  decided  that  the 
Conference  should  meet  in  that  country,  if  possible 
before  the  end  of  the  current  year. 

Report  on  the  Regional  Meeting  for  the 
Near  and  Middle  East 

The  Director  General  reported  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  authorization  given  to  him  by  the 
Governing  Body  at  its  previous  session,  he  had 
communicated  to  governments  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  Regional  Meeting  for  the  Near  and 
Middle  East,  held  at  Istanbul  in  the  autumn  of 
1947.  He  stated  that  he  had  taken  the  action 
called  for  by  the  resolutions  to  the  extent  to  which 
he  could  do  so  without  prejudicing  any  decisions 
which  the  Governing  Body  might  take  later. 

Joint  Maritime  Commission's  Report 

The  Governing  Body  considered  the  report  of 
the  Joint  Maritime  Commission  which  had  met  at 
Geneva,  December  2-5,  1947.  After  presentation 
of  the  report,  the  Governing  Body  authorized  the 
Director  General  of  the  Ilo  to  convene  a  tripartite 
subcommittee  in  the  autumn  of  1948.  This  sub- 
committee will  examine  the  information  supplied 
by  governments  concerning  the  reasons  which  have 
prevented  them  from  ratifying  the  conventions 
approved  at  the  Seattle  Maritime  Conference  in 
June  1946  and  concerning  the  extent  to  which  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  conventions  have  been 
applied  in  their  respective  countries.  The  Gov- 
erning Body  also  authorized  the  Ilo  to  continue  the 
study  of  certain  aspects  of  seamen's  welfare. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  ILO 

A  document  was  submitted  by  the  Director 
General  concerning  ratification  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  of  the  Ilo  adopted  by  the 
Twenty-ninth  Session  of  the  International  Labor 


1  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State. 

"The  94th  Session  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Ilo 
(January  1945)  established  seven  major  industrial  com- 
mittees :  Inland  Transport ;  Coal  Mining ;  Petroleum  Pro- 
duction and  Refining;  Metal  Trades;  Iron  and  Steel 
Production;  Building,  Civil  Engineering  and  Public 
Works;  and  Textiles.  The  Industrial  Committee  on 
Chemicals  was  set  up  at  the  101st  Session  of  the  Govern- 
ing Body,  May  1947. 
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Conference  at  Montreal  in  1946.  These  amend- 
ments must  be  ratified  by  two  thirds  of  the  states 
members  of  the  organization,  including  five  of  the 
eight  states  of  chief  industrial  importance,  before 
they  can  come  into  force.  As  the  number  of  mem- 
bers at  present  is  55,  the  required  two-thirds  ma- 
jority is  37.  At  the  time  of  the  Governing  Body's 
session,  ratifications  from  34  countries,  including 
seven  members  of  chief  industrial  importance,  had 
been  formally  communicated  to  the  Ilo.  Further- 
more, ratifications  had  been  authorized  by  the  com- 
petent national  authority  in  five  other  countries.3 

ILO  Budget  for  1949 

The  Finance  Committee  presented  budget  esti- 
mates for  1949  amounting  to  a  total  of  $5,109,270. 
This  budget  was  adopted  unanimously.  Accord- 
ing to  the  established  procedure,  the  1949  budget 
as  approved  by  the  Governing  Body  must  be  laid 
before  the  coming  session  of  the  International 
Labor  Conference  for  final  adoption.  This  Con- 
ference is  scheduled  to  open  at  San  Francisco  on 
June  17, 1948. 

Problem  of  Manpower 

Another  problem  to  be  discussed  was  one  which 
is  now  receiving  attention  in  a  number  of  coun- 
tries, namely,  the  best  means  of  using  available 
manpower  to  enhance  economic  development  and 
increase  production.  The  Governing  Body  exam- 
ined the  tasks  which  the  Manpower  Subcommittee 
of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  had  asked 
the  Ilo  to  undertake.  Meeting  after  the  Interna- 
tional Manpower  Conference  at  Rome,  January 
26-February  9,  1948,  the  Manpower  Subcommit- 
tee recommended  that  the  Ilo:  (1)  establish  an 
international  service  for  exchange  of  information 
and  experience  regarding  vocational  guidance  and 
training;  (2)  collect  and  disseminate  data  on  man- 
power available  and  required,  making  every  effort 
to  render  interchangeable  the  occupational  nomen- 
clatures of  the  different  countries  and  to  improve 
methods  of  compiling  manpower  statistics;  (3) 
draft  minimum  standards  for  migration  in 
Europe;  and  (4)  take  all  other  necessary  action  to 
accelerate  manpower  movements  between  Euro- 
pean countries. 

The  Director  General  of  the  Ilo  pointed  out 
that  the  proposed  work  is  in  fact  within  the  normal 
sphere  of  activity  of  the  Ilo.  He  stressed  its  im- 
mediate and  urgent  character  and  expressed  the 
view  that  the  organization  should  not  be  too 
formalistic  about  it.  The  Governing  Body  unani- 
mously decided  to  accede  to  the  requests  made  by 
the  Manpower  Subcommittee  of  the  Economic 

"The  official  deposit  of  the  thirty-seventh  ratification 
occurred  on  Apr.  20,  1948.  The  constitution  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  instrument  of  amendment, 
1946,  is,  therefore,  now  in  effect. 
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Commission  for  Europe  and,  in  order  that  the  - 
tended  action  might  be  rapidly  organized,  to  esti- 
lish  a  small  committee  of  three  persons — includi? 
a  representative  of  each  group  (government,  e- 
ployer,  and  worker) — and  three  substitutes. 

Migration 

The  report  of  the  Permanent  Migration  Co- 
mittee,  which  met  at  Geneva,  February  23-Man 
2, 1948,  was  examined.  This  report  referred  to  la 
urgent  character  of  migration  problems  and  i- 
pressed  the  desire  that  the  Ilo  should  pursue  1e 
study  started  in  1934  on  cooperation  between  1e 
factors  in  production.  It  recommended  the  <- 
velopment  through  the  Ilo  of  international  f  ac  - 
ties  in  the  field  of  migration.  These  facilits 
would  include  improved  statistical  and  other  ;'- 
formation,  on  a  periodic  basis,  regarding  mig  - 
tion  movements;  an  international  employment- - 
formation  service  to  assist  individual  countries! 
the  resettlement  of  manpower ;  and  a  corps  of  1 
perts  available  for  conducting  migration  survis 
and  for  giving  assistance  to  individual  states  me  - 
bers  which  ask  for  it.  The  Committee  also  reco  - 
mended  that  immigration  countries  establish,  w 
the  aid  of  the  Ilo,  a  classification  of  the  princi]l 
occupations  in  industry  and  agriculture  which  tl 
are  able  to  throw  open  to  immigrants,  clearly  in  - 
eating  in  each  case  the  nature  of  the  wu 
required. 

The  Governing  Body  adopted  the  conclusks 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  Permanent  Mic- 
tion Committee,  including  a  final  decision  to  pise 
the  revision  of  the  1939  convention  and  reco- 
mendations  on  migration  for  employment  upon  1e 
agenda  of  the  International  Labor  Confereie 
in  1949.  Furthermore,  the  office  was  authorized  3 
circulate  to  governments  the  proposed  texts  of  1e 
revised  conventions  and  recommendations.  P  - 
vision  was  made  for  a  further  session  of  the  P  - 
manent  Migration  Committee  early  in  1949. 

Freedom  of  Association 

The  Governing  Body  considered  the  effect  o 
be  given  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Inten- 
tional Labor  Conference  in  1947  concerning  int- 
national  machinery  for  safeguarding  freedom  i 
association.  The  question  of  freedom  of  assoc- 
tion  had  been  taken  up  at  the  request  of  the  Unit! 
Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council.  The  1 
rector  General  stated  that  this  was  one  of  the  ni'  1 
important  questions  before  the  Ilo  and  that  t 
might  be  anticipated  that  the  International  Lah 
Conference  of  1948  would  adopt  a  convention  n 
this  subject  carrying  with  it  the  operation  of  te 
normal  machinery  of  the  Ilo  for  seeing  that  te 
convention,  if  ratified,  was  carried  out.  ]e 
pointed  out  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  establi:i, 
in  consultation  with  the  United  Nations,  supp- 
mentary  machinery  for  securing  the  effective  pi- 
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tion  of  freedom  of  association  throughout  the 
rid.  The  Governing  Body  was  requested  to  ex- 
ine  the  question  from  this  point  of  view  and  re- 
rt  to  the  International  Labor  Conference  at  its 
[8  session.  A  draft  report  for  this  purpose  was 
>mitted  by  the  Office.  This  document  was 
Tied  over  to  the  Standing  Orders  Committee  for 
iminatioji. 

ler  Subjects 

rhe  Governing  Body  examined  the  reports  of 
•■  Standing  Orders  Committee  concerning  vari- 
>  legal  and  technical  matters  connected  with  Ilo 
>cedure.  The  allocation  among  states  members 
financial  contributions  to  the  Ilo  was  discussed, 
report  on  relations  between  the  Ilo  and  other 
ernational  organizations  was  presented,  show- 
;  that  close  contacts  have  been  maintained  with 
United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  in 
fields  of  common  interest.  There  was  discus- 
n  on  the  general  question  of  how  to  secure  the 
t  possible  coordination  between  different  inter- 
ional  institutions. 

t  was  decided  to  convene  the  Seventh  Interna- 
aal  Conference  of  Labor  Statisticians  early  in 
;ober  1949,  and  an  agenda  for  this  session  was 
)roved.  Montevideo  was  accepted  as  the  place 
meeting  of  the  Fourth  Regional  Conference  of 
lerican  States  Members  of  the  Ilo  in  December, 
was  also  decided  that  an  international  confer- 
e  of  experts  on  pneumoconiosis  should  be  held 
■ing  1949  in  Australia. 

?he  105th  Session  of  the  Governing  Body  is 
eduled  to  open  at  San  Francisco  on  June  9,  im- 
iiately  before  the  Thirty-first  Session  of  the 
ernational  Labor  Conference. 

.  DELEGATION  TO  THIRTY-FIRST  SESSION 
INTERNATIONAL  LABOR   CONFERENCE 

'he  President  has  approved  the  appointment  of 
r  United  States  Delegates  and  an  alternate  dele- 
ie  to  the  Thirty-first  Session  of  the  International 
»)or  Conference  at  San  Francisco,  scheduled  to 
jeld  June  17-July  10, 1948. 
ne  delegates,  whose  names  were  submitted  to 
!  President  by  the  Secretary  of  State  upon 
j)mmendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  will 
resent  the  Government,  employers,  and  workers 
t he  United  States,  as  follows: 

Representing  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

'JEOATES 

jid  A.  Morse,  Under  Secretary  of  Labor  (Head  of  Dele- 
gation ) 
;  rt  D.  Thomas,  U.S.  Senate 

'^titute  Delegate  and  Adviser 

jcher  Winslow,  Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Labor 
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II.  Representing  the  Employers  of  the  United  States 
Delegate 

J.  David  Zellerbach,  President,  Crown  Zellerbach  Corpo- 
ration, San  Francisco 

III.  Representing  the  Workers  of  the  United  States 
Delegate 

Frank  P.  Fenton,  International  Representative,  AF  of  L, 
Washington 

The  delegation  also  will  include  a  staff  compris- 
ing the  following : 

Advisers 

Q.  Russell  Bauer,  Field  Representative,  Wage  and  Hour 
and  Public  Contracts  Divisions,  Department  of  Labor, 
Chicago 

Clara  M.  Beyer,  Associate  Director,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Standards,  Department  of  Labor 

Anna  F.  Blackburn,  Principal  Attorney,  Office  of  the  Solici- 
tor, Department  of  Labor 

Millard  Cass,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Labor,  Department  of  Labor 

L.  Wendell  Hayes,  Specialist  in  International  Organiza- 
tion Affairs,  Office  of  United  Nations  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Harry  A.  Jager,  Chief,  Occupational  Information  and 
Guidance  Service,  Office  of  Education,  Federal 
Security  Agency 

Rachel  F.  Nyswander,  Labor  Economist,  Women's  Bureau, 
Department  of  Labor 

Charles  Sattler,  Commissioner,  West  Virginia  State  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Collis  Stocking,  Assistant  Director  for  Program  Policy, 
U.S.  Employment  Service,  Department  of  Labor 

Oscar  Weigert,  Chief  of  Section,  Foreign  Labor  Condi- 
tions Staff,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department 
of  Labor 

Aryness  Joy  Wickens,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Pro- 
gram Operations,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  De- 
partment of  Labor 

Bernard  Wiesman,  Division  of  International  Labor,  Social 
and  Health  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Special  Assistant  to  Head  of  Delegation 

Edith  G.  Boyer,  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Department  of  Labor 

Representing  the  Employers  of  the  United  States 
Advisers  : 

William  B.  Barton,  in  charge  of  Labor  Relations,  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Washington 

Miss  L.  E.  Ebeling,  Director  of  Personnel,  Sherwin  Wil- 
liams Paint  Company,  Cleveland 

Carroll  French,  Director  of  Research,  Department  of 
Industrial  Relations,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  New  York  City 

M.  M.  Olander,  Director  of  Industrial  Relations,  Owens- 
Illinois  Glass  Company,  Toledo 

Maitland  S.  Pennington,  Office  of  the  Vice  President, 
Pacific  Transport  Lines,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

H.  M.  Ramel,  Vice  President,  Ramsey  Corporation,  St. 
Louis 

Thomas  R.  Reid,  Vice  President,  Human  Relations, 
McCormick  and  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore 

Charles  E.  Shaw,  Manager,  Industrial  Relations,  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  New  York  City 

James  Tanham,  Vice  President,  The  Texas  Company, 
New  York  City 

Representing  the  Workers  of  the  United  States 

Advisers  : 

Dave  Beck,  Representative,  International  Brotherhood 
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of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen,  and 
Helpers,  Seattle 

Nelson  Cruikshank,  Director  of  Social  Security  Activi- 
ties, American  Federation  of  Labor,  Washington 

C.  W.  Doyle,  Secretary,  Seattle  Central  Labor  Union, 
Seattle 

H.  W.  Fraser,  President,  Order  of  Railway  Conductors 
of  America,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

C.  J.  Haggerty,  Secretary,  California  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  San  Francisco 

Bert  M.  Jewell,  Representative,  Railway  Labor  Execu- 
tives Association,  Washington 

George  Meany,  Secretary-Treasurer,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  Washington 

Rose  Schneiderman,  President,  Women's  Trade  Union 
League,  New  York  City 

Serafino  Romualdi,  Secretary,  International  Relations, 
Inter-American  Confederation  of  Workers,  Wash- 
ington 

John  F.  Shelley,  President,  San  Francisco  Central  Labor 
Council,  San  Francisco 

E.  M.  Weston,  President,  Washington  State  Federation 
of  Labor,  Seattle 

Secretary  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
Millard  L.  Kenestrick,  Division  of  International  Confer- 
ences, Department  of  State 

The  agenda  for  the  Thirty-first  Session  includes 
the  following  items:  (1)  the  Director  General's 
report;  (2)  financial  and  budgetary  questions ;  (3) 
reports  on  the  application  of  conventions;  (4)  con- 
sideration of  the  adoption  of  one  convention  and 
one  recommendation  providing  for  national  em- 
ployment services  and  consideration  of  the  adop- 
tion of  a  convention  revising  the  convention  on  fee- 
charging  employment  agencies  adopted  by  the 
Conference  in  1933 ;  (5)  preliminary  consideration 
of  the  question  of  vocational  guidance  with  a  view 
to  framing  international  standards  at  the  1949 
session;  (6)  wages,  including  questions  of  wage 
policy,  fair-wage  clauses  in  public  contracts,  and 
the  protection  of  wages;  (7)  consideration  of  a 
convention  to  safeguard  freedom  of  association 
of  workers  and  employers  and  to  protect  their 
right  to  organize;  (8)  the  question  of  industrial 
relations,  including  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  col- 
lectively, collective  agreements,  conciliation  and 
arbitration,  and  cooperation  between  the  public 
authorities  and  employers'  and  workers'  organiza- 
tions; (9)  consideration  of  a  convention  partially 
revising  the  night- work  (women)  convention, 
1919,  and  the  night- work  (women)  convention  (re- 
vised), 1934;  (10)  consideration  of  a  convention 
partially  revising  the  night  work  of  young  persons 
(industry)  convention,  1919 ;  (11)  substitution  of 
the  provisions  of  the  night- work  (women)  conven- 
tion (revised),  1934,  and  of  the  night  work  of 
young  persons  (industry)  convention,  1919,  con- 
tained in  the  schedule  to  the  labor-standards  (non- 
metropolitan  territories)  convention,  1947,  for  the 
corresponding  provisions  of  the  conventions  pro- 
posed under  items  (9)  and  (10)  above;  and  (12) 
approval  of  an  annex  to  the  convention  on  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  the  specialized  agen- 
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cies,  as  it  relates  to  the  Ilo,  which  were  adopted  t 
the  Second  Session  of  the  United  Nations  Gene  J 
Assembly. 

The  International  Labor  Conference,  whi 
meets  at  least  once  a  year,  is  the  legislative  bcj 
of  the  International  Labor  Organization  (IiJ 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Conference  was  heldc 
1919,  and  the  most  recent  session  was  held  in  Ju 
and  July  1947  at  Geneva.  The  function  of  i 
Conference  is  to  formulate  conventions  and  recct- 
mendations  which  are  then  submitted  to  the  ca- 
petent  authorities  of  each  member  nation  for  ra- 
fication  or  implementation.  It  is  expected  til 
representatives  of  most  of  the  55  member  natks 
will  participate  in  the  forthcoming  Confereie 
session. 

I 

U.S.  DELEGATION  TO  SIXTH  SESSION  OF 
INTERIM  COMMISSION  OF  WHO 

[Released  to  the  press  Juni  ] 

The  Department  of  State  has  announced  1« 
composition  of  the  United  States  Delegation  c 
the  Sixth  Session  of  the  Interim  Commission  I 
the  World  Health  Organization  (Who),  sch- 
uled  to  be  held  at  Geneva,  June  18-23, 1948. 

The  Delegation  is  as  follows : 

Chairman 

Dr.  H.  van  Zile  Hyde,  Senior  Surgeon,  U.S.  Public  Hesb 
Service;  Assistant  Chief,  Health  Branch,  Division! 
International  Labor,  Social  and  Health  Affairs,  > 
partment  of  State;  and  Alternate  U.S.  Represen- 
tee on  the  Interim  Commission  of  the  World  Heai 
Organization 

Advisers 

Dr.  Morton  Kramer,  Chief,  Research  Branch,  Office  f 
International  Health  Relations,  U.S.  Public  Heah 
Service 

John  Tomlinson,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Inter  l- 
tional  Organization  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  review  and  i- 
prove  for  transmission  to  the  World  Health  1- 
sembly,  scheduled  to  open  at  Geneva  on  June  !:; 
the  reports  of  the  Expert  Committees  of  the  Co  ■ 
mission  and  other  matters  which  have  develop  1 
since  the  adjournment  of  the  Fifth  Session  of  te 
Interim  Commission  in  February.  The  Comm- 
sion  will  also  approve  its  over-all  report  to  te 
World  Health  Assembly  and  will  make  final  plas 
for  the  Assembly. 

The  Interim  Commission  of  the  Who  was  it 
up  at  the  International  Health  Conference  at  Nip 
York  City  in  July  1946  to  consider  urgent  heah 
problems  arising  during  the  period  prior  to  te 
establishment  of  the  World  Health  Organizath 
and  to  formulate  plans  for  setting  up  the  perir- 
nent  Organization.  The  World  Health  Orgai- 
zation  came  into  existence  on  April  7,  1948,  win 
the  required  twenty-sixth  United  Nations  membr 
notified  the  Secretary-General  of  ratification  f 
the  constitution. 

Department  of  State  Bulled 
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STATEMENT  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  U.S.  DELEGATION  « 


[Released  to  the  press  June  2] 

Mr.  President:  The  United  States  of  America 
as  at  least  four  main  opportunities  for  this  sec- 
d  assembly  to  promote  the  sound  growth  of  inter- 
tional  civil  aviation. 

First,  there  is  the  opportunity  which  exists  for 
e  development  of  wider  and  deeper  mutual  un- 
rstandings  and  friendships.  The  International 
vil  Aviation  Organization  now  has  a  member- 
ip  of  48  contracting  states.  This  assembly, 
erefore,  constitutes  a  large  gathering — a  large 
rum — of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
In  the  work  of  the  assembly,  my  Government 
pes  that  each  delegation  present  will  contribute 
ually  to  the  discussion  and  solution  of  the  prob- 
ns  presented.  Only  by  such  widespread  and 
mocratic  participation  can  we  come  to  appre- 
ite  each  other's  individual  problems.  And  only 
such  appreciation — and  by  a  tempering  where- 
er  possible  of  the  firmness  of  our  respective  posi- 
>ns — can  we  define  sound  common  objectives  and 
timately  reach  agreements  which  all  of  us  can 
pport  with  conviction  and  enthusiasm. 
Second,  the  assembly  provides  the  opportunity 
r  the  full  membership  of  Icao  to  review  and  to 
mment  constructively  on  the  work  of  the  Council, 
i  committees,  and  the  secretariat  over  the  past 
ar.  This  is  especially  important  to  non-Council 
anber  states.  Benefit  to  all  member  states  is  the 
jective  of  the  organization  as  reflected  in  the 
ovisions  of  the  convention.  And  at  this  meet- 
s' all  member  states  have  not  only  the  oppor- 
nity  but  the  obligation  to  comment  upon  all  the 
)rk  of  Icao  in  its  first  year  of  operation. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  United  States,  much  of  the 
iportant  work  of  the  organization  has  progressed 
tnewhat  slowly  through  the  Council  over  the 
st  year.  For  example,  it  must  be  a  source  of 
sjret  to  all  of  us  that  today,  despite  the  excellent 
)rk  done  by  the  technical  divisions,  and  despite 
e  urgent  recommendation  of  the  first  assembly, 
t  one  Icao  standard  or  recommended  practice 
as  yet  in  force  under  article  90  of  the  convention. 
My  Government  believes  that  the  assembly 
ould  place  increasing  emphasis  upon  the  effi- 
)ncy  and  effectiveness  of  the  existing  organiza- 
>n  and  its  present  activities.  Expansion  by  the 
sembly  and  the  Council  either  of  the  organiza- 
>n  or  the  scope  of  its  activities  at  this  time  would 
pose  us  to  the  serious  risk  of  simply  broadening 
e  area  of  possible  inefficiency  and  ineffectiveness, 
lis  does  not  mean  that  we  must  shun  new  prob- 
ns  of  importance.    It   means   simply   that  a 
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happy  balance  must  be  struck  between  the  urgency 
of  undertaking  new  projects  and  the  necessity  of 
pressing  forward  vigorously  with  those  of  greater 
or  equal  importance  upon  which  we  have  already 
embarked.  In  striking  this  balance,  we  must  re- 
member that  there  is  no  virtue  in  providing  a 
program  of  ideal  scope  without  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  positive  accomplishment. 

Third,  the  United  States  delegation  believes 
that  in  its  deliberations,  the  assembly  should  be 
keenly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  its  function  is  one 
of  policy-making.  Its  opportunity  to  make  policy 
will  be  gravely  impaired  if  it  allows  itself  to  be 
distracted  by  details  of  administration.  Techno- 
logical and  economic  developments  will  continue 
to  change  the  detailed  pattern  of  the  international 
civil  aviation  picture.  We  would  be  ill-advised 
here  to  attempt  to  formulate  minute  and  inflexible 
instructions  to  the  Council  on  all  the  phases  of 
Icao's  work  in  the  year  ahead.  The  assembly 
should  establish  sound  and  broad  policies.  The 
Council,  in  its  executive  actions,  should  implement 
those  policies  in  detail  for  the  benefit  of  all  mem- 
ber states. 

Fourth,  it  is  the  important  privilege  of  this  sec- 
ond assembly  to  arrive  at  final  agreement  on  a  con- 
vention on  international  recognition  of  rights  in 
aircraft.  The  United  States  believes  that  the 
adoption  and  ratification  by  member  states  of  this 
convention  is  urgently  required  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic interest  by  providing  means  whereby  operators 
of  aircraft  can  obtain  equipment  so  essential  to  a 
full  realization  of  the  potentialities  of  interna- 
tional air  commerce.  The  need  for  such  a  treaty 
has  long  been  pressing.  Surely  the  many  years  of 
study  by  Citeja  plus  the  thorough  review  and 
redrafting  performed  by  the  Icao  Legal  Committee 
at  its  Brussels  meeting  last  October  should  insure 
that  the  legal  commission  will  report  for  adoption 
a  workable  and  mutually  satisfactory  document 
which  can  be  approved  in  Geneva  by  all  states 
represented. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
has  provided  me  with  full  powers  to  act  for  him 
in  signing  such  a  convention.  We  earnestly  hope 
that  this  convention  can  be  completed  at  this  as- 
sembly and  submitted  for  ratification. 

These  four  main  lines  of  action  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed provide  us  with  opportunities  for  real 
achievement  at  this  assembly.     If  we  seek  other 


1  Russell  B.  Adams.    Made  at  the  opening  meeting  at 
Geneva  on  June  1,  1948. 
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opportunities,  we  should  remember  that  nations 
sometimes  display  wisdom  not  only  in  what  they 
do  but  also  in  what  they  refrain  from  doing.  We 
shall  make  a  wise  decision  if  we  do  not  undertake 
now  a  revision  of  the  organization's  basic  charter. 
That  should  wait  at  least  until  1950.  Not  the 
trappings  of  form  and  procedure  but  good  faith 
and  intelligence,  applied  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation, 
constitute  the  ingredients  of  all  achievement.  Sev- 
eral years  of  operating  experience  are  required  to 
provide  us  with  the  wisdom  for  taking  the  impor- 
tant step  of  revision  of  the  fundamentals  of  our 
mutual  undertakings  in  the  convention. 

One  last  word.  As  we  put  aside  from  day  to 
day  the  work  of  the  assembly,  I  hope  that  we  may 
all  become  better  known  to  each  other.  Let  us 
not  spend  all  our  energy  at  the  formal  conference 
table.  Our  delegation  hopes  to  have  the  time  to 
form  personal  friendships  as  well  as  official  ac- 
quaintanceships. Thus  all  of  us  can  acquire 
friendly  understandings  of  differing  viewpoints 
which  will  redound  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all 
countries  and  of  the  organization  throughout  the 
year  ahead.  More  than  that,  and  however  uncon- 
sciously, we  shall  be  building  a  better  world, 
knitted  closer  together  by  the  bonds  of  personal 
friendship  and  understanding. 

U.S.   DELEGATE  TO  PROTECTION  OF 
CHILDHOOD  MEETING 

[Released  to  the  press  June  3] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  3 
the  designation  of  Elizabeth  Munro  Clarke,  Child 
Welfare  Consultant,  Children's  Bureau,  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  Federal  Security  Agency, 
as  United  States  Alternate  Technical  Delegate 
to  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
the  American  International  Institute  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Childhood.  The  meeting  is  sched- 
uled to  convene  on  June  5,  1948,  at  Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 

The  agenda  for  this  meeting  of  the  Council  in- 
cludes: (1)  consideration  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  Director  of  the  Institute;  (2)  review  of  the 
resolutions  and  recommendations  of  the  Ninth  Pan 
American  Child  Congress,  held  at  Caracas,  Vene- 
zuela, January  1948;  (3)  consideration  of  the 
future  development  of  the  Institute  in  the  light 
of  the  resolutions  of  the  Ninth  International  Con- 
ference of  American  States,  held  at  Bogota,  Co- 
lombia, March-April  1948;  and  (4)  consultation 
concerning  article  9  of  the  statutes  of  the  Insti- 
tute, which  deals  with  representation  of  member 
states. 

The  Council,  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
19  member  states  (Haiti  and  Nicaragua  are  not 
members  of  the  Council),  directs  the  activities  of 
the  American  International  Institute  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Childhood.  The  Institute  was  estab- 
lished with  headquarters  at  Montevideo  in  accord- 
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ance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Fourth  Pan  Americai 
Child  Congress  (1924).  The  Institute  serves  at\ 
the  official  inter- American  agency  for  the  promo 
tion  of  child  welfare  in  the  American  republics 
and  it  is  a  center  of  social  action,  information 
advice,  and  study  of  all  questions  relating  to  chik 
welfare. 

United  States  participation  in  the  Americai 
International  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Child 
hood  was  authorized  by  Congress  in  1928.  Sino 
that  time  Miss  Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  Chief  of  thi 
Children's  Bureau,  has  been  this  country's  tech 
nical  delegate.  Owing  to  prior  commitments 
Miss  Lenroot  is  unable  to  attend  this  meeting  an( 
Miss  Clarke  is  going  in  her  stead. 

U.S.  DELEGATION  TO  CONFERENCE  OF  NORTI 
ATLANTIC   STATES   CONCERNING    ICELAND 
AIR-NAVIGATION  SERVICES 


[Released  to  the  press  June  3 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  < 
the  composition  of  the  United  States  Delegatioi 
to  the  Conference  of  North  Atlantic  States  Con 
cerned  in  Joint  Support  of  Iceland  Air  Navigatioi 
Services,  which  has  been  called  by  action  of  th 
Council  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Or 
ganization  (Icao).  This  meeting  is  scheduled  t< 
convene  at  Geneva  on  June  21,  1948,  and  its  ses1 
sions  will  be  held  simultaneously  with  those  of  th 
second  annual  assembly  of  Icao,  which  opened  ai 
Geneva  on  June  1.  The  composition  of  the  Dele 
gation  is  as  follows : 

Chairman  of  Delegation 

Paul  A.  Smith,  Rear  Adm.,  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur 
vey,  U.S.  Representative  on  Council  of  Icao 

Advisers 

Leo  G.  Cyr,  Assistant  Chief,  Aviation  Division,  Depart 

nient  of  State 
Paul  T.  David,  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Air  Transpor 

Committee  of  Icao 
Glen  Gilbert,  Chief  of  Technical  Mission,  Civil  Aeronautic 

Administration 
Edward  S.  Prentice,  Assistant  Chief,  Aviation  Division 

Department  of  State 
Brackley  Shaw,  General  Counsel,  Department  of  the  Ai 

Force 
Stuart  G.  Tipton,  General  Counsel,  Air  Transport  Associa 

tion  of  America 

The  Icelandic  conference  is  expected  to  draw  u{ 
a  final  act  which  will  make  recommendations  t< 
interested  governments  and  to  the  Icao  Counci 
with  a  view  to  insuring  on  a  multilateral-suppor 
basis  the  continued  operation  of  air-navigatioi 
services  and  facilities  located  in  Iceland.  Thesi 
services  are  essential  to  safe  and  efficient  trans 
atlantic  air  operations.  Both  the  President's  Ai 
Policy  Commission  and  the  Congressional  Avia 
tion  Policy  Board  have  strongly  recommendec 
that  the  United  States  play  an  important  role  ii 
insuring  the  continued  operation  of  air-navigatior 
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jrvices  on  routes  used  in  international  air  com- 
lerce  through  the  joint  support  program  of  the 
aternational  Civil  Aviation  Organization. 
The  work  of  the  forthcoming  conference  will 
jpresent  a  major  forward  step  in  this  phase  of 
3ao  operations  designed  to  promote  safety  and 
ficiency  in  international  air  commerce.  If  the 
mference's  recommendations  are  carried  out,  air- 
•affic  control,  weather,  and  other  services  located 
i  Iceland's  territory  will  be  jointly  supported  by 
lose  governments  whose  airlines  fly  the  North 
tlantic. 


S.  DELEGATION  TO  JOURNEES  MEDICALES 
E  BRUXELLES 

[Released  to  the  press  June  3] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  3 
tat  Col.  Otis  O.  Benson,  Jr.,  M.C.,  Office  of  the 
ir  Surgeon,  United  States  Air  Force,  has  been 
ssignated  chairman  of  the  United  States  Delega- 
3n  to  the  Twenty-second  Session  of  the  Journees 
edicales  de  Bruxelles  (Medical  Congress  of  Brus- 
ls)  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Brussels,  June  12-16, 
•48.  Col.  Roger  G.  Prentiss,  Jr.,  M.C.,  United 
:ates  Army,  Office  of  the  Theatre  Surgeon,  Euro- 
;an  Command,  will  serve  as  Adviser. 
Sessions  of  the  Journees  Medicales  were  held 
mually  before  the  war  with  the  objective  of  keep- 
g  the  practicing  physician  in  touch  with  current 
search.  The  first  meeting  after  the  war,  the 
wentieth  Session,  was  held  in  June  1946,  and  the 
wenty-first  Session  was  held  in  June  1947. 
The  forthcoming  session  will  provide  an  oppor- 
nity  for  representatives  of  the  medical  profes- 
an  from  various  countries  to  meet  and  exchange 
formation  concerning  recent  developments  in 
e  science  of  medicine.  Colonel  Benson  will  pre- 
nt  a  paper  entitled :  "United  States  Air  Force 
esearch  and  Development  in  the  Medical  Sciences 
I  Clinical  Importance". 

S.  DELEGATION  TO  FIRST  INTERNATIONAL 
3NGRESS  OF  B.C.G.  VACCINE 

[Released  to  the  press  June  3] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  3 
ie  composition  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
the  First  International  Congress  of  B.C.G.  Vac- 
ne  (tuberculosis  preventive),  scheduled  to  be 
ild  at  Paris,  June  18-23,  1948.  The  United 
iates  Delegation  is  as  follows: 

uiirman 

irroll  E.  Palmer,  Senior  Surgeon,  Chief,  Field  Studies 
Office,  Tubercular  Division,  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, Federal  Security  Agency 

'legate* 

is  O.  Benson,  Jr.,  Col.,  M.C.,  U.S.A.F.,  Office  of  the  Air 
Surgeon,  Headquarters,  U.S.  Air  Force 

ne   13,   1948 


ACTIVITIES   AND   DEVELOPMENTS 

Carl  Z.  Berry,  Lt.  Col.,  M.C.,  U.S.A.,  Assistant  Military 
Attache  for  Medicine,  American  Embassy,  London 

John  W.  Regan,  Lt.  Col.,  M.C.,  U.S.A.,  Chief,  Environ- 
mental Sanitation  Branch,  Office  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, Department  of  the  Army 

The  Congress  is  being  organized  by  the  Institut 
Pasteur  under  the  patronage  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  France  and  members  of  the  French 
Government.  Its  purpose  is  to  commemorate  the 
application  of  B.C.G.  vaccine  to  mankind  and  to 
estimate  the  scope  of  its  use  in  different  countries. 
The  meeting  will  also  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  Institut  Pas- 
teur at  Lille,  France.  The  Institut  was  founded 
by  Dr.  Albert  Calmette  and  is  the  scene  of  his 
main  research  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Camille 
Guerin  on  B.C.G.  vaccine. 


'Aid  From  America" — Continued  from  page  757 

he  went  he  encountered  bows,  salutes,  hand-clap- 
ping, or  cheers;  photographers  walked  backward 
snapping  shutters  as  he  approached ;  no  one  was 
permitted  to  precede  him  into  a  building  or  room. 
The  hotels  of  Eagusa  were  not  suitable,  he  was 
told,  to  shelter  him,  and  he  was  therefore  lodged, 
wined,  and  dined  by  the  prefect  in  a  modern  and 
magnificient  governor's  palace  whose  ballroom 
walls  were  inscribed  with  quotations  from  Mus- 
solini's speeches  and  decorated  with  a  30-foot 
portrait  of  II  Duce  and  another  of  the  late  King, 
both  covered  with  paper. 

The  weeks  before  the  national  elections  on  April 
18  and  19  were  marked  by  economic  paralysis, 
tenseness,  some  violence,  and  fear  for  the  future. 
But  when  the  voting  took  place,  throughout  the 
peninsula  and  the  islands  an  unexpected  calm  pre- 
vailed. Naples  was  if  anything  quieter  than  on 
a  normal  Sunday;  the  atmosphere  was  somewhat 
festive  and  casually  cheerful.  There  was  much 
less  evidence  of  police  and  cardbinieri  activities 
than  during  the  previous  10  days.  Balloon  sellers 
did  their  usual  business;  fishermen  peacefully 
mended  their  nets ;  sleeping  figures  topped  the  sea 
wall;  sailboats  and  racing  shells  dotted  the  bay; 
the  crowds  turned  out  for  their  regular  Sunday- 
evening  corso;  and  the  restaurants  served  nothing 
stronger  than  mineral  water. 

Immediately  after  the  elections  a  great  feeling 
of  relief  and  much  greater  confidence  in  the  future 
were  evident.  One  of  the  great  issues  of  the  cam- 
paign had  been  settled :  "Aid  From  America"  was 
necessary,  it  was  understood  and  appreciated,  and 
it  was  welcome. 
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Agreement  of  London  Conference  on  German 


Statement  by  the  Department  of  State 

[Released  to  the  press  June  2] 

The  Department  of  State  is  gratified  that  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  on  all  points  of  substance 
at  the  London  conference  on  Germany.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  many  other  tasks,  Ambassador  Douglas 
represented  the  United  States  as  chief  delegate 
during  the  long  and  arduous  sessions  which  lasted 
almost  six  weeks,  and  he  did  a  masterful  job  in 
contributing  to  the  successful  conclusion  reached. 
The  conference  results  will  be  submitted  as  agreed 
recommendations  to  the  respective  governments 
for  their  approval.  The  delegations  are  putting 
the  finishing  touches  to  their  report  to  their  gov- 
ernments, and  it  is  understood  that  a  more  com- 
plete announcement  will  be  made  shortly.  Until 
this  information  is  officially  available,  the  Depart- 
ment is  unable  to  add  anything  further  to  the  brief 
communique  issued  at  London  except  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  governments  themselves  will  be 
able  to  agree  at  an  early  date  to  the  program  drawn 
up  at  London,  which  seems  to  offer  the  prospect 


of  constructive  achievement  in  solving  the  prol 
lems  facing  us  in  Germany. 


Communique  Issued   by  U.S.,  U.K.,  France 
Belgium,  Netherlands,  Luxembourg 

[Released  to  the  press  June  2]  . 

June  2, 191fi 
The  informal  discussions  on  Germany  be- 
tween Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  France  and  the  three  Bene- 
lux countries,  which  began  in  London  on  Feb- 
ruary 23  and  which,  after  a  recess  beginning 
on  March  6,  were  resumed  on  the  20th  of 
April,  have  resulted  in  agreements  on  the 
items  discussed.  Agreed  recommendations 
over  the  whole  field  are  being  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  Governments  concerned,  as 
envisaged  in  the  communique  issued  on  March 
6.  A  report  of  these  recommendations  will 
shortly  be  made  public. 


U.S.S.R.  Urged  To  Give  Views  on  Return  of  Free  Territory 
of  Trieste  to  Italy 


Note  From  Secretary  Marshall  to  the 
Soviet  Ambassador1 

[Released  to  the  press  June  1] 

June  1, 19If8 
The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments 
to  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  has  the  honor 
to  refer  to  his  note  of  April  16,  1948  regarding  the 
proposal  that  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  be 
returned  to  Italian  sovereignty.2  In  that  note  the 
Soviet  Government  was  informed  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  would  welcome  any  sug- 
gestions which  the  Soviet  Government  might  de- 


sire  to   propose 


the    procedure    for 
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drafting  the  necessary  protocol  to  the  Treaty  ( 
Peace  with  Italy  to  effect  the  return  of  the  Fr( 
Territory  to  Italian  sovereignty. 

As  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  coi 
vinced  that  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  inte 
ests  of  the  people  of  the  Free  Territory  requin 
the  very  early  resolution  of  the  problem,  it  is  hope 
that  the  Soviet  Government  will  communicate  i 
views  at  an  early  date  concerning  the  procedui 
to  be  followed  for  the  joint  consideration  of  tl" 
matter  by  the  powers  concerned. 

1  Alexander  S.  Panyushkin  is  the  Soviet  Ambassador  j 
the  United  States. 

'  Buixetin  of  Apr.  25,  1948,  p.  549.  See  also  Buixeti 
of  Apr.  4, 1948,  p.  453,  and  Apr.  18, 1948,  p.  522. 
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urkey  Adheres  to  Purposes  of  Economic  Cooperation  Act 


EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  TURKEY 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  BCA  May  25] 

nder  Secretary  Lovett  to  Ambassador  Baydur 

May  18, 191(8 
Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the 
jonomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  which  became 
w  on  April  3, 1948. 

I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  gen- 
ii provisions  of  section  115  of  the  Act  regarding 
9  conclusion  of  an  agreement  between  each  of 
3  participating  countries  and  the  United  States. 
In  accordance  with  your  Government's  stated 
sire  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  and 
th  the  other  participating  countries  in  accom- 
shing  the  objectives  of  a  joint  recovery  program, 
hould  appreciate  being  notified  that  your  Gov- 
lment  adheres  to  the  purposes  and  policies  which 
)  Act  as  a  whole  is  designed  to  carry  out.  The 
rposes  of  the  Act  are  stated  in  the  whole  of 
section  102(6),  and  the  policies  referred  to  in 
section  102(6)  are  those  designated  as  such  in 
)section  102(a).  I  should  also  like  to  know 
ether  your  Government  intends  to  conclude  an 
•eement  with  the  United  States  in  accordance 
:h  section  115  of  the  Act,  and  whether  your 
vernment  is  now  acting  consistently  with  the  ap- 
cable  provisions  of  subsection  115(b),  and  in- 
ds  to  continue  acting  consistently  with  those 
>visions.  Among  them  is  one  regarding  con- 
uous  efforts  of  the  participating  countries  to 
omplish  a  joint  recovery  program  through 
Unilateral  undertakings  and  the  establishment 
i  continuing  organization  for  this  purpose, 
hope  that  in  the  near  future  representatives  of 
two  countries  may  begin  negotiations  for  an 
ly  conclusion  of  the  agreement  contemplated 
he  Act. 
Accept  [etc.] 

For  the  Secretary  of  State : 

Robert  A.  Lovett 
Under  Secretary  of  State 


bos 


isador  Baydur  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

May  18,  191,8 
re :  1  have  received  your  letter  of  this  date  con- 
ning the  general  provisions  of  Section  115  of  the 
Inomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  regarding  the 
Elusion  of  an  agreement  between  the  United 
tes  and  Turkey. 

>  13,   1948 


As  you  know,  my  Government  desires  to  co- 
operate with  the  United  States,  and  with  the  other 
countries  participating  in  a  joint  recovery  pro- 
gram to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  program. 
I  am,  accordingly,  authorized  to  inform  you  that 
my  Government  adheres  to  the  purposes  and  poli- 
cies of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
which  are  stated  in  the  whole  of  subsection  102(6) 
and  in  subsection  102(a)  respectively,  and  which 
the  Act  as  a  whole  is  designed  to  carry  out. 

My  Government  has  taken  careful  note  of  the 
provisions  of  subsection  115(6)  of  the  Act,  and  in- 
tends to  conclude  an  agreement  with  your  Govern- 
ment pursuant  to  that  subsection.  It  is  my  Gov- 
ernment's understanding  that  the  details  of  the 
applicability  to  Turkey  of  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(10)  of  subsection  115(6)  will  be  covered  in  the 
discussions  of  the  terms  of  this  agreement.  My 
country  is  already  acting  consistently  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  115(6)  that  are  applicable 
to  it,  and  is  engaged  in  continuous  efforts  to  ac- 
complish a  joint  recovery  program  through  multi- 
lateral undertakings  and  the  establishment  of  a 
continuing  organization  for  this  purpose.  I  join 
in  the  hope  that  negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of 
the  agreement  between  our  two  countries  may  be 
started  soon. 

Please  accept  [etc.]    Httseyin  Ragip  Baydur 


Transportation  Survey  To  Be  Conducted 
in  Greece 

[Released  to  the  press  June  5] 

A  comprehensive  transportation  survey  is 
scheduled  to  start  in  Greece  the  middle  of  June. 
The  survey  is  designed  to  determine  the  need  and 
priority  for  rehabilitation  and  development  of  the 
Greek  rail  and  highway  systems,  coastal  shipping, 
and  civil  aviation.  The  survey,  which  was  re- 
quested by  the  Greek  Government,  will  be  carried 
out  jointly  by  the  American  Mission  for  Aid  to 
Greece  and  the  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration. American  and  Greek  transport  experts 
will  conduct  the  survey. 

Results  of  the  survey  are  expected  to  provide  a 
guide  to  determining  the  best  types  of  transport 
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to  assure  efficient  distribution  of  commodities  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  a  transport  system  which 
the  Greeks  will  be  able  to  support  and  maintain. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, particularly  as  its  development  and  rehabili- 
tation are  related  to  contributions  from  United 
States  aid  sources.  Consideration  will  also  be 
given  rail  and  highway  transport  necessary  to  en- 
able Greece  to  maintain  international  connections 
with  other  European  countries.  Agricultural 
areas  still  undeveloped  or  now  served  by  inade- 
quate   transportation    will    be    studied    with    a 


view  to  assuring  quicker  distribution  of  fai 
commodities. 

One  of  the  more  significant  aspects  of  the  surv 
will  be  the  study  of  civil  aviation  as  it  relates  > 
other  forms  of  inland  transport.  An  attempt  wl 
be  made  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  expandi:; 
air  travel  for  transport  of  both  passengers  a.  I 
freight.  Many  of  the  Greek  islands,  notab 
Crete  and  Rhodes,  are  considerable  distances  fra 
the  mainland,  and,  while  they  are  presently  cc- 
nected  by  both  sea  and  air  transport,  expandi 
air-freight  shipments  might  prove  feasible. 


U.S.  Views  Lebanese  Detention  of  American  Citizens  as  in  Disregard 
of  Principles  of  International  Law 


[Released  to  the  press  May  30] 

Upon  instruction  of  the  Department  of  State, 
the  United  States  Minister  to  Lebanon,  Lowell 
C.  Pinkerton,  on  May  29,  delivered  a  formal  note 
of  protest  to  the  Lebanese  Foreign  Office.1  The 
note  informed  the  Lebanese  Government  that  this 
Government  considers  the  grounds  for  the  deten- 
tion of  the  Americans  taken  from  the  SS  Marine 
Carp  unsatisfactory.  The  note  stated  that  so  far 
as  the  United  States  Government  has  been  advised, 
Lebanese  authorities  do  not  purport  to  have  acted 
under  the  authority  of  any  law  or  legal  process 
of  Lebanon ;  the  Lebanese  Government  has  made 


no  showing  that  these  men  have  been  charged  wli 
any  offense  against  Lebanese  law,  or  that  the  G(- 
ernment's  action  has  been  in  conformance  w:i 
basic  processes  of  law  recognized  throughout  tE 
world  relating  to  arrest,  charge  of  commission  I 
a  crime,  hearing,  and  trial.  Accordingly,  t: 
United  States  Government  cannot  but  view  f= 
action  of  the  Lebanese  Government  as  in  disregai 
of  the  established  principles  of  international  1 
relating  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  state  w 
respect  to  aliens.  Therefore,  the  note  stated,  "1 : 
United  States  Government  protests  the  contind 
detention  of  these  American  citizens  and  reque; 
their  immediate  release." 


Supplemental   Appropriation   for   Surplus   Property   Requested 
for  Extending  Credit  to  Bran 


i 


[Released  to  the  press  May  28] 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Styles  Bridges,  on  May  28  opened  hearings  on  a 
request  by  the  President,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  the  care,  handling,  and  disposal  of 
surplus  property  abroad.  The  requested  appro- 
priation was  for  $19,155,000,  of  which  $15,675,000 
is  designed  to  cover  the  cost  of  repairing,  packag- 
ing, and  shipping  surplus  military  equipment  to  be 
sold  to  Iran. 

As  stated  by  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Department  of  the  Army  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  May  28,  the  appro- 
priation is  requested  in  order  to  enable  the  Foreign 
Liquidation  Commissioner  to  extend  credit  to  the 
Iranian  Government  up  to  the  amount  specified 
for  expenses  which  would  be  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sale  to  Iran  of  certain  items  of  sur- 
plus military  equipment  needed  by  the  Iranian 
Army  and  gendarmerie  to  maintain  internal  secu- 

1  Not  printed. 
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rity  in  that  country.  Both  the  purchase  price : 
the  equipment  and  the  cost  of  repairing,  packagii; 
and  shipping  would  be  repaid  by  the  Iranian  G< 
ernment  over  a  period  of  15  years  with  2%  perc< 
interest.  These  terms  are  in  accord  with  norn 
credit  policies  of  the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Liqua- 
tion Commissioner. 

The  Department's  representative  testified  ti- 
the reason  a  special  appropriation  was  requesti 
in  this  case  was  the  inability  of  the  Iranian  Gr 
ernment  to  pay  in  cash  dollars  the  approximat ! 
15  million  dollars  which  would  be  required, 
was  stated  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  that  1 
though  under  existing  legislation  the  Fore]i 
Liquidation  Commissioner  could  extend  credit  I 
the  sale  of  surplus  military  property,  there  w.j 
no  appropriated  funds  from  which  he  could  :l 
vance  the  cost  of  repairing,  packaging,  and  sh) 
ping  such  property.  It  was  emphasized  that  no 
of  the  articles  which  it  was  proposed  to  sell' 
Iran  were  of  a  character  which  would  be  used  • 
offensive  action  against  a  foreign  power.  Ot 
light  weapons,  such  as  fighter  planes,  small  tai* 
Department  of  State  Bulk' 


ifantry  mortars,  and  machine  guns,  together  with 
oncombat  items,  were  included  in  the  list. 
It  was  further  explained  that,  in  response  to  a 
jquest  by  the  Iranian  Government,  negotiations 
ere  begun  in  October  1946,  and  an  agreement  was 
gned  and  made  public  on  June  20, 1947,  whereby 
le  United  States  offered  to  extend  credit  for  the 
urchase  by  the  Iranian  Government  of  surplus 
tilitary  property.  This  agreement  was  subject 
>  ratification  by  the  Iranian  Parliament.  On 
ebruary  17,  1948,  the  Iranian  Parliament  ap- 
roved  the  purchase  of  surplus  United  States  mili- 
iry  equipment  up  to  the  amount  of  10  million 
ollars,  but,  because  of  the  shortage  of  dollar  ex- 
lange  at  the  disposal  of  the  Iranian  Government, 
le  Parliament  requested  that  the  Iranian  Gov- 
rnment  obtain  credit  to  cover  the  cost  of  repair- 
lg,  packaging,  and  shipping  the  equipment  as 
ell  as  for  the  cost  of  the  equipment  itself.  The 
•epartment  of  State,  recognizing  the  difficulty 
hich  the  Iranian  Government  would  have  in 
ading  the  dollar  exchange  and  the  importance  to 
ran  of  having  adequate  equipment  for  its  internal 
purity  forces,  considers  that  this  request  is  justi- 
ed  and  has,  accordingly,  initiated  the  request  to 
ongress  for  a  special  appropriation  to  cover  the 
amediate  costs  involved. 
The  proposed  sale  of  surplus  military  property 
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to  Iran  does  not  differ  in  any  way  from  numerous 
other  sales  of  surplus  material  to  other  countries, 
except  that  in  this  particular  case  the  Iranian  Gov- 
ernment finds  itself  unable  to  pay  in  cash  dollars 
the  costs  involved  in  delivery  of  the  equipment 
in  question.  The  negotiations  have  been  carried 
out  in  routine  fashion,  and  each  important  step  has 
been  made  public  both  in  the  United  States  and 
Iran.  In  this  connection,  reference  is  made  to  the 
Department's  press  releases  304  of  April  10,  1947, 
and  509  of  June  20,  1947.1  The  objective  of  the 
Iranian  Government  in  seeking  these  supplies,  as 
announced  in  those  press  releases,  has  been  to  re- 
equip  the  Iranian  Army  and  gendarmerie  in  order 
to  maintain  internal  security  in  Iran.  The  equip- 
ment of  both  forces  is  at  present  below  standard 
because  they  have  been  unable  to  obtain  adequate 
replacements  since  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 
In  the  light  of  the  declaration  of  Tehran  of  De- 
cember 1,  1943,  in  which  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  declared  their  de- 
sire for  the  maintenance  of  the  sovereignty,  in- 
dependence, and  territorial  integrity  of  Iran,  and 
in  view  of  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the 
maintenance  of  security  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
Department  of  State  considers  it  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  of  Iran  to  meet  the 
request  of  the  Iranian  Government. 


nited  States  Desires  Termination  of  Mixed  Nationality  Commission  in  Poland 


[Released  to  the  press  May  25] 

The  United  States  Government  through  its  Em- 
issy  at  Warsaw  has  informed  the  Government 
f  the  Republic  of  Poland  that  it  desires  to  ter- 
linate  the  activities  of  the  Mixed  Nationality 
ommission  established  to  determine  the  validity 
f  claims  to  American  citizenship  by  persons  re- 
ding in  Poland  and  that  henceforth  such  matters 
ill  be  taken  up  through  diplomatic  channels.  It 
estimated  that  there  are  as  many  as  20,000 
aimants  to  American  citizenship  in  Poland  at 
resent. 

Negotiations  between  the  United  States  and 
oland  concerning  the  establishment  of  the  mixed 
ationality  Commission  began  in  Warsaw  in  De- 
mber  1946  and  culminated,  after  the  exchange 
,f  several  notes,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
ission  in  June  1947.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Com- 
mission would  be  empowered  to  assemble  the 
'  Levant  facts  in  individual  cases  and  upon  the 
isis  of  the  facts  to  make  appropriate  recommen- 
jitions  to  the  United  States  and  Polish  Govern- 
ments, leaving  to  each  sovereign  state  the  definite 
^termination  of  citizenship.  It  was  considered 
liat  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  the  Commission 
I  ould  be  to  facilitate  visits  by  representatives  of 
ie  American  Embassy  at  Warsaw  to  claimants  to 
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American  citizenship  who  had  been  arrested  by 
Polish  authorities. 

The  United  States  Government  regrets  that 
none  of  these  objectives  has  been  accomplished. 
No  citizenship  cases  have  been  determined  and 
American  consular  representatives  have  not  been 
allowed  to  visit  persons  under  arrest  who  claim 
United  States  citizenship.  The  already  difficult 
work  of  the  Commission  was  further  complicated 
when  the  Polish  Foreign  Office  on  April  12  noti- 
fied the  American  Embassy  of  a  recently  evolved 
official  interpretation  of  the  Polish  nationality 
law  wherein  the  Polish  Government  takes  the 
position  that  all  persons  born  abroad  of  Polish 
parents  are  Polish  citizens  exclusively,  regardless 
of  date  of  birth.  Previously  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment had  held  that  only  those  children  born 
abroad  of  Polish  parents  subsequent  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Polish  nationality  law  of  Jan- 
uary 31,  1920,  would  be  considered  to  possess 
Polish  citizenship  exclusively. 

The  United  States  reserves  the  exclusive  right 
to  determine  the  validity  of  claims  of  any  persons 
to  United  States  citizenship  and  does  not  admit 
the  right  of  any  other  government  to  decide  this 
question.     It  will  therefore  continue  to  press  vig- 
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orously  through  diplomatic  channels  for  its 
rights  in  this  regard  as  well  as  for  the  right  to 
interview  and  protect  the  interests  of  claimants 
to  American  citizenship  who  are  under  arrest  in 
Poland. 

American  citizens  of  Polish  parentage  who  are 
contemplating  trips  to  Poland  are  advised  to  con- 
sider carefully  the  new  Polish  interpretation  of 
Polish  nationality  law  and  the  possible  difficulties 
which  might  be  encountered  in  returning  to  the 
United  States. 

U.S.  Ships  To  Proceed  to  Weather  Stations  in 
Canadian  Arctic  Waters 

[Released  to  the  press  June  4] 

Three  United  States  ships — a  Navy  icebreaker, 
a  Coast  Guard  icebreaker,  and  a  Navy  cargo  ship — 
will  proceed  to  Canadian  Arctic  waters  this  sum- 
mer to  resupply  the  existing  weather  stations 
which,  as  previously  announced,1  have  been  jointly 
established  there  by  the  Canadian  and  United 
States  Governments,  and  to  reconnoiter  sites  for 
further  weather  stations  to  be  jointly  installed 
next  year.  Canadian  representatives  will  partici- 
pate in  the  expedition. 

The  ships  will  be  commanded  by  Capt.  George 
J.  Dufek,  United  States  Navy,  embarked  in  the 
U.S.S.  Edisto,  icebreaker.  Other  vessels  partici- 
pating in  the  cruise  will  be  the  U.S.C.G.  Eastwind, 
icebreaker,  and  the  U.S.S.  Wyandot,  cargo  vessel. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  expedition  is  the 
resupply  of  the  four  weather  stations  that  have 
been  established  at  Slidre  Fjord,  Eureka  Sound; 
Resolute  Bay,  Cornwallis  Island;  southeastern 
Prince  Patrick  Island;  and  the  Isachsen  Penin- 
sula, Ellef  Ringnes  Island.  Its  secondary  pur- 
pose is  such  icebreaker  reconnaissance  as  is 
practicable  in  nearby  areas  in  which  the  Canadian 
and  United  States  authorities  plan  to  establish 
two  further  weather  stations  in  1949. 

Helicopters  carried  aboard  the  vessels  will  make 
short-range  flights  to  assist  in  navigation  through 
the  ice  pack. 

The  Edisto  will  be  commanded  by  Commander 
E.  C.  Folger,  United  States  Navy;  the  Wyandot 
by  Capt.  J.  D.  Dickey,  United  States  Navy;  and 
the  Eastwind  by  Capt.  J.  A.  Flynn,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 

Fulbright  Grant  Awarded  Yale  Professor 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  3 
that  Dr.  John  Langdon  Brooks,  instructor  in  zo- 
ology, Osborne  Zoological  Laboratory,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, has  been  selected  by  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Scholarships  for  an  award  under  the  Fulbright  act 
to  serve  as  a  visiting  professor  of  fresh-water 
biology  at  the  University  of  Rangoon  in  Burma. 
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Letters  of  Credence 

Great  Britain 

The  newly  appointed  British  Ambassador,  Si 
Oliver  Shewell  Franks,  presented  his  credential 
to  the  President  on  June  3, 1948.  For  texts  of  th 
Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's  reph 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  446  of  Juri 
3, 1948. 

Brazil 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Brazi 
Mauricio  Nabuco,  presented  his  credentials  to  th 
President  on  June  1,  1948.  For  the  text  of  th 
Ambassador's  remarks  and  for  the  President 
reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  436  c 
June  1, 1948. 

THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

Diplomatic  Office 

The  American  Legation  at  Kabul,  Afghanistan,  wa 
elevated  to  Embassy  status  on  June  5,  1948. 

Confirmatio 

On  June  1, 1948,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination  4 
Henry  F.  Grady  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  an 
Plenipotentiary  to  Greece. 

THE  CONGRESS 

First  Quarterly  Report  on  the  United  States  Foreig 
Aid  Program :  Message  from  the  President  of  the  Unite 
States,  transmitting  the  first  quarterly  report  of  ex 
penditures  and  activities  under  the  United  States  Foreig; 
Aid  Program.     H.  Doc.  636,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    32  pi 

The  Economic  Report  of  the  President :  Message  fron 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  ecc 
nomic  report  to  the  Congress,  as  required  under  the  Era 
ployment  Act  of  1946.  H.  Doc.  498,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess 
iii,  136  pp. 

Twenty-fifth  Report  to  Congress  on  Lend-Lease  Opera 
tions :  Lend-Lease  Fiscal  Operations,  March  11,  1941 
Through  June  30,  1947.  Message  from  the  President  o 
the  United  States,  transmitting  the  twenty-fifth  report  o 
operations  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  H.  Doc.  568,  80tl 
Cong.,  2d  sess.  vii,  36  pp. 

Report  on  the  Operations  of  the  Department  of  State 
Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  trans 
mitting  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  opera 
tions  of  the  Department  of  State.  H.  Doc.  562,  80th  Cong. 
2d  sess.  15  pp. 
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President  of  the  United  States  delivered  before  a  Join 
Session  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
recommending  action  regarding  foreign  policy  anc 
national  security.    H.  Doc.  569,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  5  pp 

Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946 — Veto  Message :  Letter  fron 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  transmitting  Message  fron 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  returning  without  ap 
proval  the  bill  (S.  1004)  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  th* 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946  so  as  to  grant  specific  authoritj 
to  the  Senate  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  to  require  investigations  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  of  the  character,  associations,  and  loyalty 
of  persons  nominated  for  appointment,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  offices  established  by 
such  act."    H.  Doc.  157,  80th  Cong.  2d  sess.  3  pp. 
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FREEDOM  OF  NAVIGATION  ON  THE  DANUBE 


by  Fred  L.  Hadsel 


I.  Early  Development 

The  principle  of  freedom  of  navigation  of 
rivers  which  either  flow  through  more  than  one 
state  or  form  the  boundaries  between  states  is,  like 
:he  "ancient  rule  of  the  Straits",  firmly  embedded 
In  the  history  and  public  law  of  Europe.  The 
sasic  formulation  of  this  principle  in  the  nine- 
;eenth  century  took  place  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  where  by  the  treaty  of  June  9, 1815,  it  was 
igreed  that  navigation  of  rivers  which  cross  or 
form  boundaries  of  different  states  "shall  be  en- 
;irely  free,  and  shall  not,  in  respect  to  Commerce, 
)e  prohibited  to  any  one."  Police  regulations, 
noreover,  should  be  "framed  alike  for  all,  and  as 
favourable  as  possible  to  the  Commerce  of  all 
lations." x 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Crimean  War2  the 
reaty  of  Paris  in  1856 1  applied  that  principle  spe- 
cifically to  the  Danube.  Since  all  of  the  major 
European  powers  signed  this  agreement,  it  became 
)art  of  the  public  law  of  Europe.  In  subsequent 
treaties  or  agreements  relating  to  the  Danube, 
lotably  the  Public  Act  of  1865,  the  treaty  of  Lon- 
lon  of  1871,  the  treaty  of  Berlin  of  1878,  the  Public 
^.ct  of  1881,  and  the  treaty  of  London  of  1883, 
he  principle  of  freedom  of  navigation  was  never 
ihallanged.  To  the  contrary,  these  agreements 
ivere  either  entirely  or  in  part  directed  to 
strengthening  this  doctrine.3 

Although  all  of  the  interested  European  states 
iccepted  the  principle  of  freedom  of  navigation  on 
he  Danube,  not  all  of  them  were  willing  to  imple- 
nent  it  in  the  interests  of  world  trade.  Prior 
o  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1829,  the  Otto- 
nan  Empire  had  controlled  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube  and  either  through  neglect  of  the  channels 
)r  by  deliberate  policy  had  obstructed  commerce 
in  the  river.  After  1829  Russia,  as  mistress  of  the 
nouth  of  the  Danube,  was  able  to  control  traffic  in 


the  lower  part  of  the  river.  At  the  same  time,  Aus- 
tria and  Great  Britain  became  more  and  more  con- 
cerned with  navigation  conditions  on  the  Danube, 
since  their  commercial  interests  in  the  Balkans 
were  expanding.  The  Austrian  Government  had 
given  a  monopoly  of  traffic  within  its  domain  to  a 
semiofficial  navigation  company  and  by  diplomatic 
efforts  sought  to  obtain  navigation  rights  for  this 
firm  both  on  the  upper  Danube  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  The  British  trade  to  the  Black  Sea 
ports  of  the  Danube  increased  approximately  six- 
fold during  the  years  between  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople  and  the  Crimean  War.  Both  Great 
Britain  and  Austria  were  therefore  concerned 
when  Russia,  on  the  one  hand,  imposed  quarantine 
measures  and  tolls  which  helped  Russian  trade 
from  the  competing  Black  Sea  port  of  Odessa  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  neglected  the  channel  of  the 
Danube  so  that  sand  bars  and  other  obstacles  made 
navigation  extremely  hazardous.  On  the  eve  of 
the  Crimean  War  the  European  nations  were  thus 
faced  with  the  fact  that  although  Russia  did  not 
deny  legal  right  of  entry,  the  Government  in  St. 
Petersburg  made  shipping  difficult  on  the  Danube.4 
The  treaty  of  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  Crimean 
War  made  provision  both  to  remove  the  physical 
obstacles  to  traffic  on  the  Danube  and  to  eliminate 
discrimination  in  favor  of  the  ships  of  any  one 
nation.  Article  XVII  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  commission  of  riparian  states,  composed 
of  Austria,  Bavaria,  Turkey,  Wurttemberg,  and 
the  Danubian  principalities  to  regulate  traffic  and 


1  Edward  Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty  (London, 
1875-1891),  vol.  I,  p.  270. 

2  Arts.  XV  to  XIX  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Mar.  30,  1856, 
ibid.,  vol.  II,  p.  1257. 

3  Documents  and  State  Paypers,  July  1948. 

Joseph  P.  Chamberlain,  The  Danube  (Department  of 
State  House  Inquiry  Handbooks,  1918,  no.  5),  pp.  17-24. 
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remove  obstacles  to  commerce  throughout  the 
course  of  the  river.  Austria,  however,  sought  to 
use  this  commission  as  an  instrument  for  establish- 
ing its  ascendancy  on  the  Danube  and  as  a  means 
for  nullifying  the  provision  for  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion for  all  countries.  The  other  parties  to  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  particularly  Great  Britain,  pro- 
tested this  policy,  and  the  proposed  commission 
never  came  into  existence.5 

The  treaty  of  Paris  also  provided  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  second  commission,  in  which  Great  Brit- 
ain, Austria,  France,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sardinia, 
and  Turkey  would  participate,  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  of  sand  bars 
and  other  impediments  to  navigation.  In  contrast 
to  the  riparian  commission,  this  body,  which  be- 
came known  as  the  European  Commission,  began 
functioning  immediately  and  with  a  large  measure 
of  success.  By  1861,  for  example,  it  had  cleared 
and  improved  the  mouth  of  the  middle  channel  of 
the  Danubian  delta,  the  Sulina  arm.  It  found, 
however,  that  navigation  was  also  impeded  by  the 
lack  of  police  and  port  administration.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  European  Commission  assumed,  with  the 
approval  of  the  member  governments,  police  and 
regulatory  powers.  These  powers  were  confirmed 
by  the  Public  Act  of  1865. 

The  European  Commission  continued  as  a  tem- 
porary body  until  the  treaty  of  London  in  1883, 
at  which  time  its  life  was  extended  for  21  years, 
with  provision  for  further  extension  unless  one 
of  the  contracting  parties  should  object.  In  the 
meantime,  the  powers  of  the  Commission  were 
strengthened  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878  and 
the  Public  Act  of  1881.  The  Commission  was 
given  greater  regulatory  powers  and  a  flag  of  its 
own,  and  its  jurisdiction  was  extended  upstream 
to  the  city  of  Galati.  The  principle  was  generally 
recognized,  moreover,  that  fiscal  charges  should 
not  exceed  a  reasonable  contribution  to  the  main- 
tenance and  improvement  of  the  river. 

The  London  treaty  of  1883,  in  addition  to  giving 
the  European  Commission  a  semipermanent 
status,  also  further  defined  its  powers.  The  north- 
ern branch  of  the  Danubian  delta,  the  Chilia  arm, 
was  taken  from  under  the  Commission's  direct 
jurisdiction,  and  Russia  and  Rumania  were  au- 
thorized to  exercise  control  over  that  part  of  the 


6  IUd.,  pp.  33-34. 

*  Art.  24.    For  text  see  Georges  Kaeckenbeeck,  Interna- 
tional Rivers  (London,  1920),  pp.  63-64. 
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river.  At  the  same  time,  the  Commission's  au- 
thority was  extended  up  the  Danube  to  the  city  of 
Braila.  Great  Britain  urged  the  full  participa- 
tion of  Rumania  and  Serbia  in  the  Commission, 
but  in  the  face  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
many these  two  smaller  states  were  given  consulta- 
tive status  only.  Rumania  therefore  refused  to  be 
bound  by  the  treaty.  Serbia,  on  the  other  hand, 
accepted  the  limitation  on  its  participation.  The 
treaty  also  sought  to  apply  the  regulations  in  ex- 
istence on  the  lower  Danube  to  that  part  of  the 
river  between  Braila  and  the  cataracts  known  as 
the  Iron  Gates.  However,  Rumania's  nonrecogni- 
tion  of  the  treaty  prevented  this  effort  from  being 
carried  out,  and  for  practical  purposes,  interna' 
tional  regulation  of  the  Danube  was  limited  to 
that  part  of  the  river  below  Braila  until  after 
World  War  I. 

II.  World  War  I  and  After 

World  War  I  marked  a  temporary  eclipse  of 
the  powers  of  the  European  Commission  for  the 
Danube.  Although  the  Commission  continued  tc 
meet  for  at  least  part  of  the  war,  the  Central  Pow- 
ers took  steps  to  abolish  its  authority  by  the  agree- 
ment of  May  7,  1918,  with  Rumania.  The  Euro- 
pean Commission  was  abolished,  and  in  its  place 
a  Danube  Estuary  Commission  composed  only  of 
riparian  powers  and  dominated  by  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  was  substituted.6  The  unilateral 
repudiation  of  the  treaties  of  Paris  of  1856  and 
London  of  1883  was  not  recognized  by  the  Entente, 
which  lodged  a  protest  against  this  action. 

The  concurrent  defeat  of  the  Central  Powers 
and  disintegration  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Em- 
pire presented  an  opportunity  to  inaugurate  a  more 
effective  system  of  regulation  of  navigation  on  the 
Danube.  Hitherto  the  efforts  to  facilitate  com- 
merce above  Braila,  which  divides  the  fluvial  and 
maritime  Danube,  had  been  unsuccessful,  prima- 
rily because  of  Austro-Hungarian  opposition.  In 
addition,  the  barriers  to  trade  which  might  arise 
because  of  the  creation  of  three  new  riparian  states 
out  of  the  old  Empire  could  best  be  overcome  by 
an  international  authority  with  supervision  over 
the  course  of  the  fluvial  Danube.  Furthermore, 
the  Soviet  Union  had  withdrawn  from  the  war  and 
was  no  longer  a  riparian  power  because  of  the  an- 
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lexation  of  Bessarabia  by  Rumania.  As  a  result, 
he  Soviet  Union  took  part  neither  in  the  peace 
ettlement  nor  in  the  subsequent  agreements  re- 
aring to  the  Danube. 
The  treaties  of  Versailles,  Saint-Germain-en- 
iaye,  Trianon,  and  Neuilly-sur- Seine  laid  down 
asically  identical  terms  for  the  internationali- 
ation  and  administration  of  the  Danube.7  These 
reaties  stated  the  general  principles  which  should 
;uide  navigation  on  the  Danube,  which  principles 
rere  as  follows : 

(1)  Along  with  its  adjoining  system  of  water- 
ways and  canals,  the  Danube  was  declared  inter- 
ational  from  Ulm  to  the  Black  Sea. 

(2)  The  nationals,  property,  and  flags  of  all 
ations  were  to  be  treated  "on  a  footing  of  perfect 
quality"  and  no  distinction  should  be  made  be- 
sveen  them  and  riparian  states. 

(3)  Tolls  should  be  levied  on  traffic  only  for 
ae  purpose  of  maintaining  or  improving  the 
avigable  condition  of  the  river. 

(4)  In  default  of  any  special  organization  to 
irry  out  improvements  along  the  river,  riparian 
;ates  were  to  be  charged  with  making  such  im- 
rovements.  If  they  failed  to  make  such  im- 
rovements  or  if  they  undertook  projects  which 
bstructed  navigation,  their  action  might  be  ap- 
ealed  to  a  tribunal  instituted  for  this  purpose  by 
le  League  of  Nations. 

The  peace  treaties  of  1919-20  also  provided  for 
ae  implementation  of  these  principles.  The 
luropean  Commission  for  the  maritime  Danube 
ras  to  resume  the  powers  it  possessed  before  the 
rar,  with  a  provisional  measure  for  only  Great 
•ritain,  France,  Italy,  and  Rumania  as  members, 
'rom  the  point  where  the  competence  of  the 
luropean  Commission  ended,  a  new  body,  the 
international  Commission,  was  authorized,  which 
ould  administer  the  Danubian  system.  The  pro- 
osed  Commission  would  assume  all  powers  on  the 
uvial  Danube,  such  as  the  authority  to  carry  out 
orks  at  the  Iron  Gates,  which  had  previously 
3en  held  by  Austria  or  Hungary. 

The  peace  treaties  also  specified  that  a  new  con- 
ation should  be  drafted  for  the  Danube,  and  a 
)nf erence  for  this  purpose  was  therefore  convened 
i  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1921.  The  resulting 
invention  instituting  the  definitive  statute  of  the 
'anube,  which  was  signed  July  23, 1921,  by  repre- 
sntatives  of  Belgium,  France,  the  United  King- 
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dom,  Greece,  Italy,  Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  and  Hun- 
gary, became  the  basis  of  the  international  regula- 
tion of  the  Danube  during  the  interwar  years.8 

The  statute  reaffirmed  the  principle  of  freedom 
of  navigation  on  the  Danube  and  defined  the  river 
system  to  be  under  international  authority.9  The 
statute  also  stated  that  the  European  Commission, 
composed  provisionally  of  France,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  and  Rumania,  should  retain  the  powers  it 
possessed  before  the  war.  The  authority  of  the 
European  Commission  should  extend  over  the 
maritime  Danube,  and  its  powers  could  be  termi- 
nated only  by  an  international  agreement  con- 
cluded by  all  of  the  states  represented  on  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  statute  of  1921  created  a  new  regime  for  the 
fluvial  Danube,  the  International  Commission, 
thus  bringing  to  fruition  a  development  of  over 
75  years  in  the  direction  of  regulating  Danubian 
commerce  for  the  benefit  of  all  nations.  The  In- 
ternational Commission,  composed,  in  accordance 
with  the  peace  treaties,  of  two  German  representa- 
tives, one  representative  of  each  of  the  other  ripar- 
ian states,  and  the  members  of  the  European 
Commission,  was  entrusted  with  supervision  of  the 
Danube  from  Ulm  to  Braila.  It  was  responsible 
for  seeing  (1)  that  no  obstacles  were  interposed  to 
unrestricted  navigation  on  the  river,  (2)  that  navi- 
gation dues  were  levied  in  a  nondiscriminatory 
fashion  and  only  for  the  improvement  of  com- 
merce, and  (3)  that  tolls  and  taxes  of  riparian 
states  were  levied  without  distinction  of  flag  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  cause  no  hindrance  to  naviga- 
tion. The  International  Commission  was  also 
charged  with  drawing  up  a  program  of  works  to 
be  carried  out  in  the  interests  of  navigability  of 
the  river  system.  This  program,  executed  and 
paid  for  by  the  riparian  states,  would  be  super- 


'  Treaty  of  Versailles,  June  28,  1919,  arts.  327,  331-353 ; 
treaty  of  Saint-Germain,  Sept.  10,  1919,  arts.  290-308; 
treaty  of  Neuilly-sur-Seine,  Nov.  27,  1919,  arts.  218-235; 
and  treaty  of  Trianon,  June  4,  1920,  arts.  274-291. 

8  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office,  Treaty  Series,  1922, 
no.  16. 

8  The  system  was  defined  as  including  the  Danube  from 
Ulm  to  the  Black  Sea ;  the  Morava  and  Thaya  where  they 
formed  the  frontier  between  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia ; 
the  Drave  from  Bares ;  the  Tisza  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Szamos ;  the  Maros  from  Arad ;  and  all  lateral  canals  or 
waterways  which  might  be  constructed. 
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vised  by  the  International  Commission.  Cabo- 
tage, the  transport  of  goods  and  passengers  be- 
tween two  or  more  ports  in  the  same  state,  was 
unrestricted. 

The  International  Commission  was  authorized  to 
establish  such  administrative,  technical,  sanitary, 
and  financial  services  as  it  considered  necessary. 
Its  headquarters  for  the  first  five  years  at  least 
was  to  be  located  at  Bratislava.  The  Commission 
was  also  empowered  to  establish  in  conjunction 
with  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  a  special  adminis- 
tration for  the  Iron  Gates  and  cataracts  on  the 
Danube  between  Turnu-Severin  and  Moldova.10 

For  the  first  time  a  system  of  international  ad- 
ministration participated  in  by  both  riparian  and 
nonriparian  states  was  in  effect  on  the  entire  navi- 
gable course  of  the  Danube.  The  results  of  this 
broad  participation  were  apparent  during  the 
interwar  years,  when  the  efforts  of  the  two  Com- 
missions comprising  this  system  to  maintain  free- 
dom of  navigation  met  with  a  large  measure  of 
success.  Along  the  upper  course,  blasting  and 
dredging  operations  deepened  and  straightened 
the  channel  to  accommodate  large  vessels.  In  the 
middle  Danube,  canals  shortened  the  river  where 
it  meanders  across  the  plainland  of  northern 
Yugoslavia.  At  the  Iron  Gates,  blasting  and  con- 
struction projects  facilitated  traffic.  In  the  delta, 
the  Sulina  arm  was  further  dredged,  additional 
breakwaters  built,  and  other  aids  to  navigation 
constructed.  In  the  peak  year  of  1936  over  ten 
million  tons  were  reported  to  have  been  moved  upon 
the  river  by  the  Danube  fleets,  and  on  the  eve  of 


"  This  special  administration  was  set  up  in  1932,  by  an 
agreement  relating  to  the  setting  up  of  special  services  at 
the  Iron  Gates,  with  annexes  and  full  protocol  signed  at 
Semmering  June  28,  1932.  See  League  of  Nations  Treaty 
Series,  vol.  140,  pp.  191-227. 

"  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice.  Series  B. 
Advisory  Opinion  No.  14.  Jurisdiction  of  the  European 
Com/mission  of  the  Danube  between  Oalatz  and  Braila 
(Leyden,  1927),  pp.  68-71. 

"Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office,  Treaty  Series,  1939, 
no.  38. 

13  Ibid.,  no.  37. 

"  Provisional  arrangement  regarding  the  Danube  re- 
gime between  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Italy,  Ru- 
mania, Slovakia,  and  Yugoslavia,  signed  at  Vienna,  Sept. 
12,  1940.  This  agreement  also  provided  for  a  special 
committee  composed  of  Germany,  Rumania,  and  Yugo- 
slavia to  take  over  the  administration  of  the  Iron  Gates 
established  by  the  agreement  at  Semmering  of  June  28, 
1932. 
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the  war  these  fleets  included  over  100  passenger 
vessels,  almost  400  tugs,  approximately  2,650 
barges,  and  over  320  tankers. 

The  international  regime  for  the  Danube,  how- 
ever, did  not  go  unchallenged.  In  spite  of  the 
terms  of  the  peace  treaties  and  the  convention  of 
1921,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  European  Commis- 
sion between  the  two  Rumanian  ports  of  Galati 
and  Braila  was  open  to  question,  and  the  Rumanian 
Government  sought  to  limit  the  Commission's 
powers  between  these  two  points.  When  the  ques- 
tion was  submitted  to  the  League  of  Nations,  the' 
Technical  Commission  for  Communication  and  J 
Transit  of  the  League  stated  in  1925  that  the 
European  Commission  exercised  full  jurisdiction' 
in  this  sector.  The  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice  in  1927  gave  an  advisory  opinion 
to  the  same  effect.11  Although  the  Rumanian 
Government  accepted  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  it 
continued  to  press  for  a  revision  of  the  powers  of 
the  European  Commission.  As  a  result,  an  agree-, 
ment  was  signed  at  Sinaia  on  August  18, 1938,  by 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Rumania,  which 
stripped  the  European  Commission  of  its  power 
to  regulate  navigation  and  sanitation,  to  admin- 
ister the  port  of  Sulina,  to  execute  improvements 
on  the  river,  to  try  infractions  of  regulations,  and 
to  enjoy  free  postal  and  telegraph  service.  The 
Sinaia  agreement  left  the  European  Commission 
for  the  most  part  an  advisory  body,  while  the  real 
authority  was  transferred  to  Rumania.12  The  de- 
limitation of  the  European  Commission's  powers 
was  followed  in  March  1939  by  the  admission  of 
Germany  to  membership.13 

III.  World  War  II 

The  admission  of  Germany  to  the  European 
Commission  was  symptomatic  of  the  expansion 
of  German  activity  in  southeastern  Europe. 
After  war  broke  out  and  Nazi  military  forces  had 
seized  most  of  continental  Europe,  Germany 
turned  to  the  problem  of  consolidating  its  position 
in  the  Danubian  area.  The  result  was  a  confer- 
ence in  Vienna  from  September  5  to  12, 1940,  at  the 
end  of  which  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Italy 
Rumania,  Slovakia,  and  Yugoslavia  signed  ari 
agreement  to  terminate  the  International  Commis- 
sion and  establish  in  its  place  a  Council  of  the 
Fluvial  Danube.14 

The  Soviet  Union,  having  reacquired  Bessarabia 
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the  summer  of  1940,  was  apparently  apprehen- 
e  lest  Germany  obtain  too  firm  a  grip  on  the 
,nube.  The  Soviet  Government  informed  the 
rman  Government  on  September  10,  1940,  that 
could  not  remain  indifferent  to  the  regime  for 
>  Danube  and  must  participate  in  decisions  con- 
ning the  river.16 

rhe  results  of  the  Soviet  request  to  participate 
administration  of  the  Danube  were  made  public 
October  26,  1940,  when  it  was  announced  that 
rmany  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  decided  to 
uidate  both  the  International  and  European 
mmissions  and  to  replace  them  with  a  single 
mube  Commission  composed  of  Germany,  Italy, 
)  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Balkan  riparian  states.16 
a  result  of  this  decision,  experts  of  the  Soviet 
lion,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Rumania  met  in 
charest  beginning  October  28  to  discuss  a  tem- 
rary  administration  for  the  maritime  Danube. 
bile  the  Bucharest  conference  was  in  session,  the 
lited  Kingdom  protested  Soviet  participation 
the  meetings  and,  as  a  member  of  the  European 
mmission,  reserved  its  rights  under  the  existing 
reements.  The  Soviet  Union  published  its  re- 
7  on  November  4,  1940,  stating  that  the  new 
Jiube  Commission  represented  a  restoration  of 
itice,  which  the  treaties  of  1919-20  had  violated 
excluding  the  Soviet  Union  from  membership 
both  the  European  and  International  commis- 
ns.  The  Moscow  statement  further  declared 
it  the  Danube  Commission  must  naturally  "be 
nposed  of  states  lying  along  the  Danube,  or 
•sely  linked  with  the  Danube  and  using  the 
inube  as  a  canal  for  trade  intercourse  (for 
imple  Italy)."17 

The  conference  in  Bucharest  did  not  produce 
reement  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Ger- 
my,  apparently  because  of  divergent  views  as 
the  extent  of  Soviet  participation  in  adminis- 
ition  of  the  upper  Danube  and  the  extent  of 
jrman  participation  in  control  of  the  maritime 
.rt  of  the  river.  The  conference  recessed  at  the 
d  of  December  and  reconvened  in  Vienna  two 
)nths  later.  The  session  in  Vienna  brought  for- 
i\  agreement  only  on  Soviet  participation  in  the 
ministration  of  the  fluvial  Danube,  and  a  pro- 
col  to  this  effect  was  signed  on  February  20, 1941. 
ie  question  of  the  relative  position  of  Germany 
id  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  control  of  the  mari- 
ne Danube  was  still  pending  when  hostilities 
oke  out  between  the  two  nations  in  June  1941. 


IV.  Navigation  on  the  Danube  Since  World  War  II 

As  World  War  II  drew  to  a  close,  the  Soviet 
Union  assumed  a  dominant  role  in  Danubian  af- 
fairs. Not  only  did  Soviet  troops  occupy  the  area 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Soviet  zone  of  Austria, 
but  the  armistice  agreements  signed  with  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Hungary  gave  the  Soviet  High  Com- 
mand control  of  shipping  facilities  on  large  sec- 
tions of  the  river.18  Soviet  control  of  the  bulk 
of  the  Danubian  fleets  and  port  facilities  was  per- 
petuated through  the  formation  of  joint  shipping 
companies  with  Rumania  in  July  1945,  Hungary 
in  March  1946,  and  Yugoslavia  in  March  1947. 
These  companies,  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  ob- 
tained a  decisive  voice,  were  granted  special 
privileges,  such  as  freedom  from  taxes  and  pref- 
erential treatment  in  obtaining  foreign  exchange, 
and  were  also  potentially  empowered  to  monop- 
olize loading,  repair,  and  fuel  facilities  on  the 
river.  At  the  end  of  the  war  the  Soviet  Union 
also  organized  a  special  company  within  its  zone 
of  Austria,  which  though  primarily  military  was 
also  engaged  in  commercial  shipping  on  the 
Danube. 

During  1945-46  the  United  States  made  several 
attempts  to  open  up  navigation  on  at  least  part 
of  the  Danube.  One  of  the  first  efforts  was  a  pro- 
posal submitted  to  the  Berlin  (Potsdam)  con- 
ference of  July- August  1945,  in  which  the 
Danube,  as  well  as  other  waterways  of  Europe, 
would  be  opened  in  order  to  hasten  European 
recovery.  This  proposal  was  not  accepted  at  this 
conference  nor  at  the  first  session  of  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  from  September  11  to  Oc- 
tober 2,  1945.  The  United  States  next  sought  ac- 
tion by  the  Allied  Control  Council  for  Austria 
and  pressed  in  January  1946  for  open  navigation 
on  the  Danube  throughout  Austria.  The  question 
was  again  raised  in  May  and  in  August,  but  the 
Soviet  Union  refused  to  permit  navigation  be- 


18  Moscow  News,  Sept.  19,  1940. 

18  U.S.S.R.  communique'  of  Oct.  26, 1940. 

17  Moscow  News,  Nov.  4, 1940,  p.  24. 

18  Armistice  with  Rumania,  Sept.  12, 1944,  in  Bulletin  of 
Sept.  17,  1944,  pp.  289-292 ;  Armistice  with  Bulgaria,  Oct. 
28,  1944,  ibid.,  Oct.  29,  1944,  pp.  492^94;  and  Armistice 
with  Hungary,  Jan.  20,  1945,  ibid.,  Jan.  21,  1945,  pp.  83-86. 
For  problems  of  postwar  shipping,  see  also  Doris  S.  Whit- 
nack  and  David  Handler,  "Danubian  Transportation  Prob- 
lems in  Relation  to  Development  of  the  Basin",  ibid.,  June 
30,  1946,  pp.  1108-1110. 
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tween  its  zone  and  the  rest  of  Austria.19  The 
United  States  also  sought  to  obtain  freedom  of 
navigation  of  the  Danube  by  action  through  the 
United  Nations,  and  on  October  3,  1946,  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  passed  a  resolution  in- 
troduced by  the  United  States  in  favor  of  conven- 
ing a  conference  in  Vienna  to  consider  ways  of 
opening  navigation  on  the  Danube.  When,  how- 
ever, the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
ascertained  that  many  of  the  nations  concerned 
with  the  Danube,  including  the  Soviet  Union, 
would  refuse  to  attend,  the  conference  was  not 
held.20 

In  the  meantime,  the  United  States  had  made  a 
sustained  effort  throughout  1946  to  obtain  recog- 
nition of  freedom  of  navigation  on  the  Danube  in 
the  treaties  of  peace  with  the  former  Axis  satel- 
lites, Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Hungary.  The 
United  States  Delegation  went  to  the  Paris  ses- 
sion of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  which 
opened  April  25,  1946,  with  the  hope  of  inserting 
provisions  in  the  satellite  treaties  insuring  (1) 
freedom  of  commerce,  (2)  reasonable  sanitation 
and  police  regulations,  (3)  removal  of  obstacles  in 
the  main  channel  of  the  river,  (4)  nondiscrimi- 
natory tolls,  and  (5)  equal  status  for  the  ex-enemy 
countries  in  any  temporary  or  permanent  regime. 
The  Soviet  Union,  however,  opposed  any  mention 
of  freedom  of  navigation  in  the  treaties  with  Bul- 
garia, Hungary,  and  Rumania  on  the  grounds  that 
it  would  impair  the  sovereignty  of  these  countries 
and  that  Yugoslavia  and  Czechoslovakia  should  be 
consulted.  The  head  of  the  American  Delega- 
tion, Secretary  of  State  Byrnes,  countered  with 
a  compromise  proposal:  that  only  a  declaration 
of  freedom  of  navigation  should  be  inserted  in 
the  treaties.  The  United  Kingdom,  while  sup- 
porting the  position  of  the  United  States,  declared 
that  it  also  favored  convocation  of  a  conference 
to  regulate  commerce  on  the  Danube.  The  United 
Kingdom,  having  a  direct  commercial  interest  in 
Danubian  shipping  and  having  been  a  member 


"  Allied  Council,  Minutes,  14th  Meeting,  Jan.  22,  1946, 
and  Allied  Commission  for  Austria,  Executive  Committee, 
Minutes  of  the  52d  Meeting,  Aug.  16,  1946. 

20  U.N.  doc.  E/254,  Jan.  28,  1947. 

n  Bulletin  of  Oct.  13,  1946,  p.  656. 

25  Paris  Peace  Conference,  19^6:  Selected  Documents 
(Department  of  State  publication  2868),  p.  818. 
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of  the  European  and  International  commission 
would  naturally  have  the  right  to  participate  i 
such  a  conference.  In  spite  of  further  discussioi 
the  Foreign  Ministers  did  not  reach  agreemei 
during  this  session  of  the  Council  on  either  tl 
inclusion  of  an  article  on  freedom  of  navigatio 
in  the  treaties  or  the  calling  of  a  conference  t 
establish  a  new  regime  for  the  Danube. 

Since  the  Four  Powers  could  not  agree  on  tl 
Danube,  it  was  one  of  the  unresolved  questions  di: 
cussed  at  the  peace  conference  at  Paris,  from  Jul 
30  to  October  12, 1946.  The  position  of  the  Unite 
States  was  summed  up  by  Senator  Vandenber 
before  the  Economic  Commission  for  the  Baikal 
and  Finland  on  September  30,  1946.21  Pointiri 
out  that  the  United  States  claimed  no  direct  con 
mercial  interest  in  the  Danube  problem,  he  en 
phasized  the  strong  interest  of  this  country  i 
international  peace  and  in  lowering  barriers  t 
trade.  The  importance  of  the  Danube  in  the  flo 
of  commodities  in  Europe  was  so  great,  he  d< 
clared,  that  restoration  of  freedom  of  navigatio 
on  the  Danube  was  essential  to  the  peace  an 
prosperity  of  the  area.  The  United  States  thert 
fore  supported  the  proposal  introduced  by  tb 
United  Kingdom  which  set  forth  the  genen 
principles  of  freedom  of  navigation,  nondiscrim 
natory  regulations,  and  reasonable  tolls,  and  pre 
vided  for  a  conference  to  be  called  within  si 
months  to  establish  a  regime  for  the  Danube  base 
on  these  principles.  Throughout  the  Paris  cor 
f erence  the  Soviet  Union  and  Yugoslavia  oppose 
inclusion  of  an  article  concerning  the  Danube  i 
the  treaties.  Echoing  each  other's  arguments,  ret 
resentatives  of  the  two  nations  declared  that  sue 
a  question  was  outside  the  competence  of  th 
treaty,  that  the  proposed  article  would  burden  th 
riparian  states,  and  that  commerce  on  the  Danub 
should  be  regulated  only  by  riparian  states.  Mi 
Molotov  went  even  further  in  his  speech  of  Octc 
ber  10,  when  he  asserted  that  an  internatiom 
regime  of  the  Danube  was  an  act  of  imperialisi 
and  that  equality  of  opportunity  would  lead  t 
domination  of  the  Balkan  countries  by  privat 
capitalists.22 

Although  the  French  Delegation  had  intrc 
duced  a  compromise  proposal,  which  pared  th 
article  down  to  a  statement  of  freedom  of  navi 
gation  and  an  announcement  of  a  conference  t 
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stablish  a  new  regime,  the  Soviet  bloc  voted 
gainst  it.  Two  thirds  of  the  delegations,  how- 
ver,  favored  the  French  proposal,  and  it  was 
herefore  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  as  an  official  recommendation  of  the 
onference. 

The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  meeting  in 
few  York  from  November  4  to  December  12, 1946, 
inally  reached  agreement  on  the  question  of  the 
)anube.  After  prolonged  consideration  and  re- 
ection  of  several  alternative  proposals,  the  Soviet 
Jnion  accepted  the  recommendation  of  the  Paris 
onference  so  far  as  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
avigation  on  the  Danube  was  concerned.  In  the 
ourse  of  the  negotiations  the  wording  of  the  pro- 
•osed  article  was  changed,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
reedom  of  navigation  should  not  apply  to  traffic 
etween  ports  of  the  same  state.  In  its  final  form 
he  article  thus  read : 

"Navigation  on  the  Danube  shall  be  free  and 
pen  for  the  nationals,  vessels  of  commerce,  and 
oods  of  all  States,  on  a  footing  of  equality  in 
egard  to  port  and  navigation  charges  and  con- 
itions  for  merchant  shipping.  The  foregoing 
hall  not  apply  to  traffic  between  ports  of  the  same 
itate."  23 

The  second  part  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
'aris  conference,  that  pertaining  to  the  calling  of 

conference  to  establish  a  new  regime,  was  dis- 
missed by  the  Foreign  Ministers  at  the  same  time 
ley  debated  the  inclusion  of  the  principle  of  f  ree- 
om  of  navigation  in  the  Balkan  treaties.  Finally, 
3  a  compromise  between  the  strong  desire  of  the 
Jhited  Kingdom  and  the  extreme  reluctance  of 
le  Soviet  Union  to  include  such  a  provision  in 
le  treaty,  it  was  decided  to  incorporate  the  de- 
sion  to  convene  such  a  conference  in  a  resolution 
f  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers.  In  this  reso- 
ition,  which  was  issued  December  12,  1946,  the 
Qnisters  agreed  to  call  a  conference  within  six 
lonths  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  peace 
•eaties  to  work  out  a  new  convention  regarding 
ivigation  on  the  Danube.  This  conference 
ould  be  composed  of  the  United  States,  United 

ingdom,  France,  and    the  following    riparian 

"Art.  36  of  the  treaty  with  Rumania,  art.  34  of  the 

<eaty  with   Bulgaria,   and   art.   38  of  the   treaty   with 

angary. 

"  Bulletin  of  June  6,  1948,  p.  736. 
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states:  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Ukrainian  S.S.E., 
Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  and 
Czechoslovakia.  Any  changes  in  the  resulting 
convention  should  take  place  at  a  conference  com- 
posed of  these  nations.  Austria  should  take  part 
in  the  above-mentioned  conference  after  the  ques- 
tion of  the  treaty  with  Austria  had  been  settled.24 

V.  Background  of  the  Conference  on  the  Danube 

Prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  six-month  period 
after  the  Balkan  peace  treaties  came  into  force,  the 
United  States,  in  a  note  of  February  27,  1948,  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
France,  reaffirmed  its  desire  for  a  conference  but 
suggested  the  time  for  calling  the  conference  be 
extended  until  the  end  of  1948  in  order  to  allow 
the  Austrian  Government  to  participate  on  a  basis 
of  equality.  This  was  on  the  assumption  that 
representatives  of  the  Four  Powers,  whose  talks 
were  just  getting  under  way  at  that  time  in  Lon- 
don, would  make  genuine  progress  towards 
settling  the  Austrian  treaty.  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  notes  respectively  of  March 
12  and  13,  stated  their  approval  of  the  American 
suggestion.  The  Soviet  Union,  however,  rejected, 
in  its  reply  of  March  15  the  suggestion  that  the 
time  for  calling  the  conference  be  extended  and 
proposed  that  the  conference  be  convened  in 
Belgrade  not  later  than  April  or  May. 

The  United  States  agreed  on  April  12  to  the 
holding  of  the  conference  at  Belgrade  as  soon  as 
practicable.  The  United  States  also  stated  that  in 
view  of  the  general  desire  to  begin  discussions  on 
the  Danube,  it  assumed  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
prepared  to  discuss  practical  arrangements  to  give 
effect  to  freedom  ©f  navigation  on  the  Danube  in 
the  Soviet  zone  of  occupation  or  where  the  river 
was  used  as  a  Soviet  line  of  communication.  In 
the  same  reply,  the  United  States  restated  its  view 
that  "because  of  Austria's  recognized  position  as 
an  important  riparian,"  the  Austrian  Government 
should  participate  in  the  conference.  The  message 
also  referred  to  the  principle  of  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion incorporated  in  the  treaties  of  peace  with 
Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Hungary,  and  suggested 
an  exchange  of  views  among  the  Four  Powers  con- 
cerning preliminary  arrangements  for  the  con- 
ference. In  its  reply  of  May  8,  the  Soviet  Union, 
however,  rejected  the  proposal  for  an  informal 
exchange  of  views,  remained  adamant  on  exclud- 
(Continued  on  page  797) 
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Cease-Fire  and  Truce  Proposals  Submitted  to  Jewish  and  Arab  States 

NOTE  FROM  U.N.  MEDIATOR  IN  PALESTINE  TO  THE  ARAB  STATES  AND  THE 
PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  ISRAEL' 


I 


June  7, 1948 

1.  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that,  in 
pursuance  of  the  action  of  the  Security  Council  at 
its  311th  meeting,  2  June,  authorizing  the  Mediator 
to  fix  the  effective  date  for  the  truce  in  Palestine, 
and  following  extensive  consultations  on  this 
matter  with  representatives  of  the  two  parties,  and 
with  the  support  of  the  Truce  Commission,  I  here- 
with give  formal  notice  of  the  effective  date  and 
hour  for  the  commencement  of  the  cease-fire  and 
truce  in  Palestine  as  envisaged  in  the  resolution 
of  the  Security  Council  of  29  May. 

2.  The  effective  date  and  hour  of  the  cease-fire 
and  truce,  including  the  application  of  supervision 
envisaged  in  the  resolution  of  29  May,  shall  be 
Friday,  11  June  1948,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  a.  m. 
GMT.  As  of  this  date  and  hour,  there  is  to  be 
cessation  of  all  acts  of  armed  force  in  Palestine  for 
a  period  of  four  weeks  and  all  commanders  in  the 
field  should  be  notified  accordingly. 

3.  In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  time  factor 
and  the  necessity  of  giving  final  confirmation  of 
this  decision  in  ample  time  to  each  party  con- 
cerned, I  must  ask  that  notification  to  me  of  your 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  this  date  and  hour  shall 
be  in  my  hands  not  later  than  Wednesday  noon 
GMT,  9  June.  If  this  decision  is  accepted  by  all 
parties,  final  confirmation  will  be  dispatched  to 
you  by  me  not  later  than  6  p.  m.  GMT,  Wednesday, 
9  June,  in  order  to  reach  you  on  the  same  day. 
Should  the  decision  be  rejected,  or  accepted  only 
conditionally,  by  any  of  the  parties,  no  further 
consultations  on  the  matter  will  be  undertaken  by 
me,  but  I  will  promptly  report  the  circumstances 
fully  to  the  Security  Council  for  such  action  as 
that  body  may  deem  appropriate.  It  is,  of  course, 
my  earnest  hope  that  the  decision  will  be  accepted 
unconditionally. 

4.  In  the  event  of  acceptance  of  this  decision, 
the  date  and  hour  for  public  announcement  of  the 
beginning  of  this  truce  will  be  communicated  to 
you  in  my  message  of  final  confirmation  9  June,  in 
order  that  publication  shall  be  made  simultane- 
ously by  all  concerned. 

1  Cablegram  of  June  7,  1948,  U.N.  doc.  S/829,  June  8, 
1948.  Count  Folke  Bernadotte  is  U.N.  mediator  in 
Palestine. 
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5.  This  decision  has  been  taken  in  the  light  o 
the  following  considerations : 

(1)  The  clear  intent  of  the  truce  as  envisaged  ii 
the  Security  Council  resolution  of  29  May  is  t< 
bring  about  the  cessation  of  hostilities  withou 
prejudice  to  the  rights,  claims  and  position  o 
either  Jews  or  Arabs,  and  to  ensure  that  no  mili 
tary  advantage  shall  accrue  to  either  side  as  i 
result  of  the  application  of  the  truce ; 

(2)  The  President  of  the  Security  Council  ha 
informed  me  that  all  parties  concerned  have  ac 
cepted  the  resolution  of  29  May  unconditionally 
and  that  the  Mediator  should  fix  the  date  for  th 
cease-fire  in  consultation  with  the  two  parties  am, 
the  Truce  Commission  in  as  short  a  period  a! 
possible ;  _ 

(3)  I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  each  side,  i 
accepting  the  resolution,  notified  the  Securit 
Council  of  certain  "assumptions  and  explanations 
in  connection  with  some  of  the  provisions  of  th 
resolution,  and  that  as  a  result,  there  were  conflict 
ing  views  of  the  intent  of  particular  clauses,  espe 
cially  those  relating  to  "fighting  personnel  an 
men  of  military  age" ; 

(4)  In  the  course  of  the  amicable  consultatio 
with  representatives  of  the  parties  concerned  o 
3, 4, 5  and  6  June,  I  exerted  every  effort  to  reconcil 
these  divergent  interpretations  and  as  a  result  o 
these  consultations  and  explanations  and  interprc 
tations  made  to  me  by  each  party,  I  am  firmly  cor 
vinced  that  any  remaining  differences  are  altc 
gether  insufficient  to  warrant  any  further  delay  i 
the  beginning  of  the  truce. 

6.  As  I  have  carefully  explained  to  each  sid« 
it  is  my  earnest  intention  to  apply  the  truce  an 
controls  required  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensui 
that  no  military  advantage  will  accrue  to  eithe 
side  during  the  period  of  the  truce  or  as  a  resu 
of  its  application.  To  this  end,  I  have  made  ce) 
tain  interpretations  of  the  resolution  and  certai 
decisions  as  to  its  application  which  have  bee 
thoroughly  explained  to  representatives  of  bot 
sides  and  which  in  summary  follow : 

( 1 )  No  fighting  personnel,  which  shall  incluc 
persons  identified  as  belonging  to  organized  mil 
tary  units  as  well  as  all  persons  bearing  arms,  sha 
be  introduced  into  any  of  the  Arab  States  or  mt 
any  part  of  Palestine. 
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(2)  As  regards  men  of  military  age,  the 
[ediator  shall  exercise  his  discretion  during  the 
eriod  of  the  truce  in  determining  whether  men 
f  military  age  are  represented  among  immigrants 
i  such  numbers  as  to  give  one  side  a  military  ad- 
antage  if  their  entry  is  permitted,  and  in  such 
rent  shall  refuse  them  entry.  Should  men  of 
ilitary  age  be  introduced  in  numbers  necessarily 
Baited  by  the  application  of  the  foregoing  princi- 
le,  they  are  to  be  kept  in  camps  during  the  period 
E  the  truce  under  the  surveillance  of  observers  of 
le  Mediator,  and  shall  not  be  mobilized  in  the 
™ed  forces  or  given  military  or  para-military 
aining  during  such  period. 

(3)  The  Mediator  shall  exercise,  to  the  fullest 
dent  practicable,  a  check  on  all  immigration  at 
te  ports  of  embarkation  and  debarkation,  and 
tall  place  United  Nations  observers  in  ships  bear- 
Lg  immigrants,  and,  to  this  end,  shall  be  notified 
ell  in  advance  as  to  the  port  of  embarkation  of  any 
lip  bearing  immigrants. 

(4)  During  the  first  week  following  the  truce, 
l  consideration  of  the  time  required  for  setting 
p  the  controls  essential  to  effective  application  of 
te  resolution,  the  Mediator  shall  exercise  his  dis- 
•etion  as  regards  the  entry  of  any  immigrants  ir- 
sspective  of  age  or  sex. 

(5)  Movement  of  troops  or  war  materials  from 
le  interested  country  to  another,  or  closer  to  the 
)rders  of  Palestine  or  to  the  fighting  fronts  in 
alestine  are  prohibited  during  the  period  of  the 
uce. 

(6)  All  fighting  fronts  and  lines  shall  remain 
abilized  during  the  period  of  the  truce,  and  there 
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shall  be  no  increase  in  the  fighting  strength  de- 
ployed along  the  fronts  and  lines,  nor  in  the  war 
materials  on  hand.  Routine  replacement  of  per- 
sonnel may  be  undertaken. 

(7)  War  materials  shall  not  be  imported  into 
the  country  or  territory  of  any  interested  party. 

(8)  Relief  to  populations  of  both  sides  in  mu- 
nicipal areas  which  have  suffered  severely  from  the 
conflict,  as  in  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa,  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  an  International  Red  Cross  Com- 
mittee in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  that  reserves 
of  stocks  of  essential  supplies  shall  not  be  sub- 
stantially greater  or  less  at  the  end  of  the  truce 
than  they  were  at  its  beginning. 

(9)  All  warlike  acts,  whether  on  land,  sea  or 
air,  shall  be  prohibited  during  the  truce. 

7.  I  recognize  fully  that  both  the  effectiveness 
of  the  truce  and  its  fairness  depend  in  large  meas- 
ure on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  supervised  and 
applied.  A  detailed  plan  for  its  application  is  in 
preparation  and  will  be  put  into  operation  when 
the  truce  begins.  No  doubt  numerous  questions 
will  arise  in  connection  with  the  details  of  super- 
vising the  truce.  Consultations  on  such  matters 
of  detail  may  be  undertaken  when  the  truce  is  in 
effect. 

8.  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation manifested  by  both  sides  in  the  difficult 
negotiations  over  the  truce.  I  trust  that  this  same 
spirit  will  continue  in  order  that  the  truce  may  be 
achieved  and  the  larger  work  of  mediation  may 
proceed  constructively  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace 
in  Palestine. 

Bernaootte 
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ACCEPTANCE  OF  TRUCE  BY  ARAB  STATES 


9  Jvme  1948 
I  have  received  your  note  dated  7th  June  con- 
aning  the  final  proposals  for  giving  effect  to 
ie  resolution  of  the  Security  Council  of  29  May 
)48  concerning  the  cease-fire  in  Palestine  for  a 
Briod  of  four  weeks. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  on  behalf  of 
ie  Governments  of  Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia,  Leb- 
aon  and  Syria  that  we  agreed  to  the  said  pro- 
osal  to  prove  thereby  our  sincere  desire  for  co- 
peration  with  the  United  Nations  to  achieve  a 
Baceful  and  equitable  solution  for  the  problem  of 
alestine. 

The  Governments  I  am  representing  agree  to 
ie  proposal  that  the  four  weeks  referred  to  above 
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shall  begin  as  from  Friday  11  June  1948  at  6:00 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  GMT. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Arab  States 
have  complete  confidence  in  your  determination 
to  effect  a  just  application  of  the  Security  Council 
resolution. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to 
you,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  the  assurance  of  my  very 
high  consideration. 

The  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 
[Egyptian  Prime  Minister] 

M.  F.  NoKRASHY 


a  Message  to  U.N.  mediator.  U.N.  doc.  S/833,  June  10, 
1948.  Similar  replies  were  received  from  the  Govern- 
ments of  Iraq,  Transjordan,  and  Yemen. 
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ACCEPTANCE  OF  TRUCE  BY  JEWISH  STATE 


1.  The  Provisional  Government  of  Israel  has 
given  careful  consideration  to  the  communication 
addressed  by  you  to  the  undersigned  on  June  8, 
1948,  indicating  the  date  and  hour  on  which  the 
proposed  cease-fire  and  truce  arrangement  is  to 
come  into  effect,  and  setting  out  interpretations  of 
the  resolution  and  decisions  as  to  its  application 
adopted  by  you. 

2.  The  Provisional  Government  of  Israel  de- 
sires to  inform  you  that  it  has  decided  to  accept 
the  cease-fire  and  truce  proposal  and  is  prepared, 
if  the  other  side  accepts  likewise,  to  issue  an  or- 
der for  a  cease-fire  and  the  cessation  of  acts  of 
armed  force  for  the  period  of  four  weeks  com- 
mencing on  Friday,  June  11,  1948,  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  G.M.T.,  corresponding  to  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  Israeli  time. 

3.  While  the  Provisional  Government  of  Israel 
attaches  no  conditions  to  this  decision,  it  finds  it 
necessary  to  make  certain  observations  which  are 
set  forth  in  the  following  paragraphs.  In  this 
connection  we  beg  to  point  out  that  forty-eight 
hours  elapsed  between  your  last  meeting  with  the 
undersigned  in  Haifa  and  the  receipt  of  your 
communication  under  reply  here.  We  cannot  but 
assume  that  during  this  time  the  representatives 
of  the  Arab  League,  or  of  the  governments  com- 
posing it,  had  opportunities  for  further  consulta- 
tion with  you  by  direct  contact  and  by  oral  eluci- 
dation of  various  points  at  issue,  opportunities 
denied  us  by  the  fact  that  you  were  in  Cairo. 

4.  The  Provisional  Government  of  Israel  main- 
tains the  position  set  forth  in  my  message  to  you 
of  June  7  as  regards  restrictions  you  intend  to  im- 
pose on  the  entry  into  Israel  of  Jewish  immi- 
grants of  military  age  during  the  truce  period. 
It  regrets  its  inability  to  agree  that  the  policy 
you  propose  to  adopt  in  this  regard  accords  with 
the  resolution  of  the  Security  Council  of  May  29, 
inasmuch  as  that  Resolution  embodies  no  other 
limitation  on  the  immigration  of  men  of  military 
age  than  that  they  should  not  be  mobilized  or 
trained  for  military  service  during  the  truce, 
which  limitation  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Israel  had  accepted  from  the  outset. 

As  a  result  of  the  interview  between  the  under- 
signed and  yourself  at  Haifa  on  June  3,  and  your 
oral  message  transmitted  through  Mr.  Reedman 
on  June  4,4  the  Provisional  Government  of  Israel 

'Transmitted  by  Acting  Representative  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government  of  Israel,  Aubrey  S.  Eban,  in  letter  to 
Secretary-General  dated  June  10,  1948.  U.N.  doc.  S/834, 
June  10,  1948. 

*John  Reedman  is  a  member  of  the  U.N.  Secretariat 
and  has  been  acting  as  liaison  officer  in  Tel  Aviv. 
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felt  justified  in  assuming  that  you  agreed  that  n< 
numerical  limitations  would  be  imposed  on  tin 
entry  of  immigrants  of  this  category  and  that  yoi 
accepted  as  adequate  the  arrangements  agree< 
upon  in  that  interview  and  further  specified  ii 
the  subsequent  message,  regarding  the  surveil 
lance  of  such  immigrants  after  their  arrival  ii 
Israel  during  the  truce  period.  Most  of  the  de 
tails  in  these  arrangements  had  in  fact  been  pro 
posed  by  you  and  accepted  by  the  undersigned 
The  Provisional  Government  of  Israel  regard; 
your  present  interpretation  as  a  departure  fron 
the  text  of  the  Resolution  and  from  the  agreemen 
of  June  3  and  4,  and  begs  to  express  the  hope  tha 
you  will  so  exercise  your  discretion  as  to  eliminati 
this  discrepancy  as  far  as  possible. 

5.  Regarding  paragraph  6(4)  of  your  commu 
nication,  I  must  point  out  that  the  Resolution  o 
the  Security  Council  did  not  envisage  measure 
preventing  or  delaying  the  entry  of  Jewish  im 
migrants  into  Israel,  irrespective  of  their  age  o; 
sex.  While  the  Provisional  Government  of  Israe 
is  ready  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  Mediator  L 
order  to  facilitate  his  task  of  supervision  anc 
control,  it  will  regard  as  unjustified  any  attemp 
to  interfere  with  the  normal  flow  of  Jewish  im 
migration  into  Israel. 

6.  With  reference  to  paragraph  6(8),  the  Pro 
visional  Government  of  Israel  assumes  that  th 
provision  regarding  the  form  of  relief  will  no 
affect  the  parts  of  Jerusalem  in  Jewish  hands  ti 
the  extent  that  the  safety  of  passage  to  and  fron 
them,  and  the  supply  of  food  to  them,  may  hav 
been  secured  by  the  operation  of  Jewish  force 
at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  cease-fir 
and  truce. 

7.  With  reference  to  paragraph  6(9),  the  Pro 
visional  Government  of  Israel  assumes  that  ai 
attempt  by  any  Arab  Government  to  impose 
commercial  blockade  on  Israel  by  confiscating 
or  holding  up  cargoes  of  normal  supplies  con 
signed  to  it  will  be  regarded  as  a  warlike  act  am 
as  prohibited. 

8.  The  Provisional  Government  of  Israel  note 
with  satisfaction  your  statement  transmitted  yes 
terday  through  Mr.  Reedman  that  you  accept  a 
valid  its  contention,  conveyed  to  you  in  my  mes 
sage  of  June  7,  that  it  would  be  unwarranted  t 
institute  strict  control  on  the  movement  of  Jewisl 
immigrants  in  the  initial  phase  of  the  truce  whil 
leaving  unchecked  possible  movements  of  troop 
and  war  material  from  one  Arab  country  int 
another  or  into  Palestine.    The  Provisional  Gov 
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•nment  of  Israel  welcomes  your  assurance  that 
ju  will  adjust  your  policy  accordingly. 
9.  If  the  truce  is  rejected  by  the  other  party 
id  the  whole  matter  is  referred  back  to  the 
ecurity  Council,  the  Provisional  Government  of 
srael  reserves  the  right  to  revert  to  its  original 
jsition  regarding  interpretation  of  the  provi- 
ons  of  the  Resolution  of  May  29,  without  it  being 
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committed  to  any  concessions  implied  in  the  pres- 
ent acceptance  of  the  cease-fire  and  truce  proposal. 
10.  The  Provisional  Government  of  Israel  con- 
fidently hopes  that  if  the  cease-fire  and  truce  ma- 
terializes, you  may  find  it  possible  to  make  such 
arrangements  as  will  ensure  complete  equality  of 
contact  with  you  and  access  to  you  for  both  par- 
ties concerned. 


MESSAGE  FROM   U.N.  MEDIATOR  ANNOUNCING  ACCEPTANCE  OF  TRUCE 


I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  the  following 
essage  from  the  United  Nations  mediator  to  the 
terested  governments  concerning  the  acceptance 
'  the  truce : 

"1.  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  in  re- 
ionse  to  my  note  of  June  7  setting  forth  my  pro- 
>sals  as  United  Nations  Mediator  for  truce  in 
destine,  I  have  today,  9  June,  received  uncon- 
tional  acceptance  of  my  proposals  from  all  in- 
rested  parties.  The  cease-fire  and  truce, 
erefore,  will  be  effective  Friday,  11  June  1948, 
6 :00  o'clock  in  the  morning,  GMT. 
"2.  Public  announcement  of  the  acceptance  of 
e  truce  by  the  parties  concerned  will  be  made 
'  me  in  Cairo  tonight,  9  June,  at  8 :00  o'clock, 
MT.  Simultaneous  announcement  may  be  made 
'  your  Government  at  the  corresponding  hour, 
it  in  any  case  should  not  be  made  before  8:00 
Jock  (GMT). 


"3.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  to  your 
Government  my  deepest  gratitude  for  the  splendid 
co-operation  which  has  been  given  to  me  in  this 
difficult  task  and  my  warm  appreciation  of  the 
high  motives  which  have  led  your  Government  to 
accept  the  proposals  for  the  truce. 

"I  am,  of  course,  highly  gratified  that  my  efforts 
toward  the  truce  have  now  borne  fruit.  I  will  do 
my  utmost  to  supervise  the  terms  of  the  truce 
fairly  and  efficiently  and  will  immediately  turn 
my  attention  to  the  broader  aspects  of  my  task  as 
mediator,  namely  the  promotion  of  a  peaceful  ad- 
justment of  the  future  situation  of  Palestine. 
Count  Bekntadotte" 

Trygve  Lie 

Secretary-General. 
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g  Austria  from  the  conference,  and  pressed  for 
nvocation  of  the  conference  by  the  end  of  that 
onth. 

The  United  States,  in  turn,  pointed  out  in  a  note 
May  25,  1948,  that  convocation  of  a  conference 
'  the  end  of  the  month  was  clearly  impracticable, 
id,  in  order  to  give  adequate  time  for  the  partici- 
iting  nation  to  prepare  for  the  discussions,  pro- 
»sed  July  30  as  the  convening  date.  The  United 
ates  asked  the  Soviet  Union  to  reconsider  its 
isition  on  the  participation  of  Austria.  The 
oited  States  also  requested  that  Yugoslavia,  as 
»st  nation,  be  asked  to  grant  conference  facilities 
nilar  to  those  which  this  country  would  accord  if 
e  meetings  were  held  in  the  United  States,  that 
freedom  of  communication,  including  air- 
urier  service  and  freedom  from  censorship  on 
nference  reporting  for  press  and  radio  repre- 
titatives  of  the  participating  nations.  The  So- 
Bt  Union,  in  a  note  of  June  12,  accepted  the  date 
oposed  by  the  United  States  and  agreed  to  the 
irticipation  of  Austria  on  a  consultative  basis. 
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Final  arrangements  for  the  conference  are  there- 
fore in  the  process  of  being  completed. 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
proposed  conference  on  the  Danube  is  indicated  by 
the  statement  of  Secretary  Marshall  on  May  26, 
1948: 

"This  vital  European  waterway  normally  affords 
the  nations  of  eastern  and  western  Europe  their 
principal  means  of  carrying  on  commerce.  Its 
free  and  open  navigation,  with  the  resultant  bene- 
fits of  more  abundant  trade,  is  of  very  real  urgency 
to  the  peoples  of  all  Europe  in  their  daily  lives. 
It  is  our  conviction  that  a  beneficial  new  conven- 
tion for  the  regime  of  navigation  on  the  Danube 
should  be  worked  out  as  soon  as  possible.  Until 
we  reach  agreement  on  a  new  convention,  this  im- 
portant sphere  remains  an  unsettled  area  in  inter- 
national relations.  It  should  be,  instead,  an  area 
of  constructive  cooperation."6 


'  U.N.  doc.  S/830,  June  9,  1948,  as  corrected. 
1  Bulletin  of  June  6, 1948,  p.  736. 
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U.S.  Position  and  Views  on  Atomic  Energy 


STATEMENT  BY  PHILIP  C.  JESSUP 


Deputy  U.S.  Representative  In  the  Security  Council 


I 


The  position  and  views  of  the  United  States  on 
the  international  control  of  atomic  energy  have 
been  clearly  stated  on  many  occasions  and  are  well 
known  to  the  Security  Council. 

Atomic  weapons  were  first  developed  during  the 
war  against  the  Axis  powers.  How  terrible 
would  have  been  the  consequences  had  this  weapon 
been  developed  in  Germany  and  used  against  our 
great  Allies  in  the  war.  Fortunately  it  was  de- 
veloped in  the  United  States,  with  the  participa- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  and  the 
collaboration  of  scientists  from  many  nations. 

Immediately  after  the  use  of  this  weapon,  the 
United  States  proposed  international  control  in 
order  to  ensure  that  this  new  discovery  might  be 
used  for  peaceful  purposes  only,  for  the  welfare 
of  all  nations,  instead  of  as  an  instrument  of  de- 
struction. Toward  this  end  the  United  States 
has  made  and  will  continue  to  make  every  possible 
effort.  Subject  to  the  putting  into  effect  of  a  sys- 
tem of  control,  the  necessary  basis  of  which  has 
been  set  forth  in  the  first  and  second  reports  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  United  States 
is  proposing  to  dispose  of  its  atomic  bombs,  to  give 
up  all  its  activities  in  the  production  of  dangerous 
quantities  of  atomic  materials,  and  to  turn  over 
its  knowledge  of  these  processes  to  an  Inter- 
national Agency. 

Two  and  one  half  years  ago  the  General  As- 
sembly by  unanimous  vote  created  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  of  the  United  Nations  and 
laid  down  its  terms  of  reference.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Commission  the  United  States 
made  certain  proposals  for  the  control  of  atomic 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes  only  and  the  elim- 
ination of  atomic  weapons  from  national  arma- 
ments. As  the  negotiations  progressed,  other 
delegations  made  important  contributions,  so  that 
shortly  the  search  for  effective  control  became  a 
truly  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  14  of  the  17 
nations  who  are  or  have  been  members  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

During  a  period  of  two  years  and  in  over  200 
meetings,  this  cooperative  effort  has  resulted  in 

1  Made  before  the  Security  Council  on  June  11,  1948,  and 
released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations  on  the  same  date. 
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the  preparation  of  a  plan  which  would  meet  tb 
terms  of  reference  laid  down  by  the  General  As 
sembly  by  controlling  atomic  energy  to  the  exten 
necessary  to  ensure  its  use  for  peaceful  purpose 
only,  by  eliminating  atomic  weapons  from  nationa 
armaments,  and  by  providing  safeguards  neces 
sary  to  the  security  of  all  nations.  This  plan  pre 
vides  for  an  international  control  agency  whicl 
would  own  all  source  material  and  nuclear  fuel 
own,  operate,  and  manage  all  dangerous  facilities 
license  all  non-dangerous  activities  in  this  fieh 
and  conduct  inspections  to  prevent  diversions  c' 
material  or  clandestine  operations.  ] 

Further,  the  plan  of  the  majority  provides  tha 
a  system  of  quotas,  assigning  to  each  signator 
state  its  specific  proportion  of  atomic  fuels  an 
power  plants,  should  be  written  into  the  treat, 
itself  so  that  the  international  agency  would  hav 
no  arbitrary  powers  in  this  respect,  but  would  siro 
ply  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  treat) 
Furthermore,  in  the  interests  of  security,  it  i 
agreed  that  production  of  nuclear  fuel  be  kept  t 
the  minimum  required  for  actual  beneficia 
purposes. 

The  Commission  has  examined  other  solution 
and  rejected  them  because  in  the  opinion  of  th 
Commission  they  did  not  meet  the  known  facts  o 
the  problem  created  by  the  discovery  of  atomi 
energy  and  thus  failed  to  provide  the  safeguard 
required  by  the  terms  of  reference  set  out  by  th 
General  Assembly.  Over  a  period  of  two  yeai 
the  Commission  has  found  no  alternative  to  th 
plan  now  proposed  by  the  majority. 

Specifically  the  Commission  examined  the  Sovi( 
Union  amendments  to  the  first  report  during  th 
spring  of  1947.  Thereafter  the  Soviet  proposal 
of  June  11,  1947,  were  considered  in  numeroi 
meetings  in  the  summer  of  1947.  Finally,  thr€ 
months  during  the  winter  of  1948  were  devoted  t 
a  further  intensive  study  of  all  Soviet  proposals  i 
the  light  of  questions  asked  by  the  Delegate  of  th 
United  Kingdom  and  by  delegates  of  other  natior 
and  the  replies  of  the  Soviet  Delegate.  As  a  resu 
of  these  exhaustive  discussions,  the  majority  of  th 
Commission  was  forced  to  recognize  the  inach 
quacy  of  the  Soviet  proposals  and  rejected  thei 
in  the  following  terms : 

".  .  .  the  Soviet  Union  proposals  ignore  the  eJ 
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sting  technical  knowledge  of  the  problem  of  atomic 
energy  control,  do  not  provide  an  adequate  basis 
for  the  effective  international  control  of  atomic 
energy  and  the  elimination  from  national  arma- 
ments of  atomic  weapons  and,  therefore,  do  not 
conform  to  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission." 

In  addition,  the  majority  has  found  that  the 
Soviet  Union's  insistence  on  the  prohibition  and 
destruction  of  atomic  weapons  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  control  system  is  unrealistic  be- 
cause it  does  not  protect  complying  states  against 
the  hazards  of  violations  and  evasions  and  there- 
fore does  not  meet  the  terms  of  reference  of  the 
Commission  as  laid  clown  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  January  1946. 

The  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  and  the  Ukrainian 
3.S.R.  have  rejected  the  majority  proposals,  not 
because  they  are  ineffective,  but  because  they  con- 
stitute an  infringement  of  national  sovereignty 
ind  are  therefore  regarded  as  politically  unaccept- 
able. If  this  argument  were  accepted,  no  control 
would  be  possible.  In  the  language  of  the  third 
report : 

"The  majority  of  the  Commission  is  fully  aware 
af  the  impact  of  its  plan  on  traditional  preroga- 
tives of  national  sovereignty.  But  in  the  face  of 
the  realities  of  the  problem  it  sees  no  alternative 
to  the  voluntary  sharing  by  nations  of  their  sov- 
ereignty in  this  field  to  the  extent  required  by  its 
proposals." 

Sincere  efforts,  prolonged  study,  and  many  de- 
bates have  not  enabled  the  majority  to  secure 
Soviet  agreement  to  "even  those  elements  of  ef- 
fective control  considered  essential  from  the  tech- 
nical points  of  view,  let  alone  their  acceptance  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  participation  in  the  world 
community  required  of  all  nations  in  this  field  by 
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the  First  and  Second  Reports  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission." 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  impasse  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  it  is  now  proposed  to 
transfer  these  negotiations  to  a  higher  level.  It 
is  the  hope  of  my  Government  that  the  debate  in 
the  Security  Council  and  in  the  General  Assembly 
will  enable  the  nations  of  the  world  to  assess  this 
situation  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  findings  it  has 
made,  the  lessons  it  has  drawn  from  the  difficulties 
it  has  met,  and  the  conclusions  it  has  reached. 

All  governments  are  faced  with  one  or  the  other 
of  two  alternatives :  either  a  continuation  of  the 
race  in  atomic  armaments,  or  agreement  on  a  sys- 
tem of  international  control  in  which  all  nations 
would  have  confidence  because  they  believed  it  to 
be  effective.  There  is  no  middle  ground  between 
these  two  alternatives. 

No  government  can  fail  to  recognize  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  sacrifice  which  would  be  required 
of  them  by  the  acceptance  of  an  effective  system 
of  control  of  atomic  energy  to  ensure  the  prohibi- 
tion of  atomic  weapons.  Such  a  sacrifice  seems 
at  the  moment  very  large.  But  in  the  longer  view 
it  weighs  little  against  the  advantages  of  security 
and  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  all  nations 
by  the  pooling  of  knowledge  in  this  field,  and  its  co- 
operative development  for  the  common  well-being. 

My  Delegation  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Se- 
curity Council,  in  keeping  with  its  responsibility, 
should  state  clearly  its  position.  My  Delegation 
hopes  that  in  the  consideration  of  these  matters  in 
the  Security  Council  and  in  the  General  Assembly 
the  Soviet  Union,  together  with  all  other  nations, 
may  come  to  recognize  the  soundness  of  the  plans 
so  painstakingly  developed  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

In  this  hope  the  Delegation  of  the  United  States 
presents  the  following  resolution  : 


U.S.  RESOLUTION  ■ 


The  Security  Council, 

Having  received  and  examined  the  First,  the 
Second,  and  the  Third  Reports  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

Accepts  these  Reports  and, 

Approves  the  General  Findings  (Part  II  C) 
ind  Recommendations  (Part  III)  of  the  First  Re- 
port, and  the  Specific  Proposals  of  Part  II  of  the 
Second  Report  as  constituting  the  necessary  basis 
!or  establishing  an  effective  system  of  international 
:ontrol  of  atomic  energy  in  accordance  with  the 
erms  of  reference  of  the  United  Nations  Atomic 
iSnergy  Commission  and, 

lone  20,    1948 


Approves  the  "Report  and  Recommendations  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission"  (Part  I)  of  the 
Third  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and 

Directs  the  Secretary-General  to  transmit  to  the 
General  Assembly  and  to  the  member  nations  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Reports  of  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  together  with  the  record  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council's  approval  thereof. 


:  U.N.  doc.  S/836,  June  11,  1948. 
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LETTER  FROM  GENERAL  HODGE  TO  KOREAN  ASSEMBLYMEN  > 


H 


(May  %7, 194-8  ) 

I  congratulate  you  upon  your  election  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Korean  people  to  participate  in 
forming  a  government  and  in  uniting  the  Korean 
nation.  You  carry  great  responsibilities  of  which 
I  am  sure  you  are  well  aware  and  which  I  am  con- 
fident you  will  handle  with  great  honor  to  yourself 
and  the  fine  people  you  represent. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  election  is 
that  it  puts  the  fate  and  future  of  Korea  into 
Korean  hands.  The  manner  and  method  in  which 
the  elected  representatives  in  South  Korea  make 
their  approach  to  handling  the  affairs  of  their  na- 
tion will  have  tremendous  and  lasting  effect  on  the 
future  of  the  Korean  people. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  has  always  been 
that  Korea  shall  be  a  united,  independent  nation 
under  democratic  government  free  of  foreign 
domination.  That  same  policy  is  reflected  inter- 
nationally in  the  forty-three  to  nothing  vote  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  when  it  voted 
to  observe  elections  in  Korea  as  a  step  toward 
establishing  a  Korean  national  government  and  to 
advise  Korean  elected  representatives  in  the 
formation  of  that  government.  This  policy  also 
reflects  the  wishes  of  the  thirty  million  Korean 
people,  and  we  all  regret  exceedingly  that  the  free 
election  could  not  be  held  in  Korea  north  of  the 
thirty-eight  degree  parallel  at  the  same  time  as  in 
South  Korea.  The  United  States  and  United 
Nations  hope  that  this  can  be  done  and  that  repre- 
sentatives from  North  Korea  can  join  those  of 
South  Korea»in  the  establishment  of  a  truly  na- 
tional Korean  Government,  joining  North  and 
South  Korea  together  in  one  nation. 

It  is  my  hope,  the  hope  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  the  hope  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  Temporary  Commission  on  Korea 
as  expressed  to  me  on  numerous  occasions,  that  the 
newly  elected  representatives  will  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  form  a  truly  democratic  govern- 
ment and  to  unite  Korea. 

I  am  sure  that  members  of  the  Assembly,  both  as 
individuals  and  as  members  of  party  groups,  have 
ideas  as  to  how  these  objectives  can  be  accom- 
plished. In  that  connection,  I  have  three  sugges- 
tions for  your  possible  early  consideration  when 
you  meet  to  begin  your  deliberations  toward  the 
formation  of  a  government.    They  are  as  follows : 


First,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  unification  of 
North  and  South  Korea,  an  early  resolution  might 
be  adopted  stating  that  one  hundred  seats  (or  a 
number  as  calculated  on  a  proportional  population 
basis)  are  always  open  in  the  Assembly  for  your 
brothers  in  North  Korea  when  their  representa- 
tives have  been  duly  chosen. 

Second,  the  Assembly  might,  early  in  its  de- 
liberations, appoint  an  able  liaison  committee  to 
contact  the  United  Nations  Temporary  Commis- 
sion on  Korea  inasmuch  as  this  Commission  was 
specifically  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating and  expediting  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
dependent Korean  government.  The  government 
which  you  will  form  will  certainly  wish  to  have 
the  approval  of  the  United  Nations  of  the  world 
and  such  a  committee  would  be  most  helpful  to 
both  the  U.N.  and  the  Korean  Assembly  in  carry- 
ing out  the  remaining  provisions  of  the  U.N.  reso- 
lution of  November  14, 1947. 

Third,  that  the  Assembly  avoid  precipitant  ac-i 
tion  in  the  adoption  of  any  constitution  providing 
a  form  of  government  that  may  not  be  suitable  to 
Korean  needs  and  psychology.  The  Constitution 
provides  the  basic  foundation  of  the  state  and  its 
provisions  should  be  the  subject  of  most  careful 
and  serious  considerations. 

I  wish  you  and  all  other  elected  representatives 
of  the  Korean  people  every  success.  I  assure  you 
that  as  the  senior  United  States  representative  in 
Korea  I  will  continue  to  do  everything  I  can  to 
assist  the  Korean  people  in  maintaining  their  life- 
long desire — namely,  an  independent  Korean  na- 
tion, united  under  its  own  sovereign  government. 

TEMPORARY  COMMISSION  RESOLUTION1 

The  Commission,  having  observed  the  elections 
held  on  10  May  and  having  returned  to  Seoul  on 
7  June  to  resume  its  sessions,  resolves  that  notice 
be  sent  to  the  elected  representatives  stating  that 
the  Commission  is  now  ready  for  such  consulta- 
tion as  they  may  request  concerning  the  further 
implementation  of  the  Commission's  terms  of 
reference  as  defined  in  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  on  14  November  1947. 


1  Printed  from  telegraphic  text.    Lt.  Gen.  John  R.  Hodge 
is  Commanding  General,  U.S.  Forces  in  South  Korea. 

eoo 


2  Adopted  on  June  10,  1948. 
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Trusteeship 

Ambassador  Francis  B.  Sayre,  U.S.  Representa- 
tive in  the  Trusteeship  Council,  retired  from  the 
Council's  presidency  when  it  convened  at  Lake 
Success  June  16  for  its  third  session.  To  succeed 
him  the  Council  elected  Liu  Chieh  of  China.  Sir 
Alan  Burns  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  chosen 
Vice  President. 

Among  agenda  items  for  the  session  is  review 
of  annual  reports  by  France,  Belgium,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Australia  regarding  their  adminis- 
tration of  various  trust  territories  in  Africa  and 
the  southwestern  Pacific. 

An  item  of  direct  concern  to  the  United  States 
is  discussion  of  the  relations  of  the  Trusteeship 
Council  and  the  Security  Council  with  respect  to 
trusteeships  for  strategic  areas.  The  only  strate- 
gic trusteeship  now  in  force  is  that  of  the  United 
States  over  the  Pacific  islands  formerly  mandated 
:o  Japan.  Article  83  of  the  U.N.  Charter  provides 
;hat  all  U.N.  functions  relating  to  strategic-area 
;rusteeships  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Security 
Council,  which  "shall  .  .  .  avail  itself  of  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Trusteeship  Council"  to  perform 
U.N.  functions  related  to  welfare  of  the  trust 
;erritory's  inhabitants. 

luman  Rights 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  on  June  17  was 
Dutting  the  finishing  touches  on  its  draft  of  an 
nternational  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  The 
hird  session  of  the  Commission  was  scheduled  to 
snd  on  June  18. 

Drafting  the  Declaration  proved  to  be  a  much 
>igger  job  than  was  anticipated  when  the  Com- 
nission  convened  at  Lake  Success  on  May  24.  As 
i  result,  the  projected  Covenant  on  Human  Rights 
lid  not  come  up  for  discussion,  and  the  question  of 
mplementation  of  rights  stated  in  the  Covenant 
vas  touched  upon  only  briefly. 

As  the  session  neared  its  close,  the  Commission 
lad  not  decided  whether  to  submit  the  Declaration 
o  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  thence  to 
he  General  Assembly  for  approval.  Some  dele- 
gates favored  delay  until  agreement  was  reached 
»n  the  Covenant  and  the  implementation  provi- 
ions.  The  U.S.  Representative,  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
toosevelt,  was  prepared  to  propose  that  the  Dec- 
aration  be  transmitted  to  Ecosoc  and  the  General 
Assembly,  leaving  to  the  Assembly  the  final  de- 
ision  as  to  whether  approval  should  await  com- 
pletion of  the  Covenant. 

The  Declaration  draft  appeared  to  have  won 
tnexpectedly  wide  support  within  the  18-nation 
Commission.  It  is  a  "tighter"  document — shorter, 
impler,  and  easier  to  understand — than  any  ear- 
ner draft.  It  consists  of  a  preamble  and  some 
1 0  articles. 
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Beginning  in  article  1  with  the  declaration  that 
"all  human  beings  are  born  free  and  equal  in 
dignity  and  rights,"  it  proceeds  with  several  ar- 
ticles generally  resembling  the  guaranties  con- 
tained in  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Among  them  are 
the  right  to  life  and  liberty,  freedom  from  arbi- 
trary arrest  and  involuntary  servitude,  the  right 
to  own  property,  and  freedom  of  thought,  con- 
science, and  religion. 

The  Commission  adopted  without  change  the 
draft  article  on  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
prepared  by  its  subcommission  in  that  field  and 
subsequently  approved  by  the  U.N.  Conference  on 
Freedom  of  Information  at  Geneva. 

Other  articles  deal  with  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  rights.  They  include  the  right  to  work 
and  to  protection  from  unemployment;  the  right 
to  an  "adequate"  standard  of  living,  including 
food,  clothing,  housing,  medical  care,  and  provi- 
sion against  sickness,  disability,  and  old  age;  the 
right  to  an  education,  to  rest  and  leisure;  and 
the  right  to  participate  in  the  cultural  life  of  the 
community. 

Future  of  the  "Little  Assembly" 

United  States  support  for  continuance  in  some 
form  of  the  Interim  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  was  announced  by  Joseph  E.  Johnson, 
Deputy  U.S.  Representative,  at  a  Lake  Success 
meeting  on  June  17. 

The  General  Assembly  resolution  of  November 
13, 1947,  which  established  the  Interim  Committee 
(popularly  known  as  the  "Little  Assembly"),  lim- 
ited its  life  to  the  period  between  the  close  of  the 
1947  Assembly  and  the  opening  of  the  1948  Assem- 
bly but  asked  the  Committee  to  report  back  on  the 
advisability  of  establishing  a  permanent  interim 
organ.  Subcommittee  4,  to  which  Mr.  Johnson's 
statement  *  was  made,  is  drafting  recommenda- 
tions on  this  point. 

After  reviewing  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Interim  Committee  since  it  began  functioning  in 
January  1948,  Mr.  Johnson  said  the  United  States 
favored  its  continuance  for  at  least  another  year. 
"My  Government  feels",  he  said,  "that  the  experi- 
ence of  this  Committee  demonstrates  that  its  con- 
tinuance will  strengthen  the  United  Nations  and 
will  contribute  to  its  sound  and  orderly  develop- 
ment." 

Mr.  Johnson  said  the  boycott  of  the  Interim 
Committee  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  "the  five  other 
states  which  follow  its  lead"  had  been  a  handicap 
but  had  not  prevented  progress.  "I  leave  it  to  the 
members  of  the  Interim  Committee,"  he  added, 
"whether  the  record  does  not  show  that  Mr.  Vysh- 
insky  has  been  proven  mistaken  in  his  estimate 
that  the  Interim  Committee  would  be  but  a  crude 


1  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations,  press  release  476. 
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device  to  bypass  the  Security  Council  and  would, 
as  a  principal  organ,  usurp  its  functions.  Indeed, 
I  suggest  that  an  examination  of  the  record  of 
the  Interim  Committee  may  well  convince  the 
Soviet  Union  that  it  will  wish  to  participate  in 
its  work  if  the  General  Assembly  decides  to 
continue  it." 

Atomic  Energy 

On  June  11  and  June  16  the  Security  Council 
debated  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Third 
Report.  Philip  C.  Jessup,  U.S.  Deputy  Repre- 
sentative, opened  the  debate  with  a  review  of  the 
Commission's  work,  of  the  majority  plan  for  con- 
trol, and  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
position.2  He  introduced  a  draft  resolution  under 
which  the  Security  Council  would  approve  the 
majority  plan  of  control  as  "the  necessary  basis 
for  establishing  an  effective  system  of  interna- 
tional control  of  atomic  energy"  and  would  refer 
to  the  General  Assembly  the  situation  resulting 
from  the  impasse  in  the  Commission. 

At  the  June  11  session  the  Representatives  of 
Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  joined  the 
United  States  in  arguing  for  suspension  of  the 
Commission's  work  pending  negotiations  at  a 
"higher  level"  to  break  the  impasse  in  the  Com- 
mission. On  June  16,  Belgium,  China,  and  France 
also  endorsed  the  Commission's  findings. 

In  an  hour-long  speech  on  June  16,  Andrei 
Gromyko  restated  the  U.S.S.R.'s  opposition  to  the 
majority  plan  and  said  that  the  draft  resolution 
for  Security  Council  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sion's reports  "must  be  rejected". 

Palestine 

A  bid  by  the  Soviet  Union  for  representation 
on  the  corps  of  military  observers  assigned  to  the 
U.N.  mediator  in  Palestine  failed  to  win  Security 
Council  approval  at  a  June  15  meeting.  The 
Ukraine  voted  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  but  the  other 
nine  members  abstained. 

The  Soviet  Union's  draft  resolution  would  have 
had  the  Security  Council  itself  decide  to  provide 
military  observers  for  the  mediator,  the  observers 
to  be  appointed  by  Council  members  "wishing  to 
participate  in  the  designation  of  such  observers, 
excluding  Syria". 

On  June  10  the  Council's  majority  had  agreed 
that  Count  Bernadotte  should  make  the  arrange- 

2  For  text  of  Mr.  Jessup's  statement,  see  p.  798. 


ments  for  observers  and  that  he  had  acted  log- 
ically in  asking  Belgium,  France,  and  the  United 
States,  as  members  of  the  Palestine  Truce  Com- 
mission, to  provide  them. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Council  agreed  to  act 
on  Count  Bernadotte's  request  that  all  U.N.  mem-i 
bers  be  asked  to  report  on  what  they  were  doing 
to  help  implement  the  Palestine  truce  and  that  the 
attention  of  all  states  from  which  "substantial 
immigration  to  Palestine  or  Arab  states  might 
emanate"  be  called  to  the  truce  agreement's  pro- 
vision which  bars  the  introduction  of  fighting 
personnel. 

Indonesia 

The  Security  Council  devoted  two  long  meet- 
ings on  June  17  to  the  Indonesian  situation.  The 
agenda  called  for  discussion  of  four  reports  from 
the  Council's  Committee  of  Good  Offices  on  the 
Indonesian  Question,  but  the  reports  were  over- 
shadowed by  press  reports  from  Batavia  that  the 
Netherlands  representatives  had  discontinued  "for 
the  time  being"  their  negotiations  with  the  Indo- 
nesian Republic  on  the  ground  that  the  unauthor-' 
ized  publication  of  confidential  papers  of  the  Good 
Offices  Committee  compelled  them  to  await  mvt 
instructions  from  The  Hague. 

The  Council  authorized  its  President  to  cable 
the  Committee  for  a  full  report  on  the  circum- 
stances of  the  suspension. 

ILO  Director  General 

David  A.  Morse,  Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  was 
elected  Director  General  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  on  June  12  by  the  Ilo  Gov- 
erning Body.  Mr.  Morse  has  served  three  times 
as  U.S.  Delegate  to  the  Ilo.  He  is  the  second 
U.S.  citizen  to  hold  this  post,  John  G.  Winant 
having  been  the  first. 

U.S.  Joins  Health  Organization 

On  June  14  President  Truman  signed  the  joint 
congressional  resolution  and  instrument  of  accept- 
ance providing  for  U.S.  membership  and  partici-, 
pation  in  the  World  Health  Organization.  This 
completes  U.S.  action  on  membership  in  the  eleven 
specialized  agencies  which  have  been  brought  into 
agreement  with  the  United  Nations. 
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U.S.  DELEGATION  TO  POULTRY  CONGRESS 

[Released  to  the  press  June  9] 

The  Department  of  State  has  announced  the 
United  States  Delegation  to  the  Eighth  World's 
Poultry  Congress,  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Copen- 
hagen, August  20-27,  1948,  under  the  patronage 
of  His  Majesty,  King  Frederik  IX.  The  United 
States  Delegation  is  as  follows : 

Chairman 

W.  Dewey  Termohlen,  Director,  Poultry  Branch,  Produc- 
tion and  Marketing  Administration,  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Vice  Chairman 

Nathan  Koenig,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Advisers 

Harlan   L.    Schrader,   Extension   Poultryman,   Extension 

Service,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Paul   Zumbro,    Senior   Poultry   Coordinator,    Bureau    of 

Animal  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Industry  Advisers 

Herbert  H.  Alp,  Director  of  Poultry,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  Chicago 

Walter  C.  Berger,  President,  American  Feed  Manufac- 
turing Association,  Chicago 

E.  M.  Funk,  Poultry  Department,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

John  A.  Hannah,  President,  Michigan  State  University, 
East  Lansing,  Mich. 

It.  M.  Hanson,  Poultryman,  Corvallis,  Oreg. 

James  F.  Harr,  Manager,  California  Poultry  Improve- 
ment Advisory  Board,  Sacramento 

Thomas  W.  Heitz,  Manager,  Rockingham  Poultry  Mar- 
keting Cooperative,  Inc.,  Broadway,  Va. 

Roscoe  F.  Hill,  Roscoe  F.  Hill  Hatchery,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

C.  Edwin  Holmes,  Onawa,  Iowa 

Homer  I.  Huntington,  General  Manager,  Poultry  and  Egg 
National  Board,  Chicago 

Mary  E.  Pennington,  Refrigeration  Consultant,  New  York 
City 

James  E.  Rice,  Professor  Emeritus,  Cornell  University ; 
President,  World's  Poultry  Science  Association 

Harry  Rieck,  Poultryman,  Preston,  Md. 

Howard  A.  Stamper,  Manager,  F.  M.  Stamper  Co.,  St. 
Louis 

J.  W.  Watt,  President,  Watt  Publishing  Co.,  Mount  Mor- 
ris, 111. 

The  Congress  will  be  divided  into  scientific  ses- 
sions and  exhibits.  The  sessions  will  include  lec- 
tures and  discussions  on  the  following  topics:  (1) 
poultry  genetics  and  incubation;  (2)  nutrition, 
physiology,  and  rearing;  (3)  investigation  of 
poultry  diseases  and  their  control;  (4)  education 
and  organization,  including  reconstruction  of  the 
poultry  industry  after  the  war;  and  (5)  economic 
problems,  including  marketing. 

The  Poultry  Congresses  are  triennial  meetings 
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of  the  World's  Poultry  Science  Association,  organ- 
ized in  1912  and  composed  of  leaders  of  the  world's 
poultry  industry.  The  First  Congress  was  held 
in  the  Netherlands  in  1921.  The  last  Congress, 
the  Seventh,  held  at  Cleveland  in  July  1939  was 
one  of  the  world's  largest  agricultural  gatherings. 
A  national  committee,  headed  by  Mr.  Termoh- 
len, has  been  preparing  for  United  States  partici- 
pation in  the  Congress.  It  is  expected  that 
approximately  35  countries  will  participate  in  this 
meeting. 

U.S.  DELEGATION  TO  EIGHTH  INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS  OF  ENTOMOLOGY 

[Released  to  the  press  June  7] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  7 
the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Eighth  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Entomology,  scheduled  to  be 
held  at  Stockholm,  August  8-14,  1948.  The  Dele- 
gation is  as  follows : 

Chairman 

Dr.  Percy  N.  Annand,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Delegates 

Dr.  George  H.  Bradley,  Chief  of  the  Entomology  Division, 
Communicable  Disease  Center,  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dr.  J.  Chester  Bradley,  Professor  of  Entomology,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Ernest  N.  Cory,  State  Entomologist  of  Maryland,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 

Dr.  Herbert  L.  Haller,  Assistant  to  the  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Dr.  William  P.  Hayes,  Professor  of  Entomology,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

William  H.  W.  Komp,  Sanitary  Engineer  Director,  Divi- 
sion of  Tropical  Diseases,  National  Institute  of 
Health,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Security 
Agency 

Dr.  Zeno  P.  Metcalf,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Entomology, 
North  Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Col.  Charles  H.  Morehouse,  M.C.,  U.S.A.,  Chief,  Depart- 
ment of  Preventive  Medicine,  School  of  Aviation 
Medicine,  Randolph  Field,  Tex. 

The  Congress,  one  in  a  triennial  series  which 
held  its  last  meeting  at  Berlin  in  1938,  has  as  its 
main  purpose  the  study  and  investigation  of 
methods  for  preventing  the  spread  of  noxious  in- 
sects. This  meeting  is  of  significance  in  view  of 
the  importance  of  insect  control  in  the  interna- 
tional food  situation  and  because  it  will  offer  an 
opportunity  to  appraise  recent  extensive  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  insect  control  both  here  and 
abroad. 
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American  Peace  Policy 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  i 


■ 


President  Sproul,  distinguished  guests,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  : 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  privilege  you  have  given 
me  of  taking  part  in  these  exercises  at  this  great 
university. 

I  regret  that  I  could  not  arrange  my  schedule 
to  permit  me  to  be  here  next  week  at  the  time  for 
which  you  first  invited  me.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  am  pleased  that  an  adjustment  could  be 
made  on  the  part  of  the  university  so  as  to  make 
it  possible  for  me  to  be  here  today. 

Three  years  ago  this  month,  across  the  bay  in 
San  Francisco,  I  witnessed  the  signing  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  That  Charter 
represents  man's  hope  for  a  world  order  based  on 
law  and  for  lasting  peace  based  on  justice. 

Today,  I  have  come  back  to  the  shores  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  to  discuss  with  you  recent  world 
events  and,  in  particular,  to  appraise  the  progress 
we  are  making  toward  world  peace. 

Many  students  here  today  and  in  colleges  across 
the  country  are  veterans.  They  fought  for  peace, 
peace  with  freedom  and  justice.  They,  above  all, 
have  reason  to  expect  a  plain  statement  of  the 
progress  we  are  making  in  that  direction. 

The  American  people  know  from  experience  that 
our  daily  lives  are  affected  not  only  by  what  hap- 
pens in  this  country  but  also  by  events  abroad. 
Most  American  families  bear  the  scars  and  mem- 
ories of  a  war  which  began  thousands  of  miles  from 
this  Nation.  Every  American  wants  to  be  sure 
that  this  country  is  doing  everything  in  its  power 
to  build  a  lasting  peace  and  a  just  peace.  We 
believe  that  such  a  peace  can  be  achieved  by  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

Anyone  can  talk  of  peace.  But  only  the  work 
that  is  done  for  peace  really  counts. 

I  propose  to  describe  the  specific  steps  the  United 
States  has  taken  to  obtain  peace  in  the  world.  I 
propose,  also,  to  discuss  what  further  measures 
we  must  take,  and  what  measures  others  must  take, 
if  our  hopes  for  peace  are  to  be  fulfilled. 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  United  States  has  con- 
sistently done  its  part  in  meeting  the  requirements 
for  a  peaceful  world. 


1  Delivered  at  the  commencement  exercises  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley,  on  June  12,  1948,  and 
released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  on  the  same  date. 
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We  fought  through  World  War  II  with  only  one 
purpose:  to  destroy  the  tyrants  who  tried  to  im- 
pose their  rule  on  the  world  and  enslave  its  people. 
We  sought  no  territories ;  we  asked  for  only  token 
reparations.  At  the  end  of  the  war  we  quickly 
dismantled  the  greatest  military  machine  ever 
built  by  any  nation.  We  withdrew  and  demo- 
bilized the  American  armies  that  had  swept  across 
Europe  and  the  Pacific,  leaving  only  minimum, 
occupation  forces  in  Germany,  Austria,  Japan, : 
and  Korea.  The  nations  which  our  Army  had , 
helped  to  liberate  were  left  free  to  work  out  their 
postwar  problems  without  interference  from  us. 

This  was  not  the  course  of  a  nation  that  sought 
to  impose  its  will  upon  others.  It  was  not  the 
course  of  an  aggressor. 

Long  before  the  fighting  had  ended  our  Gov- 
ernment began  planning  for  a  world  organiza- , 
tion  which  could  provide  security  for  all  nations. 
At  Dumbarton  Oaks,  at  Yalta,  and  at  San  Fran- 
cisco the  United  States  led  the  way  in  preparing 
for  a  strong  and  useful  United  Nations. 

In  the  past  three  years  we  have  taken  a  leading 
part  in  establishing  the  United  Nations  and  the 
related  agencies — such  as  the  World  Bank  and  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization — which  are 
fundamental  to  world  peace  and  prosperity. 

No  action  by  the  United  States  has  revealed 
more  clearly  our  sincere  desire  for  peace  than  our 
proposal  in  the  United  Nations  for  the  inter- 
national control  of  atomic  energy.  In  a  step  with- 
out precedent  we  have  voluntarily  offered  to  share 
with  others  the  secrets  of  atomic  power.  We  ask 
only  for  conditions  that  will  guarantee  its  use  for 
the  benefit  of  humanity — not  for  the  destruction 
of  humanity. 

To  assist  world  economic  recovery  we  have  con- 
tributed nearly  20  billion  dollars  in  loans  and 
grants  to  other  nations.  American  dollars  have 
been  invested  generously  in  the  cause  of  peace  be- 
cause we  know  what  peace  is  worth. 

This  is  a  record  of  action  in  behalf  of  peace 
without  parallel  in  world  history. 

Many  other  nations  have  joined  wholeheartedly 
with  us  in  our  work  for  peace.  They  share  our 
desire  for  international  control  of  atomic  energy, 
for  the  early  conclusion  of  peace  treaties,  for 
world  economic  recovery,  and  for  the  effective 
development  of  the  United  Nations. 
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Why,  then,  after  such  great  exertions  and  huge 
expenditures,  do  we  live  today  in  a  twilight 
period — between  a  war  so  dearly  won  and  a  peace 
that  still  eludes  our  grasp? 

The  answer  is  not  hard  to  find. 

It  lies  largely  in  the  attitude  of  one  nation — 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Long  before  the  war,  the  United  States  estab- 
lished normal  diplomatic  and  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  doing  so,  we 
demonstrated  our  belief  that  it  was  possible  to 
get  along  with  a  nation  whose  economic  and 
political  system  differs  sharply  from  ours. 

During  the  war,  we  worked  with  the  Soviet 
Union  wholeheartedly  in  defeating  the  common 
enemy. 

In  every  way  we  could  we  tried  to  convince  the 
Soviet  Government  that  it  was  possible  and  nec- 
essary for  Allied  unity  to  continue  in  the  great 
task  of  establishing  the  peace.  We  hoped  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  secure  in  her  own  strength  and 
doubly  secure  in  the  respect  of  her  allies,  would 
accept  full  partnership  in  a  peaceful  world  com- 
munity. 

The  record,  however,  is  clear  for  all  to  read. 
The  Soviet  Government  has  rejected  the  invita- 
tion to  participate,  freely  and  on  equal  terms,  in 
a  great  cooperative  program  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Europe.  It  has  constantly  maneuvered 
for  delay  and  for  propaganda  effect  in  every  inter- 
national conference.  It  has  used  the  veto  ex- 
cessively and  unreasonably  in  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations.  It  has  boycotted  the  "Lit- 
tle Assembly"  and  several  special  United  Nations 
commissions.  It  has  used  indirect  aggression 
against  a  number  of  nations  in  eastern  Europe  and 
extreme  pressure  against  others  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  has  intervened  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
many  other  countries  by  means  of  Communist 
parties  directed  from  Moscow. 

The  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  work  with 
its  wartime  allies  for  world  recovery  and  world 
peace  is  the  most  bitter  disappointment  of  our 
time. 

The  great  issues  of  world  peace  and  world  re- 
covery are  sometimes  portrayed  as  disputes  solely 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  is  not  the  case.  The  fact  is  that  not  a  single 
one  of  the  major  unsettled  questions  of  the  post- 
war world  is  primarily  a  disagreement  between 
this  country  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  are  not  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  So- 
viet Union  for  any  territory  or  for  economic  gain. 
iWe  have  no  hostile  or  aggressive  designs  against 
;the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other  country.  We  are 
not  waging  a  "cold  war". 

]  The  cleavage  that  exists  is  not  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States.  It  is  between 
jthe  Soviet  Union  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  great  questions  at  stake  today  affect  not 
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only  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union ;  they 
affect  all  nations. 

Whether  it  be  control  of  atomic  energy,  aggres- 
sion against  small  nations,  the  German  or  the  Aus- 
trian peace  settlements,  or  any  of  the  other  ques- 
tions, the  majority  of  nations  concerned  have 
found  a  common  basis  for  action.  But  in  every 
case  the  majority  agreement  has  been  rejected, 
denounced,  and  openly  attacked  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  her  satellites  whose  policies  it  controls. 

Let  me  repeat:  The  division  has  not  been  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  but 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  free  nations 
of  the  world. 

The  United  States  is  strongly  devoted  to  the 
principle  of  discussion  and  negotiation  in  settling 
international  differences.  We  do  not  believe  in 
settling  international  differences  by  force.  There 
are  certain  types  of  disputes  in  international  af- 
fairs which  can  and  must  be  settled  by  negotia- 
tion and  agreement. 

But  there  are  others  which  are  not  susceptible 
to  negotiation. 

There  is  nothing  to  negotiate  when  one  nation 
disregards  the  principles  of  international  conduct 
to  which  all  members  of  the  United  Nations  sub- 
scribed. There  is  nothing  to  negotiate  when  one 
nation  habitually  uses  coercion  and  open  aggres- 
sion in  international  affairs. 

What  the  world  needs  in  order  to  regain  a  sense 
of  security  is  an  end  to  Soviet  obstruction  and  ag- 
gression. I  will  give  you  two  clear  illustrations 
of  what  I  have  in  mind. 

The  situation  in  Greece  has  caused  great  uneasi- 
ness throughout  the  world.  It  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  series  of  investigations  on  the  part  of  commis- 
sions of  the  United  Nations.  The  facts  have  been 
established  over  and  over  again  by  these  investiga- 
tions. They  are  clear  beyond  dispute.  Some  20,- 
000  Greek  guerrillas  have  been  able  to  keep  Greece 
in  a  state  of  unrest  and  to  disrupt  Greek  recovery, 
primarily  because  of  the  aid  and  comfort  they 
have  been  receiving  from  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries of  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  and  Albania. 

Last  October  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly adopted  a  resolution  calling  upon  Bul- 
garia, Yugoslavia,  and  Albania  to  stop  their  illegal 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  Greek  rebels.  This  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to  by  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
membership  of  the  United  Nations.  But  it  has 
been  boycotted  by  Russia. 

The  situation  in  Greece  requires  no  special  nego- 
tiation, or  discussion,  or  conference. 

On  its  own  initiative  the  Soviet  Government  can 
cease  its  boycott  of  the  United  Nations  recom- 
mendation. It  can  join  with  other  nations  in 
stopping  illegal  foreign  support  of  the  Greek 
guerrillas  so  that  Greece  may  have  an  opportunity 
for  peaceful  reconstruction. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  genuinely  desires  to  make  a 
contribution  to  peace  and  recovery  in  the  world 
it  can  prove  it  in  Greece. 
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The  situation  in  Korea  is  also  disturbing.  There 
the  Soviet  Government  has  defied  the  clearly  ex- 
pressed will  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
United  Nations  by  boycotting  the  United  Nations 
Temporary  Commission  on  Korea.  This  commis- 
sion was  created  last  fall  by  the  General  Assembly 
to  help  set  up  a  Korean  national  government  based 
on  free  and  democratic  elections. 

The  Soviet  boycott  has  prevented  the  residents 
of  the  northern  zone  of  Korea  from  electing  repre- 
sentatives to  establish  a  unified  national  govern- 
ment for  Korea. 

The  situation  in  Korea  requires  no  special  nego- 
tiation, or  discussion,  or  conference. 

On  its  own  initiative  the  Soviet  Government  can 
abandon  its  boycott  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission. It  can  permit  the  people  of  North  Korea 
to  work  with  their  compatriots  in  the  south  in 
creating  an  independent  and  democratic  nation. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  genuinely  desires  to  make  a 
contribution  to  peace  and  recovery  in  the  world, 
it  can  prove  it  in  Korea. 

In  these  questions,  as  in  all  others,  there  are 
practical  ways  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  show  its 
good  faith  by  proper  action. 

The  United  States  will  always  respond  to  an 
honest  move  by  any  nation  to  further  the  prin- 
ciples and  purposes  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

But  no  nation  has  the  right  to  exact  a  price  for 
good  behavior. 

What  is  needed  is  a  will  for  peace.  What  is 
needed  is  the  abandonment  of  the  absurd  idea  that 
the  capitalistic  nations  will  collapse  and  that  in- 
stability in  international  affairs  will  hasten  their 
collapse,  leaving  the  world  free  for  communism. 

It  is  possible  for  different  economic  systems  to 
live  side  by  side  and  in  peace,  one  with  the  other, 
provided  one  of  these  systems  is  not  determined  to 
destroy  the  other  by  force. 

I  have  said  before  and  I  repeat  now :  The  door  is 
always  open  for  honest  negotiations  looking  to- 
ward genuine  settlements. 

The  door  is  not  open,  however,  for  deals  be- 
tween great  powers  to  the  detriment  of  other  na- 
tions or  at  the  expense  of  principle.  We  refuse  to 
play  fast  and  loose  with  man's  hope  for  peace. 
That  hope  for  peace  is  too  sacred  to  be  trifled  with 
for  propaganda  purposes,  or  selfish  advantage,  by 
an  individual  or  nation.  We  are  interested  in 
peace — not  in  propaganda. 

We  shall  judge  the  policy  of  every  nation  by 
whether  it  advances  or  obstructs  world  progress 
toward  peace,  and  we  wish  our  own  policy  to  be 
judged  by  the  same  standard. 

I  stated  our  American  policy  for  peace  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  It  has  been  restated  many  times, 
but  I  shall  repeat  essential  elements  of  our  policy 
again  so  that  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding 
anywhere  by  anyone. 
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"We  seek  no  territorial  expansion  or  selfish 
advantage. 

'We  have  no  plans  for  aggression  against  any 
other  state,  large  or  small. 

"We  have  no  objective  which  need  clash  with  the 
peaceful  aims  of  any  other  nation." 

The  United  States  has  been  conscientious  and 
consistent  in  its  devotion  to  these  principles. 

We  have  sought  to  assist  free  nations  in  creating 
economic  conditions  under  which  free  institutions 
can  survive  and  flourish. 

We  have  sought  through  the  United  Nations  the 
development  of  a  world  order  in  which  each  nation 
feels  secure  under  law  and  can  make  its  contribu- 
tion to  world  civilization  in  accordance  with  its 
own  means  and  national  tradition. 

We  have  sought  to  help  free  nations  protect1 
themselves  against  aggression.  We  know  that, 
peace  through  weakness  has  proved  to  be  a  danger- 
ous illusion.  We  are  determined,  therefore,  to:' 
keep  strong  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

This  course  is  not  an  easy  one.  But  it  is  the 
practical,  realistic  path  to  peace.  It  has  required,, 
and  will  continue  to  require,  hard  work  and  some 
sacrifice  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  But' 
from  many  quarters  there  is  tangible  evidence- 
that  it  is  succeeding. 

This  is  the  course  we  must  follow.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose that  we  shall  be  turned  aside  by  those  who 
want  to  see  us  fail. 

Our  policy  will  continue  to  be  a  policy  of  re- 
covery, reconstruction,  prosperity — and  peace  with 
freedom  and  justice.  In  its  furtherance,  we  gladly 
join  with  all  those  of  like  purpose. 

The  only  expansion  we  are  interested  in  is  the 
expansion  of  human  freedom  and  the  wider  enjoy- 
ment of  the  good  things  of  the  earth  in  all 
countries. 

The  only  prize  we  covet  is  the  respect  and  good- 
will of  our  fellow  members  of  the  family  of 
nations. 

The  only  realm  in  which  we  aspire  to  eminence 
exists  in  the  minds  of  men,  where  authority  is 
exercised  through  the  qualities  of  sincerity,  com- 
passion, and  right  conduct. 

Abiding  devotion  to  these  ideals  and  profound 
faith  in  their  ultimate  triumph  sustain  and  guide 
the  American  people  in  the  service  of  the  most 
compelling  cause  of  our  time — the  crusade  for 
peace. 

I  believe  the  men  and  women  of  every  part  of 
the  globe  intensely  desire  peace  and  freedom.  I 
believe  good  people  everywhere  will  not  permit 
their  rulers,  no  matter  how  powerful  they  may: 
have  made  themselves,  to  lead  them  to  destruction. 
America  has  faith  in  people.  It  knows  that  rulers 
rise  and  fall,  but  people  live  on. 

The  American  people,  from  the  mighty  rostrum 
of  the  United  Nations,  call  out  to  all  peoples  of  the 
world  to  join  with  them  to  preserve  the  peace. 
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[Released  to  the  press  June  7] 

In  accordance  with  an  announcement  issued  on 
June  2  at  the  conclusion  of  informal  discussions 
on  Germany  between  representatives  of  United 
States,  United  Kingdom,  France  and  three  Bene- 
lux countries  [Belgium,  Netherlands,  Luxem- 
bourg] a  report  containing  agreed  recommenda- 
tions on  all  items  discussed  was  submitted  to  their 
respective  governments.  These  recommendations 
have  been  submitted  as  a  whole  since  their  main 
provisions  are  mutually  dependent  and  form  an 
indivisible  program.  Principal  features  of  this 
report  are  the  following : 

I.  Association  of  Benelux  Countries  in  Policy 
Regarding  Germany 

The  recommendations  include  specific  provisions 
for  a  close  association  between  military  govern- 
ments and  Benelux  representatives  in  Germany 
on  matters  affecting  Benelux  interests.  Moreover 
full  opportunities  will  be  given  the  Benelux  rep- 
resentatives to  be  kept  informed  of  developments 
in  the  western  zones. 

II.  Role  of  the  German  Economy  in  the  Euro- 
pean Economy  and  Control  of  the  Ruhr 

(A)  As  stated  in  the  communique  of  March  6 
it  had  been  agreed  that  for  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  countries  of  western  Eu- 
rope and  of  a  democratic  Germany,  there  must  be 
a  close  association  of  their  economic  life.  This 
close  association,  which  will  enable  Germany  to 
contribute  to  and  participate  in  European  recov- 
ery, has  been  ensured  by  the  inclusion  on  April  16 
of  the  combined  zone  and  French  zone  in  the  or- 
ganization for  European  economic  cooperation  as 
full  members. 

(B)  It  was  agreed  to  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  authority  for  the  control 
of  the  Ruhr  in  which  United  States,  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Benelux  countries  and  Ger- 
many would  participate,  and  which  does  not 
involve  the  political  separation  of  the  Ruhr  area 
from  Germany.  It  does,  however,  contemplate 
control  of  distribution  of  coal,  coke  and  steel  of 
Ruhr  in  order  that  on  the  one  hand  industrial 
concentration  in  that  area  shall  not  become 
an  instrument  of  aggression,  and  on  the  other 
will  be  able  to  make  its  contribution  to  all  countries 
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participating  in  a  European  cooperative  economic 
program,  including,  of  course,  Germany  itself.  A 
draft  agreement  containing  the  provisions  for  its 
establishment  is  attached  as  annex  I.  This  agree- 
ment is  to  be  concluded  by  the  United  States, 
United  Kingdom  and  France  as  occupying  pow- 
ers. Moreover  the  Benelux  countries  are  to  be 
fully  associated  with  the  preparation  of  the  more 
detailed  agreement  provided  for  in  article  12,  and 
are  to  be  consulted  as  to  the  time  when  the  author- 
ity begins  to  exercise  its  functions. 

(C)  Arising  out  of  the  discussions  on  the  Ruhr 
it  has  been  recommended  that  the  principle  of  non- 
discrimination against  foreign  interests  in  Ger- 
many be  reaffirmed,  and  that  each  government 
should  promptly  study  the  problem  of  safeguard- 
ing foreign  interests  in  order  that  there  may  be 
subsequently  established  as  soon  as  possible  an 
intergovernmental  group  to  review  the  question 
and  make  recommendations  to  their  governments. 

III.  Evolution  of  Political  and  Economic 
Organization  of  Germany 

(A)  Further  consideration  has  been  given  by 
all  delegates  to  the  problem  of  the  evolution  of 
the  political  and  economic  organization  of  Ger- 
many. They  recognize,  taking  into  account  the 
present  situation,  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  the 
German  people  the  opportunity  to  achieve  on  the 
basis  of  a  free  and  democratic  form  of  government 
the  eventual  re-establishment  of  German  unity  at 
present  disrupted.  In  these  circumstances  they 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable that  the  German  people  in  the  different 
states  should  now  be  free  to  establish  for  them- 
selves the  political  organization  and  institutions 
which  will  enable  them  to  assume  those  govern- 
mental responsibilities  which  are  compatible  with 
the  minimum  requirements  of  occupation  and  con- 
trol and  which  ultimately  will  enable  them  to  as- 
sume full  governmental  responsibility.  The  dele- 
gates consider  that  the  people  in  the  states  will 
wish  to  establish  a  constitution  with  provisions 
which  will  allow  all  the  German  states  to  subscribe 
as  soon  as  circumstances  permit. 

Therefore  the  delegates  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend to  their  governments  that  the  military  gov- 
ernors should  hold  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Minis- 
ters-President of  the  western  zone  in  Germany. 
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At  that  meeting  the  Ministers-President  will  be 
authorized  to  convene  a  Constituent  Assembly  in 
order  to  prepare  a  constitution  for  the  approval  of 
the  participating  states. 

Delegates  to  this  Constituent  Assembly  will  be 
chosen  in  each  of  the  states  in  accordance  with 
procedure  and  regulations  to  be  determined  by  the 
legislative  bodies  of  the  individual  states. 

The  constitution  should  be  such  as  to  enable  the 
Germans  to  play  their  part  in  bringing  to  an  end 
the  present  division  of  Germany  not  by  the  re- 
constitution  of  a  centralized  Reich  but  by  means 
of  a  federal  form  of  government  which  adequately 
protects  the  rights  of  the  respective  states,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  provides  for  adequate  cen- 
tral authority  and  which  guarantees  the  rights 
and  freedoms  of  the  individual. 

If  the  constitution  as  prepared  by  the  Constit- 
uent Assembly  does  not  conflict  with  these  general 
principles  the  military  governors  will  authorize 
its  submission  for  ratification  by  the  people  in 
the  respective  states. 

At  the  meeting  with  the  military  governors 
the  Ministers-President  will  also  be  authorized 
to  examine  the  boundaries  of  the  several  states  in 
order  to  determine  what  modifications  might  be 
proposed  to  the  military  governors  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  a  definitive  system  which  is  satis- 
factory to  the  peoples  concerned. 

(B)  Further  discussions  have  taken  place 
between  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom  and 
French  delegations  on  measures  for  coordinating 
economic  policies  and  practices  in  the  combined 
zone  and  the  French  zone.  Agreed  recommenda- 
tions have  been  reached  on  the  joint  conduct  and 
control  of  the  external  trade  of  the  whole  area. 
It  has  been  recognized  that  a  complete  economic 
merger  of  the  two  areas  cannot  effectively  take 
place  until  further  progress  has  been  made  in 
establishing  the  necessary  German  institutions 
common  to  the  entire  area. 

IV.  Provisional  Territorial  Arrangements 

The  delegations  have  agreed  to  submit  for  the 
consideration  of  their  governments  proposals  for 
dealing  with  certain  minor  provisional  territorial 
adjustments  in  connection  with  the  western  fron- 
tiers of  Germany. 

V.  Security 

This  problem  was  considered  in  three  aspects: 
(A)  General  Provisions.  (B)  Measures  during 
the  period  in  which  the  occupying  powers  retain 
supreme  authority  in  Germany.  (C)  Measures 
after  the  period  in  which  the  occupying  powers 
retain  supreme  authority  in  Germany. 

General  Provisions 
The    United    States,    United    Kingdom    and 
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French  Delegates  reiterated  the  firm  views  oi 
their  governments  that  there  could  not  be  anj 
general  withdrawal  of  their  forces  from  Germany 
until  the  peace  of  Europe  is  secured  and  without 
prior  consultation.  During  this  period  then 
should  be  no  general  withdrawal  of  the  forces 
of  occupation  of  the  United  States,  France  or  the 
United  Kingdom  without  prior  consultation.  It 
was  further  recommended  that  the  governments 
concerned  should  consult  if  any  of  them  should 
consider  that  there  was  a  danger  of  resurgence 
of  German  military  power  or  of  the  adoption  bj 
Germany  of  a  policy  of  aggression. 

Measures  during  the  period  in  which  the  occupy- 
ing powers  retain  supreme  authority  in  Germany 

The  prohibitions  on  the  German  armed  forces- 
and  the  German  General  Staff  as  contained  in 
4-power  agreements  were  reaffirmed,  as  well  as 
the  exercise  of  controls  by  the  military  governors 
with  respect  to  disarmament  and  demilitarization, 
level  of  industry  and  certain  aspects  of  scientific 
research.  To  ensure  the  maintenance  of  disarm- 
ament and  demilitarization  in  the  interests  of  se- 
curity, the  three  military  governors  should  sei* 
up  a  military  security  board  in  the  western  zones 
of  Germany  to  carry  out  the  proper  inspections 
and  make  the  necessary  recommendations  to  the 
military  governors,  who  decide  the  action  to  be 
taken. 

Measures  after  the  period  in  which  the  occupying 
powers  retain  supreme  authority  in  Germany 

It  was  affirmed  that  Germany  must  not  again 
be  permitted  to  become  an  aggressive  power  and 
that  prior  to  the  general  withdrawal  of  the  forces 
of  occupation  agreement  will  be  reached  among 
the  governments  concerned  with  respect  to  neces- 
sary measures  of  demilitarization,  disarmament 
and  control  of  industry  and  with  respect  to  occupa- 
tion of  key  areas.  Also  there  should  be  a  system 
of  inspection  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  the 
agreed  provisions  of  German  disarmament  and 
demilitarization. 

The  present  recommendations,  which  in  no  way 
preclude  and  on  the  contrary  should  facilitate 
eventual  4-power  agreement  on  the  German 
problem,  are  designed  to  solve  the  urgent  political 
and  economic  problems  arising  out  of  the  present 
situation  in  Germany.  Because  of  the  previous 
failure  to  reach  comprehensive  4-power  deci- 
sions on  Germany,  the  measures  recommended 
mark  a  step  forward  in  the  policy  which  the 
powers  represented  at  these  talks  are  determined 
to  follow  with  respect  to  the  economic  reconstruc- 
tion of  western  Europe,  including  Germany,  and 
with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  a  basis  for  the 
participation  of  a  democratic  Germany  in  the  com- 
munity of  free  peoples. 
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RECOMMENDATION   BY    THE    LONDON    CONFERENCE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
UNITED   KINGDOM,   FRANCE   AND   BELGIUM,   NETHERLANDS  AND  LUXEMBOURG   ON   INTERNATIONAL 

CONTROL  OF  THE  RUHR 


Whereas  international  security  and  general  eco- 
nomic recovery  require : 

— that  the  resources  of  the  Ruhr  shall  not  in  the 
future  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  aggression  but 
shall  be  used  in  the  interests  of  peace ; 
— that  access  to  the  coal,  coke  and  steel  of  the 
Ruhr,  which  was  previously  subject  to  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  Germany,  be  in  the  future  guar- 
anteed without  discrimination  to  the  countries  of 
Europe  cooperating  in  the  common  economic  good ; 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  for  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  these  countries  and  a  demo- 
cratic Germany  that  there  be  close  association  of 
their  economic  life; 

Whereas  it  is  important  that  trade  between  the 
countries  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
should  be  facilitated  by  lowering  trade  barriers 
and  by  any  other  means, 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States,  United 
Kingdom  and  France,  after  consultation  with  the 
Governments  of  the  Netherlands,  Belgium  and 
Luxembourg,  have  agreed  as  follows : 

1.  An  international  control  shall  be  set  up  in 
the  Ruhr  and  exercised  by  an  International  Au- 
thority for  the  Ruhr  (hereinafter  called  the  Inter- 
national Authority)  ;  the  International  Authority 
shall  be  organised  forthwith  and  shall  begin  to 
exercise  its  functions  at  a  time  to  be  determined  by 
the  contracting  Governments,  and  in  any  case 
before  the  establishment  of  a  provisional  German 
Government. 

2.  The  International  Authority  shall  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
Luxembourg  and  Germany. 

3.  The  International  Authority  shall  take  its 
decisions  by  majority  vote.  The  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  France  and  Germany  shall  have 
three  votes  each,  and  the  Netherlands,  Belgium 
and  Luxembourg  one  vote  each. 

.  4.  Until  the  contracting  Governments  decide 
lotherwise,  the  representative  of  Germany  shall  be 
designated  and  the  vote  for  Germany  exercised 
by  those  Powers  which  share  the  responsibility 
tor  the  economic  administration  of  that  part  of 
Germany  which  includes  the  Ruhr  (hereinafter 
Called  "the  Occupying  Powers  concerned"). 
'  5.  The  functions  of  the  International  Authority 
shall,  subject  to  existing  or  future  international 
>greements  among  the  contracting  governments 
concerning  the  allocation  of  coal,  coke  and  steel,  be 
;is  follows: 

(a)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  6  below, 
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to  make  the  division  of  coal,  coke  and  steel  from 
the  Ruhr  as  between  German  consumption  and 
export,  in  order  to  ensure  adequate  access  to  sup- 
plies of  these  products,  taking  into  account  the 
essential  needs  of  Germany 

(b)  to  ensure  that  the  German  authorities  do 
not  institute,  carry  out  or  permit  artificial  meas- 
ures or  discriminatory  practices  which  would  dis- 
tort the  movement  of  Ruhr  coal,  coke  and  steel 
in  international  trade,  except  for  measures  of  pro- 
tection approved  by  the  International  Authority 

(c)  to  exercise,  in  the  circumstances  envisaged 
in  Article  10(b)  below,  the  powers  described  in 
Article  9(b)  below. 

(d)  During  the  period  in  which  the  Occupying 
Powers  concerned  exercise  supreme  authority 
(which  period  is  hereinafter  called  "The  Control 
Period")  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  occupa- 
tion authorities  concerned  measures  which  would 
ensure,  and  thereafter  itself  to  ensure,  safeguard 
and  protection  for  coal,  coke  and  steel  enterprises 
in  the  Ruhr  involving  foreign  interests,  within  the 
framework  of  existing  or  future  agreements  be- 
tween the  Allied  Governments  represented  on  the 
Authority. 

6.  (a)  The  findings  of  the  International  Au- 
thority under  the  provisions  of  Article  5(a)  shall 
be  consistent  with  the  programmes  of  the  C.E.E.C. 
for  the  recovery  of  the  participating  countries. 

(b)  During  the  Control  Period,  or  until  such 
earlier  time  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
tracting Governments,  the  findings  of  the  Inter- 
national Authority  under  the  provisions  of  Arti- 
cle 5(a)  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Military  Gov- 
ernors for  implementation.  The  Military  Gover- 
nors will  proceed  with  the  implementation  of  these 
findings  (1)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  any 
agreements  relative  to  the  provision  of  financial 
assistance  to  Germany  which  are  now  or  may  come 
in  effect  between  any  two  or  more  of  the  con- 
tracting Governments;  and  (2)  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  any  existing  international  agree- 
ment among  the  contracting  Governments,  or  ex- 
tension thereof,  with  respect  to  the  allocation  of 
coal  and  coke. 

7.  The  International  Authority  shall  have  the 
right : 

(a)  to  receive  regular  reports  on  production, 
distribution  and  consumption  of  Ruhr  coal,  coke 
and  steel ; 

(b)  to  demand  additional  reports  on  these  sub- 
jects whenever  necessary; 

(c)  to  verify  the  information  at  its  disposal  by 
enquiries  on  the  spot  and  by  subpoena  and  exam- 
ination of  witnesses ; 
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(d)  to  call  for  information  about  supplies  of 
coal,  coke  and  steel  from  sources  other  than  the 
Ruhr. 

8.  During  the  Control  Period  the  occupation 
authorities  concerned  will  maintain  adequate  con- 
trol over  the  management  in  the  Ruhr  coal  and  coke 
industry. 

9.  During  the  Control  Period,  or  until  such 
earlier  time  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  contract- 
ing Governments,  the  occupation  authorities  con- 
cerned will  maintain 

(a)  such  powers  in  respect  of  the  coal,  coke  and 
steel  industries  of  the  Ruhr  as  will  enable  the  In- 
ternational Authority  to  perform  the  functions 
and  exercise  the  rights  assigned  to  it  in  Articles  5 
and  7  above,  and  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  decisions  with  respect  to  the  export  of 
these  products  from  Germany  are  carried  out ; 

(b)  such  further  powers  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enforce  the  disarmament  of  Germany,  including 
power  to  control  the  supply  of  Ruhr  coal,  coke  and 
steel  to  any  industries  which  may  be  prohibited  or 
limited  in  the  interests  of  security  by  agreement 
among  the  contracting  Governments  or  under  the 
terms  of  any  international  agreement  to  which 
they  shall  become  party. 

10.  (a)  When  the  occupation  authorities  con- 
cerned relinquish  the  powers  referred  to  in  Article 
9(a)  the  German  authorities  shall  be  responsible  to 
the  International  Authority  for  enabling  it  to  per- 
form the  functions  and  exercise  the  rights  assigned 
to  it  in  Articles  5  and  7  above  and  shall  take  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
decisions  of  the  International  Authority  are 
carried  out. 


(b)  When  the  occupation  authorities  concerned 
relinquish  the  further  powers  referred  to  in 
Article  9(b)  these  powers  shall  be  transferred  to 
such  international  body  as  may  be  designated  for 
these  purposes  by  the  Peace  Settlement  or  by  any 
international  Agreement  to  which  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments represented  on  the  Authority  are  parties, 
and  the  Authority  shall  cooperate  with  that  inter- 
national body  in  such  ways  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  Peace  Settlement  or  by  such  international 
agreement.  If  no  such  international  body  is  set 
up,  these  powers  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Authority  but  shall  be  exercised  only  by  the  Allied 
representatives  on  the  Authority. 

11.  Should  the  German  Government  not  carry 
out  the  decisions  of  the  International  Authority, 
the  latter  may,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Allied  ' 
representatives,  find  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment is  in  default  on  its  obligations  and  recom-  , 
mend,  to  the  occupation  authorities  during  the 
Control  Period,  and  thereafter  to  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments represented  on  the  Authority,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  necessary  enforcement  measures, 
provided  however  that  before  such  enforcement  : 
measures  are  applied  the  German  Government 
shall  be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing. At  the  expiry  of  the  Control  Period,  these 
enforcement  measures  shall  be  applied  in  accord- 
ance with  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  Peace 
Settlement  or  any  international  agreement  to 
which  the  Allied  Governments  represented  on  the 
Authority  are  parties. 

12.  This  Agreement  constitutes  a  statement  of 
principles  which  shall  form  the  basis  for  a  more  , 
detailed  agreement  setting  up  the  International 
Authority. 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  MARSHALL 


[Released  to  the  press  June  9] 

I  wish  to  announce  that  the  U.S.  Government 
approves  and  accepts  the  recommendations  of  the 
London  conference  of  the  western  powers  respect- 
ing Germany. 

The  U.S.  Government  believes  that  the  London 
recommendations,  which  at  the  outset  will  apply 
to  the  larger  part  of  Germany,  represent  a  major 
step  toward  a  comprehensive  solution  of  German 
problems.  The  recommendations  are  the  product 
of  intensive  study  and  prolonged  negotiation  in 
the  course  of  which  mutually  beneficial  agree- 
ments were  reached.  These  agreements,  includ- 
ing that  relating  to  the  Ruhr,  constitute  a  program 
which,  while  continuing  adequate  security  safe- 
guards and  reenf  orcing  controls  over  demilitariza- 
tion, offers  the  Germans  the  opportunity  of  peace- 
ful reconstruction  and  self-government  in  keeping 
with  the  principles  of  the  Potsdam  agreement. 

The  U.S.  favors  a  united  Germany  but  has  con- 
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sistently  stressed  that  political  unity  must  proceed 
from  economic  unity  and  that  both  must  be  based 
on  a  recognition  of  individual  liberties.  Eco- 
nomic unity  embraces  the  free  movement  of  per- 
sons throughout  all  of  Germany,  the  free  move- 
ment of  trade,  a  common  export-import  program, 
and  the  cessation  by  the  Soviets  of  reparation  re- 
movals from  current  production.  The  three 
western  powers  tried  without  success  to  obtain 
Soviet  acceptance  of  these  principles,  which  are 
fair  and  just  and  offer  the  only  means  for  the 
establishment  of  German  unity. 

The  governments  represented  at  London  con- 
sider that  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  Germany 
should  be  united  economically  and  be  permitted 
to  contribute  to,  and  share  in,  the  welfare  of  those 
countries  of  Europe  which  are  cooperating  in  the 
common  economic  good.  It  was  likewise  agreed 
that  the  Germans  in  the  western  area  should  now 
be  free  to  proceed  with  the  assumption  of  govern- 
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nental  responsibilities  which  would  enable  them 
o  give  effective  assistance  toward  these  ends  and 
oward  the  evolution  of  their  own  political  future 
ilong  peaceful  lines.  It  is  envisaged  that  a  con- 
titution  for  a  federal  government  will  be  drawn 
lp  by  the  Germans  themselves  through  delegates 
!rom  the  participating  states.  This  constitution 
hould  insure  the  normal  functioning  of  free  polit- 
cal  institutions,  should  guarantee  basic  civil 
iberties  for  the  individual,  and  should  provide  for 
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the  ultimate  adherence  of  all  the  German  states 
as  soon  as  circumstances  permit. 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  London 
program  will  stand  the  test  of  experience  and  that 
if  conditions  can  be  developed  for  its  application 
to  Germany  as  a  whole  it  would  resolve  the  issues 
which  have  thus  far  divided  Germany  under  the 
occupation  powers  and  would  thereby  remove  the 
principal  obstacle  to  the  development  of  a  peace- 
ful Europe. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 


[Released  to  the  press  June  7] 

The  United  States  has  for  two  years  endeavored 
o  bring  to  a  decision  the  major  issues  arising  from 
he  defeat  of  Germany  and  to  make  progress 
oward  a  general  European  settlement.  Soviet 
>olicy  and  action  have  thwarted  all  efforts,  both 
n  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  two  long 
essions  (March-April  and  November-December, 
947)  and  in  the  Allied  Control  Authority,  to  ar- 
ive  at  agreed  solutions  of  the  most  pressing  Ger- 
aan  problems.  In  consequence  an  intolerable  sit- 
;ation  arose.  Germany  became  sharply  divided 
rito  separate  administrative  areas  with  only  slight 
oordination  of  policy  or  administration  among 
hem  and  was  thus  reduced  to  a  state  of  economic 
haos,  distress,  and  despair.  The  western  nations 
ould  no  longer  permit  such  conditions  to  continue 
s  an  obstacle  to  the  orderly  recovery  of  Germany 
nd  of  Europe. 

The  discussions  in  the  Cfm  had  made  clear  that 
he  three  western  powers  had  reached  a  large 
leasure  of  agreement  on  most  basic  issues.  Fol- 
ding the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
sters in  December  1947,  it  was  therefore  con- 
idered  fitting  that  these  powers  should  concert 
ommon  policies  for  the  area  of  Germany  under 
heir  control,  constituting  about  two  thirds  of 
ccupied  Germany  and  having  a  population  of 
early  50  million  people.  At  informal  conversa- 
ions  in  London  (February-March  and  April- 
lay,  1948) ,  with  which  the  Benelux  countries  were 
ssociated,  agreements  were  reached  by  the  par- 
icipating  delegations  on  fundamental  problems 
inherent  in  the  reconstruction  of  Germany.  There 
pas  agreement  that  German  unity  should  be  recon- 
'ituted  upon  a  basis  which  would  insure  German 
jnd  European  recovery  within  a  proper  framework 
f  European  security  and  the  establishment  of  a 
democratic  political  organization  for  Germany, 
phis  program  was  necessarily  to  be  limited  in  its 
jPplication  for  the  present  to  western  Germany 
ut  was  to  constitute  the  basis  of  a  policy  of  the 
Western  nations  for  all  of  Germany  should  German 
(nity  be  re-established.  The  agreed  measures 
jave  been  presented  in  the  form  of  recommenda- 
!  ons  to  the  respective  governments. 
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The  most  important  agreements  relate  to  the 
role  of  the  German  economy  in  European  recovery, 
allocation  of  Ruhr  products,  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, territorial  questions,  and  security. 

1.  Germany  and  European  Recovery 

It  has  lately  become  apparent,  even  to  those 
most  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  German  eco- 
nomic revival,  that  German  reconstruction  is  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  of  Europe.  Not  only  would 
a  chronically  depressed  Germany  be  unable  to  con- 
tribute sorely  needed  goods  and  materials  to  the 
participating  countries  of  the  Erp,  but  it  would 
constitute  a  positive  menace  to  the  prosperity  and 
security  of  these  countries.  It  has  now  been  fully 
agreed  that  the  bizonal  area,  including  the  critical 
Ruhr  industrial  complex,  and  the  French  zone 
should  participate  in  the  recovery  program  and 
should  be  enabled  to  make  a  major  contribution 
to  its  success.  In  these  plans  there  is  no  intent  that 
German  recovery  shall  have  priority  over  the  needs 
of  other  participating  countries  but  only  the  intent 
that  Germany  shall  share  in  the  common  effort 
and  the  common  welfare. 

2.  International  Authority  for  the  Allocation  of 
Principal  Ruhr  Products 

For  years  there  has  been  controversy,  often  em- 
bittered, concerning  the  position  of  the  vital  in- 
dustrial area  of  the  Ruhr  in  the  new  Europe.  It 
has  come  to  be  generally  admitted  that  there  can 
be  neither  (a)  liquidation  of  the  Ruhr  industrial 
potential  nor  (b)  restoration  of  Ruhr  industries 
to  exclusive  German  control.  Two  major  objec- 
tives must  be  assured;  first,  that  Ruhr  resources 
may  never  be  used  for  warlike  purposes  and  sec- 
ond, that  their  exploitation  must  serve  the  gen- 
eral European  welfare,  not  Germany  exclusively, 
yet  not  excluding  Germany. 

To  this  end  an  agreement  was  reached  whereby 
an  International  Authority  should  determine  the 
allocation  of  the  most  vital  Ruhr  industrial  re- 
sources as  between  domestic  consumption  and  ex- 
port. Germany  is  to  be  represented  on  the  Au- 
thority, and  the  partnership  of  the  countries 
immediately  concerned  should  result  in  a  closer 
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association  of  their  economic  life.  The  Ruhr  is 
to  remain  German,  and  hence  this  solution  should 
not  give  rise  to  dangerous  irredentist  sentiments. 
The  Authority  will  have  ample  competence  to  in- 
sure that  the  Ruhr  is  not  converted  into  a  military 
arsenal.  Allocation  of  needed  materials  will  be 
on  a  fair  and  nondiscriminatory  basis.  Moreover 
on  the  basis  of  existing  and  possible  future  agree- 
ments regarding  financial  responsibility  in  Ger- 
many, the  interests  of  the  United  States  will  be 
protected  during  such  time  as  it  may  make  the 
major  financial  contribution. 

3.  German  Government 

The  three  western  powers  have  been  for  some 
time  deeply  concerned  that  there  is  no  political 
organization  in  Germany  capable  of  regulating 
economic  matters  and  serving  as  a  focus  for  the 
revival  of  democratic  political  life.  It  is  more- 
over clear  that  the  European  Recovery  Program 
for  western  Germany  can  only  be  administered 
successfully  by  a  competent  German  government. 

The  western  powers  have  continuously  en- 
deavored to  obtain  quadripartite  agreement  to 
setting  up  a  German  government  which  would 
avoid  dangerous  over-centralization,  yet  which 
would  insure  democratic  rights  and  practices  and 
would  be  empowered  to  participate  in  a  program 
for  German  and  European  economic  recovery. 
The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  has  per- 
sistently obstructed  such  agreement  by  holding 
to  terms  inconsistent  with  these  objectives.  The 
western  powers  have  now  agreed  to  a  series  of 
procedures  leading  to  the  creation  by  the  Germans 
of  a  democratic  government  on  a  federal  basis 
and  resting  on  the  foundation  of  a  popular  con- 
stitution. This  government  is  to  be  provisional 
in  character  but  will  represent  the  first  major  step 
since  the  war  toward  the  realization  of  German 
unity.  It  will  adequately  protect  the  rights  of 
the  participating  states  and  the  freedoms  of  the 
individual  while  insuring  adequate  central  au- 
thority to  deal  with  the  urgent  problems  of  west- 
ern Germany  as  a  whole.  In  this  process  the 
Germans  will  have  an  opportunity  to  manifest 
their  wish  for  self-government,  and  the  constitu- 
tion essentially  will  be  one  of  German  devising 
and  acceptance. 

The  vital  prerogatives  of  the  occupying  powers 
will  be  safeguarded  by  an  occupation  statute  which 
will  delimit  the  powers  reserved  to  the  occupation 
authorities  while  granting  broad  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  judicial  powers  to  the  German  govern- 
ment. Such  a  statute,  to  be  drafted  by  the  mili- 
tary governors  in  consultation  with  German  rep- 
resentatives, will  clarify  the  legal  basis  for  actions 
either  by  the  occupation  authorities  or  the  German 
federal  and  state  governments.  The  grant  of 
broad  powers  and  responsibility  to  the  Germans 
should  give  a  greater  reality  to  German  political 
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life  and  promote  the  development  of  democratic 
institutions. 

Such  a  government  is  designed  not  to  split  Ger- 
many but  to  provide  a  basis  and  starting  point  for 
ultimate  German  unity.  A  German  government 
created  by  democratic  procedures  and  representing 
nearly  three  fourths  of  the  German  people  should 
make  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  forces  of  German 
democracy  in  all  areas. 

4.  Territorial  Questions 

There  is  no  intention  to  make  a  final  decision 
on  German  frontier  questions  at  this  time,  a  task; 
properly  pertaining  to  the  peace  settlement.  But 
it  is  considered  proper,  in  the  interest  of  economic 
and  political  stability,  to  make  a  preliminary  ex- 
amination of  boundary  problems  in  the  west  with 
a  view  to  making  such  minor  provisional  territorial 
adjustments  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  inter- 
ested parties.  Final  delimitation  of  all  German 
frontiers  is  to  be  deferred  until  the  definitive 
peace  treaty. 

5.  Security 

The  western  powers  have  been  fully  aware  at  all, 
times  of  the  need  of  guaranties  against  a  revival 
of  German  military  power,  a  need  accentuated  by 
previous  failures  to  reach  quadripartite  agreement 
in  this  matter.  The  French  Government  in  partic- 
ular has  been  acutely  aware  of  the  possible  dan- 
gers inherent  in  the  reconstruction  of  a  German 
state  and  the  substantial  revival  of  German 
economy. 

With  this  end  in  view  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  certain  measures  should  be  taken,  pending  a 
comprehensive  solution  of  the  problems  in  the 
peace  settlement.  The  three  occupying  powers 
would  agree  to  consult  in  the  event  of  any  threat 
or  danger  of  German  military  resurgence.  They 
would  agree  to  maintain  their  armed  forces  in 
Germany  until  the  peace  of  Europe  is  secure  and 
not  to  withdraw  them  without  prior  consultation. 
The  major  existing  agreements  with  respect  to 
German  disarmament  and  demilitarization  are  to 
be  maintained  in  force,  and  a  joint  military  se- 
curity board  is  to  be  created  with  authority  to 
carry  out  proper  inspections  in  order  to  insure  en- 
forcement. Adequate  long-term  demilitarization 
measures  are  to  be  agreed  upon  prior  to  termina- 
tion of  the  occupation.  It  is  believed  that  the 
guaranties  agreed  upon  will  prove  ample  for  all 
contingencies  which  can  now  be  foreseen.  And 
current  developments  seem  to  point  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  regional  security  system  under  U.N. 
auspices  which  will  provide  further  and  lasting 
insurance  against  the  possibility  of  German  mili-i 
tary  resurgence. 

The  program  agreed  upon  represents  a  pains- 
taking examination  of  existing  needs  and  current 
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salities.  An  ideal  solution  covering  the  whole 
I  Germany  has  been  unattainable  under  the  cir- 
imstances,  but  practical  measures  have  been  con- 
trted  which  offer  promise  of  concrete  results  in 
hat  is  by  far  the  larger  part  of  Germany.  These 
easures  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  partici- 
iting  countries  and  the  common  interests  of  all. 
;  is  believed  that  the  application  of  this  program 
lould  restore  confidence  and  stability  in  western 
ermany  while  protecting  the  vital  interests  of 
ermany's  neighbors.    It  will  insure  cooperation 
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among  the  western  nations  in  the  evolution  of  a 
policy  which  it  can  be  hoped  will  lead  to  a  peace- 
ful and  fruitful  association  of  Germany  with  west- 
ern Europe.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not  exclude 
the  participation  of  the  rest  of  Germany  whenever 
the  people  of  that  area  are  free  to  join.  At  this 
critical  stage,  only  constructive  measures,  not  pro- 
crastination, can  offer  hope  of  an  eventual  German 
settlement  and  the  consolidation  of  the  peace  of 
Europe  on  the  basis  of  economic  stability  and  po- 
litical freedom. 


ampaign  by  Chinese  Students  Against  American  Policy  in  Japan 

STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  STUART  » 


It  is  with  real  regret  that  I  find  myself  com- 
slled  to  take  cognizance  publicly  of  a  growingly 
mgerous  situation  which  affects  not  only  the  in- 
rests  of  the  United  States  but,  I  am  firmly  con- 
need  the  vital  interests  of  China  as  well.  I  am, 
!  course,  referring  to  the  campaign  against 
merican  policy  in  Japan.  I  know  you  will 
iderstand  that  my  sorrow  at  having  to  do  this 
all  the  greater  because  most  of  my  life  has  been 
ent  in  Chinese  academic  circles  and  because  the 
imary  object  of  my  life  work  has  been  to  assist 
m  in  some  small  measure  in  increasing  the  wel- 
re  and  the  mature  responsibility  of  Chinese  stu- 
nts to  themselves  and  their  country. 
It  is  therefore  difficult  for  me  to  have  to  admit 
at  the  core  of  anti-American  agitation  on  the 
lestion  of  Japan  is  coming  from  the  Chinese 
ident  groups.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  who 
itiated  this  agitation  or  for  what  purpose.  I 
,ve  received  varying  reports  as  to  its  origin  and 
tent.  Perhaps  all  reports  are  partially  valid, 
hat  I  do  know  is  that  it  is  seriously  damaging 
e  traditional  cordiality  between  the  United 
ates  and  China  and  that  if  it  continues  it  can 
ve  most  unfortunate  results.  It  is  all  the  more 
grettable  that  this  movement  should  start  at  a 
ne  when  the  United  States  is  embarking  upon 
large-scale  and  serious  program  to  assist  China 
its  present  tragic  plight.  At  a  time  when  the 
nerican  people  are  being  called  upon  to  assist 
the  rehabilitation  of  war-torn  areas  throughout 
a  world  and,  I  should  add,  are  only  too  glad  to 
■  so,  they  may  well  wonder  when  these  efforts 
3  greeted  by  unreasonable  and  irresponsible  at- 
;ks  on  American  policy. 

I  would  be  most  reluctant  to  believe  that  uni- 
rsity  circles  which  initiate  or  follow  the  anti- 
nerican  agitation  really  believe  the  arguments 
lich  they  use  against  my  country.  We  are 
arged  with  fostering  the  restoration  of  Jap- 
ese  military  and  economic  imperialism.  These 
arges  are  demonstrably  false.  Immediately 
:er  the  victorious  conclusion  of  our  war  against 
pan,  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  the  Allied 
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Powers  who  destroyed  Japanese  power,  proceeded 
to  disband  the  Japanese  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  General  Staff.  I  defy  anyone  to  produce  a 
single  shred  of  evidence  that  any  part  of  Jap- 
anese military  power  is  being  restored  or  that 
there  is  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  other  than  to  assure  that  it  will  never  rise 
again.  The  basis  of  Japanese  aggression  was  its 
overseas  empire.  It  has  now  lost  that  empire  and 
cannot  regain  it  without  military  power.  You 
may  rest  assured  the  American  people  and  gov- 
ernment will  make  sure  it  does  not  do  so. 

As  for  Japanese  economic  and  industrial  power, 
the  United  States  again  on  behalf  of  the  Allied 
Powers,  proceeded  to  destroy  or  dismantle  all 
Japanese  war  industries.  We  are  now  faced  with 
a  situation  where  we  must  restore  enough  of  Jap- 
anese economic  life  to  enable  the  Japanese  people 
to  become  self-supporting.  No  one  can  expect 
the  American  taxpayer  to  continue  indefinitely 
paying  the  Japanese  bills.  Japan  must  be  al- 
lowed a  chance  for  self-support  or  it  will  be  a 
continuing  liability  not  only  to  the  United  States 
but  also  to  China.  An  indigent  country  can  never 
become  a  peace-loving  and  democratically-minded 
people.  If  it  be  argued  that  industry  can  be  con- 
verted to  war-time  purposes,  I  admit  the  truth 
of  the  allegation.  In  modern  warfare,  any  pro- 
duction is  susceptible  of  war  uses.  Food  is  a  war 
product.  Textiles  are  a  war  product.  Any  of 
the  articles  of  consumption  are  necessary  in  mod- 
ern warfare.  It  will  be  our  responsibility  to  in- 
sure that  these  products  are  used  for  peaceful 
purposes.  This  task  will  be  made  immeasurably 
easier  if  we  cooperate  thereon.  It  will  be  im- 
measurably more  difficult  if  we  squabble  among 
ourselves. 

If  it  be  charged  that  the  revival  of  Japanese 
economy  will  be  a  threat  to  Chinese  economy,  then 
I  deny  it.    Certainly  the  demands  of  the  peoples 

1  Made  by  J.  Leighton  Stuart,  American  Ambassador  to 
China,  on  June  4,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the 
American  Embassy  at  Nanking  on  the  same  date.  Printed 
from  telegraphic  text. 
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of  the  world  for  goods  and  services  are  far  greater 
than  anything  all  the  countries  in  the  world  in 
the  predictable  future  can  hope  to  satisfy.  On 
the  contrary,  the  indefinite  continuation  of  an 
indigent  Japan  will  continue  to  lower  the  stand- 
ards of  living  of  the  world.  The  world  will  be 
deprived  of  what  Japan  can  produce.  It  will 
continue  to  be  a  drain  on  our  already  depleted 
resources.  As  a  hungry  and  restless  people,  it 
will  continue  to  be  a  threat  to  peace.  Such  a 
situation  is  made  to  order  for  Communism.  If 
we  are  sincere  in  our  profession  that  Commu- 
nism, in  the  general  interest,  must  be  stopped, 
then  we  must  remove  the  causes  which  encour- 
age Communism. 

If  those  of  you  who  agitate  or  who  participate 
in  the  agitation  against  the  United  States  on  the 
question  of  Japan  disagree  with  what  I  have  said, 
then  you  must  be  prepared  to  face  the  conse- 
quences of  your  actions.  If  in  your  hearts  you 
know  that  I  am  right  and  still  continue  your  agi- 
tation for  other  and  secret  purposes,  then  I  say 
to  you  that  it  is  time  you  examined  your  con- 
sciences. If  by  dishonest  means  you  are  attempt- 
ing to  accomplish  some  clandestine  purpose,  you 
are  not  only  damaging  the  United  States,  you  are 
also  damaging  your  own  country.  You  are  also 
damaging  your  own  standing  and  reputation  as 
students  and  intellectuals  of  China  whose  best 
and  most  honest  efforts  are  so  desperately  needed 
today  by  your  country.  You  are  the  ones  who 
are  in  the  best  position  in  China  to  know  the 
truth.  If  you  betray  it  you  also  betray  your- 
selves. If  you  are  not  true  to  yourselves  then 
most  assuredly  you  cannot  be  true  to  any  one  or 
any  thing  else. 

I  hardly  need  protest  my  affection  for  Chinese 
student  groups.  If  my  life  has  not  proven  that, 
then  it  has  been  a  total  failure.  I  trust  then  that 
you  will  take  the  harsh  words  I  have  felt  com- 
pelled to  speak  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  in- 
tended. My  greatest  wish  is  the  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  all  peoples  of  the  world.  Unless  China 
and  the  United  States  can  approach  each  other 
with  mutual  trust  and  confidence,  that  peace  and 
welfare  are  endangered.  I  have  confidence  that 
the  students  of  China  will  not  knowingly  lend 
themselves  to  evil  purposes  or  betray  the  trust 
which  has  been  placed  in  them  by  their  country. 

At  the  same  time  I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  am 
fully  aware  of  how  much  the  Chinese  people  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  and  how  hero- 
ically China  resisted  aggression.  I  was  a  prisoner 
of  the  Japanese  myself  and  I  know  what  it  meant. 
I  also  know  that  the  American  people  are  aware  of 
the  tremendous  Chinese  sacrifices  and  are  deeply 
grateful  for  that  selfless  contribution  to  the  defeat 
of  our  common  enemy.  But  I  would  also  say  that 
despite  the  understandable  bitterness  of  China  to- 
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ward  Japan  the  best  guarantee  against  a  recui 
rence  of  the  tragedy  is  wisdom,  calmness  an 
unity  of  purpose.  In  the  present  distraught  situa 
tion  of  the  world,  misunderstanding  among  oui 
selves  is  the  luxury  we  can  least  afford. 

Your  interests  in  Japan  and  those  of  my  countr 
are  identical.  We  do  not  want  a  Communis 
Japan,  and  our  surest  method  of  preventing  such 
calamity  is  to  enable  the  Japanese  people  to  ear 
their  own  living. 

Cultural  Leaders  From  the  Americas 
Awarded  Grants-in-Aid 

Dr.  Marcial  Martinez  Larre,  Under  Secretar 
of  State  for  Health  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Dc 
minican  Republic,  is  spending  a  month  in  th 
United  States  observing  the  methods  and  pre 
cedures  of  hospital  organization  and  administrg 
tion. 

His  visit,  which  coincides  with  a  program  o 
hospital  expansion  now  under  way  in  the  Domini 
can  Republic,  has  been  arranged  under  the  travel 
grant  program  of  the  Department  of  State  ac 
ministered  by  the  Division  of  Internationa 
Exchange  of  Persons.  He  will  spend  about  tw 
weeks  observing  hospitals  in  Washington  and  th 
remainder  of  his  time  in  other  cities  in  the  Eas 

Humberto  Rampoldi,  Chief  of  Construction  an 
Maintenance  of  the  Office  of  Highways,  Ministr 
of  Public  Works,  Uruguay,  has  arrived  here  for 
three  months'  study  of  United  States  highway 
construction  methods.  His  visit  is  being  mad 
under  a  grant  by  the  Department  of  State.  Th 
Public  Roads  Administration  of  the  Federa 
Works  Agency  is  assisting  in  the  project.  Mi 
Rampoldi  will  make  a  special  study  of  types  o 
road-building  equipment  used  in  this  country,  an 
he  plans  to  attend  the  exhibit  of  highway  machin 
ery  to  be  held  in  Chicago  from  July  16  to  July  2 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Road  Builder 
Association. 

Carlos  M.  Blixen,  inspector  of  language  teach 
ing,  National  Council  of  Secondary  Education  o 
Uruguay,  has  arrived  in  the  United  States  to  stud 
language-teaching  methods  and  training  of  lar 
guage  teachers  in  this  country.  Mr.  Blixen  wil 
devote  special  attention  to  the  teaching  of  Englis 
as  a  foreign  language  to  Spanish -speaking  stu 
dents  and  to  the  training  of  native-born  teachers  o 
the  United  States  for  this  purpose.  He  is  als 
interested  in  the  general  functioning  of  the  typica 
high  school  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Blixen's  visit  has  been  arranged  under  th 
travel-grant  program  of  the  Department  of  Stat 
administered  by  the  Division  of  International  Es 
change  of  Persons.  His  program  while  here  j 
being  facilitated  by  a  number  of  agencies,  incluti 
ing  the  Office  of  Education,  the  Inter-America 
Department  of  State  Bulleti 


Educational  Foundation,  and  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education. 

Dr.  Jorge  Ancizar-Sordo,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Chemical  Laboratory  of  Colombia,  who  has 
been  awarded  a  grant-in-aid  by  the  Department  of 
State  for  a  visit  to  this  country  at  the  request  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  has  arrived  in 
Washington  for  a  series  of  conferences  with  offi- 
cials of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Dr.  Ancizar-Sordo,  who  was  a  delegate  from 
Colombia  to  the  Eighth  Scientific  Congress  held 
in  Washington  in  1940,  has  been  in  close  contact 
with  the  Bureau  for  a  number  of  years.  Many  of 
the  methods  used  in  his  country's  laboratory  are 
patterned  after  those  employed  at  the  Bureau  of 
Standards.  Dr.  Ancizar-Sordo  will  devote  some 
time  to  checking  on  the  work  of  three  junior  chem- 
ists from  his  staff  who  have  just  completed  a  year's 
training  in  specialized  fields  at  the  Bureau  and 
will  plan  programs  for  two  other  staff  members 
who  have  recently  arrived  in  Washington  to  re- 
place the  three  now  completing  their  work  here. 

This  training  project  is  a  part  of  the  in-service 
training  program  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Preparations  by  El  Salvador  for  1950  Census 

Victor  Manuel  Valdes,  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Ministry  of  Economy  of  El  Salvador,  has  arrived 
in  Washington  for  a  series  of  conferences  with 
Census  Bureau  officials  concerning  preparations 
for  the  1950  Census  of  the  Americas. 

Mr.  Valdes  is  one  of  six  specialists  from  the 
other  American  republics  delegated  as  official 
representatives  of  their  governments  to  the  Inter- 
national Statistical  Conferences  held  in  Washing- 
ton in  September  1947  who  have  since  been 
awarded  grants  by  the  Department  of  State  to 
enable  them  to  return  for  further  consultations 
with  the  Bureau. 

Preparations  for  the  1950  census  in  El  Salva- 
dor, the  first  in  that  country  since  1930,  got  un- 
der way  late  in  April  with  the  meeting  of  the 
First  National  Statistical  Conference. 

Planning  and  organization  phases  of  the  census 
were   discussed   at  this  meeting,   together   with 
plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the  present  sta- 
tistical  system   of  the  republic.    The  Ministry 
of  Economy  is  now  organizing  a  Census  Depart- 
ment and  a  Technical  Committee  is  to  be  formed 
:  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Director  Gen- 
leral  of  Statistics.    A  preliminary  census  to  be 
;  held  toward  the  end  of  this  year  in  small  sections 
t  of  the  country  is  now  being  planned  in  order  to 
|  provide  practical  experience  for  those  who  will 
|  later  participate  in  the  1950  census. 
i     Mr.  Valdes  stated  that  this  first  conference  has 
fdone  much   toward  stimulating   interest,   which 
[was  previously  slight,  and  that  government  offi- 
jcials  and  businessmen  alike,  now  keenly  aware  of 
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the  importance  of  the  census,  are  cooperating  to 
make  it  a  success.  Special  interest  is  felt  in  the 
agricultural  census,  which  is  the  first  ever  to  be 
made  in  El  Salvador. 

Proclamation  of  the  1947  Sugar  Protocol 

[Released  to  the  press  June  8] 

The  President  on  June  1,  1948,  proclaimed  the 
protocol  dated  at  London,  August  29,  1947,  pro- 
longing for  one  year  after  August  31,  1947,  the 
international  agreement  regarding  the  regulation 
of  production  and  marketing  of  sugar  signed  at 
London  May  6, 1937. 

The  protocol  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America 
(with  a  reservation  "subject  to  ratification"),  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  the  French  Republic,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland,  Haiti,  the  Netherlands,  Peru,  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines,  Poland,  Portugal,  and 
the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 

The  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  rati- 
fication of  the  protocol  on  April  28,  1948,  and  on 
May  14,  1948,  the  protocol  was  ratified  by  the 
President.  The  instrument  of  ratification  by  the 
United  States  was  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
British  Government  on  May  25, 1948. 

THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
Regional  Conference  To  Be  Held  in  Bangkok 

[Released  to  the  press  June  7] 

A  regional  conference  will  be  held  in  Bangkok 
from  June  21  to  June  26  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Edwin  F.  Stanton,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Siam. 
Attending  will  be  officers  assigned  to  the  U.S. 
diplomatic  and  consular  posts  in  southeast  Asia 
as  well  as  to  missions  in  countries  adjacent  thereto. 
Three  State  Department  officers  will  be  present. 
This  conference  is  similar  to  those  held  previously 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  problems  com- 
mon to  a  specific  area  are  discussed  by  officers  in 
the  field  who  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  meet 
and  exchange  views. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 

Wilbert  Chapman  Appointed  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Under  Secretary 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  8 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  Wilbert  M.  Chapman  as 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary.  Dr. 
Chapman  will  handle  coordination  of  inter- 
national fisheries  matters  for  the  Department. 
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Fred  L.  Hadsel,  author  of  the  article  on  freedom  of  navigation  on 
the  Danube,  is  an  historian  in  the  Division  of  Historical  Policy 
Research,  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
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THE  INSTITUTE  OF  INTER-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

Cooperative  Programs  in  Health  and  Sanitation 


by  Louis  J.  Halle,  Jr. 


Some  students  of  human  ecology,  going  back 
to  Malthus,  have  maintained  that  diseases  perform 
a  vital  function  in  keeping  populations  down  to 
the  "carrying  capacity"  of  the  land  on  which  they 
live.  Malaria,  according  to  this  grim  view,  may 
in  some  places  be  an  alternative  to  starvation. 
Improvement  in  peoples'  health,  however,  may 
also  contribute  to  an  increase  in  the  "carrying 
capacity"  of  the  land  by  making  it  possible  for 
them  to  work  the  land  more  effectively.  I  recall 
seeing  a  settlement  of  bush  huts  on  the  Mexican- 
Guatemalan  boundary  where  malaria  had  reduced 
the  population  to  below  the  "carrying  capacity" 
of  the  land — to  zero,  in  fact.  The  empty  huts  were 
falling  into  ruin.  While  this  is  an  extreme  case,  in 
a  remote  region  beyond  the  frontiers  of  civiliza- 
tion, most  of  us  who  have  traveled  extensively  in 
tropical  America  have  seen  rural  populations  so 
debilitated  by  disease  that  their  ability  to  work 
the  land  was  impaired.  Disease  is  an  appreciable 
factor  in  the  low  agricultural  productivity  of 
nany  regions  in  the  American  tropics.  It  also 
stultifies  progress  in  the  other  branches  of  human 
tccomplishment. 

The  achievement  of  public  health  throughout 
he  Hemisphere  is  more  a  matter  of  providing 
•elatively  simple  means  than  of  applying  abstruse 
kills  to  complex  and  varied  situations.  Tablets 
hat  are  sold  in  drugstores  would  have  saved  the 
ettlement  that  was  exterminated  by  malaria,  if 
hey  had  been  at  hand.  Hookworm  is  easily  pre- 
sented and  easily  cured,  but  only  where  the  means 
■re  available.  Chlorine  can  make  a  water  supply 
;afe,  but  you  have  to  have  the  chlorine.  You  also 
nave  to  have  men  and  women  who  know  how  to 
!pp]y  the  remedies.  The  United  States  is  more 
lortunate  than  most  American  republics  in  the 
!  umber  of  physicians,  nurses,  sanitary  engineers, 
Snd  other  public-health  experts  available  to  look 
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after  its  population.  The  shortage  of  such  trained 
persons  is  acute  throughout  most  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, especially  outside  the  great  centers  of  popu- 
lation. 

The  essential  simplicity  of  the  problem  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  cooperation  of  this  Govern- 
ment with  other  American  governments,  through 
the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  yields 
more  immediate  benefits  in  the  field  of  public 
health  than  in  other  fields.  When  the  Peruvian 
and  United  States  Governments,  through  the 
servicio  administering  the  health  and  sanitation 
program  in  Peru,  attacked  the  problem  of  malaria 
in  the  coastal  town  of  Chimbote,  the  incidence  of 
malaria  there  was  25  percent.  Four  years  later 
it  was  2  percent.  Chimbote  has  the  finest  harbor 
on  the  Peruvian  coast,  with  coal  mines  and  iron 
ore  not  far  away.  The  economic  possibilities  in- 
herent in  this  situation  were  not  realized  before 
1943  because  the  conditions  of  health  were  such 
as  to  weaken  the  native  population  and  deter  im- 
migration. From  1942  to  1947,  however,  the 
population  of  Chimbote  rose  from  5,000  to  10,000, 
and  it  now  has  what  appears  to  be  an  expanding 
future.  This  illustrates  the  kind  of  effectiveness 
that  can  be  achieved  by  cooperation  in  health  and 
sanitation. 

Effectiveness  in  time,  however,  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  improvements  that  are  permanent  and  pro- 
gressive, depends  upon  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
locally  available  supply  of  trained  professionals. 
Consequently,  the  Health  and  Sanitation  Division 
of  the  Institute  has  given  special  emphasis  to 
training  in  the  fields  of  preventive  medicine,  sani- 
tary engineering,  nursing,  and  medical  education. 
The  need  of  this  training  is  suggested  by  statistics 
showing  that,  even  today  and  in  a  progressive 
country,  a  population  of  47  million  people  will 
have  a  total  of  800  nurses  to  look  after  it^-that 
is,  one  nurse  for  every  58,750  persons.     By  the 
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end  of  1947,  some  form  of  training  in  nursing  or 
midwifery  had  been  given,  under  the  cooperative 
programs,  to  over  4,000  women  from  14  of  the 
other  American  republics,  training  that  ranged 
from  that  of  nurse  aides  to  that  of  graduate  nurses 
in  public  health.  Over  1,100  persons,  including 
nurses,  had  received  grants  for  study  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  great  majority  of  these 
have  now  returned  to  their  countries  to  assume 
positions  of  responsibility  in  public  health  and  to 
work  with  United  States  technicians  in  carrying 
on  the  health  programs.  At  the  same  time,  over 
,5,000  persons  have  had  local  training  courses,  and 
assistance  has  been  given  in  the  development  of 
nursing  schools  in  13  countries.  Activities  in 
health  education,  originally  organized  by  the  co- 
operative health  servicios  and  now  operated  by 
national  departments  of  health,  are  being  taken 
over  and  expanded  by  the  local  nationals  who  have 
been  trained  in  the  United  States. 

The  Institute  has,  since  1942,  cooperated  in 
health  programs  in  18  of  the  other  American  re- 
publics. It  operates,  today,  in  14  of  these  18.  In 
each  country,  the  objectives  are  the  control  of 
major  diseases  and  the  alleviation  of  conditions 
that  bring  about  low  levels  of  health.  The  pro- 
gram in  Brazil  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  how 
these  programs  operate  and  what  they  accomplish. 

II 

The  Amazon  valley,  transported  to  the  United 
States,  would  reach  about  two  thirds  of  the  distance 
from  our  eastern  seaboard  to  the  Pacific  coast.  It 
represents  the  kind  of  hot,  humid  tropics  in  which 
organisms  that  compete  with  man  or  are  hostile 
to  him  have  an  advantage.  Weeds  require  no 
cultivation  and  parasites  all  but  take  possession 
of  the  human  population.  The  attainment  of  a 
satisfactory  life,  by  civilized  standards,  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  science.  The  possibilities  for  economic 
development  in  the  valley,  however,  have  strongly 
attracted  those  who  think  in  ample  terms.  The 
Brazilian  Government  has  been  considering  a  plan 
to  increase  the  valley's  economic  value  and  is,  in 
fact,  appropriating  funds  for  a  large  program  of 
development.  The  foundation  of  such  a  program 
must  necessarily  effect  the  creation  of  conditions 
that  insure  a  minimum  standard  of  public  health. 
Men  cannot  engage  in  pioneer  exploitation,  even 
today,  by  remote  control  alone. 
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When,  in  1942,  the  Governments  of  Brazil  and 
of  the  United  States  undertook  to  cooperate  in  a 
program  of  public  health  and  created  the  Servi§o  j 
Especial  de  Saude  Publica  (Sesp)  for  the  purpose, 
immediate  as  well  as  long-range  considerations 
dictated  the  Amazon  valley  as  the  first  scene  of 
operations.  World  War  II  was  in  its  most  des-  i 
perate  phase  and  raw  materials  obtainable  in  the 
valley  were  needed  in  the  common  struggle  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  men  who  went  in  to  get 
those  raw  materials  had  to  be  protected  against 
disease. 

A  logical  first  step  in  the  program  would  have 
been  to  establish  a  health  center  in  each  municipal 
seat,  but  the  funds  were  insufficient.  The  more: 
important  towns  were  selected  and  30  health 
centers  established  with  a  physician  in  charge  of 
each.  These  centers  were  staffed  by  visiting  nurse 
aides,  laboratory  technicians,  sanitary  inspectors, 
and  administrative  personnel.  Not  enough  pub- 
lic-health nurses  were  available  to  have  one  for 
each,  but  a  few  were  found  and  assigned  to  key 
posts.  The  main  work  of  these  centers  has  been 
control  of  communicable  diseases,  maternal  and 
infant  care,  health  education  for  the  public,  health 
examinations,  public-health  nursing,  sanitation, 
sanitary  inspection,  vital  statistics,  and  some  medi- 
cal care.  Each  center  has  a  laboratory  and  a  small 
pharmacy  for  the  preparation  of  drugs  and  other 
necessities.  No  charge  is  made  for  services  ren- 
dered. 

In  order  to  extend  the  area  of  their  influence, 
these  30  centers  are  supplemented  by  34  secondary 
health  posts,  manned  by  sanitary  inspectors  under 
the  constant  supervision  of  the  doctors  at  the  main 
posts.  Some  of  the  centers  have  launches  for  itin- 
erant service. 

Sesij  constructed  hospitals  in  Belem,  Breves, 
Fortaleza,  Manaus,  and  Santarem  and  is  respon- 
sible for  their  operation.  As  the  scope  of  the 
health  work  increased,  laboratories  were  estab- 
lished in  Belem  and  Manaus  to  augment  the  clini- 
cal  research  work  of  the  hospitals  and  health  cen- 
ters. Here  the  Sesp  technicians  of  both  nation- 
alities have  been  studying  means  for  the  control 
of  malaria,  yaws,  filariasis,  intestinal  parasites, 
brucellosis,  Chagas's  disease,  and  trichinosis. 

From  the  beginning,  the  program  on  the  Amazon 
has  been  characterized  by  important  projects  for 
the  reduction  of  malaria.    At  Belem,  a  large  dike 
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vas  constructed  and  backed  by  canals  and  drain- 
ige  ditches  to  protect  the  surrounding  area  from 
loods,  thereby  depriving  the  malaria  mosquitoes 
rf  breeding  territory.    In  the  later  stages  of  the 
>rogram,  DDT  came  into  extensive  use.    The  first 
cene  of  its  use  was  Breves,  a  town  in  the  state 
•f  Para.    At  the  end  of  one  year,  the  percentage 
»f  inhabitants  who  had  the  malaria  parasite  in 
heir  blood  had  fallen  from  43.22  to  1.5.    At  the 
nd  of  two  years,  the  figure  was  0.3  percent.    An 
ttempt  to  establish  an  effective  "control"  area  at 
Til&  Virginia,  a  small  town  near  Breves,  by  which 
o  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  at  Breves, 
ailed  because  the  people  of  Vila  Virginia  moved 
3  Breves  to  escape  malaria. 
The  sanitary-engineering  activities  of  Sesp  in 
lie  Amazon  valley  have  also  been  extensive.     In 
tie  city  of  Abaetetuba  a  water-supply  system  was 
anstructed  on  the  basis  of  financial  contributions 
pom  the  municipal  and  state  governments.    This 
nancial  cooperation  served  as  a  model  for  other 
imilar  projects,  and  by  the  end  of  1947  construc- 
ion  of  water  supplies  on  a  like  basis  had  been  un- 
ertaken  in  12  towns.    To  combat  intestinal  dis- 
uses, seven-and-a-half  thousand  privies  were  built 
i  the  valley,  and  sewerage  systems  for  the  cities 
f  Macapa  and  Boa  Vista  are  now  under  construe- 
on. 

Activities  similar  to  those  in  the  Amazon  valley 
ere  undertaken  by  Sesp  in  the  Rio  Doce  valley  at 
ie  beginning  of  1943.  The  Rio  Doce,  after  a 
mrse  of  some  340  miles  through  the  states  of 
spirito  Santo  and  Minas  Geraes,  empties  into 
ie  Atlantic  at  Vitoria,  a  city  of  over  40,000  popu- 
ttion  on  the  lower  part  of  the  "bulge"  of  Brazil, 
p  the  coast  from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  addition  to 
s  rich  forest  resources,  the  Rio  Doce  has  a  wealth 
f  minerals,  the  list  of  which  sounds  like  an  echo 
E  the  Arabian  Nights:  emeralds,  diamonds, 
lartz,  gold,  silver,  platinum,  beryllium,  mercury, 
olybdenum,  manganese,  zinc,  zirconium,  ti- 
,nium,  vanadium,  and  others.  The  immediate 
scasion  for  the  entrance  of  the  program  into  the 
io  Doce  valley  was  the  relocation  of  the  Vitoria- 
jnas  railroad,  which  required  the  institution  of 
alaria  control  and  general  sanitation  in  the  con- 
ruction  camps  and  towns  along  the  way.  In  ad- 
ition,  health  centers  were  established  in  three 
wns,  and  by  the  end  of  1947  the  furnishing  of 
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water-supply  or  sewerage  systems  had  been  under- 
taken in  nine  towns. 

Extensive  laboratory  work  is  carried  on  at 
various  localities  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Doce  and 
in  a  railroad  car  that  facilitates  studies  and  sur- 
veys throughout  the  area.  The  treatment,  pro- 
phylaxis, and  general  control  of  malaria  are  also 
pursued  actively.  Wherever  DDT  has  been  used, 
a  marked  reduction  in  the  number  of  persons  com- 
ing to  malaria-control  posts  for  treatment  has 
ensued. 

These  activities,  specifically  located  in  the  Ama- 
zon and  Rio  Doce  valleys,  are  supplemented  by 
country-wide  activities  that  include  leprosy  con- 
trol, nursing,  the  training  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel,  and  general  health  education. 
A  nursing  school  has  been  built  in  Sao  Paulo. 
Nurses  from  Brazil  and  the  United  States  are 
working  in  this  and  other  schools  for  the  improve- 
ment and  extension  of  hospitals  and  public-health 
nursing  services.  One  objective  is  to  have  four  or 
five  nursing  schools  so  well  developed  that  they 
constitute  a  permanent  reservoir  for  the  supply  of 
nurses  who  can  develop  other  schools  and  nursing 
services  generally.  Women  selected  for  outstand- 
ing qualities  of  leadership  are  sent  to  the  United 
States  for  thorough  training.  In  courses  of  train- 
ing conducted  in  Brazil  and  averaging  six  months, 
102  visiting  nurse  aides  and  83  hospital  aides  have 
been  trained. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1947,  Sesp  had  graduated  23 
doctors  in  public  health  from  its  own  staff  and 
granted  four  fellowships  to  other  doctors.  Fel- 
lowships had  been  granted  to  117  doctors  in  the 
United  States,  and  36  fellowships  had  been 
granted  to  engineers.  Twenty-two  women  had 
been  sent  to  take  the  basic  three-year  course  of 
nursing  in  the  United  States ;  14  to  take  one-year 
postgraduate  courses  in  the  United  States;  and 
42  had  been  granted  fellowships  for  the  three- 
year  course  at  nursing  schools  in  Brazil. 

As  this  training  goes  forward,  a  campaign  is 
being  conducted  to  teach  the  public  the  need  for 
competent  nursing  and  the  benefits  that  can  re- 
sult. This  is  being  done  by  the  establishment  of 
libraries,  health  clubs,  and  boards  of  health;  by 
instruction  for  school  teachers ;  by  distribution  of 
pamphlets,  posters,  and  movies;  and  by  radio 
broadcasts. 
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There  are  indications  that  public  opinion  in 
Brazil  is  responding  favorably  to  the  work  of  the 
health  program.  In  Aimores,  a  town  of  5,000, 
from  20  to  30  cases  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  every 
year,  many  resulting  in  death.  In  1943  Sesp 
started  work  on  a  water-supply  system  that  was 
completed  in  1946.  Not  a  single  case  of  typhoid 
fever  occurred  in  1947,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
people,  who  now  speak  with  pride  of  the  won- 
derful effects  produced  by  their  drinking  water. 
Recently  a  letter  was  written  to  the  mayor  of  a 
town  asking  if  he  had  money  available  for  spray- 
ing the  houses  of  the  town  with  DDT.  He  replied 
that  there  were  no  funds  for  this  purpose.  A  few 
days  later,  Sesp  received  an  urgent  telegram  stat- 
ing that  the  funds  had  been  secured.  What  had 
happened  was  that  the  people  of  the  town  had 
learned  of  the  mayor's  reply,  a  meeting  of  the 
town  council  had  been  held,  and  the  mayor  had 
been  persuaded  to  change  his  mind. 

It  appears  safe  to  say  that  the  cooperative  health 
program  in  Brazil,  in  addition  to  improving  con- 
ditions of  health  over  a  large  part  of  the  country, 
has  contributed  to  laying  a  foundation  for  further 
and  permanent  improvements. 

Ill 

The  features  of  the  Brazilian  health  program 
that  I  have  cited  above  are,  for  the  most  part, 
features  of  the  other  health  programs  as  well. 
The  purpose  of  describing  the  one  program  in 
some  detail  was  thereby  to  describe  all  programs 
in  rough  outline.  No  two  are  quite  the  same,  of 
course,  since  the  particular  problems  and  the 
range  of  problems  they  have  to  solve  are  often 
peculiar  to  each  country.  The  importance  of  min- 
ing in  Bolivia,  for  example,  has  led  to  special  em- 
phasis on  industrial  hygiene  and  safety  in  the 
cooperative  health  program  there.  The  extent  of 
tuberculosis  in  Chile  prompted  the  construction 
under  the  Chilean  program  of  a  large  tuberculosis 
hospital  near  Santiago.  Specialized  nutrition 
projects  were  developed  to  deal  with  the  preva- 
lence of  goiter  in  Colombia.  The  acute  need  of 
hospitals  in  Ecuador  led  to  the  construction  or 
remodeling  of  25  hospitals.  In  Haiti,  the  pro- 
gram has  worked  particularly  on  the  control  of 
yaws  and  malaria.  The  program  in  Mexico  has 
been  characterized,  in  part,  by  cooperation  with 
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the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  and  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  in  health 
work  along  our  common  boundary.  The  problem 
of  leprosy  has  called  for  special  attention  in  Para- 
guay, where  the  local  servicio  has  cooperated  in 
the  construction  and  development  of  an  important; 
leper  colony.  In  Uruguay,  the  program  has  un- 
dertaken large-scale  immunization  against  diph- 
theria and  smallpox  epidemics.  Hookworm  and 
schistosomiasis  have  been  special  objects  of  at- 
tack in  Venezuela.  These  are  all  features  that  give 
variety  to  the  health  programs,  which  parallel 
each  other  closely  in  their  other  features,  although 
there  are  differences  of  emphasis  as  between  health! 
centers,  hospitals,  engineering  projects,  and  so 
forth. 

I  have  already  cited  the  case  of  Chimbote,  Peru, 
to  show  what  concrete  results  these  programs  oi 
public  health  can  achieve.  It  may  be  worthwhile 
to  cite  other  cases.  In  Uruguay,  300,000  childrerj 
were  immunized  against  diphtheria  in  1945.  Th^j 
number  of  diphtheria  cases  per  hundred  thousand 
of  population  dropped  from  216  in  1944  to  55  ir 
1946. 

Maracay  is  the  fifth  largest  city  of  Venezuela, 
with  a  population  of  about  35,000  persons.  It  is 
an  agricultural  and  cattle  center,  as  well  as  ar 
industrial  city  with  textile  mills,  pottery  works. 
a  soap  factory,  and  paper  mills.  Experiment  sta- 
tions and  other  projects  of  the  Venezuelan  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture  and  Animal  Husbandry  arc 
located  in  or  near  Maracay.  Malaria  has  been  e 
serious  problem  for  the  city,  especially  where  clay 
extraction  for  pottery  works  produced  large  pits 
for  mosquito-breeding  areas.  Extensive  areas  oi 
pasture  land  were  inundated  with  overflow  waters 
from  the  river  and  the  irrigation  canals.  As  s 
result  of  drainage  by  the  Cooperative  Healtl 
Service,  all  anopheline  breeding  places  were  elimi 
nated  in  the  two  most  dangerous  zones  of  the  city 
Reported  cases  of  malaria  in  the  area  drained  fel 
from  134  in  1942  to  3  in  1945.  In  1943  the  inci 
dence  of  malaria  was  22  percent  and  in  1947  les; 
than  1  percent.  An  agricultural  college  is  no* 
being  built  and  pasture  lands  have  been  cleared  ii 
previously  flooded  zones. 

Tingo  Maria  is  an  agricultural  colony  on  th< 
Amazonian  watershed  of  Peru,  where  the  tropica 
(Continued  on  page  887) 
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Future  of  the  Interim  Committee 


STATEMENT  BY  JOSEPH  E.  JOHNSON  » 
Deputy  U.S.  Representative  in  the  Interim  Commission 


This  Subcommittee  is  meeting  today,  after  some 
three  months,  to  consider  the  reports  of  its  two 
working  groups,  and  to  address  itself  to  the  ulti- 
mate question  which  is  now  before  it.  To  use  the 
language  of  the  Philippine  resolution  which 
created  this  Subcommittee,  it  must  "make  a  recom- 
mendation on  the  advisability  of  establishing  a 
permanent  committee  of  the  General  Assembly . . ." 
(A/AC.18/10).  You,  Mr.  Chairman,  suggested 
in  your  plan  for  these  working  groups  that  implicit 
in  this  question  is  the  possibility  of  recommend- 
ing the  continuance  of  such  a  committee  on  a 
further  temporary  basis. 

When  Secretary  Marshall,  on  September  17, 
1947,  introduced  the  proposal  for  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  General  Assembly,  he  said  in  the 
course  of  the  general  debate: 

"In  our  opinion  every  member  of  the  United 
Nations  should  be  seated  on  this  body.  The  crea- 
tion of  the  Interim  Committee  will  make  the  facili- 
ties of  the  General  Assembly  continually  available 
luring  the  next  year  to  all  its  members.  It  will 
strengthen  the  machinery  for  peaceful  settlement 
md  place  the  responsibility  for  such  settlement 
jroadly  upon  all  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
ions.  Without  infringing  on  the  jurisdiction  of 
jihe  Security  Council,  it  will  provide  an  unsur- 
passed opportunity  for  continuing  study,  after  the 
idjournment  of  this  Assembly,  of  the  problems 
ivith  which  the  United  Nations  must  contend  if  it 
jS  to  succeed." 

The  Interim  Committee  was  established  and  it 
a  at  work.  As  the  Bolivian  Eepresentative  ob- 
served at  an  early  meeting  of  this  Subcommittee, 
it  has  permitted  "calm  and  serene  consideration" 
}»f  questions  and  has  enabled  all  nations  repre- 
sented to  express  opinions  on  a  wide  horizon.  This, 
n  my  opinion,  has  been  a  good  thing.     Recently  a 
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member  of  the  press  commented  to  me  that  there 
are  not  many  headlines  in  the  Interim  Committee's 
work.  That  too  is  a  good  thing.  Headlines  are 
apt  to  reflect  conflict,  and  one  of  our  chief  purposes 
is  to  minimize  conflict. 

Let  me  refer  briefly  to  three  areas  in  which  the 
Interim  Committee  has  been  working. 

1.  Implementation 

In  this  field  the  Interim  Committee  has  already 
made  a  signal  contribution.  Its  existence  made 
one  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  un- 
necessary. I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Korean  con- 
sultation. Through  this  consultation  the  Com- 
mittee provided  most  effective  assistance  and  sup- 
port to  the  Korean  Commission  in  carrying 
through  a  difficult  task.  The  Commission  in  this 
manner  obtained  the  advice  of  the  membership  of 
the  United  Nations  in  a  convenient,  effective,  and 
inexpensive  manner. 

Also  in  the  field  of  implementation  is  the  In- 
terim Committee's  study  of  voting  procedures  in 
the  Security  Council.  The  Committee  has  been 
the  forum  in  which  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions have  for  the  first  time  since  San  Francisco 
had  an  opportunity  for  a  full  exchange  of  views  on 
voting  procedures.  It  is  already  apparent  that  the 
report  of  the  Interim  Committee  will  be  a  valuable 
document  on  which  further  important  decisions 
can  be  based.  This  subject  is  one  to  which  the 
United  States  attaches  great  importance. 

These  two  matters  have  demonstrated  the  value 
of  a  subsidiary  organ  in  carrying  out  ad  hoc  tasks 
for  the  General  Assembly  between  its  sessions. 


1  Made  in  Subcommittee  4  on  June  17, 1948,  and  released 
to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  on 
the  same  date. 
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It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  the  future  the 
General  Assembly  will  find  it  useful  to  deal  with 
other  important  matters  in  like  fashion.  A  prac- 
tice of  this  kind  is  most  likely  to  develop  out  of 
experience.  Our  experience  to  date  would  justify 
further  reliance  on  a  body  such  as  this. 


2.  Pacific  Settlement  Studies 

Subcommittee  2  has  begun  work  which  the 
United  States  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  many 
other  members,  hope  will  continue  for  a  period  of 
years,  and  which  will  probably  involve  a  continu- 
ing process  of  reexamination.  Its  discussions 
have  gone  forward  in  an  atmosphere  removed  from 
the  tension  of  immediate  political  issues.  These 
studies  relate  to  chapter  VI  of  the  Charter,  which 
Ambassador  Austin  has  recently  characterized  as 
the  most  important  part  of  that  document.  They 
also  relate  to  the  General  Assembly's  responsibili- 
ties under  articles  11(1)  and  13(1,  a).  We  have 
been  impressed  with  the  insight  characterizing  the 
discussions  in  that  Subcommittee. 


3.  Preparatory  Work 

The  Interim  Committee  has  not  yet  undertaken 
any  preparatory  work  for  the  next  regular  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  and  there  is  the  possi- 
bility that  it  may  not  do  so  in  the  weeks  to  come. 
But  it  has  a  potentiality  in  that  field.  The  repre- 
sentatives who  have  sat  through  the  sessions  of 
these  subcommittees  and  the  Interim  Committee, 
and  have  had  an  opportunity  to  compare  them  with 
the  hectic  meetings  of  the  First  Committee,  cannot 
but  be  impressed  with  that  potentiality. 

In  summary,  my  Government  feels  that  these 
have  been  important,  useful,  and  productive 
months  for  the  Interim  Committee  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  calling  of  the  Second  Special  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly  forced  it  substantially  to 
cease  its  operations  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  five  other  states  which 
follow  its  lead  have  not  occupied  the  seats  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  Their  absence  has  made  some 
of  the  results  of  the  Interim  Committee's  work  less 
conclusive  than  they  might  otherwise  have  been. 
However,  the  absence  of  these  six  members  has  not 
prevented  progress.  I  leave  it  to  the  members  of 
the  Interim  Committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether 
the  record  does  not  show  that  Mr.  Vyshinsky  has 
been  proven  mistaken  in  his  estimate  that  the  In- 
terim Committee  would  be  but  a  crude  device  to 
by-pass  the  Security  Council  and  would,  as  a  prin- 
cipal organ,  usurp  its  functions  (A/P.  V.  84,  page 
97) .  Indeed,  I  suggest  that  an  examination  of  the 
record  of  the  Interim  Committee  may  well  con- 
vince the  Soviet  Union  that  it  will  wish  to  partici- 
pate in  its  work  if  the  General  Assembly  decides 
to  continue  it. 
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The  Future 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  future  and  relate  these 
experiences  to  it.  With  such  a  promising  begin- 
ning, it  seems  to  my  Government  that  the  conclu- 
sion must  follow  that  the  Interim  Committee 
should  be  continued.  The  important  thing  is  its 
continuance.  The  term  for  which  it  is  continued 
is  relatively  unimportant ;  perhaps  this  should  be 
another  experimental  year,  as  a  minimum.  But 
the  view  of  the  United  States,  I  venture  to  think, 
is  well  known  to  the  other  representatives.  Speak- 
ing last  month  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Secretary 
Marshall  considered  how  the  existing  machinery 
of  the  United  Nations  could  be  strengthened  and 
in  this  connection  he  recalled  that  "by  means  of  this 
[Interim]  Committee  the  far-reaching  influence  ! 
of  the  General  Assembly  is  being  brought  more 
effectively  to  bear  in  fulfilling  the  purposes  and  ., 
principles  of  the  Charter." 

We  feel  that  a  firm  foundation  has  been  laid. 
The  United  States  is  earnestly  concerned  with 
strengthening  the  United  Nations.  It  recognizes 
the  part  that  a  continuing  committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  played  and  can  play. 

At  this  stage  of  the  discussion  I  do  not  propose, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  comment  upon  the  various  tenta- 
tive conclusions  contained  in  the  reports  of  the 
working  groups  or  to  anticipate  the  discussion  of 
the  Subcommittee  upon  them.  That  I  would  re- 
serve for  later.  But  one  observation  is  appro- 
priate. My  Government  feels  that  the  sound  de- 
velopment of  a  committee  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly functioning  between  sessions  will  evolve  from 
the  confident  belief  by  the  members  that  it  will 
not  encroach  upon  the  functions  of  the  principal 
organs  or  other  agencies  of  the  United  Nations. 
One  of  the  outstanding  facts  about  the  Interim 
Committee  thus  far  is  that  it  has  not  so  encroached. 
I  suggest  that  such  confidence  will  continue  to 
evolve  from  use  of  the  Committee  along  the  lines 
already  developed  rather  than  from  substantial 
alteration  of  its  terms  of  reference.  It  is  because 
of  this  conviction  that  the  United  States  has  not 
itself,  in  the  working  group  in  which  it  has  par- 
ticipated, suggested  any  considerable  changes  in 
the  terms  of  reference  of  a  future  committee.  We 
feel  that  its  orderly  development  will  result  from 
continuing  substantially  those  powers  which  it 
now  has;  and  from  actual  use  of  these  powers 
including  the  development  of  its  potentiality  for 
both  preparatory  work  and  implementation. 

The  United  States  urges  the  continuance  of  a 
committee  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  nature, 
of  the  present  Interim  Committee,  at  least  for  an- 
other year.  My  Government  feels  that  the  ex- 
perience of  this  Committee  demonstrates  that  its 
continuance  will  strengthen  the  United  Nations 
and  will  contribute  to  its  sound  and  orderly 
development. 
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Why  and  How  We  Came  To  Find  Ourselves  at  the  Havana  Conference 


BY  WILLIAM  L.  CLAYTON' 
Adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State 


"Why  and  How  We  Came  To  Find  Ourselves 
at  the  Havana  Conference"  is  a  good  story,  but 
it  will  take  us  over  a  long  and  difficult  road. 

The  story  needs  to  be  told  because  it  will  help 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  Havana  charter. 

No  doubt  the  inspiration  for  that  great  enter- 
prise lay  in  the  general  realization  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  made  a  tragic  mess  of  their 
international  economic  relationships  following  the 
first  world  war  and  in  a  determination  that  this 
same  road  should  not  be  traveled  again. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  such  matters  as 
reparations,  the  handling  of  the  war  debts,  the 
raising  to  fantastic  heights  of  tariffs  and  other 
trade  barriers,  the  practice  of  bilateral  and  barter 
trading,  and  the  bitter  retaliations  and  discrimi- 
nations which  flowed  from  these  actions. 

The  first  significant  declaration  of  a  determina- 
tion to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  these  tragic  mis- 
takes was  contained  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  in 
A.ugust  1941.  The  victorious  German  Army  was 
then  far  inside  Russia,  having  long  since  swept 
western  Europe.  There  were  no  illusions  in  the 
United  States  regarding  the  peril  with  which  we 
would  be  faced  if  Germany  should  win  the  war. 

Under  these  dramatic  circumstances  President 
Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  met  upon 
the  Atlantic  and  signed  a  pledge  which  became 
known  as  the  Atlantic  Charter.  The  Atlantic 
Charter  announced,  among  other  things,  that  the 
two  Governments:  ".  .  .  will  endeavor,  with 
iue  respect  for  their  existing  obligations,  to 
further  the  enjoyment  by  all  States,  great  or  small, 
rictor  or  vanquished,  of  access,  on  equal  terms, 
:o  the  trade  and  to  the  raw  materials  of  the 
tforld     .     .     ." 

By  1943  thirty-four  other  nations  had  subscribed 

0  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

Four  months  after  the  publication  of  the  At- 
antic  Charter  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
)rought  the  United  States  into  the  war. 

Within  a  short  time  thereafter  we  concluded 
he  first  of  a  series  of  master  lend-lease  agreements 
vith  our  European  Allies. 

_  Article  VII  of  this  agreement  committed  the 
ignatory  Governments  to  the  principle  of 

"the  expansion,  by  appropriate  international 
nd  domestic  measures,  of  production,  employ- 
aent,  and  the  exchange  and  consumption  of  goods, 
yhich  are  the  material  foundations  of  the  liberty 
nd  welfare  of  all  peoples;  .  .  .  the  elimina- 
ion  of  all  forms  of  discriminatory  treatment  in 
international  commerce;  and  .  .  .  the  reduc- 
iion  of  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers." 

1  The  United  States  Government  lost  no  time, 
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even  in  the  agonizing  years  of  the  war,  in  taking 
energetic  action  to  mobilize  the  thinking  in  other 
governments  and  to  prepare  measures  to  carry  out 
these  declarations. 

In  November  1943,  a  distinguished  British  dele- 
gation led  by  Lord  Keynes  came  to  Washington  by 
invitation  to  discuss  with  us  the  shaping  of  a  world 
economic  program.  A  broad  range  of  economic 
subjects  including  trade  and  finance  were  dis- 
cussed at  that  time.  Similar  discussions  were  held 
in  January  1944  with  the  Canadian  Government. 
Following  these  talks,  we  began  work  in  Wash- 
ington to  shape  up  a  program  of  action.  For  this 
purpose,  an  interdepartmental  committee  was 
formed,  headed  originally  by  Mr.  Myron  Taylor 
and  later  by  Mr.  Dean  Acheson  as  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  on  Economic  Foreign  Policy, 
established  by  the  President.  As  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  I  took  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  this  Committee  and  later,  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  succeeded  Mr. 
Acheson  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

The  international  trade  policies  formulated  by 
this  group  were  presented  in  a  document  called 
Proposals  for  the  Expansion  of  World  Trade  and 
Employment.  Before  publication  in  December 
1945,  these  proposals  were  dkcussed  with  the 
British  Government  and  were  mutually  agreed  to. 
Subsequently,  in  the  early  months  of  1946,  other 
governments  expressed  their  approval  of  the  prin- 
ciples contained  in  the  U.S.  proposals. 

Having  achieved  a  wide  measure  of  agreement 
on  basic  economic  principles,  the  United  States 
then  drafted  a  charter  to  give  effect  to  these  prin- 
ciples. This  document  was  known  as  Suggested 
Charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organization. 
It  was  circulated  to  all  United  Nations  govern- 
ments for  their  consideration. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  Nations  had  been  or- 
ganized and  in  February  1946,  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  called  a  preliminary  meeting  of 
18  countries  to  prepare  for  a  conference  on  trade 
and  employment.  This  meeting  was  held  in  Lon- 
don from  October  15  to  November  30,  1946.  The 
draft  charter  suggested  by  the  United  States  was 
used  as  the  basis  of  discussion. 

The  text  of  the  draft  resulting  from  the  London 
meeting  was  put  into  better  shape  by  a  drafting 
committee  convened  at  Lake  Success  in  January 
and  February  1947.  This  became  known  as  the 
"New  York  draft"  and  served  as  the  basis  for  the 
Second    Preparatory    Conference    convened    in 

'Delivered  at  the  Economic  Institute  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  June  15, 
1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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Geneva  in  April  1947.  Prior  thereto,  however, 
this  Government  diligently  endeavored  to  acquaint 
the  American  public  and  the  Congress  with  the 
project  in  hand.  Conferences  were  held  with 
numerous  business  groups  including  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  A  representative 
group  selected  from  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment held  informal  public  hearings  in  seven  major 
cities  of  the  United  States  to  receive  "grass  roots" 
opinions  about  the  proposed  Ito.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  conducted  a  detailed  in- 
quiry, the  record  of  which  covers  several  thick 
volumes. 

This  "referendum"  of  public  and  congressional 
opinion  was  extremely  valuable.  Over  100  spe- 
cific suggestions  were  received  for  revising  or  ex- 
tending the  charter.  The  entire  record  was  care- 
fully studied  to  pick  out  every  meritorious  sugges- 
tion for  use  in  the  Geneva  negotiations.  Both  the 
Geneva  draft  and  the  present  Havana  Charter 
bear  the  imprint  of  these  suggestions. 

As  you  probably  know,  there  were  19  countries 
represented  at  Geneva,  and  negotiations  there 
lasted  some  five  months.  They  were  complicated 
and  prolonged  by  the  fact  that  these  same  coun- 
tries were  also  negotiating  a  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  which  required  bargaining 
on  thousands  of  specific  items.  In  addition,  agree- 
ment on  general  undertakings  had  to  be  reached 
to  give  value  to  the  tariff  reductions  on  these  items. 
This  enormous  and  very  difficult  task  was  success- 
fully concluded  and  now  stands  as  a  landmark  in 
international  trade  relations. 

The  charter  negotiations  at  Geneva  were  con- 
cluded late  in  August  1947.  On  November  21, 
1947,  the  World  Conference  on  Trade  and  Em- 
ployment convened  at  Havana  to  perfect  the  final 
draft  of  the  charter.  Kepresentatives  of  56  coun- 
tries attended  the  Conference.  This  meant  that 
two  thirds  of  the  countries  at  Havana  had  not 
participated  in  the  preliminary  conferences  at 
London  and  Geneva.  The  charter  was  finally 
initialed  by  representatives  of  54  countries. 

In  retrospect  it  seems  almost  inconceivable  that 
representatives  of  54  nations,  great  and  small, 
developed  and  undeveloped,  with  divergent  in- 
terests, and  speaking  many  different  languages, 
could  agree  on  a  constitution  of  principles  to 
govern  their  international  economic  relationships. 

The  drafters  of  the  American  Constitution 
didn't  have  an  easy  time  reaching  agreement  on 
that  document,  but  just  suppose  they  had  neglected 
to  forbid  the  States  of  this  Union  to  erect  tariff 
barriers.  In  that  case,  today,  160  years  later,  we 
would  certainly  have  a  flourishing  crop  of  pro- 
tectionist measures  dividing  the  United  States  into 
48  economic  principalities. 

For  example,  I  am  quite  sure  that  my  State  of 
Texas  would  have  prohibitive  tariffs,  among  other 
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things,  on  shoes,  woolen  and  cotton  goods.  Since 
Texas  is  the  greatest  producer  of  the  raw  materials 
for  these  articles,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
loyal  Texans  would  have  overlooked  the  great  ad- 
vantages to  be  obtained  in  the  employment  _  of  i 
Texas  capital  and  Texas  labor  for  the  conversion 
of  Texas  raw  materials  into  finished  products  for 
Texas  citizens.  The  fact  that  other  areas  might 
do  the  work  better  and  cheaper,  leaving  Texas 
capital  and  labor  to  devote  itself  to  more  profitable 
undertakings,  would,  of  course,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter. 

And  suppose  some  President  of  the  United 
States,  realizing  that  this  situation  had  seriously 
interfered  with  the  sound  development  of  the 
country,  had  invited  the  governors  of  the  48 
States  to  meet  with  him  in  Washington  to  try  tc 
come  to  agreement  on  remedial  action. 

How  long  do  you  think  it  would  take  these  48 
governors,  all  speaking  the  same  language  and 
living  under  the  same  political  system,  to  reach 
effective  agreement,  if  indeed  any  agreement 
could  ever  be  reached? 

One  needs  only  to  draw  this  kind  of  parallel  tc 
the  Havana  conference  to  illustrate  the  enormous 
complexity  and  difficulty  of  the  task  undertaken 
there. 

Indeed  we  were  told  again  and  again  that  it 
could  not  be  done.  The  program  was  too  ambi- 
tious. It  would  involve  too  many  commitments. 
Circumstances  and  systems  were  too  diverse.  Fair 
dealing  in  international  trade  was  old-fashioned 
and  impractical  anyway.  The  disorganization 
caused  by  the  war  was  too  great.  The  problem 
of  reconstruction  was  too  pressing.  Nations  were 
too  much  preoccupied  with  immediate  difficulties 
They  would  not  look  to  the  future.  The  future 
in  any  case  was  too  uncertain.  It  could  not  be 
done. 

But  it  was  done. 

The  charter  is  complex  and  difficult.  It  is  long 
and  detailed  and  technical.  It  is  far  from  per- 
fect ;  indeed,  it  falls  short  of  what  we  fought  for 
But  behind  its  many  chapters  and  its  scores  oi 
articles,  there  lies  a  simple  truth.  The  world  wil. 
be  a  better  place  to  live  in  if  nations,  instead  ol 
taking  unilateral  action  with  little  regard  to  the 
interests  of  others,  will  adopt  and  follow  commor 
principles  and  enter  into  consultation  through  ar 
international  organization  when  interests  come 
into  conflict. 

And  this,  throughout  the  entire  range  of  trade 
relationships,  is  what  the  signatories  of  the  chartei 
agree  to  do.  Each  will  surrender  some  part  of  it; 
freedom  to  take  action  that  might  prove  harmfu 
to  others  and  thus  each  will  gain  the  assurance 
that  others  will  not  take  action  harmful  to  it. 

This  may  well  prove  to  be  the  greatest  step  in 
history  toward  order  and  justice  in  economic  rela' 
tions  among  the  members  of  the  world  community 
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and  toward  a  great  expansion  in  the  production, 
distribution,  and  consumption  of  goods  through- 
out the  world. 

The  International  Trade  Organization  will  deal 
with  questions  that  nations  have  always  held  to 
be  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  will  seek  solu- 
tions for  problems  that  have  been  a  perennial 
source  of  irritation  and  ill  will.  It  will  serve  as 
a  center  where  the  peoples  of  the  world  with  their 
diversity  of  economic  interests  can  meet  on 
common  ground. 

If  the  United  States  should  ratify  the  Havana 
Charter,  many  other  nations  will  promptly  ratify 
it. 

If  the  United  States  should  fail  to  ratify  the 
charter,  there  will  be  no  International  Trade  Or- 
ganization. Such  an  eventuality  would  be  a 
tragedy;  it  is  unthinkable. 

It  has  often  been  said  and  correctly  that  the 
United  States  is  the  giant  of  the  economic  world. 
But  it  is  not  so  generally  recognized  at  home  as  it 
is  abroad  that  we  are  looked  upon  as  leaders  in  the 
world  in  the  movement  to  reestablish  the  principles 
of  nondiscriminatory,  multilateral  trade;  that 
we  are  regarded  as  the  exponents  of  liberalism  in 
international  economic  relations;  that  we  are 
recognized  as  proponents  of  policies  designed  to 
bring  about  a  great  expansion  in  the  production, 
distribution,  and  consumption  of  goods  through- 
out the  world,  to  the  end  that  people  everywhere 
may  have  more  to  eat,  more  to  wear,  and  better 
homes  in  which  to  live. 

Peoples  and  governments,  generally,  understand 
that  the  purpose  of  all  this  is  to  lay  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  world  peace  and  world  prosperity. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  weight  of 
the  responsibilities  which  this  position  of  leader- 
ship places  upon  us. 

The  policy  itself  is  one  which  expresses  the 
enlightened  self-interest  of  the  United  States. 
The  productive  capacity  of  the  United  States  in  the 
industrial  field  equals  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
combined.  We  must  import  from  all  over  the 
world  all  kinds  of  raw  materials  to  feed  our  huge 
productive  machine.  In  metals  and  minerals,  we 
are  self-sufficient  only  in  coal  and  one  or  two  other 
items.  Our  fast-growing  and  prosperous  popula- 
tion requires  a  great  variety  of  goods.  Much  of 
our  industrial  and  basic  agricultural  activity 
operates  so  efficiently  that  vast  surpluses  are  pro- 
duced at  reasonable  cost.  These  surpluses  must 
find  markets  abroad.  We  have  much  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  from  a  great  expansion  in  the  inter- 
change of  goods  and  services  around  the  world,  a 
result  which  can  only  come  from  a  return  to  multi- 
lateral nondiscriminatory  trade. 

If  the  United  States  should  fail  to  ratify  the 
charter,  that  action  would  not  only  be  contrary  to 
our  best  interests  but  would  be  a  shock  to  the  whole 
world.  It  would  be  a  surrender  of  our  leadership 
in  international  economic  affairs ;  it  would  be  more 
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than  that;  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  repudiation 
of  much  that  has  been  accomplished  under  that 
leadership. 

If  we  deliberately  vacate  our  rightful  place  in 
this  field,  does  anyone  believe  that  there  is  another 
nation  in  the  world  today  prepared  to  step  into 
our  shoes  ? 

What,  then,  would  the  consequence  of  such  action 
be? 

It  is  certain  that  every  country  in  the  world 
would  feel  that  it  was  again  on  its  own,  that  it 
was  compelled  to  rely  on  unilateral  action,  in 
short  that  it  had  no  other  recourse  except  to  return 
to  the  practices  of  the  international  economic 
jungle — everyone  for  himself  and  the  devil  catch 
the  hindmost. 

Bilateralism,  import  quotas,  export  quotas,  ex- 
change controls,  cartels,  subsidies,  discriminations, 
retaliations — all  the  devices  known  to  man  for 
limiting  the  international  exchange  of  goods  and 
services — would  again  become  standard  procedure 
throughout  the  world. 

Do  we  want  to  see  a  return  to  that  kind  of 
world  ?  Is  that  in  our  interest  ?  We  must  realize 
that  the  United  States  could  not  long  remain  an 
island  of  free  enterprise  in  a  sea  of  state-controlled 
international  trade.  The  United  States  would  be 
forced  into  the  international  trading  practices  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  that  is  not  all. 

We  would  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  carry  on 
international  trade  in  isolation  from  domestic 
trade. 

There  are  two  roads  we  can  take  here. 

One  road  leads  in  the  direction  of  free  enter- 
prise and  the  preservation  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples. 

The  other  road  leads  in  the  direction  of  Social- 
ism and  state  trading. 

We  must  soon  choose  which  road  we  will  take. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  recently  issued  a 
report  recommending  strongly  a  broad  anti-cartel 
policy  by  the  United  States  and  declaring  that 
support  by  the  United  States  of  the  International 
Trade  Organization  is  essential  to  such  a  policy. 

The  report  further  states  that  if  the  United 
States  refuses  the  Ito  charter,  the  result  will  be 
not  a  better  agreement  but  a  looser  one  or  perhaps 
no  agreement  at  all. 

There  are  only  two  questions  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves in  trying  to  decide  what  we  will  do  about 
the  Ito  charter;  and  those  two  questions  are: 

1.  Would  the  United  States  and  the  world  be 
better  off  if  there  were  no  Ito,  leaving  each  coun- 
try to  act  on  its  own  as  heretofore  ? 

2.  If  the  present  charter  is  rejected,  would  we 
be  able  later  on  to  obtain  agreement  on  a  better 
charter  ? 

In  my  opinion  the  answer  to  both  questions  is 
NO. 


June  27,   7948 
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FINAL  ACT  OF  THE  PERMANENT  COMMITTEE' 


The  Permanent  Committee : 

Meeting  in  accordance  with  the  Statutes  of  the 
Iia; 

noting  the  formal  statement  made  by  the  Fao 
in  a  circular  letter  dated  February  2, 1948  that  the 
Protocol  of  Dissolution  of  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture  became  effective  on  January 
28,1948; 

and 

desiring  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Protocol  in  accordance  with  its  provisions  and  as 
instructed  by  the  XVIth  General  Assembly  of  the 
Iia; 

adopts  on  this  day,  the  27th  day  of  February 
1948  the  following  Final  Act : 

In  conformity  with  Art.  VI,  item  I  of  the  Proto- 
col of  Dissolution  of  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  (including  the  International  Forestry 
Centre) ,  the  said  Protocol  was  not  subject  to  ratifi- 
cation unless  a  special  reservation  to  that  effect  was 
made  at  the  time  of  signing. 

The  following  countries,  30  in  number,  signed 
unreservedly :  Australia,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Can- 
ada, China,  Cuba,  Denmark,  El  Salvador,  Fin- 
land, France,  Greece,  Hungary,  India,  Iran,  Ire- 
land, Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Para- 
fiiay,  Poland,  Portugal,  Rumania,  San  Marino, 
iam,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Union  of 
South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  Uruguay. 

In  conformity  with  item  2  of  Art.  VI,  the  Pro- 
tocol "will  come  into  effect  when  accepted  by  at 
least  thirty-five  Government  Members,  of  the 
Institute". 

The  following  countries,  six  in  number,  have 
filed  with  Fao  the  instrument  of  ratification 
(chronological  order)  : 

United  States,  February  10,  1947. 
Egypt,  October  13,  1947. 
Turkey,  October  25,  1947. 
Nicaragua,  November  15,  1947. 
Czechoslovakia,  January  28,  1948. 
Italy,  January  29,  1948. 

The  Protocol,  by  the  terms  of  Art.  VI,  therefore 
became  operative  at  the  time  of  the  thirty-fifth 
ratification,  namely  on  January  28,  1948,  when 


the  instrument  of  ratification  was  filed  by  Czech- 
oslovakia. 

In  a  letter  of  February  2, 1948,  addressed  to  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned, the  Director-General  of  Fao  notified  the 
Member  Governments  of  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  Protocol. 

In  pursuance  of  Art.  II  of  the  Protocol  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  Institute  including  the  Centre 
and  Resolution  No.  8  of  the  XVIth  General 
Assembly,  the  Permanent  Committee,  convening 
in  Final  Session  beginning  on  February  26,  1948, 
has  wound  up  the  affairs  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  (including  the  Interna- 
tional Forestry  Centre)  and  transferred  to  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  the  possession  and  full  title  to  the  property 
in  the  library,  files  and  records,  registers  and 
residual  assets  of  the  Institute  (comprising  the 
Centre) . 

By  the  terms  of  Art.  Ill  of  the  said  Protocol, 
the  Permanent  Committee  herewith  gives  notice 
to  all  the  Member  States  of  the  Institute,  and 
consequently  to  your  Government  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Institute  (including  the  Centre). 
The  date  of  this  Final  Act  is  deemed  to  be  the 
date  of  the  termination  of  the  Convention  of 
June  7,  1905  and  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Iia  and 
the  Ire. 

Dated  Rome,  27  February  1948 


Confirmations 

On  June  17,  1948,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  following 
nominations : 

J.  Klahr  Huddle,  now  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  Burma,  to  serve  concurrently  as  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  on  the  Kashmir  Com- 
mission of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Claude  G.  Bowers,  now  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  Chile,  to  serve  concurrently  as  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  in  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Latin  America. 


1  Transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  a  letter  dated 
Feb.  27, 1948,  from  the  President  of  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture,  David  McK.  Key. 
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Security  Council 

Official  Records,  Second  Year: 

No.  62, 164th  meeting,  23  July  1947, 
No.  63,  165th  and  166th  meetings, 

Printed.     500. 
No.  64, 167th  meeting,  25  July  1947. 
No.  65, 168th  meeting,  28  July  1947. 
No.  66,  169th  and  170th  meetings, 

Printed.     300. 
No.  67, 171st  meeting,  31  July  1947. 

Official  Records,  Third  Year: 

No.  52,  277th  meeting,  1  April  1948.  41  pp. 
No.  53,  278th  meeting,  6  April  1948.  8  pp. 
No.  54,  279th  meeting,  10  April  1948.  18  pp. 
No.  55,  280th  meeting,  10  April  1948.  3  pp. 
No.  57,  282nd  meeting,  15  April  1948.     25 

250. 
No.  58,  283rd  meeting,  16  April  1948.     41 

404. 
No.  59,  284th  meeting,  17  April  1948.    23 

250. 
No.   61,  2S6th  meeting,  21  April  1948.     42 

40«f. 
No.  62,  287th  meeting,  23  April  1948.    33 

350. 


25  pp.  Printed.  254. 
24  July  1947.     49  pp. 

20  pp.  Printed.  20tf. 
34  pp.  Printed.  350. 
29  July  1947.     31  pp. 

36  pp.     Printed.    35tf. 


Printed.  40tf. 
Printed.  100. 
Printed.  200. 
Printed.  100. 
pp.    Printed. 

pp.  Printed. 

pp.  Printed. 

pp.  Printed. 

pp.  Printed. 


Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Official  Records,  Second  Year: 

No.  3,  Thirteenth  meeting,   10  September  1947.     21  pp. 

Printed.     200. 
No.  4,  Fourteenth  meeting,  11   September  1947.     17  pp. 

Printed.    20tf. 

General  Assembly 

Report  of  the  United  Nations  Palestine  Commission  to  the 
Second  Special  Session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
A/532,  April  10,  1948.     iii,  42  pp.     mimeo. 

United  Nations  Temporary  Commission  on  Korea.  Sixth 
Information  Report  on  the  Work  of  the  Commission. 
(Period  21  March-3  April  1948.)  A/540,  April  23, 
1948.    53  pp.     mimeo. 

Official  Records  of  the  Second  Part  of  the  First  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly.  Supplement  No.  2.  Report 
by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  the  General 
Assembly.  (January  23-October  3,  1946.)  v,  106  pp. 
printed.    $1.00. 

Official  Records  of  the  Second  Special  Session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Supplement  No.  2.  Resolutions  16 
April-14  May  1948.     8  pp.     printed.     lOtf. 


Economic  and  Social  Council 

Official  Records,  Third  Year,  Seventh  Session : 

Supplement  No.  1.  Report  of  the  Economic  and  Employ- 
ment Commission.  [E/790,  May  10,  1948.]  21  pp. 
Printed.    25tf. 

Supplement  No.  8.  Report  of  the  Social  Commission. 
[E/779,  May  6,  1948.]     58  pp.     Printed.     60tf. 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe.  Annual  Report.  E/791, 
May  18,  1948.     58  pp.    mimeo. 

Report  of  the  Committee  and  Draft  Convention  Drawn  up 
by  the  Committee.  (Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Genocide). 
E/794,  May  24,  1948.     59  pp.     mimeo. 

United  Nations  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund. 
Financial  Report  and  Statements  .  .  .  and  the 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Auditors.  E/796,  May  26, 
1948.     10  pp.     mimeo. 

Supplementary  Report  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization .  .  .  E/797,  May  24,  1948.  57  pp. 
mimeo. 

Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs.  Report  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  on  the  Third  Session  of  the  Com- 
mission.    E/799,  May  28,  1948.     44  pp.    mimeo. 

Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  Allocation  of 
Functions  Among  the  Various  Organs  Concerned  in 
the  Field  of  Migration.  E/806,  May  28, 1948.  Ill  pp. 
mimeo. 

Transfer  to  the  United  Nations  of  the  Functions  Exercised 
by  the  French  Government  .  .  .  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  the  White  Slave  Traffic,  and  ...  the  Sup- 
pression of  Obscene  Publications.  E/809,  June  4, 
1948.     7  pp.    mimeo. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Consular  Offices 


A  consular  agency  was  established  at  Curitiba,  Brazil, 
on  May  24,  1948. 

Confirmations 

On  June  17,  1948,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination 
of  Harold  H.  Tittmann,  Jr.,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  to  Peru. 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia 
University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 
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Palestine 

Steps  taken  by  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  the  Security  Council's  Palestine  truce  resolu- 
tion of  May  29  and  in  support  of  the  U.N.  medi- 
ator's truce  proposals  were  listed  in  a  letter  sent 
to  Trygve  Lie,  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations,  on  June  22  by  Philip  C.  Jessup,  Acting 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  in  the 
absence  of  Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austin.  The 
Security  Council  had  decided  on  June  15  at  the 
request  of  Count  Bernadotte,  U.N.  mediator  for 
Palestine,  to  ask  all  U.N.  members  for  such 
reports. 

Mr.  Jessup's  letter 1  stated  that  (1)  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  U.S.  Government  have  been  in- 
structed to  prevent  departure  from  the  United 
States  for  Palestine  or  Arab  League  countries, 
during  the  truce  period,  of  "fighting  personnel", 
as  specified  in  the  May  29  resolution ;  (2)  attention 
of  the  authorities  concerned,  including  the  Chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Maritime  Commission,  has  been 
called  to  the  stipulations  in  the  mediator's  June  7 
truce  proposals  regarding  immigration  of  "men  of 
military  age";  (3)  the  U.S.  embargo  on  arms  ship- 
ments to  the  Near  East,  instituted  November  17, 
1947,  meets  the  resolution's  injunction  on  this 
point;  (4)  as  a  member  of  the  Security  Council's 
Truce  Commission  in  Palestine,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  supplied  the  mediator,  at  his  request, 
with  military  observers,  transport  aircraft,  com- 
munications facilities,  and  three  naval  patrol 
vessels. 

Atomic  Energy 

On  June  22  the  Security  Council  concluded  a 
series  of  three  meetings  devoted  to  the  reports  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  It  decided  by  a 
vote  of  9-0  (U.S.S.R.  and  Ukraine  abstaining) 
that  the  Commission's  three  reports  and  the  record 
of  the  Council's  debates  on  them  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  General  Assembly  "as  a  matter  of 
special  concern". 

Agreement  on  simple  referral  to  the  General 
Assembly  followed  the  defeat,  by  a  Soviet  Union 
veto,  of  a  draft  resolution  which  Philip  C.  Jessup, 
U.S.  Deputy  Representative,  had  tabled  on  June 
11.  The  U.S.  proposal  was  that  the  Council  should 
refer  the  Commission's  reports  to  the  General 
Assembly  along  with  its  express  endorsement  of 
the  majority  plan  of  atomic  control  outlined  in 
the  general  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
First  Report  and  the  specific  proposals  of  the 
Second  Report,  as  well  as  of  the  Third  Report's 

'  Printed  in  this  issue. 
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recommendation  that  the  Commission's  work  be  I 
suspended  until  the  General  Assembly  found  that  I 
the  impasse  created  by  the  Soviet  Union's  attitude 
no  longer  existed  or  until  the  Commission's  six 
permanent  members  (the  "Big  Five"  plus  Canada) 
"find  that  there  exists  a  basis  for  agreement".    The 
vote  on  the  U.S.  proposal  was  9-2  (U.S.S.R.  and  j 
Ukraine  opposed). 

The  vote  on  the  resolution  of  simple  referral, 
which  was  introduced  by  General  McNaughton  of 
Canada,  was  preceded  by  an  argument  whether  it  j 
was  subject  to  the  veto.  Mr.  Gromyko  of  the 
Soviet  Union  opposed  it  and  stoutly  maintained 
that  he  could  veto  it  but  said  he  chose  not  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Jessup  pointed  out  that,  if  the  Council  did 
not  transmit  the  Commission's  reports  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  any  member  of  the  United  Nations 
would  be  free  on  its  own  initiative  to  place  them 
on  the  Assembly  agenda  for  its  next  session. 

Strategic  Trusteeships 

What  the  role  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  should 
be  in  carrying  out  U.N.  functions  relating  to 
strategic  trusteeships  was  debated  in  the  Security 
Council  on  June  18.  The  discussion  centered  on  t 
Charter  interpretation,  but  there  were  overtones 
deriving  from  the  fact  that  the  only  strategic 
trusteeship  now  in  effect  is  that  of  the  United 
States  over  the  Pacific  Islands  formerly  mandated 
to  Japan. 

Article  83  of  the  Charter  states :  "All  functions 
of  the  United  Nations  relating  to  strategic  areas 
.  .  .  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Security  Council", 
but  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Security  Council  "shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  trusteeship  agree- 
ments and  without  prejudice  to  security  considera- 
tions, avail  itself  of  the  assistance  of  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  to  perform  those  functions  of  the 
United  Nations  under  the  trusteeship  system  re- 
lating to  political,  economic,  social,  and  educa- 
tional matters  in  the  strategic  areas." 

Whether  the  phrase  "shall  .  .  .  avail  itself  of 
the  assistance  of  the  Trusteeship  Council"  is  man- 
datory or  merely  permissive  is  the  main  point  in 
issue.  The  June  18  debate's  point  of  departure 
was  a  report  from  the  Council's  Committee  of 
Experts  recommending  that  the  Council  authorize 
the  Trusteeship  Council  to  act  on  its  behalf  in 
functions  relating  to  the  welfare  of  inhabitants  of 
strategic  trust  territories. 

Mr.  Gromyko  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Mr.  Tarasenko 
of  the  Ukrain  attacked  this  proposal,  contending 
that  the  Charter  language,  "all  functions  .  .  . 
shall  be  exercised  by  the  Security  Council",  meant 
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just  that.  Mr.  Gromyko  maintained  that,  al- 
though the  Security  Council  is  free  to  ask  the 
assistance  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  on  particular 
problems,  "a  decision  for  a  wholesale  transfer  of 
the  Security  Council's  functions  to  the  Trusteeship 
Council  is  as  inadmissible  as  it  is  illegal." 

The  attitude  of  Belgium,  China,  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  as  stated 
by  their  representatives  in  the  Committee  of  Ex- 
perts, is  that  it  is  obligatory  for  the  Security 
Council  to  avail  itself  of  the  assistance  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council  and  that  general  principles 
of  inter-Council  collaboration  need  to  be  formally 
established. 

The  June  18  meeting  ended  with  a  9-0  vote 
(U.S.S.R.,  Ukraine  abstaining)  to  approve  Presi- 
dent El  Khouri's  proposal  that  the  President  and 
the  Belgian  and  Ukrainian  Representatives  meet 
with  a  Trusteeship  Council  committee  to  explore 
informally  the  possibility  of  a  formula  acceptable 
to  both  Councils. 

Human  Rights 

The  U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights  con- 
cluded its  third  session  on  June  18  at  Lake  Suc- 
cess by  adopting  a  28-article  draft  International 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  which,  in  the  words 
of  its  preamble,  is  intended  to  establish  "a  common 
standard  of  achievement  for  all  peoples  and  all 
nations". 

The  draft  was  approved  by  representatives  of 
12  nations,  including  the  United  States,  with  no 
negative  votes.  The  U.S.S.R.,  Byelorussia,  the 
Ukraine,  and  Yugoslavia  abstained.  It  now  goes 
to  the  forthcoming  session  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  at  Geneva. 

In  a  June  21  statement  to  the  press,  Mrs.  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Com- 
mission and  its  chairman,  called  the  draft 
Declaration  "a  document  of  very  great  intrinsic 
worth"  which  was  produced  despite  "variations  in 
attitudes  and  customs  and  historic  precedent"  of 
the  nations  represented  on  the  Commission.1 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  said  the  draft  Declaration,  as  an 
indispensable  first  step  in  working  toward  greater 
freedom,  is  an  attempt  to  define  freedom,  to  de- 
termine "what  does  every  man  and  woman  have 
a  right  to  have?" 

The  Commission  also  passed  on  to  Ecosoc,  with- 
out recommendation,  a  draft  convention  on  geno- 
cide which  had  been  prepared  by  an  ad  hoc 
committee. 

Latin  American  Economic  Meeting 

The  first  session  of  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Latin  America,  the  latest  of  the  U.N.  regional 
economic  commissions,  moved  into  its  final  week  in 
Santiago,  Chile,  with  the  session  expected  to  end 
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on  June  26.  On  June  23  the  Commission  ap- 
proved resolutions  calling  for  a  general  economic 
survey  of  Latin  America  and  defining  the  work- 
ing relations  between  Ecla  and  the  Inter- Ameri- 
can Economic  and  Social  Council. 

U.S.  Representation 

On  June  24  the  President  appointed  W.  Averell 
Harriman,  U.S.  Special  Representative  in  Europe 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  to 
serve  as  U.S.  Representative  on  the  U.N.  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe,  a  regional  economic  organ 
of  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council.  On 
that  date  the  President  also  appointed  John  J. 
Macdonald  as  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Security 
Council  Truce  Commission  for  Palestine  and  as 
U.S.  Consul  General  in  Jerusalem  to  succeed 
Thomas  C.  Wasson,  who  was  killed  by  a  sniper's 
bullet  while  serving  in  that  capacity.  Mr.  Mac- 
donald has  been  a  Foreign  Service  officer  since 
1930,  serving  most  recently  as  Consul  General  in 
Bombay.  Both  appointments  are  recess  appoint- 
ments, pending  Senate  confirmation. 

Aviation  Conference 

The  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
concluded  its  second  assembly  on  June  22  after  a 
three-week  session  in  Geneva.  Russell  B.  Adams, 
chief  of  the  U.S.  Delegation,  called  particularly 
important  Conference  approval  of  a  proposed 
international  legal  convention  on  recognition  of 
rights  in  aircraft.  The  United  States  is  one  of  the 
14  states  out  of  a  total  of  49  Icao  members  who 
have  signed  the  convention,  which  recognizes  in  all 
contracting  states  the  rights  in  aircraft  granted  by 
any  one  of  them  and  which  is  designed  to  afford  the 
international  airline  operators  with  the  largest 
possible  measure  of  assistance  in  arranging  and 
financing  aircraft  purchases.  Other  accomplish- 
ments of  the  conference  were  recommendations  to 
simplify  aviation  border  crossings,  approval  of  the 
right  of  punishment  of  airmen  who  infringe  local 
air  regulations,  establishment  of  an  Air  Naviga- 
tion Commission,  and  recommendations  for  the 
development  of  international  standards  and 
recommended  practices. 

Correction 

It  was  erroneously  stated  in  "The  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations"  in  the  Bulletin  of  June 
13, 1948,  p.  768,  that  the  U.N.  Special  Commission 
on  the  Balkans  had  moved  its  headquarters  from 
Geneva  to  Salonika.  The  Commission  is  currently 
writing  its  report  in  Geneva,  having  moved  there 
from  Salonika. 


1  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  press  release  479. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.S.  DELEGATIONS  TO  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCES 


Veterinary  Science 


[Released  to  the  press  June  14] 


The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  14 
that  Dr.  Banner  B.  Morgan,  associate  professor  of 
veterinary  science,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  and  Dr.  Harry  Ellis  Kingman,  Wyoming 
Hereford  Ranch,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  have  been  desig- 
nated as  members  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  the  First  International  Congress  on  the  Physio- 
pathology  of  Animal  Reproduction  and  Artificial 
Insemination.  The  Congress,  sponsored  by  the 
Italian  Government,  is  scheduled  to  be  held  at 
Milan  from  June  23  to  30,  1948. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  examine  the 
problem  of  animal  reproduction,  both  from  the 
scientific  side  and  from  the  standpoint  of  its  tech- 
nical and  economic  aspects.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  methods  of  artificial  insemination. 
Among  the  other  topics  to  be  discussed  are:  (1) 
biological  problems  of  animal  reproduction;  (2) 
livestock  reproduction ;  (3)  pathological  problems 
of  animal  reproduction;  and  (4)  legislative  prob- 
lems concerning  artificial  insemination  and  animal 
reproduction. 

The  Congress  will  be  divided  into  sections  for 
discussions  and  there  will  be  special  exhibitions  of 
scientific  and  educational  material. 

World  Health 

[Released  to  the  press  June  19] 

The  Department  of  State  has  announced  that 
the  President  has  given  approval  to  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  First  Session  of  the  World 
Health  Assembly,  which  is  scheduled  to  convene 
at  Geneva  on  June  24,  1948.  The  United  States 
Delegation  is  as  follows : 

Delegates 

Thomas  Parran,  M.D.,  Medical  Director,  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  Federal  Security  Agency  (Chairman 
of  the  Delegation) 

Martha  M.  Eliot,  M.D.,  Associate  Chief,  Children's  Bureau, 
Federal  Security  Agency 

James  R.  Miller,  M.D.,  Trustee,  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation 

Alternates 

Frank  P.  Corrigan,  M.D.,  Political  Adviser  on  Latin  Amer- 
ica, U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations,  Lake  Success, 
N.Y. 

James  A.  Doull,  M.D.,  Medical  Director,  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  Chief,  Office  of  International  Health  Rela- 
tions, Federal  Security  Agency 

Wilton  Halverson,  M.D.,  Director,  Public  Health,  State 
of  California,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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H.  Van  Zile  Hyde,  M.D.,  Alternate  U.S.  Representative,    ' 
Interim  Commission  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion;   Division   of   International   Labor,    Social   and 
Health  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Durward  V.  Sandifer,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  United 
Nations  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Advisers 

Howard  B.  Calderwood,  Division  of  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Nelson  H.  Cruikshank,  Director,  Social  Insurance  Activi- 
ties, American  Federation  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 

Albert  W.  Dent,  M.D.,  President,  Dillard  University,  New   | 
Orleans,  La. 

Morton  Kramer,  Ph.D.,  Chief,  Research  and  Information, 
Office  of  International  Health  Relations,  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  Federal  Security  Agency 

Mrs.  David  M.  Levy,  President,  Citizens  Committee  on 
Children  of  New  York  City 

James  E.  Perkins,  M.D.,  Managing  Director,  National 
Tuberculosis  Association,  New  York  City 

Miss  Lucile  Petry,  Director,  Division  of  Nursing,  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Security  Agency 

Alvin  Roseman,  Deputy  Director,  International  Activities 
Branch,  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Paul  F.  Russell,  M.D.,  Malariologist,  Rockefeller  Founda-  i 
tion,  The  Rockefeller  Institute,  New  York  City 

James  S.  Simmons,  Brigadier  General,  M.C.,  U.S.  Army, 
(Retired),  Dean,  School  of  Public  Health,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

John  Tomlinson,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  United  Na- 
tions Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of 
State 

Tom  Whavne,  Colonel  (M.C),  U.S.  Army,  Chief,  Preven- 
tive Medicine  Division,  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General, 
Department  of  the  Army 

Abel  Wolman,  Professor,  Sanitary  Engineering,  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Public  Health  and  Hygiene,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Executive  Secretary 

William  H.  Dodderidge,  Division  of  International  Confer- 
ences, Department  of  State 

The  convening  of  the  World  Health  Assembly  | 
marks  the  beginning  of  full-scale  activity  of  the 
World  Health  Organization  (Who)  and  the  ter- 
mination of  the  interim  phase  of  the  development 
of  the  international  health  agency  planned  by 
plenipotentiaries  of  62  governments  at  the  Inter-  I 
national  Health  Conference  at  New  York  City  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1946. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Who  provides  that  each 
member  nation  be  represented  at  the  Assembly  by 
three  delegates  having  only  one  vote.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  the  Assembly  will  be  the  governing  body 
of  the  Who  and  that  it  will,  among  other  things, 
determine  policies,  name  member  nations  entitled 
to  designate  persons  to  serve  on  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Who,  appoint  the  Director  General, 
review  reports  of  the  Who  Interim  Commission, 
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appoint  committees,  report  to  the  United  Nations, 
adopt  conventions  and  regulations,  and  approve 
the  budget  of  the  Organization. 

The  World  Health  Organization  came  into  of- 
icial  existence  on  April  7,  1948,  when  the  last  of 
;he  required  26  United  Nations  Members  notified 
;he  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  of 
■atification  of  the  Who  Constitution. 

The  International  Health  Conference  in  1946 
established  an  Interim  Commission  composed  of 
•epresentatives  of  18  Members  of  the  United  Na- 
ions  to  provide  for  the  consideration  of  interna- 
ional  health  affairs  during  the  period  before  the 
istablishment  of  the  permanent  Organization, 
rhe  Commission  has  met  at  quarterly  intervals, 
tnd  its  work  has  been  concerned  mainly  with :  (1) 
)lanning  for  the  establishment  of  the  Who;  (2) 
:onsolidation  and  continuation  of  the  work  of  pre- 
xisting  international  health  agencies — the  League 
»f  Nations  Health  Agency  and  the  International 
)ffice  of  Public  Health  at  Paris ;  and  (3)  continua- 
ion  of  certain  health  functions  of  Unrra  by  ar- 
angements  with  Unrra.  The  Sixth  Session  of 
he  Interim  Commission  convened  at  Geneva  on 
rune  18. 

Particular  significance  is  attached  to  the  First 
Assembly  since  it  will  inaugurate  a  program  of 
nternational  cooperation  in  the  field  of  health,  the 
ieed  for  which  is  becoming  constantly  greater  with 
he  rapid  advances  in  modern  medical  knowledge, 
a  public  health  work,  and  in  other  medical  activi- 
ies.  It  is  expected  that  the  program  adopted  by 
his  meeting  will  shape  the  World  Health  Organi- 
ation  for  years  to  come. 

arge  Electric  Systems 

[Released  to  the  press  June  17] 

The  Department  of  State  has  announced  the 
omposition  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to 
lie  Twelfth  Biennial  Session  of  the  International 
Conference  on  Large  Electric  Systems,  the 
J.I.G.R.E.  (Conference  Internationale  des  Grands 
teseaux  Electriques)  scheduled  to  be  held  at 
'aris,  June  24-July  3,  1948.  The  United  States 
>elegation  is  as  follows: 

hairman 

[arvey  F.  McPhail,  director,  Branch  of  Power  Utilization, 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 

ice  Chairman 

rederic  Atwood,  vice  president,  Ohio  Brass  Company, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

'embers  of  Delegation 

eter  L.  Bellaschi,  consulting  engineer,  Bonneville  Power 
Administration 

slden  B.  Crary,  Central  Station  Engineering  Division, 
General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

.  Robert  de  Luccia,  chief,  Bureau  of  Power,  Federal  Power 
Commission 

toyd  F.  Hunt,  chief  electrical  engineer,  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Edison  Company,  Ltd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Howard  L.  Melvin,  chief  consulting  engineer,  Ebasco 
Services,  Inc^,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Wendall  A.  Morgan,  head,  Power  System  Technical  Group, 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Philip  Sporn,  president,  American  Gas  and  Electric  Serv- 
ices Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  objects  of  the  Conference  are  to  study  and 
discuss  developments  and  progress  in  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  large  high- 
tension  electric  systems  by  bringing  together  every 
two  years  eminent  specialists  from  many  countries. 
The  Conference  will  study  the  most  recent  ad- 
vances in:  (1)  the  manufacture  of  machinery  for 
generation,  transformation,  and  circuit  breaking 
of  electric  currents;  (2)  the  construction,  insula- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  overhead  lines  and  under- 
ground cables;  and  (3)  the  operation,  protection, 
and  interconnection  of  networks. 

Founded  in  March  1921,  under  the  aegis  of  the 
International  Electrotechnical  Commission,  the 
International  Conference  on  Electric  Systems 
operates  with  the  support  and  assistance  of  all  the 
large  international  electrotechnical  organizations. 
It  is  not  only  one  of  the  oldest  of  all  international 
electrotechnical  organizations,  but  it  is  also  the 
largest,  having  more  than  1,000  permanent  mem- 
bers. Its  biennial  sessions  have  become  the 
periodic  meeting  place  of  electrical  engineers  from 
all  over  the  world. 

The  forthcoming  meeting  is  of  particular  in- 
terest at  the  present  time  because  of  its  bearing  on 
the  increased  power  production  for  Europe  con- 
templated under  the  European  Recovery  Program. 


Public  Education 


[Released  to  the  press  June  14] 


The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  14 
the  appointment  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  the  Eleventh  International  Conference  on 
Public  Education  to  be  held  at  Geneva  from  June 
28  to  July  3,  1948.  The  Delegation  is  as  follows : 
Galen  Jones,  Director  of  Secondary  Education, 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Chairman,  and  Ruth 
Emily  McMurry,  Unesco  Relations  Staff,  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

The  Conference  is  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization  (Unesco)  and  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  of  Education.  Progress  reports  on 
the  development  of  educational  standards  and 
facilities  in  each  country  will  be  submitted  by  the 
delegations.  In  addition,  the  Conference  will 
study  three  main  questions:  (1)  the  role  of  school 
psychologists;  (2)  the  teaching  of  writing;  (3) 
the  teaching  about  the  U.N.  and  its  specialized 
agencies.  The  Conference  will  offer  opportuni- 
ties for  an  exchange  of  information  on  the  present 
features  of  educational  movements  in  the  various 
countries.  It  will  also  afford  an  opportunity  for 
studying,  on  an  international  plane,  educational 
problems  of  present  interest  which  have  formed 
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the  subject  of  inquiries  or  study  on  the  part  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization  and  the  International  Bureau 
of  Education. 

The  Tenth  International  Conference  held  last 
year  under  the  sponsorship  of  Ibe  and  Unesco  was 
attended  by  delegates  from  more  than  40  countries. 
Seventy-one  nations  have  been  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Conference  this  year. 

The  materials  submitted  and  the  text  of  the 
discussions  at  the  forthcoming  Conference  will  be 
published  jointly  by  Unesco  and  Ibe  in  French 
and  English  editions. 

Genetics 

[Released  to  the  press  June  17] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  17 
the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Eighth  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Genetics  scheduled  to  con- 
vene at  Stockholm  on  July  7,  1948.  The  United 
States  Delegation  is  as  follows : 

Chairman 

Dr.  Forrest  V.  Owen,  senior  geneticist,  Division  of  Sugar 
Plant  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils 
and  Agricultural  Engineering,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 

Delegates 

Dr.  Milislav  Demerec,  Carnegie  Institution,  Cold  Spring 

Harbor,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 
Dr.    Walter    E.    Heston,    principal    geneticist,    National 

Cancer  Institute,  Bethesda,  Md. 
Dr.  Hermann  J.  Muller,  president  of  the  International 

Congress  of  Genetics,  professor  of  zoology,  Indiana 

University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

The  seventh  and  last  International  Congress  of 
Genetics  was  held  at  Edinburgh  from  August  23 
to  29,  1939.  The  forthcoming  congress  will  bring 
together  leading  scientists  for  the  presentation  of 
papers  and  discussions  on  human  genetics  as  well 
as  experiments  on  plant  and  animal  breeding. 

Eecent  advances  in  the  field  of  genetics  will 
prove  of  great  interest  both  to  the  scientific  world 
and  to  the  layman  by  their  practical  application 
to  plant  and  animal  breeding. 

Radio-communications 

[Released  to  the  press  June  17] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  17 
the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Fifth  Meeting 
of  the  International  Radio  Consultative  Commit- 
tee of  the  Ccir  (Comite  Consultatif  International 
des  Radiocommunications)  of  the  International 
Telecommunication  Union,  scheduled  to  be  held 
at  Stockholm  July  12-31, 1948.  The  United  States 
Delegation  is  as  follows: 

Chairman 

Harvey   B.   Otterman,   Associate  Chief,  Telecommunica- 
tions Division,  Department  of  State 
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Advisers 

Warren  B.  Burgess,  Sub-section  Head,  Radio  Techniques  I 
Section,  Naval  Research  Laboratory 

Robert  R.  Burton,  Division  of  International  Broadcasting,  I 
Department  of  State 

Clinton  W.  Janes,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Signal  Corps,  Chief, 
Communication  Liaison  Branch,  Office  of  the  Chief 
Signal  Corps  Officer,  Department  of  the  Army 

William  F.  Minners,  Marine  Radio  and  Safety  Division, 
Federal  Communications  Commission 

Dr  Newbern  Smith,  Assistant  Chief,  Central  Radio  Propa- 
'  gation   Laboratory,  National  Bureau   of  Standards, 
Department  of  Commerce 

George  V.  Stelzenmuller,  Chief,  Treaty  Section,  Fre- 
quency Allocation  and  Treaty  Division,  Engineering 
Department,  Federal  Communications  Commission 

Industry  Advisers 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

Frederick  B.  Llewellyn,  Consulting  Engineer,  Bell  Tele 

phone  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Richard  D.  Campbell,  Engineer,  Department  of  Operations 

and  Engineering 

Mackat  Radio  and  Telegraph  Company 

Leroy  F.  Spangenberg,  Vice  President 

radio  Coeporation  of  America 

Dr    J    Howard  Dellinger,  Radio  Consultant 

John  B  Coleman,  Assistant  Director  of  Engineering 

Herschel  B.  Martin,  Assistant  Chief  Engineer 

Cornelius  G.  Mayer,  Foreign  Liaison  Engineer,  ROA  IE 

ternational  Division,  London 
John  H  Muller,  Assistant  to  Executive  Vice  President 
Philip  F.   Siling,  Engineer-in-Charge,  Frequency  Bureau 

Secretary  of  the  Delegation 
William  D.  Misfeldt,  Division  of  International  Confei 
ences,  Department  of  State 

The  Fifth  Meeting  of  the  Ccir  has  been  calle 
jointly  by  the  International  Telecommunicate 
Union  and  the  Government  of  Sweden  to  stud 
technical  and  engineering  problems  of  the  intei 
national  operation  of  radio  and  to  formulate  re( 
ommendations  for  the  solution  of  these  problem 
The  meeting  will  consider  problems  growing  on 
of  the  Atlantic  City  Radio  Conference  of  las 
summer  along  with  the  following:  (1)  operatio 
between  frequencies  assigned  to  radio  stations 
(2)  radio  propagation;  (3)  radio  monitoring ;  (4 
broadcast  problems;  (5)  elimination  of  spunoi 
emissions;  and  (6)  other  general  technics 
problems. 

The  Cera,  a  subsidiary  organization  of  the  li 
ternational  Telecommunication  Union,  was  pr 
vided  for  by  the  Telecommunications  Conferee 
of  Washington  in  1927.  The  fourth  and  la 
session  of  the  committee  was  held  at  Buchara 
in  1937. 

Invitations  to  attend  the  forthcoming  meetn; 
have  been  sent  to  member  governments  of  tl 
International  Telecommunication  Union  and 
private  companies  and  international  organization 
interested  in  the  subject  matter. 

Department  of  Sfafe  BuHeii 
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Currency-Reform  Plan  in  Germany 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  MILITARY  GOVERNMENT  IN  FRANKFURT 


[Released  to  the  press  jointly  with  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  June  18] 

Financial  reform  is  a  necessary  step  to  end 
economic  stagnation  and  promote  recovery  in  Ger- 
many and  is  a  prerequisite  to  effective  German  par- 
ticipation in  the  European  Recovery  Program. 
It  is  a  technical,  non-political  measure.  Because 
Df  Soviet  obstruction,  economic  unity  of  Germany 
has  never  been  achieved  and  the  economies  of  west- 
ern Germany  have  been  largely  divided.  Sep- 
arate currency  reform  is  a  logical  consequence  of 
ibis  development.  The  United  States  has  long 
recognized  the  need  for  currency  reform  and  has 
:aken  the  lead  in  seeking  quadripartite  action  to 
;his  end.  Soviet  withdrawal  from  Control  Coun- 
cil machinery  terminated  negotiations  for  an 
igreement  on  currency  reform  for  all  of  Germany 
%t  this  time.  In  view  of  the  long  delay  and  in- 
creasingly urgent  need  for  action,  the  United 
States,  United  Kingdom  and  France  determined 
;o  take  action  in  their  zones.     Should  it  prove 


possible  at  any  time  to  establish  economic  unity 
on  the  basis  of  free  movement  of  goods  and  per- 
sons, joint  export-import  controls  and  the  cessa- 
tion, of  Soviet  reparations  from  current  produc- 
tion, it  should  not  be  difficult  to  arrange  for  a  com- 
mon currency  for  Germany  as  a  whole. 

The  currency  to  be  used  was  printed  in  the 
United  States  in  1947  and  1948.  The  decision  on 
printing  at  that  time  contemplated  use  of  cur- 
rency either  on  a  quadripartite  or  western  basis, 
depending  on  whether  quadripartite  agreement 
was  reached.  If  it  had  been  reached,  the  currency 
already  printed  in  the  United  States  would  have 
been  available  for  its  immediate  implementation, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  several  months'  delay  be- 
tween the  agreement  and  actual  implementation 
would  thus  be  avoided.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
quadripartite  agreement  were  not  reached,  as  has 
been  the  case,  the  currency  would  be  available  for 
use  in  the  western  zones. 


SUMMARY  OF  FIRST  LAW  OF  CURRENCY  REFORM 


JReleased  to  the  press  jointly  with  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  June  18] 

The  first  law  of  the  reform  of  the  German  cur- 
•ency  promulgated  by  the  Military  Governments 
>f  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  France 
vill  go  into  effect  on  June  20.  The  old  German 
urrency  is  hereby  invalidated.  The  new  currency 
vill  be  the  deutsche  mark  which  will  be  divided 
nto  100  deutsche  pfennig. 

The  old  money,  the  reichsmark,  the  renten- 
nark  and  mark  notes  issued  in  Germany  by  the 
Ulied  Military  authorities,  will  become  invalid  on 
Tune  21.  The  only  exceptions  are  old  mark  notes 
ind  coins  up  to  a  denomination  of  one  mark.  In 
•rder  to  prevent  a  temporary  shortage  of  small 
hange,  these  small  notes  and  coins  will  remain  in 
ise  until  further  notice  at  one  tenth  their  old  or 
lominal  value.  Nobody,  however,  need  accept 
lore  than  50  pieces  of  small  change  in  payment 
!'f  any  kind.  Postage  stamps  will  also  remain 
alid  at  one  tenth  their  nominal  value. 
;  As  a  first  measure,  each  inhabitant  of  the  western 
one  will  receive  a  certain  sum  in  the  new  deutsche 
jiark.  This  per  capita  sum  amounts  to  GO  marks, 
o  be  paid  against  an  equal  sum  of  old  bank  notes, 
forty  marks  will  be  paid  out  this  Sunday,  the 
iemaining  20  one  month  later.     For  example,  for 

iune  27,   1948 


a  family  of  four,  240  marks  of  old  money  can  be 
paid  in,  for  which  the  family  receives  immediately 
160  deutsche  marks  and  an  additional  80  marks 
one  month  later. 

Other  money  held  by  the  German  public,  as 
well  as  savings  accounts  in  banks,  savings  banks, 
and  postal-savings  institutions  will  be  converted 
into  deutsche  marks  at  a  later  date.  The  conver- 
sion rate,  which  will  drastically  reduce  the  total 
amount  of  money  in  circulation,  as  well  as  other 
details  concerning  the  exchange  of  these  amounts 
of  money,  will  be  published  shortly  in  further  laws. 
During  this  later  conversion  operation,  the  per 
capita  quota  already  received  will  be  deducted 
from  the  deutsche  mark  funds  then  converted  or 
credited  to  the  individual.  Thus,  if  a  person  has 
an  account  with  a  bank  which,  through  this  later 
conversion,  is  reduced  to  200  deutsche  marks,  he 
will  still  have  deducted  from  this  the  sixty  marks 
which  he  already  received  as  his  per  capita  quota 
in  the  new  currency. 

The  per  capita  quota  will  be  paid  this  coming 
Sunday  by  the  same  offices  issuing  food  rationing 
stamps.  In  order  to  receive  the  new  money,  all 
persons  must  observe  the  following  instructions: 

Individuals  must  show  their  food  ration  and 
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identity  cards  and  hand  in  60  marks  in  old  money. 
As  far  as  families  are  concerned,  the  per  capita 
quota  for  the  whole  family  will  be  delivered  to 
the  head  of  the  family  after  he  has  produced  the 
food  ration  and  identity  cards  for  each  family 
member  and  has  handed  in  60  marks  for  each 
person.  Persons  who  are  physically  incapable  of 
appearing  themselves  may  send  a  representative 
who,  however,  must  be  authorized  by  a  letter  stat- 
ing the  reason  for  nonappearance  of  the  person 
concerned.  If  the  head  of  a  family  is  incapaci- 
tated, by  sickness  or  otherwise,  from  appearing, 
another  member  of  the  family  can  pick  up  the 
per  capita  quota,  again  submitting  an  authoriza- 
tion. Special  regulations  will  apply  to  travelers ; 
they  will  find  them  at  the  nearest  food-ration  office. 

Wages  and  salaries  must  be  paid  in  the  new 
currency  as  of  Sunday.  Wage  and  salary  recipi- 
ents who  are  paid  on  a  bi-monthly  or  monthly  basis 
in  advance  will  get  a  reimbursement  of  70  percent, 
in  new  money,  for  the  days  between  the  tenth  clay 
after  currency  reform  and  their  next  pay  day  (for 
which  they  were  paid  in  advance  in  old  currency) . 

There  will  be  a  moratorium  of  one  week  for  all 
money  obligations  in  reichsmarks.  That  is  to  say, 
during  this  week  (ending  June  26)  no  debts  should 
be  paid. 

Prices  will  not  be  affected  by  the  currency  re- 
form. In  all  laws,  administrative  regulations, 
contracts,  etc.,  the  new  currency  will  simply  re- 
place the  old. 

Business  enterprises  will,  upon  application,  re- 
ceive advances  to  tide  them  over.  This  aid  in 
new  deutsche  mark  will  depend  on  the  number  of 
employees  and  the  size  of  their  holdings  in  old 
money.  In  principle,  they  will  receive  80  marks 
per  employee,  the  total  aid  not  to  exceed  their  hold- 
ing in  old  currency. 

In  preparation  for  the  exchange  of  old  money 
in  circulation  and  bank  accounts,  the  old  money 
now  in  the  western  zones  must  be  turned  in  or 
registered  by  June  26.  All  money  not  turned  in 
or  registered  by  that  date  will  become  worthless. 

In  order  to  guarantee  a  full  utilization  of  all 
property,  the  German  legislative  authorities  will 
be  charged  with  working  out  a  law  for  the  equali- 
zation  of  financial   burdens   within   six   months 


( Lastenausgleichsgesetz) .    A  tax  reform,  too,  will 
follow  the  currency  reform  as  speedily  as  possible,  i 

To  turn  in  or  register  their  holdings  of  old  « 
money,  all  individuals  must  fill  out  a  schedule,  a 
form  which  they  will  be  given  at  the  same  time  that  ! 
they  receive  their  per  capita  quota.  Business  en-  I 
terprises  will  use  a  schedule  B  which  is  obtainable 
at  the  banks.  Instructions  for  filling  out  these  ( 
schedules  will  be  broadcast  over  the  radio  and  ii 
published  in  the  press. 

The  old  money  must  be  turned  in  or  registered  n 
by  June  26  at  the  banks  or  savings  banks  as  well  as  ii 
certain  auxiliary  exchange  places  which  will  be  set  n 
up  by  the  land  central  banks.    The  latter  will  be  I 
set  up  within  governmental  offices  or  business  en- 
terprises with  a  large  number  of  employees  in 
order    to    facilitate    exchange    operations.    Old  i 
money  cannot  be  turned  in  at  post  offices  or  postal  : 
savings  institutions.     Of  particular  importance'1 
is  the  fact  that  each  individual  and  each  business 
enterprise  may,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  only  turn  o 
in  or  register  old  money  once. 

It  is  forbidden  to  import  old  money  into  the  i 
western  zones  or  export  it  from  this  area.  It  is,  i 
of  course,  permissible  to  destroy  one's  holdings  of  i 
old  money  instead  of  turning  them  in. 

Violations  of  this  law  will  be  punishable  by  jail  s 
sentence  up  to  5  years  and  by  fines  up  to  50,000 
deutsche  marks,  or  both. 

For  DPs  living  in  camps,  regulations  parallel- 
ing this  law  will  be  announced  through  the  camp  - 
governments.     DPs  will  be  affected  by  the  cur- 
rency reform  just  like  the  German  population. 
For  members  of  the  occupation  forces,  separate* ]\ 
instructions  will  be  issued.  _      ,., 

The  currency  reform  will  not,  for  the  time  being, 
apply  to  Berlin  because  Berlin  is  under  four-power 
rule.  The  three  Military  Governments  will,  how- 
ever, take  all  measures  in  order  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  Berlin's  economic  ties  with  the  west 
which  are  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  city.  Berlin, 
too,  is  to  share  the  benefits  of  the  European  Re- 
covery Plan,  which  stands  behind  the  new  cur- 
rency. Food  deliveries  into  Berlin  will  be  con- 
tinued by  the  western  occupying  powers  and  sold 
for  the  currency  there  in  use. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES,  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  AND  FRANCE « 


By  virtue  of  the  attempt  by  the  Soviet  military 
administration  to  usurp  for  itself  the  authority  to 
dominate  the  economic  affairs  of  Berlin  and  issue 
its  own  currency  for  the  quadripartite  city,  the 
western  powers  find  it  necessary  to  introduce  the 
deutsche  mark  in  the  three  western  sectors  of 
Berlin. 

At  the  time  of  the  monetary  reform  in  the  three 

"Released  in  Berlin  on  June  23,  1948.  Printed  from 
telegraphic  text. 
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western  zones,  undertaken  to  prevent  further 
deterioration  of  the  economy  in  the  western  zones, 
it  had  been  deliberately  decided  to  withhold 
similar  action  from  Berlin  since  the  city  is  under 
quadripartite  administration.  Furthermore,  it 
was  the  view  of  the  three  western  occupying 
powers  that  it  was  the  responsibility  of  the  city's 
supreme  quadripartite  body,  namely,  the  Kom- 
mandatura  to  effect  such  monetary  reform  for  the 
total  population  of  the  city  as  a  whole. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin 


The  three  western  occupying  powers  specifically 
nvited  the  Soviet  military  administration  to  dis- 
miss on  a  quadripartite  basis  the  most  feasible 
nethod  of  protecting  the  economy  of  the  people 
»f  Berlin.  At  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  22  June  of 
he  finance  and  economic  experts  from  the  four 
occupying  powers  of  Germany,  the  western  zone 
epresentatives  offered  to  consider  and  work  out 
nth  the  Soviet  authorities  a  reasonable  and  satis- 
actory  method  for  the  handling  of  the  currency 
nd  monetary  reform  measures  for  Berlin  as  a 
rhole.  It  was  and  still  is  the  desire  of  the  three 
/estern  powers  to  have  a  uniform  currency  for  the 
Thole  of  Berlin. 

The  western  proposals  were  refused  by  the 
loviet  military  authorities.  Instead,  the  Soviet 
lilitary  authorities  insisted  that  it  alone  would 
rrite  the  currency  law  for  the  city  of  Berlin, 
'urthermore,  the  Soviet  administration  refused 
).  recognize  the  prerogatives  of  the  Kommanda- 
iira  as  the  supreme  law  making  body  of  Berlin, 
nstead  the  Sma  announced  this  morning  laws 
hich  would  presumably  be  applicable  to  greater 
erlin— the  same  laws  the  Sma  has  promulgated 
Dr  the  Soviet  zone. 

The  western  powers  cannot  submit  to  such  arbi- 
?ary   action   which   is    in    violation    and   total 
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disregard  of  the  actual  quadripartite  status  of 
Berlin  and  which  disregards  and  violates  all 
agreements  respecting  the  managements  of  money 
and  banking  affairs  of  the  city.  The  three  west- 
ern occupying  powers  in  Berlin  found  it  necessary, 
therefore,  to  issue  orders  that  laws  promulgated 
by  the  Soviet  military  administration  will  not 
apply  to  the  three  western  sectors  of  Berlin.  The 
three  western  powers,  therefore,  find  themselves 
forced  to  introduce  into  the  three  western  sectors 
of  Berlin  the  deutsche  mark  which  is  now  legal 
tender  in  the  three  western  zones. 

Details  of  the  manner  and  time  of  the  conversion 
of  existing  money  and  bank  account  holdings  of  the 
population  of  the  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  French  sectors 
of  Berlin  will  be  announced  shortly.  Meantime, 
an  order  calling  for  the  immediate  closing  of  all 
banks  in  the  three  western  sectors  and  declaring  a 
moratorium  on  all  financial  obligations  pending 
the  announcement  of  details  of  the  monetary  con- 
version operation,  has  been  published. 

In  order  to  minimize  undue  hardships  among 
the  civilian  population  of  the  three  western  sectors 
of  Berlin,  the  occupying  powers  have  decreed  that 
food  and  chemists  shops  will  remain  open  during 
the  period  of  conversion. 


ie  IIAA — Continued  from  page  822 
nnperature  and  heavy  rainfall  are  ideal  for  the 
iltivation  of  manioca,  cocoa,  tea,  rice,  yucca, 
ipaya,  pineapple,  and  citrus  fruits,  and  of  rubber, 
ichona,  and  barbasco.  The  community  grew 
om  668  in  1940  to  5,000  in  1942  and  in  that  year 
fe  total  health  facilities  and  services  consisted 
;  a  small  out-patient  clinic  with  one  physician, 
»>rking  part  time  only.  In  1943,  a  Cooperative 
balth  Service  survey  of  all  school  children 
lowed  that  99  percent  were  infected,  67  percent 
ith  hookworm  and  67  percent  with  parasites 
ier  than  hookworm.  The  Cooperative  Health 
Jrvice  conducted  a  campaign  for  the  construction 
I  privies  and  the  building  of  safe  walls,  for  an 
lipreciation  of  the  need  for  shoes,  clean  drinking 
Iter,  and  wholesome  foods,  and  for  the  examina- 
;|n  and  treatment  of  children.  A  40-bed  hospital 
|l  built  and  operated.  Visiting  and  hospital 
:jrse  aides  were  trained  and  child-health  confer- 
ees held.  A  mobile  dispensary  servicing  work- 
in  on  the  Tingo  Maria  -  Pucalpa  highway  at- 
/f.ded  11,692  patients  duriug  the  18  months  it  was 
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in  operation.  Kecent  examinations  made  by  the 
Cooperative  Health  Service  show  that  the  per- 
centage of  school  children  infected  with  intestinal 
parasites  has  declined  from  99  percent  in  1943  to 
58  percent  in  1947;  infections  with  ascaris  and 
trichocephalus  have  dropped  from  67  to  5  percent. 
The  incidence  of  malaria  has  dropped  from  17 
percent  in  1945  to  less  than  1  percent  in  1947. 

These  cases  do  not,  of  course,  represent  the  ulti- 
mate achievement  of  the  health  programs  that  our 
neighbors  have  undertaken  with  our  cooperation. 
The  ultimate  achievement  must  be  the  substantial 
permanent  improvement  of  physical  health  in  the 
Hemisphere,  with  all  that  means  for  the  progress 
of  men  in  the  accomplishments  of  civilization. 
The  way  to  this  goal  is  long,  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  good-neighbor  policy,  expressed 
in  this  kind  of  cooperation,  is  making  progress 
along  this  road.1 


'For  articles  by  Mr.  Halle  on  the  significance  of  the 
Iiaa  in  the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  on  the 
cooperative  agricultural  programs  of  the  Iiaa,  see  Bulle- 
tin of  May  23,  1948,  p.  659,  and  June  13,  1948,  p.  758. 
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French  Zone  of  Germany  Adheres  to  Economic  Cooperation  Act 


[Released  to  the  press  jointly  with  the  Eca  June  4] 

Ambassador  Caffery  to  General  Guillaume x 

June  3,  1948 
Sm:  The  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948 
(title  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  ot  1948) 
became  law  on  3  April  1948.  _ 

You  will  note  the  general  requirement  that,  be- 
fore assistance  may  be  provided  by  the  United 
States  to  a  participating  country  as  denned  in  sub- 
section 103  (a)  of  the  Act,  an  agreement  must 
have  been  concluded  between  that  country  and  the 
United  States  as  described  in  subsection  115  (G)  ot 
the  Act  However,  before  such  an  agreement  is 
concluded  and  until  3  July  1948,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  proposes  under  the  terms  ot 
subsection  115  (c)  to  arrange  for  the  performance, 
with  respect  to  the  French  Zone  of  Occupation  ot 
Germany,  of  these  functions  authorized  by  the  Act 
which  may  be  determined  to  be  essential  in  fur- 
therance of  its  purposes.  This  action  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  contingent  upon 
the  requirements  of  subsection  115  (c)  of  the  Act 
being  fulfilled.  .  . 

Accordingly,  I  should  appreciate  your  notifying 
me  whether  the  French  Military  Government  on 
behalf  of  the  French  Zone  of  Occupation  ot  Ger- 
many, adheres  to  the  purposes  and  policies  in  fur- 
therance of  which  the  Act  authorizes  assistance 
to  be  provided,  and  is  engaged  in  continuous  efforts 
to  accomplish  a  joint  recovery  program  through 
multilateral  undertakings  and  the  establishment 
of  a  continuing  organization  for  this  purpose,  and 
also  whether  the  French  Military  Government,  on 
behalf  of  the  French  Zone  of  Occupation  of  Ger- 
many, intends  to  conclude  an  agreement  with  the 
United  States  in  accordance  with  subsection  llo 
(b)  The  purposes  of  the  Act  are  stated  in  the 
whole  of  subsection  102  (b)  and  the  policies  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  102  (b)  are  those  desig- 
nated as  such  in  subsection  102  (a) . 

Since  subsection  115  (c)  of  the  Act  predicates 
the  furnishing  of  assistance  upon  continuous  com- 
pliance with  such  provisions  of  subsection  115  (b) 
as  my  Government  may  consider  applicable,  1 
should  appreciate  your  advising  me  whether  the 
French  Zone  of  Occupation  of  Germany  is  already 
taking  the  measures  necessary  to  carry  out  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  subsection  115  {b)  and  will 
continue  to  take  such  measures  as  long  as  assist- 
ance is  made  available  to  it  pursuant  to  this  note. 
It  is  contemplated  that  all  assistance  under  the 

'  Ambassador  Caffery  representing  the  US  Govern- 
ment and  General  Guillaume  the  French  Military  Gov- 
ernment. 
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Act  to  the  French  Zone  of  Occupation  of  Germany 
hereunder  will  be  made  available  upon  terms  of 
payment.  The  proceeds  of  exports  from  all  future 
production  and  stocks  of  the  French  Zone  of 
Occupation  of  Germany  will  be  available  in  the 
first  instance  for  payment  for  such  assistance  at 
the  earliest  practicable  time  consistent  with  the; 
rebuilding  of  the  German  economy  on  healthy, 
non-aggressive  lines.  Detailed  terms  of  payment 
will  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  Act  at  a 

I  should  also  like  to  have  the  agreement  of  th< 
French  Military  Government  on  behalf  of  the 
French  Zone  of  Occupation  of  Germany,  that  de- 
posits in  German  marks  in  respect  of  assistance 
furnished  hereunder  will  be  made  pursuant  to  pro 
cedures  to  be  determined  by  the  Government  oi 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  French  Mill 
tary  Government  and  will  be  held  or  used  for  sucl 
purposes  as  may  be  agreed  to  between  the  Govern 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  tbj| 
French  Military  Government. 

I  am  sure  the  French  Military  Government  0' 
behalf  of  the  French  Zone  of  Occupation  of  Ger 
many,  understands  that  the  proposals  set  forth  n 
this  letter  cannot  be  viewed  as  constituting  ai 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  th 
United  States  to  make  assistance  available  to  sue! 
zone. 

General  Guillaume  to  Ambassador  Caffery 

June  3, 1948 
Sir  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  this  date  cor 
cerning  assistance  to  the  French  Zone  of  Occups. 
tion  of  Germany  under  the  Economic  Cooperatio 
Act  of  1948.  ,   ,    . 

The  French  Military  Government,  on  behaJ 
of  the  French  Zone  of  Occupation  of  German 
adheres  to  the  purposes  and  policies  of  the  Ec< 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  which  are  state 
in  the  whole  of  subsection  102  (b)  and  in  subse 
tion  102  (a)  respectively,  and  in  furtherance  ( 
which  the  Act  authorizes  assistance  to  be  provide 
to  such  zone. 

The  French  Military  Government  has  tai« 
careful  note  of  the  provisions  of  subsection  lj 
(6)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  ar. 
intends,  on  behalf  of  the  French  Zone  of  Occup- 
tion  of  Germany,  to  conclude  an  agreement  win 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  pursuant  > 
that  subsection.  .  J 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  subsection  115  (c)  maK> 
the  granting  of  assistance  conditional  upon  tl 
continued  application  by  the  beneficiary  counts 
of  such  provisions  of  subsection  115  (b)  as  yoc 
Department  of  Sfafe  Bu//eM 


Government  considers  applicable,  I  have  the  honor 
to  inform  you  that  the  French  Zone  of  Occupation 
of  Germany  has  already  taken  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
subsection  115  (b)  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as 
long  as  assistance  is  offered  to  it  pursuant  to  this 
letter.  The  French  Zone  of  Occupation  of  Ger- 
many is  engaged  in  continuous  efforts  to  carry  out 
a  joint  recovery  program  and,  on  April  16,  1948, 
the  French  Military  Government  signed,  for  that 
purpose,  a  European  Economic  Cooperation  Con- 
vention containing  multilateral  undertakings  and 
establishing  a  permanent  organization  of  the  par- 
ticipating Governments. 

The  French  Military  Government,  on  behalf  of 
the  French  Zone  of  Occupation  of  Germany, 
understands  that  all  assistance  to  such  zone  under 
the  Act  pursuant  to  your  letter  will  be  made  avail- 
able upon  payment  terms  and  that  the  proceeds 
of  exports  from  all  future  production  and  stocks 
of  the  French  Zone  of  Occupation  of  Germany  will 
be  available  in  the  first  instance  for  payment  for 
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such  assistance  at  the  earliest  practicable  time  con- 
sistent with  the  rebuilding  of  the  German  economy 
on  healthy  non-aggressive  'lines.  Detailed  terms 
of  payment  will  be  determined  by  joint  agreement 
in  accordance  with  the  Act  at  a  later  time. 

The  French  Military  Government,  on  behalf  of 
the  French  Zone  of  Occupation  of  Germany,  agrees 
that  deposits  in  German  marks  in  respect  of  as- 
sistance furnished  pursuant  to  your  letter  will  be 
made  in  accordance  with  procedures  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  French  Military  Government 
and  that  such  deposits  will  be  held  or  used  for  such 
purposes  as  may  be  agreed  to  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
French  Military  Government. 

The  French  Military  Government,  on  behalf  of 
the  French  Zone  of  Occupation  of  Germany 
understands  that  the  proposals  contained  in  your 
letter  do  not  constitute  an  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  make 
assistance  available  to  such  Zone. 


Importance  of  Azores  Agreement  to  U.S.  Military  Services 

SUMMARY  OF  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  PORTUGAL 


!  [Released  to  the  press  June  17] 

On  November  28,  1944,  the  Portuguese  and 
United  States  Governments  concluded  an  agree- 
ment which  permitted  the  United  States  to  con- 
struct, maintain,  and  use  a  military  air  base  on 
Santa  Maria  Island  in  the  Azores.  A  year  earlier 
;he  British  Government  had  been  permitted  to  use 
;he  Lagens  Airfield  on  Terceira  Island  for  similar 
ourposes.  These  agreements  gave  the  Allies  two 
nilitary  bases  in  the  Azores  which  proved  to  be 
)f  invaluable  assistance  in  their  ultimate  victory. 
By  its  terms,  the  Santa  Maria  agreement  ex- 
pired nine  months  after  the  end  of  the  war;  June 
j,  1946,  was  therefore  the  date  of  expiration.  A 
:ew  days  prior  to  this,  on  May  30,  1946,  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  with  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment which  permitted  United  States  military  air- 
craft serving  American  forces  of  occupation 
mroad  to  use  transit  facilities  at  the  Lagens  Air- 
;ield  for  a  period  of  18  months.1  According  to  the 
jerms  of  the  Santa  Maria  agreement,  the  airfield 
to  Santa  Maria  Island  was  turned  over  to  the 
;  ortuguese  Government  on  June  2,  1946,  and  has 
[ubsequently  been  used  for  civil-aviation  traffic. 
!  During  the  latter  part  of  1947,  negotiations  were 
!  ndertaken  by  the  Portuguese  and  United  States 
I  governments  for  a  new  agreement  to  replace  that 
if  May  30  upon  its  expiration  on  December  2, 
|947.  The  negotiations  were  not  finally  concluded 
iy  that  date  and  the  Portuguese  Government  per- 
mitted the  United  States  to  continue  to  use  the 
facilities  at  Lagens  Airfield  pending  the  conclu- 
de 27,   1948 


sion  of  a  new  agreement.    The  new  agreement  was 
finally  signed  on  February  2,  1948.2 

The  transit  facilities  which  United  States  mili- 
tary aircraft  have  enjoyed  at  Lagens  Airfield  since 
May  30,  1946,  have  been  extended  by  this  new 
agreement  for  three  years.  Thereafter  the  agree- 
ment may  be  extended  for  two  years  more,  making 
the  agreement  valid,  in  effect,  for  five  years.  The 
negotiations  were  carried  out  by  the  Portuguese 
Government  in  an  atmosphere  of  complete  coop- 
eration and  good  will  and  their  assistance  has  per- 
mitted the  United  States  to  maintain  lines  of  com- 
munication with  its  forces  abroad  which  are  of  the 
utmost  value  at  this  time.  These  same  conditions 
exist  between  the  Portuguese  military  authorities 
and  United  States  military  technicians  responsible 
for  servicing  American  military  aircraft  which 
pass  through  the  Lagens  Airfield.  Consequently, 
the  most  satisfactory  operating  conditions  exist 
at  the  field. 

The  facilities  which  the  United  States  has  en- 
joyed in  the  Azores  since  1944  have  been  provided 
by  the  Portuguese  Government  without  the  re- 
quirement of  any  quid  pro  quo.  During  the  war 
the  extension  of  military  air-base  facilities  in  the 
Azores  was  not  without  its  problems  to  Portu- 
guese neutrality.  Since  the  war,  the  Portuguese 
Government  has  continued  to  permit  the  United 
States  to  use  these  facilities  in  its  usual  spirit  of 
international  cooperation. 

1  Bulletin  of  June  23,  1946,  p.  1080. 
1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  14,  1948,  p.  358. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 
TO  THE  PRIME  MINISTER  OF  PORTUGAL 


[Released  to  the  press  June  17] 

The  following  communication  from  Secretary  of 
Defense  James  V.  Forrestal  to  Dr  Antonio  de 
OUveira  Salazar,  Prime  Minister  of  Portugal,  was 
delivered  June  15  by  the  new  Ambassador  to 
Portugal,  Lincoln  MacVeagh,  when  he  presented 

his  credentials  ._ 

June  lo,  iv-bo 

Excellency:  I  would  like  to  take  the  occasion 
of  Ambassador  MacVeagh's  first  call  on  you  to 
send  by  his  hand  this  expression  of  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  generous  assistance  and  cooperation 
which  we  have  received  from  the  Government  ot 
Portugal  in  the  agreement  concluded  on  *  ebruary 
2  1948  Ambassador  Wiley  expressed  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  at 
the  time  the  agreement  was  signed.  I  would  now 
like  to  add  my  own  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  mili- 
tary services  of  the  United  States. 

The  important  military  facilities  on  Santa  Maria 
Island  in  the  Azores  which  your  Government 
permitted  us  to  use  during  the  recent  war  proved 


to  be  an  invaluable  asset  in  the  final  victory  of 
the  United  Nations.  Since  the  war,  our  military 
aircraft  have  been  permitted  by  your  Government 
to  use  transit  facilities  at  Lagens  Field  in  the 
Azores.  These  facilities  have  been  of  great  value 
to  us  in  maintaining  safe  and  efficient  lines  of 
communication  with  the  American  forces  of  occu- 
pation in  Germany  and  Japan.  In  the  agreement 
of  February  2,  1948  your  Government  has  very 
generously  made  it  possible  for  us  to  continue  to 
maintain  these  lines  of  communication  through 
the  Azores  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment as  one  of  the  occupying  powers  still  con- 
tinue and  we  appreciate  with  deep  gratitude  the. 
goodwill  and  spirit  of  international  cooperation 
which  the  Government  of  Portugal  has  displayed! 
in  its  willingness  to  assist  us  and  to  participate 
in  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and' 
security  and  the  reconstruction  of  Europe. 

Accept  [etc.]  James  Forrestal 

Secretary  of  Defense 


Proclamations  Issued  on  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
With  Union  of  South  Africa  and  Cuba 


Union  of  South  Africa 

The  President  on  June  12, 1948  issued  a  procla- 
mation »  putting  into  effect,  as  of  June  14,  1948, 
the  concessions^  in  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  initially  negotiated  with  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  which  had  not  yet  been 
made  effective.  The  agreement  was  entered  into 
fast  October  30  at  Geneva,  with  22  other  coun- 
tries The  President's  action  followed  receipt  ot 
information  that  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  had  signed  the  Protocol  of  Pro- 
visional Application  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Mav  14,  1948;  pursuant  to  the  agreement  and  the 
protocol,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  will  be  a 
contracting  party  to  the  agreement  on  the  expira- 
tion of  30  days  from  the  date  of  signature. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  is  the  twelfth  of  the 
Geneva  countries  to  give  effect  to  this  agreement. 
The  other  countries  which  have  done  so,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  United  States,  are  the  United  King- 
dom. France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Luxem- 
bourg, Canada,  Australia,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  China. 


'  Proclamation  2791  (13  Fed.  Reg.  3272). 


Under  the  General  Agreement  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  grants  concessions  on  products  ot 
interest  to  the  United  States  representing  ap- 
proximately $32.5  million  in  terms  of  1939  trade. 
Existing  import  duties  were  reduced  on  such  prod- 
ucts as  tractors,  certain  industrial  machinery 
typewriters,  air  compressors,  lumber,  barbed  wire 
sprayers,  sprinklers,  sporting  goods,  and  lard 
on  an  extensive  list  of  other  items,  on  which  exist 
ing  duties  are  recognized  for  the  most  part  to  b( 
generally  low,  rates  are  bound.  These  mclucfc 
such  items  of  interest  to  the  United  States  as  cer 
tain  industrial  and  mining  machinery,  lubricating 
oil,  bottles,  calculating  machines,  cash  registers 
clocks,  watches,  and  radios.  The  duties  on  pas 
senger  automobiles  and  on  truck  chassis  wer< 
bound  at  various  rates  ranging  from  3  percent  oi 
truck  chassis  to  20  percent  and  30  percent  on  pas 
senger  automobiles.  The  Union  of  South  Afric: 
is  one  of  the  largest  foreign  markets  for  America* 
automobiles.  lL      „„„ 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  and  the  other  con 
tracting  parties  to  the  agreement  are  committe. 
to  certain  undertakings  with  respect  to  the  appii 
cation  of  quotas,  import  restrictions,  valuation  to 
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custom  purposes,  and  the  conduct  of  state  trading. 
These  undertakings,  which  apply  within  the 
framework  of  existing  legislation  while  the  agree- 
ment is  being  applied  provisionally  pursuant  to 
signature  of  the  protocol,  are  important  since  they 
commit  the  Union  of  South  Africa  as  well  as  other 
parties  to  the  agreement  to  accord  fair  treatment 
to  the  trade  of  the  United  States. 

The  concessions  on  products  of  interest  to  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  made  by  the  United  States 
in  the  General  Agreement,  apply  to  commodities 
which  represented  approximately  $23.5  million  in 
terms  of  1939  trade.  On  products  accounting  for 
$20.9  million  of  this  trade  the  United  States  con- 
cessions consist  of  bindings  on  the  existing  United 
States  free  list.  Among  the  items  of  principal 
interest  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa  on  which 
United  States  tariff  reductions  are  granted  in  the 
agreement  are  manganese  ore,  grapes,  fish  liver, 
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oil,  crude  talc,  ostrich  feathers,  wattle  extract, 
wool  finer  than  44's  and  mohair.  Continued  duty- 
free entry  is  assured  on  such  items  as  diamonds, 
Persian  lamb  and  caracul,  sheep  and  lamb  skins, 
spiny  lobsters,  asbestos,  wattle  bark,  chrome  ore, 
and  corundum  ore. 

Cuba 

On  June  11, 1948,  the  President  issued  a  procla- 
mation 2  putting  into  effect  a  few  additional  recti- 
fications of  schedule  XX  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  with  Cuba  and  of  prior 
proclamations  relating  to  this  agreement,  and  an- 
nouncing that  the  special  protocol  modifying  arti- 
cle XrV  of  this  agreement,  concluded  at  Habana 
on  March  24,  1948,  entered  into  force  on  April  19, 
1948  (for  text  of  special  protocol,  see  Depart- 
ment's press  release  261,  March  31,  1948). 


Ratification  of  International  Conventions 


Telecommunication 

[Released  to  the  press  June  19] 

The  President  has  signed  the  ratification,  dated 
June  18,  by  the  United  States  of  America  of  the 
international  telecommunication  convention,  the 
Jnal  protocol  thereto,  and  the  Radio  Regulations 
mnexed  thereto,  which  were  signed  at  Atlantic 
Oity  on  October  2,  1947. 

The  convention,  final  protocol,  and  Radio  Regu- 
lations were  among  the  documents  drawn  up  at 
;he  International  Telecommunication  Conference 
md  the  International  Radio  Conference  in  At- 
antic  City  in  1947.  The  President  transmitted 
sopies  of  the  documents  to  the  Senate  on  February 
L7,  1948,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  advice  and 
:onsent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification  of  the  conven- 
tion, final  protocol,  and  Radio  Regulations.  (See 
Senate  Executive  B,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  for  Eng- 
ish  texts  of  those  three  documents,  together  with 
he  texts  of  the  President's  message,  the  report  of 
he  Secretary  of  State  to  the  President,  and  an 
txcerpt  from  the  report  of  the  United  States  Dele- 
gations to  the  Conferences.) 

On  June  2,  1948,  the  Senate  approved  a  resolu- 
jion  advising  and  consenting  to  the  ratification  of 
jhe  three  documents. 

The  convention  contains  provisions  relating  to 
lelecommunication  generally  and  certain  special 
provisions  relating  to  radio.  It  provides  for  the 
^organization  of  the  International  Telecommuni- 
jation  Union  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  it  into  close 
elationship  with  the  United  Nations  on  a  footing 
fimilar  to  that  of  other  specialized  agencies  of  the 
j  Jnited  Nations.  The  comprehensive  Radio  Regu- 
lations are  designed  to  modernize  the  uniform  in- 
ternational rules  with  respect  to  radio  and  make 
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them  more  responsive  to  scientific  developments 
and  technical  improvements  in  the  field. 

Upon  entry  into  force  the  convention,  with  final 
protocol,  and  the  Radio  Regulations  annexed 
thereto  will  abrogate  and  replace,  in  relations  be- 
tween the  contracting  governments,  the  interna- 
tional telecommunication  convention  signed  at 
Madrid  on  December  9,  1932,  and  the  Cairo  re- 
vision of  the  General  Radio  Regulations  signed  on 
April  8,  1938. 

Under  article  49  of  the  Atlantic  City  convention, 
it  will  enter  into  force  on  January  1, 1949,  between 
those  countries,  territories,  or  groups  of  territories 
in  respect  of  which  instruments  of  ratification  or 
accession  have  been  deposited  by  that  date. 

Double  Taxation  With  France 

[Released  to  the  press  June  19] 

The  President  has  signed  the  ratification,  dated 
June  18,  by  the  United  States  of  America  of  (1) 
the  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
France,  signed  at  Paris  on  October  18,  1946,  for 
the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  preven- 
tion of  evasion  in  the  case  of  taxes  on  estates  and 
inheritances,  and  for  the  purpose  of  modifying 
and  supplementing  certain  provisions  of  the  con- 
vention between  the  two  Governments  relating  to 
income  taxation  signed  at  Paris  on  July  25,  1939 ; 
and  (2)  the  protocol  between  the  United  States 
and  France,  signed  at  Washington  on  May  17, 
1948,  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  in  certain 
respects  the  convention  of  October  18,  1946. 

The  convention  was  submitted  by  the  President 
to  the  Senate  on  January  10,  1947,  with  a  view  to 


'Proclamation  2790  (13  Fed.  Reg.  3269). 
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obtaining  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  (S. 
Exec.  Doc.  A,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.).  As  a  in- 
sult of  hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  sup- 
plementary protocol  was  negotiated  and  concluded 
with  France  and  was  submitted  by  the  President 
to  the  Senate  on  May  19,  1948  (S.  Exec.  Doc.  G, 
80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

On  June  2,  1948,  the  Senate  approved  a  resolu- 


tion advising  and  consenting  to  the  ratification 
of  the  convention  and  protocol.  Upon  the  ex- 
change of  instruments  of  ratification  by  the  two 
Governments,  the  convention  and  protocol  will 
enter  into  force  (1)  in  respect  of  the  provisions 
relating  to  taxes  on  estates  and  inheritances,  on 
the  day  of  that  exchange,  and  (2)  in  respect  of  the 
provisions  relating  to  taxes  on  income,  on  January 
1  following  that  exchange. 


Role  of  the  Library  in  the  Overseas  Information  Program 


BY  HOWLAND  H.  SARGEANT  » 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs 


Too  often  we  Americans  take  library  service, 
like  freedom,  for  granted.  We  come  to  expect 
certain  services  of  the  trained  librarian,  who 
performs  them  with  grace  and  courtesy. 

It  is  precisely  because  we  take  these  matters — 
and  so  many  others — for  granted  that  we  fre- 
quently lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  they  are  simply 
manifestations,  temporary  manifestations  to  be 
sure,  of  a  system  of  government  which  has  been 
created  and  strengthened  in  war  no  less  than  in 
peace.  In  other  lands  not  so  fortunate  as  our  own, 
people  are  trying  to  take  heart  from  our  triumphs 
and  learn  from  our  experience,  brief  as  it  has  been 
as  a  nation,  how  to  better  their  own  lives. 

Because  American  ideas,  American  techniques, 
and  American  progress  have  become  of  paramount 
concern  to  millions  of  people  around  the  globe, 
the  United  States  Government— in  close  coopera- 
tion with  private  agencies — has  established  an 
information  and  education  program  to  present 
what  we  in  the  State  Department  like  to  call  "a 
full  and  fair  picture"  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

In  presenting  this  picture  to  the  world,  we  em- 
ploy the  media  of  press,  radio,  and  motion  pic- 
tures; we  are  getting  into  full  swing  on  an  ex- 
change-of-persons  program  which  we  hope  will 
result  in  an  increasing  two-way  flow  of  deserving 
students,  professors,  and  technicians.  And,  last 
but  certainly  not  least,  we  maintain  50  United 
States  Information  Libraries  abroad  to  bring  the 
assistance  of  American  experience  to  people  in 
other  nations  who  are  working  on  problems  which 
have  been  studied  in  this  country. 

In  a  word,  these  libraries  are  designed  to  make 


'Excerpts  from  an  address  made  before  the  Special 
Libraries  Association  Meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
June  10,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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available  to  the  general  public,  educators,  govern- 
ment officials,  and  professional  people  in  other 
nations  current  materials  of  both  general  and 
specialized  interest  which  present,  once  again,  a 
full  and  fair  picture  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  When  we  say  full  and  fair  picture,  we 
must  be  careful  lest  we  be  suspected  of  bending 
over  backwards  to  depict  the  United  States  under 
soft  lights.  That  would  be  propaganda,  a  word 
as  difficult  to  define  as  it  is  to  understand.  When 
a  former  colleague  of  mine  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  asked  once  to  define  propaganda,  he  said : ; 
"I  cannot  define  propaganda  any  more  than  a  cat 
can  define  a  rat.  But  a  cat  knows  a  rat  when  he 
smells  one." 

Recently  a  young  man  in  French  Indochina 
told  our  librarian  there  he  was  finally  convinced 
we  were  not  propagandists.  Why  ?  he  was  asked. 
Because,  he  said,  he  had  recently  discovered  a 
criticism  of  the  Truman  administration  in  a  copy 
of  Time  magazine  on  our  shelves. 

The  original  suspicion  of  the  young  man  in 
Indochina  is  illustrative  of  an  attitude  our  li- 
brarians encounter  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
The  overseas  edition  of  Life  carries  the  same  news 
reports  and  editorial  comment  as  the  American 
edition  but  omits  all  advertisements.  This  lack 
of  complete  identity  with  the  publication  read  in 
the  United  States  causes  criticism.  Library  visi- 
tors complain  that  the  material  is  edited  and 
slanted  for  their  benefit.  Peoples  have  been  sub- 
jected to  propaganda  from  so  many  sources  for 
so  many  years  that  even  this  small  variation 
arouses  suspicion.  Our  United  States  Information 
Libraries  make  available  factual  reports,  varying 
opinions  on  problems  of  concern  to  the  American 
people,  and  experienced  American  librarians  pre- 
sent and  assist  in  the  evaluation  of  sources.    In 
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other  words,  these  libraries  give  good  reference 
service  to  the  serious  inquiries,  and  this  in  itself  is 
considered  a  phenomenon.  It  is  a  manifestation 
of  the  democratic  attitude  from  which  some  have 
become  separated  and  of  which  they  are  deeply 
appreciative. 

From  your  own  experience,  you  know  how  much 
more  stimulating  is  the  task  of  the  librarian  when 
the  resources  of  the  library  are  in  demand.  That  is 
one  of  the  experiences  which  nearly  all  of  our 
overseas  librarians  have  in  common.  For  in  al- 
most every  nation  of  the  world  today  there  is  an 
insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  about  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  people  of  those  nations  have 
formed  the  habit  of  going  directly  to  the  United 
States  Information  Library  for  knowledge  about 
this  country.  They  have  developed  a  high  degree 
of  confidence  in  our  libraries  and  in  our  librarians, 
especially  in  nations  where  our  libraries  represent 
their  only  contact  with  the  United  States. 

This  has  frequently  proved  somewhat  aggra- 
vating to  officials  of  countries  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  These  officials  are  fully  aware  of  the 
dangers  in  popular  contact  with  democracy  and  in 
■several  countries  are  exerting  every  effort  to  dis- 
courage the  use  of  those  libraries.  In  this  connec- 
tion, you  may  be  interested  to  learn  what  happened 
(to  our  library  in  Czechoslovakia  when  the  Com- 
munists took  over.  Here  is  an  extract  from  the 
monthly  report  of  our  librarian  in  Prague : 

"During  March  10,632  people  visited  the 
library.  This  number  shows  that  intimidation 
has  had  but  a  temporary  effect  on  regular  users  of 
(the  library.  There  are  some  days  when  the  read- 
ing rooms  are  crowded  beyond  capacity  and  peo- 
ple won't  leave  even  after  closing  time  is  an- 
nounced. Despite  the  changed  political  situa- 
tion, people  continue  to  be  interested  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  some  cases  more  so  than  ever." 

I  might  add  as  a  footnote  that  during  the  riot- 
ing in  Prague  four  Czech  policemen  marched  in 
.front  of  the  library  to  protect  the  Americans  from 
some  of  the  more  irresponsible  elements  in  the  city. 
During  a  lull  one  of  the  policemen  dropped  into 
:;he  library  to  borrow  a  copy  of  the  Reader's 
Digest.  That,  I  believe,  illustrates  rather  force- 
:ully  that  the  desire  for  knowledge  comes  to  the 
'ore  even  amid  revolutions. 

Far  too  often  we  tend  to  think  of  libraries  as 
|nere  collections  of  books.  This,  as  you  well  know, 
s  a  grave  mistake.  Libraries  are  people.  For 
jvant  of  a  trained  librarian,  the  value  of  much  in- 
j'ormation  has  been  lost.  During  the  war  a  great 
ileal  of  intelligence  work  was  found  to  be  nothing 
'nore  than  the  efficient  use  of  authoritative  infor- 
mation already  available  but  in  need  of  collection, 
^valuation,  and  proper  channeling  to  meet 
Specific  problems. 

That  is  where  the  trained  librarian  comes  in. 
Wpv  only  a  trained  librarian,  knowing  both  the 
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subjects  under  his  jurisdiction  and  the  people  with 
whom  he  deals,  is  in  a  position  to  evaluate  to  the 
best  possible  advantage  the  knowledge  at  his  dis- 
posal. As  Herbert  Spencer  once  said,  "When  a 
man's  knowledge  is  not  in  order,  the  more  of  it  he 
has  the  greater  will  be  his  confusion".  To  arrest 
this  confusion,  the  librarian  must  bring  into  play 
the  best  features  of  a  courteous  host  and  a  depend- 
able source  of  information. 

This  is  doubly  true  in  the  case  of  a  librarian  as- 
signed to  duty  abroad  in  the  Government  service. 
There  he  must  take  on  the  added  role  of  an 
ex  officio  ambassador  from  the  United  States. 
The  American  librarian  assigned  to  overseas  duty 
must  be  a  good  administrator  who  is  able  to  or- 
ganize and  maintain  excellent  library  service  with 
limited  professional  assistance  and  a  limited  col- 
lection. He  must  also  have  that  intangible  quality 
that  is  a  talent  for  establishing  pleasant  relations 
with  individuals  and  organizations.  This  is  im- 
portant, for  failure  to  promote  friendly  relations 
would  be,  in  effect,  a  failure  of  our  mission  to  fur- 
ther mutual  understanding  among  peoples  through 
our  information  and  education  program. 

He  must  also  have  a  sense  of  selecting  those 
people  in  the  foreign  community  who  are  active 
and  are  anxious  to  make  practical  use  of  the  in- 
formation and  knowledge  contained  in  the  library 
collection.  In  many  remote  areas  of  the  world 
access  to  American  books  is  not  easy,  and  the  li- 
brarian who  goes  abroad  must  be  prepared  to 
supplement  the  library's  collection  through  local 
contacts  with  individuals  and  organizations  in  the 
community  possessing  American  publications. 

The  librarian  must  also  have  a  broad  knowledge 
of  the  problems  and  duties  of  other  American 
officials  in  the  community  so  he  may  keep  them 
informed  of  any  new  published  developments  in 
their  field  which  will  make  their  work  more  effec- 
tive. Close  liaison  must  be  maintained  in  cities 
and  small  communities  abroad  where  Americans 
are  few  in  number.  Contact  with  developments 
back  home  is  not  easy,  and  any  new  publications, 
especially  if  they  are  of  general  interest,  are  likely 
to  be  objects  of  intense  interest. 

The  basic  foundation  of  any  collection  in  an 
overseas  library  is  a  group  of  reference  books 
which  make  it  possible  to  answer  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  United  States  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. No  matter  how  well  a  librarian  thinks  he 
knows  our  country,  he  will  find  that  there  is  much 
he  neglected  to  learn.  Of  course,  the  value  of  an 
individual  collection  will  depend  upon  the  inter- 
ests and  needs  of  the  community  in  which  the 
library  is  located.  The  people  in  some  areas  of 
the  world  are  especially  interested  in  American 
industrial  and  engineering  developments;  other 
areas  are  particularly  interested  in  American  agri- 
culture. Material  on  American  history — and 
especially  constitutional  development — is  impor- 
tant and  adaptable  nearly  everywhere.     So  are 
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community-wide  problems,  such  as  child  welfare, 
public  health,  and  sanitation. 

The  librarian  abroad  will  come  into  contact  with 
all  types  of  people  with  all  types  of  inquiries. 
They  are  certain  they  can  find  the  answer  to  nearly 
any  question  about  America  from  the  United 
States  librarian,  and  we  try  not  to  let  them  down. 
For  example,  a  public-health  commissioner  in  one 
community  was  interested  in  obtaining  informa- 
tion on  American  techniques  for  the  control  of 
tuberculosis,  how  the  disease  was  treated  in  com- 
munity hospitals,  and  the  means  by  which  Ameri- 
can communities  obtained  public  support  for  such 
programs.  Engineers  frequently  ask  for  scien- 
tific reports  on  road  construction  and  the  building 
of  dams.  A  manufacturer  recently  asked  the  li- 
brarian for  information  on  how  air  conditioning 
affects  efficiency  of  the  workers  in  textile 
manufacturing. 

I  pointed  out  earlier  that  many  of  these  questions 
are  elementary  to  Americans  who  deal  with  them 
daily.  But  to  a  resident  of  another  country  out 
of  touch  with  American  developments,  they  seem 
quite  extraordinary.  When  the  librarian  answers 
a  question  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  visitor,  he  is 
doing  more  than  supplying  necessary  information. 
He  is  telling  the  story  of  America.  He  is  spread- 
ing good  will.    He  is  promoting  peace. 

Frequently  we  hear  criticism  of  the  passive  role 
of  libraries  in  a  world  struggling  for  peace.  Is 
the  criticism  j  ustified  ?  Here  is  what  a  Hungarian 
writes  from  Budapest :  "The  Library  and  the  read- 
ing room  maintained  by  the  American  legation  in 
Budapest  is  the  greatest  benefit  imaginable  for  us 


Hungarians,  this  being  the  sole  window  through 
which  we  are  able,  in  our  isolation,  to  have  a  look 
into  the  great  world.  I  beg  you  to  have  pity  upon  j 
our  misery  and  to  continue  keeping  up  our  library 
and  reading  room  in  their  present  state  with  their 
well -trained  staff  together." 

We  in  the  State  Department  like  to  receive  such 
letters.     It  makes   us   feel   that  our   efforts   are  I 
recognized  and  are  appreciated.     Moreover,  we  I 
derive  strength  from  the  knowledge  that  other 
peoples  are  interested  and  are  making  efforts  toj 
learn  how  we  live.     For  our  part  we  are  convinced 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  foundations  of  j 
peace,  this  willingness— I  might  say  eagerness— j 
to  learn  and  to  understand  other  peoples  and  other 
ways  of  life. 

There  is  also  ample  evidence  that  foreign  gov- 
ernments, like  individuals,  appreciate  the  work 
of  libraries  and  librarians.  Last  year,  when  it 
appeared  that  we  would  be  forced  to  close  down, 
our  library  in  New  Zealand  due  to  appropriations 
cuts,  the  New  Zealand  Government  took  the  matter, 
into  its  own  hands  and  passed  a  law  to  grant  Mary 
Parsons,  the  American  librarian,  a  financial  award 
of  merit  to  permit  her  to  remain  in  Wellington  as 
head  of  the  New  Zealand  Library  School,  which 
she  helped  organize.  It  was  the  first  time  in  New 
Zealand's  history  that  such  a  step  had  been  taken. 
On  the  occasion  of  her  recent  return  to  the  Unitec 
States,  Foreign  Minister  Peter  Fraser  wrote  tc 
the  American  Legation :  "No  American  has,  I  feel, 
done  more  in  the  cultural  field  to  strengthen  within 
New  Zealand  the  excellent  relations  that  exist  be-; 
tween  our  two  peoples." 


Grants-in-Aid  Awarded  to  Cultural  Leaders 


Dominican  Republic 

The  Reverend  Oscar  Eobles  Toledano,  vice  rec- 
tor of  the  University  of  Santo  Domingo,  Domini- 
can Republic,  is  spending  two  weeks  in  Washing- 
ton as  a  part  of  a  three  months'  visit  to  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  methods 
of  university  administration  and  academic  organi- 
zation in  this  country.  His  visit  has  been  arranged 
under  the  travel-grant  program  of  the  Department 
of  State. 

United  States 

Dr.  H.  Claude  Horack,  dean  of  the  Law  School 
of  Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina,  has 
been  awarded  a  grant  by  the  Department  of  State 
in  cooperation  with  the  Inter-American  Bar  As- 
sociation to  enable  him  to  make  a  survey  of  law 
schools  in  the  other  American  republics. 

The  project,  under  auspices  of  the  Inter- Ameri- 
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can  Bar  Association  and  endorsed  by  the  Americar 
Association  of  Law  Schools  and  the  Americar 
Bar  Association,  is  being  undertaken  as  the  initial 
step  in  implementing  a  resolution  of  the  Fiftl 
Conference  of  the  Inter- American  Bar  Associatior 
held  last  year  in  Lima,  respecting  arrangements 
for  the  interchange  of  credits  between  the  la\* 
schools  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  the  othei 
American  republics.  It  will  involve  a  detailec 
survey  of  the  curricula,  methods,  physical  equip 
ment,  and  personnel  in  various  law  schools  IE 
practically  all  of  the  other  American  republics. 

El  Salvador 

Francisco  Espinosa,  head  of  the  Department  o 
Secondary  Schools  of  the  Ministry  of  Culture  o' 
El  Salvador,  has  arrived  in  Washington  to  resunv 
his  study  of  rural  education  in  the  United  State 
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which  he  began  here  two  years  ago.  His  visit, 
which  is  being  made  at  the  request  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  has  been  arranged  un- 
der the  travel-grant  program  of  the  Department 
of  State. 

Brazil  and  Uruguay 

Dr.  Emilio  Willems,  Professor  of  Sociology  at 
the  Escola  Livre  de  Sociologia  e  Politica  of  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil,  and  Dr.  Francisco  Curt  Lange, 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Mu- 
sicology  of  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  who  have  re- 
ceived grants-in-aid  from  the  Department  of 
State  as  visiting  professors,  have  arrived  in  the 
United  States  to  serve  on  the  summer  session 
faculties  of  Vanderbilt  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  Dr.  Willems  will  give  courses 
in  sociology  at  Vanderbilt  continuing  through 
July  17,  and  Dr.  Lange  is  serving  as  visiting  pro- 
fessor of  musicology  at  the  University  of  Texas 
through  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August. 

These  grants  have  been  awarded  to  assist  in 
furthering  a  five-year  experimental  project  inau- 
gurated last  year  to  develop  a  group  of  four 
permanent  centers  of  Latin  American  studies  in 
the  United  States,  located  at  the  Universities  of 
North  Carolina,  Texas,  Tulane,  and  Vanderbilt. 
These  four  schools,  whose  special  interests  in  the 
field  complement  one  another,  are  participating 
jointly  in  a  broad  program  of  Latin  American 
studies  under  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Institute. 
Vanderbilt,  which  is  concentrating  on  Brazilian 
studies  under  the  program,  was  chosen  for  the 
first  of  a  series  of  five  joint  summer  sessions  to  be 
held  as  a  part  of  the  cooperative  working  arrange- 
ment among  the  four  universities. 

A.  Carneiro  Leao,  professor  of  sociology  and 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  philosophy  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Brazil,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  has  arrived  in  the 
Onited  States  at  the  invitation  of  the  Department 
of  State  for  a  series  of  lectures  in  American  uni- 
versities on  the  political  and  social  problems  of 
bis  country.  Dr.  Leao's  visit  has  been  arranged 
under  the  travel-grant  program  of  the  Department 
rf  State. 


THE   RECORD   OF   THE   WEEK 

Presentation  of  Student-Exchange  Record 

A  pictorial  record  of  last  year's  student-ex- 
change project  was  presented  to  Secretary  Mar- 
shall on  June  15  by  representatives  of  the  Institute 
of  International  Education  and  the  American 
Friends'  Service  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  35 
organizations  which  sponsored  the  program. 

The  presentation  was  made  to  the  Secretary  in 
appreciation  of  the  State  Department's  aid  in 
carrying  out  the  project  last  summer  which  took 
some  3,000  American  students  to  Europe  for  study 
and  brought  a  number  of  foreign  students  to  the 
United  States. 

The  album  presented  to  the  Secretary  contains 
photographs  of  all  phases  of  the  project  taken  in 
Europe  and  aboard  the  Marine  Tiger  and  the 
Marine  Jumper,  the  two  ships  made  available  for 
the  project  by  the  Maritime  Commission. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Henry  Labouisse  Named  Foreign 
Aid  Coordinator 

[Released  to  the  press  June  16] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  16 
the  appointment  of  Henry  R.  Labouisse,  Jr.,  as 
Coordinator  for  Foreign  Aid  and  Assistance  in  the 
Office  of  the  Under  Secretary. 

The  post  of  Coordinator  was  created  to  facili- 
tate the  discharge  of  the  Department's  responsi- 
bilities under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948 
and  to  insure  that  the  Department's  foreign-aid 
policy  formulation  and  execution  is  adequately 
related  to  programs  administered  by  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration. 

Mr.  Labouisse  will  advise  and  assist  the  Secre- 
tary and  Under  Secretary  in  coordinating  Depart- 
mental planning  and  operations  on  foreign  aid 
and  assistance  programs  administered  by  the 
Eca  ;  and  will  serve  as  the  Department's  principal 
liaison  officer  with  Eca. 


Cuba 

Jose  Arduin,  head  of  the  English  department  of 
h<s>  Escuela  Profesional  de  Comercio  of  Habana, 
3uba,  has  arrived  in  Washington  to  start  a  three- 
nonths  tour  of  American  universities  to  observe 
eaching  methods  here.  His  trip  is  being  made 
inder  the  grant-in-aid  program  administered  by 
he  Department  of  State's  Division  of  Interna- 
tional Exchange  of  Persons. 

'une  27,    1948 


Appointment  of  Officers 

William  T.  Stone  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  public  affairs,  effective  June  18,  1948. 

Lloyd  A.  Dehrbas  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Information,  effective  June  21,  1948. 

Paul  H.  Nitze  as  Deputy  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
economic  affairs,  effective  June  17,  1948. 

William  D.  Wright  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director 
General  of  the  Foreign  Service,  effective  June  15,  1948 

Thomas  Fitch  as  Special  Adviser  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Controls,  effective  June  15,  1948. 
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Sales  and  Transfers  of  Nondemilitarized  Combat  Materiel 


[Released  to  the  press  June  8] 

The  following  is  a  list  of  authorizations  and 
transfers  of  surplus  combat  materiel  effected  by 
the  Department  of  State  in  its  capacity  as  foreign 


surplus  disposal  agent  during  the  months  of  April 
and  December,  1947,  and  January,  March,  and 
April,  1948,  and  not  previously  reported  to  the 
Munitions  Division  of  the  Department : 


Country 


Argentina 
Belgium     . 


Canada  . 
China  . 
Ecuador 


Greece     .    . 
Guatemala  . 

Haiti     .    .    . 
Philippines 


Uruguay 


Description  of  materiel 


Miscellaneous  shells,  directors,  machine  guns,  gun 
mounts,  height  finders,  aiming  circles. 

One  500-ton  netlayer  (ex-German  vessel),  demili- 
tarized, to  Ets.  Van  Heyghen  of  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Miscellaneous  radar  and  radio  equipment  ..... 
Miscellaneous  cartridges,  charges,  shells,  grenades 
Miscellaneous  cartridges,  metallic  belt  links,  bombs, 
charges,  assembly  fins,  fuzes,  arming  wire  assem- 
blies. 
Miscellaneous  cartridges  and  shells  .    .    .    .    •    ■ 
21  tank  engines,  126  bundles  of  track  assemblies, 

and  spare  parts  for  tank,  light,  M3A3. 
6  LCI's,  demilitarized 

11  minesweepers,  nondemilitarized    .    .    .    . 
Miscellaneous  cartridges,  metallic  belt  links,  shells, 

shot,  and  shell  fins. 
3  tank  engines,  18  bundles  of  shoe  track  assemblies, 

and  miscellaneous  spare  parts  for  tank,   light, 

M3A1.  ,  .    , 

Miscellaneous  cartridges,  shells,  grenades,  rockets  . 

One  AT- 11  aircraft •„•    •    ;.-    -    "    i 

847  automatic  pistols,  cal.  .45;  662  carbines,  cal. 

30    M-l;  15  Thompson  submachine  guns,  cal. 

'45'    M-l;  2   Garand  rifles,   cal.   .30,    M-l,  and 

related  parts  and  accessories  to  the  Manila  Police 

Department,  Philippine  Government. 
One  patrol  craft  and  3  submarine  chasers  to  1.  X. 

Egan  (demilitarized,  poor  condition,  for  salvage). 
One  LCI  to  E.  S.  Yeaton  (demilitarized,  poor  to  fair 

condition).  ,  . 

One  LCI  to  T.  Y.  Egan  (demilitarized,  poor  to  fair 

condition).  .  .  ....     .      , 

10  LCT's  to   Compania  Mantima   (demilitarized, 

seriously  damaged). 
One  patrol  craft  to  T.  Y.  Egan,  and  one  submarine 

chaser  (demilitarized,  poor  condition,  for  salvage) . 
One  submarine  chaser  (demilitarized),  one  aircraft 

rescue  boat,  one  motor  launch,  and  one  picket 

boat  (fair  condition). 
Miscellaneous    cartridges,    canisters,    sneels,    snot, 

smoke  grenades,  signals,  and  rockets. 


Procurement  cost 


Sales  price 


Date  of  transfer 


$4,  413,  946.  40 

(Captured 

enemy 

equipment) 

2,  594.  85 

842.  727.  50 

49,  294.  33 


16,  164.  61 
409,  193.  73 

2,  240,  000.  00 

12,  809,  500.  00 
224,  506.  10 

49,  711.  31 


91,  469.  21 
83,  401.  00 
57,  501.  01 


2,  450,  000.  00 
373,  400.  00 
373,  400.  00 
1,  393,  000.  00 
1,  250,  000.  00 
1,  323,  883.  00 

578,  569.  66 


$248,  604.  20 
8,  000.  00 


391.  40 

81,  247.  34 

4,  931.  00 


1,  618.  70 
20,  459.  68 

240,  000.  00 

1.  320,  000.  00 
14,  948.  47 

2,  485,  57 


7,  035.  82 
20,  000.  00 
53,  904.  70 


8,  198.  07 
(approx.) 
5,  500.  00 

2,  500.  00 

2,  500.  00 

1,  250.  00 

35,  361.  00 

47,  010.  23 


1948 

Mar.  19 

Feb.  16 


Apr.  6 
Apr.  29 
Apr.  2 


Apr.  20 

Apr.  20 

1947 

April 

1948 

January 
Mar.  25 

Mar.  25 


Mar.  5 
Apr.  16 
Feb.  24 


March-April 

Dec.  17,  1947- 

Mar.  11,  1948 

Dec.  17,  1947- 

Mar.  1,  1948 
Dec.  17,  1947- 

Mar.  1,  1948 
Dec.  17,  1947- 

Mar.  1,  194S 
Mar.  30 


Mar.  9 
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Mexican  Non-Agricultural  Workers.  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Acts  Series  1684.     Pub.  3049.     8  pp.    5tf. 

Termination  of  Agreement  of  April  29,  1943,  and 
Refund  of  Deductions  from  Salaries  under  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act ;  Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Mexico ;  effected  by  exchange 
of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  November  15,  1946; 
entered  into  force  November  15, 1946. 

Second  Session  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion, Mexico  City;  November  6-December  3,  1947.  Inter- 
national Organization  and  Conference  Series  IV,  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
1.     Pub.  3062.     vi,  185  pp.     350. 


THE  RECORD   OF   THE   WEEK 

A  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  Second 
Session  of  the  Unesco  General  Conference,  including 
the  program,  budget,  the  administration  and  external 
relations  of  Unesco,  the  personnel  involved,  and 
selected  documents. 

Third  Report  to  Congress  on  Assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  For  the  Period  Ended  March  31,  1948.  Economic 
Cooperation  Series  9.     Pub.  3149.     v,  63  pp.     200. 

The  President's  quarterly  report  on  the  financial, 
military,  economic,  public- welfare,  and  agricultural 
aspects  of  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  (with 
detailed  tables  and  map). 

Problems  of  American  Foreign  Relations.  General  For- 
eign Policy  Series.     Pub.  3169.     16  pp.     Free. 

Address  by  Charles  E.  Bohlen,  Counselor  in  the  De- 
partment of  State,  before  the  graduating  class  of  the 
University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  on  May  26,  1948. 

American  Peace  Policy:  Address  by  the  President  June 
12,  1948.  General  Foreign  Policy  Series  5.  Pub.  3195. 
12  pp.    Free. 

Delivered  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley. 
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many, statement  by  Secretary  Marshall,  456. 
IIAG.    See  American  Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece, 
nerican  Association  for  the  UN,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

address  by  Mr.  Thorp,  83. 
aerican  Federation  of  Labor,  protests  to  Department  of 

State  concerning  Greek  anti-strike,  anti-lockout  law, 

letter  from  Secretary  Marshall,  315. 
nerican  Importers,  National  Council  of,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

address  by  Mr.  Thorp,  603. 
aerican  Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece  (see  also  Greece)  : 
Accomplishments : 

Address  by  Mr.  Henderson,  272. 
1    Statement  by  Secretary  Marshall,  271. 
Appointment  of  Burton  Y.  Berry  and  Charles  E.  Moore, 

115. 
Refugee  care,  article  by  Mr.  Howard,  291. 
Survey  of  transportation  in  Greece,  779. 
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American  republics  (see  also  Commissions ;  Conferences ; 
Inter-American ;  Pan  American ;  Treaties ;  and  the  in- 
dividual countries)  : 
Economic  development  in,  financing  by  Export-Import 

Bank,  message  by  President  Truman,  548. 
European  Recovery  Program,  relation  to,  184. 
Health  and  sanitation  programs,  819. 
Interdependence  of,  address  by  Secretary  Marshall,  469. 
Law  schools  in,  survey  of,  844. 
UN  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America  : 
Appointment  of  U.S.  Representative,  828. 
First  session,  831. 
American  states,  9th  international  conference  of : 
Addresses  by — 
Mr.  Allen,  546. 
Mr.  Armour,  714. 
Secretary  Marshall,  469. 
Charter  of  Organization  of  American  States  drawn  up 

•     at,  text,  666. 
Discussed  in  article  by  Mr.  Sanders,  158,  181. 
Economic-cooperation  agreement,  text  of  draft  to  be 

presented  at,  308. 
Policy  group,  designation  of  deputy  chairman,  449. 
Preparatory  work  for,  assistance  of  Mr.  Pawley   149 
U.S.  delegation,  417,  473. 
American   States,  Organization  of,  charter  establishing. 

666. 
American  Statistical  Association,  New  York,  N    Y     ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Thorp,  53. 
Andrews,  John  N.,  appointment  to    Board    of    Foreign 
Scholarships,  489. 

Anglo-American  Press  Club,  Paris,  address  by  Mr.  Benton, 

51o. 
Arab  Higher  Committee.    See  Palestine  situation.      • 
Arab  States.     See  Palestine  situation. 
Arabic,  teaching  of,  in  Foreign  Service  Institute,  618. 
Argentina  (see  also  American  republics)  : 

Combat  materiel,  transfer  by  U.S.  to,  table,  390,  846 

Cultural  leader,  visit  to  U.S.,  751. 

Minister  of  War  (Sosa  Molina),  visit  to  U.S.,  318 
Armaments,  Conventional,  Commission  on,  25,  144,  300, 

Armed   forces,   U.S.,   withdrawal  from   defense   sites  in 

Panama,  31,  317. 
Armour,  Norman : 

Address  on  9th  international  conference  of  American 

states,  714. 
Note  to   Soviet  Ambassador    (Panyushkin)    on   Soviet 
objections  to  tripartite  discussions  on  Germany,  457 
Arms,  ammunition,  and  scrap,  embargo  on  exports '  318* 
551. 

Armstrong    W.  Park,  Jr.,  designation  in  State  Depart- 
ment, 391. 

Army^  U.S.,  retention  as  U.S.  property  of  horses  from 
Hungary,  221. 

Aruba,  West  Indies,  elevation  of  U.S.  Vice  Consulate  to 
rank  of  Consulate,  124. 

Asia.     See  Far  East. 

Assets.     See  Property. 

Assistance.     Sec  Aid. 

Atomic  energy,  control  of,  statement  by  Mr.  Jessup  on  U  S 
position,  798. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  of  UN: 

Dates  of  meeting,  25,  144,  300,  449,  579,  733. 
Reports  to  UN: 

Discussion  of  3d  report  in  Security  Council,  731   802 
830. 
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Atomic  Energy  Commission — Continued 
Reports  to  UN— Continued 

Transmittal  of  1st,  2d,  and  3d  reports  to  General 

Assembly,  830. 
UN  resolution  accepting  1st,  2d,  and  3d  reports,  799. 
Suspension  of  negotiations,  recommendation  in  3d  re- 
port to  Security  Council,  704. 
Austin,  Warren  R. : 

Address  on  tensions  in  UN,  14.  . 

Appointment  to  Interim  Committee  of  UN  General  As- 
sembly, 47.  ... 
Note  to  Secretary-General  of  UN  regarding  accreditation 

of  UN  correspondents,  48. 
Statements : 

Czechoslovak  situation,  411,  446,  517,  536. 
Indonesian  situation,  333. 
ITO  charter,  completion  of,  445. 
Military  training,  universal,  418. 
Palestine  situation,  294,  342,  402,  514,  515,  568,  695,  763. 
UN,  strengthening  of,  626. 
Australia,  treaties :  ■  • 

General  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade : 

Signature  of  protocol  of  provisional  application,  120, 

OHO     Ci*\0 

Tariff  concessions,  U.S.  proclamation,  120,  373,  652. 
Wheat  agreement,  signature,  474. 
Austria : 

Aid  from  U.S.: 

Allocation  under  interim-aid  program,  ld». 

Expression  of  gratitude  for,  82. 

Note  to  U.S.  on  passage  of  act,  585. 

Streptomycin,  shipment  from  U.S.  under  interim-aid 

program,  611. 
Supply  and  shipping  goal  for  foreign-aid  program, 

234. 
Tabular  report,  350. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Aid  agreement,  interim,  with  U.S.,  remarks  by  U.S. 

High  Commissioner  (Keyes)  on  signature,  52. 
Economic    Cooperation    Act  of  1948,    adherence    to 
purposes  of,  exchange  of  notes  with  U.S.,  645, 
686,  712.  •-  .,     . 

Peace  treaty  with  Allies,  negotiations  in  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers : 
Resumption,  213. 
Suspension,  746. 
Wheat  agreement,  signature,  474. 
Treaty  obligations,  Soviet  violation,  739. 
U  S  property  in,  extension  of  time  for  filing  claims,  357. 
Aviation  (see  also  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion ;  Treaties)  : 
Aeronautical     radio    conference,    administrative    and 
preparatory  conference,  U.S.  delegations,  543,  649. 
Air  Policy  Commission,  President's,  report  of,  discussed 

in  statement  by  Mr.  Kuter,  116. 
Cooperation  in,  necessity  for,  statement  by  Mr.  Kuter, 

116. 
International  Air  Exposition,  invitations  to,  474. 
U.S.  aircraft,  activities  over  waters  adjoining  Japan, 

U.S.  reply  to  Soviet  protests,  746. 
U.S.  military  aircraft,  transit  through  airfield  in  Azores, 
agreement  between  U.S.  and  Portugal  (1946),  ex- 
tension, 221,  358,  839. 
Azores.     See  Aviation. 

Balkans,  UN  Special  Committee  on : 
Action  in  UN,  768,  831. 
Dates  of  meetings,  25,  144,  300. 
Bangkok,  Siam,  regional  Foreign  Service  conference  to  be 

held  in,  815. 
Bank  for   International   Settlements,   relinquishment   of 

monetary  gold  looted  by  Germany,  agreement  with 

U.S.,  U.K.,  and  France,  713. 
Barrows,  Leland,  designation  in  State  Department,  63, 

615. 
B.C.G.  vaccine,  1st  international  congress,  U.S.  delegation, 

777. 
Beattie,  Edward  W.,  Jr.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

617. 
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Belgian  Congo,  opening  of  U.S.  Consulate  at  Elisabethville 

619,  751. 
Belgium : 

Combat  materiel,  transfer  by  U.S.  to,  table,  846. 
Property   of  U.    S.   nationals  in,   procedure  for  filins 

claims,  278. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Economic,  social  and  cultural  collaboration  and  col 
lective  self-defence,  with  U.K.,  France,  Luxem 
bourg,  and  Netherlands,  text,  and  communique  o: 
meeting  of  Permanent  Consultative  Council,  60C 
602. 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  adherence  to  pur 

poses  of,  686. 
General  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade : 

Signature  of  protocol  of  provisional  application 

120,  373,  652. 
Tariff  concessions,  U.S.  proclamation,  120,  373,  652 
German  enemy  assets,  signature,  93. 
Wheat  agreement,  signature,  474. 
Tripartite   conversations  on   German   economic  unity 
U.S.,  U.K.,  and  France  (representation  at),  285,  38C 
457,  778,  807. 
Visit  of  Prince  Charles  to  U.S.,  522. 
Belgo-Luxembourg  Economic  Union,  trade  agreement,  wit] 

U.S.  (1935),  proclamation  rendering  inoperative,  30. 
Benelux       (Belgium-Netherlands-Luxembourg      Custom; 
Union),   participation  in   conversations   on  Germai 
economic  unity  between  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  France,  12C 
285,  380,  778,  807. 
Benton,  William,  addresses  on  freedom  of  lnformatiot 

489,  518. 
Bergen,  Norway,  opening  of  U.S.  Consulate,  349.  , 

Bermuda,  civil  use  of  air  bases  in,  agreement  between  U.» 

and  U.K.  regarding,  305. 
Bernadotte,  Count  Folke  (UN  mediator  in  Palestine)  : 
Creation   of  position   of   mediator,   General  Assembl 

resolution,  694. 
Imposition  of  truce  in  Palestine : 

Messages  to  Secretary-General  of  UN,  764,  797. 
Note  to  provisional  government  of  Israel  and  the  Ara 
States,  794. 
Berry,  Burton  Y.,  appointment  to  AMAG,  115. 
Bill  of  rights,  international,  article  by  Mr.  Hendrick,  19! 
Bipartite  Board  for  U.S.-U.K.  zones  of  Germany,  708. 
Bizone.     See  Germany. 
Bogota   conference.    See  American   states,  9th   interns 

tional  conference  of. 
Bogota  incident,  546. 
Bohlen,  Charles  E. : 

Problems  of  U.S.  foreign  relations,  751. 
U.S.  aid  to  Europe,  78,  349. 
Correspondence : 

Chairman     of    House    Foreign    Affairs    Committc 
(Eaton),  regarding  proposed  foreign-policy  legi: 
lation,  385. 
Senator  Vandenberg,  on  Uruguayan  gift,  585. 
Bolivia   (see  also  American  republics),  cultural  leade 

visit  to  U.S.,  716. 
Boundary  commission,  joint,  U.S.-Canada,  150,  522,  718. 
Boundary   waters,   U.S.-Canadian,    treaty   with   Canad 
(1909),  referral  to  International  Joint  Commissio 
letters  of  Secretary  Marshall,  150. 
Bowers,  Claude  G.,  appointment  as  U.S.  representative  c 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America,  828. 
Bratislava,    Czechoslovakia,   opening   of   U.S.   Consula 

General,  427. 
Brazil  (see  also  American  republics)  : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Nabuco),  credentials,  782. 
Combat  materiel,  transfer  by  U.S.  to,  table,  122,  390. 
Cultural  leaders,  visit  to  U.S.,  716,  751,  845. 
Foreign  capital  in,  registration  of,  extention  of  deadM 

for,  95. 
Technical  Commission,  Joint  Brazil-U.S.,  establishmef 

proposed,  303. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Lend-lease,  with  U.S.,  final  settlement,  552. 
Wheat  agreement,  signature,  474. 
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Brazil — Continued 

U.S.  Ambassador   (Johnson),  appointment,  687. 
U.S.  Consular  Agency  at  Curitiba,  opening,  829. 
British  West  Indies,  elevation  of  U.S.  Consulate  at  Port- 

of-Spain,  Trinidad,  to  Consulate  General,  124. 
Broadcasting,  radio.     See  Radio. 
Broadcasts,  addresses,  and  statements  of  the  week,  listed, 

401,  687. 
Brown,   Maj.   Gen.  Philip  E.,   designation  in   State  De- 
partment, 520. 
Brown,  Winthrop  G.,  addresses  on  trade,  478,  605. 
Brussels  treaty.     See  Economic,  social  and  cultural  col- 
laboration. 
Bulgaria : 
Gitchev,  Dimiter,  indictment  of,  statement  by  Depart- 
ment of  State  concerning,  219. 
Minister  to  U.S.  (Mevorah),  credentials,  62. 
Nonenemy  status   of,   statement  by   Secretary   of   the 

Treasury,  121. 
Revival  of  prewar  treaties  and  agreements  by  U.S.,  text 

of  U.S.  note,  383. 
Treaty  obligations,  Soviet  violation,  741. 
U.S.  property  in,  registration  of  claims,  711. 
Burma : 
Educational-exchange  program,  with  U.S.,  under  Ful- 
bright  act: 
Grants  under,  487,  552,  782. 
Signing  of  agreement  establishing,  27,  388. 
Establishment  of  independent  republic,  messages  from 
President  Truman  and  Acting  Secretary  Lovett,  61. 
3urns,  Norman,  article  on  U.S.  responsibility  in  world 

trade,  663. 
Sutler,  George  H.,  designation  in  State  Department,  317. 
Butler,  Robert,  appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Cuba, 
719. 

3affery,  Jefferson,  remarks  regarding  interim-aid  agree- 
ment with  France,  50. 

,}ale,  Edward  G.,  article  on  international  wheat  agreement, 
395. 

Calendars  of  meetings  of  organizations  and  conferences, 

!       25,  144,  300,  449,  579,  733. 

Jalkins,  G.  Nathan,  Jr.,  article  on  1st  meeting  of  Legal 

Committee  of  ICAO,  506. 
•Janada : 
Combat  materiel,  transfer  by  U.S.  to,  table,  122,  390,  846. 
International  Joint  Commission,  U.S.-Canada,  on  bound- 
ary waters : 
Investigation  of  dredging  operations  in  Niagara  River, 

718. 
Meeting,  522. 

Referral  of  terms  of  reference  to,  150. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Fur  seals,  protection  of,  provisional  agreement,  with 

U.S.  (1942),  extension  (1947),  94. 
General  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade: 
Signature  of  protocol  of  provisional  application,  120, 

373,  652. 

Tariff  concessions,  U.S.  proclamation,  120,  373  652 

German  enemy  assets,  resolution  of  conflicting  claims' 

to,  with  U.S.  and  Netherlands  (1947) ,  signature,  3. 

Shellfish  industry,  sanitary  control  of,  with  U.S.,  text 

and  correspondence  regarding,  717. 
Trade  agreement,  with  U.S.  (1938),  proclamation  ren- 
dering inoperative,  30. 
Wheat  agreement,  signature,  474. 
U.S.  Consulate  at  St.  Stephen,  New  Brunswick,  closing, 

63. 
U.S.   Vice  Consulate  at  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick 

closing,  349. 
Weather  stations  in  Canadian  Arctic,  resupply  prosrram 
with  U.S.,  782.  6 

incer  research  congress,  4th  international,  article  by  Mr 
Scheele,  147. 

iribbean  area,  civil  use  of  air  bases  in,  agreement  between 
U.S.  and  U.K.,  305. 


Caribbean  Commission: 

Organization  and  function,  article  by  Mr.  Taussig,  691. 
Relation  to  UN,  693. 
U.S.  acceptance  of  membership,  360,  491. 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,   regional 
conference,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  address  by  Mr.  Jessup,  573. 
Cates,  John  M.,  articles : 
Conference  of  directors  of  International  Meteorological 

Organization,  43. 
UN  maritime  conference,  495. 
Cebu,  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  opening  of  U.S.  Con- 
sulate, 517. 
CEEC.     See  European  Economic  Co-operation,  Commit- 
tee of. 
Census  of  Americas,  1950,  consultation  by  El   Salvador 

with  Census  Bureau  on,  815. 
Centennial  celebration  of  State  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 

Wise,  address  by  Mr.  Bohlen,  78. 
Central  America.     See  American  republics  and  the  Wr 

dividual  countries. 
Ceylon : 
Dominion  status  achieved,  U.S.  attitude,  316. 
Exchange  of  Ambassadors  with  U.S.,  687. 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Cole),  appointment,  517. 
CFM.     See  Foreign  Ministers,  Council  of. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  address  by  Secre- 
tary Marshall,  108. 
Changchun,  China,  closing  of  U.S.  Consulate  General,  349. 
Chapman,  Wilbert  M.,  designation  as  Special  Assistant 

to  Under  Secretary  of  State,  815. 
Charts  analyzing  Inter-American  System,  164,  166,  180. 
Chemical  Industries  Committee,  U.S.  delegation,  450. 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  Generalissimo,  inauguration  as  Presi- 
dent of  Chinese  Republic,  713. 
Chicago  Council  of  Foreign  Relations,   address  by  Mr. 

Austin,  14. 
Child  congress,  9th  Pan  American,  62,  595. 
Children's    Emergency    Fund,    International,    Executive 

Board,  25. 
Chile  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
Bond  service,  new,  plans  for,  486. 
Combat  materiel,  transfer  by  U.S.  to,  table,  122,  554. 
Cultural  leader,  visit  to  U.S.,  390,  489,  552,  751. 
Czechoslovak   situation,    request   for   investigation   by 
Security  Council : 
Letter  from  Chilean  representative  to  UN  Secretary- 
General,  409. 
Statement  by  U.S.  representative   (Austin),  446. 
Interference  by  U.S.S.R.  in  internal  affairs  charged  by 
representative  to  UN,  411. 
China : 
Aid  from  U.S. : 

China  Aid  Act  of  1948,  proposals  regarding,  exchange 
of  notes  between  Secretary  Marshall  and  Ambas- 
sador Koo,  647. 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  qualification  for  aid 

under,  686. 
Proposed  extension  of  aid,  message  of  President  Tru- 
man  to   Congress   and   statement   by   Secretary 
Marshall,  268. 
Supply  and  shipping  target,  237. 
Tabular  report,  350. 
Technical  mission,  Chinese,  to  U.S.,  115. 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  Generalissimo,  inauguration  as  Presi- 
dent of  Chinese  Republic,  713. 
Combat  materiel,  transfer  by  U.S.  to,  and  retransfer  to 

U.S.,  table,  123,  390,  554,  846. 
Communists  in  Government  of,  U.S.  position,  384. 
Educational-exchange  program,  with  U.S.,  under  Ful- 
bright  act: 
Grants  under,  487,  654. 
Signing  of  agreement  establishing,  388. 
Property  of  U.S.  citizens  confiscated  during  Japanese 

occupation  of,  procedure  for  filing  claims,  253. 
Surplus-property  contract  for,  statement  by  Secretary 
Marshall,  384. 
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China — Continued 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

General  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade : 

Signature  of  protocol  of  provisional  application,  65J. 
Tariff  concessions,  U.S.  proclamation,  652. 
US    Educational   Foundation   in   China,    agreement 

establishing  (1947),  signature,  388. 
Wheat  agreement,  signature,  474. 
U  S  Consulate  General  at  Changchun,  closing,  349. 
US    policy  in  Japan,  statement  by  U.S.  Ambassador 
(Stuart)  on  attitude  of  Chinese  students  toward, 
813 
Chisholm,  Dr.  Brock,  correspondence  with  U.S.  regarding 

attendance  at  World  Health  Assembly,  540. 
Citizens,  U.S.     -See  Protection  of  U.S.  nationals. 
Civil  aviation.     See  Aviation ;  ICAO ;  Treaties. 
Civil  Aviation  Organization,  International.    See  Interna- 
tional. 
Claims.    -See  Property ;  Protection  of  U.S.  nationals  and 

property. 
Clayton,  William  L. :  ; 

Address  on  United  Nations  conference  on  trade  and 

employment,  825. 
Statement  on  completion  of  ITO  charter,  444. 
Coal  exports  to  Italy,  aid  for  gas-producing  industry,  552. 
Coffee  Board,  Inter-American,  26. 
Cohen,  Wilbur  J.,  article  on  2d  inter-American  conference 

on  social  security,  376. 
Cole,  Felix,  appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Ceylon, 

517,  687. 
Colombia  (see  also  American  republics)  : 

American  Red  Cross,  aid  during  Bogota  demonstrations, 
correspondence    between    President    of    Colombia 
(Ospina  Perez)  and  President  Truman,  716. 
Cultural  leader,  visit  to  U.S.,  815, 
Reconstruction  in,  commitment  for,  by  Export-Import 

Bank,  549. 
Wheat  agreement,  signature,  474. 
Columbia    Broadcasting    System    correspondent    (Polk), 

Greek  investigation  of  murder,  713,  748. 
Combat  materiel,  nondemilitarized,  transfer  of : 

Iran,  supplemental  appropriation  for,  proposed,  780. 
Tables  showing,  122,  390,  554,  846. 
Commerce.     See  Trade. 

Commerce,  Department  of,  joint  announcement  on  restitu- 
tion of  looted  property  in  Japan,  483. 
Commissions,   committees,    etc.,    international    (see   also 
name  of  commission;  Conferences;  United  Nations)  : 
Allied  Control  Council  for  Germany,  456. 
American  States,  Organization  of,  666. 
Bar  Association,  Inter-American,  844. 
Bipartite  Board  for  U.S.-U.K.  Zones  in  Germany,  708. 
Cancer  Research  Commission,  International,  148. 
Caribbean  Commission,  360,  491,  691. 
European  Economic  Co-operation,  Committee  of,  138, 

375>  674-  «      B*n 

European  Economic  Co-operation,  Organization  for,  640. 

European   Manpower   Movements,   Committee  for   Co- 
ordination of,  675. 

Far  Eastern  Commission,  92,  93,  213,  482,  530. 

Fisheries  Commission,  International  Pacific  Salmon,  95. 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  26,  145,  282,  300, 
301,  449,  769. 

Inter-Allied  Reparation  Agency,  227,  240. 

Inter-Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan,  25,  144,  301. 

Inter-American  Affairs,  Institute  of,  659,  758,  819. 

Inter-American  Economic  and   Social  Council  of  Pan 
American  Union,  426. 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization,  116,  463,  704, 
776. 

International  Joint  Commission,  U.S.-Canada,  150,  522, 
718. 

Literary  and  Artistic  Works,  International  Union  for 
Protection  of,  677. 

Maritime  Consultative  Organization,   Intergovernmen- 
tal, 286,  495. 
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Commissions,  committees,  etc.,  international — Continued 
Military    Committee,    Permanent,    of    U.K.,    Belgium, 
France,  Luxembourg,  and  Netherlands,  proposed, 
602. 
Nationality  Commission,  Mixed,  781. 
Permanent   Committee   of    International   Institute   of 

Agriculture,  828. 
Restitution  of  Monetary  Gold,  Tripartite  Commission 

for,  551. 
South  Pacific  Commission,  214,  598,  693. 
Technical  Commission,  Joint  Brazil-U.S.,  303. 
Trade  Organization,  International,  367,  373,  441,  478. 
UNESCO,  212,  727. 

World  Health  Organization,  431,  802,  832. 
Commissions,  committees,  etc.,  national : 
Air  Policy  Commission,  President's,  116. 
Foreign  Scholarships,  Board  of,  389,  489,  654. 
Reciprocity  Information,  Committee  for,  60. 
Red  Cross,  American,  716.  _  ^„„c,™ 

Communications  and  Transport  Commission  of  ECOSOC, 

131. 

Communists :  ..,,««.■       ,M 

Chinese  Government,  inclusion  in,  U.S.  position,  3b4. 

Czechoslovakia,  seizure,  304,  381,  409,  446,  517,  536,  639. 

Germany,  "People's  Congress",  456. 

Greece,  activities  in,  59. 

Conferences,    congresses,    etc.,    international    (see    also 

name  of  conference;  United  Nations)  : 

Aeronautical  radio  conference,  543,  649. 

American  states,  9th  international  conference,  149,  158. 

181,  417,  449,  469,  473,  546,  666,  714. 
Arts  and  handicrafts  exhibition  of  American  elementary 

school  children,  146,  302. 
Bar  Association,  Inter-American,  5th  meeting,  25. 
B  C  G.  vaccine,  1st  international  congress,  777. 
Biological   sciences,   international  union,   meeting,   26 

145,  300. 
Broadcasting  conference,  international  high  frequency 

379. 

Brussels  fair,  22d  international,  146,  302. 
Calendars  of  meetings,  25,  144,  300,  449,  579,  733. 
Canadian  international  trade  fair,  302. 
Cancer  research  congress,  4th  international,  147. 
Cartographv,  4th  Pan  American  consultation,  14b,  3UZ 
Chemical  Industries  Committee  of  ILO,  first  session 

450. 
Child  congress,  9th  Pan  American,  62, 144,  595. 
Coffee  Board,  Inter-American,  meeting,  26. 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  International,  7th  meeting 

379  702. 

Dams,  large,  3d  international  congress,  734,  737. 

Danube,  conference  to  consider  free  navigation  of,  735 

793.  „    .     .. 

Diseases,  international  lists  of,  and  causes  of  deatD 

conference  for  revision,  545. 
Education,  public,  11th  international  conference,    iM 
Electric  systems,  large,  international  conference,  12tJ 

biennial  session,  833. 
Entomologv,  8th  international  congress,  803. 
European  Economic  Co-operation,  Committee  of,  man 

power  conference,  138,  674. 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  meetings  sponsor* 

by,  26,  145,  282,  300,  301,  449,  769. 
Foreign  Ministers,  Council  of: 

Austria,  Deputies  for,  213,  301,  449,  579,  733,  74( 

Germany,  Deputies  for,  25. 

Italian  colonial  problems,  Deputies  for,  25,  301,  4*. 

579.  „  .         .■<-■„ 

Italian  colonies,  former,  commission  of  investigatio : 

to,  25,  144,  301,  449,  579,  734. 
Third  session  (1946),  736. 
Frequency  board,  provisional,  22,  26,  301,  449,  5<9,  73' 
Genetics,  8th  international  congress,  834. 
German  external  property    negotiations     (Safehaven 

with  Portugal  and  Spain,  25,  144,  301,  734. 
Health  congress  of  Royal  Sanitary  Institute,  302,  5S< 

733. 
Highway  congress,  5th  Pan  American,  146,  302. 
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Conferences,  congresses,  etc.,  international — Continued 
History,  Commission  on,  of  Pan  American  Institute  of 

Geography  and  History,  1st  consultation,  87. 
Hydraulic  structures  research,   International  Associa- 
tion of,  meeting,  734. 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization,  meetings,  25, 
145,  301,  449,  506,  580,  678,  703,  733,  775,  776,  831. 
International  Joint  Commission,  U.S.-Canada,  meeting, 
522. 

International  labor  conference,  31st  session,  701,  773. 

International  Labor  Organization,  meetings,  25,  139, 
301,  303,  378,  450,  771. 

Journees  Medicales  de  Bruxelles,  22d  session,  777. 

Leprosy  congress,  5th  international,  450. 

Literary  and  artistic  works,  international  convention 
for  protection  of,  diplomatic  conference  for  revision, 
677. 

Lyon  international  fair,  145,  302,  449. 

Malaria  and  tropical  medicine,  4th  international  con- 
gresses, 303,  475,  545. 

Manpower  conference,  138,  674. 

Maritime  Consultative  Organization,  Intergovern- 
mental, conference  to  consider  establishment,  286, 
495. 

Meteorological  Organization,  International,  conference 
of  directors,  43. 

Milan  fair  (26th),  146,  302. 

Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Permanent  Consultative 
Council,  meeting,  602. 

North  American  regional  broadcasting  agreement,  meet- 
ing of  technicians,  25,  541,  747. 

Ophthalmology,  3d  Pan  American  congress,  26,  144. 

Pan  American  child  congress  (9th),  62. 

Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History,  Com- 
mission on  History,  1st  consultation,  87. 

Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization,  1st  meeting  of 
directing  council,  283. 

Paris  international  fair,  302. 

Physiopathology  of  animal  reproduction  and  artificial 
insemination,  1st  international  congress,  832. 

Poultry  congress,  8th  world,  379,  803. 

Praha  international  spring  fair,  26,  145,  301. 

Protection  of  Childhood,  American  International  Insti- 
tute for,  Council  of,  annual  meeting,  776. 

Public  education,  11th  international  conference,  833. 

Radio  conference,  aeronautical,  543. 

Radio  Consultative  Committee  of  CCIR,  5th  meeting, 
834. 

Railway  congress,  6th  Pan  American,  449. 

Refugee  Organization,  International,  meetings  of  Pre- 
paratory Commission,  21,  49,  451,  580. 

Resources,  renewable  natural,  1st  inter-American  con- 
ference on  conservation,  146. 

Rhine  Commission,  Central,  meeting,  302. 

Rice  meeting,  international,  282,  769. 

Royal  Netherlands  industries  fair,  146,  302. 

Royal  Sanitary  Institute,  health  congress,  678. 

Rubber  Study  Group,  5th  meeting,  474,  650. 

Safety  activities  in  fields  of  aviation,  meteorology, 
shipping,  and  telecommunications,  meeting  of  com- 
mittee to  make  recommendations  on,  26,  145,  300. 

Safety  of  life  at  sea,  international  conference  on,  544. 

Ships,  tonnage  measurement  of,  meeting  of  technicians, 
302,  449. 

Social  security,  inter-American  committee  on,  3d  meet- 
ing, 377. 

Social  security,  2d  inter-American  conference  on,  376. 

Social  work,  international  conference  on,  146,  302. 

Soil  mechanics  and  foundation  engineering,  2d  inter- 
national conference  on,  734,  737. 

Soils,  tropical  and  subtropical,  specialist  conference. 
734. 

Sugar  Council,  international,  meeting,  580. 

Surgeons,  International  College  of,  6th  congress,  649. 

Telecommunication  Union,  International,  meetings  spon- 
sored by,  22,  122,  379,  534,  543,  599,  649,  834. 

Telegraph  and  consultative  committee,  6th  plenary  meet- 
ing, 302,  580,  599,  733. 


Conferences,  congresses,  etc.,  international — Continued 
Telephone   consultative   committee,   rates,   traffic,   and 

technical  meetings,  146,  734. 
Textiles  conference,  734. 
Tin  Study  Group,  2d  meeting,  475,  599. 
Trade-marks  rights,  German,  preliminary  discussions  on 

treatment  of,  25. 
Travel  congress,  3d  inter-American,  146,  302. 
Tropical  medicine  and  malaria,  4th  international  con- 
gresses, 303,  475,  545. 
UNESCO,  meetings  sponsored  by,  25,  145,  300,  302,  579, 

598,  733. 
Wheat  Council,  International,  special  session,  215,  300, 

395. 
World  health  assembly,  440,  540,  581,  734,  832. 
World  Health  Organization,  Interim  Commission,  meet- 
ings, 23,  144,  300,  734,  774. 
World  Health  Organization,  meetings  sponsored  by,  26, 

144,  300,  580,  733. 
Zagreb  international  fair,  302. 
Conferences,  congresses,  etc.,  national : 

Pacific  regional  conference  on  UNESCO,  727. 
Regional  consular  conferences : 
Bangkok,  815. 
Capetown,  450. 
Mexico  City,  389,  450. 
Congress,  U.S. : 
Aid,  proposed,  to — 
China,  268. 

Greece  and  Turkey,  298,  346. 
Trieste,  348. 
Economic  Cooperation  Act.    See  Economic  Cooperation 

Act. 
Educational-exchange  programs,  report  on  operations 
of  State  Department,  transmittal  to  Congress,  with 
text  of  report,  387. 
Foreign-aid  program,  transmittal  of  1st  report,  648. 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.     See  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs : 

China,  aid  to,  statement  by  Secretary  Marshall,  270. 
ERP,  relation  to  foreign  policy,  statement  by  Secre- 
tary Marshall,  112. 
Foreign-policy  legislation,  proposed,  letter  from  Coun- 
selor of  State  Department  (Bohlen),  385. 
Greece  and  Turkey,  extension  of  aid  to,  statement  by 

Secretary  Marshall,  346. 
Palestine  situation,  UN  solution  of,  letter  from  Secre- 
tary Marshall,  281. 
UN,  strengthening  of,  statements  by  Secretary  Mar- 
shall and  Ambassador  Austin,  623. 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
letter  and  enclosures  from  Secretary  Marshall  re- 
garding extension  of  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946,  311. 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  statement  and 
correspondence  by  Secretary  Marshall  on  renewal 
of  Trade  Agreements  Act,  651,  750. 
Legislation,  listed,  123,  230,  533,  619,  730,  750,  782. 
Messages  from  President  Truman : 
Annual  message,  90. 
China,  proposed  aid  to,  268. 
Cuban  anniversary  (50th),  joint  session  on,  582. 
Export-Import  Bank  financing  of  economic  develop- 
ment in  American  republics,  548. 
Friendship,   commerce,  and  navigation,   treaty  with 

Italy,  transmittal  to  Senate,  550. 
Peace,  means  of  securing,  418. 

Trade  Agreements  Act,  Reciprocal,  extension  of,  351. 
Wheat  agreement,  international,  transmittal  to  Sen- 
ate, 606. 
Presidential  term,  Constitutional  amendment,  status  of 

ratifications,  427. 
Publications.     See  Legislation  supra. 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  address  by  Secre- 
tary   Marshall    concerning    relation    of    military 
strength  to  diplomatic  action,  421. 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  : 
ERP  legislation,  preparation  of  draft  bill,  233. 
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Congress,  U.  S  —  Continued 

Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations— Continued 
European  economic  recovery,  statement  by  Secretary 

Marshall,  71. 
Foreign  financial  aid  (1948-49),  estimates,  233. 
U  S  participation  in  UN,  1947,  resume  of  report,  279. 
Uruguayan  gift,  legislation  proposed  on  acceptance  of, 
letter  from  Counselor  of  State  Department  (Bohlen) 
to  President  pro  tempore  of  Senate  (Vandenberg), 
585. 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  (CIO),  protests  to 
Department  of   State  concerning  Greek  anti-strike, 
anti-lockout    law,    letter    from    Secretary    Marshall, 
315. 
Constitution  of  U.S.,  status  of  ratifications  of  proposed 
amendment  regarding  term  of  office  of  the  President, 
427 
Constitutions  of  German  states,  article  discussing,  559. 
Consular  convention,  U.S.  with — 
Costa  Rica,  signature,  314. 
U.K.,  negotiations,  191. 
Consultative  Council,  Permanent,  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  U.K.,  Belgium,  France,  Luxembourg,  and 
Netherlands,  communique  on  first  meeting,  602. 
Conventions.     See  Conferences;  Treaties. 
Copyright  protection,  convention  on    (1886),  as  revised, 
*U.  S.  observer  delegation  to  conference  for  revision  of, 
677. 
Correspondents.     See  Information. 
Costa  Rica : 
Agricultural   program,   cooperative,   with   Institute   of 

Inter-American  Affairs,  762. 
Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Esquivel),  credentials,  747. 
Consular  convention,  with  U.S.,  signature,  314. 
U.S.  Consulate  at  Port  Limon,  closing,  517. 
Cotton,  trade  of,  in  Japan,  discussed  in  article  by  Mr. 

Nehmer  and  Miss  Crimmins,  528. 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  International,  7th  meeting: 
Agenda  and  U.S.  delegation,  379. 
Article  by  Mr.  Evans,  702. 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers.     See  Foreign  Ministers. 
Credentials.     See  Diplomatic  representatives  in  U.S. 
Crimmins,  Marguerite  C,  article  on  significance  of  textiles 

in  Japanese  economy,  527. 
Cuba  (see  also  American  republics)  : 

Combat  materiel,  transfer  by  U.S.  to,  table,  122,  390,  554. 
Cultural  leader,  visit  to  U.S.,  845. 

Independence,  50th  anniversary,  address  by  President 
Truman  and  statement  by  Secretary  Marshall,  582. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

General  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade : 

Exclusive  supplementary  agreement  with  U.S.,  text, 

signature,  and  proclamation,  28,  29,  60,  841. 
Signature   of  protocol  of  provisional  application, 

120,  373,  652. 
Tariff  concessions,  U.S.  proclamation,  120,  373,  652. 
Trade  agreement,  with  U.S.  (1934, 1939, 1941) ,  procla- 
mation rendering  inoperative,  29. 
Wheat  agreement,  signature,  474. 
U.S.  Ambassador   (Butler),  appointment,  719. 
U.S.  educator,  visit  to  Habana,  390. 
Cultural  cooperation  (see  also  Educational  exchange  pro- 
gram) : 
Law  schools  in  other  American  republics,  survey,  844. 
Student  exchange,  pictorial  record,  845. 
Visitors  from  U.S.  to:  Cuba,  390;  Guatemala,  357;  Mexi- 
co, 357;  other  American  republics,  716;  Peru,  357. 
Visitors  to  U.S.  from:  Argentina,  751;   Bolivia,   716; 
Brazil,  716,  751,  845 ;  Chile,  390, 489, 552,  751 ;  Colom- 
bia, 815;  Cuba,  845;  Dominican  Republic,  814,  844; 
El  Salvador,  844 ;  Guatemala,  31 ;  Mexico,  611 ;  Peru, 
716;  Uruguay,  814,  845. 
Cyprus,  opening  of  U.S.  Consulate  at  Nicosia,  619. 
Czechoslovakia  (see  also  Europe)  : 

Combat  materiel,  retransfer  to  U.S.,  table,  123. 
Communist  seizure  of  power: 

Joint  U.S.,  French,  and  U.K.  declaration,  304. 
Statement  by  Secretary  Marshall,  381. 
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Czechoslovakia — Continued 

Communist  seizure  of  power — Continued 
Investigation  by  Security  Council : 

Request  by  Chilean  and  Czechoslovak  representa- 
tives, 409. 
Statements  by  U.S.  representative   (Austin),  446, 

517,  536. 
Summary  statement  by  Secretary-General  of  UN 
(Lie),  639. 
Declaration  on  German  problems,  U.S.  position,  384. 
General  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade : 
Intention  to  sign,  425.  -  _ 

Signature  of  protocol  of  provisional  application,  blU, 

652. 
Tariff  concessions,  U.S.  proclamation,  610,  652. 
Masaryk,  Jan,  death  of,  statement  by  Department  of 

State,  381. 
U.S.  Consulate  General  at  Bratislava,  opening,  427. 
Wheat  agreement,  signature,  474. 

Damages.    See  Protection  of  U.S.  nationals. 

Dams,  large,  3d  international  congress,  U.S.  delegation, 

737. 
Daniels',  Paul  C,  designation  in  State  Department,  449. 
Danube,  conference  to  consider  free  navigation  of : 
Background,  793. 
Decisions  of  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  December. 

1946 :  736.  ■  j  „     .  .   _ 

Exchange  of  views  with  U.K.,  French,  and  Soviet  Gov- 
ernments, review  of,  735. 
Statement  by  Secretary  Marshall,  736. 
Danube,  freedom  of  navigation  on,  article  by  Mr.  Hansel, 

787 
Day,  Albert  M.,  appointment  to  International  Pacific  Sal-, 
mon  Fisheries  Commission,  95.  , 

Death,  lists  of  causes  of,  international  conference,  U.b. 

delegation,  545. 
Defense  sites  in  Panama,  agreement  between  U.S.  and 

Panama  (1942),  termination,  317. 
Defense  sites  in  Panama,  agreement  between  U.S.  and 
Panama  (1947),  rejection  of  ratification  by  Panama, 
31. 
Denmark: 

Combat  materiel,  transfer  by  U.S.  to,  and  retransfer  to 

U.S.,  table,  122,  123.  . 

Trade-mark  registration,  extension  of  time  for  renewal 

of,  222. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 
Double  taxation,  with  U.S.,  signature  and  statement 

by  Secretary  Marshall,  653. 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  adherence  to  pur- 
poses of,  640  n.,  6S6,  712. 
Wheat  agreement,  signature,  474. 
Detention  of  U.S.  nationals  by  Lebanon,  712,  749,  780. 
de  Wolf,  Francis  Colt,  appointment  to  ITU  Administra- 
tive Council,  122. 
Dillon,  Augusto,  credentials  as  Ecuadoran  Ambassador  to 

U.S.,  62. 
Diplomatic  relations  with — 
Ceylon,  687. 
Israel.     See  Israel. 
Nepal,  215. 
Nicaragua,  716. 
Siam,  360,  686. 
Diplomatic  representatives  in  U.S.,  credentials,  62,  2lo, 

318,  486,  717,  747,  782. 
Diseases  and  causes  of  death,  international  lists  of,  in- 
ternational conference  on,  U.S.  delegation,  545. 
Displaced  persons  and  refugees  : 

Discussion  of,  in  CEEC  manpower  conference,  138. 
European,  transporting,  discussed  in  State  Department 

memorandum,  314. 
Greece,  problem  in,  article  by  Mr.  Howard,  291. 
International  Refugee  Organization.     See  Refugee  Or- 
ganization, International. 
Proposed  international  tracing  service  for,  discussed  t>y  i 
Mr.  Warren,  22. 
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Documents  and  State  Papers,  State  Department  publica- 
tion, announcement  on  initiation  of,  524. 
Dodd,  Norris  E.  (Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture),  letter 
to  Secretary  Marshall  recommending  Senate  approval 
of  international  wheat  agreement,  609. 
Domestic  jurisdiction,  impact  of  UN  upon,  article  by  Mr. 

Gross,  259. 
Dominican  Republic  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
Cultural  leaders,  visit  to  U.S.,  814,  844. 
U.S.  Ambassador   (Ackerman),   appointment,  719. 
Wheat  agreement,  signature,  474. 
Donnelly,  Walter  J.  (American  Ambassador  to  Venezuela) , 
attendance  at  inauguration  of  Venezuelan  President- 
elect, 222. 
Double-taxation  conventions,  U.S.  and — 

Denmark,  signature  and  statement  by  Secretary  Mar- 
shall, 653. 
France,  modification  of,  signature,  remarks,  and  rati- 
fication, 711,  841. 
Netherlands,  signature  and  statement  by  Secretary  Mar- 
shall, 611. 
New  Zealand,  signature,  486. 
Douglas,  Lewis  W.  (Ambassador  to  Great  Britain),  letter 
to  Senator  Vandenberg  regarding  estimate  for  foreign 
financial  aid  for  1948-49 :  233. 
Doull,  James  A.,  article  on  1st  meeting  of  directing  coun- 
cil of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization,  283. 
Dublin,   Ireland,   conversion  of  U.S.   Legation  and  Con- 
sulate to  combined  office,  349. 
Dunn,  James  C.    (U.S.  Ambassador  to  Italy),   remarks 
regarding  interim-aid  agreement  with  Italy,  51. 

ECA.     See  Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 
ECE.    See  Economic  Commission  for  Europe. 
Economic,  social  and  cultural  collaboration  and  collective 
self-defence,  treaty  between  U.K.,  Belgium,  Prance, 
Luxembourg,  and  Netherlands,  text,  600. 
Economic  agreement,  inter-American,  text  of  draft,  308. 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  Inter-American,  184,  426. 
[Economic  and  Social  Council  of  UN  (ECOSOC)  : 
Commissions,  committees,  etc. : 
Dates  of  meetings,  25,  26,  144,  145,  301,  449,  579,  733, 

734. 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  Far  East,  768. 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  27,  737,  831. 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America,  828,  831. 
Economic  Commission  for  Mid-East,  proposed,  732. 
Genocide,  ad  hoc  Committee  on,  723. 
Human  Rights  Commission,  195,  264,  732,  768,  801,  831. 
Transport  and  Communications  Commission,  131. 
Freedom  of  information,  conference  on,  337,  378,  518. 
Resolution  on  Yugoslav  gold  reserves  in  U.S.,  209,  448. 
Sixth  session,  statement  by  U.S.  representative  (Thorp) 
and  agenda,  209. 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  discus- 
sion in  UN,  768. 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe  (ECE)  : 
Appointment  of  Mr.  Harriman  as  U.S.  representative, 

831. 
Coal,  Committee  on,  579,  733. 
Electric  Power,  Committee  on,  579,  733. 
Housing,  Panel  on,  579,  733. 
Inland  Transport  Committee : 
Designation  of  highways  for  truck  transport,  737. 
Discussed  by  Acting  Secretary  Lovett,  27. 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America : 
First  session,  831. 

U.S.  representative,  appointment,  828. 
Economic  Commission  for  Mid-East,  proposed  by  UN,  732. 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  (see  also  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act)  : 
Adherence  to  purposes  of,  by :  Austria,  645,  686 ;  Belgium, 
686;  Denmark,  640  n.,  686;  France,  640  n.,  686; 
French  zone  of  Germany,  838 ;  Greece,  708 ;  Iceland, 
640  n.,  686;  Ireland,  642,  686;  Italy,  642,  686;  Lux- 
embourg, 640  n.,  712 ;  Netherlands,  640,  686 ;  Norway, 
640  n.,  686 ;  Sweden,  640  n.,  712  ;  Turkey,  779 ;  U.K., 
644,  686 ;  U.S.-U.K.  zones  of  Germany,  708. 
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Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948— Continued 

Passage  of,  note  of  thanks  to  U.S.  from  Austria,  585. 
Statement  by  Department  of  State  and  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration,  640. 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  (ECA) : 

Appointment  of  Mr.  Hoffman  as  Administrator,  516. 

Cooperation  with  State  Department,  718. 

Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  joint  statement  with 

State  Department,  640. 
Transportation  in  Greece,  joint  survey  with  AMAG,  779. 
ECOSOC.    See  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
Ecuador  (see  also  American  republics)  : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Dillon),  credentials,  62. 
Combat  materiel,  transfer  by  U.S.  to,  table,  122,  846. 
Wheat  agreement,  signature,  474. 
Educational-exchange  program,  under  Fulbright  act: 
Agreements  with :  Burma,  27,  388 ;  China,  388 ;  Greece, 

654 ;  Philippine  Republic,  488. 
Educational  Exchange,  Office  of,  establishment,  615. 
Foreign  Scholarships,  Board  of,  membership,  389,  489. 
Grants  for :  Burma,  487,  552,  782  ;  China,  487,  654. 
Operations  of  State  Department,  report  by  Secretary 
Marshall,  387.      > 
Educational-exchange  program  with  other  American  re- 
publics.    See  Visitors  under  Cultural  cooperation. 
Egypt : 

Combat  materiel,  transfer  by  U.S.  to,  table,  122. 

Palestine  situation.     See  Palestine. 

Question  in  Security  Council,  summary  statement  by 

Secretary-General   (Lie),  633. 
Steamship  service  to  U.S.,  inauguration,  486. 
Wheat  agreement,  signature,  474. 
Elections  in  Korea : 

Date  proclaimed  by  U.S.  commander  in  Korea  (Hodge), 

344. 
Need  for,  resolution  by  Interim  Committee  of  UN,  297. 
Views  of  Interim  Committee  of  UN,  conformity  with, 
statement  by  Secretary  Marshall,  375. 
Electric  systems,  large,  12th  biennial  session  of  interna- 
tional conference,  U.S.  delegation,  833. 
Elisabethville,  Belgian  Congo,  opening  of  U.S.  Consulate, 

619,  751. 
Ellis.  Leonard  B.,  article  on  international  rice  meeting  of 

FAO,  769. 
El  Salvador  (see  also  American  republics)  : 

Census.  1950,  consultation  with  U.S.  Census  Bureau  on, 

815. 
Combat  materiel,  transfer  by  U.S.  to,  table,  123,  390. 
Cultural  leader,  visit  to  U.S.,  844. 
Embargo  on  exportation  of  arms  and  scrap  iron,  318. 
Embassies,  U.S.    See  Foreign  Service. 
Employment  and  trade,  UN  conference  on.     See  Trade  and 

employment. 
Enemy  assets,  German.     See  Germany. 
Entomology,  8th  international  congress,  U.S.  delegation, 

803. 
ERP.     See  European  Recovery  Program. 
Esquivel,  Mario  A.,  credentials  as  Costa  Rican  Ambassa- 
dor to  U.S.,  747. 
Europe.     See  Aid  to  foreign  countries  ;  Displaced  persons ; 

European  Recovery  Program. 
Europe,  Economic  Commission  for,  26,  27,  145,  301,  579, 

733,  737,  831. 
European  Economic  Co-operation,  Committee  of  (CEEC)  : 
Exploratory  discussions  with  U.S.  on  import  program 

under  ERP,  375. 
Manpower  conference  (Rome)  : 
Article  by  Mr.  Lorwin,  674. 
Observers  from  U.S.,  138. 
European  Economic  Co-operation,  Organization  for,  138, 

640. 
European  Manpower  Movements,  Committee  for  Coordi- 
nation of,  establishment,  article  by  Mr.  Lorwin,  675. 
European-Mediterranean  regional  air-navigation  meeting 
of  ICAO,  2d,  U.S.  delegation,  580. 
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European  Recovery  Program  (ERP)  : 
Addresses  and  statements  by — 
Mr.  Bohlen,  78,  349. 
Mr.  Gross,  564. 
Acting  Secretary  Lovett,  468. 

Secretary  Marshall,  71, 108, 112, 115, 137,  231,  374,  651. 
Mr.  Thorp,  55,  137,  354,  373,  491,  655. 
American  republics,  relation  to,  184. 
Appointment  of  Mr.  Thorp  and  deputies  as  Department 

of  State  coordinators,  350. 
Austria,  attitude,  585. 
Country  studies  on,  release  of,  114. 
Draft  bill,  progress  of  congressional  hearings,  233. 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948:  585,  640,  686,  708, 

712,  779,  838. 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  516,  640,  718,  779. 
Foreign-aid  shipments  under  Public  Laws  78,  84,  and 

389,  tables  showing,  350. 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948 :  468,  686,  718. 
Germany,  relationship  to,  242,  354. 

Import  program  under,  exploratory  discussions  between 
U.S.  and  representatives  of  Committee  of  European 
Economic  Co-operation,  375. 
Italy,  discussed  in  statement  by  Mr.  Lovett,  468. 
Manpower  conference  (Rome),  138,  674. 
Military  bases,  no  provision  for,  statement  by  Secre- 
tary Marshall,  115. 
U.S.  roving  ambassador  in  Europe  (Harriman),  appoint- 
ment, 619. 
European  Union,  Western,  proposed: 

Proposal  by  U.K.  Foreign  Minister  (Bevin)  for,  state- 
ment by  Department  of  State,  138. 
Treaty  of  economic,  social  and  cultural  collaboration 
and  collective  self-defence,  text,  and  communique' 
of  meeting  of  Permanent  Consultative  Council,  600, 
602. 
U.S.  attitude,  138. 
Evans,  James  G.,  article  on  7th  meeting  of  International 

Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  702. 
Exchanges,   cultural  and  educational.     See  Cultural  co- 
operation ;  Educational-exchange. 
Executive  orders : 

Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947,  administration  of    (Ex.  Or. 

9914),  24. 
Italy,  transfer  of  passenger  and  cargo  vessels  to  (Ex. 

Or.  9935),  454. 
Militarv  tribunals  for  U.S.  zone  in  Germany  (Ex.  Or. 

9917),  316. 
Transfer  of  property  to  Philippines  (Ex.  Or.  9921),  124. 
Executive  Staff  in  State  Department,  establishment,  615. 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  : 

Commitment  for  reconstruction  in  Colombia,  549. 
Financing  of  economic  development  of  American  re- 
publics, message  of  President  Truman  to  Congress, 
548. 

FAO.    See  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 
Far  East,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and,  768. 
Far  Eastern  Commission  (FEC)  : 

Discussions  in,  clarification  of  status,  213. 
Policy  in  Japan : 

Food,  supply  of,  for  civilian  consumption,  93. 
Looted  property,  482. 
Reparation,  distribution  of,  92. 
Textiles,  530. 
Farm  Institute,  National,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  address  by 

Secretary  Marshall,  231. 
Farm-labor  migration  agreement,  U.S.  with  Mexico,  ex- 
change of  notes,  317. 
FEC.     See  Far  Eastern  Commission. 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  Washington,  D.C.,  address  by 

Secretary  Marshall,  374. 
Ferreyros  Ayulo,  Alfredo,  credentials  as  Peruvian  Am- 
bassador to  U.S.,  318. 
Finance : 

Bank  for  International  Settlements,  agreement  with 
U.S.,  U.K.,  and  France  on  monetary  gold  looted  by 
Germany,  713. 
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Bond  service,  Chilean,  new  plans  for,  486. 

Capital,   foreign,   in  Brazil,   extension  of   registration 

deadline,  95. 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  548. 
Foreign-aid  program,  funds  for,  138,  233,  234,  237,  755. 
Funds  from  lend-lease  and  surplus-property  settlements. 

See  Lend-lease;  Surplus  war  property. 
Germany,  currency-reform  program,  835. 
Gold.    See  Gold. 
President's  budget  on  international  affairs  and  finance, 

126,  255. 
Sweden,  trade  and  financial  discussions  with,  summary 
of  developments  and  U.S.-Sweden  correspondence, 
251. 
Finland,  ships  requisitioned  during  war,  compensation  for, 

62. 
Fisheries  and  wildlife  problems,  international,  procedure 
for  handling,  exchange  of  letters  between  Departments 
of  State  and  Interior,  586. 
Fisheries  Commission,  International  Pacific  Salmon,  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Day,  95. 
Fitch,  Thomas,  designation  in  State  Department,  845. 
Food: 

Japan,  supply  for  civilian  consumption,  Far  Eastern 

Commission  policy  decision  regarding,  93. 
Rice,  current  situation  and  future  prospects,  discussed 
in  article  by  Mr.  Ellis,  769. 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  UN   (FAO),  con- 

Dates  of  meetings,  26,  145,  300,  301,  449. 
Rice  meeting,  282,  769. 

Study  of  the  sea,  regional  meeting  to  consider  formation 
of  a  regional  council  of,  282. 
Foreign  Agriculture,  publication  of  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, 125. 
Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947,  administration  of  (Ex.  Or.  9914), 

24. 
Foreign  aid  and  assistance  programs.     See  Aid ;  Economic 
Cooperation  Act;  Economic  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion;   European    Recovery    Program;    Foreign    As- 
sistance Act ;  and  the  individual  countries. 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948  (see  also  Economic  Coop- 
eration Act)  : 
Cooperation  between  State  Department  and  ECA  under, 

718. 
Signature  of  act,  statements  by  President  Truman  and 

Secretary  Marshall,  468. 
Title  IV  (China  Aid  Act),  647,  686. 
Foreign  Liquidation  Commission    (see  also  Surplus  war 
property),  appointment  of  Commissioner  and  Deputy 
Commissioner,  520. 
Foreign  Ministers,  Council  of  (CFM)  : 

Danube,  1946  decisions  regarding  free  navigation   of, 

736. 
Deputies  for  Austria : 

Designation  of  Mr.  Reber  as  U.S.  Deputy,  213. 
Resumption  of  discussions,  213. 
Suspension  of  discussions,  746. 
Foreign  Ministers,  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  French,  meeting  of,  456. 
Foreign  policy,  U.S. : 
Address  by  Mr.  Allen,  476. 
Address  by  Mr.  Thorp,  53. 
European  Recovery  Program,  relationship  to,  statement 

by  Secretary  Marshall,  112. 
Inter-American  Affairs,  Institute  of,  significance  in,  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Halle,  659. 
Legislation,  proposed,  letter  from  Counselor  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  (Bohlen)  to  Chairman  of  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  (Eaton),  385. 
Reciprocal  trade-agreements  program,  relationship  to, 
351,  367. 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1932,  vol.  II,  re- 
leased, 459;  The  Paris  Peace  Conference,  1919,  vol. 
XII,  published,  319. 
Foreign    Scholarships,    Board    of.      See    Educational-ex- 
change program. 
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Foreign  Service,  U.S. : 
Ambassadors,  appointment : 

Afghanistan   (Palmer),  719;  Brazil   (Johnson),  687; 
Ceylon  (Cole),  517,  687;  Cuba   (Butler),  719;  Do- 
minican Republic  (Ackerman),  719;  European  coun- 
tries (Harriman),  619;  Greece  (Grady),  782;  Iran 
(Wiley),  390;  Nicaragua  (Shaw),  719;  Peru  (Titt- 
mann),  829;  Portugal  (MacVeagh),  390,  517. 
Arabic,  teaching  of,  in  Foreign  Service  Institute,  618. 
Consular  conferences,  regional: 
Bangkok,  815. 
Capetown,  450. 
Mexico  City,  389,  450. 
Consular  convention,  with — 
Costa  Rica,  signature,  314. 
U.K.,  negotiations,  191. 
Consular  offices :  Aruba,  West  Indies,  elevation  to  rank 
of  Consulate,  124;  Bergen,  Norway,  opening,  349; 
Bratislava,  Czechoslovakia,  opening,  427 ;  Cebu,  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines,  opening,  517 ;  Changchun, 
China,  closing,  349;  Curitiba,  Brazil,  opening,  829; 
Dublin,  Ireland,  conversion  of  Legation  and  Con- 
sulate to  combined  office,  349;  Elisabethville,  Bel- 
gian Congo,  opening,  619,  751;  Fredericton,  New 
Brunswick,  Canada,  closing,  349;  Haifa,  Palestine, 
opening,  619 ;  Kabul,  Afghanistan,  elevation  to  rank 
of  Embassy,  491,  782 ;  Nicosia,  Cyprus,  opening,  619 ; 
Palermo,    Italy,    elevation    to    rank    of    Consulate 
General,  517,  619 ;  Port  Limon.  Costa  Rica,  closing, 
517;  Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad,  British  West  Indies, 
elevation  to  rank  of  Consulate  General,  124 ;  Puerto 
Cortes,  Honduras,  opening,  349;  St.  Stephen,  New 
Brunswick,  Canada,  closing,  63. 
Ministers,  appointment:  Nepal  (Grady),  686;  Union  of 

South  Africa   (Winship),  491. 
Written  examinations  for,  389. 
Vance : 
Aid  from  U.S. : 

Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  adherence  to  pur- 
poses of,  640  n.,  686. 
Foreign-aid  program,  supply  and  shipping  goal,  234. 
Foreign-aid  shipments  from  U.S.,  tabular  report,  350. 
Interim-aid  agreement,  with  U.S.,  50. 
Interim-aid  allocation,  138. 
Combat  materiel,  transfer  by  U.S.  to,  and  retransfer  to 

U.S.,  table,  123,  390. 
Communist  seizure  of  power  in  Czechoslovakia,  joint 

declaration  with  U.S.  and  U.K.,  304. 
Customs  union,  with  Italy,  U.S.  attitude,  253. 
Danube,  conference  to  consider  free  navigation  of,  ex- 
change of  views  with  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  Soviet  Govern- 
ments, 735. 
Expropriation  of  German  assets  in  Spain,  653. 
Foreign  Minister,  meeting  with  U.S.  and  U.K.  Foreign 

Ministers,  discussed,  456. 
Prisoners  of  war,  status  of  release  of,  221. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Double  taxation  (1946),  protocol  modifying: 
Ratification,  841. 
Signature  and  remarks,  711. 
Economic,  social  and  cultural  collaboration  and  col- 
lective self-defence,  with  U.K.,  Belgium,  Luxem- 
bourg, and  Netherlands,  text,  and  communique  of 
meeting  of  Permanent  Consultative  Council,  600, 
602. 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  adherence  to  pur- 
poses of,  640  n.,  686. 
General  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade : 

Signature  of  protocol   of  provisional   application 

120,  373,  652. 
Tariff  concessions,  U.S.  proclamation,  120,  373,  652. 
Industrial-property  agreement,  supplementary,  with 

U.S.  (1947),  entry  into  force,  485. 
Interim-aid  agreement,  with  U.S.,  signature  and  re- 
marks, 50. 
Trade  agreement  (1936),  proclamation  rendering  in- 
operative, 30. 
Wheat  agreement,  signature,  474. 
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France — Continued 
Trieste,   Free  Territory  of,   return  to  Italy  proposed, 

joint  statement  with  U.S.  and  U.K.,  425* 
Tripartite  conversations  with  U.S.  and  U.K.  on  German 
economic  unity.     See  Tripartite. 
Franks,  Oliver  Shewell,  appointment  as  British  Ambassa- 
dor to  U.S.,  782. 
Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  closing  of  U.S.  Vice 

Consulate,  349. 
Free  Territory  of  Trieste.     See  Trieste. 
Freedom  and  tyranny,  world-wide  struggle  between,  ad- 
dress by  Secretary  Marshall,  422. 
Freedom  of  information.     See  Information. 
Freezing    of    assets    in    U.S.,    Yugoslav    complaint    and 

U.S.  attitude,  117. 
Friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation,  treaty  with  Italy : 
Signature,  219. 

Summary  of  provisions  and  transmittal  to  Senate,  550. 
Fulbright  act.     See  Educational-exchange  program. 
Fund,  International  Children's  Emergency,  25. 
Fur  seals,  protection  of,  provisional  agreement,  U.S.  and 
Canada  (1942),  extension  (1947),  94. 

Gallegos,    R6mulo    (President-elect   of   Venezuela),    U.S. 

diplomatic  representation  at  inauguration  of,  222. 
General  Assembly  and  the  Problem  of  Greece,  Buixetin 

supplement,  49. 
General  Assembly  of  UN : 

Balkans,  Special  Committee  on,  25,  144,  300,  768,  831. 
Economic  accomplishments  of,  address  by  Mr.  Thorp, 

83. 
Greek  question,  special  committee  on,  449,  579,  734. 
Indians  in  South  Africa,  discussion,  263. 
Interim  Committee.     See  Interim  Committee. 
International  Law  Commission,  action  regarding,  732. 
Korea,  Temporary  Commission  on,  297,  344,  375,  575, 

700,  768,  800. 
Palestine  situation.     See  Palestine. 
Statements  by  U.S.  representative   (Austin),  514,  568. 
Genetics,  8th  international  congress  of,  U.S.  delegation, 

834. 
Geneva  agreement.     See  Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agree- 
ment on. 
Genocide,  report  of  U.S.  representative  on  ECOSOC  com- 
mittee and  text  of  draft  convention,  723. 
Geography  and  History,  Pan  American  Institute  of,  Com- 
mission on  History,  article  by  Mr.  Whitaker,  87. 
Germany  : 
Allied  Control  Council,  statement  by  Secretary  Marshall 

on  Four  Power  responsibilities,  456. 
Assets,  external : 

Agreement  relating  to  resolution  of  conflicting  claims 

to,  3,  93. 
Rules  for  accounting  for,  in  countries  members  of 

Inter-Allied  Reparation  Agency,  227. 
Soviet  proposals  on,  191. 
Spain,  expropriation  of,  653. 
Currency  reform,  statements  regarding,  and  summary, 

835. 
Declaration  on  problems  in,  by  Yugoslavia,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  Poland,  U.S.  position,  384. 
Documents  on  Soviet-German  relations,  release  of,  by 

State  Department,  150. 
Future  of,  address  by  Mr.  Thorp,  353. 
Gold,  monetary,  looted  by,  agreement  between  Bank  for 
International    Settlements    and    U.S.,    U.K.,    and 
France,  713. 
Level-of-industry  plan  in  bizonal  area,  188,  241. 
"People's  Congress",  U.S.  and  U.K.  position,  statement 

by  Secretary  Marshall,  456. 
Reparation  program : 

Memorandum  of  State  Department,  with  letter  from 

Secretary  Marshall  to  Senator  Vandenberg,  238. 
Removal  of  industrial  plants,  letter  from  Under  Sec- 
retary Lovett  to  House  Speaker  Martin,  with  data 
requested,  185. 
State  constitutions,  article  from  Information  Bulletin  of 
U.S.  Military  Government  in  Germany,  559. 
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Treaty  obligations,  Soviet  violation,  738. 
Tripartite  conversations  on  economic  unity  in    (U.S., 
U.K.,  and  France  with  Benelux  representation) ,  285, 
380,  457,  778,  807. 
Zone  of  occupation,  French,  adherence  to  purposes  of 

Economic  Cooperation  Act,  838. 
Zone  of  occupation,  Soviet,  lack  of  information  regard- 
ing, discussed  in  letter  by  Under  Secretary  Lovett, 
185. 
Zone  of  occupation,  U.S. : 
Civil  administration : 

Study  by  State  Department  survey  group  proposed, 

352. 
To  remain  under  Department  of  the  Army,  456. 
Military  tribunals,  appointments  to,  316. 
Zones  of  occupation,  U.S.  and  U.K. : 

Bipartite  Board  for  U.S.-U.K.  Zones,  adherence  to 

purposes  of  Economic  Cooperation  Act,  708. 
Level-of-industry  plan,  revised,  discussed  in  questions 
and  answers  on  removal  of  industrial  plants  from 
Germany,  188. 
Plants,  industrial,  removal  by  reparation,  correspond- 
ence and  questions  and  answers  concerning,  185. 
Gitchev,  Dimiter,  indictment  of,  in  Bulgaria,  statement 
by  Department  of  State,  219. 

Gold: 

Looted  by  Germany,  restitution  : 

Agreement  between  Bank  for   International   Settle- 
ments and  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  France,  713. 
Spain,  expropriation  in,  653. 

Tripartite  Commission  for,  share  allowed  to  Italy, 
551. 
Yugoslav,"  reserves  in  U.S.,  ECOSOC  resolution,  448. 
Gonzalez-Arevalo,  Ismael,  credentials  as  Guatemalan  Am- 
bassador to  U.S.,  486. 
Good  Offices  Committee  of  the  Security  Council,  negotia- 
tions  for   settlement   of   Netherlands-Indonesia   dis- 
pute, 143,  323,  634,  802. 
Grady,  Henry  F. : 
Appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Greece,  <82. 
Credentials  as  U.S.  Minister  to  Nepal,  686. 
Graham,  Frank  P.,  statement  to  Security  Council  on  Good 

Offices  Committee  on  Indonesia,  331. 
Great  Britain.     See  United  Kingdom. 
Greece :  ' 

Address  by  Mr.  Henderson,  272. 
Aid  from  U.S. : 

Addresses  by  Mr.  McGhee  and  Mr.  Henderson,  cited, 

491,  655. 
American  Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece   (AMAG),  115, 

271,  272,  291,  779. 
Request  for  continuation  of,  298,  346. 
Tabular  report,  350. 
Anti-strike,  anti-lockout  law,  U.S.  attitude,  315. 
Assassination  of  Minister  of  Justice  (Ladas),  message 

from  Secretary  Marshall  to  Greek  officials,  713. 
Combat  materiel,  transfer  by  U.S.  to,  and  retransfer 

to  U.S.,  table,  123,  846. 
Communists  in,  attempt  to  overthrow  recognized  Gov- 
ernment, U.S.  position,  59. 
Economic  situation,  relation  to  AMAG,  address  by  Mr. 

Henderson,  275. 
General  Assembly  and  the  Problem  of  Greece.    Bulletin 

supplement,  49. 
General  Assembly  special  committee  on  Greek  question, 

449,  579,  734. 
Murder  of  CBS  correspondent  (Polk)  : 
Announcement,  713. 
Investigation,  748. 
Refugee  problem,  article  by  Mr.  Howard,  291. 
Transportation  in,  joint  survey  by  ECA  and  AMAG,  779. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  adherence  to  pur- 
poses of,  exchange  of  notes  with  U.S.,  708. 
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Greece — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

Educational-exchange  program,  agreement  putting  in- 
to operation,  with  U.S.,  signature,  654. 
Wheat  agreement,  signature,  474. 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Grady),  appointment,  782. 
Gross,  Ernest  A. : 

Address  on  role  of  international  law  in  European  Re- 
covery Program,  564. 
Article  on  impact  of  UN  upon  domestic  jurisdiction,  259. 
Guatemala  (see  also  American  republics)  : 

Ambassador   to   U.S.    (Gonzalez-Arevalo),   credentials, 

486. 
Combat  materiel,  transfer  by  U.S.  to,  table,  846. 
Educator,  visit  to  U.S.,  31. 
Visiting  professor  from  U.S.,  357. 
Wheat  agreement,  signature,  474. 

Habana  charter.     See  Trade  Organization,  International. 
Habana   conference.     See   Trade   and   employment,   UN 

conference  on. 
Hadsel,  Fred  L.,  article  on  freedom  of  navigation  on  the 

Danube,  787. 
Haifa,  Palestine,  opening  of  U.S.  Consulate,  619. 
Haiti  (see  also  American  republics)  : 

Agricultural  program,   cooperative,   with   Institute  of 

Inter-American  Affairs,  761. 
Combat  materiel,  transfer  by  U.S.  to,  table,  846. 
Halle,  Louis  J.,  Jr.,  articles  on  Institute  of  Inter-American 

Affairs,  659,  758,  819. 
Harriman,  W.  Averell,  appointments: 

U.S.  representative  on  UN  Economic  Commission  for 

Europe,  831. 
U.S.  special  representative  in  Europe  with  rank  of  Am- 
bassador, 619. 
Hasan,  Syed  Sibtay  (alien  correspondent  at  UN),  case  of,: 

statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Lovett,  20,  48. 
Health  and  sanitation,  cooperative  programs,  under  In- 
stitute   of    Inter-American    Affairs,    article    by    Mr. 
Halle,  819. 
Health  congress  of  Royal  Sanitary  Institute,  U.S.  delega- 
tion, 678. 
Health  Organization,  World.     See  World. 
Henderson,  Loy  W.,  addresses  on  Greece,  272,  491. 
Hendrick,  James  P.,  article  on  international  bill  of  human 

rights,  195. 
Herald  Tribune  Forum,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  address  by  Mr. 

Thorp,  353. 
Highway  system,  European,  designation  by  Inland  Trans- 
port Committee  of  Economic  Commission  for  Europe, 
737. 
Hilldring,  John  H,  appointment  as  Special  Assistant  to 

the  Secretary  of  State,  618,  751. 
Hines,  Frank  T.  (U.S.  Ambassador  to  Panama),  exchange 
of  notes  with  Panamanian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
(De  Diego),   on  termination   of  1942   defense  sites 
agreement,  317. 
History  and  Geography,  Pan  American  Institute  of,  Com- 
mission on  History,  article  by  Mr.  Whitaker,  87. 
Hodge,  Lt.  Gen.  John  R. : 

Proclamation  and  statement  on  Korean  elections,  d44 

Letter  to  Korean  Assemblymen  on  formation  of  new 

government,  800. 

Hoffman,  Paul  G.,  appointment  as  ECA  administrator,  516 

Holland,  Kenneth :  j 

Appointment  as  U.S.  counselor  on  UNESCO  in  Pans,  212 

Designation  in  State  Department,  615. 

Honduras  (see  also  American  republics),  opening  of  U.S 

consular  agency  at  Puerto  Cortes,  349. 
Horses,  from  Hungary,  U.S.  decision  on  disposition  of 

letter  from  Mr.  Lovett  to  Senator  Gurney,  221. 
House  of  Representatives.    See  Congress. 
Howard,  Harry  N.,  article  on  refugee  problem  in  Greece 

291. 
Huddle,  J.  Klahr,  appointment  as  U.S.  representative  oi 
Security  Council  Commission  on  Kashmir,  732,  828. 
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Human  Rights,  UN  Commission  on : 
Articles  on : 
Mr.  Gross,  264. 
Mr.  Hendricks,  195. 
Covenant  of  Human  Rights,  analysis,  203. 
Draft  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  action  on,  199,  732, 
768,  801,  831. 
Hungary : 

Arrest  of  American  officers  in,  texts  of  U.S.  and  Hun- 
garian notes,  244. 
Horses  from,  U.S.  decision  on  disposition  of,  letter  from 

Mr.  Lovett,  221. 
Nonenemy   status   of,   statement  by   Secretary   of  the 

Treasury,  121. 
Property  of  U.S.  nationals  in,  procedure  for  filing  claims, 

485. 
Revival  of  prewar  treaties  and  agreements,  by  U.S., 

text  of  U.S.  note,  382. 
Treaty  obligations,  Soviet  violation,  740. 
IHyde,  H.  van  Zile,  article  on  progress  and  plans  of  World 

Health  Organization,  431. 
!Hylean  Amazon,  International  Institute  of,  U.S.  delegation 
to  conference  for  establishment  of,  598. 

'IARA.    See  Inter-Allied  Reparation  Agency. 

ilCAO.    See  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization. 

'Iceland : 

Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  adherence  to  pur- 
poses of,  640  n.,  686. 
North  Atlantic  States  concerned  in  joint  support  of  air- 
navigation  services  in,  ICAO  conference,  776. 
ILO.     See  International  Labor  Organization. 
IMO.     See  Meteorological  Organization. 
Income  taxes,  conventions  on.     See  Double  taxation. 
India : 
Dispute  with  Pakistan  on  Kashmir: 

Proceedings  of  Security  Council,  732,  767. 
Resolutions  of  Security  Council,  143,  698. 
Summary  statement  by  Secretary-General   (Lie)    to 
Security  Council,  638. 
Nationals  in  South  Africa,  treatment  of,  discussion  in 

General  Assembly,  263. 
Wheat  agreement,  signature,  474. 
Indonesian  situation : 
Good  Offices  Committee  of  the  Security  Council: 
Message  to  parties  to  dispute,  draft,  330. 
Negotiations  for  settlement  of  dispute,  143,  323. 
Linggadjati  agreement,  text,  325. 
Security  Council,  proceedings,  262,  802. 
Security  Council,  resolutions,  texts,  328,  329,  336. 
Summary,  with  documents  relating  to,  327. 
Summary  statement  by  Secretary-General  (Lie),  634. 
Truce   agreement    (Renville   agreement),   Netherlands 

and  Indonesia,  text,  334. 
U.S.  statements,  143,  331,  333. 
Industrial  plants,  removal  of,  from  Germany,  as  repara- 
tion, correspondence  and  data  concerning,  185. 
Industrial  property : 
Agreement,   supplementary,   concerning  restoration   of 
certain  rights  affected  by  World  War  II,  U.S.  and 
France  (1947),  entry  into  force,  485. 
Trade-mark   registrations,   extension   of   time  for   re- 
newal of,  with  respect  to — 
Denmark  and  Luxembourg,  222. 
Norway,  93. 
Philippines,  717. 
ndustry,  level  of,  in  bizonal  area  of  Germany.    See  Level- 

of-industry  plan, 
information  (see  also  Radio)  : 
Alien  correspondents  at  the  United  Nations: 
Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Lovett,  20. 
Note  from  U.S.  Mission  to  Secretary-General  Lie,  48. 
Murder  of  CBS  correspondent   (Polk),  text  of  official 

statements  and  notes,  713,  748. 
Overseas  information  program,  role  of  libraries,  842. 
Yugoslav  press,  accusations  against  U.S.  officials,  U.S. 
position,  707. 
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Information,  Freedom  of,  UN  Conference  on : 
Addresses  by  Mr.  Benton,  regarding,  489,  518. 
UN  conference  on : 

Agenda  and  organization,  337,  378. 
U.S.  delegation,  378. 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange,  Office  of,  in  State 

Department,  abolishment,  615. 
Inland  Transport  Committee,  improvement  of  transport  in 

Europe,  27,  737. 
Institute  of  Agriculture,  International,  termination,  final 

act  of  permanent  committee,  828. 
Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs.     See  Inter-American 

Affairs. 
Inter-Allied  Reparation  Agency: 
German  assets  abroad,  rules  for  accounting  for,  in  coun- 
tries members  of,  227. 
German  industrial  plants,  attitude  toward  dismantling 

of,  240. 
Membership,  227  n. 
Inter-American    Affairs,    Institute    of,    articles    by    Mr. 
Halle- 
Cooperative  agricultural  programs,  758. 
Health  and  sanitation,  cooperative  programs,  819. 
U.S.  foreign  policy,  significance  in,  659. 
Inter-American  Bar  Association,  25 ;  survey  of  law  schools 

in  other  American  republics,  844. 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council,  memoran- 
dums submitted  by  U.S.  representative,  184,  426. 
Inter-American  economic  cooperation  agreement,  text  of 

draft,  308. 
Inter-American  system : 
American  States,  Organization  of,  charter  establishing, 

text,  666. 
Article  by  Mr.  Sanders,  155. 

United  Nations,  coordination  with,  article  and  charts, 
166,  177,  180. 

Inter-American   treaty   of  reciprocal   assistance    (1947), 

ratification  by  U.S.,  60. 
Intergovernmental   Maritime  Consultative  Organization. 
See  Maritime  Consultative  Organization,  Intergovern- 
mental. 
Interim  Committee  of  General  Assembly: 
Accomplishments  and  future  of : 
Address  by  Mr.  Jessup,  573. 
Statement  by  Mr.  Johnson,  801,  823. 
Appointments : 

Mr.  Austin  and  Mr.  Jessup,  as  U.S.  representative 

and  deputy  U.S.  representative,  47. 
Mr.  Johnson  as  deputy  U.  S.  representative,  732. 
Korean  elections: 

Conformity  with  views  of,  statement  by  Secretary 

Marshall,  375. 
Resolution   on  implementing  program  for  elections. 
297. 
Pacific  settlement  of  disputes,  progress,  767. 
Voting  in  Security  Council,  U.S.  proposals,  and  draft 
resolution,  86,  412. 
Interior,  Department  of  the,  fisheries  and  wildlife  prob- 
lems, international,  procedure  for  handling,  exchange 
of  letters  with  Department  of  State,  586. 
International   Civil  Aviation  1945-1948:   Report  of  the 

U.S.  Representative,  excerpts,  704. 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO)  : 
Activities  and  functions,  article,  463. 
Articles  and  addresses: 
Mr.  Adams,  775. 
Mr.  Calkins,  506. 
Mr.  Kuter,  116. 
Assembly,  2d  annual,  703,  734,  775,  831. 
Civil-aviation    agreements    (1944),   status   as   of  Apr. 

1,  1948:  612. 
Council,  2d  session,  25. 
Conferences : 

European-Mediterranean       regional      air-navigation 

meeting,  2d,  580. 
North  Atlantic  regional  air-navigation  meeting,  2d, 
580. 
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International  Civil  Aviation  Organization— Continued 
Conferences— Continued 

North  Atlantic  states  concerned  in  joint  support  or 
Iceland  air-navigation  services,  U.S.  delegation, 
734,  776. 
Facilitation  Division,  2d  session,  U.S.  delegation  and 

agenda,  678.  „  .  ._ 

International  Civil  Aviation  1945-1948:  Report  of  the 

U.S.  Representative,  excerpts,  704. 
Treaties.    See  Aviation  under  Treaties. 
International  conference  of  American  states,  9tn.    bee 

American  states. 
International    Information,    Office    of,    establishment   in 

State  Department,  615. 
International  Joint  Commission,  U.S.-Canada : 

Field  investigation  of  dredging  operations  in  Niagara 

River,  718. 
Negotiations    regarding    boundary    waters    agreement, 
150,522. 
International  Labor  Organization  (1L.O)  : 

Mr^Lsmdon'as  delegate  to  session  of  Permanent  Mi- 
gration Committee,  303. 
Mr.  Morse  as  director  general  of  ILO,  802. 
■Governing  Body,  sessions,  25, 378, 379, 734, 771. 
Industrial  Committee  on  Chemicals,  301. 
International  Labor  Conference,  31st  general  session: 
Agenda,  701,  774. 
U.S.  delegation,  773. 
Maritime  Commission,  Joint,  25. 
Permanent  Migration  Committee,  2d  session,  30d. 
Regional  meeting  for  Near  and  Middle  East,  article  by 
Mr.  Tobin,  139.  - 

International  law,  role  in  European  Recovery  Program,  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Gross,  564.  _ 
International  Law  Commission  of  UN,  UN  action   732 
International  Meteorological  Organization.    See  Meteor- 
ological Organization,  International. 
International  Trade  Organization.    See  Trade  Organiza- 
tion, International. 
Intervention  in  domestic  jurisdictions,  limitations  of  UJN, 

259. 

r Schwarzkopf  mission,  clarification  of,  requested  by  U.S., 

307 
Summary  statement  by  Secretary-General  (Lie)  to  Se- 
curity Council,  633. 
Surplus  war  property,  request  for  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  extending  credit  for,  780. 
U  S.  Ambassador  (Wiley),  appointment,  390. 
U.S.  position  in,  remarks  by  Mr.  Allen,  223. 
Iraq,  truce  with  provisional  government  of  State  of  Israel, 
acceptance,  795  n. 

Conversion  of  U.S.  Legation  and  Consulate  at  Dublin 
to  combined  office,  349. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  adherence  to  pur- 
poses of,  exchange  of  notes  with  U.S.,  642,  b8b. 
Wheat  agreement,  signature,  474. 
IRO     See  Refugee  Organization,  International. 
Israel,  State  of  (see  also  Palestine  situation),  provisional 
government,  U.S.  recognition: 
Request  for,  letter  from  agent  of  provisional  government 

(Epstein),  673. 
Statement  by  President  Truman,  673. 
Italy : 

Aid  from  U.S. : 
Agricultural  survey,  551. 
Article  by  Mr.  Smith  on  relief  operations,  755. 
Coal,  138,  552.  ■ 

Food  and  other  commodities  (under  Public  Laws  84 
and  389),  51,  138,  234,  350. 
Committee  for  economic  and  social  development  of,  re- 
marks by  Mr.  Lovett  before,  468. 
Customs  union,  with  France,  U.S.  attitude,  253. 
Development  of  Sicily  and  southern  Italy,  statement  by 
Mr.  Lovett,  468. 
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Italy — Continued 

European    Recovery    Program    for,    discussed    by   Mr. 

Lovett,  469. 
Nonenemy   status   of,   statement  by   Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  121. 
Restitution  of  monetary  gold  looted  by  Nazis,  allowance 

of  claims  for,  551. 
Scientific  survey  by  U.S.  scientists,  551. 
Scrap  metal  for  U.S.,  sources,  551. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Aid   agreement,   interim,   with   U.S.,   signature,    and 

statement  by  Ambassador  Dunn,  50,  51. 
Air  transport  (1946)  with  U.S.,  signature,  220. 
American  dead  in  World  War  II,  exchange  of  notes 

on  military  cemeteries,  250. 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  adherence  to  pur- 
poses of,  exchange  of  notes  with  U.S.,  643,  686. 
Friendship,    commerce,    and    navigation,    with    U.S., 

signature  and  transmittal  to  Senate,  219,  550. 
Peace    treaty,    protocol,    drafting    of,    rejection    by 

U.S.S.R.,  549. 
Revival  of  prewar,  by  U.S.,  text  of  U.S.  notes,  248, 

455. 
Wheat  agreement,  signature,  474. 
Trieste  situation.     See  Trieste. 
U.S.  Consulate  at  Palermo,  elevation  to  rank  of  Con. 

sulate  General,  517,  619. 
Vessels,  return  to  Italy  by  U.S.,  statement  by  President 

Truman  and  Executive  order,  454. 
Vessels,  U.S.,  visits  to  Italian  ports,  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  cor- 
respondence concerning,  218. 
War  claims,  U.S.,  payment  of  and  procedure  for  filing, 
584. 
ITO.     See  Trade  Organization. 
ITU.     See  Telecommunication  Union. 

Jaen  Guardia,  Ernesto,  credentials  as  Panamanian  Am; 
bassador  to  U.S.,  486. 

JaPaEl  :  ,  •      •        •  XT    O 

Activities  of  U.S.  aircraft  over  waters  adjoining,  U.S 

reply  to  Soviet  protests,  746. 
Economy,  textiles,  significance  in,  article  by  Mr.  Nehme] 

and  Mrs.  Crimmins,  527. 
Mandated  Islands.     See  Pacific  Islands,  Territory  of. 
Policy  of  Far  Eastern  Commission.    See  Far  Easteri 

Commission. 
Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers.     See  Su 

preme  Commander. 
Trade  with  U.S.,  release  of  regulations  for,  254. 
U.S.   policy   in,   statement   by  Ambassador   Stuart  oi 
attitude  of  Chinese  students  toward,  813. 
Jerusalem,  City  of.    See  Palestine  situation. 
Jessup,  Philip  C. : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Atomic  energy,  U.S.  position,  798. 
Interim  Committee  of  UN,  414,  573. 
Jerusalem,  U.S.  position  on  French  proposal,  591. 
Palestine,  question  of  trusteeship  for,  592. 
Appointment  as  deputy  U.S.  representative  in  Intern 
Committee  and  in  Security  Council,  47,  732. 
Jewish  question.    See  Palestine;  Displaced  persons. 
Johnson,  Herschel  V,  appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador  t 

Brazil,  687. 
Johnson,  Joseph  E. : 

Appointment  as  deputy  U.S.  representative  in  Intern 

Committee  of  General  Assembly,  732. 
Statement  on  work  of  Interim  Committee,  823. 
Joint  Brazil-U.S.  Technical  Commission.    See  Technica 
Journalists  and  correspondents.    See  Information. 
Journees  Medicates,  22d  session,  U.S.  delegation,  777. 

Kabul,  Afghanistan,  elevation  of  U.S.  Legation  to  rank  c 

Embassy,  491,  782. 
Kaiser    Commanding  General  Sir  Shum  Shere  Jung  Bj 

hadur  Rana,  credentials  as  Nepalese  Minister  to  US 

215,  318. 
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Kashmir  Commission  of  Security  Council  of  UN : 

Appointment   of  Mr.   Huddle  as  U.S.   Representative, 

732,  828. 
Security  Council  resolutions,  143,  698. 
Summary  statement  by  Secretary-General  (Lie)  at  Se- 
curity Council,  638. 
UN  action,  732,  767. 
Keith,  Gerald,  designation  as  liaison  officer  to  act  be- 
tween meetings  of  Deputies  for  Austria  of  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers,  747. 
Kelly,  Helen  G. : 

Appointment  to  ITU  Administrative  Council,  122. 
Article  on  International  Telecommunication  Union,  534. 
Kentucky  Women's  Action  Committee  Forum,  Louisville, 

address  by  Mr.  Henderson,  272. 
Keyes,  Gen.  Geoffrey,  remarks  regarding  interim-aid  agree- 
ment with  Austria,  52. 
Knapp,  J.  Burke,  designation  in  State  Department,  751. 
Kopcsak,  Lt.  Col.  Peter  J.,  arrest  of,  in  Hungary,  texts  of 

U.S.-Hungarian  notes,  244. 
Korea : 
Elections,  observance  of: 

Interim  Committee  of  UN,  resolutions  and  relation 
to  UN  Temporary  Commission  on  Korea,  297, 
375,  575. 
Lieutenant  General  Hodge,  proclamation  and  state- 
ment, 344,  345. 
Statements  by  Secretary  Marshall,  375,  700. 
UN  Temporary  Commission  on  Korea,  activities  in 

observance  of  elections,  375,  700,  768,  800. 
U.S.  draft  resolution,  297  n. 
Government,  new,  formation  of,  letter  from  Lieutenant 

General  Hodge  to  Assemblymen,  800. 
Treaty  obligations,  Soviet  violation,  742. 
Kuter,  Laurence  S.,  statement  on  necessity  for  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  aviation  matters,  116. 
Kyriazides,  Nicolas   (alien  correspondent  at  UN),  case 
of,  statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Lovett,  20,  48. 

Labor  Organization,  International.     See  International. 
Labouisse,  Henry,  designation  in  State  Department,  845. 
Lagens  Airfield  in  Azores,  agreement  between  U.S.  and 

Portugal,  358,  839. 
Landon,  Herman  R.,  appointment  as  U.S.  delegate  to  2d 
session  of  Permanent  Migration  Committee  of  ILO, 
303. 
Latin  America,  Economic  Commission  for,  828,  831. 
Latin  American  countries.     See  American  republics. 
Lebanon : 
Detention  of  U.S.  nationals  removed  from  S.S.  Marine 

Carp,  exchange  of  notes  with  U.S.,  749,  780. 
Removal  of  U.S.  nationals  from  S.S.  Marine  Carp,  712. 
Truce  with  provisional  government  of  State  of  Israel, 

acceptance,  795. 
Wheat  agreement,  signature,  474. 
Legal  Committee  of  ICAO,  1st  meeting,  506. 
Legations,  U.S.    See  Foreign  Service. 
Legislation.     See  Congress,  U.S. 

Lehrbas,  Lloyd  A.,  designation  in  State  Department,  845. 
Lend-lease   (see  also  Surplus  war  property),  settlement 
agreements,  U.S.  and — 
Brazil,  552. 
Norway,  306. 

Lenroot,  Katharine  F.,  article  on  9th  Pan  American  child 

congress,  595. 
Leprosy,  5th  international  congress,  U.  S.  delegation,  450. 
Level-of -industry  plan  in  bizonal  area  of  Germany : 
Discussed  in  questions  and  answers  on  removal  of  in- 
dustrial plants  from  Germany,  188. 
State  Department  memorandum,  241. 
Liberia,  wheat  agreement,  signature,  474. 
Libraries,  in  overseas  information  program,  842. 
Lie,  Trygve  (Secretary-General  of  UN),  summary  of  mat- 
ters under  consideration  by  Security  Council,  633. 
Linggadjati   agreement    between   the    Netherlands    and 
Indonesia,  text,  325. 
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Literary  and  artistic  works,  diplomatic  conference  for  re- 
vision of  international  convention  for  protection  of, 
U.S.  observer  delegation,  677. 
Little  Assembly  of  UN.     See  Interim  Committee. 
London  conference  on  economic  unity  of  Germany.     See 

Germany;  Tripartite  conversations. 
Lorwin,  Val  R.,  article  on  Rome  manpower  conference,  674. 
Lovett,  Robert  A. : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Alien  correspondents  at  the  UN,  20. 

Inland    transport,    international,    facilitation   of,   in 

Europe,  27. 
Sicily  and  southern  Italy,  development,  468. 
Trade  agreement  with  Mexico,  Schedule  I,  negotia- 
tions for  revision  of,  59. 
Correspondence : 

Ambassadors  of  Yugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Po- 
land,   regarding    declaration    on    German    prob- 
lems, 384. 
Burmese  President  (Sao  Shwe  Thaike),  on  establish- 
ment of  Union  of  Burma,  61. 
European  Economic  Co-operation,  Organization  for, 
members  of,  on  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  • 
640. 
Gurney,  Senator,  on  disposition  of  captured  Hungar- 
ian horses,  221. 
Secretary  of  Interior  (Krug),  on  procedure  for  han- 
dling international  fisheries  and  wildlife  problems, 
586. 
Soviet  Ambassador   (Panyushkin),  memorandum  re- 
garding tripartite  conversations  (U.S.,  U.K.,  and 
France)  on  German  economic  unity,  286. 
Soviet  Ambassador  (Panyushkin),  on  use  of  Mellaha 

airfield  by  U.S.  Air  Force,  220. 
Soviet  Ambassador    (Panyushkin),  on  visit  of  U  S 

vessels  to  Italian  ports,  219. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (Martin),  on 
removal  of  industrial  plants  from  Germany  as 
reparation,  185. 
Turkish  Ambassador  (Baydur),  regarding  adherence 

of  Turkey  to  Economic  Cooperation  Act,  779 
World  health  assembly,  U.S.  representation,  581. 
Loyalty  of   State  Department  employees,   statement   by 

Secretary  Marshall,  390. 
Luxembourg : 

Trade-mark  registrations,  extension  of  time  for  renewal 

of,  222. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 
Economic,  social  and  cultural  collaboration  and  col- 
lective self-defence,  with  U.K.,  Belgium,  France, 
and  Netherlands,  text  and  communique  of  meet- 
ing of  Permanent  Consultative  Council,  600,  602 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  adherence  to  pur- 
poses of,  640  n.,  712. 
General  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade: 

Signature  of  protocol  of  provisional   application 

120,  373,  652. 
U.  S.  proclamation,  120. 
Tripartite   conversations  on   German   economic  unity, 
U.S.,  U.K.,  and  France  (representation  at),  285,  380^ 
4oi,  Tio,  SOT. 
U.S.  property  in,  filing  claims  for,  355. 

MacQuivey,  Donald  R.,  article  on  North  American  broad- 
casting-engineers' meeting,  541,  747. 

MacVeagh,  Lincoln,  appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Portugal,  390,  517. 

Malaria  and  tropical  medicine,  4th  international  con- 
gresses, 303,  475,  545. 

Manchuria,  treaty  obligations,  Soviet  violation,  743. 

Mandated  islands,  Japanese.  See  Pacific  Islands  Terri- 
tory of. 

Manpower  conference  (Rome)  : 
Article  by  Mr.  Lorwin,  674. 
U.S.  observer  to,  138. 

Marine  Carp,  removal  of  U.S.  nationals  by  Lebanese  an 
thorities  at  Beirut,  712,  749,  780.  ^"duese  au- 
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Maritime  Consultative  Organization,  Intergovernmental: 
Article  by  Mr.  Cates,  495. 
Conference  to  consider  development  of,  286. 
Convention,  text,  499. 

Resolutions   of   United   Nations   maritime   conference, 
text,  505. 
Marshall,  George  C. : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Allied  Control  Council,  four-power  responsibilities, 
456. 

American -Overseas  Aid  and  United  Nations  Appeal 
for  Children,  cited,  751. 

American  republics,  interdependence  of,  469. 

China,  aid  to,  270. 

Chinese  surplus-property  contract,  384. 

Communists  in  Chinese  Government,  U.S.  position,  384. 

Cuban  independence,  50th  anniversary,  583. 

Czechoslovakia,  Communist  seizure,  381. 

Danube,  conference  to  consider  free  navigation  of, 
736. 

Double-taxation  conventions,  with  Denmark,  France, 
and  the  Netherlands,  611,  653,  711. 

European  economic  recovery,  assistance  to,  before 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  71. 

ERP,  relation  to  U.S.  policy,  108,  112,  115,  137,  231, 
374,  468. 

Exchange  of  views  between  Ambassador  Smith  and 
Foreign  Minister  Molotov  on  U.S.-Soviet  rela- 
tions, 683. 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  468. 

Funds,  restoration  of,  for  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, 489. 

German  "People's  Congress",  456. 

Germany,  London  conference  on,  380,  778,  810. 

Greece,  outstanding  work  of  AMAG,  271. 

Greece  and  Turkey,  extension  of  aid,  346. 

Greek  investigation  of  murder  of  CBS  correspondent 
(Polk),  748. 

ITO  charter,  completion  of,  443. 

Japan,  restitution  of  property  in,  484. 

Korean  elections  under  observance  of  U.N.  Temporary 
Commission,  375,  700. 

Lend-lease  settlement  agreement,  with  Norway,  307. 

Loyalty  of  State  Department  employees,  390. 

Military  bases,  no  provision  in  ERP  for,  115. 

Military  strength,  relation  to  diplomatic  action,  state- 
ment before  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
421. 

Palestine  situation,  408. 

Totalitarian  propaganda  and  democratic  processes, 
744. 

Trade  Agreements  Act,  renewal  of,  651. 

Tripartite  conversations  on  Germany,  acceptance, 
380,  778,  810. 

United  Nations,  strengthening  of,  623. 

World-wide  struggle  between  freedom  and  tyranny, 
422. 
Correspondence : 

Chinese  Ambassador  (Koo),  on  China  Aid  Act  of 
1948 :  647. 

Representative  Doughton,  on  proposed  extension  of 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  750. 

Greek  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs  (Tsaldaris),  on  assassination  of 
Greek  Minister  of  Justice  (Ladas),  713. 

Green,  William  (president  of  American  Federation  of 
Labor),  answering  protests  of  AFL  concerning 
Greek  anti-strike,  anti-lockout  law,  315. 

International  Joint  Commission,  U.S.-Canadian,  on 
boundary  waters  agreement,  150. 

Italian  Ambassador  (Tarchiani),  on  acceptance  by 
Italy  of  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  French  proposal  on 
Trieste,  454. 

Italian  Ambassador  (Tarchiani),  on  granting  of  land 
by  Italy  for  American  military  cemeteries,  250. 

Javits,  Jacob  K,  regarding  solution  of  Palestine  ques- 
tion in  UN,  281. 
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Marshall,  George  C. — Continued 
Correspondence — Continued 

Murray,  Philip  (president  of  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations),  answering  protests  of  CIO  con- 
cerning Greek  anti-strike,  anti-lockout  law,  315. 
Soviet  Ambassador    (Panyushkin),  on  Soviet  objec- 
tions to  tripartite  discussions  on  Germany,  457. 
Soviet  Ambassador  (Panyushkin),  requesting  U.S.S.R. 

views  on  return  of  Trieste  to  Italy,  778. 
Vandenberg,  Senator,  on  continuation  of  aid  to  Greece 

and  Turkey,  298. 
Vandenberg,    Senator,    on    continuation    of    aid    to 

Trieste  348. 
Vandenberg,  Senator,  on  German  reparation  program, 

238. 

Weichel,  Alvin  F.  (chairman  of  House  Committee  on 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries),  on  extension 

of  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946,  with  enclosures,  311. 

Yugoslav  Ambassador  (Kosanovic),  on    U.S.  refusal 

to  release  Yugoslav  assets,  117. 
Yugoslav    Ambassador     (Kosanovic),    on    Yugoslav 
comments  on  personal  American  activities,  485. 
Reports : 

Educational-exchange  programs,  387. 
Wheat  agreement,  international,  606. 
Marshall  Plan.     See  European  Recovery  Program. 
Masaryk,   Jan,   death   of,    statement  by  Department   of 

State,  381. 
Maurer,  Ely,  article  on  German  assets  claims  agreement,  3. 
May.  Parker,  designation  in  State  Department,  615. 
McDonald,  Eula,  article  on  a  world  maritime  organization, 

99,  131.  _,  m    , 

McGhee,  George  C,  addresses  on  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey, 

cited,  491,  655. 
Mediator  in  Palestine,  UN,  694,  764, 794,  797. 
Medicine :  n„ 

Surgeons,  international  college  of,  6th  conference,  U.b. 

delegation,  649. 
Tropical  medicine  and  malaria,  4th  international  con- 
gresses, 303,  475,  545. 
Mellaha  airfield,  use  of,  by  U.S.  Air  Force,  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 

notes  concerning,  220. 
Merchant  Marine  and   Fisheries,   House  Committee  on, 
letter  from  Secretary  Marshall  regarding  extension 
of  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946,  311. 
Meteorological  Organization,  International,  conference  of 
directors  of : 
Article  by  Mr.  Cates,  43. 

U.S.  delegation,  44  n.  . 

Mevorah,  Nissim  Judasy,  credentials  as  Bulgarian  Minis- 
ter to  U.S.,  62. 
Mexico  (see  also  American  republics)  : 

Combat  matenel,  transfer  by  U.S.  to,  table,  123. 
Cultural  leader,  visit  to  U.S.,  611. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Farm-labor  migration  agreement,  with  U.S.,  exchange' 

of  notes,  317. 
Trade   agreement,   with    U.S.    (1942),    revision    of 

Schedule  I,  59,  212,  553. 
Wheat  agreement,  signature,  474. 
Visiting  professor  from  U.S.,  357. 
Middle  East,  regional  meeting  of  ILO  for,  article  by  Mr 

Tobin,  139. 
Military  air  transit  through  Lagens  Airfield  in  Azores,, 
agreement  between  U.S.  and  Portugal,  221,  358,  839_ 
840. 
Military  bases  under  ERP,  no  provision  for,  statement 

by  Secretary  Marshall,  115. 
Military  cemeteries,  American,  grant  of  land  for,  by  Italy,. 

U.S.-Italian  exchange  of  notes,  250. 
Military  Committee,  Permanent,  of  U.K.,  Belgium,  France,. 

Luxembourg,  and  Netherlands,  plan  for,  602. 
Military  equipment,  transfer  of  nondemilitarized  combat 
materiel : 
Iran,  supplemental  appropriation  for,  proposed,  780. 
Tables  showing,  122,  390,  554,  846. 
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Military  government  in  Germany,  statement  by  Secretary 
Marshall  on  Four  Power  responsibility  in  Allied 
Control  Council,  456. 

Military  Staff  Committee  of  UN,  dates  of  meetings,  25, 
144,  300,  449,  579,  733. 

Military  strength,  relation  to  diplomatic  action,  statement 
before  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  by  Secretary 
Marshall,  421. 

Military  training,  universal.  See  Universal  military 
training. 

Military  tribunals  for  Germany,  appointments  to,  316. 

Mission,  American,  for  Aid  to  Greece  (AMAG),  115,  271, 
272,  291,  779. 

Mission,  to  U.S.  from  China,  aid,  115. 

Mississippi  Valley  world  trade  conference  (3d),  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  address  by  Mr.  Brown,  cited,  605. 

Molotov,  Vyacheslav  M.  (Soviet  Foreign  Minister),  state- 
ment on  Soviet-American  relations,  680. 

Monetary  gold.    See  Gold. 

Moore,  Charles  E.,  appointment  to  AMAG,  115. 

Morales,  Juan  Felix,  appointment  as  Paraguayan  Ambas- 
sador to  U.S.,  717. 

Morgenstierne.    See  Munthe  de  Morgenstierne. 

Morse,  David  A.,  appointment  as  Director  General  of  ILO, 
802. 

Munthe  de  Morgenstierne,  Wilhelm  (Norwegian  Ambassa- 
dor), remarks  on  signing  of  lend-lease  settlement 
agreement  between  U.S.  and  Norway,  307. 

Nabuco,  Mauricio,  appointment  as  Brazilian  Ambassador 

to  U.S.,  782. 
Nationality  Commission,  Mixed,  in  Poland,  request  for 

termination  by  U.S.,  781. 
Navigation,  free,  on  the  Danube,  conference  to  consider, 

793. 
Nazi-Soviet  Relations,  1939-1941,  150. 
Near  East,  regional  meeting  of  ILO  for,  article  by  Mr. 

Tobin,  139. 
Nehmer,   Stanley,   article  on   significance  of   textiles  in 

Japanese  economy,  527. 
Nepal: 

Minister  to  U.S.  (Kaiser),  credentials,  215,  318. 
U.S.  Minister  (Grady),  credentials,  686. 
Netherlands : 

Combat  materiel,  transfer  by  U.S.  to,  table,  390. 
Indonesian  dispute  with  Netherlands.    See  Indonesian 

situation. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Double  taxation,  convention  with  U.S.,  signature  and 

statement  by  Secretary  Marshall,  611. 
Economic,  social  and  cultural  collaboration  and  col- 
lective self-defence,  with  U.K.,  Belgium,  France, 
and  Luxembourg,  text,  and  communique  of  meet- 
ing of  Permanent  Consultative  Council,  600,  602. 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  adherence  to  pur- 
poses of,  exchange  of  notes  with  U.S.,  641,  686, 
712. 
German  enemy  assets,  resolution  of  conflicting  claims 

to,  with  U.S.  and  Canada  (1947),  signature,  3. 
General  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade : 

Signature  of  protocol  of  provisional   application, 

120,  373,  652. 
Tariff  concessions,  U.S.  proclamation,  120. 
Trade  agreement  (1935),  proclamation  rendering  in- 
operative, 30. 
Wheat  agreement,  signature,  474. 
Tripartite   conversations   on   German   economic  unity, 
U.S.,  U.K.,  France    (representation  at),  285,  380, 
457,  778,  807. 
Wheat  from  U.S.,  message  to  U.S.  on  receipt  of,  611. 
New  Brunswick,  U.S.  Vice  Consulate  at  Fredericton,  clos- 
ing, 349. 
Newspapermen.    See  Information. 
New  Zealand : 

Combat  materiel,  rotransfer  to  U.S.,  table,  123. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Double  taxation,  with  U.S.,  signature,  486. 
Wheat  agreement,  signature,  474. 
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Niagara  River,  investigation  of  dredging  operations,  718. 
Nicaragua  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
U.  S.  Ambassador  (Shaw),  appointment,  719. 
U.S.  diplomatic  relations  with,  resumption  of,  proposal, 
716. 
Nicosia,  Cyprus,  opening  of  U.S.  Consulate,  619. 
Nitze,  Paul  H.,  designation  in  State  Department,  350,  845. 
Nonintervention  of  UN  in  domestic  jurisdictions,  article 

by  Mr.  Gross,  259. 
Non-self-governing  territories.     See  Trusteeship. 
North  Atlantic  regional  air-navigation  meeting  of  ICAO, 

2d,  U.  S.  delegation,  580. 
North  Atlantic  States  concerned  in  joint  support  of  Ice- 
land   air-navigation    services,    ICAO    conference    of, 
U.S.  delegation,  776. 
Norway : 

Combat  materiel,  transfer  by  U.S.  to,  table,  123. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  adherence  to  pur- 
poses of,  640  n.,  686. 
Lend-lease  settlement  agreement,  with  U.S.   (1942)  : 
Signature  and  statements  by  Secretary  Marshall 
and  Ambassador  Morgenstierne,  306,  307. 
Wheat  agreement,  signature,  474. 
Trade-mark  registrations,  renewal  of,  by,  93. 
U.S.  Consulate  at  Bergen,  opening,  349. 

Occupied    areas    (see   also   Austria;    Germany;    Japan; 

Korea),  administration  of  Germany  by  State  Depart- 
ment, plans  for,  352,  456. 
Oechsner,  Frederick  O,  designation  in  State  Department, 

719. 
OIE.     See  Information  and  Educational  Exchange. 
Oil,  world  supply,  memorandum  by  U.S.  representative  to 

Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  Pan 

American  Union,  426. 
Opium  Board,  UN,  Permanent  Central,  145,  734. 
Organization     for     European     Economic     Co-operation 

(OEEC),  138,  640. 
Organization  of  American  States,  charter,  666. 
Overseas  Press  Club,  Washington,  D.C.,  address  by  Mr. 

Allen,  476,  587. 

Pacific  Islands,  Territory  of,  trusteeship,  summary  state- 
ment by  Secretary-General  (Lie)  at  Security  Council, 
636. 
Pacific  settlement  of  disputes,  action  in  Interim  Commit- 
tee of  General  Assembly,  576,  767. 
Pakistan : 
Dispute  with  India  on  Kashmir : 

Proceedings  of  Security  Council,  732,  767. 
Resolutions  of  Security  Council,  143,  698. 
Summary  statement  by  Secretary-General   (Lie)   at 
Security  Council,  638. 
Palermo,  Italy,  elevation  of  U.S.  Consulate  to  rank  of 

Consulate  General,  517,  619. 
Palestine,  U.S.  Consulate  at  Haifa,  opening,  619. 
Palestine  situation : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Mr.  Austin,  294,  342,  402,  514,  515,  568,  695,  763. 
Secretary-General   (Lie),  636. 
Secretary  Marshall,  281,  408. 
President  Truman,  451. 
Arab  Higher  Committee,  attitude,  402,  514,  569,  695. 
Arab  States,  countries  of,  795. 

Cease-fire  order  of  May  22  and  U.S.  support,  695,  729. 
Congress,  House  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  letter 

from  Secretary  Marshall  to  member  of,  281. 
General  Assembly,  2d  Special  Session  : 

Appointment  of  United  Nations  Mediator,  resolution, 

694. 
Statement  by  Mr.  Austin  requesting  special  session 
and  presenting  in  Security  Council  a  draft  reso- 
lution, 514,  515. 
Trusteeship  for  Palestine,  statement  by  Mr.  Jessup, 

592. 
U.S.  attitude  reviewed  by  Mr.  Austin,  568. 
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Palestine  situation — Continued 
Jerusalem,  protection  of : 

Cease-fire  order  of  Security  Council  (May  22),  reso- 
lution, 729. 
French  resolution  and  Swedish  amendment  in  General 

Assembly,  591  n.,  592  n. 
Trusteeship  Council  resolution,  572. 
U.S.  position  on  French  resolution,  statement  by  Mr. 
Jessup,  591. 
Jewish  attitude,  402,  569,  695. 
Lebanon : 

Removal  of  U.S.  citizens  from  S.  S.  Marine  Carp,  712. 
U.S.  and  Lebanon,  exchange  of  notes,  749,  780. 
Security  Council : 
Proceedings  in,  731,  767,  802,  830. 

Resolutions:  creating  committee  (Feb.  25),  297;  call- 
ing on  permanent  members  for  recommendations 
(Mar.  5),  344;  establishing  Truce  Commission 
(Apr.  23),  594;  cease-fire  order  (May  22),  729; 
four-week  truce  (May  29),  729. 
Summary  of,  statement  by  Mr.  Austin,  568. 
Truce  beginning  June  11 : 

Acceptance  by  Arab  States,  text,  795. 

Acceptance  by  provisional  government  of   State  of 

Israel,  text,  796. 
Cease-fire   and   truce   proposals   submitted   to   Arab 
States  and  Israel,  note  from  UN  mediator  (Berna- 
dotte),  presenting,  794. 
Message  to  interested  governments  from  UN  media- 
tor (Bernadotte) ,  announcing  acceptance  of  truce, 
797. 
Truce  Commission,  Security  Council  resolution  on  es- 
tablishment, 594. 
Truce  resolution  of  May  29 : 
Acceptance  of  Security  Council  resolution  by  Jewish 

and  Arab  leaders,  764,  765. 
Cablegram  from  UN  mediator  (Bernadotte)   to  Sec- 

retarv-General  Lie,  764. 
U.S.  support,  763,  830. 
Trusteeship  for,  U.S.  proposal,  statements  by  Mr.  Austin 

and  Mr.  Jessup,  570,  592. 
UN  mediator  in  Palestine,  creation  of  position  by  Gen- 
eral Assembly  (see  also  Bernadotte,  Count),  694. 
UN  Palestine  Commission : 
Reports  of,  discussed,  281,  296. 
Liquidation,  694. 
U.S.  support  of  efforts  to  solve,  568,  729,  830. 
Palmer,    Ely    E.,    appointment   as   U.S.   Ambassador    to 

Afghanistan,  719. 
Pan  American  child  congress  (9th) ,  62,  595. 
Pan  American  Day,  Washington,  D.  C,  address  by  Mr. 

Allen,  546. 
Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History,  Com- 
mission on  History,  article  by  Mr.  Whitaker,  87. 
Pan  American  organizations,  chart  showing,  164. 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization,  1st  meeting  of  di- 
recting council  of,  article  by  Mr.  Doull,  283. 
Pan  American  Union    (see  also  American  States,  Ninth 
International  Conference)  : 
History  and  functions,  article  by  Mr.  Sanders,  159. 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council,  184,  426. 
Panama  (see  also  American  republics)  : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.   (Jaen  Guardia),  credentials,  486. 
Defense  sites,  withdrawal  of  U.S.  armed  forces,  31. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Defense  sites  in,  use  of,  with  U.S. 
of  notes  and  termination,  317. 
Defense  sites  in,  use  of,  with  U.S. 
of  ratification  by  Panama,  31. 
Panyushkin,  Alexander  Semenovich,  credentials  as  Soviet 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  62. 
Papanek,  Jan,  letter  concerning  Czechoslovak  coup,  409  n. 
Papers  Relating  to  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States: 
1932,  vol.  II,  released,  459;  The  Paris  Peace  Confer- 
ence, 1919,  vol.  XII,  published,  319. 
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Paraguay  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
Agricultural  program,    cooperative,   with   Institute  of 

Inter-American  Affairs,  759. 
Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Morales),  credentials,  717. 
Paris  Peace  Conference  1946:  Selected  Documents,  125. 
Passports,  tourist,  for  Philippines,  717. 
Pawley,  William  D.,  assistance  of,  in  preparatory  work 

for  inter-American  conference  at  Bogota,  149. 
Peace  treaties.     See  Austria,  Italy,  Rumania. 
Peru  (see  also  American  republics)  : 

Agricultural   program,   cooperative,   with   Institute  of 

Inter-American  Affairs,  762. 
Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Ferreyros  Ayulo),  credentials,  318. 
Combat  materiel,  transfer  by  U.S.  to,  table,  554. 
Cultural  leaders,  visit  to  U.S.,  357,  716. 
U.S.  Ambassador,  appointment,  829. 
Wheat  agreement,  signature,  474. 
Petroleum,  world  supply,  426. 
Philippines,  Republic  of  the : 

Combat  materiel,  transfer  by  U.S.  to,  table,  846. 

Opening  of  U.S.  Consulate  at  Cebu,  517. 

Property,  transfer  to  (Ex.  Or.  9921),  124. 

Tourist  passports,  717. 

Trade-mark  registrations,  extension  of  time  for  renewal, 

717. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Educational-exchange    program,    with    U.S.    (1947), 

signature,  488. 
Wheat  agreement,  signature,  474. 
Physiopathology   of   animal   reproduction   and   artificial 
insemination,  first  international  congress,  U.S.  delega- 
tion, 832. 
Poland : 

Declaration  on  German  problems,  U.S.  position,  384. 
Nationality   Commission,   Mixed,   request  by   U.S.  for 

termination,  781. 
Treaty  obligations,  Soviet  violation,  739. 
Wheat  agreement,  signature,  474. 
Policy  Planning  Staff,  appointment  of  Mr.  Butler  as  mem- 
ber of,  317. 
Polk,  George,  murder  of,  in  Greece : 

Correspondence  and  statements  concerning,  713. 
Greek  investigation,  748. 
Port  Limon,  Costa  Rica,  closing  of  U.S.  Consulate,  517. 
Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad,  British  West  Indies,  elevation  of 

U.S.  Consulate  to  rank  of  Consulate  General,  124. 
Portugal : 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Transit  of  U.S.  military  planes  through  airfield  in 
Azores,  with  U.S.  (1946),  extension  of,  signature 
and  exchange  of  notes,  221,  358,  839,  840. 
Wheat  agreement,  signature,  474. 
U.S.  Ambassador   (MacVeagh),  appointment,  390,  517. 
Poultry  congress,  world,  8th: 
Plans,  379. 
U.S.  delegation,  803. 
Preparatory  Commission  for  IRO.     See  Refugee  Organi- 
zation, International. 
President,  U.S.    See  Truman,  Harry  S. 
Presidential  term,   constitutional  amendment,  status  of 

ratifications,  427. 
Press.     See  Information. 
Prisoners  of  war,  release,  status  of,  from  French,  British, 

and  Soviet  Governments,  221. 
Proclamations : 

Sugar  protocol  (1947),  815. 

Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on  (1947)  : 
China,  652. 
Cuba,  60,  841. 
Czechoslovakia,  610. 
Supplementary  proclamations,  250,  841. 
Union  of  South  Africa,  840. 
Trade  agreements,  termination,  30. 
Trade-mark  registrations,  extension  of  time  for  renewal 
of: 
Luxembourg  and  Denmark,  222. 
Norway,  93. 
Philippine  Republic,  717. 
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Whaling,    international    agreement     (1937),    protocol 
(1946),  318. 
Propaganda  methods,  totalitarian,  discussion  by  Secretary 

Marshall,  744. 
Property  (see  also  Surplus  war  property)  : 
German  external  assets : 
Agreement  with  Canada  and  Netherlands  (1947)  on 
resolution  of  conflicting  claims  to,  text,  6. 
Article  by  Mr.  Maurer  and  Mr.  Simsarian,  3. 
Signatures,  93. 
Assets  in  Spain,  expropriation  of,  653. 
Rules  for  accounting  for,  in  IARA  member  countries, 

article  by  Mr.  Simsarian,  227. 
Soviet  proposals  on,  191. 
Italy,  war  claims,  payment  of  and  procedure  for  filing, 

584. 
Japan : 
Announcement  by  Departments  of  State  and  Com- 
merce on  restitution,  483. 
Policy  of  Far  Eastern  Commission,   U.S.   directive, 

482. 
Statement  by  Secretary  Marshall,  484. 
Philippines,   transfer   of  property   to    (Ex.   Or.   9921), 

124. 
Tort  claims,  procedure  for  handling  and  settlement  of 

(D.R.),  31. 
UN  nationals,  return  of  property  in  Rumania,  316. 
U.S.,  in  other  countries.    See  Protection  of  U.S.  na- 
tionals. 
Yugoslav  assets  frozen  in  U.S.,  U.S.  position,  exchange 
of  notes  between  Secretary  Marshall  and  Yugoslav 
Ambassador,  117. 
Protection  of  Childhood,  American  International  Insti- 
tute for,  council  of,  U.S.  delegate,  776. 
Protection  of  U.S.  nationals  and  property: 
Austria,  extension  of  time  for  filing  claims,  357. 
Belgium,  procedure  for  filing  war-damage  claims,  278. 
Bulgaria,  registration  of  claims  for,  711. 
China,  property  confiscated  during  Japanese  occupation 

of,  procedure  for  filing  claims,  253. 
Europe,    State    Department    memorandum    regarding 

repatriation,  313. 
Greece,  murder  of  George  Polk  in,  713,  748. 
Hungary : 

Procedure  for  filing  war-damage  claims,  485. 
U.S.  officers,  arrest  of,  244. 
Lebanon,   removal  of  U.S.   citizens  from   S.S.   Marine 
Carp,  representations  and  exchange  of  notes,  712, 
749,  780. 
Luxembourg,  instructions  for  filing  claims,  355. 
Poland,   Nationality   Commission,   Mixed,    request   for 

termination  by  U.S.,  781. 
Rumania,  procedure  for  filing  war-damage  claims,  316. 
Yugoslavia : 

Exchange  of  notes  between  Secretary  Marshall  and 

Yugoslav  Ambassador,  117. 
Press  accusation  against  U.S.  officials,  protest,  text, 

707. 
Property,  ownership  declaration,  procedure  for  filing, 
707. 

?ublic    education,    11th    international    conference,    U.S. 

delegation,  833. 
^blications : 
Bulletin  supplement,  General  Assembly  and  the  Prob- 
lem of  Greece,  49. 
Documents  and  State  Papers,  524. 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1932,  vol.  II, 

459. 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  The  Paris  Peace 

Conference,  1919,  vol.  XII,  319. 
General  Assembly  and  the  Problem  of  Greece,  Bulletin 

supplement,  49. 
International  Civil  Aviation  1945-1948:  Report  of  the 

U.S.  Representative,  704. 
Lists : 

Congress,  U.  S.,  123,  230,  533,  619,  730,  750,  782. 

ndex,  January  to  June   1948 
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State  Department,  35,  63,  124,  151,  255,  287,  319,  361, 

391,  427,  459,  555,  587,  619,  655,  687,  783,  847. 
United  Nations,  208,  267,  293,  341,  391,  408,  448,  639, 
730,  766,  829. 
Nazi-Soviet  Relations,  1939-1941 :  150. 
Paris  Peace  Conference  1946 :  Selected  Documents,  125. 
Soviet  Supply  Protocols,  523. 

United  States  and  the  United  Nations:  Report  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  for  the  Year  1947:  279. 
Puerto  Cortes,  Honduras,  opening  of  U.S.  consular  agency, 
349. 

Radio    (see  also  Telecommunication)  :  Broadcasting-en- 
gineers' meeting,  North  American,  article  by  Mr.  Mac- 
Quivey,  541,  747. 
Railway  congress,  6th  Pan  American,  U.S.  observers,  449. 
Railway-transport  equipment,  German,  questions  and  an- 
swers concerning,  189. 
Ramsey,  Fred  W.,  designation  in  State  Department,  520. 
Rayon,  in  Japan,  discussed  in  article  on  textiles  in  Jap- 
anese economy,  533. 
Reber,  Samuel : 

Designation  as  U.S.  Deputy  for  Austrian  treaty  at  pro- 
posed meeting  of  Deputies  of  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers,  213. 
Letter  to  Secretary  General  of  CFM  on  suspension  of 
meetings  of  Council's  Deputies  for  Austria,  747. 
Reciprocal  assistance,  inter- American  treaty  of   (1947), 

U.S.  ratification,  60. 
Reciprocity  Information,  Committee  for,  public  notice  of, 
regarding  revision  of  Schedule  I  of  trade  agreement 
with  Mexico,  60. 
Recognition  of  new  governments.     See  Diplomatic  rela- 
tions. 
Recovery  Program,  European.     See  European  Recovery 

Program. 
Red  Cross,   American,   aid   to   Colombia   during  Bogota 

demonstrations,  exchange  of  messages,  716. 
Refugee  Organization,  International  (HtO),  Preparatory 
Commission : 
Agenda,  63. 
Fourth  and  fifth  meetings,  articles  by  Mr.  Warren,  21, 

451. 
U.S.  delegations,  49,  580. 
Refugees  and  displaced  persons.    See  Displaced  persons. 
Reparation : 
Germany : 

Letter  from  Secretary  Marshall  to  Senator  Vanden- 

berg,  238. 
Memorandum  of  Department  of  State,  239. 
Removal  of  industrial  plants  from,  letter  from  Under 
Secretary  Lovett  to  Speaker  Martin,  with  data 
requested,  185. 
Inter-Allied  Reparation  Agency,  227,  240. 
Japan,  Far  Eastern  Commission,  policy  decision,  92. 
Repatriation,  State  Department  memorandum  regarding 

313. 
Republic  of  the  Philippines.     See  Philippines. 
Resources,  renewable  natural,  conservation  of,  1st  inter- 
American  conference  on,  agenda,  146. 
Restitution  of  Monetary  Gold,  Tripartite  Commission  for 

(see  also  Gold),  551. 
Revival  of  prewar  bilateral  treaties.    See  under  Treaties, 

prewar. 
Rhine  Commission,  Central,  302. 
Rice  meeting  of  FAO,  282,  769. 
Royal  Sanitary  Institute,  health  congress,  U.S.  delegation, 

678. 
Rubber  Study  Group,  International,  5th  meeting,  474,  650. 
Rumania : 
Nonenemy  status  of,   statement  by   Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  121. 
Property  of  UN  nationals  in,  procedure  for  filing  claims, 
316. 
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Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Peace  treaty,  with  Allies,  violations  of,  U.S.  letter  to 

Rumanian  Government,  216. 
Revival  of  prewar,  by  U.S.,  text  of  U.S.  note,  356. 
Soviet  violation,  742. 

Saar,  French  Union  and,  signatory  to  wheat  agreement, 

474. 
Safety  of  life  at  sea,  conference  on,  U.S.  delegation,  544. 
St.  Stephen,  N.B.,  Canada,  closing  of  U.S.  Consulate,  63. 
Salmon  Fisheries  Commission,  International  Pacific,  95. 
Sanders,  William,  article  on  the  Inter-American  System, 

155. 
Sandifer,    Durward    V.,    designation    in    Department    of 

State,  215. 
Sanitary  Organization,  Pan  American,  283. 
Santa  Cruz,  Hernan,  letter  concerning  Czechoslovak  coup, 

409. 
Sargeant,  Howland  H.,  article  on  role  of  libraries  in  the 

overseas  information  program,  842. 
Saudi  Arabia,  truce  with  provisional  government  of  State 

of  Israel,  acceptance,  795. 
SCAP.     See  Supreme  Commander  for  Allied  Powers. 
Scheele,  Leonard  A.,  article  on  4th  international  cancer 

research  congress,  147. 
Schwarzkopf  mission,  in  Iran,  clarification  requested  by 

U.S.,  307. 
Science,  survey,  U.S.,  of  southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  551. 
Scrap  metal: 
Embargo  on  export,  318. 
For  Italian  shipments,  sources,  551. 
Sea,  regional  meeting  to  consider  formation  of  a  regional 

council  for  study  of,  282. 
Secretary  of  State.     See  Marshall,  George  C. 
Securities.     See  Property. 
Security  Council  of  UN : 
Appointment  of  Mr.  Jessup  as  deputy  U.S.  representa- 
tive, 732. 
Atomic  energy.     See  Atomic  energy;   Atomic  Energy 

Commission. 
Austin,  Warren  R.  (U.S.  representative).     See  Austin. 
Czechoslovak  question.     See  Czechoslovakia. 
Date  of  meeting,  25,  144,  300,  449,  579,  733. 
Egyptian  question,  summary  statement  by  Secretary- 
General  Lie,  633. 
Good  Offices  Committee  of.     See  Indonesian  situation. 
Greek  question.     See  Greece. 
India-Pakistan  dispute.     See  Kashmir. 
Indonesian-Netherlands  dispute.     See  Indonesian  situ- 
ation. 
Iranian  question,  summary  statement    by    Secretary- 
General  Lie,  633. 
Jammu  and  Kashmir.     See  Kashmir. 
Kashmir  situation.     See  Kashmir. 

Membership  in   UN,   application   for,   summary  state- 
ment by  Secretary-General  Lie,  636. 
Pacific  Islands,   Territory  of,   summary  statement  by 

Secretary-General  Lie,  636. 
Palestine  situation.     See  Palestine. 
Resolutions : 

Atomic  Energy  Commission,  799. 
India-Pakistan,  143,  698. 
Indonesian  situation,  328,  329,  336. 
Kashmir,  143,  698. 
Palestine  situation,  297,  344,  729. 
Status  of  matters  under  consideration,  summary  state- 
ment by  Secretary-General  Lie,  633. 
Trieste.    See  Trieste,  Free  Territory  of. 
Trusteeship  Council,  572,  734,  801,  830. 
Voting  problem,  U.S.  draft  resolution  and  proposals  in 

Interim  Committee  of  General  Assembly,  86,  412. 
Voting  procedure,    summary   statement  by    Secretary- 
General  Lie,  635. 
Security  program,  State  Department,  loyalty  of  employees, 
statement  by  Secretary  Marshall,  390. 
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Selective  service  legislation : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 
Austin,  Warren  R.,  418. 
President  Truman,  420. 
Senate,  U.S.    See  Congress. 
Shaw,   George  P.,   appointment  as  U.S.   Ambassador  to 

Nicaragua,  719. 
Shellfish  industry,  sanitary  control,  agreement  between 

United  States  and  Canada,  717. 
Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946,  extension  of,  letter  from  Secretary 
Marshall  to  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  311. 
Shipping  (see  also  Vessels)  : 

German,  questions  and  answers  concerning,  189. 

Goal  of,  for  foreign-aid  program,  234,  237. 

Maritime  organizations,  development  of,  article  by  Miss 

McDonald,  99,  131. 
Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946,  extension  of,  proposed, 

311. 
Safety  of  life  at  sea,  conference  on,  505,  544. 
Transport  and  Communications  Commission  of  ECOSOC, 

131. 
United   Nations   maritime   conference,   article   by  Mr. 
Cates,  495. 
Siam,  U.S.  recognition  of  Government,  attitude,  360,  686. 
Sicily : 

Development  of,  statement  by  Mr.  Lovett,  468. 
Scientific  survey,  by  U.S.  scientists,  551. 
Silk,   raw,   trade  of,   in  Japan,  discussed  in  article  on 

textiles  in  Japan,  528. 
Simsarian,  James,  articles  on  German  assets,  3,  227. 
Singapore,  combat  materiel,  transfer  by  U.S.  to,  table, 

554. 
Smith,  Durand,  article  on  relief  operations  in  Italy,  755. 
Smith,  Walter  Bedell   (Ambassador  to  U.S.S.R.),  state- 
ment on  U.S.  relations  with  Soviet  Union,  679,  682. 
Snyder,  John  W.  (Secretary  of  Treasury),  statement  on 
nonenemy  status  of  Italy,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and 
Rumania,  121. 
Social  security: 

2d  inter-American  conference  on,  article  by  Mr.  Cohen, 

376. 
3d  meeting  of  inter-American  committee  on,  377. 
Soil  mechanics  and  foundation  engineering,  2d  interna- 
tional conference,  U.S.  delegation  and  agenda,  737. 
Sosa  Molina,  Maj.  Gen.  Jose"  Humberto  (Argentine  Min- 
ister of  War),  visit  to  U.S.,  proposed,  318. 
South  Africa.     See  Union  of  South  Africa. 
South  Pacific  Commission: 
Appointment  of  U.S.  commissioners  on,  598. 
Creation,  693. 

Membership  in,  acceptance  by  U.S.,  214. 
Soviet  Supply  Protocols,  release  of,  523. 
Soviet  Union.     See  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
Spain,  German  assets  in,  expropriation  of,  653. 
State  Department : 
Appointment  of — 

Allen,  George  V.,  as  Assistant  Secretary,  361. 
Chapman,  Wilbert  M.,  as  Special  Assistant  to  Under 

Secretary  of  State,  815. 
Hilldring,  John  H.,  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary, 618. 
Hilldring,  John  H,  as  Special  Assistant  on  Palestine 

Affairs,  inability  to  fulfill,  751. 

Assistant  Secretary— Public  Affairs,  reorganization  of 
area  under  jurisdiction  of,  615. 

Coordinator  for  Foreign  Aid  and  Assistance,  creation 
of  post,  718. 

ECA  cooperation  with,  as  required  in  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1948  (text  of  Department  announce- 
ment of  May  7,  1948),  718. 

Educational  Exchange,  Office  of,  establishment,  615. 

Executive  Staff,  establishment,  615. 

Foreign  policy  legislation,  proposed,  letter  from  Coun- 
selor (Bohlen)  to  Chairman  of  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  (Eaton),  385. 

Funds,  appeal  for  restoration  by  Congress,  statement 
by  Secretary  Marshall,  489. 
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Information    and    Educational    Exchange,    Office    of, 

abolishment,  615. 
International  Information,  Office  of,  establishment,  615. 
Joint  announcement  with  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
garding restitution  of  looted  property  in  Japan,  483. 
Occupied    areas    administration,    Germany,    plans    for 

assuming,  352,  456. 
Publications.     See  Publications. 
Security  program,  loyalty  of  employees,  statement  by 

Secretary  Marshall,  390. 
Survey  group,  visit  to  U.S.  zone  in  Germany,  proposed, 

352. 
Tort  claims,  procedure  for  handling  and  settlement  of 

(D.  R.),  31. 
Treaty  Committee,  establishment,  491. 
Statements,  addresses,  and  broadcasts  of  the  week,  listed, 

401,  687. 
Statistics  and  foreign  policy,  address  by  Mr.  Thorp,  53. 
Stillwell,  James  A.,  designation  in  State  Department,  350. 
Stone,   William   T.,   designation    in     State    Department, 
615,  845. 

Streptomycin,  shipment  to  Austria  under  Interim  Aid  Pro- 
gram, 611. 

Stuart,  J.  Leighton,  statement  on  opposition  of  Chinese 

students  to  U.S.  policy  in  Japan,  813. 
Student  exchange,  pictorial  record  presented  to  Secretary 

Marshall,  845. 

Student  ships,  assignment  to  transport  students  to  for- 
eign ports,  487. 

Study  of  the  sea,  regional  meeting  to  consider  formation 
of  a  regional  council  for,  282. 

Sugar,  international  agreement  regarding  production  and 
marketing  (1937),  protocol  prolonging  (1947),  proc- 
lamation, 815. 

Supply  protocols,  Soviet,  with  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  Canada, 
release  of,  by  U.S.,  523. 

Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  (SCAP)  : 
Foreign  property  holdings  in  Japan,  restitution  of,  482. 
Implementation  of  policies  of  Far  Eastern  Commission 
on— 
Food,  civilian  consumption  of,  in  Japan,  93. 
Japanese  reparations,  distribution,  92. 
Textiles,  530. 

Surgeons,  International  College  of,  6th  congress,  U.S.  dele- 
gation, 649. 
Surplus   war   property,    disposal    (see   also   Educational 
exchange  program)  : 
Agreements,  U.S.  and — 
Burma,  27,  388. 
China,  388. 
Greece,  654. 

Philippine  Republic,  488. 
China,  contract  for,  statement  by  Secretary  Marshall, 

384. 
Embargo  on  exportation  of  arms  and  scrap  iron,  318. 
Iran,  request  for  supplemental  appropriation  for  credit 

for,  780. 
Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946,  extension  of,  proposed, 

311. 
Nondemilitarized  combat  materiel,  transfer  of,  tables 
showing,  122,  390,  554,  846. 
Sweden : 

Combat  materiel,  retransfer  to  U.S.,  table,  123. 
Trade  and  financial  discussions  with  U.  S.,  correspond- 
ence regarding  and  summary,  251. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  adherence  to  pur- 
poses of,  640  n.,  712. 
Wheat  agreement,  signature,  474. 
Switzerland,  wheat  agreement,  signature,  474. 
Syria,    truce   with   provisional   government   of   State   of 
Israel,  acceptance,  795. 

Tariff,  customs  union,  France  with  Italy,  U.S.  attitude, 
253. 


Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on  (1947)  : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Mr.  Brown,  478. 

Mr.  Wilcox,  39,  125. 

Mr.  Willoughby,  67. 
Article  XIV,  protocol  modifying,  841. 
Cuba,  exclusive  supplementary  agreement,  28,  29  (text), 

60,  841. 
Czechoslovakia,  attitude,  425,  610. 
Proclamations  putting  into  effect  for — 

China,  652. 

Cuba,  60,  841. 

Czechoslovakia,  610. 

Union  of  South  Africa,  840. 
Relationship  to  ITO,  discussed,  373. 
Signature  of  protocol  of  provisional  application  by — 

China,  652. 

Czechoslovakia,  610. 

Original  signatories,  120,  373,  652. 

Union  of  South  Africa,  840. 
Supplementary  proclamations,  250,  841. 
Trade  agreements  rendered  inoperative  upon  proclama- 
tion, 30,  60. 

Taussig,  Charles  W.,  article  on  Caribbean  Commission, 

691. 
Tax,  property.     See  Property. 
Taxation.     See  Double  taxation. 

Technical  Commission,  Joint  Brazil-U.S.,  proposed,  303. 
Tehran  Press  Club  (Iran),  address  by  Mr.  Allen,  223. 
Telecommunication  convention,  final  protocol  and  Radio 

Regulations,  ratification,  841. 
Telecommunication  Union,  International: 

Administrative  Council,  appointment  of  U.S.  represen- 
tatives and  advisers,  122. 
Administrative  council,  second  session,  article  by  Miss 

Kelly,  534. 
Aeronautical  radio  conference,  administrative,  and  pre- 
paratory conference,  U.S.  delegations,  543,  649. 
International  High  Frequency  Broadcasting  Conference, 

Planning  Committee,  U.S.  delegation,  379. 
Provisional  Frequency  Board,  list  of  U.  S.  delegation, 

22. 
Radio  Consultative  Committee,  5th  meeting,  834. 
Telegraph   consultative  committee,   U.S.   delegation  to 
6th  plenary  meeting,  599. 
Textiles,  Japanese : 

FEC  policy  regarding,  530. 

Significance  of,  in  economy,  article  by  Mr.  Nehmer  and 
Mrs.  Crimmins,  527. 
Thielen,  Lt.  Col.  Bernard,  arrest  of,  in  Hungary,  texts  of 

U.S.-Hungarian  notes,  244. 
Thorp,  Willard  L. : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 
ECOSOC,  6th  session  of,  209. 
European  recovery,  cited,  137, 373,  491,  655. 
General  Assembly,  economic  accomplishments  of,  83. 
Germany,  future  of,  353. 
Imports,  importance  of,  603. 
•Statistics  and  foreign  policy,  53. 
Appointment  as  coordinator  for  ERP,  350. 
Correspondence : 

Canadian    Ambassador    (Wrong),    on    extension,    of 
agreement  (1942)  with  Canada  for  protection  of 
fur  seals,  94. 
Swedish  Charge'  (de  Aminoff),  on  U.S.-Swedish  for- 
eign-exchange transactions,  253. 
Tin  Study  Group,  International : 
Purpose  of,  475. 

U.S.  delegation  to  2d  meeting,  599. 
Tittmann,   Harold  H.,  Jr.,  appointment  as  Ambassador 

to  Peru,  829. 
Tobin,  Irwin  M.,  article  on  ILO  regional  meeting  for  Near 

and  Middle  East,  139. 
Tomlinson,  John  D.,  appointment  to  ITU  Administrative 
Council,  122. 
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Tort  claims,  procedure  for  handling  and  settlement  of 

(D.R.),  31. 
Tracing  service  for  displaced  persons,  international,  pro- 
posed, discussed  by  Mr.  Warren,  22. 
Trade.     See  Tariffs  and  trade. 
Trade,  international : 

Barriers,  reduction  of,  address  by  Mr.  Brown,  478. 
Conference  at  Habana,  address  by  Mr.  Clayton,  825. 
Imports,  with  reference  to  ERP,  address  by  Mr.  Thorp, 

603.  ,       „  . 

Japan,  textiles,  article  by  Mr.  Nehmer  and  Mrs.  Crim- 

mins,  527. 
Japan,  trade  with  U.S.,  regulations  regarding,  254. 
Mexico,    revision    of    Schedule    I   of   trade   agreement 

(1942),  59,  212,  553. 
Quantitative  restrictions,  statement  by  Mr.  Wilcox,  39, 

125 
Reciprocal  trade-agreements  program  and  proposed  In- 
ternational Trade  Organization,  367,  373,  605. 
Sweden,  trade  and  financial  discussions,  summary  of  de- 
velopments and  U.S.-Swedish  correspondence,  251. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.     See  Treaties. 
U.S.  policy,  article  on  the  Habana  charter  by  Mr.  Wil- 

loughby,  67. 
U.S.  responsibility  in,  article  by  Mr.  Burns,  663. 
Trade  agreements,  proclamation  rendering  certain  inoper- 
ative for  contracting  parties  to  general  agreement  on 
tariffs  and  trade,  30. 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  proposed  extension : 

Correspondence  between  Representative  Doughton  and 

Secretary  Marshall,  750. 
Message  of  President  Truman  to  Congress,  351. 
Statement  by  Secretary  Marshall,  651. 
Trade    and    employment,    UN    conference    on    (see    also 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on)  : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. :  Mr.  Brown,  478 ;  Mr.  Burns, 
663 ;  Mr.  Clayton,  825 ;  Mr.  Wilcox,  39, 125 ;  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby,  67. 
Sessions,  25, 144,  300. 
Trade-marks.     See  Industrial  property. 
Trade  Organization,  International  (ITO)  : 

Habana  charter,  addresses  and  statements  on  by:  Mr. 
Austin,  445 ;  Mr.  Brown,  478 ;  Mr.  Clayton,  444 ;  De- 
partment of  State,  441;  Secretary  Marshall,  443; 
President  Truman,  443 ;  Mr.  Wood,  cited,  373. 
Reciprocal  trade-agreements  program,  relationship  to, 
367,  373,  605. 
Transjordan,  truce  with  provisional  government  of  State 

of  Israel,  acceptance,  795  n. 
Transport  and  Communications  Commission  of  ECOSOC, 

discussed  in  article  by  Miss  McDonald,  131. 
Transportation : 

Danube,  free  navigation  on.    See  Danube. 
Egypt-U.S.  steamship  service,  inauguration,  486. 
Greece,  survey  of,  by  EGA  and  AMAG,  779. 
Inland  transport,  international,  in  Europe,  statement 

by  Acting  Secretary  Lovett,  27. 
Inland  Transport  Committee  of  Economic  Commission 
for  Europe,  designation  of  main  international  truck- 
transport  highways,  737. 
Land  and  water,  in  Germany,  questions  and  answers 
concerning,  189. 
Travel  grants.    See  Education. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Aid,  interim  agreement  for,  with   Italy,   France,   and 

Austria,  signature,  50. 
American  States,  Organization  of,  text  of  charter,  666. 
Aviation : 

Air  bases  in  Caribbean  area  and  in  Bermuda,  civil  use 
of,  with  U.K.,  expansion  of  1941  agreement,  signa- 
ture, 305. 
Air  transport  (1946),  U.S.  with : 
Italy,  signature,  220. 
Venezuela,  signature,  716. 
Chicago  aviation  agreements  (1944),  status  as  of  Apr. 
1,  1948:  612. 
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Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
Aviation — Continued 

Military  air  transit  through  airfield  in  Azores  (194b), 
extension,  with  Portugal : 
Communication   from   U.S.    Secretary   of   Defense 
(Forrestal)  to  Portuguese  Prime  Minister  (Oli- 
veira  Salazar),  840. 
Summary  of  negotiations,  221,  839. 
Text  of  agreement,  358. 
Boundary  waters,  U.  S.-Canadian  (1909),  with  Canada, 
referral  to  International  Joint  Commission,  letters 
of  Secretary  Marshall,  150. 
Bulgaria,  revival  by  U.S.  of  prewar  treaties,  text  of  U.S. 

note,  383. 
Caribbean    Commission,    agreement    for    establishment 

(1946) ,  U.S.  instrument  of  approval,  360, 491. 
Consular  convention,  with  Costa  Rica,  signature,  314. 
Consular  treaty,  with  U.K.,  negotiations,  191. 
Defense  sites  in  Panama,  use  of,  with  Panama  (1942), 

exchange  of  notes  and  termination,  317. 
Defense  sites  in  Panama,  use  of,  with  Panama  (1947), 
rejection  of  ratification  by  Panama,  31. 

Double  taxation,  U.S.  and— 
Denmark,  signature  and  statement  by  Secretary  Mar- 
shall, 653. 
France  (1946),  protocol  modifying,  ratification,  841; 
signature  and  remarks  by  Secretary  Marshall  and 
Ambassador  Bonnet,  711. 
Netherlands,  signature  and  statement  by  Secretary 

Marshall,  611. 
New  Zealand,  signature,  486. 
Economic,  social  and  cultural  collaboration  and  collec- 
tive self-defence,  between  five  Western  European 
Powers,  text  and  communique  of  meeting  of  Perma- 
nent Consultative  Council,  600,  602. 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  adherence  to  pur- 
poses of,  exchange  of  notes  with  U.S. :  Austria,  645 ; 
Belgium,  686;  Denmark,  640  n. ;  France,  640  n.; 
French  zone  of  Germany,  838 ;  Greece,  708 ;  Iceland, 
640  n.,  686 ;  Ireland,  642 ;  Italy,  642 ;  Luxembourg, 
640   n,   712;    Netherlands,   640;   Norway,   640  n. ; 
Sweden,  640  n.,  712 ;  Turkey,  779 ;  United  Kingdom, 
644;  U.S.-U.K.  zone  of  Germany,  708. 
Educational-exchange  program,  signature  with — 
Burma  (1947),  27,  388. 
China  (1947),  388. 
Greece,  654. 

Philippine  Republic,  488. 
Farm-labor  migration  agreement,  with  Mexico,  exchange 

of  notes,  317. 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948  (see  also  Economic  Co- 
operation Act),  China,  adherence  to  purposes  of, 
686. 
Friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation,  with  Italy,  signa- 
ture, summary,  and  transmittal  to  Senate,  219,  550. 
Fur  seals,  protection  of,  provisional  agreement,  with 

Canada  (1942),  extension  (1947),  94. 
Genocide,  draft  convention  on,  text,  725. 
German  enemy  assets,  resolution  of  conflicting  claims 
to,  with  Canada  and  the  Netherlands  (1947),  sig- 
nature and  text,  3,  6. 
Belgium,  signature,  93. 
Hungary,  revival  by  U.S.  of  prewar  treaties,  text  of 

U.S.  note,  382. 
Income  tax.    See  Double  taxation. 
Industrial-property    agreement,    supplementary,    with 

France  (1947),  entry  into  force,  485. 
Inter-American  economic  cooperation  agreement,  pro- 
posed, text  of  draft,  308.  j 
Inter-American  treaty  of  reciprocal  assistance  (1947), 

U.S.  ratification,  60. 
Lend-lease,  settlement  of,  with — 
Brazil,  552. 
Norway,  306. 

Literary  and  artistic  works,  convention  for  protection 

of   (1886),  as  revised,  U.S.  observer  delegation  to 

conference  for  revision  of,  677. 

Peace  treaties.    -See  Austria;  Italy;  Rumania. 
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Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
Prewar  treaties,  revival  by  U.S.,  text  of  U.S.  note  to — 
Bulgaria,  383. 
Hungary,  382. 
Italy,  248,  455. 
Rumania,  356. 
Shellfish  industry,   sanitary  control  of,  with  Canada, 

text  and  correspondence,  717. 
Sugar,   international   agreement   regarding  production 
and  marketing  (1937),  protocol  prolonging  (1947), 
proclamation,  815. 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on  (1947)  : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 
Mr.  Brown,  478. 
Mr.  Wilcox,  39,  125. 
Mr.  Willoughby,  67. 
Article  XIV,  protocol  modifying,  841. 
Cuba,    exclusive    supplementary    agreement,    28,    29 

(text),  60,  841. 
Czechoslovakia,  attitude,  425,  610. 
Proclamations  putting  into  effect  for — 
China,  652. 
Cuba,  60,  841. 
Czechoslovakia,  610. 
Union  of  South  Africa,  840. 
Relationship  to  ITO,  discussed,  373. 
Signature  of  protocol  of  provisional  application  by — 
China,  652. 
Czechoslovakia,  610. 
Original  signatories,  120,  373, 652. 
Union  of  South  Africa,  840. 
Supplementary  proclamations,  250,  841. 
Trade  agreements  rendered  inoperative  upon  procla- 
mation, 30,  60. 
Telecommunication  convention,  international,  final  pro- 
tocol and  Radio  Regulations,  ratification,  841. 
Trade,  with  Mexico  (1942),  revision  of  Schedule  I,  59, 

212,  553. 
Trade  agreements,  proclamation  rendering  certain  in- 
operative for  contracting  parties  to  general  agree- 
ment on  tariffs  and  trade,  30,  GO. 
Treaty  Committee,  establishment,  491. 
Whaling,    international    agreement     (1937),    protocol 

amending  (1946),  proclamation,  318. 
Wheat  agreement,  international : 
Article  by  Mr.  Cale,  395. 

Letter  from  Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  recommending  Senate  approval,  609. 
Principal  provisions,  summary,  607. 
Signature,  474. 
Transmittal  to  Senate,  606. 
Treaty  obligations,   Soviet  violations,  State  Department 
report  to  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  738. 
Trieste,  Free  Territory  of : 
Aid  from  U.S. : 
Draft  bill  for  continuation  of  aid   (to  amend  Public 

Law  389),  349. 
Letter  from  Secretary  Marshall  to  Senator  Vanden- 

berg  enclosing  draft  bill,  348. 
Tabular  report,  350. 
Boundary,  violations,  U.S.  note  to  Yugoslavia,  521. 
Return  to  Italy,  proposed : 

Italian  Ambassador   (Tarchiani),  note  to  Secretary 

of  State  accepting  proposal,  454. 
Joint  proposal  by  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  France,  425. 
Memoranda   of  Department  of   State   to   Italy   and 

U.S.S.R.  submitting  proposal,  453,  491,  521,  522. 
President  Truman  and  Italian    Ambassador     (Tar- 
chiani), exchange  of  notes,  583. 
Secretary  Marshall  to  Soviet  Ambassador,  note  re- 
questing Soviet  views  on,  778. 
Soviet  attitude,  exchange  of  memoranda,  549. 
Summary  statement  by  Secretary-General  (Lie)  to  Se- 
curity Council,  633. 
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Tripartite  conversations    (U.S.,   U.K.,   and   France),   on 
German  economic  unity : 
Announcement,  285. 
Benelux  countries,  entry  of,  380. 

Communique^   joint,   by   U.S.,   U.K.,   France,   Belgium, 
Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg  on  agreement  at  Lon- 
don conference,  380,  778. 
Purpose,  811. 

Report  of  agreed  recommendations,  807. 
Statement  released  to  press  by  Department  of  State, 

778. 
U.S.  attitude: 

Secretary  Marshall,  notes  to  Soviet  Ambassador,  286, 

457. 
Secretary  Marshall,  statements,  3S0,  810. 
Truce.    See  Palestine. 
Truman,  Harry  S. : 

Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948, 468. 

Israel,  recognition  by  U.S.  of  provisional  government, 

673. 
Italy,  transfer  of  vessels  to,  454. 
ITO  charter,  completion  of,  443. 
Palestine,  U.S.  position  in  UN  regarding,  451. 
Peace  policy,  U.S.,  47,  418,  804. 
United  Nations,  as  means  of  world  peace,  47. 
U.  S.-Soviet  relations,  683. 
Budget  on  international  affairs  and  finance,  126,  255. 
Correspondence : 
Burmese  President  (Sao  Shwe  Thaike),  on  establish- 
ment of  Union  of  Burma,  61. 
Colombian  President   (Ospina  Perez),  on  American 
Red  Cross  aid  to  Colombia  during  Bogota  dem- 
onstrations, 716. 
Italian  Ambassador  (Tarchiani),  on  proposed  return 
of  Trieste  to  Italy,  583. 
Executive  orders.    See  Executive  orders. 
Messages  to  Congress: 
Annual  message,  90. 
China,  proposed  aid  to,  268. 
Cuban  independence,  50th  anniversary,  joint  session 

on,  582. 
Economic  development  in  other  American  republics, 

financing  by  Export-Import  Bank,  548. 
Peace,  means  of  securing,  418. 

Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  extension  of,  351. 
Congress,  transmitting — 
Report  of  UN  activities  and  U.S.  participation,  279. 
Educational-exchange  programs,  operations  of  State 
Department,  with  report  by  Secretary  Marshall, 
387. 
Foreign-aid  program,  1st  report,  648. 
Senate,  transmitting — 
Friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  treaty,  with 

Italy,  550. 
Wheat  agreement,  international,  with  report  by  Sec- 
retary Marshall  and  letter  from  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  606. 
Proclamations.    See  Proclamations. 
Trusteeship : 

Pacific   Islands,  Territory  of,   summary  statement  by 
Secretary-General   (Lie)    at  Security  Council,  636. 
Palestine,  question  of,  statement  by  Mr.  Jessup,  592. 
Security  Council  discussion,  830. 
Trusteeship  Council  of  UN : 

Jerusalem,  City  of,  resolution  concerning  draft  statute 

for,  572. 
Strategic  trusteeships,  action  in  UN,  801,  830. 
Third  session,  734. 
Turkey : 
Aid  from  U.  S. : 

Address  by  Mr.  McGhee,  cited,  491. 
Draft  bill  (to  amend  Public  Law  75) ,  299. 
Extension  of,  statement  by  Secretary  Marshall,  346. 
Secretary   Marshall,   letter  to   Senator   Vandenberg, 
requesting  continuation,  298. 
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Turkey — Continued 

Combat  materiel,  transfer  by  U.S.  to,  and  retransfer, 

table,  123. 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  exchange  of  notes 
with  U.S.  regarding  adherence  to  purposes  of,  779. 

UNESCO  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization)  : 
Accomplishments,  address  by  Mr.  Allen,  727. 
Appointment  of  Mr.  Holland  as  U.S.  counselor,  in  Paris, 

212. 
Art  and  general  education,  meeting  of  experts  on,  579, 

733. 
General  Conference,  2d  session  in  Mexico,  25. 
Executive  Board,  6th  session,  145,  300. 
Hylean  Amazon,  International  Institute  of,  calling  of 

conference  for  establishment  of,  598. 
Pacific  regional  conference,  address  by  Mr.  Allen,  727. 
Teachers  organization,  international,  579,  733. 
Theatre  Institute,  International,  conference  on,  580. 
Translation  of  great  books,  experts  for  study  of  plan  for, 
committee  of,  579,  733. 
Union  of  South  Africa : 

General  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade  (1947)  : 

Signature  of  protocol  of  provisional  application,  840. 
Tariff  concessions,  U.S.  proclamation,  840. 
Treatment  of  Indians  in,   discussion   in   General  As- 
sembly, 263. 
U.S.  Minister  (Winship),  appointment,  491. 
Wheat  agreement,  signature,  474. 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Panyushkin),  credentials,  62. 
Arrest  of  American  officers  in  Hungary  by  Soviet  troops, 

texts  of  notes  regarding,  244. 
Czechoslovak  independence.    See  Czechoslovakia. 
Danube,  conference  to  consider  free  navigation  of,  ex- 
change of  views  with  U.S.,  U.K.  and  French  Gov- 
ernments, 735. 
Germany,  tripartite  discussions  on,  U.S.  reply  to  Soviet 

objections  regarding,  457. 
Interference    in    Chilean    internal   affairs,    accusation, 

411. 
Italy,   peace   treaty,   rejection   of   drafting  procedure, 

exchange  of  memoranda  with  U.S.,  549. 
Mellaha  airfield,  use  of,  by  U.S.  Air  Force,  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 

notes  concerning,  220. 
Prisoners  of  war,  status  of  release  of,  221. 
Propaganda  methods,  discussion  by  Secretary  Marshall, 

744. 
Protests  regarding  activities  of  U.S.  aircraft  over  waters 

adjoining  Japan,  U.S.  reply  to,  746. 
Relations   with   Germany,   documents   bearing  on,   re- 
lease by  State  Department,  150. 
Marshal   Stalin,   statement   responding  to   open  letter 

from  Mr.  Wallace,  U.S.  attitude,  705. 
Supply  protocols,  with  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  Canada,  publica- 
tion of,  by  U.S.,  523. 
Treaty  obligations,  violations,  State  Department  report 
to  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  738. 
Trieste,  notes  from  U.S.  regarding  return  to  Italy,  522, 

778. 
Trieste,  return  to  Italy,  attitude,  549. 
U.S.  relations  with: 

Statements  by  President  Truman  and  Secretary  Mar- 
shall, 683. 
Statements  by  Ambassador  Smith  and  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Molotov,  679,  682. 
U.S.  vessels,  visits  to  Italian  ports,  correspondence  with 

U.S.  concerning,  218. 
Zone  of  occupation  in  Germany,  position  on  informa- 
tion regarding,  185. 
United  Kingdom  : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Franks),  credentials,  782. 
Bipartite  Board  for  U.S.-U.K.  Zones  in  Germany,  708. 
Communist  seizure  of  power  in  Czechoslovakia,  joint 
declaration  with  U.S.  and  France,  304. 
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United  Kingdom — Continued 

Danube,  conference  to  consider  free  navigation  of,  ex- 
change of  views  with  U.S.,  French,  and  Soviet  Gov- 
ernments, 735. 
Dominion  status  for  Ceylon,  316. 
Expropriation  of  German  assets  in  Spain,  653. 
Foreign  Minister,  meeting  with  U.S.  and  French  Foreign 

Ministers,  discussed,  456. 
German  "People's  Congress",  U.S.  and  U.K.  position, 

statement  by  Secretary  Marshall,  456. 
Prisoners  of  war,  status  of  release  of,  221. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Air  bases  in  Caribbean  area  and  in  Bermuda,  civil 
use  of,  with  U.S.,  expansion  of  1941  agreement, 
signature,  305. 
Consular  treaty,  with  U.S.,  negotiations,  191. 
Economic,  social  and  cultural  collaboration  and  col- 
lective self-defence,  with  Belgium,  France,  Lux- 
embourg, and  Netherlands,  text,  and  communique 
of  meeting  of  Permanent  Consultative  Council, 
600,  602. 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  adherence  to  pur- 
poses of,  exchange  of  notes  with  U.S.,  645,  686. 
General  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade: 

Signature  of  protocol  of  provisional   application, 

121. 
Tariff  concessions,  U.S.  proclamation,  120. 
Trade  agreement  (1938),  proclamation  rendering  in- 
operative, 30. 
Wheat  agreement,  signature,  474. 
Trieste,  Free  Territory  of.     See  Trieste. 
Tripartite  conversations  with  U.S.  and  France  on  Ger- 
man economic  unity.     See  Tripartite. 
Union  of  Western  Europe,  proposal  by  Mr.  Bevin  for, 
statement  by  Department  of  State,  138. 
United  Nations : 

Addresses  and  statements: 
Mr.  Austin,  14,  446,  626. 
Secretary  Marshall,  623. 
President  Truman,  47. 
Atomic  energy,  action  on,  731,  802,  830. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.     See  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 
Charter,  invocation  of,  in  Palestine  situation,  Security 

Council  resolution,  695. 
Children's  Emergency  Fund,  International,  25. 
Correspondents:  •  •  . 

Review  of  accrediting  of,  note  from  U.S.  Mission  to 

Secretary-General  Lie,  48. 
Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Lovett,  20. 
Documents,  listed,  208,  267,  293,  341,  391,  408,  448,  639, 
730,  766,  829.  .  . 

Economic  and  Social  Council.     See  Economic  and  Social 

Council. 
General  Assembly.     See  General  Assembly. 
Human  Rights,   Commission  on.     See  Human  Rights. 
Inter-American  regional  system,  coordination  with  : 
Chart  showing,  180. 
Discussed  by  Mr.  Sanders,  177. 
Interim  Committee.     See  Interim  Committee. 
Korea,  Temporary  Commission  on.     See  Korea. 
Little  Assembly.     See  Interim  Committee. 
Maritime  conference,  international: 
Annexes  of  final  act,  text,  505. 
Article  by  Mr.  Cates,  495. 
Mediator  in  Palestine.     See  Bernadotte,  Count. 
Membership    in,    summary    statement    by    Secretary- 
General  (Lie)  at  Security  Council,  636. 
Nonintervention  in   domestic  jurisdictions,  article  by 

Mr.  Gross,  259. 
Palestine  situation.     See  Palestine. 
Property  in  Rumania  belonging  to  nationals  of,  pro- 
cedure for  filing  claims,  316. 
Publications.     See  Documents  supra. 
Security  Council.     See  Security  Council. 
Specialized  agencies.    See  name  of  agency. 
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Trade  and  employment  conference  at  Habana.  See 
Trade  and  employment,  United  Nations  conference 
on. 

United  Nations  Newsletter,  655. 

United  States  and  the  United  Nations:  Report  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  for  the  Year  1947,  279. 

United  States  in,  special  reports,  731,  767,  801,  830. 
United  States  citizens.     See  Protection  of  U.S.  nationals. 
Universal  military  training,  addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Mr.  Austin,  418. 

Secretary  Marshall,  421. 

President  Truman,  420. 
University  of  California,  Berkeley: 

Address  by  Secretary  Marshall,  422. 

Address  by  President  Truman,  804. 
Uruguay  (see  also  American  republics)  : 

Combat  materiel,  transfer  by  U.S.  to,  table,  123,  390,  846 

Cultural  leaders,  visit  to  U.S.,  814,  845. 

Gift  to  U.S.,  proposed  legislation  for  acceptance,  585. 

Venezuela  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
Combat  materiel,  transfer  by  U.S.  to,  table,  390,  554. 
Inauguration  of  President   (Gallegos),  attendance  of 

American  Ambassador  (Donnelly),  222. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Air-transport  agreement  with  United  States,  signa- 
ture, 716. 
Wheat  agreement,  signature,  474. 
Vessels  (see  also  Maritime)  : 
Egypt-U.S.  steamship  service,  inauguration,  486. 
Finnish,  requisitioned  during  war,  compensation  for,  63 
Italian,  return  to  Italy  by  U.S.,  statement  by  President 

Truman  and  Executive  order,  454. 
Marine  Carp,  removal  of  U.S.  nationals  from,  by  Leban- 
ese authorities  at  Beirut,  712,  780. 
Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946,  extension  of,  letter 
from  Secretary  Marshall  to  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  311. 
Student  ships : 
Assignment   of,   for   educational-exchange   program, 

Statement  by  Mr.  Allen,  488. 
U.S.,  to  resupply  Canadian  Arctic  weather  stations  782 
U.S.,  visit  to  Italian  ports,  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  correspondence 
concerning,  218. 

Veto  question  in  Interim  Committee  of  UN,  discussion,  575. 
Voting  in  the  Security  Council,  635. 

Wallace,  Henry,  statements  of  Department  of  State  on 

Marshal  Stalin's  response  to  letter  of,  705. 
War-damage  claims.    See  Protection  of  U.S.  nationals. 
Warren,  George  L.,  articles  on  IRO,  21,  451. 
Weather  stations  in  Canadian  Arctic,  resupply  program  by 

West  Indies,  elevation  of  U.S.  Vice  Consulate  at  Aruba  to 
rank  of  Consulate,  124. 

Western  European  Powers,  treaty  of  economic,  social  and 
cultural  collaboration  and  collective  self-defence,  and 
communique^  on  1st  meeting  of  Permanent  Consulta- 
tive Council,  texts,  600,  602. 

Western  Union.    See  European  Union. 

Whaling,  international  agreement  (1937),  proclamation  of 
protocol  (1946)  concerning,  318. 
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Wheat  agreement,  international : 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  letter  to  Secretary  of 

State  recommending  Senate  approval,  609. 
Article  by  Mr.  Cale,  395. 

Signature,  summary,  and  transmittal  to  Senate,  474, 
606,  607. 
Wheat  Council,  International : 
Article  by  Mr.  Cale,  395. 
Special  session,  at  Washington,  215. 
Whitaker,  Arthur  P.,  article  on  first  consultation  of  Com- 
mission on  History,  87. 
Wilcox,  Clair: 
Resignation  as  director  of  Office  of  International  Trade 

Policy,  719. 
Statement  at  UN  conference  on  trade  and  employment, 
39,  125. 
Wiley,  John  C,  appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Iran, 

390. 
Willoughby,   Woodbury,   article  on  postwar  commercial 

policy  of  U.S.,  67. 
Winship,  North,  appointment  as  U.S.  Minister  to  Union 

of  South  Africa,  491. 
Wood,  C.  Tyler,  address  on  ITO  and  reciprocal  trade-agree- 
ments program,  cited,  373. 
Wool,  in  Japan,  discussed  in  article  on  textiles  in  Japanese 

economy,  533. 
World  conference  on  trade  and  employment.    See  Trade 

and  employment,  UN  conference  on. 
World  health  assembly.    See  World  Health  Organization. 
World  Health  Organization  (WHO)  : 
Administration  and  Finance  Committee,  meetings,  26. 

144. 
Diseases,  international  lists  of,  and  causes  of  death,  ex- 
pert committee  on,  meetings,  580,  733. 
Interim  Commission,  5th  session,  agenda  and  U.S.  dele- 
gation, 23. 
Interim  Commission,  6th  session,  work  of  and  U.S.  dele- 
gation, 734,  774,  833. 
Malaria,  expert  committee  on,  meetings,  302,  580,  733. 
Membership,  listed,  431  n.,  802. 
Progress  and  plans,  article  by  Dr.  Hyde,  431. 
Tuberculosis,  expert  committee  on,  meetings,  26,  145 

300. 
U.S.  membership,  802. 

World  health  assembly,  1st  session,  and  U.S.  representa- 
tion, 540,  581,  734,  832. 
World  health  assembly,  discussed,  440. 
World  Trade  Conference  of  Cleveland  World  Trade  Asso- 
ciation, address  by  Mr.  Brown,  478. 
Wright,   William  D.,   designation   in   State  Department, 
845. 

Yemen,  truce  with  provisional  government  of  State  of 

Israel,  acceptance,  795  n. 
Yugoslavia : 
Accusations  against  U.S.  officials  by  press  of,  U.S  posi- 
tion, 707. 
Assets  frozen  in  U.S.,  demand  for  release,  U.S.  position, 

Comments  on  personal  American  activities,  U.S.  posi- 
tion, text  of  note  from  Secretary  Marshall,  485 
Declaration  on  German  problems,  U.S.  position  384 
Gold  reserves  in  U.S.,  ECOSOC  resolution,  448  ' 
Property  of  U.S.  nationals : 

Procedure  for  filing  claims,  707. 

U.S.  position,  117. 
Trieste,  zonal  boundary,  note  from  U.S.,  521. 

Zones  of  occupation.     See  Germany. 
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